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SIR  JOHN  HAWKINS,  the  friend  and  executor  of 
Dr.  Jolmson,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Sir  John  Hawkins 
who  commanded  the  Victory,  and  one  of  the  four  divi- 
sions of  the  fleet,  as  vice-admiral,  at  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  armada,  was  horn  in  1719.  His  father,  an 
architect  and  surveyor,  at  first  hrought  his  son  up  to  his 
own  profession,  hut  eventually  hound  him  to  an  attorney, 
'  a  hard  taskmaster  and  a  penurious  housekeeper.'  At 
the  expiration  of  the  usual  term,  the  clerk  hecame  a 
solicitor,  and  hy  unremitting  assiduity,  united  to  the  most 
inflexihle  prohity,  he,  unfriended,  established  himself  in  a 
respectable  business,  while  by  his  character  and  acquire- 
ments he  gained  admission  into  the  company  of  men  emi- 
nent for  their  accomplishments  and  intellectual  attain- 
ments. He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Madrigal 
Society,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  was  selected  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Johnson  as  one  of  the  nine  who  formed 
his  Thursday-evening  Club  in  Ivy-lane;  a  most  flatter- 
ing distinction,  which  confirmed  his  literary  habits,  and 
powerfriUy  influenced  his  friture  pursuits  when,  not  many 
years  after,  he  relinquished  his  profession. 

In  1753,  Mr.  Hawkins  married  Sidney,  the  second 
daughter  of  Peter  Storer,  Esq.,  with  whom  he  received 
an  independent  fortune,  which  was  greatly  augmented  in 
1759  by  the  death  of  his  wife's  brother.  He  then  retired 
from  all  professional  avocations,  giving  up  his  business  to 
his  clerk,  Mr.  Clark,  who  subsequently  became  chamber- 
lain of  the  city  of  London.  With  this  increase  of  wealth 
is  connected  an  anecdote  of  far  too  honorable  a  nature  to  be 
omitted  here.  The  brother  of  Mrs.  Hawkins  made  a  will, 
giving  her  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  except  a  legacy  of 
£500  to  a  sister  from  whom  he  had  become  alienated, 
and  communicated  the  fact  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
who,  by  representing  the  injustice  of  this  act,  and  by 
adding  entreaty  to  argument,  prevailed  on  him  to  make 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  his  property,  and  an  equal 
division  was  the  consequence.  'We  lost  by  this  (says 
Miss  Hawkins,  her  father's  biographer)  more  than  £1,000 
a^year;  but  our  gain  is  inestimable,  and  we  can  ride 
Jkrough  a  manor  gone  from  us  with  exultation.' 

Upon  retiring  from  the  law,  Mr.  Hawkins  purchased  a 
house  at  Twickenham,  intending  to  dedicate  his  future 


life  to  literary  labour  and  the  enjoyment  of  select  society. 
But  in  1771  he  was  inserted  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  immediately  be- 
came a  most  active  magistrate.  Here  his  independent 
spirit  and  charitable  disposition  were  manifested.  Acting 
as  a  magbtrate,  he  at  first  refused  the  customary  fees ; 
but  finding  that  this  generous  mode  of  proceeding  rather 
increased  the  litigious  disposition  of  the  people  in  his 
neighbourhood,  he  altered  his  plan,  took  what  was  his 
due,  but  kept  the  amount  in  a  separate  purse,  and  at  fixed 
periods  consigned  it  to  the  clergyman  of  his  parish,  to  be 
distributed  at  his  discretion. 

Being  about  this  time  led,  by  the  defective  state  of  the 
Highways,  to  consider  the  laws  respecting  them,  and  their 
deficiencies,  he  determined  to  revise  them,  and  accord- 
ingly drew  up  a  scheme  for  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  con- 
solidate the  several  former  statutes,  and  to  add  such  other 
regulations  as  appeared  to  him  necessary.  His  ideas  on 
'this  subject  he  published  in  1763,  in  an  8vo.  volume  en- 
tituled  '  Observations  on  the  state  of  Highways,  and  on 
the  Laws  for  amending  and  keeping  them  in  repair;' 
subjoining  a  draught  of  the  Act  before-mentioned.  This 
very  bill  was  afterwards  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  passing  through  the  usual  forms,  became 
the  Act  under  which  all  the  Highways  in  the  kingdom 
were  for  many  years  regulated,  and  which  forms  the 
nucleus  of  the  statutes  now  in  force.  - 

Some  time  after  this,  a  cause  as  important  in  its  nature, 
if  not  so  extensive  in  its  influence,  induced  him  again  to 
exert  himself  in  the  service  of  the  public.  The  Corporation 
of  London,  finding  it  necessary  to  rebuild  the  gaol  of  New- 
gate, at  an  expense,  according  to  their  own  estimates,  of 
£40,000,  had  applied  to  Parliament,  by  a  bill  brought  in 
by  their  own  members,  to  throw  the  onus  of  two-thirds  of 
the  outlay  on  the  County  of  Middlesex.  This  the  Magis- 
trates of  the  County  thought  fit  to  resist,  and  accordingly 
a  vigorous  opposition  was  commenced  under  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  drew  a  petition  accompanied  by  a 
case,  which  was  printed  and  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  This  memorial  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  day's  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  in  the  Commons  produced  such  an  efiect,  that 
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the  City  of  London,  by  their  own  members,  moved  for 
leave  to  withdraw  the  bill. 

He  was,  in  1765,  elected  chairman  of  the  Middlesex 
quarter-sessions. 

Not  long  after  this  event,  the  rector  and  officers  of  the 
parish  of  St  Andrew's,  Holborn,  in  which  he  was  then  a 
resident,  solicited  his  assistance  in  opposing  an  attempt  of 
the  Corporation  of  London,  to  carry  out  a  design  which 
was  fraught  with  injury  to  their  interests.  The  City 
had  projected  opening  a  street  from  Blackfriars-bridge 
(then  lately  built)  across  the  bottom  of  Holbom-hill, 
and  as  much  farther  northward  as  they  might  think 
proper.  In  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  they  had  con- 
templated, among  other  changes,  the  bestowal  of  the  Fleet 
prison  (an  intolerable  nuisance)  on  their  neighboiurs,  the 
parishioners  of  St  Andrew's,  by  its  removal  to  the  spot 
on  which  Ely  House  then  stood.  They  had  accordingly 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  then  bishop  of  Ely,  and 
were  exerting  all  their  influence  to  drive  a  bill  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  should  confirm  that  con- 
tract, and  enable  the  bishop  to  alienate  the  inheritance. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  together  with  the 
earl  of  Winchelsea,  the  ground  landlord,  reasonably 
alarmed  at  this  project,  determined  to  oppose  it  through- 
out, and  to  this  end  applied  to  Mr.  Hawkins  for  his  aid. 
He  accordingly  drew  two  petitions,  one  in  behalf  of  the 
rector  and  churchwardens,  and  the  other  in  that  of  lord 
Winchelsea,  with  a  case  for  each,  containing  the  reasons 
on  which  they  rested  their  opposition.  These,  like  his 
previous  endeavours,  were  successful,  and  the  application 
of  the  City  of  London  failed.  For  this  assistance,  the 
parish  not  content  with  returning  him  their  thanks,  de- 
termined to  expend  £30  in  the  purchase  of  a  silver  cup 
to  be  presented  to  him,  a  resolution  which  was  shortly 
afterwards  carried  into  effect  During  this  time  his 
literary  reputation  had  become  so  highly  established,  that 
the  University  of  Oxford,  meditating  a  re-publication  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  Shakespeare,  in  6  vols.  4to,  with 
additional  notes,  applied  to  him  to  furnish  them.  This  he 
accordingly  did,  and  on  the  issue  of  the  work,  received 
from  the  University  a  copy  as  a  present — a  favor  the 
more  to  be  esteemed  as  but  six  copies  of  the  impression 
were  thus  given.  Of  these  the  King  received  one,  the 
Queen  another,  the  King  of  Denmark  a  third,  and  Mr. 
Hawkins  a  fourth.  To  whom  the  other  two  were  pre- 
sented is  now  not  known.  In  1770,  a  charge  was  de- 
livered by  him,  in  his  capacity  of  Chairman  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  to  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  which,  at  their 
general  request,  was  printed  and  published.  During  the 
years  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  poptdar  dis- 
content had  occasionally  risen  high,  and  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty  as  a  magistrate  Mr.  Hawkins  had  more  than 
once  been  called  into  service  of  great  personal  danger ; 
but  his  was  not  a  character  to  shrink  from  peril  in  a  good 
cause,  and  when  the  riots  at  Brentford  broke  out,  as  they 
did  with  great  violence  on  various  occasions,  he  and  some  of 
his  brethren  presenting  themselves  on  the  spot,  efibctually 
suppressed  Uie    tumult  by  their  resolute    demeanour. 


When,  too,  the  rising  of  the  Spitalflelds  weavers  took 
place,  the  Middlesex  ma^trates,  and  he  at  their  head, 
attended  at  Moorfields,  the  scene  of  the  disturbances, 
with  a  party  of  the  Guards,  and  succeeded  by  their  firm- 
ness and  conduct  in  dispersing  the  mob,  and  repressing 
an  outbreak  which  at  one  time  seemed  to  threaten  for- 
midable results. 

Having  thus,  on  many  occasions,  given  proofs  of  his 
courage,  loyalty,  and  ability,  he  in  1 772  received  from  his 
Majesty,  George  III.,  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

A  fresh  edition  of  Shakespeare  being  contemplated  by 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Stevens  in  1773,  he  was,  for  the 
second  time,  requested  to  furnish  notes  to  that  author, 
which  he  accordingly  did. 

In  1775,  the  year  in  which  it  was  determined  to  com 
mence  the  disastrous  American  war,  it  being  thought 
proper  to  carry  up  an  address  from  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex to  the  King  on  the  occasion,  the  magistrates,  at 
his  instance,  voted  one  which  he  drew  up,  and  had  the 
honor  of  presenting  to  his  Majesty  in  the  October  of 
that  year. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  here,  an  assertion 
made  by  Boswell  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  168, 
that  '  upon  occasion  of  presenting  an  address  to  the 
King,  he  (Hawkins)  accepted  the  imial  ofibr  of  knight- 
hood.' Without  remarking  on  the  spirit  which  has  evi- 
dently actuated  Boswell  whenever  he  has  spoken  of  Sir 
John,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  no  address  whatever  was 
presented  in  1772  (the  year  in  which  he  was  knighted), 
or  for  some  years  previously ;  and,  moreover,  that  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  address  of  1775,  men- 
tioned above  (which  was  presented  exactly  three  years 
after  the  date  of  his  knighthood),  was  the  only  one  in 
which  he  ever  was  concerned.  Be  this  last  as  it  may,  the 
fact  above  mentioned  sufficiently  disproves  the  allegation. 
Even,  however,  if  the  honor  had  been  attained  as  Boswell 
describes,  it  would  have  mattered  little ;  for  that  he  was 
not  unworthy  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that 
the  Earl  of  Rochford  (then  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State),  when  presenting  him  to  the  King  for  knighthood, 
took  occasion  to  describe  him  as  the  best  magistrate 
in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  memorable  year  1780,  an  order  from  the  Privy 
Council  having  been  issued  through  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office,  requiring  the  Middlesex  magistrates  to 
assemble  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  he  and 
some  others  met  early  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
5th  of  June,  and  continued  sitting  at  Hicks's  Hall,  their 
Sessions  House,  till  late  in  the  evening.  On  the  following 
day  they  did  likewise ;  but  at  night,  instead  of  returning 
to  their  own  homes,  they  determined  to  form  parties  of 
two  each,  and  thus  to  distribute  themselves  in  those 
places  where  mischief  was  to  be  apprehended.  This  re- 
solution was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
report  that  the  mob  intended  to  attack  the  houses  of  Lord 
North  and  of  odier  members  of  the  Administration,  and 
also  that  of  Lord  Mansfield.  As  Sir  John  had  long 
been  honored  with  the  friendship  of  the  latter,  he  fixed 
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upon  him  as  the  object  of  his  attention,  and  accordingly 
proceeded  to  his  house,  accompanied  by  a  brother  magis- 
trate who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  their  ar- 
riral  they  found  Lord  Mansfield  frriting  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  a  party  of  the  Guards,  and  the  interval  between 
the  despatch  of  the  application  and  the  arrival  of  the 
troops  was  spent  in  conferences  with  his  Lordship  and 
the  Archbishop  of  York  (his  neighbour),  on  the  plan  to 
be  adopted.  On  Lord  Mansfield's  asking  Sir  John  his  in- 
tentions, he  answered  that  his  design  was  to  place  the  men 
behind  the  piers  which  divided  the  windows,  and  to  hold 
them  in  readiness  to  fire  on  the  mob  directly  the  demon- 
strations of  the  rioters  rendered  such  an  act  necessary. 
To  this,  however,  Lord  Mansfield  objected,  from  a  dislike 
to  bloodshed,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  declined  to 
take  them  into  the  house,  sending  them  to  the  vestry 
at  Bloomsbnry,  to  remain  there,  in  readiness  to  act,  if 
their  services  should  be  required.  As  it  appeared  he  did 
not  wbh  to  retain  the  magistrates,  they  retired,  having 
arranged  that  Sir  John  should  remain  at  the  house  of  his 
coUeague  in  Southampton-row,  close  by,  till  12  p.m.,  at 
which  time  he  intended,  if  all  remained  quiet,  to  return 
to  his  own  home,  as  his  Lordship  would  still  have  one 
magistrate  in  his  immediate  vicinity  in  case  of  any  emer- 
gency. In  Souihampton-row  he  accordingly  staid  till 
past  midnight,  when,  no  disturbance  having  occurred  at 
Lord  Mansfield's,  and  a  messenger  arriving  from  North- 
umberland House  to  say  that  it  was  beset,  and  that  the 
Duke  had  sent  for  Sir  John,  he  proceeded  thither.*  On 
his  arrival  there,  he  found  that  a  considerable  mob  was 
assembled  in  front  of  the  house,  but  that  no  assault  had 
yet  been  attempted.  Proper  precautions  were  imme- 
diately taken  for  its  defence,  and  in  order  that  the  pro- 
jected measures  might  be  duly  carried  out,  in  the  event 
of  an  outbreak^  the  Duke  pressed  Sir  John  to  stay  there 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  which  he  accordingly  con- 
sented to  do.  He  was,  however,  very  near  paying 
dearly  for  his  conduct,  for,  notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  at  which  he  entered  Northumberland  House, 
he  had  been  recognised  by  the  mob,  who  were  heard  to 
menace  him  with  their  vengeance.  This  threat  they  evi- 
dently intended  to  carry  out,  for  on  his  return  to  his 
house  in  Queen's-square,  Westminster,  he  discovered  that 
it  had  been  marked  with  a  red  cross,  the  symbol  by  which 
during  that  period  the  rioters  devoted  property  to  de- 
struction. Being,  fortimately  for  him,  fully  aware  of  the 
meaning  of  the  sign,  he  inunediately  saw  the  necessity  of 
erasing  it.  This,  however,  was  no  easy  matter,  for,  from 
the  crowds  of  people  who  had  assembled  in  all  parts  of  the 
town,  there  was  great  danger  of  any  attempt  to  efiace  it 
being  at  once  discovered.  Placing  himself,  however, 
with  his  back  against  the  wall,  in  the  careless  way  in 
which  an  indifierent  spectator  might  be  supposed  to  stand, 

*  It  was  aflenrards  discovered  that  there  had  been  an  eiior  in  the 
message  which  he  lecelTed.  It  had  really  been  sent  from  Lord  North's, 
in  Downing«etreet,  snd  not  the  Duke  of  Norttramberlaad's.  The  slmi- 
latitj  in  the  manes  probably  originated  the  mistalre,  which  might  be 
tether  oonflrmed  by  the  fiict  that  the  Duke,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
Mranty,  was  a  likely  object  of  attack,  at  a  time  when  every  magistrate 
was  favored  with  the  detestation  of  the  populace. 


he  passed  his  hand,  in  which  was  a  handkerchief,  behind 
him,  and  thus  succeeded  in  totally  obliterating  the  ill- 
omened  s3rmbol.  Fortunately,  his  having  done  so  was  un- 
noticed ;  the  mark  was  not  renewed,  and  his  house  escaped 
the  destruction  which,  the  following  night,  overtook  all 
others  similarly  distinguished. 

f  When  these  tumults  had  in  some  measure  subsided, 
it  became  necessary  to  bring  to  trial  many  persons  who, 
by  their  participation  in  them,  had  become  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  high  treason;  and  it  was  therefore  im- 
perative that  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  to  whom 
the  indictments  were  to  be  presented,  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  state  of  the  law  as  bearing  upon  the 
offence  in  question.  A  message,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Attorney-General,  was  accordingly  sent  to  Sir  John, 
desiring  him  to  deliver,  at  the  then  ensuing  session, 
a  charge  to  the  grand  jiuy,  explanatory  of  the  duties 
required  of  them.  This  desire,  at  the  moment  it  was 
made,  was  sufficiently  embarrassing,  for  he  was  away 
frt>m  home,  and  consequently  at  a  distance  from  the  books 
he  wished  to  consult ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  but  forty- 
eight  hours  in  which  to  prepare  his  address.  Notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  he,  however,  constructed  a 
charge  which  on  its  delivery  was  highly  commended,  and 
which  the  grand  jury,  after  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
him  for  its  'learning  and  eloquence,'  desired  to  have 
printed  and  published. 

{  But  to  return  to  the  narrative  of  his  youth;  from 
which  this  digression  has  been  made  in  order  to  relate 
uninterruptedly  the  incidents  of  his  magisterial  career. 
Very  early  in  life  he  cultivated  music  as  the  solace  of 
his  severer  occupations — the  recreation  of  his  leisure 
hours.  It  was  the  society  of  the  eminent  that  young 
Hawkins  courted,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  classical 
music  of  his  day  that  he  took  delight.  Immyns,  and 
through  him  Dr.  Pepusch,  were  his  earliest  musical 
associates.  His  daughter  records  an  interesting  anecdote 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Handel.     She  says  : — 

"  Were  I  to  attempt  enumerating  my  father's  musical 
friendships,  I  should  copy,  a  second  time,  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  volume  of  his  History  of  Music ;  I  will, 
however,  record  what  I  have  heard  and  known  of  those 
between  whom  and  himself  this  powerfrd  union  subsisted. 
Handel  had  done  him  the  honor  frequently  to  try  his  new 
productions  in  his  young  ear ;  and  my  father  calling  on 
him  one  morning  to  pay  him  a  visit  of  respect,  he  made 
him  sit  down,  and  listen  to  the  air  of  See  the  conquering 
Hero  comeSf  concluding  with  the  question,  *  How  do  you 
like  it  ? '  my  father  answering,  '  Not  so  well  as  some 
things  I  have  heard  of  yours ;'  he  rejoined,  '  Nor  I 
neither ;  but,  young  man,  you  will  live  to  see  that  a 
greater  favorite  with  the  people  than  my  other  fine 
things.' 

He  was  an  original  member  of  the  'Madrigal  Society,* 
founded  by  the  former  in  1741.  With  Stanley  he  en- 
gaged in  1742,  in  the  joint  publication  of  some  Canzonets 
of  which  Hawkins  furnished  the  greater  portion  of  the 
words,  while  Stanley  composed  the  music. 
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Young  men,  accomplished  in  music,  frequently  find  it 
an  excellent  introduction  to  company  which  otherwise 
they  would  hardly  reach,  and  a  recommendation  to 
patrons  hy  whom  their  legal  or  mercantile  ahilities  might 
he  overlooked.  And  so  young  Hawkins  found  :  his  Can- 
zonets were  sung  and  encored  at  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh, 
and  other  places.  The  author  of  *  Who'll  huy  a  heart? ' 
was  enquired  after:  amongst  others,  a  Mr.  Hare,  a 
hrewer,  and  musical  amateur,  who  had  often  met  Hawkins 
at  Mr.  Stanley's,  invited  him  to  his  house.  At  Mr. 
Hare's  he  met  his  future  father-in-law,  Mr.  Storer,  who 
heing  a  practitioner  in  a  high  grade  of  the  law,  but  de- 
clining into  years,  found  in  the  young  amateur  of  music, 
first  a  valuable  assistant,  and  afterwards  a  welcome  hus- 
band for  his  daughter,  and  sharer  of  his  opulence. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Canzonets 
mentioned  above,  he  had  been  well  known  in  the  literary 
world  as  the  author  of  various  contributions  to  the  '  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,'  and  other  periodicals  of  similar  de- 
scription. These,  heing  mostly  anon3rmous,  are  now, 
of  course,  not  easily  traced.  This  much,  however,  is 
known :  that  they  were  not  confined  to  any  one  subject, 
but  embraced  many  different  topics,  and  that  they 
comprised  both  prose  and  poetry.  A  copy  of  verses  to 
Mr.  John  Stanley,  inserted  in  the  Daily  Advertuer  for 
Feb.  21,  1741,  and  bearing  date  Feb.  19,  1740,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  earliest  of  his  productions  now 
known.  But  it  was  not  only  to  the  lighter  occupation  of 
literature  that  his  attention  was  directed;  for  when,  in 
the  eventful  year  of  1745,  the  young  Pretender  published 
his  manifesto,  an  answer  to  it,  written  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
was  widely  circulated  and  read ;  and  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  same  subject,  furnished  to  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  of  the  day,  attested  his  attachment  to  the 
House  of  Hanover.  His  conduct,  indeed,  at  this  critical 
period,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  wished  to  bring  him  into  public  life — 'which  at- 
tempt,' says  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Sir  John's,  in 
writing  to  his  son,  '  was  frustrated  by  your  father's 
predilection  for  a  studious  life,  and  from  a  reserved 
disposition.'  Nor  was  this  the  only  occasion  on  which 
the  honor  was  offered  him,  for  in  the  same  letter, 
dated  Feb.  4,  1796,  the  correspondent,  Mr.  T.  Gwatkin, 
of  Eign,  near  Hereford,   says  —  *  When  the  noise  was 

*  loud  about  Wilkes  and  liberty.  Sir  John's  conduct  as 

*  a  magistrate,   and  his  subsequent  charges,   met  with 

*  the  approbation  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the 
'Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  who 
'wished  to  introduce  him  into  Parliament  I  strongly 
'  urged  him  to  accept  the  offer :  my  arguments  made  some 
'  impression ;  but  he  was  then  deeply  engaged  in  the 
'  History  of  Music ;    besides  he  was,  as  I  could  easily 

*  collect  fifom  repeated  conversations — although  both  from 
'  habit  and  theoretical  reasoning  entirely  attached  to  the 
'House  of  Hanover— jealous  of  his  own  personal  in- 
'  dependence.    If,  merely  from  personal  interest,  he  could 

*  have  been  returned  for  a  county  or  city,  I  believe  he 
'  would  have  had  no  objection ;  but  although  he  was  a 


'  friend  to  the  Administration,  he  did  not  choose  to  come 
'into  Parliament  under  the  auspices  of  any  minister. 
'  An  offer  was  made  him  of  placing  you  and  your  brother 
'  upon  the  foundation  of  King's  Scholars  at  Westminster, 
'  and  I  pressed  him  to  accept  it,  from  the  examples  of 
'  Lord  Mansfield  and  other  great  men  who  were  upon 
'  the  foundation,  yet  from  the  same  principle  of  inde- 
'  pendence  he  rejected  it.' 

This  letter,  which  certainly  gives  great  insight  into  Sir 
John's  character,  would  not  have  been  quoted  so  much 
at  length,  did  it  not  furnish  the  best  possible  refutation  of 
the  stigma  cast  upon  him  by  Boswell — ^that,  in  his  inter- 
course with  Johnson,  he  betrayed  an  unworthy  spirit  of 
subserviency.  Of  this,  however,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
speak  hereafter. 

The  motive  that  induced  him  to  decline  the  offer  of  the 
presentation,  was  the  feeling  that  the  intention  of  the 
founder  would  be  violated,  if  those  who  were  in  a  position 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children,  placed  them  on 
a  foundation  designed  exclusively  for  '  poor  scholars.' 

In  1760,  being  in  possession  of  some  authentic  and  in- 
teresting documents  relating  to  the  author,  he  published 
an  edition  of  Walton's  'Complete  Angler,'  with  the 
second  part  by  Cotton.  To  the  original  work  he  added 
notes,  and  wrote  a  life  of  Walton  appending  one  of 
Cotton  by  the  well-known  Mr.  W.  Oldys :  and  that  no 
means  of  making  the  work  attractive  might  be  neglected, 
he  embellished  it  with  cuts,  designed  by  Wade,  and 
engraved  by  Ryland,  which  are  even  at  this  time,  when 
art  has  so  much  advanced,  remarkable  for  their  elegance. 
Of  this  work,  three  editions  were  sold  off  before  the  year 
1784,  when  he  published  a  fourth.  For  this,  he  had  revised 
the  life  of  Walton,  and  the  notes  throughout  the  work, 
and  made  large  additions  to  both,  while  he  re-wrote  the 
life  of  Cotton  in  order  to  compress  it,  retaining,  however, 
every  fact  respecting  him  mentioned  in  the  former  im- 
pressions, and  subjoining  several  more.  After  his  death, 
a  fifth  edition  was  published  by  his  eldest  son,  who 
inserted  the  last  corrections  and  additions  found  in  Sir 
John's  papers. 

About  the  year  1770,  the  Academy  ot  Ancient  Music 
finding  that,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
places  of  public  amusement,  and  the  consequent  enlarged 
demands  for  eminent  performers,  their  subscription 
of  two  guineas  and  a  half  was  not  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  plan  they  had  adopted,  were  obliged  to  solicit 
farther  assistance.  To  this  end  Mr.  Hawkins,  then  a 
member,  drew  up  and  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
'  An  Account  of  the  institution  and  progress  of  the 
<  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  with  a  comparative  view  of 
'the  Music  of  the  past  and  present  times.'  This  was 
published  in  octavo  in  1770,  but  without  any  author's 
name. 

Hawkins  had  long  been  a  member  of  all  the  best  con- 
certs in  London;  and  when  circumstances  permitted  him 
to  make  his  own  house  a  central  point  of  assembly,  the 
first  musical  men  of  the  day  flocked  with  pleasure  to 
Austin  Friars.    Drs.  Cooke  and  Boyce  were  among  his 
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intimate  friends;  and  Bartleman,  then  a  boy,  his  proteg^. 
He  collected  all  the  standard  compositions  of  his  own 
4]ay,  and  of  former  times,  and  purchased,  after  the  deatli 
of  their  owner,  Dr.  Pepusch's  invaluable  collection  of 
theoretical  treatises.*  The  idea  of  becoming  the  historian 
4)f  the  art  he  cultivated  with  so  much  ardour,  is  said  to 
have  been  first  suggested  to  him  by  the  celebrated  Horace 
Walpole :  and  when  the  inheritance  of  his  brother-in- 
law  rendered  him  independent  of  any  involuntary  labour, 
he  seriously  applied  himself  to  the  task.  Of  itself  it  was 
fio  easy  one,  and  the  multiplied  demands  which  the 
duties  of  an  active  and  presiding  magistrate  made  upon 
bis  time  considerably  prolonged  its  duration.  In  this,  as 
in  all  his  other  literary  labours,  his  daughter,  together 
with  his  sons,  afforded  the  assistance  of  amanuensis,  col- 
lator, and  corrector  of  the  press.  In  collecting  his  ma- 
terials Sir  John  Hawkins  was  indefatigable — 

'  Nil  actum  reputaop,  si  quid  snperesset  agendum.* 

He  corresponded  with  every  one  from  whom  information 
could  be  hoped,  and  amongst  others  with  Dr.  Gostling, 
of  Canterbury,  t  from  whose  collections  and  recollections 
he  obtained  much  curious  matter  that  no  other  person 
•could  have  furnished.  Correspondence  led  to  personal 
intimacy,  and  Sir  John  visited  Mr.  Gostling  at  Canter- 
bury in  1772  and  the  following  year.  He  also,  in  1772, 
resided  a  considerable  time  in  Oxford,  making  extracts 
from  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  and  other  libraries,  and  ac- 
companied by  an  artist  from  London  to  copy  the  portraits 
■n  the  Music  School. 

In  1776  he  published,  in  5  vols.  4to,  his  *  History  of 
Music,'  a  work  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  for 
the  space  of  sixteen  years.  Three  years  before,  he 
had  obtained  permission  to  dedicate  his  book  to  George 
III. ;  and  he  now  presented  it  to  his  Majesty  at  Buck- 
ingham House,  during  a  long  audience  granted  for  the 
purpose.  The  King,  no  doubt,  appreciated  the  work 
as  it  deserved,  and  the  University  of  Oxford  showed 
their  estimation  of  it  by  offering  to  confer  on  the  author 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Law,  which  he  had  reasons  for  de- 
clining ;  but  that  learned  body  paid  him  the  compliment 
of  requesting  his  portrait,  which  now  hangs  in  the  Music 
School. 

In  this  delightful  book,  authorities  have  been  consulted 
and  brought  together  from  various  libraries  and  museums, 
with  a  diligence  in  research,  and  a  solicitude  almost  affec- 
tionate in  their  collection  and  arrangement,  forming 
together  a  mass  of  the  most  curious  and  entertaining 

*  This  collection,  when  hit  Hit tory  of  Music  was  puhlished,  Sir  John 
^ve  to  the  British  Museum,  and  thus  presenred  it  from  tlie  fste  which 
attended  the  rest  of  his  library. 

t  The  Rev.  William  Gostling,  Minor  Canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
was  the  son  of  that  Mr.  Gostling  for  whom  Purcell  wrote  his  celebrated 
anthem, '  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,'  and  of  whom  Charles 
II.  said, '  Ton  may  talk  of  your  nightingales  and  sky-larks,  but  I  have 
a  Gosling  shall  beat  them  all.'  Combining  his  own  knowledge  to  the 
information  derived  from  his  father,  Mr.  Gostling  was  a  living  de- 
positoiy  of  musical  history  and  anecdote  back  nearly  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 


information  upon  a  subject  the  most  enchanting.  No 
pains  have  been  spared  to  render  the  work  complete.  It 
bears  evidence  of  being  a  labour  of  love ;  of  being  one  of 
those  tasks,  which  are  none  to  the  compiler, — ^but  a' 
delight.  The  evident  pleasure  he  takes  in  his  work, 
reflects  itself  upon  the  reader;  rendering  it  light  and 
agreeable, — nothing  wearisome,  however  long  and  minute. 
There  is  evidence  of  toil,  but  the  perusal  is  not  toilsome ; 
for  the  author's  toil  is  so  willingly  undertaken,  and  so  en- 
joyingly  pursued,  that  the  effect  upon  the  reader  is  un- 
alloyed enjoyment.  No  amount  of  care  has  been  deemed 
too  much ;  and  the  reader  feels  grateful  for  being  spared 
the  trouble  of  seeking,  while  he  luxuriously  profits  by  the 
result.  He  sits  in  his  arm-chair,  comfortably  ruminating 
the  stores  of  knowledge  which  have  been  culled  for  him 
from  various  wide-spread  sources,  by  patient,  worthy  Sir 
John ;  who, — the  beauty  of  it  is, — ^has  evidently  had  as 
much  gratification  in  gathering  the  materials  for  the  feast, 
as  the  reader  finds  from  the  feast  itself.  Besides  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  book,  there  is  abim dance  of 
amusing  reading.  It  was  a  favorite  with  Charles  Lamb, 
who,  though  no  musical  authority,  was  an  eminent  lite- 
rary one,  of  .unsurpassed  refined  taste  and  high  judgment. 
In  the  shape  of  notes,  there  is  a  fund  of  anecdote,  and  a 
large  amount  of  incidental  miscellaneous  matter,  scattered 
through  the  work,  that  pleasantly  relieve  the  graver  main 
theme.  Anything  enteiT^ning,  that  can  by  possibility  be 
linked  on  to  the  subject  of  music,  is  easily  and  chattily 
introduced;  as  though  the  author  and  his  reader  were 
indulging  in  a  cheerful  gossip  by  the  way.  We  have,  in 
quaint  succession,  such  things  as  that  romantic  love- 
passage  of  Giuffredo  Rudello,  the  troubadour  poet;  or 
that  wondrous  account  of  the  Moorish  Admirable  Crichton, 
Alpharabius, — ^which  is  like  a  page  out  of  the  *  Arabian 
Nights ;'  or  that  naive  detail  of  bluff  King  Harry's  fancy 
for  my  Lord  Cardinal's  minstrels,  and  of  his  setting  6ff 
with  them  for  a  certain  nobleman's  house  where  was 
a  shrine  to  which  he  had  vowed  a  pilgrimage,  and  where 
he  spent  the  night  in  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  min- 
strels' pla3ring. 

Sir  John  had  no  protot}rpe  of  his  great  work.  The 
design,  as  the  execution,  was  entirely  his  own ;  and  when 
the  large  extent,  and  various  nature  of  his  materials  are 
considered,  the  plan  will  be  allowed  to  have  been  devised 
with  considerable  ability. 

It  is  not  an  unusual,  and  at  first  sight  appears  not  an 
imreasonable  prejudice,  to  suppose  that,  in  order  to 
qualify  a  man  to  write  upon  any  art,  he  should  b«  a  pro- 
fessor of,  or  at  least  have  been  regularly  educated  to,  the 
art  of  which  he  treats.  A  lawyer  seems  as  little  qualified 
to  write  a  history  of  Music,  as  a  composer  would  be 
to  expound  the  nature  of  Uses  and  Trusts,  or  a  violin 
player  to  explain  the  principles  of  Architectural  beauty. 
To  write  on  the  practical  department  of  an  art  certainly 
requires  experience  and  information  which  an  artist  alone 
can  acquire ;  and  had  Sir  John  Hawkins  published  a  new 
book  of  instructions  for  the  organ  or  violoncello,  he  would 
probably  have  subjected  himself  to  being  deservedly  ac- 
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cused  of  presumption.  The  theory  of  an  art,  even,  can 
hardly  be  satisfactorily  explained,  except  by  one  who  has 
that  intimate  familiarity  with  its  practice  and  its  nomen- 
clature which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  attained  by  an  amateur. 
But  with  the  historian  the  case  is'  different :  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  a  man  who  voluntarily  dedicates  years  of 
labour  to  collect  from  all  quarters  the  scattered  records  of 
an  art,  must  be,  on  the  one  hand,  himself  attached  to  it, 
and  familiar  with  its  practice,  in  a  degree  amply  sufficient 
to  secure  him  against  the  danger  of  misinterpreting  any 
technical  or  conventional  phrases;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  habits  of  research,  the  knowledge  of  languages, 
and  the  various  literary  acquirements  requisite  for  the 
historian,  are  but  seldom  to  be  foimd  united  in  the  mere 
artist.  Captain  Cook  used  to  say  that  the  best  weather- 
glass in  the  world  would  be  made  by  the  amalgamation 
(or,  as  he  called  it,  stewing  down  together)  of  a  sailor 
and  a  shepherd:  for  the  one  spent  his  whole  life  in 
studying  the  prognostics  of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  other 
those  of  simshine  and  rain.     So  the  beau  ideal  of  a  his- 


torian of  music  would  be  found  in  a  man  who  united  in 
his  own  person  the  composer,  performer,  linguist,  and 
philosopher,  together  with  the  leisure  and  studious  habits 
of  the  man  of  letters.  But  if  we  cannot  find  this  phoenix, 
if  we  must  rest  contented  either  with  the  artist  or  the 
student,  the  balance  of  qualification  is  highly  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  however,  was  made  to 
feel  the  weight  of  the  prejudice  we  have  alluded  to :  in 
immediate  competition  with  his  History  of  Music,  another 
work  under  the  same  title  was  published  by  Dr.  Bumey. 
The  public  did  not  even  compare  the  respective  merits  of 
the  works :  they  eagerly  purchased  the  professor's  history, 
while  that  of  the  amateur  was  left  unasked  for,  or  sneered 
at,  on  the  publisher's  counter.  * 

The  fate  of  the  work,  however,  was  decided  at  last,  like 
that  of  many  more  important  things,  by  a  trifle,  a  word, 
a  pun.  A  pun  condemned  Sir  John  Hawkins's  sixteen 
years'  labour  to  long  obscurity  and  oblivion.  Some  wag 
wrote  the  following  catch,  which  Dr.  Callcott  set  to 
music  : — 


o 


N.B.— Leave  out  the  Ban  between  +  +  till  the  3rd  Voice  comes  in,  then  go  on. 


Have      you  Sir  John  Haw-kins'  hist*ry,  some  folks  think     it  quite  a      myst'rv,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 


Mu   -  sic  fill'd  his    won-d'rous  brain,      how    d'ye  like  him    is     it     plain,      how  d*ye  like  him,  how  d'ye 

+ 


Both  I've    read,  and  must  a  -  gree  that  Bur-ney's     his-t'ry    pleas -es     me, 


Bumey's 


like  him,  how  d*ye  like  him,  how  d*ye  like  hun, 


how  d*ye    like  him, 


how  d*yo 


hist'ry, 


Bur-ney*s    his-t'ry,  Bumey's  his-t'ry,  Bumey's     his-t'ry,  Bumey*s  his-t'i^',  Bumcy's 


Hawkins,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  some    folks      think  it  quite 

like  him,howd'ye  like  him,  how  d'ye  like  him,  how      d'ye       like         him,      is 

/7\    + ^^ 


myst'ry, 


it     plain. 


^^g=s^=g=rt^s£ 


^ 


^ 


ii 


-_^_ ^^ 

Bur  -  ncy*8    his     -    fry     pleas    -    es     me. 

I.  W.  Callcott,  B.M. 


his-  t*ry,  Bumey's  his-  fry,  Bumey's  his-  t'r^'. 


Bum  hit  Mttory  was  straightway  in  every  one's  mouth ;  .  the  impression  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  a  damp  cellar, 

and  the  bookseller,  if  he  did  not  literally  follow  the  as  an  article  never  likely  to  be  called  for ;  so  that  now 

advice,  actually  <  wasted,*  as  the  term  is,  or  sold  for  hardly  a  copy  can  be  procured  imdamaged  by  damp  and 

waste  paper  some  hundred  copies,  and  buried  the  rest  of  mildew.     It  has  been  for  some  time,  however,  rising — is 
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risiiig — and  the  more  it  is  read  and  known,  the  more 
it  will  rise  in  public  estimation  and  demand. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  generaUy  known  that  Bumej's 
History,  which  was  more  successftd  at  the  time,  was  not 
begun  tin  many  years  after  this,  nor  till  its  author  had 
been  allowed  constant  and  unrestrained  access  to  the 
materials  collected  by  Sir  John  for  his  work.  Moreover, 
the  first  volume  only  of  Bumey's  History  was  published 
liimultaneously  with  Sir  John's  complete  work,  while  the 
remaining  three  foUowed  at  intervals  of  two  years  between 
each  volume. 

The  unfair  competition,  all  things  considered,  of  Dr. 
Bumey,  and  the  prejudices  it  engendered,  rendered  it 
scarcely  surprising  that  Sir  Jobn's  History  of  Music  did 
not  even  ftimish  a  pair  of  carriage  horses  to  its  author ; 
who  had  often  declared  that  if,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  he  obtained  that  trifling  reward  of  his  sixteen  years' 
labour  he  should  be  well  satisfied. 

Which  of  the  rival  histories  is  intrinsically  the  better, 
and  consequently  the  more  calculated  to  secure  an  en- 
daring  meed  of  approbation,  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered ;  and  the  result  is,  the  re-production  of  Sir  Jobn 
Hawkins's  valuable  work.  The  great  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  art  since  that  period,  as  well  as  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  accomplished  mu- 
sicians, formed  the  turning-point  in  favor  of  ilus  decision. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  science  of  Music  is  one 
that  has  pervaded  all  time,  and  been  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  the  conunon  property  of  all  nations,  it  is  evident 
that  one  who  could  hope  to  succeed  in  recording  its 
history,  must  bring  to  his  undertaking  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  both  ancient  and  modem  languages;  an  ac- 
quaintance with  history  critically  exact  with  regard  to  its 
periods  and  their  peculiarities;  and  a  familiarity  with 
blackletter  and  obsolete  signs  and  abbreviations,  sufficient 
to  discover  and  decipher  any  documents  relating  to  the 
art  which  might  be  recorded  in  them.  To  this  were  to  be 
added  a  careful  assiduity — ^which,  unscared  by  its  details, 
and  undeterred  by  its  intricacies,  should  follow  the  art 
in  its  progress  through  centuries  extending  firom  Jubal 
down  to  Handel; — a  laborious  zeal,  which  might  know 
neither  fatigue  nor  rest,  in  investigating  not  only  the  pro- 
perties of  the  science  itself,  but  likewise  all  circumstances 
respecting  the  subject  which  might  in  any  way,  however 
remotely,  relate  to  it; — a  keen,  discriminating  action, 
.  which  should  unhesitatingly  and  accurately  determine 
«  authenticities  and  affix  dates ; — and,  finally,  a  judicious 
method,  which  should  first  arrange  and  systematize  the 
knowledge  acquired,  and  then  present  it  in  the  clearest 
form  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  united  in  himself  most  of  these  qualities  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1783,  Dr.  Johnson,  with 
whom  he  had  for  many  years  been  on  terms  of  great 
firiendship,  sent  for  him,  and  imparting  to  him  that  he 
had  discovered  in  himself  sjrmptoms  of  dropsy,  declared 
his  desire  of  making  a  will,  and  his  wish  that  Sir  John 
should  be  one  of  his  executors.    On  his  consenting,  the 


Doctor  entered  into  an  account  of  his  circumstances,  and 
mentioned  the  disposition  he  intended  to  make  of  his- 
effects.  Of  this  matter  Boswell  has  thought  fit  to  say 
'  that  by  assiduous  attendance  upon  Johnson  in  his  last 
illness,  he  (Hawkins)  obtained  the  post  of  one  of  his- 
executors.' 

Now  the  impression  created  by  this  statement  on  the- 
mind  of  a  person  not  acquainted  with  the  facts  would  be, 
firstly,  that  up  to  the  period  mentioned,  the  acquaintance- 
between  the  Doctor  and  Sir  John  had  been  slight,  and 
secondly,  that  the  attention  paid  by  the  latter  to  his- 
d3ring  friend  proceeded  from  an  unworthy  motive.  With 
regard,  then,  to  the  former  portion  of  the  insinuation,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  acquaintance  between 
them  had  subsisted  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  that 
up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  there  were  those 
living  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  frequently  meeting 
Johnson  at  Hawkins's  house,  and  who  could  testify  to  the 
closeness  of  their  intimacy.  To  the  latter,  we  have  the 
whole  tenor  of  Sir  John's  life  to  oppose;  and  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  he,  who  from  a  scruple  which  the 
world  may  consider  overstrained,  but  must  admit  to  be 
honorable,  had  used,  and  successfidly  used,  all  his  ener- 
gies to  dissuade  another  who  was  bent  on  enriching  him, 
firom  canying  his  intentions  into  effect ;  who  had,  from 
a  spirit  of  independence,  twice  declined  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, then  a  much  greater  object  of  ambition  than  now ; 
and  who,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  had  preferred  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  his  sons'  education  at  one  public^ 
school  to  accepting  a  free  presentation  for  them  to  ano- 
ther ; — ^it  is  not  likely,  we  say,  that  the  man  who  had 
acted  in  this  way,  would  stoop  to  the  moral  degradation 
imputed  to  him.  To  these  general  facts,  indeed,  his 
vindication  might  well  be  left ;  but  there  are  others  or 
a  more  particular  nature.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the 
conversation  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  engaged  Sir  John  to- 
be  his  executor,  took  place  in  December,  1783 ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  1784  he  was  *  so  well  recovered  from  aU 
hb  ailments'  that  'both  himself  and  his  friends  hoped 
that  he  had  some  years  to  live.'  Thus  it  appears  that,, 
far  from  the  appointment  being  the  effect  of  anything, 
that  occurred  in  his  last  illness,  it  in  fact,  preceded  it ; 
for  although  the  will  was  not  executed  till  December^ 
1784,  all  the  arrangements  had  been  made  the  year  before. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  established  by  the  testimony  of  one 
of  Sir  John's  sons,  that  Johnson  had  fi>r  many  years  been 
accustomed  to  consult  him  on  all  important  matters,  and 
more  especially  those  connected  with  business ;  and  in 
the  third,  it  can  be  stated  on  the  same  authority,  that 
'the  office  had  been  whoUy  imsolicited  by  words  or 
actions.' 

To  take,  however,  Boswell's  assertion  as  it  stands — 
if  it  really  be  the  case  that  Johnson  was  moved  to  select 
Sir  John  as  he  describes,  it  argues  a  weakness  on  the 
great  Doctor's  part  which  Boswell,  as  his  friend,  would 
have  done  weU  to  conceal ;  a  weakness,  by  the  way,  the 
supposition  of  which  is  far  firom  being  borne  out  by  his 
choice  of  the  co-executors.  Dr.  William  Scott  (afterwards- 
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Lord  Stowell)  and  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds.  If  it  be  not  so, 
and  Johnson,  in  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  his  usual  strength 
•of  mind,  deliberately  preferred  Hawkins  to  Boswell, 
[and  hinc  iUcB  lacryma]  the  inference  is  obvious  that 
he  selected  the  person  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. Neither  is  Boswell's  assertion  correct,  that  in 
•consequence  of  his  appointment  as  an  executor,  the 
booksellers  of  London  employed  him  to  publish  an 
edition  of  Johnson's  works  and  to  write  his  life.  The 
iact  is,  that  a  number  of  slanders  and  calumnies  had 
been  propagated  against  Johnson  during  his  life,  and  he 
was  apprehensive  that  many  more  would  be  circulated 
.after  his  decease.  With  this  impression  on  his  mind, 
lie  frequently,  in  the  many  interviews  which  took  place 
hetweeu  the  friends  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  conv- 
mitted  in  express  terms, '  the  care  of  his  fame '  to  Sir  John. 
It  was,  therefore,  to  this  injunction,  and  not  to  a  contract 
with  the  booksellers,  that  the  life  of  Johnson  and  edition 
*of  his  works,  published  by  Hawkins  in  1787,  owed  its 
existence. 

He  had  scarce  entered  upon  his  task  when  his  own 
library,  that  dearest  pride  and  most  cherished  worldly 
^ood  of  a  literary  man — a  labour  which  it  had  been  the 
toil  and  delight  of  more  than  thirty  years  to  collect,  and 
which  comprised  among  its  books,  prints  and  drawings, 
many  articles  that  no  money  could  replace — was  de- 
•fltroyed  by  fire,  at  the  time  his  house  in  Queen  Square, 
Westminster,  was  burnt  down.  The  blow  was  a  severe 
•one,  but  the  sufferer  was  never  heard  to  murmur  or  com- 
plain, and  as  soon  as  he  was  settled  in  another  habitation, 
lie  sought  in  renewed  study  the  solace  of  his  misfbrtune. 

In  1787  he  closed  his  literary  career,  by  publishing  his 
!Kfe  of  Johnson  and  edition  of  his  works.  Immediately  on 
its  appearance,  it  was  virulently  attacked  by  Boswell  and 
•others ;  but  the  author  was  repeatedly  accosted  in  the 
■streets  by  utter  strangers,  who  thanked  him  for  the 
amusement  and  information  he  afforded  them.  No  one 
•can  doubt  that  there  existed,  at  the  time  of  its  publicar 
tion,  many  causes,  totally  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the 
book,  which  may  account  for  its  being  so  violently  de- 
cried. In  the  first  place,  he  who  undertakes  to  give 
to  the  world  accounts  of  his  contemporaries  invariably 
runs  the  risk  of  incurring  great  animosity :  and  the  more 
candidly  and  impartially  he  performs  his  task,  the  greater 
is  his  danger  in  ibis  respect ;  for  while  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  consider  that  his  virtues  and  amiable  qualities 
Are  not  sufficiently  enlarged  upon,  those  who  disliked 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  determine  that  his  failings  have 
been  too  much  glossed  over.  This  was  eminently  the 
case  with  Johnson :  there  can  be  no  question  that  his 
strong  sense,  his  wonderfid  acquirements,  and  his  gigantic 
intellect,  had  excited  the  unbounded  admiration  and  se- 
cured the  enduring  love  of  many ;  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  his  dictatorial  spirit  and  his  boorish  manner, 
under  which  some  had  personally  smarted,  had  created 
iiim  enemies  iu  an  equal  proportion.  With  Hawkins's 
work,  then,  both  parties  were  dissatisfied — the  one,  that 
4he  representation  given  of  him  fell  so  far  short  of  their 


extravagant  idea  of  his  perfection,  the  other  that  it  ex- 
ceeded what  they  considered  his  deserts.  Again,  there 
were,  no  doubt,  others  who  had  pleased  their  imaginations 
with  the  hope,  that  the  slight  acquaintance  they  might 
have  with  Johnson,  would  induce  the  writer  of  his  life  to 
hand  them  down  to  posterity  as  the  friends  of  the  great 
Lexicographer,  and  who,  having  travelled  through  the 
biography  without  attaining  the  '  wished-for  consum- 
mation' of  seeing  their  <  names  in  print,'  were  not 
inclined  to  view  with  very  favorable  eyes  the  labours  of 
his  historian.  Another,  and  the  not  least  bitter  class,  was 
composed  of  those  who,  sufficiently  aware  of  the  extent  o« 
Johnson's  reputation,  had  conceived  the  design  of  pro- 
fiting by  his  celebrity.  Of  these  projected  biographers 
the  number  was  not  small,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  cotdd  be  other  than  hostile  to  a  work  ^kich,  by 
superseding  the  necessity  for  a  second,  defeated  their  hope 
of  fame  or  emolument,  whichever  might  be  their  object. 

Before  concluding  this  narration,  it  may  be  allowable  to 
remark,  that  while  few  persons  have  been,  both  during  life 
and  after  death,  so  rancorously  attacked  as  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, none  have  come  out  of  an  ordeal  so  severe  as  that  to 
which  his  reputation  has  been  exposed,  more  thoroughly 
unscathed  than  he  has  done.  Some  of  the  most  probable 
causes  of  his  being  so  virulently  assailed,  have  been  stated 
above :  but  there  are  doubtless  others ;  and  the  one  which 
drew  upon  him  the  enmity  of  Stevens  is  too  important  to  be 
omitted.  It  appears  that  an  inexplicable  coolness  had  arisei* 
between  Garrick  and  Hawkins,  who  had  formerly  been  on 
very  intimate  terms,  and  on  some  accidental  circumstances 
leading  the  latter  to  investigate  the  source  of  this,  it  was 
discovered,  on  irrefragable  evidence,  that  Stevens  had 
made  mischief  between  the  two.  With  this  he  was  taxed 
by  Sir  John ;  and  unable,  to  refute  the  impeachment,  was 
by  him  ejected  firom  his  house.  This,  Stevens  was  not 
likely  to  forgive ;  more  especially  as  he  must  have  been 
conscious  that  he  had  been  detected  in  another  act  of  most 
disgraceful  nature.  A  day  or  two  before  the  intended 
presentation  of  the  address  of  1775,  mentioned  above, 
he  had  called  on  Sir  John.  A  manuscript  copy  of  the 
address  lay  on  the  table  in  the  room  into  which  he  was 
shown.  This  after  his  departure  was  missed  and  was 
never  found  again.  On  the  publication  of  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle,  the  paper  with  which  Stevens  was  connected, 
a  copy  of  the  missing  address  was  found  inserted,  with 
an  account  of  its  presentation.  Now  it  so  happened  that, 
owing  to  some  accident,  the  reception  of  the  address  by 
the  king  had  been  postponed,  and  that  at  the  time  the 
public  were  reading  this  account,  the  address  had  not 
yet  been  presented  at  all.  The  address  too,  only  existed 
in  manuscript,  and  in  Sir  John's  possession  :  under  these 
circumstances  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Stevens  had 
purloined  the  copy,  trusting  that  the  address  would  be 
presented  at  the  time  proposed,  which  was  anterior  to 
the  publication  of  his  paper,  and  that  on  its  appearance 
in  the  St,  James's  Chronicle,  it  would  be  supposed  that 
he  had  received  it  from  some  person  about  the  G>urt. 
The  accidental  delay  had  however  defeated  this  hy- 
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pothesifl ;  and,  vith  the  other  circumstances,  fixed  the 
guilt  of  the  theft  upon  him. 

As  another  instance  of  Mr.  Stevens's  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, the  following  is  subjoined : — 

9,  Bridge-street,  Westminster,  April  8, 1868. 
Mr  Dkar  Sib,— I  enclose  you  the  anecdote  which  I  pro- 
mised.     Any  information  in  relation  to  your  edition   of 
Hawkins  that  I  am  able  to  afford,  shall  be  cheerfully  con- 
tributed in  aid  of  so  spirited  and  useful  a  publication. 

Most  truly  yours,  W.  AYRTON. 
To  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Novello. 

ffawkina*s  History  and  George  Stevens. 

'*  When  Hawkins*s  History  of  Music  was  ready  for  printing, 
Stevens — ^who  contributed  to  it  much  of  the  literary  portion — 
that  is,  the  literary  facts  and  the  result  of  his  research — ^went 
to  Thomas  Payne  (*  Old,  houest  Tom  Payne,  of  the  Mews- 
gate*),  and  strongly  recommended  him  to  purchase  the  work, 
at  the  price  of  500  guineas,  extolling  it  as  exhibiting  great 
learning,  and  abounding  in  interesting  detail. 

'*  The  week  after  the  work  speared,  a  letter  was  published 
in  the  St.  James's  Evening  Post,  attacking  it  with  great  vio- 
lence. Stevens,  in  Pa3me's  shop,  entered  on  the  subject  of  the 
letter,  condemning  in  strong  terms  the  injustice  and  violence 
of  the  critique.  Shortly  after,  a  second  attack  appeared  in 
the  same  journal,  and  Stevens,  at  his  usual — almost  daily — 
visit  to  the  Mews-gate,  where  many  of  the  literati  used 
to  assemble  and  converse,  agam  expressed  his  surprise  and 
di^^ust  at  the  continuance  of  such  wanton  hostility,  saying, 
*  It  is  a  most  unfair  and  most  malignant  enemy  who  writes 
in  the  St  Jameses  Evening  Post*  *  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Payne, 
*it  is  most  malignant  and  unjust;  and  I  have  the  best 
proof?,  Mr.  Stevens,  that  you  are  the  author  of  those  letters, 
and  I  never  wish  to  see  your  face  again  in  this  place !  * 

"  Stevens  never  after  repeated  his  visits  |  but  wishing  to 
meet,  as  usual,  his  fHend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cracherode,  used  to 
walk  on  the  side  opposite  Payne*s  shop  at  the  time  when  Cra- 
cherode generally  called  there,  in  order  to  eigoy  his  almost 
daily  literary  chat  with  him.* 

"  The  foregoing  I  had  from  Mr.  Thomas  Payne,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  business,  which  he  removed  to  Pall 
Mall.  Tlie  account  was  given  to  me,  in  nearly  the  same  words, 
by  Mr.  Evans,  bookseller  in  Pall  Mall,  who  had  been  a  shop- 
man of  the  elder  Payne ;  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Heniy  Fobs,  who,  on  the  death  of  the  second  T.  Payne, 
carried  on  the  business,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  John  Thomaa 
Payne,  in  Pall  Mall. 

"  I  have  a  clear  recollection  of  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  who  was  a 
constant  dropper-in  at  my  fSnther's  house,  James-street,  Buck- 
ingham-gate. He  was  generally  Uiought  somewhat  austere ; 
but  to  me,  as  a  child,  he  was  gentle  and  kind.  After  the  des- 
truction, by  fire,  of  his  house  in  Queen-square,  Westminster, 
and  of  his  curious  library,  he  resided  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary, 
close  to  the  Abbey ;  which  house  was  recently  pulled  down, 
to  make  way  for  the  improvements  in  that  quarter. 

"  W.  A." 

•  Ur.  Cneheiode  (gy.  Br.  ?)  lived  at  No.  S4,  Qaeen-square,  Wm(- 
mintter,  and  at  dqpliaiii;  vat  a  man  of  laife  fortune,  and  potaeated 
one  or  tk»  flnett  Ittearfea  tlien  existing,  irhicb,  at  hia  death,  was  pui^ 
thased  ^  tlie  Bzitlah  Moaewn,  for  £14,000. 


All  this  was  surely  sufficient  to  make  Stevens  rejoice 
in  the  opportunity  of  assailing  Hawkins,  and  to  induce 
him  to  use  any  means  to  injure  one  who  had  such  just 
reason  to  regard  him  with  contempt. 

Where  Boswell  and  Stevens  led,  others  have  been  found 
to  follow ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  their  assaults  con- 
sist more  of  violent  expressions  of  opinion,  than  of  records 
of  facts  calculated  to  affect  his  personal  or  literary  fame. 

The  terms  of  friendship,  indeed,  on  which  he  stood 
with  those  who  were  the  best  men  of  the  day,  both  as 
regards  high  character  and  literary  attainment,  form  the 
surest  criterion  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  those  persons  whose  good  opinion  was  most  to  be 
valued. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  had  always  been  a  pious  man  :  as 
advancing  years  brought  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
event  which  no  care  can  avoid,  he  became  more  and 
more  attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion,  and  to  devotional 
and  theological  studies,  to  which  he  latterly  dedicated 
every  hour  which  some  imperative  duty  did  not  claim. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  May,  1789,  he  was 
attacked,  while  away  from  home,  by  a  paralytic  affection : 
he  immediately  returned  and  was  carried  up  to  bed, 
but  rallied  so  far  in  the  course  of  the  day  as  to  get  up 
again  to  receive  an  old  friend  who  had  promised  to 
visit  him  in  the  evening :  he  was  however  again  seized, 
and  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  bed  from  which  he 
never  again  rose,  for  his  malady  becoming  aggravated 
by  apoplectic  symptoms,  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the 
21st  of  May,  just  one  week  from  the  date  of  his  first 
attack. 

He  left  behind  him — to  use  the  words  of  Chalmers — 
'A  high  reputation  for  abilities  and  integrity,  united  with 
the  well-eamed  character  of  an  active  and  resolute  magis- 
trate, an  affectionate  husband  and  father,  a  firm  and  zealous 
friend,  a  loyal  subject,  and  a  sincere  Christian,  and  rich 
in  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  very  many  of  the  first 
characters  for  rank,  worth,  and  abilities,  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.' 

He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey, 

in  the  North  Walk,  under  a  stone  which,  by  his  express 

direction,  bears  no  more  than  the  following  inscription : — 

J.  H. 

Obiit  XXI  Maii,  mdcclxxxix, 

^tatis  Lxx. 

His  wife,  who  survived  him  four  years,  is  buried  in  the 

same  grave. 

He  left  two  sons,  John  Sidney  and  Henry,  and  one 
daughter,  Letitia  Matilda ;  all,  but  especially  the  latter, 
well  known  in  the  literary  world.  Miss  Hawkins's  novels 
evince  talent ;  while  the  cause  of  virtue,  usefulness,  and 
right  feeling  has  never  found  a  more  zealous,  and  but 
seldom,  very  seldom,  a  more  efficient  advocate. 

By  this  summary  of  the  circimistances  which  marked 
Sir  John  Hawkins's  life,  one  of  the  great  ends  ot 
Biography  is  achieved:  serving  to  stimulate  men  by  a 
worthy  example ;  and  showing,  that,  however  contem- 
poraneous meanness,  envy,  or  detraction,  may  cause  tail 
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LIFE  OF   SIR  JOHN  HAWKINS. 


justice  to  be  delayed,  it  cannot  prevent  eventual  honor 
from  accruing  to  one  who  steadfastly  maintains  his 
virtuous  integrity.  It  supplies  a  pregnant  instance  of 
the  unfailing  comfort  of  conscious  rectitude,  beneath 
unfounded  aspersion  and  venomous  assault  It  inspires 
a  consoling  reliance  upon  ultimate  equitable  estimate, 
however  long  deferred.  It  furnishes  a  sustaining  moni- 
tion, that  patient  desert,  whatever  may  be  the  amount 
of  injurious  misapprehension  it  chances  temporarily  to 
encounter,  is  sure  in  the  end  to  triumph,  and  to  secure  to 
itself  a  genuine  though  tardily-yielded  acknowledgement 
The  paltry  malice,  and  base  tricks,  of  such  men  as 
Boswell  and  Stevens,  in  their  endeavour  to  degrade  an 
honorable  gentleman  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, — to  obtain 
an  undervaluing  and  f^lse  opinion  of  him, — and  to  pro- 
cure the  failure  of  his  productions,  would  not  have  been 
recorded  here;  were  it  not  that  there  are  times  when 
such  candour  of  revelation  is  absolutely  needful.    No 


occasion  could  be  more  fitting  than  this,  when  relating 
Sir  John's  biography,  and  re-printing  his  great  work. 
Not  only  was  it  requisite  in  justification, — to  rescue  a 
worthy,  honest  name  fVom  unmerited  imputation,  and 
to  reclaim  his  literary  efforts  from  unfair  slight;  but  it  was 
proper,  in  order  to  show  how  uniformly  the  machinations 
of  such  insidious  maligners,  after  a  period  of  apparent 
success  in  prevailing  against  the  object  of  their  attack, 
are  sure  to  recoil  upon  their  devisers'  own  heads,  when 
the  verdict  of  the  world  shall  at  last  adjudge  the  cause, 
in  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Posterity  awards  honoring  repute  and  distinction  to 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  an  excellent  upright  man,  in  his 
private  character;  and  testifies  value  for  his  literary 
capacity,  by  giving  the  palm  to  his  admirable  History 
over  the  one  which  claims  to  be  its  rival, — a  fact  proved 
firom  the  present  demand  for  this  re-print  of  the  work 
here  offered  to  the  Public. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In  the  present  age,  when  public  attention  is  so  exten- 
sively directed  towards  the  study  and  practice  of  Music, 
it  has  been  thought  that  a  new  edition  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins's  valuabk  History  of  the  Science  and  Practice 
o£  Music  would  prove  peculiarly  acceptable,  as  being  by 
far  the  best  history  of  the  Art  extant. 

The  whole  of  the  original  Text  has  been  printed  in  its 
integrity,  together  with  the  Illustrations  of  Instruments 
(for  which  more  than  200  Woodcuts  have  been  engraved), 
the  Musical  Examples,  and  the  Fac-similes  of  Old 
Manuscripts. 

The  form  adopted,  super-royal  8vo.,  has  the  advantage 
of  bringing  much  more  matter  under  the  eye  at  one  view, 
and  in  pomt  of  economy  the  2722  pages  of  the  Quarto 
are  comprised  in  1016  pages.  The  paging  has  been  con- 
tinued from  the  beginnmg  to  the  eno,  as  more  simple  for 
reference,  and  to  enable  those  who  like  such  information 
in  one  volume,  to  bind  it  in  that  form ;  but  provision  has 
been  made,  by  adding  a  second  title  after  page  486,  to 
divide  the  work  into  two  volumes,  an  arrangement  which 
may  generally  be  preferable. 

The  Medallion  Portraits  of  Musical  Composers,  which 
were  in  the  Quarto  edition,  have  been  printed  in  a  sepa- 
rate volume ;  these  may  be  purchased  optionally,  and 
thus  decrease  the  price  of  the  History  to  those  with  whom 
economy  must  be  a  consideration.  They  consist  of  up- 
wards of  sixty  portruts,  printed  from  the  original  copper- 
plates engraved  for  the  1776  edition;  to  which  has  been 
added  a  portrait  of  Sir  John  Hawkms  himself  from  the 
painting  in  the  Oxford  Music  School,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  surviving  members  of  his  family.  All  the 
additional  manuscript  notes  which  adorn  the  Author's 
own  copy  left  to  the  jBritish  Museum,  are  inserted  (by  per- 
mission of  the  authorities)  in  the  edition  now  presented 
to  the  public :  it  may  therefore  be  considered  what  a  new 
edition  edited  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  himself  would  have 


been ;  the  additions  in  text  or  notes  are  distinguished  by 
being  printed  in  italics. 

To  ensure  the  carefUl  reproduction  of  matter  of  such 
varied  character,  the  assistance  of  many  correctors  has 
been  secured.  The  general  correction  of  the  press  was 
confided  to  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  but  the  pages  also 
passed  under  the  eye  of  the  musician,  the  mathe- 
matician, and  the  classical  linsfuist  In  these  depart- 
ments, various  portions  have  had  the  care  of  Mr.  Edward 
Holmes,  Mr.  Josiah  Pittman,  Mr.  W.  H.  Monk,  and  Af r. 
Burford  G.  H.  Gibsone,  with  occasional  suggestions  from 
other  well-wishers ;  and  the  whole  worx,  such  ad- 
vantage as  might  be  derived  from  the  Publisher's  printing 
experience. 

There  has  been  added  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  com- 
piled from  ori^al  sources,  which  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest; but  It  is  anticipated  that  the  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  book  will  oe  found  in  the  carefhlly-made 

Smeral  and  other  Indexes.  The  large  subject  of  a 
istory  of  Music,  embracing  heterogeneous  matter  and* 
the  result  of  wide  research,  makes  it  a  storehouse  to 
which  a  definite  clue  is  required  in  giving  ready  access. 
The  Indexes  have  been  gomg  on  cotemporaneously  with 
the  printing  of  the  book ;  and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  ex- 
perience derived  from  her  Concordance  to  Shakespeare, 
fitted  her  especially  for  the  task  of  their  compilation. 
A  iMe  of  parallel  books,  chapters,  and  pages  has  been 
added,  to  render  the  new  Indexes  available  for  those  who 
possess  the  Quarto  edition. 

In  concluding  these  brief  but  necessary  words  of  ex- 
planation, the  warmest  thanks  are  offered  to  the  editorial 
friends  above  specified,  as  also  to  those  kind  supporters 
who  have  subscribed  fbr  the  work  during  its  penodical 
issue  by  the  Public's,  and  their  obedient  servant, 

Thb  Publisher. 
69,  Dean  Street,  Soho^  London. 
August,  1853. 
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AUTHOR'S   DEDICATION   AND   PREFACE. 


To  OE0R6E  THE  THIRD.  King  of  Great  BriUio,  8ce.,  a  Prince  not 
more  distioguisbod  by  hU  patronace  of  those  elegant  arts  which 
exalt  humanity  and  administer  to  the  imaginative  CMoltiea  the 
purest  delights,  tlian  honoured  and  beloved  for  liis  r^al  and  private 
virtues,  the  following  History  to,  with  all  due  reverenoe  and  gratitude, 
dedicated  by  him  who  esteems  it  equally  an  honour  and  a  felicity  to 
subscribe  himself  His  Mi^esty's  falthftQ  and  devoted  subject  and 
servant,  Thb  Author. 

A  HiSToar  or  Music  by  any  but  a  professor  of  the  science,  may 

Eossibly  be  looked  on  as  a  bold  understaklng ;  and  it  may  appear  not  a 
ttle  strange  that  one,  who  is  perhaps  better  known  to  the  world  as 
occupying  a  public  station  than  as  a  writer,  should  choose  to  be  the 
author  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  for  which  the  course  of  his  studies 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  in  any  degree  qualified  him. 

In  Justification  of  the  attempt,  and  to  account  for  this  teeming  in- 
consistency, the  reader  is  to  know,  that  the  author  having  entertained 
an  early  love  of  music,  and  having  in  bis  more  advanced  age  not  only 
become  sensible  of  its  worth,  but  arrived  at  a  tail  conviction  that  it  was 
intended  by  the  Almighty  for  the  delight  and  edification  of  his  rational 
creatures,  had  formed  a  design  of  some  such  work  as  this  manv  years 
ago,  but  saw  reason  to  defer  the  execution  thereof  to  a  future  penod. 

About  the  year  1759,  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  that  left  his 
employments,  his  studies,  and  his  amusements  in  a  great  measure  to 
his  own  choice ;  and  having  in  a  course  of  years  been  as  industrious  in 
making  oirflections  for  the  purpose  as  could  well  consist  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  laborious  profession,  he,  with  a  oopious  fund  of  materials, 
iMtgan  the  work:  but  before  any  considerable  nrogress  could  be  made 
therein,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  call  to  preside  in  the  magistracy  of  the 
«ounty  of  his  residence,  which,  though  unsolicited  on  his  part,  he  could 
not  decline  without  betraying  an  indifference  to  the  interests  of  society, 
and  the  preservation  of  public  order,  or  such  an  aversion  to  the  occupations 
•of  an  active  life,  as  in  few  cases  is  excusable,  and  in  many  reproaenfol. 

Determining,  however,  to  avail  himself  of  those  intervals  of  leisure 
whieh  the  stated  recesses  fh>m  the  exercise  of  his  ofSce  afforded,  and 
which  seemed  too  precious  to  be  wasted  either  in  sloth  and  indolence,  or 
those  fiMhionable  recreations  and  amusements,  to  which  he  was  ever 
•disposed  to  prefer  the  pursuit  of  literature,  he  re-assumed  his  work ;  and 
witn  the  blessing  of  health,  scarcely  interrupted  for  a  series  of  years, 
has  been  able  to  present  it  to  the  world  in  the  condition  in  which  it  now 
•comes  forth. 

What  the  reader  is  to  expect  fh>m  it,  and  as  the  fruit  of  many  years 
study  and  labour,  is  the  history  of  a  science  deservedly  ranked  among 
those,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  manual  arts,  and  others  of  lower 
importance,  have  long  been  dignified  with  the  characteristic  of  liberal ; 
and  as  the  utility  of  Music  is  presupposed  in  the  very  attempt  to  trace 
its  progress,  an  enumeration  of  its  various  excellencies  will  scarcely  be 
thought  uecessaiT ;  the  rather  perhaps  as  its  praises,  and  the  power  it 
exercises  over  the  human  inmd,  have  been  celebrated  by  the  ablest 
panegyrists. 

Farther  than  the  ohcumstanoea  attending  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
author  and  the  work  may  be  allowed  to  entitle  him  to  it,  the  favour  or 
indulgence,  or  whatever  else  it  is  the  practice  of  writers  to  crave  of  the 
public,  is  not  here  sued  for,  either  on  the  ground  of  want  of  leisure. 
Inadvertence,  or  other  pretences ;  for  this  reason,  that  there  can  be  no 
valid  excuse  for  a  publication  wittingly  imperfect ;  and  it  is  but  a  sorry 
-compliment  that  an  author  makes  to  his  reader,  when  he  tenders  him 
jL  work  less  worthy  re^rd  than  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  it. 

To  be  short,  the  ensuing  volumes  are  the  produce  of  sixteen  years 
labour,  and  are  compiled  firom  materials  which  were  not  collected  in 
double  that  time.  Tne  motives  to  the  undertaking  were  genuine,  and 
the  prosecution  of  it  has  been  as  animated  as  the  love  of  the  art,  and 
A  total  blindness  to  lucrative  views,  could  render  it.  And  perhaps  the 
belt  excuse  the  author  can  make  for  the  defects  and  errors  that  may  be 
found  to  have  escaped  him,  must  be  drawn  from  the  novelty  of  his 
subject,  the  variety  of  his  matter,  and  the  necessity  he  was  under  of 
marking  out  himself  the  road  which  he  was  to  travel. 

It  may  pei^ps  be  objected  tliat  music  is  a  mere  recreation,  and  an 
amusement  for  vacant  hours,  conducing  but  little  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  therefore  to  be  numbered  among  those  vanities  which  it 
is  wisdom  to  contemn.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  tbat,  as  a  source 
of  intellecttial  pleasure,  music  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  most  other 
jreereations ;  and  as  to  the  other  branch  of  the  objection,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  all  our  desires,  all  our  pursuits,  our  occupations,  and 
enjoyments  are  vain.  What  are  stately  palaces,  beautifUl  and  extensive 
gardens,  costly  fumKure,  sculptures,  and  pictures,  but  vanities  ?  and 
yet  there  are  few  men  so  vain  as  that  they  had  rather  be  without  than 
possess  them.  Nay,  if  these  be  denied  us,  where  are  we  to  seek  for 
iunusements, — for  relief  from  the  cares,  the  anxieties  and  troubles  of  life ; 
how  support  ourselves  in  solitude,  or  under  the  pressure  of  affliction, — 
•or  how  preserve  tbat  equanimity,  which  is  necessary  to  keep  us  In  good 
humour  with  ourselves  and  mankind  t  As  to  the  abuses  of  this  excellent 
.gift,  enough  it  is  presumed  is  said  in  the  ensuing  work  by  way  of  caution 
against  them,  ana  even  to  demonstrate  that  as  there  is  no  science  or 
feeulty  whatever  that  more  improves  the  tempera  of  men,  rendering 
them  grave,  discreet,  mild,  and  placid,  so  is  there  none  tbat  affords 
greater  scope  for  folly,  impertinence,  and  afllbctation. 

The  end  proposed  in  this  undertaking  is  the  investigation  of  the 
princ^les,  and  a  deduction  of  the  progress  of  a  science,  which,  though 
Ultimately  connected  with  civil  life,  has  scarce  ever  been  so  well  under- 
stood ixy  the  generality,  as  to  be  thought  a  fit  subject,  not  to  say  of 
criticism,  but  of  sober  discussion:  instead  of  exercising  the  powers  of 
n,  it  has  in  general  engaged  only  that  fSseolty  of  the  mind,  which. 


for  want  of  a  better  word  to  express  it  by,  we  call  Taste;  and  whieh 
alone,  and  vrithout  some  principle  to  direct  and  controul  it,  must  ever 
be  deemed  a  capricious  aibiter.  Another  end  of  this  work  is  the  settling 
music  upon  somewhat  like  a  footbig  of  equality  with  those,  which,  for 
other  reasons  than  that,  like  music,  they  contribute  to  the  delight  of 
mankind,  are  termed  the  sister  arts ;  to  reprobate  the  vulgar  notion  that 
its  ultimate  end  is  merely  to  excite  niirth ;  and,  above  all,  to  demonstrate 
that  its  principles  are  founded  in  certain  general  and  universal  laws,  into 
which  all  that  we  discover  in  the  material  world,  of  harmony,  symmetry, 
proportion,  and  order,  seems  to  be  resolvable. 

The  method  pursued  for  these  purposes  vrlll  be  fotmd  to  consist  in  an 
explanation  of  ftmdamental  doctrines,  and  a  narration  of  important 
events  uid  historical  fects,  in  a  chronological  series,  irith  such  occasional 
remarks  and  evidences,  as  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  one  and  authen- 
ticate the  other.  With  these  are  intermixed  a  variety  of  musical  compo- 
sitions, tending  as  well  to  exemplify  that  diversity  of  style  which  ia 
common  both  to  music  and  speech  or  written  language,  as  to  manifest 
the  gradual  improvements  in  the  art  of  combining  musical  sounds.  The 
materials  which  have  furnished  this  intelligence  must  necessarily  be 
supposed  to  be  very  miscellaneons  in  their  nature,  and  abundant  in 
quantity :  to  speak  alone  of  the  treatises  for  the  purpose,  the  author  may 
with  no  less  propriety  than  truth  assert,  that  the  selection  of  them  was 
an  exercise  of  deep  skill,  the  result  of  much  erudition,  and  the  effect  of 
great  labour,  as  having  been  for  a  great  part  of  his  life  the  employment  of 
that  excellent  theorist  in  the  science.  Dr.  Pepusch.  These  have  been 
accumulating  and  encreasing  for  a  series  of  years  past :  for  others  of  a 
different  kind,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  Bodleian  library  and  the 
college  libraries  in  both  universities ;  to  that  in  the  music-school  at  Ox- 
ford ;  to  the  British  Museum,  and  to  the  public  libraries  and  repositories 
of  records  and  puUic  papers  in  London  and  Westminster;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  facU  by  dates,  to  cemeteries  and  other  places  of 
sepulture ;  and  to  him  that  shall  object  that  these  sources  are  inadequate 
to  the  end  of  such  an  undertaking  as  this,  it  may  be  answered,  that  he 
knows  not  the  riches  of  this  country. 

A  correspondence  with  learned  foreigners,  and  such  communications 
from  abroad  as  suit  with  the  liberal  sentiments  and  disposition  of  the 
present  age,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  oral  intelligence  respecting 
persons  and  facts  yet  remembered,  have  contributed  in  some  degree 
to  the  melioration  of  the  work,  and  to  Justify  the  title  it  Iwars  of  a 
General  History ;  which  yet  it  may  be  thought  would  have  been  more 
property  its  due,  had  the  plui  of  the  work  been  more  extensive,  and 
comprehended  the  state  of  music  in  cotmtries  where  the  approaches  to 
refinement  have  yet  been  but  smaD. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  some  instances,  partictdarly  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  first  principles  of  morality,  and  the  origin  of  human 
manners,  the  researches  of  learned  men  have  been  extended  to  nations, 
or  tribes  of  people,  among  whom  the  simple  dictates  of  nature  seemed  to 
be  the  only  rule  of  action ;  but  the  subjects  here  treated  of  are  science, 
and  the  scientific  practice  of  music :  now  the  best  music  of  barbarians 
is  said  to  be  hideous  and  antonishing  sounds.*  Of  what  importance 
then  can  it  be  to  enquire  into  a  practice  that  has  not  its  foundation  in 
science  or  system,  or  to  know  what  are  the  sounds  that  most  delight  s 
Hottentot,  a  wild  American,  or  even  a  more  refined  Chinese  ? 

For  the  style,  it  wiU  be  found  to  be  uniformly  narratory ;  as  little 
encumbered  with  teehnioal  terms,  and  as  flree  firom  didactic  forms  of 
speech,  as  could  consist  with  the  design  of  explaining  doctrines  and 
systems ;  and  it  may  also  be  said  that  care  has  been  taken  not  to  degrade 
the  work  by  the  use  of  fantastical  phrases  and  modes  of  expression, 
that,  comparatively  speaking,  were  invented  yesterday,  and  will  die 
to-morrow ;  these  make  no  part  of  any  language,  they  conduce  nothing 
to  information,  and  are  in  truth  nonsense  sublimated. 

For  the  insertions  of  biographical  memoirs  and  characters  of  eminent 
musicians,  it  may  be  given  as  a  reason,  that,  having  benefited  mankind 
by  their  studies,  it  is  but  Just  that  their  memories  should  live:  Cicero, 
after  Demosthenes,  says  that ' '  bona  fnma  propria possessio  defunetorum ;" 
and  for  bestowing  it  on  men  of  this  faculty,  we  have  the  authority  of  that 
scripture  which  exhorts  us  to  praise  "  such  as  found  out  musical  tunes,^ 
and  recited  verses  in  writing.'^t  Besides  which  it  may  be  observed,  tliat  > 
in  various  instances  the  lives  of  the  professors  of  arts  are  in  some  sort^ 
a  histoiy  of  the  arts  themselves.  For  digressions  from  his  subject,  the 
insertion  of  anecdotes  that  have  but  a  remote  relation  to  it,  or  that 
describe  ancient  modes  or  customs  of  living,  the  author  has  lets  to  say ; 
these  must  be  left  to  the  Judgment  of  his  readers,  who  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  unanimous  in  their  opinions  about  them. 

It  remains  now  that  due  acknowledgment  be  made  of  the  assistance 
with  which  the  author  has  hem  favoured  and  honoured  in  the  course  of 
his  work ;  but  as  this  cannot  be  done  without  an  enumeration  of  names, 
for  whieh  tie  has  obtained  no  permission,  he  is  necessitated  to  declare 
his  sense  of  the  obligation  in  general  terms,  with  this  exception,  that 
having  need  of  assistance  in  the  correction  of  the  music  plates,  he  was 
in  sundry  instances  eased  of  that  trouble  by  the  kind  offices  of  one,  who 
is  both  an  honour  to  his  profiession  and  his  country,  Dr.  William  Boyoe ; 
and  of  the  difficulty  of  decyphering,  as  it  were,  and  rendering  in  modem 
characters  the  compositions  of  greatest  antiquity  amongst  those  which 
he  found  it  necessary  to  insert  by  the  learn  big  and  ingenuity  of  Dr. 
Cooke,  of  Westminster  Abb^,  Mr.  Marmaduke  Overend,  organist  of 
Isleworth  in  Middlesex,  and  Mr.  John  Stafford  Smith,  of  the  royal  chapel. 

*  Characteristics,  vol.  I.  page  242.     t  Ecclesiasricus,  chap.  xHv.  verse  6. 
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PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE. 


The  powers  of  the  imagination,  with  mat  appearance 
of  reason,  are  said  to  hold  a  middle  place  between  the 
organs  of  hodily  sense  and  the  faculties  of  moral  per- 
ception ;  the  subjects  on  which  they  are  severally  exer- 
cised are  common  to  the  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing,  the 
office  of  which  is  simply  perception  ;  au  pleasure  thence 
arising  being  referred  to  the  imagination. 

The  arts  which  administer  to  the  imaginative  faculty 
the  greatest  delight,  are  confessedly  poetry,  painting,  and 
music ;  the  two  former  exhibiting  to  the  mind  hy  their 
respective  media,  either  natural  or  artificial,*  the  resem- 
blances of  whatever  in  the  works  of  nature  is  compre- 
hended under  the  general  division  of  great,  new,  and 
beautiful ;  the  latter  as  operating  upon  the  mind  by  the 
power  of  that  harmony  which  results  from  the  concord  of 
sounds,  and  exciting  m  the  mind  those  ideas  which  cor- 
respond with  our  tenderest  and  most  delightful  affections. 

These,  it  must  he  observed,  constitute  one  source  of 

Sleasure ;  hut  each  of  the  above  arts  may  in  a  different 
egree  he  said  to  afford  another,  namelv,  that  which  con- 
sists in  a  comparison  of  the  images  hv  them  severally  and 
occasionally  excited  in  the  mind,  with  their  architvpes ; 
thus,  for  instance,  in  poetry,  in  comparing  a  descnption 
with  the  thing  described ;  in  painting,  a  landscape  and 
the  scene  represented  b^  i^  or  a  portrait  and  its  original ; 
and  in  music,  where  imitation  is  mtended,  as  in  the  songs 
of  birds,  or  in  the  expression  of  those  various  inflexions 
of  the  voice  which  accompany  passion  or  exclamation, 
weeping,  laughing,  and  other  of  the  human  affections,  the 
sound  and  the  thing  signified. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  that  the  pleasures  above  described 
are  of  two  distinct  kinds, — the  one  original  and  absolute, 
the  other  relative;  for  the  one  we  can  give  no  reason 
other  than  the  will  of  God,  who  in  the  formation  of  the 
tmiverse  and  the  organization  of  our  bodies,  has  esta- 
blished such  a  relation  as  is  discoverable  between  man 
and  his  works ;  the  other  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  that 
love  of  truth  which  is  implanted  in  the  human  mind.f 
In  poetry  and  painting  therefore  we  speak,  and  with  pro- 
priety, of  absolute  ana  relative  beauty ;  as  also  of  music 
merely  imitative ;  for  as  to  harmony,  it  is  evident  that 

*  The  natural  media  seem  to  consist  only  in  colour  and  figure,  and 
refer  solely  to  painting :  the  artificial  are  words,  which  are  symbols  by 
compact  of  ideas,  as  are  also,  in  a  limited  sense,  musical  sounds,  including 
in  the  term  the  accident  of  time  or  duration. 

t  In  this  sentiment  liberty  has  been  taken  to  difibr  from  Mr.  Harris, 
who  with  his  usual  accuracy,  has  analysed  this  principle  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  following  note  on  a  passage  in  the  second  of  his  Three  cele- 
brated Treatises : — 

*  That  there  is  an  eminent  delight  in  this  very  recognition  itself;  abstract 
*ttom  any  thing  pleasing  in  the  subject  reoognised,  is  evident  from 
'  henoe— that,  in  all  the  mimetic  arts,  we  can  be  highly  charmed  with 
'  imitations,  at  whose  originals  in  nature  we  are  shocked  and  terrified. 
'  Sneh,  for  instance,  as  dead  bodies,  wild  beasts,  and  the  like. 

'The  cause  assigned  for  this,  seems  to  be  of  tlie  IbUowing  kind :  we 

*  have  a  joy,  not  onlv  in  the  sanity  and  perfection,  but  also  in  the  Just  and 
'  natural  energies  of  our  several  limbs  and  ikoultles.  And  hence,  among 
'  others,  the  Joy  in  reasoning,  as  being  the  ene^y  of  that  principal  faculty, 
'  our  intellect  or  understanding.    This  Joy  extends,  not  only  to  the  wise, 

*  but  to  the  multitude.    For  all  men  have  an  aversion  to  ignorance  and 

*  error ;  and  in  some  degree,  however  moderate,  are  glad  to  learn  and  to 
inlbrm  themselves. 

*  Hence  therefore  the  delight  arising  Arom  these  imitations ;  as  we  are 
'  enabled  in  each  of  them  to  exercise  the  reasoning  faculty ;  and,  by  oom< 

*  paring  the  copy  with  the  architype  in  our  minds,  to  infer  that  thto 
*ts  such  a  thing,  and  that  another;  a  fact  remarkable  among  children, 

*  even  in  their  lint  and  earuest  days.' 


the  attribute  of  Telation  belongs  not  to  it,  as  will  appear 
by  a  comparison  of  each  with  the  others,  t 

With  regard  to  poetry,  it  may  be  said  to  resemble 
painting  in  many  respects,  as  in  the  description  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  the  works  of  nature ;  and  so  far  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  imitative  art ;  but  its  greatest 
excellence  seems  to  be  its  power  of  exhibiting  the  in- 
ternal constitution  of  man,  and  of  making  us  acquainted 
with  characters,  manners,  and  sentiments,  and  working 
upon  the  passions  of  terror,  pity,  and  various  others. 
Painting  is  professedly  an  imitative  art ;  for,  setting  aside 
the  harmony  of  colouring,  and  the  delineation  of  beautiful 
forms,  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  it,  great  as  it  is,  con- 
sists in  the  truth  of  the  representation. 

But  in  music  there  is  littie  beyond  itself  to  which  we 
need,  or  indeed  can,  refer  to  heighten  its  charms.  If  we 
investigate  the  principles  of  harmony,  we  learn  that  they 
are  general  ana  universal ;  and  of  harmony  itself,  that 
the  proportions  in  which  it  consists  ore  to  be  found  in 
those  material  forms,  which  are  beheld  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  the  sphere,  the  cube,  and  the  cone,  for  instance, 
and  constitute  what  we  call  symmetry,  beauty,  and  rec^ii- 
larity ;  but  the  imae^ation  receives  no  additional  delight; 
our  reason  is  exercised  in  the  operation,  and  that  faculty 
alone  is  thereby  gratified.  In  short,  there  are  few  things 
in  nature  whicn  music  b  capable  of  imitating,  and  those 
are  of  a  kind  so  uninteresting,  that  we  may  venture  to 
pronounce,  that  as  its  principles  are  founded  in  geome- 
trical truth,  and  seem  to  result  from  some  ^^encral  and 
universal  law  of  nature,  so  its  excellence  is  intrinsic, 
absolute,  and  inherent,  and,  in  short,  resolvable  only  into 
His  will,  who  has  ordered  aU  things  in  number,  weight, 
and  measure.  § 

Seeing  therefore  that  music  has  its  foundation  in  nature, 

t  Nevertheless  there  have  not  been  wanting  those,  who,  not  contem- 
plating the  intrinsic  excellence  of  harmony,  have  resolved  the  efficacy  of 
music  into  the  power  of  imitation ;  and  to  gratify  such,  subjects  have 
been  introduced  into  practice,  that  to  injudicious  ears  have  lUSbrded  no 
small  delight ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  noise  of  thunder,  the  roaring  of 
the  winds,  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  multitudes,  the  wailings  of 
grief  and  anguish  in  the  human  mind ;  the  song  of  the  euokow,  the 
whooting  of  the  screech-owl,  the  cackling  of  the  hen,  the  notes  of  singing- 
birds,  not  excepting  those  of  the  lark  and  niehtingale.  Attempts  also 
have  been  made  to  imitate  motion  b^  musical  sounds ;  and  some  have 
undertaken  in  like  manner  to  relate  histories,  and  to  describe  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  Thus,  for  example,  Froberger,  organist  to  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  III.  is  said  to  have  in  an  allemand  represented  the 
passage  of  Count  Thurn  over  the  Rhine,  and  the  danger  he  and  his  army 
irere  in,  by  twenty-six  cataracts  or  falls  in  notes.  See  page  627. 
Kuhnau,  another  celebrated  musician,  composed  six  sonatas,  entitled 
Biblische  Historien,  wherein,  as  it  is  said.  Is  a  lively  representation  in 
musical  notes  of  David  manfully  combating  Goliah.  Page  668.  in  note. 
Buxtehude  of  Lubec  also  composed  suites  of  lessons  for  the  harpsichord, 
representing  the  nature  of  the  planets.  Page  85 1 .  Vivaldi,  in  two  books 
of  concertos  has  striven  to  describe  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  Page  837. 
Geminiani  has  translated  a  whole  episode  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  into 
musical  notes.  Page  916.  And  Mr.  Ilandd  himself,  In  his  Israel  in 
Egypt,  has  undertaken  to  represent  two  of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt  by 
notes,  Intended  to  imitate  the  buxxing  of  flies  and  the  hopping  of  frogs. 

But  these  powers  of  imitation,  admitting  them  to  exist  in  all  the 
various  instances  above  enumerated,  constitute  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  exceUence  of  music ;  wherefore  we  cannot  but  applaud  that  shrewd 
answer  of  AgesUaus,  king  of  Sparta,  recorded  in  Plutarch,  to  one  who  re- 
quested  him  to  hear  a  man  sing  that  could  imitate  the  nightingale, 
'  I  have  heard  the  nightingale  herself.'  The  truth  Is,  that  imitation  be- 
longs more  properly  to  the  arts  of  poetry  and  painting  than  to  music ;  for 
which  reason  Mr.  Harris  has  not  scrupled  to  pronounce  of  musical  Irolta. 
tion,  that  at  best  it  is  but  an  imperfeet  thing.  See  his  Discourse  on 
Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry,  page  69. 

S  Wisdom,  xL  20. 
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and  that  reason  recognizes  what  the  sense  approves,  what 
wonder  is  it,  that  in  all  ages,  and  even  hy  the  least  en- 
lightened of  mankind,  its  efficacy  should  he  acknow- 
ledged; or  that,  as  well  by  those  who  are  capable  of 
reason  and  reflection,  as  those  who  seek  for  no  other 
gratifications  than  wliat  are  obvious  to  the  senses,  it 
should  be  considered  as  a  genuine  and  natural  source  of 
delight  ?  The  wonder  is,  that  less  of  that  curiosity,  which 
leads  men  to  enquire  into  the  history  and  progress  of  arts, 
and  their  eradual  advances  towards  perfection,  has  been 
exercised  in  the  instance  now  before  us,  than  in  any  other 
of  equal  importance. 

It  we  take  a  view  of  those  authors  who  have  written  on 
music,  we  shall  find  ihem  comprehended  under  three 
classes,  consisting  of  those  who  nave  resolved  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  into  certain  mathematical  propor- 
tions ;  of  others  who  have  treated  it  systematically,  and 
with  a  view  to  practice ;  and  of  a  thisd,  who,  considering 
sound  as  a  branch  of  physics,  have  from  various  pheno- 
mena explained  the  manner  in  which  it  is  generated  and 
commumcated  to  the  auditory  faculty.  But  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  gradual  improvements  of  the  art,  at 
what  periods  it  flourished,  what  checks  and  obstructions 
it  has  at  times  met  with,  who  have  been  its  patrons  or  its 
enemies,  what  have  been  the  characteristics  of  its  most 
eminent  professors,  few  are  able  to  tell.  Nor  has  the 
knowledge  of  its  precepts  been  communicated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  enable  any  but  such  as  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  science  to  understand 
them.  Hence  it  is  that  men  of  learning  have  been 
betrayed  into  numberless  errors  respecting  music;  and 
when  they  have  presumed  to  talk  about  it,  have  dis- 
covered the  grossest  ignorance.  When  Strada,  in  the 
person  of  Claudian,  recites  the  fable  of  the  Nightingale 
and  the  Lyrist,  how  does  his  invention  labour  to  describe 
the  contest,  and  how  does  he  err  in  the  confusion  of  the 
terms  melody  and  harmony;  and  in  giving  to  music 
either  attributes  that  belong  not  to  it,  or  which  are  its 
least  excellence !  and  what  is  his  whole  poem  but  a  vain 
attempt  to  excite  ideas  for  which  no  correspondent  words 
are  to  be  found  in  any  language  ?  Nor  does  he,  who  talks 
of  the  genius  of  the  world,  of  me  first  beauty,  and  of  uni- 
versal harmony,  symmetry,  and  order,  the  sublime  author 
of  the  Characteristics,  discover  much  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  when  after  asserting  with  the  utmost  confidence 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  parts  and  sym- 
phony, he  makes  it  the  test  of  a  good  judge  in  music 
'  that  he  understand  a  fiddle.'* 

Sir  William  Temple  speaking  of  music  in  his  Essay 
upon  the  ancient  and  modem  Learning,  has  betrayed  his 
ignorance  of  the  subject  in  a  comparison  of  the  modem 
music  with  the  ancient;  wherein,  notwithstanding  that 
Palestrina,  Bird,  and  Gibbons  lived  in  the  same  century 
with  himself,  and  that  the  writings  of  Shakespeare  and 
the  Paradise  Lost  were  then  extant,  he  scmpies  not  to 
assert  that  *  the  science  is  wholly  lost  in  the  world,  and 
'  that  in  the  room  of  music  and  poetry  we  have  nothing 
*  left  but  fiddling  and  rhymine;.' 

Mr.  Dryden,  in  those  two  amnirable  poems,  Alexander's 
Feast,  and  his  lesser  Ode  for  St.  Ceciba's  day,  and  in  his 
Elegy  on  the  death  of  Purcell,  with  great  judgment  gives 
to  the  several  instruments  mentioned  by  him  meir  proper 
attributes ;  and  recurring  perhaps  to  the  numerous  com- 
mon places  in  his  memory  respectinc^  music,  has  described 
^  its  effects  in  adequate  terms ;  but  when  in  the  prefaces  to 
his  operas  he  speaks  of  recitative,  of  song,  and  the  com- 
parative merit  of  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  English 
composers,  his  notions  are  so  vague  and  indeterminate,  as 
to  convince  us  that  he  was  not  master  of  his  subject,  and 
does  little  else  than  talk  by  rote. 

•  Tide  Clunctairtkt,  Yol.  III.,  paff»  263,  in  note  269. 


Mr.  Addison,  in  those  singularly  humorous  papers  in 
the  Spectator,  intended  to  ridicule  the  Italian  opera,  is 
necessitated  to  speak  of  music,  but  he  does  it  in  sucn  terms 
as  plainly  indicate  that  he  had  no  judgment  of  his  own 
to  airect  him.  In  the  paper.  Numb.  18,  the  highest  en- 
comium he  can  vouchsafe  music  is,  that  it  is  an  agreeable 
entertainment ;  and  a  little  after  he  complains  of  our  fond- 
ness for  the  foreign  music,  not  carins;  whether  it  be  Italian, 
French,  or  High  Dutch,  by  which  latter  we  may  suppose 
the  author  meant  the  music  of  Mynheer  Hendel,  as  he 
calls  him. 

In  another  paper,  viz.  Numb.  29,  the  same  person 
delivers  these  sentiments  at  large  respecting  Recitative : — 
However  the  Italian  method  of  acting  in  BeeUativo 
might  appear  at  first  hearing,  I  cannot  but  think  it  more 
just  than  that  which  prevailed  in  our  EngUth  Opera 
before  this  innovation ;  the  Transition  from  an  air  to^ 
Recitative  Musick  bein^  more  natural  than  the  passing 
from  a  Song  to  plain  and  ordinary  Speaking,  which  was 
the  common  Method  in  PurcelTs  operas. 
*  The  only  Fault  I  find  in  our  present  Practice,  is  the 
making  use  of  the  Italian  RedtaUoo  with  English  words. 
'  To  go  to  the  Bottom  of  this  Matter,  I  must  observe  that 
the  Tone,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  the  Accent  of  every 
Nation  in  their  ordinary  Speech  is  altogether  different 
from  that  of  every  other  People,  as  we  may  see  even  in 
the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  who  border  so  near  upon  us.  By 
the  Tone  or  Accent  I  do  not  mean  the  Pronunciation  of 
each  particular  Word,  but  the  Sound  of  the  whole  Sen- 
tence. Thus  it  is  very  common  for  an  English  gentle- 
man, when  he  hears  a  French  Tragedy,  to  complain  that 
the  Actors  all  of  them  speak  in  a  Tone ;  and  therefore  he 
very  wisely  prefers  his  own  countrymen,  not  considering" 
that  a  Foreigner  complains  of  the  same  Tone  in  an 
English  Actor. 

'  For  this  Reason,  the  Recitative  Music  in  every  Lan- 
guage should  be  as  different  as  the  Tone  or  Accent  of 
each  Language;  for  otherwise  what  may  properly  ex- 
press a  Passion  in  one  Language,  will  not  do  it  in 
another.  Every  one  that  has  been  long  in  Italy  knows: 
very  well  that  the  Cadences  in  the  Kecitativo  bear  a 
remote  AflSnity  to  the  Tone  of  their  Voices  in  ordinary 
Conversation ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  are  only  the 
Accents  of  their  Language  made  more  Musical  andf 
Tuneftil. 

'  Thus  the  Notes  of  Interrogation  or  Admiration  in  the* 
Italian  Musick  (if  one  may  so  call  them),  which  re- 
semble their  Accents  in  Discourse  on  such  Occasions, 
are  not  unlike  the  ordinary  Tones  of  an  English  Voice 
when  we  are  angry;  insomuch  that  I  have  often  seen  our 
Audiences  extremely  mistaken  as  to  what  has  been 
doing  upon  the  Stage,  and  expecting  to  see  the  Hera 
kno^  down  his  Messenger  when  he  has  been  asking 
him  a  question ;  or  fancying  that  he  quarrels  with  his- 
Friend  when  he  only  bids  him  Good-morrow. 

'  For  this  reason  the  Italian  artbts  cannot  agree  with 
our  English  musicians  in  admiring  PurceU's  Composi- 
tions, and  thinking  his  Tunes  so  wonderfully  adapted 
to  his  words,  because  both  Nations  do  not  always  ex- 
press the  same  Passions  by  the  same  Sounds. 

'  I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion  that  an  English 
Composer  should  not  follow  the  Italian  Recitative  too- 
serviiely,  but  make  use  of  many  s^entle  Deviations  from 
it  in  Compliance  with  his  own  Native  Language.  He 
may  copy  out  of  it  all  the  lulling  Softness  and  Dying^ 
Falls  (as  Shakespeare  calls  them),  b^it  should  still  re- 
member that  he  ought  to  accommodate  himself  to  an 
English  Audience,  and  by  humouring  the  Tone  of  our 
Voices  in  ordinary  Conversation,  have  the  same  Regard 
to  the  Accent  of  his  own  Language,  as  those  Persons- 
had  to  theirs  whom  he  professes  to  imitate.    It  is  oh* 
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*  served  that  several  of  the  sinnn^  Birds  of  our  own 
Country  learn  to  sweeten  their  Voices,  and  mellow  the 

*  Harshness  of  their  natural  Notes  hy  practising  under 
-*  those  that  come  from  warmer  Climates.    In  the  same 

*  manner  I  would  allow  the  Italian  Opera  to  lend  our 
■*  English  Musick  as  much  as  may  grace  and  soften  it,  hut 
''never  entirely  to  annihilate  and  destroy  it.  Let  the 
^  Infusion  he  as  strong  as  you  please,  hut  still  let  the 
'  Suhject  Matter  of  it  he  Enelish. 

<  A  Composer  should  fit  his  Musick  to  the  Genius  of 

*  the  People,  and  consider  that  the  Delicacy  of  Hearing 
^and  Taste  of  Harmony  has  heen  formed  upon  those 

*  Sounds  which  every  Country  abounds  with.  In  short, 
'  that  musick  is  of  a  relative  Nature,  and  what  is  Harmony 

*  to  one  Ear  may  he  Dissonance  to  another.* 

Whoever  reflects  on  these  sentiments  must  he  inclined 
io  question  as  well  the  goodness  of  the  author*s  ear  as  his 
knowledge  of  suhject.  The  principle  on  which  his  rear 
zoning  is  founded,  is  clearly  that  the  powers  of  music  are 
local;  deriving  their  efficacy  from  habit,  custom,  and 
whatever  else  we  are  to  understand  hy  the  genius  of 
a  )>eople;  a  position  as  repufi:nant  to  reason  and  ex- 
perience as  that  which  concludes  his  disquisition,  viz., 
that '  what  is  harmony  to  one  ear  may  he  dissonance  to 

*  another ; '  whence  as  a  corollary  it  must  necessarilr  follow, 
that  the  same  harmony  or  the  same  succession  of  sounds 
may  produce  different  effects  on  different  persons ;  and 
that  one  may  he  excited  to  mirth  hy  an  air  that  has 
drawn  tears  from  another. 

A  late  writer,  in  a  strain  of  criticism  not  less  erroneous 
than  affectedly  refined,  forgetting  the  energy  of  harmony, 
independent  of  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  loudness 
or  softness  that  accompany  the  utterance  of  it ;  or  per- 
haps not  knowing  that  certain  modulations  or  combina- 
tions of  sounds  nave  a  necessary  tendency  to  inspire 
fraud  and  sublime  sentiments,  such,  for  instance,  as  we 
ear  in  the  Exaltabo  of  Palestrina,  the  Hosanna  oi 
Gibbons,  the  opening  of  the  first  concerto  of  Corelli,  and 
many  of  Mr.  Handel's  anthems,  ascribes  to  the  bursts,  as 
he  calls  them,  of  Boranello,*  and  the  symphonies  of 
Yeomellif  the  power  of  dilating,  agitating,  and  rousing 
the  soul  like  the  paintings  of  Timomachus  and  Aristides,t 
whose  works  by  the  way  no  man  living  ever  saw,  and  of 
whose  very  names  we  should  be  ignorant,  did  they  not 
occur,  the  one  in  Pliny,  the  other  in  some  of  the  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthologia. 

In  a  manner  widely  different  do  those  poets  and  philo- 
sophers treat  music,  who,  being  susceptible  of  its  charms, 
and  considering  it  as  worthy  the  most  abstract  specula- 
tion, have  made  themselves  acauainted  with  its  principles. 
Milton,  whenever  he  speaks  of  the  subject,  and  there  are 
many  passages  in  the  Paradise  Lost  and  his  other  poems 
where  he  has  taken  occasion  to  introduce  it,  besides 
«xpressing  an  enthusiastic  fondness  for  music,  talks  the 
lan^age  of  a  master. 

His  ideas  of  the  joint  efficacy  of  music  and  poetry,  and 
of  the  nature  of  harmony,  are  manifested  in  the  following 
well-known  passage : — 

And  ever  against  eating  cares 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  aires ; 

Married  to  immortal  verse, 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 

In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out, 

With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning, 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running ; 

Untwisting  all  the  chains,  that  tyo 

The  hidden  sonl  of  harmony. 

*  L  •.  BuianeUo,  a  ditdple  of  LottL 

t  Nicola  lomdU,  a  celebnted  compoternow  living  at  Kaplet. 
t  See  an  Inquiry  into  the  Beauties  of  Painting  by  Daniel  Webb,  Etq. 
Syo.  17e9,  page  167. 


Cathedral  music  and  choral  service  he  describes  in 
terms  that  sufficiently  declare  his  abilities  to  judge  of  it, 
and  its  effects  on  his  own  mind : — 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow. 

To  the  fuU-voic'd  choir  below, 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  dear^  . 

As  may  with  sweetness  through  nune  eai 

Dissolve  me  into  extasies, 

And  bring  all  heav'n  before  mine  eyes. 

The  following  sonnet,  addressed  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Henry  Lawes,  points  out  one  of  the  great  excellencies  in 
the  composition  of  music  to  words : — 

Harry,  whose  tnnefhl  and  well-measui^d  song 
First  taught  our  English  music  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas*  ears,  committing  short  and  long ; 
Thy  worth  and  skill  exempt  thee  from  the  throng, 
With  praise  enough  for  envy  to  look  wan ; 
To  after-age  thou  shalt  be  writ  the  man, 
That  with  smooth  air  could  humour  best  our  tongue. 
Thou  honour*st  verse,  and  verse  must  lend  her  wing 
To  honour  thee,  the  priest  of  Phoebus*  choir, 
That  tUD*st  their  happiest  lines  in  hymn  or  story. 
Dante  shall  give  Fame  leave  to  set  thee  higher 
Than  his  Casella,  whom  he  woo'd  to  sing, 
Met  in  the  milder  shades  of  Purgatory. 

His  sonnet  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Hyde  conveys  his  sense  of 
the  delights  of  a  musical  evening : — 
Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son. 

Now  that  the  fields  are  dank,  and  wa^'s  are  mire, 

Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  sullen  day ;  what  may  be  won 
From  the  hard  season  gaining  ?  time  will  run 

On  smoother,  till  Favonius  re-inspire 

The  frozen  eaith ;  and  clothe  in  fresh  attire 
The  lilie  and  l^e  rose,  that  neither  sow'd  nor  spun. 
What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice, 

Of  Attic  taste,  with  wine ;  whence  we  may  rise 
To  hear  the  lute  well  toucht,  or  artful  voice 

Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air? 

He,  who  of  those  delights  can  judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oft  is  not  unwise. 

And  in  his  tractate  on  Education,  he  recommends  tlie 
practice  of  music  in  terms  that  bespeak  his  skill  in  the 
science.     'The  interim  of  unsweating  themselves  re^- 

*  larly,  and  convenient  rest  before  meat,  may  both  with 
<pront  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recreating  and  com- 

*  posing  their  travail*d  spurits  with  the  solemn  and  divine 

*  harmonies  of  musick  heard  or  learnt ;  either  while  the 
'  sUlfUl  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant,  in 
'lofty  fuffues,  or  the  whole  symphony  with  artfhJ  and  un- 
'imaginaole  touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well  studied 
'  chords  of  some  choice  composer ;  sometimes  the  lute,  or 
'soft  organ-stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices  either    to 

*  religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties :  which,  if  wise  men  and 
'  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  power  over 
'dispositions  and  manners,  to  smooth  and  make  them 
<  gentle  from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered  passions.' 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Natural  History,  has  given  a  great 
variety  of  experiments  touching  music,  that  shew  him  to 
have  been  not  barely  a  philosopher,  an  enquirer  into  the 
phenomena  of  sounds  but  a  master  of  the  science  of  har- 
mony, and  very  intimately  acquainted  with  the  precepts 
of  musical  composition. 

That  we  have  so  few  instances  of  this  kind  is  greatly  to 
be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  in  poetry  and  pamting  the 
easels  far  otherwise :  in  the  course  of  a  classical  education 
men  acquire  not  only  a  taste  of  ihe  beauties  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets,  but  a  nice  and  discriminating  facwdty, 
that  enables  them  to  discern  their  excellencies  and  defects ; 
and  in  painting,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  works  of 
eminent  artists,  aided  by  a  sound  judgment,  will  go  near 
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to  form  the  character  of  a  connoisseur,  and  render  the 
possessor  of  it  susceptible  of  all  that  delight  which  the  art 
IS  capable  of  afibrmng  |  and  this  we  see  exemplified  in 
numberless  instances,  where  persons  unskilled  in  the 
practice  of  painting  become  enaoled  to  distinguish  hands, 
to  compare  styles,  and  to  mark  the  beauties  of  composi- 
tion, character,  drawing,  and  colouring,  with  a  d^^ree  of 
accuracy  and  precision  equal  to  that  of  masters.  But  few, 
except  ihe  masters  of  the  science,  are  possessed  of  know- 
ledge sufficient  to  enable  them  to  discourse  with  proprietv 
on  music ;  nor  indeed  do  many  attend  to  that  which  is 
its  greatest  excellence,  its  influence  on  the  human  mind, 
or  those  irresistable  charms  which  render  the  passions 
subservient  to  the  power  of  well  modulated  sounds,  and 
inspire  the  mind  with  the  roost  exalted  sentiments.  One 
admires  a  fine  voice,  another  a  delicate  touch,  another 
what  he  calls  a  brilliant  finger ;  and  many  are  pleased 
with  that  music  which  appears  most  difficult  in  the 
execution,  and  in  judging  of  their  own  feelings,  mistake 
wonder  for  delight. 

To  remove  the  numberless  prejudices  respecting  music, 
which  those  onlj^  entertain  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
science,  or  are  mistaken  in  its  nature  and  end ;  to  point 
out  its  various  excellencies,  and  to  assert  its  dignity, 
as  a  science  worthy  ihe  exercise  of  our  rational  as  well  as 
audible  faculties,  the  only  effectual  way  seems  to  be  to  in- 
vesti^te  its  principles,  as  founded  in  general  and  invari- 
able Taws,  and  to  trace  the  improvements  therein  which 
have  resulted  firom  the  accumulated  studies  and  experience 
of  a  lone  succession  of  ages,  such  a  detail  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  science  to  a  certainty,  and  to  furnish  a  ground 
for  criticism;  and  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of 
literary  history,  of  the  deficiency  whereof  Lord  Bacon  has 
declared  his  sentiments  in  the  following  emphatical  terms : 

'  History  is  Natural,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary ; 
'  whereof  the  three  first  I  allow  as  extant,  the  fourth  I 

*  note  as  deficient.  For  no  man  hath  propounded  to  him- 
'  self  the  general  state  of  learning  to  be  described  and 
'represented  firom  age  to  age,  as  many  have  done  the 
'  works  of  nature,  and  the  state  civil  and  ecclesiastical ; 
'without  which  the  history  of  the  world  seemeth  to 

<  me  to  be  as  the  statue  of  Polyphemus  with  his  eye  out, 
'that  part  being  wanting  which  doth  most  shew  the  spirit 
'  and  me  of  the  person.    And  yet  I  am  not  ignorant,  that 

<  in  divers  particular  sciences,  as  of  the  jurisconsults,  Uie 

*  mathematicians,  the  rhetoricians,  the  philosophers,  ihere 
*are  set  down  some  small  memorials  of  tne  schools, 

*  authors,  and  books ;  and  so  likewise  some  barren  relations 
'  touching  the  invention  of  arts  or  usages. 

<  But  a  iust  story  of  learning,  containing  the  antiquities 
'  and  origmals,  of  knowledges  and  their  sects,  their  mven- 
'  tions,  tneir  traditions,  their  diverse  administrations  and 

*  managings,  their  flourishings,  their  oppositions,  decays, 
'depressions,  oblivions,  removes,  witn  the  causes  and 
'occasions  of  them,  and  all  other  events  concerning 
'  learning,  throughout  the  ages  of  the  world,  I  may  truly 
'affirm  to  be  wanting.'* 

If  anything  can  be  necessary  to  enforce  arguments  so 
weighty  as  are  contained  in  the  above  passage ;  it  must 
be  mstances  of  error,  resulting  from  tne  want  of  that 
intelligence  which  it  is  the  business  of  history  to  commu- 
nicate ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  music  affords 
more  examples  of  this  kind  than  perhaps  any  science 
whatever :  for,  not  to  remark  on  those  uncertain  and  con- 
tradictory accounts  which  are  given  of  the  discovery  of 
the  consonances,  some  writers  attributing  it  to  P3rtha- 
fforas,  others  to  Diodes,  that  relation  of  the  fact  which 
has  gained  most  credit  with  mankind,  as  deriving  its 
authority  from  the  Pythagorean  school,  is  demonstratably 

*  Of  tbe  adTanoement  of  LMinlng,  book  II. 


false  and  erroneous,  f  Again,  as  to  the  invention  of  sym- 
phoniac  harmony,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  music  in  parts, 
many  ascribe  it  to  the  ancients,  and  say  that  it  was  m  use 
among  the  Greeks,  though  no  evidence  of  the  fact  can  be 
drawn  frt>m  their  writings  now  extant  Others  assert  it 
to  be  a  modem  improvement,  but  to  whom  it  is  due  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  discover. 

As  to  the  modem  system,  there  is  the  irrefragable  evi- 
dence of  his  own  writings  extant,  though  not  in  print, 
that  it  was  settled  by  Guido  Aretinus,  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  the  monastery  of  Pomposa  in  Tuscany,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  1028;  yet  this  fact,  which  is 
also  related  as  an  important  event  m  the  Annales  Ecclesi- 
astici  of  Cardinal  Baronius,  has  been  rendered  doubtful 
by  an  assertion  of  a  writer  now  living,  Signer  Martinelli, 
that  one  of  the  same  name  and  place,  Fra  Guittone 
d'Areszo,  an  Italian  poet  of  great  eminence,  and  who 
lived  about  two  hundred  years  after,  adjusted  that  musical 
scale  by  which  we  now  sing ;%  and  fiirther  that  the  same 
Fra  Guit^ne  was  the  inventor  of  counterpoint  Again, 
those  who  give  the  invention  of  the  modem  system,  and 
the  application  thereto  of  the  syllables  used  in  solmisation 
to  the  tme  author,  ascribe  also  to  him  the  invention  of 
music  in  consonance,  and  also  of  the  Clavicembalum  or 
harpsichord ;  whereas  the  harpsichord  is  an  improvement 
of  the  Clavicitherium,  an  instrument  known  in  England 
in  Gower's  time  by  the  name  of  the  Citole,  fromCisTELLA, 
a  little  chest  Another  writer  asserts,  on  what  authority 
we  are  not  told,  that  counterpoint,  which  implies  music  in 
consonance,  was  invented  by  John  of  Dunstable,  who 
flourished  anno  1400 ;  and  another,  $  mistakine  the  name, 
attributes  it  to  St  Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Mr.  Marpourg  of  Berlin,  a  person  now  living,  has  token 
up  this  relation,  groundless  as  it  is,  and  in  a  book  of  his 
writing,  entitled  'Trait6  dela  Fugue  et  du  Counterpoint,' 
has  done  little  less  than  assert  that  St  Dunstan  invented 
counterpoint,  by  reducing  into  order  the  rules  for  compo- 
sition in  four  parts,  and  not  a  few  give  credit  to  his 
testimony.il 

Again  we  are  told,  that  whereas  the  Greeks  signified 
the  several  sounds  in  their  scale  by  the  letters  of  their 
alphabet,  or  by  characters  derived  from  them,  Guido  in- 
vented a  more  compendious  method  of  notation  by  points 
stationed  on  a  stove  of  five  lines,  and  occupying  both  the 
lines  and  the  spaces.  This  assertion  is  troe  but  in  part ; 
for  the  stove,  and  that  of  many  lines,  was  in  use  near  half 
a  century  before  Guido  was  bom  ;  and  all  that  can  be 
ascribed  to  him  is  <he  placing  points  as  well  in  the  spaces 

t  Vide  infra,  page  10,  et  seq. 

t  *  Fra  Golttone  d'Aiesso,  oele1>re  per  i  tnoi  aoritta  sopra  la  miuica, 
'ioTentore  del  ooDtrappunto,  e  dal  quale  fnrono  flsaati  i  tuoni,  che  pre- 

*  teDtemente  si  eantano.'  Lettere  fluniHari  e  crltiche  di  Vincenxio  Mar- 
tinelli. Londra,  1 758.  Prefksione,  page  TiiL  This  person  had  undertaken 
to  write  a  history  of  music  See  his  letters  above  dted,  page  104,  oon- 
taining  an  i^ology  tm  his  not  having  published  It. 

or  this  Fra  Guittone  an  acoount  may  be  seen  in  the  Istoria  della  Vol- 
gar  Poesia  of  Crescimbeni,  lib.  II.  page  84.  He  flourished  about  1250, 
and  is  celebrated  among  the  best  of  the  ancient  Tuscan  poets.  In  the 
same  work,  lib.  III.  paire  176,  is  a  sonnet  of  hit  writing ;  and  in  Mr. 
Baxetti's  Histonr  of  the  Italian  Tongue,  prefixed  to  his  Italian  library, 
page  Iz.  is  a  fohle  of  Fra  Guittone,  which  Barettl  says  may  be  taken  for 
a  composition  of  yesterday. 

f  Wollisang  Caspar  Prints,  in  his  History  of  Music,  written  in  the  Ger- 
man language,  and  published  at  Dresden  in  the  year  1690,  who  has 
given  a  relation  purporting  that  *  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  940,  Dunstan, 
otherwise  Dunstaphus,  an  Englishman,  being  very  young,  betook  him- 

*  self  to  the  study  of  music,  and  thereby  acquired  immortal  feme.  He 
'  was  the  first  that  composed  songs  of  diflkrent  parts,  that  is  to  say,  Bass, 
« Tenor,  Descant,  and  vagant  or  Alt,'  page  104,  sect.  U.  The  whole  re- 
lation is  an  error,  arising  ftom  a  mistaken  sense  of  a  passage  in  the 
Prsceptionea  Musioes  Poetics  of  Johannes  Kncius,  a  writer  on  music  in 
the  year  1618.    Vide  infra,  page  176  in  note,  S74  in  note,  651  in  note. 

I  *  Dunstan,  ArchevSque  de  Canterbory,  qui  vivott  dans  le  dixitoie 

*  sldde,  a  toOJours  eu  I'nooneur  d'avoir  oommenc6r  ainsi  que  d'avoir 

*  fray6  le  chemin  anx  autres.    n  xedigea  en  erAe  les  regies  de  la  com- 

*  position  4  quartre  parties,  et  par  14  donna  una  nonveUe  ^poque  4  la 
*musiqae.'    Partie  u.  page  vL 
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as  on  the  linefl,  which  it  must  be  owned  is  an  ingenious 
and  usefti]  contrivance. 

To  assist  the  memory  and  facilitate  the  practice  of  sol- 
misation,  it  is  also  said  that  Guido  made  use  of  the  left 
hand,  givinff  to  the  top  of  the  thumb  the  note  Tam  ut, 
to  the  joint  below  it  A  re,  to  the  next  B  mi,  and  so  on, 
placing  the  highest  note  of  his  sjrstem,  E  la,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  hand,  vii.,  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger ; 
but  nothing  of  this  Idnd  is  to  be  round,  or  indeed  is  men- 
tioned, or  even  hinted  at,  in  any  of  his  writings,  and 
we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  whole  is  an  invention 
of  some  other  person. 

Little  less  confusion  attends  the  relations  extant  re- 
n>eeting  the  invention  of  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis,  and 
those  marks  or  characters  used  to  signify  the  several 
lengths  or  durations  of  notes.  The  vulgar  tale  is,  that 
John  de  Muris,  a  Norman,  and  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne 
about  the  vear  1330,  invented  eight  musical  characters, 
namely,  the  Maxima,  or  as  we  call  it,  the  Large,  the 
Long,  the  Breve,  Semibreve,  Minim,  Semiminim  or 
Crotchet,  Chroma  or  Quaver,  and  die  Semichroma, 
assiffnin^  to  each  a  several  length  in  respect  of  time 
or  £iration.*  Now  upon  the  face  of  the  relation  there  is 
great  reason  to  conclude,  that  in  the  orisinal  institution 
of  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis,  the  semmreve  was  the 
,  shortest  note;  but  there  is  undeniable  evidence  that  as 
t  well  the  minim  as  the  notes  in  succession  after  it,  were  of 
I  comparatively  late  invention. 

But  ibis  is  not  all ;  De  Muris  was  not  A  Norman,  but 
an  Englishman :  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  Cantus 
Mensurabilis :  not  he,  but  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Franco,  a  scholastic,  as  he  is  called,  of  Liege,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century  invented  certain  characters 
to  signify  the  duration  of  sounds,!  that  is  to  say,  the  four 
first  above  mentioned. 

Another  prevailing  error  respecting  music  has  got  pos- 
session of  the  minds  of  many  people,  vis.,  that  those  sin- 
gularly sweet  and  pathetic  melodies  with  which  the  Scots 
music  abounds,  were  introduced  into  it  by  David  Rizsio, 
an  Italian  musician,  and  a  favourite  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots ;  the  reverse  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  that  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Italians  themselves ;  the  Scots  tunes 
are  the  genuine  produce  of  Scotland ;  those  of  greatest 
merit  among  them  are  compositions  of  a  king  of  that 
countnr ;  and  of  these  some  of  the  most  celebrated  madri- 
gals of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  composers  are 
avowed  imitations.! 

Again,  few  are  sufficientl3r  acquainted  with  the  hbtory 
of  tne  science,  and  in  particular  how  long  the  severiu 
musical  instruments  now  known  by  us  have  been  in  use, 
to  prevent  being  imposed  on  bv  pretended  new  inventions : 
the  harp  of  .£olus,  as  it  is  called,  on  which  so  much  has 
been  lately  said  and  written,  was  constructed  by  Kircher 
above  a  century  ago,  and  is  accurately  described  in  his 
Musurgia ;  as  is  also  the  perpendicular  harpsichord,  and 
an  instrument  so  contrived  as  to  produce  sound  by  the 
friction  of  wheels,  from  which  the  modem  lyrichord  is 
manifestly  taken.  The  new  system,  as  it  is  csuled,  of  the 
flute  abec,  proposed  about  forty  years  ago  by  the  youneer 
Stanesby,  is  in  truth  the  old  and  original  system  of  that 
instrument,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Mersennus ;  and  the 
clarinet,  an  instrument  unknown  in  England  till  within 
these  last  twenty  years,  was  invented  by  John  Christo- 
pher Denner,  a  wind  musical  instrument  maker  of  Leipsic 
above  a  century  ago.f 

*  NieoU  Vloentino,  a  writer  of  the  tlztoenth  century,  with  eome  de- 
gree oi  ingenuity,  attompta  to  shew  that  tliese  chaxacten  are  but  dif- 
ferent modiflcations  of  the  round  and  square  b,  which  had  been  introduced 
into  Guido%  scale  for  anotlier  puipoee. 

f  Vide  infra,  pages  S17,  SSI,  S63. 

t  Vide  inftra,  page  568. 

f  Vide  infra,  page  6fl. 


Farther,  it  has  for  the  honour  of  this  our  native  country 
been  said  of  Purcell,  that  his  music  was  very  difierent 
from  the  Italian ;  that  it  was  entirely  English,  that  it  was 
masculine,  n  Against  the  two  first  of  these  assertions  we 
have  his  own  testimony  in  the  preface  to  one  of  hb  works, 
wherein  he  says  that  he  has  endeavoured  at  a  just  imita- 
tion of  the  most  famed  Italian  masters,  with  a  view,  as  he 
adds,  to  bring  the  cavity  and  seriousness  of  that  sort  of 
music  into  voguclT  As  to  the  third,  the  judicious  peruser 
of  his  compositions  will  find  that  they  are  ever  suited 
to  the  occasion,  and  are  equally  calculated  to  excite 
tender,  and  robust  or  manly  affections. 

Lastiv,  of  the  many  who  at  this  time  profess  to  love 
music,  few  are  acquainted  with  the  characters,  and  even 
the  names  of  those  many  eminent  persons  celebrated  for 
their  skD]  and  great  attainments  in  the  science,  and  who 
flourished  under  the  patronage  of  the  greatest  potentates, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century^ 
and,  with  respect  to  those  of  our  own  country,  it  is  true 
there  is  scarce  a  boy  in  anv  of  the  choirs  in  the  kingdom 
but  knows  (hat  Tallis  and  Bird  composed  anthems,  and 
Child,  Batten,  Rogers,  and  Aldrich  services;  but  of  thehr 
compositions  at  large,  and  in  what  particulars  they  ex- 
celled, even  their  teachers  are  ignorant 

Under  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  benefits  that  must 
result  from  the  kmd  of  intelligence  here  recommended, 
attempts  have  been  made  at  different  periods  to  trace  the 
rise  and  process  of  music  in  a  course  of  historical  narra- 
tion ;  and  let  it  not  be  deemed  an  invidious  ofiice,  if  those 
defects  in  the  attempts  of  others  are  pointed  out,  which 
alone  can  justify  the  present  undertakmg. 

In  the  Menagiana,  tome  I.  page  303,  mention  is  made 
of  a  canon  of  Tours  of  the  name  of  Ouvard,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  music :  Mattheson,  in  his  Volkommenen 
Capellmeister,  takes  notice  of  this  work,  and  says  that  it 
comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeentii  century,  and  is 
perhaps  extant  in  MS.  in  some  library  at  Paris.  But  the 
first  attempt  of  this  kind  in  print  is  a  treatise  of  Johannes 
Albertus  Bannius,   *De  Musicse  origine,  progressu  et 

*  deniqu^  studio  bene  instituendo,'  published  in  1637,  in 
octavo. 

Next  to  this,  in  point  of  time,  is  the  History  of  Music 
of  Wolfj^ang  Caspar  Printz,  chapel-master  and  director  of 
the  choir  ot  the  church  of  Sorau,  printed  at  Dresden 
in  the  ^ear  1690,  in  a  small  quarto  volume,  with  the  tilJe 
of  '  Historiche  Beschreibunff  der  Edelen  Singund  Kling- 
'  kunst.'  Neither  of  the  two  btter  works  can  be  considered 
as  a  history  of  the  science ;  the  first  of  them  is  a  very 
small  volume,  and  the  othei  not  a  large  one,  containing 
little  more  than  a  list  of  writers  on  music  disposed  in 
chronological  order. 

The  appendix  of  Dr.  Wallis  to  his  edition  of  Ptolemy, 
published  in  1682,  though  not  a  history  of  the  science, 
contains  many  historicu  particulars  respecting  music, 
besides  that  in  sundry  instances  it  renders  intelli^ble  the 
doctrines  of  the  ancient  writers.  It  is  written  with  great 
accuracy  and  perspicuity,  and  abounds  with  instances  of 
that  acuteness  and  penetration  for  which  the  author  is 
celebrated. 

In  1683,  the  Sieur  Gabriel  Ouillaume  Nivers,  organist 
of  the  chapel  of  Lewis  XIV.  published  *  Dissertation 

*  sur  le  Chant  Gregorien,'  a  small  octavo  volume,  but  in 
effect  a  history  of  ecclesiastical  music,  with  a  relation  of 
the  many  corruptions  it  has  undergone.  In  it  are  many 
curious  passages  relating  to  the  subject,  extracted  frx>m 
the  fathers  and  the  rituausts,  with  the  observations  of  the 
author,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  learned  man  in  his 
profession. 

I  Granger's  Biographical  History  of  England,  as  it  is  balled,  vol.  II., 
part  II.,  class  X.  tit.  mvbiciaii s,  art.  Hxitexcvs  Pukcxll. 
n  vide  inflra,  page  744. 
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In  1695  Oio.  Andrea  Angelini  Bontempi,  of  Penuna, 
published  in  a  thin  volume  a  work  of  some  merit,  entiUed 
'  Historia  Musica.'  Berardi  mentions  a  work  of  one 
Pietro  Arragona,  a  Florentine,  entitled '  Istoria  Armonica,' 
but  Brossard  doubts  the  existence  of  it* 

A  history  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  and  of  the  college  of 
singers  thereto  belonging,  is  contained  in  a  work  entitled 
'  Osservazioni  per  ben  regolare  il  Core  de  i  Canton  della 

*  Cappella  Pontificia,  tanto  nelle  Funzioni  ordinarie  che 
'straordinarie,'  by  Andrea  Adami  da  Bolsena,  Maestro 
della  Cappella  Pontificia,  published  at  Rome  in  1711,  in 
a  quarto  volume.  In  this  book  are  many  curious 
particulars. 

There  it  also  extant  in  two  volumes  duodecimo,  but 
divided  into  four,  a  book  entitled '  Histoire  de  la  Musique 
'et  de  ses  Efiets,'  printed  first  at  Paris  in  1715,  and 
afterwards  at  Amsterdam  in  1725.  The  materials  for 
this  publication  were  certain  papers  found  in  the  study  of 
the  Abb6  Bourdelot,  and  others  of  his  nephew  Bonnet 
Bourdelot,  physician  to  the  king  of  France,  the  letters  of 
the  Abb6  Kaguenet  and  others,  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  Italian  and  French  opera  and  music,  together  with 
sundry  other  papers  on  the  same  subject  The  publisher 
was  Bonnet,  a  nephew  of  the  Abb^  Bourdelot ; 

and  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  work  is,  that  ihe  whole 
is  a  confused  Jumble  of  intelligence  and  controversv ;  and, 
saving  that  it  contains  some  curious  memoirs  of  Lully, 
and  a  few  other  of  the  French  musicians,  has  very  litUe 
claim  to  attention. 

About  the  year  1730,  Mr.  Peter  Prelleur,  an  able 
musician  and  organist,  published  a  work  entitled  'The 
'modem  Music-master,  containing  an  introduction  to 
'  singing,  and  instructions  for  most  of  the  instruments  in 
'  use.'  At  the  end  of  this  book  is  a  brief  history  of  music, 
in  which  are  sundry  particulars  worth  noting :  it  has  no 
name  to  it,  but  was  nevertheless  compiled  by  the  above 
person. 

John  Godfrey  Walther,  a  prdfessor  of  music,  and  oi^ 
ganist  of  the  church  of  St  reter  and  Paul  at  Weimar, 
published  in  1732  a  musical  Lexicon  or  Bibliotheque, 
wherein  is  a  great  variety  of  information  respecting  music 
and  musicians  of  all  countries  and  i^es.  Af attheson  of 
Hamburg,  in  his  '  Critica  Musica,'  his  '  Orchestre,'  and 
a  work  entitled  'Volkommenen  Capellmeister,'  L  e,  the 
perfect  Chapelmaster,  has  brought  together  many  parti- 
culars of  the  like  kind ;  but  the  want  of  method  renders 
these  compositions,  in  an  historical  view,  of  little  use. 

In  the  year  1740,  an  ingenious  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Grassineau,t  published  a  Dictionary  of  Music  in  one 
octavo  volume,  with  a  recommendation  of  the  work  by 
Dr.  Pepnsch,  Dr.  Greene,  and  Mr.  Oalliard.  The  book 
had  the  appearance  of  a  learned  work,  and  all  men  won- 
dered who  the  author  could  be :  it  seems  he  had  been  an 
amanuensis  of  the  former  of  these  persons.  The  foundsr 
tion  of  this  dictionary  is  a  translation  of  that  of  Sebastian 
Brossard;  the  additions  include  all  the  musical  articles 
contained  in  the  two  volumes  of  Chambers's  Dictionary, 
with  perhaps  a  few  hintb  and  emendations  furnished  by 
Dr.  repusch.  The  book  nevertheless  abounds  witn 
errors,  and,  though  a  useful  and  entertaining  publication, 
is  not  to  be  reliea  on. 

In  1756,  Fr.  Wilhelm  Marpourg,  a  musician  of  Berlin, 
published  in  a  thin  quarto  volume,  *  Trait6  de  la  Fu^e  et 
'  du  Contrepoint,'  the  second  part  whereof  is  a  brief  history 
of  counterpoint  and  fugue.  The  same  person  is  also  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  '  Critische  Einleitune  in  die 

*  Geschichte  und  Lehrsake  der  alten  und  neuen  Musick,' 
printed  at  JBerlin  in  1759.  It  is  part  of  a  larger  work, 
and  the  remainder  is  not  yet  published. 

*  Catalooua  of  writon  on  muiic  at  the  end  of  hit  *  DMonnaiie  de 
'  ICnalqiie,   ootayo,  pa^  869. 
t  See  an  aooount  of  him  page  80,  in  the  notes. 


The  *  Storia  della  Musica '  of  Padre  Martini  of  Boloffna, 
of  which  as  yet  only  two  volumes  have  been  published, 
and  those  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  years  irom  each 
other,  is  a  learned  and  curious  work ;  but  the  great  study 
and  labour  bestowed  by  the  author  in  compiling  it,  make 
us  despair  of  ever  seeinff  it  completed. 

The  '  Histoire  generue,  critique,  et  {>hilologique  de  la 
'Musique,'  of  Mons.  De  Blainville,  printed  at  raris  in 
1767.  in  a  thin  quarto  volume,  has  very  little  pretence  to 
the  title  it  bears :  like  some  other  worxs  of  the  kind,  it  is 
difiuse  where  it  ought  to  be  succinct,  and  brief  where  one 
would  wish  to  find  it  copious. 

A  character  very  different  is  due  to  a  work  in  two 
volumes,  quarto,  entitled  'De  Cantu  et  Musica  sacra, 
'a  prima  Ecclesise  .£tate  usque  ad  prsesens  Tempus; 
'  Auctore  Martino  Gerberto,  Monasterii  et  Congregationis 
'Sancti  Blasii  in  Silva  Nigra  Abbate,  Sacrique  Komani 
'  Imperii  Princeps.  Typis  San-Blasianis,  1774.'  In  this 
most  valuable  work  the  author  has  with  great  learning, 
judgment,  and  candour,  given  the  history  of  ecclesiastical 
music ;  and  the  author  of  the  present  work  felicitates 
himself  on  finding  his  sentiments  on  the  subject,  particu- 
larly of  the  churdi  composers,  and  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  style,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  so  able 
a  writer.  He  is  farther  happy  to  see  that  without  any 
communication  with  this  iUustnous  dignitary,  and  without 
having  perused  his  book,  by  the  help  of  materials,  which 
thb  country  alone  has  funiished,  he  has  been  able  to 
pursue  a  similar  track  of  narration,  and  to  relate  and 
authenticate  many  facts  contained  therein. t 

At  the  beginning  of  this  present  year  1776,  the  musical 
world  were  favoured  with  the  first  volume  of  a  work  en- 
titled 'A  General  History  of  Music  from  the  earliest 
'  Ages  to  the  present  Period,  with  a  Dissertation  on  the 
*  Music  of  the  Ancients,  by  Charles  Bumey,  Mus.  D., 
'  F.  R.  S.'  The  author  in  the  proposals  for  his  sub- 
scription has  given  assurances  of  the  publication  of 
a  second,  which  we  doubt  not  he  will  make  food. 

From  those  who  have  thus  taken  upon  tnem  to  trace 
the  rise  and  progress  of  music  in  a  course  of  historical  de- 
duction, we  pass  to  others  who  appear  to  have  made  coir 
lections  for  the  like  purpose,  but  were  defeated  in  their 
intentions  of  benefiting  the  science  by  their  labours. 

And  first  Anthony  Wood«  who  hin^elf  was  a  proficient 
in  music,  and  entertained  an  enthusiastic  fondness  for  the 
art,  had  it  seems  meditated  a  history  of  musicians,  a  work 
which  his  curiosity  and  unwearied  mdustiy  rendered  him 
very  fit  for :  to  this  end  he  made  a  collection  of  memoirs, 
which  is  extant,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  among  the 
manuscripts  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum;  and  in  the 
printed  catalogue  thereof  is  thus  numbered  and  described  : 
^  8568. 106.     Some  materials  toward  a  history  of  the  lives 


the  Fasti  Oxonienses,  wherein  are  contained  a  great 
number  of  memoirs  of  eminent  English  musicians,  equally 
curious  and  satbfactory,  the  perusal  whereof  in  the  origi- 
nal MS.  has  contributed  to  render  thb  work  somewhat 
less  imperfect  than  it  must  have  been  without  such  infor- 
mation as  they  afford. 

Dr.  Henry  Aldrich,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  of  such  skill  in  music,  that  he  holds  a  place 
among  the  most  eminent  of  our  English  church  musicians, 
had  formed  a  design  of  a  history  of  music  on  a  most  ex- 
tensive plan.  His  papers  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church 
college,  Oxford,  have  been  carefully  perused:  among 
them  are  a  great  number  of  loose  notes,  bints,  and  memo- 

t  The  fitwt  U,  that  the  fifth  volnme  of  thii  work  was  printed  off  in 
July  in  the  present  year,  and  the  former  ones  in  saeeession  in  the  yean 
preceding,  and  the  two  Tolomes  of  tlie  Ahhot  Oerterf  s  woriL  came 
to  liand  in  the  month  immediately  following. 
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randa  relating  to  music  and  the  professors  of  the  science; 
in  the  collection  whereol  he  seems  to  have  pursued  the 
course  recommended  hy  Brossard  in  the  catalogue  of 
writers  on  rtiusic  at  the  end  of  his  Dictionnaire  de 
Musique,  page  367 ;  hut  among  a  great  multitude  of 
papers  in  nis  own  hand-writing,  there  are  none  to  he 
found  from  whence  it  can  with  certainty  be  concluded 
that  he  had  made  any  progress  in  the  work. 

Nicola  Francesco  Ha3rm,  a  musician,  and  a  man  of 
some  literature,  published,  above  forty  years  ago,  pro- 
posals containing  the  plan  of  a  history  of  music  written 
by  himself,  but,  meeting  with  little  encouragement,  he 
desisted  from  his  design  of  printing  it. 

Much  intelligence  respecting  music  might  have  been 
hoped  for  from  the  abilities  and  industry  of  Ashmole,  Dr. 
Hooke,  and  Sir  William  Petty,  the  two  former  of  whom 
had  been  choristers,  the  one  in  the  cathedral  of  Litchfield, 
the  other  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford :  the  last  of  the 
three  was  professor  of  music  at  Gresham  college ;  but 
these  persons  abandoning  tfie  faculty  in  which  they  had 
been  instituted,  betook  themselves  to  studies  of  a  different 
kind :  Ashmole,  at  first  a  solicitor  in  Chancery,  became 
an  antiquary,  a  herald,  a  virtuoso,  a  naturalist,  and  an 
Hermetic  philosopher:  Hooke  took  to  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy,  mechanics,  and  architecture,  and 
attained  to  sreat  skill  in  all  :*  and  Petty,  choosing  the 
better  part,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  immense  estate  by 
a  various  exertion  of  his  very  great  talents,  and  was 
successively  a  physician,  a  mathematician,  a  mechanic, 
a  projector,  a  contractor  with  the  government,  and  an 
improver  of  land. 

Enough  it  is  presumed  has  been  said  to  prove  the 
utility,  and  even  the  necessity,  in  order  to  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  science,  of  a  History  of  Music,  m  the 
deduction  whereof  the  first  object  that  piesents  itself  to 
view  is  the  s^'stem  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  adjusted,  it 
must  be  confessed,  with  great  art  and  ingenuity,  but 
labouring  under  many  defects,  which,  if  we  are  not 
greatly  deceived,  are  remedied  in  that  of  the  modems. 
Of  the  origin  of  this  system  we  have  such  authentic  intel- 
ligence as  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  invented 
by  Pythagoras,  a  name  sufficiently  known  and  revered, 
and  the  subsequent  deduction  of  the  progress  of  the 
science,  involving  in  it  the  names  and  improvements  o ' 
men  well  known,  such  as  Philolaus,  Archytas  of  Tarentum, 
Aristoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Ptolemy,  and  many 

•  It  Is  Mid  hy  Anthony  Wood  of  Dr.  Hooke,  that,  being  at  West- 
minster-school, he  lodged  and  dieted  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Busby,  the 
master,  and  that  there,  of  his  own  accord,  he  learned  to  play  twenty 
lessons  on  the  organ,  and  invented  thirty  several  ways  of  flying. 
Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  II.  col.  1039.  The  latter  of  these  Cscts  must  stand  on 
the  authori^of  the  relator,  or  rather  his  authors.  Dr.  Busby  and  the 
great  Dr.  WiUcins  of  Wadham  college;  but  the  former  is  rendered 
highly  probable  br  the  following  anecdote  respecting  Dr.  Busby,  the 
communication  whereof  we  owe  to  Dr.  Wetenhall,  one  of  Busby's 
scholars,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  viz. :  that  '  the  first 
'  organ  he  ever  saw  or  beard  was  In  his,  Dr.  Busby's  house ;  and  that  the 
<  same  was  kept  for  sacred  use,  and  that  even  when  it  was  interdicted.' 
Dedication  of  a  treatise  entitled  *  Of  Gifts  and  Offices  in  the  public 
'Worship  of  Ood,  by  Edward  Wetenhall,  D.D.,  Chanter  of  Christ 
'  Church,  Dublin,  8yo.  1679.'  That  he  was  also  eminently  skilled  in 
architecture,  may  be  Infeired  fh>m  an  assertion  of  Dr.  Ward,  in  his  life 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  among  the  Oresham  professors,  vis. ;  that  he 
greatly  assisted  Sir  Christopher  in  re-buHding  the  public  edifices.    Wood 

C  so  far  as  to  say  that  Hooke  designed  New  Bedlam,  Montague- 
le,  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  pillar  on  Fish-street  Hill ;  but 
the  erection  of  the  latter  of  these  edifices  is  ascribed  to  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  As  to  Montague-house  and  the  College  of  Physicians,  there  are 
tn  Moxon's  Meohanio  Exercises,  under  the  head  of  Bricklayer's  Work, 
intimations  that  they  were  both  designed  by  Hooke ;  and  Strype,  in  his 
edition  of  Stowe's  Surrey  of  London,  speaking  of  Aske's  hospital  at 
Hoxton,  says  It  was  built  after  a  modem  aesign  of  Dr.  Hooke. 

Of  thte  latter  person  It  may  be  said,  that  he  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  proficients  in  the  art  of  thriving  of  his  time :  1^  places,  %y 
projects,  and  by  grants,  seme  to  hhaself,  and  ethers  to  <his  wife,  he 
acquired  estates,  real  and  personal,  to  the  annual  amount  of  £15,000,  to 
the  accumulation  of  which  wealth  we  may  we'll  suppose  that  the  vistue 
of  parsimony  contributed  not  a  little,  and  the  ratner  as  he  suffered  a 
natural  daughter  of  his  to  be  an  aetress  on  the  stage  tmderJk  WUttan 
D'Avenant  at  the  Duke's  theatre  fa  DoxsetXSardmL 


Others,  mav  truly  be  called  hbtory,  as  being  founded  ill 
truth  ;  and  the  utility  and  certaint}'  of  their  relations  will 
teach  us  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  fable. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  greater  part  of 
what  we  believe  touching  music,  is  founded  on  no 
belter  authority  than  the  fictions  of  poets  and  mytho- 
legists,  whose  relations  are  in  most  instances  merely 
typical  and  figurative ;  such  must  the  stories  of  Orpheus 
and  Amphion  appear  to  be,  as  having  no  foundation  in 
truth,  but  being  calculated  solely  uxr  the  purpose  of 
moral  instruction. 

And  with  regard  to  facts  themselves,  a  distinction  is  to 
be  made  between  such  as  are  in  their  own  nature  in* 
teresting,  and  those  that  tend  only  to  gratify  an  idle 
curiosity  :  to  instance  in  the  latter,  what  satisfaction  does 
the  mind  receive  from  the  recital  of  the  names  of  those 
who  are  said  to  have  increased  the  chords  of  the  primitive 
lyre  from  four  to  seven,  Chorebus,  Hyagnis,  and  Ter- 
pander ;  or  when  we  are  told  that  Olympus  invented  the 
enarmonic  genus,  as  also  the  Harmatian  mood ;  or  that 
Eumolpus  and  Melampus  were  excellent  musicians,  and 
Pronomus,  Antigenides,  and  Lamia  celebrated  players  on 
the  flute?  In  all  these  instances,  where  there  are  no 
circumstances  that  constitute  a  character,  and  familiarize 
to  us  the  person  spoken  of,  we  naturally  enquire  who  he 
is;  and,  for  want  of  farther  information,  become  in- 
different as  to  what  is  recorded  of  him. 

Mr.  Wollaston  has  a  remark  upon  the  nature  of 
fame  that  seems  to  illustrate  the  above  observation,  and 
indeed  goes  far  beyond  the  case  here  put,  inasmuch  as 
the  persons  by  him  spoken  of,  are  become  wellknown 
characters  :  his  words  are  these  :  '  When  it  is  said  that 
'  Julius  Caesar  subdued  Oaul,  beat  Pompey,  changed  the 

*  Roman  commonwealth  into  a  monarchy,  8tc,  it  is  the 
'same  thing  as  to  say,  the  conquerer  of  Pompey  was 
'  Caesar ;  that  is,  Csesar  and  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  are 

*  the  same  thing ;  and  Caesar  is  as  much  known  by  one 
'designation  as  the  other.    The  amoimt  then  is  only 

*  this :  that  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  conquered  Pompey ; 
*or    somebody   conquered    Pompey;    or   rather,    since 

*  Pompey  is  as  little  known  as  Cssar,  somebody  con- 

*  quered  somebody. 'f 

That  memorials  of  persons,  who  at  this  distance  of  time 
must  appear  thus  indifferent  to  us,  should  be  transmitted 
down  to  posterity,  together  with  those  events  that  make  a 
part  of  musical  history,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  and 
rlutarch  could  never  have  recorded  the  facts  mentioned 
by  him  in  his  Dialogue  on  Music,  had  he  not  also  given 
the  names  of  those  persons  to  whom  they  are  severally 
ascribed ;  and  if  they  now  appear  uninteresting  we  may 
reject  them.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  with  respect 
to  what  is  told  us  of  the  marvellous  power  and  efficacy  of 
the  ancient  music.  Aristoxenus  expressly  asserts  that 
the  foundation  of  ingenuous  manners,  and  a  regular  and 
decent  discharge  of  uie  offices  of  civil  life,  are  laid  in  a 
musical  education ;  and  Plutarch,  speaking  of  the  educa- 
tion of  Achilles,  and  relatine  that  the  most  wise  Chiron 
was  carefril  to  instruct  him  m  music,  says,  that  whoever 
shall  in  his  youth  addict  himself  to  the  study  of  music,  if 
he  be  properly  instructed  therein,  shall  not  fail  to  applaud 
and  practise  that  which  is  noble  and  generous,  ana  aetest 
and  shun  their  contraries:  music  teaching  those  that 
pursue  it  to  observe  decorum,  temperance,  and  regularity; 
for  which  reason  he  adds,  that  in  those  cities  which  were 
governed  by  the  best  laws,  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
that  their  youth  should  be  taught  music.  Plato,  in  his 
treatise  De  Legibus,  lib.  II.,  insists  largely  on  the  utility 
dfthis'practice;  and  Polybius,  lib.  IV.,  cap.  iii.,  scruples 
not  to  attribute  the  misfortunes  of  die  Cynetheans,  a 
people  4)f  Arcadia,  and  that  general  corruption  of  Oieir 

t  Seli0lon4>f  Nature  delineated,  page  117. 
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manners,  by  him  described,  to  the  neglect  of  the  disci- 
pline and  exercise  of  music;  which  he  says  the  ancient 
Arcadians  were  so  industrious  to  cultivate,  that  they  in- 
corporated it  into,  and  made  it  the  very  essence  of,  their 
government;  obliging  not  iheir  chilu^n  only,  but  the 
^oung  men  till  they  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  to  persist 
m  the  study  and  practice  of  it.  Innumerable  also  are 
the  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  on  harmonics  wherein 
the  power  of  determining  the  minds  of  men  to  virtue  or 
vice  is  ascribed  to  music  with  as  little  doubt  of  its  efficacy 
in  this  respect,  as  if  die  human  mind  was  possessed  of  no 
such  power  as  the  will,  or  was  totally  divested  of  those 
passions,  inclinations,  and  habits,  which  constitute  a 
moral  character. 

Now,  forasmuch  as  we  at  this  day  are  Incapable  of  dis- 
covering any  such  power  as  is  here  attributed  to  mere 
musical  sounds,  we  seem  to  be  warranted  in  withholding 
our  assent  to  these  relations,  till  the  evidence  on  which 
the^  are  grounded  becomes  more  particular  and  explicit; 
or  It  shaU  be  shown  that  they  are  not,  what  some  men 
conceive  them  to  be,  hyperbolical  forms  of  speech,  in 
which  the  literal  is  as  far  from  the  true  sense,  as  it  is  in 
the  stories  of  the  effects  of  music  on  inanimate  beings.  If 
indeed  by  music  we  are  to  understand  musical  sounds 
jointly  operating  with  poetry,  for  this  reason  that  music  is 
ever  spoVen  of  by  the  ancients  as  inseparably  united  wiUi 
poetry ;  and  farther,  because  we  are  told  that  the  ancient 
poets,  for  instance,  Demodocus,  Thaletas  of  Crete,  Pindar, 
and  others,  not  only  composed  the  words,  but  also  the 
music  to  their  odes  and  pceans,  and  sang  them  to  the 
lyre ;  a  degree  of  efficacy  must  be  allowed  it,  propor- 
tioned to  the  advantages  which  it  could  not  but  derive 
from  such  an  union.*  But  here  a  difficulty  will  arise, 
which,  though  it  does  not  destroy  the  credit  of  these  re- 
ports, as  they  stand  on  the  footing  of  other  historical 
mcts,  would  incline  us  to  suspect  that  the  music  here 
spoken  of  was  of  a  kind  very  different  from  what  it  is  in 
general  conceived  to  be,  and  that  for  the  following  reason. 

We  know  by  experience  that  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  music  and  poetry ;  and  such  as  are  com- 

*  QnintiHan  has  elegsntly  ezpretied  his  sense  of  the  joint  eflleaejr  of 
music  and  poetry  in  the  following  passage :  *  Mamque  et  yoce  «t 
'modulatione  grandia  elatd,  Jncnnda  dnlclter,  moderata  leniter  canit, 
'totAqne  arte  oonsentit  enm  eoruin,  qose  dicuntur,  aflbotihos.'  Inst. 
Orat.  lib.  I.  cap.  z. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  obsenration,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  must 
be  allowed  to  be  Just,  the  dowcts  of  music  will  be  found  inadequate  to 
the  expression  of  many  of  those  sentiments  in  poetry  which  are  com- 
prehended in  the  ideas  of  the  beautiftil  and  the  sublime ;  such,  fi»r 


Where  glowing  embers  round  the  room 
Teach  Ugfat  to  counterfeit  a  gloom. 

Where  I  may  oft  ootwatch  the  bear, 
With  thrice  gr'>at  Hermes,  and  unspbere 
The  spirit  of  Plato  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind. 

Sentiments  that  defy  the  utmost  powers  of  music  to  suit  them  with 
correspondent  sounds. 

Nor  wiU  it  be  found  that  the  melody  or  the  cadence  of  sounds  are 
either  of  them  so  peculiarW  appropriated  to  particular  passions  or 
descriptions,  as  to  rank  the  neulty  of  exprenion  among  the  principal 
exeellencies  of  music.  And  in  proof  of  this  assertion  some  examples 
might  be  given  that  would  stagger  an  infidel  in  these  matters.  The  late 
Dr.  Brown,  when  he  bad  written  his  ode  entitled  the  Cure  of  Saul,  for  the 
music  to  it  made  a  selection  Arom  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated 
composers,  of  such  fiivonrite  movements  as  be  thought  would  best 
express  the  sense  of  the  words ;  in  particular  he  took  the  saraband  In 
the  eighth  sonata  of  Corelli's  second  opera  for  a  solo  air;  and  that  most 
divine  movement  in  Puroell's  *  O  give  thanks,'  *  Remember  me,  O  Lord,' 
fbr  a  chorus ;  and  any  stranger  would  have  thoucht  that  the  music  had 
been  originally  composed  to  the  words :  the  muslo  to  that  admired  song 
in  Samson,  'Return,  O  Ood  of  hosts,'  was  taken  tnm  an  Italian 
cantata  of  Mr.  Handel,  composed  in  his  youth ;  as  was  also  the  music  to 
the  other,  *  Then  long  eternity.'  in  the  same  oratorio :  fsrther,  the  chorus 
In  Alexander's  Feast,  *  1M  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prise,'  saving  the 
addition  of  one  of  the  interior  parts,  was  originally  an  Italian  trio ;  as 
was  also  that  in  the  II  Peneeroso,  '  These  pleasures  melancholy  give.* 
Finally,  a  great  part  of  the  music  to  Mr.  Dryden's  lesser  ode  for 
St.  Cecflla's  Day  waa  originally  composed  by  Mr.  Handel  for  ao  open 
entitiea  Alceste,  writteo  by  Dr.  SmoUet,  but  never  perfbrmed. 


petent  judges  of  either,  know  also  that  though  the  powers 
of  each  are  in  some  instances  concurrent,  each  is  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  language.  The  poet  affects  the  nassions 
by  images  excited  in  the  mind,  or  by  the  forcible  im- 
pression of  moral  sentiments;  the  musician  by  sounds 
either  simple  and  harmonical  only  in  succession,  or  com- 
bined :  these  the  mind,  from  its  particular  constitution, 
supposing  it  endued  with  that  sense  which  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  auditory  faculty,  without  referring  to  any  other 
subject  or  medium,  recognizes  as  the  language  of  nature; 
and  the  affections  of  joy,  grief,  and  a  thousand  nameless 
sensations,  become  subservient  to  their  call. 

As  the  powers  of  music  and  poetry  are  thus  different, 
it  necessarily  foUows  that  they  may  exist  independently  of 
each  other ;  and  the  instances  are  as  numerous  *of  poets 
incapable  of  articulatinc;  musical  sounds,  as  of  musicians 
unpossessed  of  a  talent  for  poetry. 

If  then  the  poets  of  the  ancients  were  onl^  such  as  to 
the  harmony  of  their  verse,  were  capable  of  joining  that  of 
music,  by  composing  musical  airs,  and  also  singing  them, 
and  that  to  an  audience  grounded  and  well  instructed  in 
music,  what  can  we  suppose  the  music  of  their  odes  to 
have  been  ?  Perhaps  httle  else  than  bare  recitation ;  not 
in  true  musical  intervals,  but  with  such  inflections  of  the 
voice  as  accompany  speech  when  calculated  to  make  a 
forcible  impression  on  the  hearers. 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  effects  of  music  in  former 
ages  on  the  passions  of  men,  and  of  its  provoking  them  to 
acts  of  desperation,  it  may  be  said  that  they  afford  no 
greater  proofs  of  its  influence  on  the  passions  than 
modem  mstory  u  capable  of  furnishing,  f    But  there  are 

t  Vide  infra,  pages  118, 119 ;  and  Plutarch  relates  that  Antigenides,  the 
tibidnist,  playing  before  Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  measure  of  time 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Harmatian  mood,  enflamed  the  hero  to 
such  a  degree,  that,  leaping  fhnn  his  seat,  and  drawing  his  sword,  he  in 
a  firensy  of  courage  assailed  those  who  were  nearest  him.  In  Orat  II. 
De  Fortun.  vel  Virtut.  Alexandr.  Magn. 

To  these  instances  may  be  opposed  the  fbUowing,  which  modem 
history  affords.  The  first  is  related  of  Ericus,  king  of  Denmark, 
sumamed  the  Good,  who  reigned  about  1180,  and  is  to  the  following 
purport  When  Ericus  was  returned  into  his  kingdom,  and  held  the 
yearly  assembly,  be  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  industry  both  of  his 
soldiers  and  artificers.  Among  other  of  his  attendants  was  a  musician, 
who  asserted  that  by  the  power  of  bis  art  he  was  able  to  excite  in  men 
whatsoever  affbetions  he  thought  proper ;  and  to  make  the  sad  cheerful, 
the  cheeiful  sad,  the  angry  placid,  and  such  as  were  pleased  discontented, 
and  even  drive  them  into  a  racing  madness ;  and  the  more  he  insisted 
on  his  abilities  the  greater  was  the  king's  desire  to  try  them.  The  artist 
now  began  to  repent  his  having  thus  magnified  his  talent,  foreseeing  the 
danger  of  making  such  experiments  on  a  king,  and  he  was  afhdd  that  if 
he  failed  in  the  performance  of  what  he  had  undertaken,  he  should  be 
esteemed  a  liar ;  he  therefore  entreated  all  who  had  any  influence  over 
the  king  to  radeavour  to  divert  him  ttma  his  intention  to  make  proof  of 
his  art ;  but  all  without  effect,  for  the  more  desirous  he  was  to  evade  the 
trial  of  his  skill,  the  more  the  king  insisted  on  it.  When  the  musician 
perceived  that  he  could  not  be  excused,  be  begged  that  all  weapons 
capable  of  doing  mischief  might  be  removed,  and  took  care  that  some 

Krsons  should  be  placed  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  Cithara,  who  might 
called  in  to  his  assistance,  and  were,  if  necessity  required  it,  to 
snatch  the  instrument  from  his  bands,  and  break  It  on  his  head.  Every 
thing  being  thus  prepared,  the  dtbarist  began  to  make  proof  of  his  art 
on  the  king,  who  sat  with  some  few  about  him  in  an  open  hall ;  first,  by 
a  grave  mode,  he  threw  a  certain  melancholy  into  the  minds  of  the 
auditors ;  but,  changing  it  into  one  more  cheerfril,  he  converted  their 
sadness  into  mirth  that  almost  incited  his  hearers  to  dancing ;  then 
vanring  his  modulation,  on  the  sudden  he  Inspired  the  king  with  fury 
and  indignation,  which  he  continued  to  work  up  in  him  till  it  was  easy 
to  see  he  was  approaching  to  firensy.  The  sign  was  then  given  for  those 
who  were  in  waiting  to  enter ;  they  first  broke  the  Cithara  according  to 
their  direetions,  and  then  seised  on  the  king ;  but  such  was  his  strength, 
that  he  killed  some  of  them  with  his  fist ;  bebig  afterwards  overwhelmed 
with  several  beds,  his  ftiry  became  padfled,  and,  recovering  his  reason, 
he  was  grievously  afflicted  that  he  had  turned  his  wrath  against  his 
friends.  Saxo  Orammatious,  in  Hist.  Danicss,  edit.  BasH,  lib.  XII. 
page  US.  The  same  author  adds,  that  he  broke  open  the  doors  of  a 
chamber,  and,  snatching  up  a  sword,  ran  four  men  through  the  body ; 
and  that  when  he  returned  to  his  senses  he  made  a  pQgrimage  to 
Jerusalem  as  an  expiation  of  his  crime.  Olaus  Magnus,  who  tells  the 
same  story,  says  that  he  afterwards  died  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Vide 
Olaus  Magnus,  in  Hist.  Gent.  Sept.  lib.  XV.  cap.  xxviii.  and  Krantxius, 
in  Chron.  Regn.  Dania,  Suedse,  et  Norvegls. 

Hieronvmus  Magius  gives  the  following  relation  of  a  fkct  recent  in 
memory  in  the  year  1S64 :  Cardinal  Hippolyto  de  Medicis,  being  a  legate 
in  the  army  at  Pannonla,  the  troops  being  about  to  engage,  upon 
sounding  the  alarm  by  the  truropeu  and  drums,  was  so  enflamed  witn  a 
martial  ardour,  that,  girding  on  his  sword,  he  mounted  his  home,  and 
eould  not  be  restrained  fVom  charging  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  those 
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others  that  stagger  human  helief,  and  leave  us  in  doubt 
whether  to  give  or  refW  credit  to  them ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, are  me  stories  of  the  cure  of  diseases,  namely,  the 
sciatica,  epilepsv,  fevers,  the  bites  of  vipers,  and  even 
pestilences,  by  the  power  of  harmony. 

What  an  implicit  assent  has  been  given  to  the  reports 
of  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  music  in  the  cure  of  the 
frenzy  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula !  Baglivi, 
an  eminent  physician,  a  native  of  Apulia,  the  country 
where  the  Tarantula,  a  kind  of  spider,  is  produced,  has 
given  the  natural  history  of  this  supposed  noxious  insect, 
and  a  variety  of  cases  of  persons  rendered  frantic  by  its 
bite,  and  restored  to  sanity  and  the  use  of  their  reason ; 
and  in  Kircher's  Musurgia  we  have  the  very  air  or  time 
by  which  the  cure  is  said  to  be  effected.  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  that  industrious  exploder  of  vulgar  errors,  has  let 
this,  perhaps  the  most  egregious  of  any  that  he  has  ani- 
madverted on.  pass  as  a  fact  not  to  be  controverted ;  and 
Dr.  Mead  has  strengthened  the  belief  of  it  bv  his  reasoning 
on  the  nature  of  poisons.  After  all  the  whole  comes  out 
to  be  a  fable,  an  imposture  calculated  to  deceive  the  cre- 
dulous, and  serve  the  ends  of  designing  people  inhabiting 
the  country.* 

The  natural  tendency  of  these  reflections  is  to  draw  on 
a  comparison  of  the  ancient  with  modem  music ;  which 
latter,  as  it  pretends  to  no  such  miraculous  powers,  has 
been  thought  by  the  ignorant  to  be  so  greatly  inferior  to 
the  former,  as  scarce  to  deserve  the  name.  In  like  manner 
do  they  judge  of  the  characters  of  men,  and  the  state  of 
human  manners  at  remote  periods,  when  they  compare 
the  events  of  ancient  history,  the  actions  of  heroes,  and 
the  wisdom  of  legislators,  with  those  of  modem  times, 
inferring  from  thence  a  depravity  in  mankind,  of  which 
not  the  least  trace  is  discernible. 

This  mistaken  notion  seems  to  be  but  the  necessary 
consequence  of  that  system  of  education  which  directs  the 
attention  of  young  minds  to  the  discoveries  and  trans- 
actions of  the  more  early  times ;  assi^ing,  as  the  rule  of 
civil  policy,  and  the  standard  of  mord  perfection  and  ex- 
cellence in  arts,  the  conduct,  the  HveS)  and  works  of  men 
whose  greatest  achievements  are  only  wonderftd  as  they 
were  rare ;  whose  valour  was  omtality,  and  whose  policy 
was  in  general  fraud,  or  at  best  craft ;  and  whose  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  have  in  numberless  instances  been 
superseded  by  those  of  later  times.  To  these,  which  we 
may  call  classical  prejudices,  we  are  to  impute  those  nur 
merous  and  reiteratea  complaints  which  we  meet  with  of 
the  degeneracy  of  modem  times ;  and  when  they  are 
once  imbibed,  complaints  of  the  declension  of  some  arts, 
and  of  the  loss  of  others,  as  also  of  the  corraption  of 
manners,  appear  to  be  but  of  course.  Whether,  therefore, 
our  reverence  for  anti<juity  has  not  been  carried  too  far 
both  as  to  matters  of  science  aud  morality,  comprehending 
in  the  latter  the  virtue  of  justice,  and  the  oualities  of  per- 
sonal courage,  general  benevolence,  and  renned  humanity, 
of  which  the  examples  are  not  less  numerous  and  con- 
spicuous in  modem  than  in  ancient  history,  is  a  question 
well  worthy  consideration,  f 

whose  dntj  it  was  to  make  the  onset.  Var.  Leet.  ten  MitoeU. 
Venet,  1564,  Kb.  IV.  cap.  xttL 

And,  lastly,  it  is  related,  that  at  the  oelebnuion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  Joyeuse,  a  gentleman  was  so  transported  with  the  mosio  of 
Claude  le  Jeune,  performed  at  that  solemnity,  that  he  seised  hto  sword, 
and  swore  that,  unless  prevented,  he  must  fight  with  some  one  present ; 
but  that  a  sudden  change  in  the  music  calmed  him.  Bayle,  art. 
GouDiMBL,  in  not.    Vide  inlVa,  page  4S4. 

*  Vide  inf^  page  099,  in  note. 

t  In  a  book,  which  few  readers  at  this  day  think  worth  looking  into. 
Dr.  Hakewill's  Apologie  for  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God,  are  the 
following  sentiments  touching  the  reverenoe  due  to  antiquity :  *  AntUjulty 

*  I  unfeignedly  honour  and  reverence ;  but  why  I  should  reverence  the 
'  rust  and  refuse,  the  dross  and  dregs,  the  warts  and  wens  thereof,  I  am 
'  yet  to  seek. As  In  the  little,  so  in  the  great  world,  reason  wiU  tell 

*  you  that  old  age  or  antiquity  is  to  be  accounted  by  the  farther  distance 

*  f^om  the  beginning,  and  the  nearer  approach  to  the  end ;  and  as  grey 


Of  the  loss  of  many  arts,  that  contribute  as  well  to  the 
benefit  as  delight  of  mankind,  much  has  been  said ;  and 
there  is  extant  a  large  volume,  written  in  Latin  by  Ouido 
PanciroUus,  a  lawyer  of  Padua,  entitled '  De  rebus  memo- 
*rabilibus  depercutis  et  noviter  inventis,'  which  has  not 
escaped  censure  for  the  mistakes  and  peurilities  with 
whicu  it  abounds,  the  tendency  thereof  being  to  shew  that 
many  arts  known  to  the  ancients  are  either  totally  lost,  or 
so  greatly  depraved,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  an  existence  among  us.t     In  this  book,  which  has 

{)roved  a  plentiful  source  of  intelligence  to  such  as  have 
aboured  to  depreciate  all  modem  attainments,  it  is 
roundly  asserted  of  music,  which  was  anciently  a  science, 
that  there  are  not  the  least  footsteps  remaining :  and  far- 
ther, that  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  by  whom  it  is  supposed 
is  meant  Hippol3rto  de  Este,  the  patron  of  Vicentino,  took 
great  pains  to  recover  it,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  $ 

Sucn  as  seem  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Pancirol- 
lus  with  respect  to  music,  for  example.  Dr.  Pepusch,  and 

*  beards  are  for  wisdom  and  Judgment  to  be  preferred  before  young  green 
'  heads,  because  they  have  more  experience  in  afiUrs ;  so  likewise  for  the 

*  same  cause  the  present  times  are  to  be  preferred  before  the  inflmcy  or 

*  youth  of  the  world,  we  having  the  histoiy  and  practice  of  former  ages 

'  to  inform  us,  which  they  wanted. In  disRracing  the  present  times 

'  you  disgrace  antiquity  properly  so  called.'    Book  V.  page  188. 

Farther  to  this  purpose  the  learned  and  sagacious  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
delivers  his  sentiments  in  the  following  terms :    '  The  mortalest  enemy 

*  unto  knowledge,  and  that  which  hath  done  the  greatest  execution  upon 

*  truth,  hath  been  a  peremptory  adhesion  unto  authority ;   and  more 

*  eapedally  the  establishing  of  our  belief  upon  the  dictates  of  antiquity. 

*  For,  (as  every  capacity  may  observe)  most  men  of  aices  present,  so 

*  superstitiously  do  look  upon  ages  past,  that  the  authorities  of  the  one 

*  exceed  the  reasons  of  the  other:  whose  persons  indeed  being  far 
'removed  fimm  our  times,  their  works,  which  seldom  with  us  pass 
'  uncontroled,  either  bv  contemporaries,  or  immediate  successors,  are 

*  now  become  out  of  the  distance  of  envies :  and  the  forther  removed 
'  firom  present  times,  are  conceived  to  approach  the  nearer  unto  truth 

*  itself.     Now  hereby  methlnks  we  manifestly  delude  ourselves,  and 

*  widely  walk  out  of  the  track  of  truth. 

*  For,  first,  men  hereby  impose  a  thraldom  on  their  times,  which  the 

*  ingenuity  of  no  age  should  endure,  or  indeed  the  presumption  of  any 

*  did  ever  yet  eqjoin.  Thus  HippocnUes,  about  two  thousand  years  ago. 
'  ooncdvea  it  no  injustice  either  to  exambie  or  reftate  the  dootrines  « 
*his  predecessors:  Galen  the  like,  and  Aristotle  the  most  of  any.  Yet 
'  did  not  any  of  these  conceive  themselves  infallible,  or  set  down  their 
'  dictates  as  verities  irreftagaUe ;  but  when  they  either  deliver  their 
'own  inventions,  or  rt^eet  other  men's  opinions,  they  proceed  with 
'Judgment  and  ingenuity:  estabHshing  their  assertions,  not  only  with 
'  great  solidity,  but  submitting  them  also  uoto  the  correction  of  tutun 
'discovetv. 

*  Secondly,  men  that  adore  times  {Mist,  consider  not  that  those  times 
'  were  once  present,  that  is,  as  our  own  are  at  this  instant ;  and  we 

*  ourselves  unto  those  to  come,  as  they  unto  us  at  present :  as  we  rely 
'on  them,  even  so  will  those  on  us,  and  magnify  us  hereafter,  who 
'at  present  condemn  ourselves.  Which  very  absurdity  is  daily  oom- 
'  mitted  amongst  us,  even  in  the  esteem  and  censure  of  our  own  times. 

*  And,  to  speak  impartially,  old  men,  from  whom  we  should  expect  the 
'  greatest  example  of  wisdom,  do  most  exceed  in  this  point  of  folly ; 
'  commending  the  dayes  of  their  youth,  which  they  scarce  remember,  at 

*  least  well  understood  not ;  extolling  those  times  their  younger  years 
'  have  heard  their  fathers  condemn,  and  condemning  those  tunes  the 
'gray  heads  of  their  posterity  shidl  commend.  And  thus  is  it  the 
'  humour  of  many  heads  to  extol  the  dayes  of  their  fore-fiitherB,  and 
'  declaim  against  the  wickedness  of  times  present.  Which,  notwith- 
'  standing  they  cannot  handsomely  do,  without  the  borrowed  help  and 
'  satyrs  of  times  past,  condemning  the  vices  of  thdr  own  times,  by  the 
'  expressions  of  vioes  in  times  which  they  commend;  which  cannot  but 
'argue  the  community  of  vice  in  both.  Horace,  therefore,  Juvenal, 
'and  Perslus  were  no  prophets,  although  their  lines   did  seem   to 

*  indigitate  and  point  at  our  times.     There  is  a  certain  list  of  vices 

*  oomuiitted  in  aU  ages,  and  declaimed  against  by  all  authors,  which  will 

*  last  as  long  as  humane  nature;  which,  digested  into  oonunon  pUces, 

*  may  serve  fur  any  theme,  and  never  be  out  of  date  until  Dooms  day.* 
Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Erroucs,  Book  I.  Chap.  vL 

t  Of  the  many  instances  of  arts  or  inventions  lost,  or  in  a  state  of 
depravity  at  this  time,  there  are  vny  few.  If  any,  of  which  evidence  can 
be  found,  or  at  least  that  have  not  been  succeeded  by  others  tending  to 
the  same  purpose,  and  of  far  greater  utility.  To  Instance  in  a  few 
particulars,  instead  of  the  papyrus  of  the  ancients,  prepared  ttom  the 
leaves  of  a  certain  bullrush,  we  have  the  paper  of  the  modems ;  in  the 
room  of  their  specular  stones,  glass ;  and  of  clepsydrce.  instruments 
that  measured  time  by  the  dn^ping  of  water,  or  the  fUling  of  sand, 
clocks  and  watches.  As  to  the  art  of  staining  or  painting  glass,  which 
ceased  to  be  practised  about  the  Reformation,  and  has  almost  ever  since 
been  deplored  as  a  lost  Invention,  it  Is  elTected  by  chemical  means,  and 
is  at  this  day  in  as  great  perfection  as  ever.  Vide  Chambers's  Diet, 
voce  Glass.  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England  by  Mr.  Horace  Walpole, 
vol.  II.  page  15. 

I  A  like  attempt  was  made  in  France  in  the  year  1S70,  by  the 
establishment  of  an  academy  under  the  direction  of  Jean  Antoine  Balf 
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a  few  of  his  disciples,  have  asserted  as  an  instance  in 
support  of  it,  that  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic  genera 
are  now  neither  practised  nor  accurately  known.  Farther 
they  add,  that  of  the  various  modes  of  the  andents,  only 
two  are  remaining,  vis.,  those  which  answer  to  the  keys 
A  and  C ;  for,  say  thev,  the  ancients  took  the  tones  and 
semitones  in  order  as  they  naturally  arise  in  the  diapason 
system,  and,  without  any  dislocation  of  either,  considered 
the  progression  from  any  fundamental  chord  as  a  mode 
or  key,  and  formed  their  melodies  accordingly. 

With  regard  to  ihe  enarmonic  genus,  it  will  in  the 
ensuinff  work  he  shewn  that  the  ancients  themselves 
suffered  it  to  grow  into  disuse  hy  reason  of  its  intricacy  ; 
and  therefore  it  cannot  so  properly  he  said  to  have  heen 
lost,  as  that  it  is  rejected,  and  tne  rather  as  we  are  assured 
that  Salinas  and  others  have  accurately  determined  it  :* 
of  the  chromatic  as  much  seems  to  have  heen  retained  as 
is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  diatonic ;  and  as  to 
the  modes,  it  will  also  he  shewn  that  there  never  was,  nor 
can  there  in  nature  be  more,  or  any  other  than  the  two 
abovementioned ;  and  consequently  that  in  this  respect 
music  has  sustained  no  injury  at  all. 

The  loss  of  arts  is  a  plausible  topic  of  declamation,  but 
the  possibility  of  such  a  calamity  by  other  means  than 
a  second  deluge,  or  the  interposition  of  any  less  powerful 
agent  than  Ood  himself,  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  and  when 
appearances  every  where  around  us  favour  the  opinion  of 
our  improvement  not  onl^in  literature,  but  in  the  sciences 
and  all  the  manual  arts,  it  is  wonderfiil  that  the  contrary 
notion  should  evenhave  got  footing  among  mai.kind. 

As  to  the  general  prejudices  in  behalf  of  antiquity, 
it  has  been  hinted  above  that  a  reason  for  them  is  to 
be  found  in  that  implicit  belief  which  the  course  of 
modem  education  disposes  us  to  entertain  of  the  superior 
virtue,  wisdom,  and  ingenuity  of  those,  who  in  all  these 
instances  we  are  taught  to  look  on  as  patterns  the  most 
worthpr  of  imitation  ,*  but  it  can  never  be  deemed  an  ex- 
cuse for  some  writers  for  complimenting  nations  less  en- 
lightened than  ourselves  with  the  possession  or  enjoyment 
of  arts  which  it  is  pretended  we  have  lost ;  as  they  do 
when  they  magnify  the  attainments  of  nations  compara- 
tively barbarous,  and  making  those  countries  on  which 
the  beams  of  knowledge  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  yet 
dawned  the  theatres  of  virtue  and  the  schools  of  sciedtee, 
recommend  them  as  fit  exemplars  for  our  imitation. 

Of  this  class  of  authors.  Sir  William  Temple  and  Isaac 
Vossius  seem  to  be  the  chief;  the  one  a  statesman  retired 
from  business,  an  ingenious  writer,  but  possessed  of  little 
learning,  other  than  what  he  acquired  m  hb  later  years, 
and  which  it  is  suspected  was  not  drawn  from  the  purest 
sources ;  the  other  a  man  of  great  erudition,  but  little 
judgment,  the  weakness  whereof  he  manifested  in  a 
childish  credulity,  and  a  disposition  to  believe  things  in- 
credible. These  men,  upon  little  better  evidence  than 
the  reports  of  travellers,  and  the  relations  of  missionaries, 
wbo  might  have  purposes  of  their  own  to  serve,  have 
celebrated  the  poucy,  the  morality,  and  the  learning  of 
the  Chinese,  and  done  little  less  than  proposed  them  as 
examples  of  all  that  b  excellent  in  human  nature.! 

•nd  Joachim  Tbeobalde  de  Couryille,  but  through  envy,  as  it  ia  said, 
tha  design  &Oed.  Mersennus  in  Quest,  et  Explic.  in  Genesln.  art.  XV. 
pag.  16S3.  Walth.  MnsieaUaohea  Lexicon,  voce  Acadbmib  Rot  alb 
]»B  MvsiavB. 

•  Vide  infra,  page  39. 

t  As  an  ittstanoe  of  their  superior  skill  in  the  science  of  medicine,  he 
sajs  that  thetr  physicians  pretend  that  they  are  able,  not  only  to  tell  by 
the  pulse  how  many  hours  ot  days  a  sick  man  can  last,  hut  how  many 
years  a  num  in  perfect  seeming  health  may  live,  in  case  of  no  aocddent 
or  violence.    Essay  of  Heroic  Virtue,  sect.  II. 

The  foUowtog  summary  of  Chinese  knowledge  may  senre  to  show 
bow  wen  they  are  entitled  to  tha  exaggerated  encomiums  of  such 
writers.  They  carry  their  hiitorj  back  to  many  ages  before  the  time  of 
the  creation.  Heame's  Duct.  Historic  vul.  I.  page  IS.  Their  notion  of 
an  eclipse  is,  that  there  is  in  heaven  a  dragon  of  an  immense  bigness, 
vpady  at  all  times  to  eat  up  the  sun  or  moon,  which  he  likes  best ;  when 


The  topics  insisted  on  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in  that 
part  of  his  Essay  on  Heroic  Virtue,  where  he  takes  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  Chinese,  are  their  wisdom,  their 
knowledge,  their  wit,  their  learning,  ingenuity,  and 
civility,  on  which  he  bestows  the  most  extravagant 
encomiums. 

Vossius  is  more  particular,  and  says  that  *  the  Chinese 
'deplore  the  loss  of  their  music,   the  superior   merit 

*  whereof  may  be  inferred  from  the  relics  of  it  yet  re- 
'  maining,  which  are  so  excellent,  that  for  their  perfection 
Mn  the  art,  the  Chinese  may  impose  silence  on  all 
Europe.'  Farther  he  says  of  their  pantomimes,  or 
theatrical  representations  by  mute  persons,  in  which  the 
sentiments  are  expressed  by  gesticulations,  and  even 
nods,  that '  these  declare  their  skill  in  the  rythmus,  which 
'  is  the  soul  of  music.'t  Elsewhere  he  takes  occasion  to 
celebrate  this  people  for  their  skill  on  the  tibia,  and 
bestows  on  their  performance  the  following  enthusiastic 
encomium :  *  The  tibia,  by  far  to  be  preferred  to  tbe 
'  stringed  instruments  of  every  kind,  is  now  silenced,  so 
'that,  excepting  the  Chinese,  who  alone  excel  on  it, 
'  scarce  any  are  to  be  found  that  are  able  to  please  even 

*  an  ordinary  hearer. '$ 

Another  writer  is  more  particular,  and  gives  us  for  his- 
tory this  nonsense ;  that  Fou-Hi,  the  first  of  the  emperors 
and  legislators  of  China,  delivered  the  precepts  of  music, 
and  havine  invented  fishing,  composed  a  song  for  those 
who  exercised  the  art ;  ana  to  banish  all  impuritv  from 
the  heart,  made  a  lyre  with  strings  of  silk :  and  farther 
tbat  Chin-Nong,  a  succeeding  emperor,  celebrated  the 
fertility  of  the  earth  in  songs  of  his  own  composing,  and 
made  a  beautiful  lyre  and  a  guitar  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  which  produced  a  noble  harmony,  curbed  the 
passions,  and  elevated  many  to  virtue  and  heavenly 
truth.  U 

These  are  the  opinions  of  men  who  have  acquired  nc 
small  reputation  m  the  world  of  letters ;  and  therefore 
that  error  might  not  derive  a  sanction  from  authority,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  evidence  in  support 
of  them ;  of  what  sort  it  is,  the  passage  above  cited  may 
serve  to  show.  It  remains  now  to  make  the  comparison 
above  proposed  of  the  modem  with  ihe  ancient  music. 

The  method  hitherto  pursued  by  those  writers  who 
have  attempted  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  ancient 
and  modem  music,  has  been  to  bring  together  into  one 
point  of  view  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  former,  and 
to  strengthen  them  by  their  own  suffri^es,  which  upon 
examination  will  be  found  to  amount  to  just  nothing ;  for 
these  testimonies  being  no  more  than  verbal  declarations 
or  descriptions,  every  reader  is  at  liberty  to  supply 
them  by  ideas  of  his  own ;  ideas  which  can  only  have 
been  excited  by  that  music  which  he  has  actually  heard, 

an  eclipse  of  either  happens,  they  suppose  he  has  got  the  planet  between 
his  teeth,  and,  to  make  him  quit  his  hold,  they  beat  drums  and  brass 
kettles.  Le  Comte's  Memoirs  of  China,  edit.  1788.  page  70, 488.  In  the 
Judgment  of  Caasini,  and  other  great  astronomers,  they  err  in  their 
accounts  of  sundry  confunctions  vf  the  planets ;  in  some  of  them  not 
less  than  Hve  hundred  years.  Jenkin  on  the  Reasonableness  and 
Certainty  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  1.  page  890.  They  are  so  little 
skilled  in  mechanics,  that  ihev  took  a  watch,  brought  into  their  country 
by  a  Jesuit,  for  an  animal.  They  are  strangers  to  the  use  of  otters  as 
the  elements  of  words;  and  have  even  at  this  day  no  alphabet.  Ibitf, 
Moreover  they  pretend  to  be  the  inventors  of  music,  notwithstanding 
that  in  the  opinion  of  Father  Le  Comte  they  have  nothing  among  them 
that  deeerves  the  name.    See  his  Memoirs,  page  S14. 

Of  their  propensity  to  firaud  and  deceit  in  their  dealings,  there  are 
abundant  examples  in  Le  Comte  and  Lord  Anson's  vovage ;  and  of  their 
morality  and  cfvU  policy,  which  are  so  highly  extolled,  any  one  may 
Judge,  when  he  is  told  that  in  Pekin  and  other  large  cities  there  is  an 
officer,  whose  duty  it  is  evary  morning  to  destroy  the  numerous  influits 
that  have  been  exposed  in  the  streets  in  the  preceding  night.  Mod. 
Univ.  Hist.  fDl.  vol.  I.  page  175. 

t  De  poemat  cant  et  ririb.  Rythmi,  page  95, 

§  Ibid,  page  107. 

0  Extraits  des  Hist.  Chinols,  published  by  M  ons.  Goguet,  page  5tf7,  Sf% 
Dissert,  on  the  Union,  &e.  of  Poetry  and  Music,  ]age  167. 
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or  at  least  perused  and  contemplated.  An  instance 
borrowed  from  the  practice  of  some  critics  in  painting, 
may  possibly  illustrate  this  sentiment:  the  works  of 
Apelles,  Parrhasius,  Zeuxis,  and  Proto^enes,  together 
with  those  of  other  artists  less  known,  sucn  as  Bularchus, 
Euphranor,  Timanthes,  Polygnotus,  Polycletes,  and 
Anstides,  all  famous  painters,  have  been  celebrated  in 
terms  of  high  applause  by  Aristotle,  Philostratus,  Pliny, 
and  the  poets ;  and  those  who  attend  to  their  descriptions 
of  them,  associate  to  each  subject  ideas  of  excellence  as 
perfect  as  their  imaginations  can  suggest,  which  can  only 
be  derived  from  such  works  of  later  artists  as  they  have 
seen ;  in  like  manner  as  we  assist  the  descriptions  of 
Helen  in  Homer,  and  of  Eve  in  Milton,  with  ideas  of 
female  beauty,  grace,  and  elegance,  drawn  from  our  own 
observation  :*  the  result  of  such  a  comparison  in  the  case 
of  painting,  has  frequentiy  been  a  determination  to  the 
prejudice  of  modem  artists ;  and  the  works  of  Raphael, 
Domenichino,  and  Guido  have  been  condemned  as  not 
answering  to  those  characters  of  sublime  and  beautiful, 
which  are  given  to  the  productions  of  the  ancient  artists,  f 
In  like  manner  to  speak  of  music,  we  can  form  ideas  of 
the  perfection  of  hfurmony  and  melody,  and  of  tiie  gene- 
ral effect  resulting  from  tne  artful  combination  of  musical 
sounds,  from  that  music  alone  which  we  have  actually 
heard ;  and  when  we  read  of  the  music  of  Timotheus  or 
Anti^enides,  we  must  either  resemble  it  to  that  of  the  most 
excellent  of  the  modern  artists,  or  forbear  to  judge  about 
it;  and  if  in  the  comparison  such  critics  as  Isaac  Vossius, 
Sir  William  Temple,  and  some  others,  reject  the  music  of 
the  modems  as  unworthy  of  attention  or  notice,  how 
egregiously  are  they  deceived,  and  what  do  they  but 
forego  the  substance  for  the  shadow  ? 

Other  writers  have  taken  a  different  course,  and  endea- 
voured to  prove  the  inferiority  of  the  modem  music  to  the 
ancient,  by  a  comparison  of  the  powers  of  each  in  de- 
priving men  of  the  exercise  of  their  rational  faculties, 
and  by  impelling  them  to  acts  of  violence.  To  these  it 
may  be  said,  that,  admitting  such  a  power  in  music,  it 
seems  to  be  common  in  some  degree  to  that  of  all  ages 
and  countries,  even  the  most  savage ;  but  the  fact  is,  tnat 
these  effects  are  adventitious,  and  in  all  tlie  instances 

Sroduced  will  be  found  to  have  followed  from  some  pre- 
isposition  of  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  or  peculiar  coinci- 
dence of  circumstances,  for  that  in  tmth  music  pretends 
not  to  the  power  of  working  miracles,  nor  is  it  tne  more 
to  be  esteemed  for  exciting  men  to  frenzy.  Those  who 
contemplate  it  in  a  philosophical  and  rational  manner,  and 
attend  to  its  genuine  operation  on  the  human  affections, 
are  abundantly  satisfied  of  its  efficacy,  when  they  dis- 
cover that  it  has  a  tendency  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  to 
calm  the  passions,  to  assuage  the  pangs  of  affliction,  t  to 

"  Ur.  Hanris  to  tbis  pi^pose  has  giren  his  sentfanents  In  the  following 
jadjcious  olMenration :   '  when  we  xead  in  Milton  of  Eve,  that 
'  Oraoe  was  in  all  her  steps,  heav'n  in  her  eye, 
'  In  eViy  gesture  dignity  and  love ; 

*  we  have  an  image  not  of  that  Eve  which  Milton  conceived,  but  of  snch 
<  an  Eve  only  as  every  one  bv  his  own  proper  genius  is  able  to  represent 
'  from  refleetlng  on  those  ideas  which  he  has  annexed  to  those  several 
'sounds.  The  greater  part  in  the  mean  time  have  never  perhaps 
'  bestowed  one  accurate  thought  upon  what  Grace,  Heaven,  Love,  and 
'Dignity  mean;  or  e\er  enriched  the  mind  with  ideas  of  beau^,  or 

*  asked  whence  they  are  to  be  acquired,  and  by  what  proportions  they 

*  are  constituted.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  view  Eve  as  painted  by  an 
'able  painter,  we  labour  under  no  such  difficulty;  because  we  have 
'  exhibited  before  ns  the  better  conceptions  of  an  artist,  the  genuine 

*  ideas  of  perhaps  a  Titian  or  a  Eaphael.'  Disc,  on  Music,  Painting, 
and  Poetry,  page  77,  in  not. 

t  Vide  Inquiry  into  the  Beauties  of  Painting,  by  Dauiel  Webb,  Esq. 
passim. 

X  To  this  purpose  we  meet  in  Proccmius  with  the  following  affecting 
relation,  vis :  that  Oelimer,  king  of  the  Vandals,  being  at  war  with  the 
emperor  Justinian,  and  having  been  driven  to  the  mountains  by 
Belisarfus,  his  general,  and  reduced  to  great  straits,  was  advised  in  a 
letter  by  a  friend  of  his  named  Pliaras  to  make  terms  with  the  enemy : 
but  in  the  greatness  of  his  spirit  disdaining  submission,  he  returned 


assist  devotion,  and  to  inspire  the  mind  with  the  most 
noble  and  exalted  sentiments. 

Others,  despairing  of  the  evidence  of  facts,  have  re- 
course to  argument,  contending  that  the  same  superiority 
with  respect  to  music  is  to  be  yielded  to  the  ancients  as 
we  allow  them  in  the  arts  that  afford  delight  to  the  ima- 
gination ;  poetry,  eloquence,  and  sculpture,  for  instance, 
of  which,  say  they,  their  works  bear  luculent  testimony. 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  evidence  of  works 
or  productions  now  existing  is  irrefragable,  but  in  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  there  is  no  reasoning  bv  analogy ;  and 
farther,  that  in  the  case  of  music,  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  the  ancients  is  not  only  wanting^,  but  the  weignt  of  the 
argument  lies  on  the  other  side ;  for  where  are  mose  pro- 
ductions of  the  ancients  that  must  decide  the  question  ? 
Lost,  it  will  be  said,  in  the  general  wreck  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  If  so,  thev  cease  to  be  evidence.  Appeal  we 
then  to  those  remaming  monuments  that  exhibit  to  us 
the  forms  of  their  instruments,  of  which  the  l3rre  and  the 
tibia  are  the  most  celebrated ;  and  that  these  are  greatiy 
excelled  by  the  instruments  of  the  modems  will  not  bear 
a  question.  As  to  the  lyre,  considered  as  a  musical 
instrument,  it  is  a  verv  artiess  invention,  consisting 
merely  of  a  few  chords  of  equal  length  but  unequal  ten- 
sions, in  such  a  situation,  and  so  disposed,  as,  without  any 
contrivance,  to  prolong  or  reverberate  the  soimd,  to  vi- 
brate in  the  emptv  air.  The  tibia,  allowing  it  the  per- 
fection to  which  the  flute  of  the  modems  is  arrived,  could 
at  best  be  but  an  imperfect  instrument  ;§  and  yet  we  are 
told  it  was  in  such  estimation  among  the  ancients,  that  at 
Corinth  the  sum  of  three,  some  say  seven,  talents  was 
given  by  Ismenias,  a  musician,  for  a  flute. 

But  a  weightier  argument  in  favour  of  modem  music, 
at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  improvements  in  theory  and 
practice  that  necessarily  result  from  the  investigation  of 
new  principles  and  Uie  discovery  of  new  combinations, 
may  be  drawn  from  the  natural  course  and  order  of 
things,  which  is  ever  towards  perfection,  as  is  seen  in 
other  sciences,  physics  and  mathematics,  for  instance ;  so 
that  of  music  it  may  be  said,  that  the  discoveries  of  one 
age  have  served  but  as  a  foundation  for  improvements  in 
the  next  $  the  consequence  whereof  is,  that  the  fhnd  of 
harmony  is  ever  increasing.  What  advantaf^es  must 
accme  to  music  from  this  circumstance,  may  be  discerned 
if  we  inquire  a  littie  into  those  powers  which  are  chiefly 
exercisea  in  practical  composition.  The  art  of  invention 
is  made  one  of  the  heads  among  the  precepts  of  rhetoric, 
to  which  music  in  this  and  sundry  instances  bears  a  near 

this  answer :  *  Quod  mihi  consilium  dedisti,  magnam  habeo  tibi  gratisin, 
'  ut  etiam  hosti  ii^usto  serviam ;  id  ver6  mihi  intolerandum  videtur. 
'  8i  Deus  (hvetet,  repetere,  pcenas  ab  eo  vellem,  qui  4  me  nunquam  neo 
« fiicto  violatua  nee  verbo,  beUo,  ci^us  nulla  est  causa  legitima,  prstez* 
'tum  prsebuit,  meque  in  hunc  statum  redegit,  aocito,  nesdo  unde, 

*  immissoque  Bellsario.  Non  improbabile  esse  selat,  passurum  ipsum, 
•tanquam   hominem   ao   principem,   eorum  aliquid,  unde  abhorrit. 

•  Nequit  ultra  -•    -  •  - 
'  circumvenit. 
'unumac 


le,  amice  Phara,  et  mihi  quod  te  oro,  citharam,  panem 
snongiam  mitte.'  Procopius  Csesariensia  de  Bello  Vandalico, 
II.  cap.  vL  ^ ----- 


*  Nequit  ultra  nroffredi  stylus,  auferente  mentem'  calamitate,  qnss  me 
vale,  an'  "" 
ingiammit 
vol  I.  lib.  II.  cap.  vL  page  S40,  edit  Paris,  1662,  which  we  thus  render: 
I  esteem  it  a  great  kindness  that  you  vouchsafe  me  vour  advice,  recom- 
mending a  submission  to  my  enemy,  unjust  as  he  has  been  to  me,  but 
the  thought  thereof  is  intolerable.  If  it  please  Ood  I  am  prepared  to 
suffer  the  worst  from  him,  who  having  never  been  injured  by  me,  has 
found  a  pretext  for  a  war,  for  which  no  Justifiable  reason  can  be  assigned ; 
and  has  let  loose  upon  me  Belisarius,  who  has  reduced  me  to  this 
extremity.  Let  him  know  that  he  is  a  man,  and,  though  a  prince,  that 
he  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  misfortune.  I  can  proceed  no  farther, 
the  calamities  which  surround  me  depriving  me  of  my  reason.  Farewell 
my  firiend  Pharas,  and  send  to  me  a  narp,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  sponge. 
The  historian  adds,  that  the  haip  was  to  console  him  in  his  affliction, 
the  loaf  to  satisfy  his  hungCT,  he  not  having  seen  bread  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  sponge  to  dry  up  his  tears. 

§  The  im^rfection  of  the  flute  consists  in  the  impossibility  of 
attempering  its  tones,  there  being  no  rule  or  canon  by  which  it  can  be 
tuned ;  to  which  we  mav  add,  that  the  tones  in  the  upper  octave  are  as 
dissimilar,  in  respect  of  sound,  as  those  of  the  human  voice  in  tkose 

Sersons  who  have  what  is  called  the  falsetto.    In  the  flute  abec  t>v# 
ifference  is  discernible  in  the  double  shake,  which  is  made  on  a  not* 
that  divides  the  two  systems  of  the  natural  and  artificial  tones. 
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resemblance;  the  end  of  persuasion,  or  affecting  the 
passions,  being  common  to  both.  This  faculty  consists 
in  the  enumeration  of  common  places,  which  are  revolved 
over  in  the  mind,  and  requires  both  an  ample  store  of 
knowledge  in  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  exercised,  and 
a  ^ower  of  applying  that  knowledge  as  occasion  may  re- 
qmre.  It  diners  nrom  memory  in  this  respect,  that 
whereas  memory  does  but  recall  to  the  mind  tne  images 
or  remembrance  of  things  as  they  were  first  perceived,  the 
faculty  of  invention  divides  complex  ideas  into  those 
whereof  they  are  composed,  and  recommends  them  again 
after  different  fashions,  thereby  creating  variety  of  new 
objects  and  conceptions.  Now,  the  greater  the  fund  of 
knowledge  above  spoken  of  is,  the  greater  is  the  source 
from  whence  the  invention  of  the  artist  or  composer  is 
supplied ;  and  the  benefits  thereof  are  seen  in  new  com 
binations  and  phrases,  capable  of  variety  and  permutation 
without  end.  And  thus  much  must  serve  at  present 
touching  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  music. 

In  tracing  the  process  of  music,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  it  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  two  branches  of 
speculation  and  practice,  and  that  each  of  these  requires 
a  distinct  and  separate  consideration.*  Of  the  dignity 
and  importance  or  the  former,  Ptolemy,  lib.  I.  cap  ii.  has 
delivered  his  sentiments  to  the  following  purpose :  '  It  is 
'  in  all  things  the  business  of  contemplation  and  science 

*  to  show  that  the  works  of  nature,  well  regulated  as  they 
'  are,  were  constituted  according  to  reason,  and  to  answer 
'some  end;    and  that  nothing  has  been   done  by  her 

*  without  consideration,  or  as  it  were  by  chance ;  more 
'  especially  in  those  that  are  deemed  the  finest  of  her 

*  works,  as  participating  of  reason  in  the  greatest  degree, 
'  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing.'  And  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
speaking  of  the  examination  of  those  ratios  that  afford 
pleasure  to  the  eye  in  architectural  designs,  says  it  tends 
to  exemplify  the  simplicity  in  all  the  works  of  the 
Creator.    And  farther  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  '  that 

*  some  general  laws  of  the  Creator  prevail  with  respect  to 
'  the  agreeable  or  unpleasing  affections  of  all  our  senses. 'f 
Byj)ractical  music  we  are  to  understand  the  art  of  com- 
position as  founded  in  the  laws  of  harmony,  and  deriving 
Its  grace,  elegance,  and  power  of  affecting  the  passions 
from  the  genius  and  invention  of  the  artist  or  composer ; 
in  the  exercise  of  which  faculty  it  may  be  observeo,  that 
the  precepts  for  combining  and  associating  sounds  are  as 
it  were  the  syntax  of  his  wet,  and  are  drawn  out  of  it,  as 
the  rules  of  grammar  are  from  speech.  X 

In  musiciu  history  the  several  events  most  worthy  of 
attention  seem  to  be  those  of  the  first  establishment  of  a 
system,  the  introduction  of  music  into  the  church  service, 
the  rise  of  dramatic  music ;  under  these  several  heads  all 
that  intellie^ence  which  to  us  is  the  most  interesting  may 
be  comprehended.  As  touching  the  first,  it  is  certain 
that  we  owe  it  to  the  Greeks,  and  there  is  nothing  that  at 
this  distance  of  time  can  be  superadded  to  the  relations  of 
the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject;  nor  can  it  be  safe  to 
deviate,  either  in  respect  of  form  or  manner,  from  the  ac- 

*  There  are  but  few  instances  of  mnticians  that  have  been  eminently 
distinguished  for  skill  both  io  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  Zarllno, 
TartinI,  and  Rameau  excepted.  The  two  hranches  of  the  science  have 
certainly  no  connection  with  each  other,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  sentiment  of  an  ingenious  writer  on  the  subject :  '  The  delights 

*  of  practical  music  enter  the  ear  without  acquainUng  the  understanding 
'  from  what  proportions  they  arise,  or  even  so  much  as  that  proportion 

*  is  tlie  cause  of  them :  this  the  philosopher  observes  ttom  reason  and 
'experience,  and  the  mechanic  must  be  taught,  for  the  fhmiing 
'  instruments ;  but  the  practiser  has  no  necessity  to  study,  except  he 
'  desires  tlie  learning  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  his  art'  Proposal  to 
perform  Music  in  perfect  and  mathematical  Proportions,  by  Tho.  Salmon, 
Ita  LoDd.  1088. 

t  Vide  infra,  page  410,  in  note. 

I  '  The  art  by  which  language  should  be  regulated,  vis.  Grammar,  In  of 

*  much  later  invention  tlian  languages  themselves,  being  adapted  to  what 

*  was  already  in  being,  rather  than  the  rule  of  making  it  so.'  Bishop 
Wilkina's  Essay  towards  a  real  Character,  page  19. 


counts  from  them  transmitted  to  us  of  the  original  consti- 
tution of  the  Ijnre,  or  of  the  invention  and  successive  pro- 
gress of  a  musical  scale;  much  less  can  we  be  warranted 
m  speaking  of  the  ancient  practice,  and  the  more  abstruse 
parts  of  the  science,  namely,  the  genera  and  the  modes, 
in  any  other  terms  than  themselves  make  use  of.  Were 
a  liberty  to  do  otherwise  allowed,  the  same  mischief  would 
follow  uiat  attends  the  multiplication  of  the  copies  of  a 
manuscript,  or  a  translation  through  the  medium  of  divers 
languages,  where  a  new  sense  may  be  imposed  upon  the 
text  by  difiTerent  transcribers  and  translators  in  succession, 
till  the  meaning  of  the  ori^al  becomes  totally  obscured. 

Vitruvius,  in  nis  treatise  De  Architectura,  has  a  chapter 
oil  music,  wherein  he  laments  the  want  of  words  in  ihe 
Roman  lan^^uage  equivalent  to  the  Greek  musieal  terms ; 
the  same  difficulty  is  experienced  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree by  all  who  take  occasion  to  speak  of  the  ancient 
music,  whether  of  the  Hebrews  or  the  Greeks.  The 
Rnfflish  translators  of  the  Bible  were  necessitated  to 
render  the  words  H)^^  Kinnor  and  ^12{  Gnugab,  by 
harp  and  organ ;  and  a  translator  of  musical  appellatives 
will  in  many  Instances  be  reduced  to  as  great  difficulty 
as  the  Laplander,  who  in  rendering  a  passage  in  the 
Canticles,  *  He  looketh  forth  at  the  windows,  shewing 
himself  at  die  lattice,'  could  find  no  nearer  a  resemblance 
to  a  lattice  than  a  snow-shoe,  a  thinf  like  a  racket  used 
in  the  game  of  tennis,  and  translated  it  accordingly. 

The  complaint  of  Vitruvius  above  mentioned  furnishes 
an  occasion  of  enquiry  into  the  state  of  music  among  ihe 
Romans ;  and  this  will  appear,  even  in  their  most  flourish- 
ing condition,  to  have  been,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
very  low,  there  being  no  author  to  be  found  till  after  Uie 
destruction  of  the  commonwealth  who  has  written  on  the 
subiect;  and  of  those  that  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
and  afterwards,  the  number  is  so  small,  and,  if  we  except 
Boetius,  their  writings  are  so  inconsiderable,  as  scarce 
to  deserve  notice.  Vitruvius  wrote  not  professedly  on 
music ;  all  that  he  says  of  it  is  contained  in  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  chapters  of  the  ihird  book  of  his  treatise 
De  Architectura ;  wnerein  laying  down  the  rules  for  the 
construction  of  theatres,  he  speaks  of  harmony  in  eeneral 
terms,  and  afterwards  of  certain  hollow  vessels  disposed 
in  niches  for  the  purpose  of  reverberating  the  voice  of  the 
singers  or  actors ;  and  thence  takes  occasion  to  mention 
the  genera  of.  the  ancients,  which  he  illustrates  by 
a  scale  or  diagram,  composed,  as  he  says,  by  Aristoxenus 
himself,  though  it  does  not  occur  in  the  valuable  edition 
of  that  author  published  by  Meibomius.  In  the  same 
work,  lib.  X.  cap.  iL  entitted  De  H^draulicis,  he  de- 
scribes the  hydraulic  organ  of  the  ancients,  but  in  such 
terms,  that  no  one  has  been  able  satisfactorily  to  ascertain 
either  its  figure  or  the  use  of  its  parts. 

Of  Censorinus,  Macrobius,  Martianus  Cappella,  and 
Cassiodorus,  it  was  never  pretended  that  they  had  made 
any  new  discoveries,  or  contributed  in  the  least  to  the 
improvement  of  music.  Boethis  indeed  with  great  in- 
dustry and  judgment,  collected  the  sense  of  the  ancient 
Greek  writers  on  Harmonics,  and  from  the  several  works 
of  Aristoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  Ptolemy, 
and  others  whose  discourses  are  now  lost,  compiled  his 
most  excellent  treatise  De  Musica.  In  this  he  delivers 
the  doctrines  of  the  author  above  mentioned,  illustrated 
by  numerical  calculations  and  diagrams  of  bis  own  in- 
vention ;  therein  manifesting  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Hence,  and  because  of  his  great  accuracy 
and  precision,  this  work  of  Boetius,  notwithstanding  it 
contains  little  that  can  be  said  to  be  new,  has  ever  been 
looked  upon  as  a  valuable  repository  of  musical  erudition.  $ 

§  The  works  of  Boetius  were  published  in  a  folio  volume  at  Venice,  in 
the  year  1499,  and  at  Basil  hy  Glareanus,  in  1570.  In  the  treatise  De 
Musica  are  sundry  diagrams  invented  by  the  editor,  which  tend  greatly 
to  the  illustration  of  his  author. 
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Long  before  the  time  of  Boetius,  the  enarmonic  and  chro- 
matic genera  had  grown  into  disuse ;  the  diatonic  genus 
only  remaining,  the  musical  characters  were  greatty  re- 
duced in  number ;  and  the  notation  of  music  became  so 
simple,  that  the  Romans  were  able  to  represent  the  whole 
series  of  sounds  contained  in  the  system  of  a  double 
octave,  or  the  bisdianason,  by  fifteen  characters ;  re- 
jecting therefore  the  characters  used  by  the  Greeks  for 
the  purpose,  they  assumed  the  first  fifteen  letters  of  their 
own  alphabet ;  and  this  is  the  only  improvement  or  in- 
novation 'in  music  that  we  know  of  that  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  Romans. 

As  to  the  practice  of  music,  it  seems  to  have  been 
carried  to  no  very  great  degree  of  perfection  by  the 
Romans ;  the  tibia  and  the  lyre  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  instruments  in  use  amonff  them ;  and  on  these 
there  were  no  performers  of  such  distinguished  merit  as 
to  render  ^em  worthy  the  notice  of  posterity,  which 
perhaps  is  the  reason  that  the  names  of  but  few  of  them 
are  recorded. 

Caspar  Bartholinus  has  written  a  treatise  *  De  Tibiis 

*  veterum  et  earum  antiquo  usu,'  in  which  he  has  brought 
together  a  great  varie^  of  intelligence  respecting  the 
flutes  of  the  andents :  in  this  tract  is  a  chapter  entitled 
'  Tibia  in  Ludii  Spectaculis  atque  Comediis,'  wherein  the 
author  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  tibise  pares  et  im- 
pares,  and  also  of  the  tibue  dextrse  et  sinistrsB,  used  in 
the  representation  of  the  comedies  of  Terence,  which  he 
illustrates  by  plates  representing  the  forms  of  them 
severally,  as  also  ^e  manner  of  inflating  them,  taken 
from  coins  and  other  authentic  memorials.  In  particular 
he  gives  an  engraving  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican 
library,  of  a  scene  m  an  ancient  comedy,  in  which  a 
tibicinist  is  delineated  standing  on  the  stage,  and  blowing 
on  two  equal  flutes :  what  relation  his  music  has  to  the 
action  we  are  to  seek.  He  also  gives  from  a  marble  at 
Rome  the  figure  of  a  man  with  an  inflected  horn  near 
him,  thus  inscribed,  m.  iulius  victor  ex  colleoio  liti- 

CINUM   CORNICIMUM. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Valerius  Maximus,  that 
there  was  at  Rome  a  college  of  tibicimsts  or  plavers  on 
the  flute,  who  we  may  suppose  were  favoured  with  some 
special  privileges  and  immunities.  These  seem  to  have 
been  a  distinct  order  of  musicians  frvm  the  former,  at 
least  there  are  sundry  inscriptions  in  Gruter  purporting 
that  there  was  at  R[ome  a  college  comprehending  bow 
tibioinists  and  fididnists :  which  latter  seem  to  have  been 
no  other  than  lyrists,  a  kind  of  musicians  of  less  account 
among  the  Romans  than  ihe  players  on  their  &vourite 
instrument  the  flute.  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  II.  cap.  v. 
relates  of  the  tibidnists  that  they  were  wont  to  play  on 
thdr  instrument  in  the  forum,  with  their  heads  covered, 
and  in  party-coloured  garments. 

That  the  tibidnists  were  greatly  indulged  by  the 
Romans,  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  or  their  office, 
which  required  their  attendance  at  triumphs,  at  sacrifices, 
and  indeed  all  public  solemnities ;  at  least  the  sense  of 
their  importance  and  usefulness  to  the  state  is  the  only 
reason  tnat  can  be  suggested  for  their  intemperance,  and 
that  insolence  for  which  they  were  remarkable,  and  which 
both  Livy  and  Valerius  Maximus  have  recorded  in  a 
narration  to  the  following  p»urpose.     'The  censors  had 

*  refused  to  permit  the  tibidnes  to  eat  in  the  temple  of 

*  Jupiter,  a  privilege  which  thev  daimed  as  founded  on 

<  andent  custom ;  whereupon  the  tibidnes  withdrew  to 
'Tibur,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  now 

<  Tivoli.     As  the  tibidnes  were  necesssary  attendants  on 

*  the  sacrifices,  ihe  magistrates  were  at  a  loss  how  to  per- 
'form  those  solemnities  in  their  absence;  the  senate 
'  therefore  sent  embassadors  to  the  Tiburtines,  requesting 
'  them  to  deliver  them  up  as  officers  of  the  state  who  had 


( fled  from  their  duihr :  at  first  persuasions  were  tried,  but 
'  these  proving  in^fectual,  the  Tiburtines  had  recourse  to 
greatfy  re-  '  stratagem ;  Uiey  appointed  a  public  feast,  and  inviting 
became  so  *  the  tibidnes  to  assist  at  it,  plied  them  with  wine  till  they 
'became  intoxicated,  and,  while  they  were  asleep,  put 
'  them  into  carts,  which  conveyed  them  to  Rome.  The 
'  next  day,  having  in  some  degree  recovered  their  reason. 
'  the  tibidnes  were  prevailed  on  to  stay  in  the  city,  and 
'  were  not  only  restored  to  the  privilege  of  eating  in  the 
'temple,  but  were  permitted  annually  to  celebrate  the 
'  day  of  their  return,  though  attended  with  circumstances 
*  so  infamous  to  their  office,  by  processions  in  which  the 
'  most  licentious  excesses  were  allowed.'* 

The  secession  of  the  tibidnists  was  in  the  consulate  of 
Caius  Junius  Bubulcus  and  Quintus  ^milius  Barbula: 
that  is  to  say  in  the  year  of  the  world  3640,  three  hun- 
dred and  eight  years  before  Christ  ^  and  serves  to  shew 
the  extreme  licentiousness  of  Roman  manners  at  that 
period,  as  also  the  low  state  of  their  music,  when  the  best 
mstruments  they  could  find  to  celebrate  the  praises  of 
thdr  deities  were  a  few  sorry  pipes,  littie  better  than 
those  which  now  serve  as  playthings  for  children. 

But,  leaving  the  tibidnes  and  their  pipes  to  their  ad- 
mirers, if  we  proceed  to  enquire  into  toe  state  of  music 
among  the  Ilomans  at  any  given  period  of  thdr  history, 
we  shall  find  that,  as  a  sdence,  they  held  it  in  small  esti- 
mation. And  to  this  fact  Cornelius  Nepos  bears  the 
fullest  testimony;  for,  relating  in  his  life  of  Epaminondas 
that  he  could  dance,  play  on  the  harp  and  flute,  he  adds, 
that  in  Greece  these  accomplishments  were  greatly  es- 
teemed, but  by  the  Romans  they  were  littie  regarded. 
And  Cicero,  in  his  Tusculan  Questions,  lib.  I.  cap.  i.  to 
the  same  purpose,  observes  that  the  ancient  Romans,  adr 
dieting  themselves  to  the  study  of  ethics  and  politics,  le$ 
mudc  and  the  politer  arts  to  the  Greeks.  Farther  we 
may  venture  to  assert,  that  neither  their  religious  solemni- 
ties, nor  their  triumphs,  their  shows  or  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, splendid  as  they  were,  contributed  in  the  least 
to  the  improvement  of  music  dther  in  theory  or  practice : 
to  say  the  truth,  they  seemed  scarcely  to  have  considered 
it  as  a  subject  of  speculation ;  and  it  was  not  until  it  re- 
ceived a  sanction  from  the  primitive  fathers  of  die  church, 
that  the  sdence  began  to  recover  its  ancient  dignity. 

The  introduction  of  music  into  the  service  of  the  church 
afibrds  ample  scope  for  reflection,  and  comprehends  in  its 
history  a  great  part  of  what  we  know  of  modem  music. 
All  that  need  be  mentioned  in  thb  place  respecting  that 
important  event  is,  that  after  the  example  of  the  Jews» 
and  upon  the  authority  of  sundry  passages  in  scripture, 
and  more  espedally  in  compliance  with  the  exhortation 
ot  St.  Paul  m  his  Episties,  St.  Basil,  St  Ambrose,  and 
St.  Chrysostom  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  in- 
stituted antiphonal  singing  in  their  respective  churches  of 
Cesarea  in  Ciqppadocia,  Milan,  and  Constantinople.  St. 
Ambrose,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  eroiinentiy 
skilled  in  the  science,  prescribed  a  formula  of  singing  in 
a  series  of  melodies  called  the  ecclesiastical  tones,  appa- 
rentiy  borrowed  from  the  modes  of  the  ancient  Greexs ; 
these,  as  constituted  by  him,  were  in  number  only  four» 
and  are  meant  when  we  speak  of  the  Cantus  Ambrosianus ; 
but  St.  Gregory,  near  two  centuries  after,  increased  them 
to  eight.  The  same  father  drew  up  a  number  of  precepts 
respecting  the  limits  of  the  melodies,  the  fundamental 
note,  and  the  succession  of  tones  and  semitones  in  each ; 
and,  witii  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  settled  and 
uniform  musical  sdence,  that  would  apply  to  all  the 
several  offices  at  that  time  used  in  divine  worship,  founded 
and  endowed  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the 

*  LWjr.  lib.  IX.  cap.  xxz.  See  aleo  Valerioi  Haxlmas,  lib.  II.  cap.  v. 
The  tame  story  ii  related  by  Ovid,  Fasti,  lib.  VI.,  who  adds  that  Urn 
thirteenth  day  of  June  was  celebrated  aa  the  anniyersary. 
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rudiments  of  musio,  as  contained  in  this  fonnula,  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  appeUation  of  the  Cantus  £e- 
clesiasticus,  and  in  later  tunes  by  that  of  the  Cantus 
Oregorianus. 

Before  this  time  music  had  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of 
speculation:  Ptolemy  was  the  last  of  the  philosophers 
that  had  written  professedly  on  it ;  and  thoush  it  may  be 
said  that  his  three  books  of  Harmonics,  as  uso  those  of 
Axistoxenus,  Euclid,  Nichomachus,  AristidesQuintilianus, 
and  others,  being  extant,  music  was  in  a  way  of  improve- 
ment from  the  studies  of  men  no  less  disposed  to  think 
and  reflect  than  themselves ;  yet  the  fact  is,  that  among 
the  Romans  the  science  not  only  had  made  no 
progress  at  all,  but  even  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
commonwealth,  with  them  it  seemed  to  be  extinct.  Nor 
let  the  supposition  be  thought  groundless,  that  during 
some  of  the  succeeding  affes  the  books,  the  very  reposito- 
ries of  what  we  call  muncal  science,  might  be  lost ;  the 
hbtory  of  the  lower  empire  furnishing  an  instance,  the 
more  remarkable,  as  it  relates  to  their  own,  the  Roman 
civil  law,  which  proves  at  least  the  possibility  of  such  a 
misfortune.* 

To  these  causes,  and  the  zeal  of  the  fathers  above  men- 
tioned, and  more  especially  of  St  Gregory,  to  disseminate 
its  precepts,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  that  the  cultivation  of 
music  became  the  peculiar  care  of  the  clerey.  But  here  a 
distinction  is  to  be  noted  between  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  science ;  for  we  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Cantus  Ambrosianus,  an  order  of  clergy  was 
also  established,  whose  employment  it  was  to  perform 
such  parts  of  the  service  as  were  required  to  be  sung. 
These  were  called  Psalmistae ;  and  though  by  Bellarmine 
and  a  few  other  writers  Uiey  are  confounded  with  the 
Lectors,  yet  were  they  by  the  canonists  accounted  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  order.  The  reason  for  their  institution 
was,  that  whereas  in  the  apostolical  age  the  whole  con- 
gregation sang  in  divine  service,  and  great  confusion  and 
aisorder  followed  therefrom,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
settle  what  the  church  calls  a  regular  and  decent  song, 
which,  as  it  was  framed  by  rule,  and  founded  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  harmony,  required  skill  in  the  performance;  and 
accordingly  we  find  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea 
held  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  for- 
bidding all  except  the  canonical  singers,  that  is  to  say, 
those  who  were  stationed  in  the  Ambo,  where  the  singings 
desk  was  placed,  and  who  sang  out  of  a  book  or  parch- 
ment, to  ioin  in  the  psalms,  hymns,  and  other  parts  of 
musical  divine  service.  We  may  well  suppose  tnat  this 
order  of  men  were  endowed  with  all  the  requisites  for  the 
discharge  of  their  function,  and  that  the  peculiar  form 
which  ue  council  of  Carthaee  directs  to  be  used  for  the 
ordination  of  Psahnistss  or  smger8,t  was  in  efiect  a  recog- 
nition of  their  skill  and  abilities. 

The  order  of  men  above  mentioned  can  be  considered 
in  no  other  view  than  as  mere  practical  musicians,  the 
principal  object  of  whose  attention  was  to  make  themselves 
acquamted  with  the  songs  of  the  church,  and  to  utter 
them  with  that  decency  and  gravity,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  tended  most  to  edification.  From  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  offices  it  must  be  supposed  that  in 
general  they  sang  by  rote ;  at  least  we  have  no  better 
reason  to  assign  Sian  that  they  must  have  so  done,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  by  St.  Gregory  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  in  the  Cantus  Ecclesiasticus,  as  reformed  by 
himself,  and  for  that  sedulous  attention  to  their  improve- 
ment in  it  which  he  manifested  in  sundry  instances. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  applaud  the  zeal  of  this 
father  of  the  church,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  that  of  his 
predecessors,  which  is  not  more  apparent  in  their  com- 

*  See  the  lelatkm  of  the  diicovery  of  the  Liters  Piiua  at  page  180. 
f  See  page  106»  in  note. 


mendations  of  music,  as  associated  with  religious  worship, 
than  in  their  severe  censures  of  that  which  was  calculated 
for  private  recreation.  As  to  the  songs  of  the  stage  lo 
the  aees  immediately  succeeding  the  Christian  era,  we 
know  little  more  of  them  than  in  general  that  they  were 
suited  to  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  times ;  and  these,  by 
reason  of  their  lewoness,  and  perhaps  impiety  of  sentiment, 
might  be  a  just  subject  of  reprehension ;  but  against 
the  masic,  the  sounds  to  which  they  were  uttered,  or  the 
particular  instruments  that  assisted  the  voice  in  singing 
them,  an  objection  can  scarce  be  thought  of;  and  yet  so 
frequent  and  so  bitter  are  the  invectives  of  the  primitive 
fathers,  namely,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  TertuUian,  St. 
Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
and  of  St  Basil,  St.  Augustine,  and  St  Chrysostom,  who 
were  lovers  and  promoters  of  the  practice  of  music,  against 
wicked  measures  and  efieminate  melodies,  the  noise  of 
flutes,  C3rmbals,  harps,  and  other  instruments  of  deceit 
seducing  the  hearers  to  intemperance,  and  even  idolatry, 
that  if  credit  be  given  to  their  opinions  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  secular  music,  we  must  be  inclined  to  believe, 
as  they  in  good  earnest  profess  to  have  done.  tiisX  it  was 
an  invention  of  the  DeviL 

The  cultivation  of  music  as  a  science  was  the  employ- 
ment of  a  set  of  men,  in  whom  all  the  learning  of  the 
times  may  then  be  said  to  have  centered ;  these  were  the 
regular  dergy,  of  such  of  whom  as  flourished  in  the 
eleventh  century  afterwards,  it  must  in  justice  be  said, 
that  what  they  wanted  in  knowledge,  they  made  up  in 
industry  ;  and  that  those  frequent  barbarisms  which  occur 
in  their  writings,  were  in  no  small  degree  atoned  for  by 
the  clearness  and  precision  X  with  which  on  every  occasion 
they  delivered  their  sentiments.  Nor  was  the  conciseness 
and  method  of  the  monkish  treatises  on  music  a  less 
recommendation  of  them  tiian  their  perspicuihr :  they 
consisted  either  of  such  maxims  as  were  deemed  of  greatest 
importance  in  the  study  of  the  science,  or  of  familiar 
colloquies  between  a  master  and  his  disciple,  in  which  in 
an  orderly  course  of  gradation,  first  the  elements,  and 
then  the  precepts  of  the  art  were  delivered  and  illustrated. 
To  enumerate  the  instances  of  this  kind  which  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  this  work,  would  be  an  endless 
task ;  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de 
France,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Bale,  Pits,  and  the  Bibliotheca 
of  Tanner  abound  with  references  to  a  variety  of  manu- 
script tracts  deposited  in  the  public  and  other  libraries, 
that  abundantly  prove  the  mode  of  musical  instruction  to 
have  been  such  as  is  above  described. 

Before  the  period  above  spoken  of,  music  had  for  very 
good  reasons  been  admitted  into  the  number  of  the 
uberal  sciences ;  and  accordingly  in  the  scholastic  division 
of  the  arts  into  the  trivium  and  ouadrivium,  it  held  a  place 
in  the  latter :  nevertheless,  till  tne  Greek  literature  began 
to  revive  in  Europe,  saving  the  summary  of  harmonics 
contained  in  the  treatise  De  Musica  of  Boetius,  the 
students  in  that  faculty  had  scarce  any  source  of  in- 
telligence ;  and  to  this  it  must  be  attributed  that  in  none 
of  the  many  tracts  written  by  the  monks  of  those  times, 
and  afterwards  by  the  professors  or  scholastics  as  they 
were  called,  do  we  meet  with  any  of  those  profound  dia- 
quisitions  on  harmony  and  the  proportions  which  resolve 
the  principles  of  music  into  geometry  *  nor  any  of  those 
nice  calculations  and  comparisons  of  ratios,  or  subtile 
distinctions  between  the  consonances  of  one  kind  and 
those  of  another,  which  abound  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  Greeks ;  so  that  were  we  to  judge  from  the  many 

S  These  qualitiee  seem  to  be  but  the  neeessavy  result  of  the  old  scho> 
lastic  method  of  institution,  in  which  logic  made  a  considerable  part,  and 
are  in  no  instance  more  manifest  than  in  the  ancient  forms  of  judicial 

f>rooeedings,  such  as  writs  and  pleadings ;  of  which  Sir  Blaithew  Hale, 
n  his  History  of  the  law,  chi^.7,  remarks  that  they  were  Tery  short,  but 
very  clear  and  conspicuous,  orderly  digested,  pithy,  clear,  and  rationaL 
The  same  may  be  said  in  general  of  the  more  ancient  statutes. 
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discoortes  written  during  that  dark  period,  and  bearing 
the  titles  of  Micrologus,  Metroloeus,  and  others  of  the 
like  import,  we  should  conclude  that  the  science  of  har- 
monics nad  scarce  any  existence  among  mankind.  Nor 
coxild  any  peat  advantage  result  from  the  writings  of 
Boetius,  seemg  that  there  wanted  light  to  read  by ;  and 
this  was  not  obtained  till  Franchinus  introduced  it,  by 
procuring  translations  of  those  authors  from  whose 
writings  Boetius  had  compiled  his  work. 

That  the  studies  of  the  monkish  musicians  must  have 
been  confined  to  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  is  evident  from 
this  consideration,  that  they  were  strangers  to  music  of 
every  other  kind ;  an  assertion  which  will  he  the  more 
readily  credited  when  we  are  told  that  till  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century  rythmic  or  mensurable  music  was 
not  known.  Their  method  of  teaching  it  was  by  the 
monochord,  without  which  they  had  no  method  of  deter- 
mining the  progression  of  tones  and  semitones  in  the 
octave,  nor  consequently  of  measuring  by  the  voice  any 
of  the  intervals  contained  in  it 

The  reformation  of  the  scale  by  Ouido  Aretinus,  and 
more  especially  his  invention  of  a  method  of  singing  by 
certain  syllables  adapted  to  the  notes,  facilitated  the 
practice  of  singing  to  such  a  degree,  that,  as  himself 
relates,  the  boys  of  his  monastery  were  rendered  capable 
in  a  monUi's  time  of  singine  in  a  regular  and  orderly 
succession  the  several  intervfus  with  the  utmost  accuracy 
and  precision.*  We  are  told,  though  not  by  himself,  that 
he  also  by  an  ineenious  contrivance  transferred  the  notes 
of  his  scale  to  the  left  hand,  making  a  several  joint  of 
each  of  the  finders  the  position  of  a  note.  Whether  this 
invention  is  to  be  ascribed  to  him  or  not,  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  it  followed  soon  after  the  reformation  of  the 
scale,  and  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  of  music  into 
manual  and  tonal,  the  first  comprehending  the  precepts  of 
singing  by  the  syllables,  the  otner  the  Cantus  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  as  instituted  in  the  formula  of  St.  Gregory. 

At  this  time  the  world  were  strangers  to  what  we  call 
rythmic  music,  the  practice  of  singing,  and  thereby  of  as- 
sociating music  with  poetry,  which  till  then  had  universally 
prevail^  rendering  any  such  invention  unnecessary. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  some  writers  who  had  enter- 
tained an  idea  of  transferrins  the  prosody  of  poetry  to 
music;  and  a  few  scattered  nints  of  this  kind,  which 
occur  in  the  writings  of  St  Augustine  and  our  countryman 
Bede  on  the  subject  of  metre,  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
system  of  metrical  laws,  such  as  would  not  only  enable 
music  to  subsist  of  itself,  but  aid  the  powers  of  melody 
with  that  force  and  energy  which  it  is  observed  to  derive 
from  Ibe  regular  commixture  and  interchange  of  long  and 
short  quantities. 

This  improvement  was  effected  in  the  institution  of 
what  is  called  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis ;  a  branch  of 
musical  science  which  subjected  the  duration  of  musical 
sounds  to  rule  and  measure,  by  assigning  to  those  of  the 
slowest  progression  certain  g^ven  portions  of  time,  and  to 
the  next  in  succession  a  less,  in  a  regular  gradation,  and 
which  taught  a  method  of  signifying  by  characters,  varying 
in  form  and  colour,  the  radical  notes,  with  their  several 
ramifications,  terminating  in  those  of  the  smallest  value, 
i.  €,  of  the  shortest  duration. 

An  invention  of  this  kind  was  all  that  could  then  be 
thought  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  instrumental  music ; 
and  from  this  period  we  may  observe  that  it  began  to 
flourish :  it  is  true  that  the  state  of  the  mechanic  arts  was 
then  very  low,  and  that  the  instruments  in  common  use 
were  so  rudely  constructed,  as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of 
yielding  musical  sounds.  Bartholomeus,  in  his  book  De 
Proprietatibus  Rerum,  in  an  enumeration  of  the  musical 
instruments  of  his  time,  has  described  the  flute  as  made  of 
the  boughs  of  an  elder-tree  hoUowed ;  and  an  instrument 
«  Vide  infn.  page  164. 


called  the  Symphonia,  as  made  of  a  hollow  tree,  closed 
in  leather  on  either  side,  which  he  says  is  bcKaten  of 
minstrels  with  sticks,  and  that  *  by  accord  of  hyghe  and 
lowe  thereof  comyth  full  swete  notes.'  And  af^ain,  de- 
scribing the  Psalterium  or  Sawtrie,  he  says  it  differs  from 
the  harp,  for  that  it  is  made  of  an  hollow  tree,  and  that 
'  the  sowne  com3rth  upward,  the  strynges  being  smytte 
downwarde ;  whereas  in  the  harpe  the  hollownesse  of  the 
tre  is  byneathe.'  These  descriptions,  and  others  of  the 
like  kind  which  are  elsewhere  to  be  met  with,  are  evi- 
dence of  the  inartificial  construction  of  musical  instru- 
ments in  those  days,  and  leave  it  a  question  what  kind  of 
hainp  or  other  instrument  that  could  be  on  which  King 
Alfred  had  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  excellence  as  to 
rival  the  musicians  of  his  time. 

Nevertheless  it  appears  that  there  were  certain  instru- 
ments, perhaps  not  m  common  use,  better  calculated  to 
produce  melody  than  those  above-mentioned,  namely, 
those  of  the  viol  kind ;  the  specific  difference  between 
which  and  other  stringed  instruments  is,  that  in  the 
former  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  plectrupn 
or  bow  of  hair  on  the  strings :  of  these  the  mention  is  not 
only  express,  but  freouent  in  Chaucer,  by  the  names  of 
the  Fithel,  Getron,  Rioible,  and  other  appellations,  clearly 
sjmonymous :  the  invention  of  this  class  of  instruments  is 
by  some,  who  make  the  viol  the  prototjrpe  of  it,  ascribed 
to  the  French ;  but  there  are  other  writers  who  derive 
the  viol  itself  fi^m  the  Arabian  Rehab,  from  whence 
perhaps  Ribible  and  Rebec,  the  use  whereof  it  is  said  the 
Christians  learned  firom  the  Saracens  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades;  but  it  is  more  probable,  by  reason  of  it& 
antiquity,  that  it  was  brought  into  Spain  by  the  Moors. 

To  ascertain  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the 
practice  of  instrumental  music  had  attained  at  any  period 
oefore  the  sixteenth  century,  would  be  very  difficult 
The  Proven9al  songs,  as  being  mere  vocal  compositions^ 
afford  no  ground  on  which  a  conjecture  mifiht  be  formed : 
and  as  to  their  popular  tunes,  the  airs  of  the  Musars  an« 
Violers,  besides  that  they  seem  to  have  been  mere  melodies, 
for  the  most  part  the  emisions  of  fancy,  and  not  regulated 
by  harmonical  precepts,  the  impression  of  them  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  have  been  either  deep  or  lasting,  and 
this  may  be  the  chief  reason  that  the  knowledge  of  them 
has  not  reached  posterity. 

That  the  practice  of  instrumental  music  was  become^ 
familiar  with  such  persons  of  both  sexes  as  had  received^ 
the  benefit  of  a  good  education,  is  clearly  intimated  by 
the  old  poets.  Not  only  the  Squire,  but  the  Clerk, 
Absolon,  in  Chaucer,  are  by  him  described,  the  one  as. 
floyting,  t.  e.  fluting  all  the  day,  the  other  as  playing* 
songs  on  a  small  Ribible,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Geteme ;  f 
ana  in  the  Confessio  Amantis  of  Gower,  fol.  178,  b.  ia> 
a  plain  intimation  that  the  Citole,  an  instrument  nearly* 
resembling  the  virginal,  was  in  his  time  the  recreation  of 
well  educated  young  women,  t 

We  are  also  told  by  Boccace,  in  his  Account  of  the 
Plague  at  Florence  in  1348,  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  retired  from  that  city,  and  are  relators  of  &e  several 
stories  contained  in  his  Decameron,  among  other  re- 
creations in  the  intervals  of  their  discourses,  intermixed 
music ;  and  that  sundry  of  the  persons  whose  names  he 
mentions  played  on  the  lute  and  the  viol.  They  also 
danced  to  the  music  of  the  Cornamusa  or  bagpipe,  an  in- 
strument which  we  may  infer  to  have  been  held  in  but 
ordinary  estimation  from  this  circumstance,  that  it  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  Tindarus,  a  domestic  of  one  of  the 
ladies ;  besides  that  Chaucer  in  characterising  his  Miller 
says, 

*  A  baggepipe  well  couth  he  blowe  and  soune.' 

t  8«e  the  character  of  the  Squire  among  the  Prologues  to  the  Cantei^ 
bury  Tales,  as  also  the  Miller's  Tale  passuc. 
S  yide  infra,  page  206. 
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Of  vocal  concerts,  as  they  stood  abont  the  year  1550, 
or  perhaps  earlier,  a  judgment  may  he  formed  from  the 
madrigals  of  that  time,  which  abound  with  all  the  graces 
of  harmony.  Concerts  of  instruments  alone  seem  to  be 
of  later  invention,  at  least  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of 
the  form  in  which  they  existed,  other  than  treatises  and 
compositions  for  concerts  of  viols  called  Fantasias,  few 
whereof  were  published  till  thirty  years  after.* 

Gio.  Maria  Artusi,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Bologna,  and 
a  writer  on  music  about  the  year  1600,  describes  the  con- 
certs of  his  time  as  abounding  in  sweetness  of  harmony, 
and  consisting  of  comets,  trumpets,  violins,  viols,  harps, 
hites,  flutes,  and  harpsichords :  these,  as  also  organs, 
r^als,  and  guitars,  are  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of 
instruments  prefixed  to  the  opera,  L'Orfeo,  composed  by 
Claudio  Monteverde,  and  represented  at  Mantua  in  1607. 
Tom  Cor^at  speaks  also  of  a  performance  at  Venice, 
chiefly  of  instrumental  music,  which  he  protests  he  would 
have  travelled  a  hundred  miles  on  foot  to  hear,  but  with- 
out any  such  particular  description  as  can  enable  us  to 
compare  it  with  the  concerts  of  more  modem  times. 

As  touching  the  theory  of  the  science,  it  has  above  been 
said  to  have  consisted  in  manual,  tonal,  and  mensurable 
music,  with  this  farther  remark,  that,  as  it  was  included 
in  the  very  nature  of  their  profession,  and  besides  required 
some  degree  of  literature,  the  great  cultivators  of  it  were 
the  regular  clergy.  These  men  contented  themselves 
with  that  small  portion  of  knowledge  which  was  to  be 
attained  by  the  perusal  of  Boetius,  Cassiodoms,  Guido, 
and  a  few  others,  who  wrote  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  the 
little  they  knew  they  freely  communicated ;  and  it  was 
not  tin  tne  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  men 
began  to  suspect  that  the  science  was  capable  of  farther 
improvement. 

About  this  time  Johannes  De  Muris  improved  the 
Cantus  Mensurabilis,  by  reducing  it  to  form  and  de- 
monstrating that  the  measures  thereof,  like  the  ratios  of 
the  consonances,  were  founded  in  number  and  proportion : 
from  the  rules  laid  down  by  him  in  a  treatise  entitled 
Practica  Mensurabilis  Cantiis,  are  derived  the  dis- 
tinctions of  duple  and  triple  proportion,  as  fliey  respect 
the  duration  of  sounds,  with  all  the  various  momfications 
thereof.  On  this  tract  Proedocimus  Beldimandis  wrote 
a  commentaiT,  and  farther  illustrated  the  doctrines  con- 
tained therein  in  sundry  discourses  on  the  subjects  of 
plain. and  mensurable  music.  It  appears  that  both  these 
persons  were  philosophers  at  large,  and  eminently  skilled 
m  the  mathemadcs;  and  the  liberal  manner  in  which 
they  wrote  on  music,  treating  it  as  a  subject  of  deep 
speculation,  was  an  inducement  with  many  leamed  men, 
who  lived  under  no  ecclesiastical  rule,  to  enter  into  an 
investigation  of  its  principles.  Some  of  these  assumed 
the  character  of  professors  of  the  science,  and  undertook 
by  public  lectures  to  disseminate  its  principles.  The 
most  eminent  of  these  persons  were  Marchettus  of  Padua, 
Johannes  Tinctor,  Gulielmus  Gamerius,  and  Antonius 
Suarcialupus,  to  whom  we  may  add  PoliUan,  whose  skill 
m  music  is  manifested  in  a  discourse  De  Musica,  contained 
m  his  Panepistemon  or  Prselectiones,  extant  in  print 
But  notwithstanding  the  pains  thus  taken  to  revive  the 
science,  the  improvement  of'  it  went  on  very  slowly ; 
whatever  advances  were  made  in  the  practice,  the  theo- 
retical topics  of  disquisition  were  soon  exhausted,  and  the 
science  of  harmonics  may  be  said  to  have  been  for  some 
ages  at  a  stand. 

At  length  the  beams  of  learning  began  to  dawn  on  the 

*  Hie  earliest  of  which  we  can  speak  with  certainty,  is  a  treatise 
in  foUo  br  Thomas  k  Santa  If  aria,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  published  at 
ValladoUd  in  1570.  entitled  *  Arte  de  tanner  fantasia  para  tecla,  riguela, 
*y  todo  instmmendo  de  tree  o  auatro  ordenes,'  which  carries  the  an- 
ttqnity  of  eoncerts  for  Viols,  and  those  compositions  called  Fantasias, 
back  to  that  time,  but  leaves  us  at  a  loss  as  to  other  instnimental  concerts. 


western  empure :  the  city  of  Constantinople  had  been  the 
seat  of  literature  for  some  ages,  but  the  sack  of  it  by  the 
Turks  in  the  year  1453,  h^  driven  a  great  number  of 
learned  Greeu  thence,  who  bringing  with  them  an  im- 
mense treasure  of  manuscripts,  took  refuge  in  Italy. 
Being  settied  there,  they  opened  their  stores,  took 
possession  of  the  public  schools,  and  became  the  pro- 
lessors  and  teachers  of  the  mathematical  and  other 
sciences,  and  indeed  of  philosophy,  eloquence,  and 
literature  in  ffeneral,  in  all  the  great  cities.  Of  the  many 
valuable  books  of  Harmonics  tiutt  are  known  to  have  been 
written  by  the  mathematicians  and  other  ancient  Greeks, 
some  have  escaped  that  fate  which  learning  is  sure  to 
experience  from  the  ravages  of  conquest,  f  and  the  con- 
tents of  these  being  made  public,  the  principles  of  the 
science  bes^iCn  to  be  known  and  understooa  by  many, 
who  till  then  were  scarcely  sensible  that  it  had  any 
principles  at  alL 

This  communication  of  intelligence  was  very  propitious 
to  music,  as  it  determined  many  persons  to  me  study  of 
the  science  of  harmony.  The  tonal  laws  and  the  Cantus 
Mensurabilis  were  left  to  those  whose  dutv  it  was  to 
understand  them ;  the  ratios  of  sounds,  and  the  nature  of 
consonance  were  considered  as  essentials  in  music,  and 
the  investigation  of  these  was  the  chief  pursuit  of  such  as 
were  sensible  of  the  value  of  that  kind  of  learning. 

Of  the  many  who  had  profited  in  this  new 'science,  as 
it  may  be  called,  one  was  Franchinus  Gafiurius,  a  native 
of  Lodi,  who  having  quitted  the  tuition  of  a  Carmelite 
monk,  who  had  been  his  instructor,  became  soon  dis- 
tinguished for  skill  in  those  theoretic  principles,  the 
knowledge  whereof  he  had  derived  from  an  attendance 
on  the  (h-eek  teachers.  And  having  procured  copies  of 
the  treatises  on  harmonics  of  Anstides  Quintiiianus, 
Ptolemy,  Manuel  Bryennius,  and  Bacchius  senior,  he 
caused  tiiem  to  be  translated  into  Latin;  and,  besides 
discharging  the  duty  of  a  public  professor  of  music  in  the 
several  cities  of  Italy,  became  the  revivor  of  musical 
emdition ;  and  that  as  well  posterity,  as  those  of  his  onm 
time,  mi^ht  profit  by  his  laoours,  ne  digested  the  sub- 
stance of  his  lectures  into  distinct  treatises,  and  gave  them 
to  the  world. 

The  writings  of  Franchinus,  as  they  were  replete  with 
learning  drawn  from  the  genuine  source  of  antiquity,  and 
contained  the  clearest  demonstrations  of  the  principles  of 
harmony,  were  so  generally  studied,  that  music  oegan 
now  to  assume  the  character  of  a  secular  profession.  The 
precepts  therein  delivered  afforded  a  greater  latitude  to 
the  inventive  faculty  than  the  tonal  laws  allowed  of;  and 
emancipating  the  science  from  the  bondage  thereof,  many 
who  had  no  relation  to  the  church  set  themselves  to  frame 
compositions  for  its  service,  in  which  the  powers  both  of 
harmony  and  melody  were  imited.  And  hence  we  may 
at  least  with  a  show  of  probability  date  the  origin  of  an 
office  that  yet  subsists  m  the  choral  establishments  of 
Italy,  namely,  that  of  Maestro  di  Cappella;  the  duty 
whereof  seems  uniformly  to  have  been  not  only  that  the 
person  appointed  to  it  should  as  precentor  regulate  the 
choir,  but  also  adapt  to  music  the  offices  performed  both 
on  ordinary  and  solemn  occasions.  Of  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  office  of  Maestro  di  Capella  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  persons 
elected  to  it  for  some  centuries  past  appear  to  have  been 
of  distinguished  eminence;!  and  of^its  necessity  and 
utility  no  stronger  argument  can  be  offered,  than  that 

t  Laurus  Qnirinus  of  Venice  was  told  by  Cardinal  Ruthen  that 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  volumes  were  destroyed. 
Body,  de  Graecis  Utustr.  lib.  II.  cap.  L 

}  Andrea  Adami  Bolsena,  hi  the  historical  prefkce  to  his  '  Osserrazioni 
*  per  ben  regolare  11  Coro  de  I  Cantori  della  Capella  Pontifloia,'  asserts  tbst 
anciently  in  the  college  of  pontifical  singers  the  maestro  di  cappella  was  a 
b!shop. 
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among  the  Germans,  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  music 
was  very  soon  communicated  after  its  revival  m  Italy,  the 
o£Sce  was  recognised  by  the  i^pointment  of  a  director  of 
che  choir  in  the  principal  churches  of  All  the  provinces 
and  cities.  The  same  sense  of  the  importance  of  this 
office  appears  to  have  been  entertained  bv  the  protestants, 
who  at  tne  time  of  the  Reformation  we  find  to  have  been 
no  less  sedulous  in  the  cultivation  of  music  with  a  view 
to  religious  worship,  than  the  church  that  had  established 
it.  It  is  true  that  Calvin  was  for  some  time  in  doubt 
whether  to  adopt  the  solemn  choral  service,  or  that  plain 
metrical  psalmody  which  is  recommended  bv  St.  Paul  to 
the  Colossians,  as  an  incentive  to  such  mirth  as  was  con- 
Mstent  with  the  Christian  profession,  and  at  length  deter- 
mined on  the  latter. 

But  Luther,  who  was  excellentlv  skilled  in  music,  con- 
sidered it  not  merely  as  a  relief  under  trouble  and  anxiety, 
but  as  the  voice  of  praise,  and  as  havine  a  tendency  to 
excite  and  encourage  devout  affections,  besides  that  he 
had  translated  into  the  German  language  the  Te  Deum, 
and  composed  sundry  hymns,  as  also  tunes  to  some  of  the 
German  psalms,*  he^  with  the  approbation  of  Melanctfaon, 
received  Into  his  church  a  solemn  service,  which  included 
anthems,  hymns,  and  certain  sweet  motets,  of  which  he 
speaks  very  feelingly,  and  of  music  in  general  he  gives 
his  opinion  in  these  words:  'Soimus  musicam  dsemo- 
nibus  etiam  invisam  et  intolerabilem  esse.'t  That  the 
office  of  a  chapel-master  was  recognised  by  the  pro- 
testants in  the  manner  above  mentioned  is  mirdly  to  be 
doubted,  seeinsr  that  it  was  exercised  at  Bavaria  by 
Ludovicus  Senfelius,  a  disciple  of  Henry  Isaac,  and  an 
intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  Luther,  t  and  sub- 
fists  in  Germany  to  this  day. 

For  the  reasons  above  assiffned,  we  may  without  scruple 
attribute  to  Franchinus  a  uiare  of  l^at  merit  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  revivers  of  Literature  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; and  the  rather  as  his  writinfl^s,  and  the  several 
translations  of  ancient  treatises  on  harmonics  which  he 
procured  to  be  made,  furnished  the  stodents  in  the  science 
with  such  a  copious  fund  of  information,  as  enabled  them 
not  only  to  reason  justly  on  its  principles,  but  to  extend 
the  narrow  bounds  of  harmony,  and  lav  a  foundation  for 
those  improvements  which  it  has  been  the  felicity  of  later 
times  to  experience.  And  it  is  not  a  groundless  suppo- 
sition that  the  reputotion  of  his  writings  was  a  powenul 
incentive  to  the  publication  of  those  numerous  discourses 
on  music  of  which  the  ensuing  work  contains  a  detail. 
Indeed  so  general  was  the  propensity  in  the  professors  of 
the  science  in  Italy,  and  in  Grermany  more  especially,  to 
the  compilation  of  musical  institutes,  dialogues,  and  dis- 
courses m  various  forms,  that  the  science  was  for  some 
time  rather  hurt  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  precepts, 
than  benefited  by  any  intelngence  that  could  in  strictness 
be  said  to  be  new.  The  writings  of  Zarlino  and  Salinas 
are  replete  with  erudition ;  the  same,  though  in  a  less 
eminent  degree,  may  be  said  of  those  of  Guireanus  and 
the  elder  Galilei ;  but  of  the  generality  of  the  Introduc- 
tions, the  Enchiridions,  and  the  Erotomato  published  in 
Italy  and  Germany  f^om  about  the  year  1550  to  the 
middle  of  the  next  century,  the  perspicuity  of  them  is 
their  best  praise. 

*  Melehimr  Adamus,  in  his  life  of  LnUier,  baa  inswted  »  letter  from 
blm  to  Spalatinus,  written  anno  1514,  wherein  he  Mtyt  he  is  looking 
out  fbr  poets  to  tnnsUte  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  into  the  German 
tongue,  and  requests  of  Bpalatinus  his  assistanee  therein.  This  was  some 
years  before  Marot  translated  the  Psalms  Into  French. 

t  In  an  epistle  to  Senfelius,  Musicus,  cited  by  Dr.  Wetenhall  from 
Sethus  Calvuius,  in  his  Gifts  and  Offices  In  the  public  worship  of  God, 
page  494,  but  without  reference  to  any  work  of  Calvislus.     Tlus  epistle, 


wherever  it  is,  and  the  above  cited  passage,  are  alto  noticed  by  Butler  in 
his  Principles  of  Music,  page  115.  Dr.  wetenhall  applies  this  passage  to 
the  music  of  our  church,  and  on  the  anthority  thereof  pronounces  it  to  be 


such  as  no  DevH  can  stand  against. 

t  Some  motetts  of  his  compoelti<m  are  extant  in  the  Dodecachordon 
of  filareanus. 


As  the  revival  of  the  theory  of  music  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Italians,  so  also  are  those  improvements  in  the 
practice  of  it  that  have  brought  it  to  the  state  of  perfec- 
tion in  which  we  behold  it  at  this  day.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  practice  of  particular  instruments  the  masters  of  other 
countries  have  oeen  eminently  distinguished,  as  namely, 
those  of  Germany  for  skill  on  the  organ  ;  the  French  for 
the  lute  and  harpsichord;  and  we  are  indebted  for  many 
valuable  discoveries  touching  the  nature  and  properties  of 
sound,  of  consonance  and  dissonance,  the  methoa  of  con- 
structinff  the  various  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  and, 
above  all,  for  a  nice  and  accurate  investigation  of  die 
principles  of  harmonics,  to  the  learning  and  industry  of 
Mersennns,  a  Frenchman ;  but  in  the  science  of  compo- 
sition the  musicians  of  Italy  have  uniformly  been  the 
instructors  of  all  Europe. 

To  relate  the  subsequent  instances  of  improvement  in 
music,  or  to  enumerate  the  many  persons  of  distinguished 
eminence  that  have  excelled  in  tne  theory  and  practice 
thereof,  would  be  to  anticipate  that  information,  which  it 
is  the  end  of  history  to  communicate ;  and  to  animadvert 
on  the  numberless  defects  of  the  ancient  music,  may  seem 
unnecessary,  seeing  that  as  well  the  paucity  as  the 
structure  of  the  ancient  instruments  affords  abundant 
evidence  of  a  great  disproportion  between  their  practice 
and  their  theory ;  it  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  remark, 
that  they  who  were  so  skilful  and  accurate  in  the  in- 
vention of  characters  and  symbols,  the  types  not  only  of 
things,  but  of  images  or  ideas,  as  the  Greeks  are  allowed 
to  have  been,  have,  in  the  instence  of  music,  manifested 
a  great  want  of  that  faculty,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  characters  in  the  ancient  musical 
notation,  the  least  analogy  or  relation  between  the  sign 
and  the  sound  or  thing  signified ;  a  perfection  so  obvious 
in  the  practice  of  the  modems,  that  we  contemplate  it 
with  astonishment,  there  being  no  possible  arrangement 
or  disposition  of  musical  souncb,  nor  no  series  or  succession 
of  equal  or  unequal,  similar  or  dissimilar  measures,  but 
may  with  the  greatest  accuracy  be  described  by  the  stove 
of  Guido,  and  the  forms  of  notes  with  their  adjuncts,  as 
directed  by  the  rules  of  the  Cantus  Mensurabllis ;  in- 
somuch that  the  modem  system  of  nototion,  compre- 
hending in  it  the  types  or  symbols  of  things,  and  not  of 
notions  or  ideas,  may  be  said  to  possess  all  the  advantages 
of  a  real  character. 

To  cdebrate  formally  the  praises  of  music  in  a  work, 
the  design  whereof  is  to  display  its  exceUendes,  may  seem 
unnecessary ;  and  the  rather,  as  it  has  from  the  infiuicy 
of  the  world,  with  historians,  orators,  and  poets,  been 
a  subject  of  panegyric  :  besides  the  power  and  effect  of 
musical  sounds  to  assuage  grief  and  awaken  the  mind  to 
the  enjoyment  of  its  facumes,  is  acknowledge  by  the 
most  intelligent  of  mankind ;  and,  were  it  necessary,  to 
prove  that  &e  love  of  music  is  implanted  in  us,  and  not 
the  effect  of  refinement,  examples  thereof  might  be  pro- 
duced from  the  practice  of  those,  who,  from  their  par- 
ticular situation  of  country,  or  circumstences  of  life,  are 
presumed  to  approach  nearly  to  that  state  in  which  the 
natural  and  genuine  suggestions  of  the  will  are  supposed 
to  be  most  clearly  discernible.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
Turks,  who  are  avowed  enemies  of  literature,  or  of  the 
Chinese,  who,  as  has  been  shewn,  notwithstanding  all 
that  is  asserted  of  them,  are  so  circumstanced,  as  seem- 
ingly never  to  be  able  to  attain  to  any  degree  of  ex- 
ceUence,  nations  the  most  savage  and  barbarous  profess 
to  admit  music  into  their  solemnities,  such  as  they  are, 
their  rejoicings,  their  triumphs  for  victories,  the  meetings 
of  their  tribes,  their  feasts  and  their  marriages ;  and  to 
use  it  for  their  recreation  and  private  solace.  §     St  Chry- 

I  Father  LafiUu,  in  his  Moenrs  deS  Sauvages,  tome  II.  page  SIS,  et  seq. 
has  given  a  (till  description  of  the  festal  solemnities,  acoompanied  wiUi 
music,  of  the  Iroquois,  Hurons,  and  other  tribes  of  American  Baragas  i 
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sostoin,  in  his  Hoxnilv  on  psalm  xli.  estimates  the  im- 
portance of  nradc  hy  its  universality,  and,  in  a  strain  of 
simplicity,  corresponding  with  the  manners  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  sa3r8  uiat  human  nature  is  so  delighted 
with  canticles  and  poems,  that  by  them  infknts  at  the 
breast  when  they  are  froward  or  in  pain,  are  lulled  to 
rest ;  that  travellers  in  the  heat  of  noon,  driving  their 
beasts,  such  as  are  occupied  in  rural  labours,  as  treading 
or  pressing  grapes,  or  bringine  home  the  vintage ;  ana 
even  mariners  labouring  at  the  oar,  as  also  women  at 
their  distaff,  deceive  the  time,  and  midgate  the  severity 
of  their  labour  by  songs  adapted  to  their  several  employ- 
ments or  pecidiar  conditions.  Clearchus  relates  that  at 
Lesbos  the  people  had  a  song  which  they  sung  while 
they  were  grinding  com,  and  for  that  reason  caUed 
tirifiifXiov ;  and  Thiues  aflirms  that  he  had  heard  a  female 
slave  of  that  country  singing  it,  turning  a  mill :  it  began 

*  Mole  pistrinum  mole,  nam  et  Pittacus  molit  rex  magnsB 
'  Mitylense,'  and  alluded  to  the  practice  of  that  king,  who 
was  used  to  grind  com  with  a  nand-mill,  esteeming  it  a 
healthy  exercise. 

Other  writers  go  further,  and  affect  to  discern  the  prin- 
ciples of  music  not  only  in  the  songs,  but  the  occupations 
and  exercises  of  artificers  and  even  labourers;  one  of 
these  in  a  vein  of  enthusiasm,  perhaps  more  humorous 
and  singular  than  persuasive,  sajrs,  *  What  shall  I  speak 
'  of  that  pettie  and  counterfeit  music  which  carters  make 
'with  their  whins,  hempknockers  with  their  beetels, 
'  spinners  with  tneir  wheels,  barbers  with  their  aizzem, 

*  smithes  with  their  hammers?  where  methkikes  the 
'•master-smith  with  his  treble  hammer  sings  deskant 
'  whilest  the  greater  buz  upon  the  plainsone :  who  doth 

*  not  Ptraitwaies  imagin  upon  musick  when  he  hears  his 
'  maids  either  at  the  woolhurdle  or  the  milking  pail?  good 
'  God,  what  distinct  intention  and  remission  is  there  of 

*  their  strokes?  what  orderlv  dividing  of  their  straines? 

*  what  artificial  pitching  of  their  stops? '  * 

tnd  in  the  Royal  Commentarlet  of  Pern,  book  II.  chap.  idi.  tiie  author, 


OweOasto  de  la  Vega,  besides  informing  ns  that  their  fsboloos  sonn 
were  innnmerable,  and  carried  in  them  the  eridenoe  of  a  savMe  spirit, 
speaks  thus  particttlarly  of  their  music  :  *  In  musick  thej  arrived  to  a 
*  certain  harm<m7.  in  which  the  Indians  of  Colla  did  more  particularly 


were  innumerable,  and  carried  in  them  the  eridenoe  of  a  savMC  spirit, 
'    '    '      T  their  music  :  <In  musick  they  arrived  to  a 
I  the  Indians  of  Colla  did  more  i 

*  ezoell,  having  been  the  inventors  of  a  certain  pipe  made  of  canes  glued 

*  together,  every  one  of  which  having  a  diflbreut  note  of  higher  and  lower, 

*  in  the  manner  of  organs,  made  a  pleasing  musick  by  the  dissonancy  of 

*  sounds,  the  treble,  tenor  and  basse  ejcaetly  correspondtng  and  answering 

*  each  to  other :  with  these  nlpes  they  often  plaid  in  concert,  and  made 

*  tolerable  musick,  though  thev  wanted  the  quavers,  semiquavers,  aires, 
'and  many  voices,  which  perfect  the  harmony  amongst  us.    They  had 

*  also  other  p^tes,  which  were  flutes  with  fbur  or  five  stops,  like  the  pipes 

*  of  shepherds ;  with  these  they  played  not  in  consort,  but  singly,  and 

*  tuned  them  to  sonnets,  which  they  composed  in  metre,  the  subject  of 
'  which  was  love,  and  the  passions  which  arise  f^om  the  fhvours  or  dis- 

*  pleasures  of  a  mistress.    These  musicians  were  Indians  trained  up  in 

*  that  art  for  divertisement  of  the  Incas,  and  the  Curacas,  who  were  his 

*  nobles,  which,  as  rustical  and  barbarous  as  it  was,  it  sras  not  common, 

*  but  acquired  with  great  industry  and  study.  / 

*  Eveiy  song  was  set  to  its  proper  tune ;  for  two  songs  of  different  sub- 

*  Jects  could  not  correspond  with  the  same  aire,  by  reason  that  the  music 

*  which  the  gallant  made  on  his  flute,  was  designed  to  express  the  satis- 

*  faction  or  discontent  of  his  mind,  which  were  not  so  intelligible  perhaps 

*  by  the  words,  as  1^  the  melancholy  or  chearfhhiess  of  the  tune  which  be 

*  plaid.    A  certain  Spaniud  one  nirat  late  encountered  an  Indian  woman 

*  m  the  strbets  of  Cosco.  and  would  have  brought  her  back  to  his  lodgings ; 

*  but  she  cryed  out,  *'  For  God's  sake.  Sir,  let  me  go,  for  that  pipe  which 
**  you  hear  in  yonder  tower  calls  me  with  great  passion,  and  I  cannot 
"  reAise  the  snnnnaiis,  fi>r  lore  constrains  me  to  go,  that  I  may  be  his  wife, 
*'  and  he  my  husband." 

*  The  songs  which  they  composed  of  their  wars  and  grand  atchievements 

*  were  never  set  to  the  aires  of  thdr  flutes,  bdng  too  grave  and  serious  to 

*  be  intermixed  with  the  pleasures  and  loltnessesof  love ;  for  thoee  were 

*  onely  sung  at  their  principal  festivals,  when  they  commemorated  their 

*  victories  or  triumphs,    when  I  came  firom  Peru,  which  was  In  the  year 

*  1500.  there  were  then  Ave  Indians  residing  at  Coaco,  who  were  great 

*  nuMten  on  the  flute,  and  could  play  readily  by  hook  any  tune  that  was 

*  laid  before  them ;  they  belonged  to  one  Juui  Rodriguez,  who  lived  at  a 
'  village  called  Labos,  not  ftr  from  the  city :  and  now  at  this  time,  betaig 
'  the  year  1602.  'tis  reported  that  the  Indians  are  so  well  fanproved  in 
'  musick,  tiiat  it  was  a  common  thing  for  a  man  to  sound  divers  kinds  of 
'instruments  *,  but  vocal  musick  was  not  so  usual  in  my  time,  perhaps 

*  Iteeause  they  did  not  much  practise  their  voloes,  though  the  mongrils, 
*er  soeb  as  came  of  a  mixtuTa  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood,  bad  the 
'  (hculty  to  ring  with  a  tunable  and  a  sweet  voice.' 

*  The  Praise  of  Musleke,  8to.  printed  anno  1586,  at  Oxford,  for  Joseph 


But  besides  the  pleasure  that  men  derive  firom  music, 
this  satisfaction  arises  firom  the  study  of  it,  that  its  prin- 
ciples are  fotmded  in  the  very  fi*ame  and  constitution  of 
the  universe,  and  are  as  clearly  demonstrable  as  mathe- 
matical truth  and  certainty  can  render  them ;  and  in  this 
respect  music  may  be  said  to  have  an  advantage  over 
many  sciences  and  faculties  in  the  pursuit  whereof  the 
attention  of  mankind  has  at  different  periods  been  deeply 
engaged.  To  say  nothing  of  school  mvinity,  which,  hap- 
pily lor  the  world,  has  given  place  to  rational  theology, 
what  can  be  said  of  law  in  general,  other  than  that  it  is 
mere  human  invention  ?  a  mbric  of  science  erected  it  is 
true  on  the  basis  of  a  few  uncontrovertible  principles  of 
morality,  and  of  that  which  we  call  natural  Jiistice,  but  so 
accommodated  to  particular  circumstances,  to  the  genius, 
situation,  temper,  and  capacities  of  those  who  are  the 
objects  of  it,  as  that  what  is  permitted  and  encouraged  in 
one  country,  poligamy,  for  instance,  shall  be  punished  in 
another.  In  some  constitutions  a  difference  of  sex  shall 
aggravate  the  guilt  of  the  same  offence ;  and  custom  and 
usage  shall  preserve  the  inheritance  of  the  parent  for  the 
benefit  of  the  eldest  of  his  male  descendants  with  the  same 
pretence  to  justice  as  the  law  of  nature  and  reason  distri- 
Dutes  it  amon?  them  all.  Finally,  what  shall  we  say  to 
that  system  of  jurisprudence,  which,  being  allowed  to  be 
impenect,  craves  the  aid  of  equity  to  regulate  its  operation, 
and  mitigate  its  rigours  ?  or  of  those  glosses  and  comments 
which  in  the  civil  and  canon  law  are  of  little  less  authority 
than  the  laws  themselves? 

As  to  medicine,  setting  aside  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  firame,  and  the  uses  of  its  constitutent  parts,  a 
noble  subject  of  speculation  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
wiser  part  of  men,  rejecting  theory  as  vain  and  de- 
lusive, resolve  the  whole  of  the  science  into  observation 
and  practice;  thereby  confessing  that  its  principles  are 
either  very  few,  or  so  void  of  certainty,  as  not  with  safety 
to  be  relied  on. 

Of  other  liberal  arts,  such  as  grammar,  lo^c,  and  rhe- 
toric, it  must  be  allowed  that  they  are  of  smgular  use ; 
but,  as  being  the  mere  inventions  of  men,  and  at  best 
auxiliaries  to  other  arts  or  faculties,  they  are  in  their 
nature  subordinate,  and  in  that  respect  do  but  resemble 
the  art  of  memory,  which  all  men  know  to  be  founded  on 
principles  not  existing  in  nature,  but  assumed  by  our- 
selves ;  widely  differing  fi-om  those  which  are  the  basis  as 
well  of  musical  as  mathematical  science. 

From  this  view  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  music, 
and  its  pre-eminence  over  many  other  sciences  and  facul- 
ties, we  become  convinced  of  the  stability  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  are  therefore  at  a  loss  for  the  reasons  wh}',  in 
these  later  times  at  least,  novelty  in  music  should  be  its 
best  recommendation ;  or  that  the  love  of  variety  should  so 
possess  the  generality  of  hearers,  as  almost  to  leave  it  a 
question  whether  or  no  it  has  any  principles  at  all. 

To  satisfy  these  doubts,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe 
that  the  principles  of  harmony  allow,  as  it  is  fit  they 
should,  great  scope  for  the  exercise  of  che  invention ;  and 
though  few  pretend  to  skfll  in  the  arts  without  being  in 
some  degree  or  othei^possessed  of  it,  yet  as  all  t\j  imagin- 
ative arts  presuppose  a  disposition  in  mankind  to  receive 
their  impressions,  all  claim  a  right,  and  many  the  ability, 
to  judge  of  works  of  invention  and  fancy. 

The  epic  poet,  trusting  that  the  mind  of  his  reader  is 
co>extensive  with  his  own,  endeavours  to  excite  in  him  the 
ideas  of  sublimity  and  beauty ;  the  dramatic  writer  hopes 
to  move  the  affections  of  his  audience  to  terror  and  pitv 
by  the  representation  of  actions,  the  reflection  on  which 

Barnes,  but  conjectured  to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  John  Case,  page  76. 
Of  this  person  there  is  a  curious  account  in  Athen.  Oxon.  ooL  299. 
Thomas  Ravenscroft,  in  the  Apolc^ie  prefixed  to  his  discourse  on  ttie 
true  charactering  of  music,  published  in  1614,  cites  it  as  a  work  of  Dc 
Case,  whom  he  styles  a  *  Macenas  of  musirke.' 
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nspired  his  mind  with  those  passions ;  and  the  painter, 
giving  form  to  those  ideas  of  grace,  greatness,  and  cha- 
racter which  occupy  his  mind,  or  selectmg  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  transrerrins  them  to  canvas,  or  at  other 
times  contenting  himself  with  simple  imitation,  in  all 
these  exercises  of  imagination  and  art,  expects  £rom  the 
judgment  of  the  well-mformed  connoisseur  the  approba- 
tion of  his  work. 

Now  in  the  several  instances  above  adduced,  notwith- 
standing the  concessions  made  to  them,  we  may  discern 
in  the  generality  of  men  the  want  of  that  sense  to  which 
the  appeal  is  made ;  for,  with  respect  to  the  epic  poem, 
few  are  endowed  with  an  imagination  sufficiently  capa^ 
cious  to  discover  its  beauties ;  and  as  to  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, the  most  favourite  of  all  public  entertainments, 
although  all  men  pretend  to  be  judges  of  nature,  and  the 
cant  of  theatres  has  persuaded  most  that  they  are  so,  few 
are  .acquainted  with  her  operations  in  the  various  in- 
stances exhibited  on  the  stage,  or  know  with  any  kind  of 
certainty  in  what  manner  the  actor  is  to  speak,  what 
tones  or  inflections  of  the  voice  are  appropriated  to  differ- 
ent passions,  or  what  are  the  proper  gesticulations  to  express 
or  accompany  the  sentiment  whicn  he  is  to  utter.  How 
many  individuals  among  those  numerous  audiences,  who 
for  a  series  of  years  past  have  affected  to  admire  our  great 
dramatic  poet,  may  we  suppose  capable  of  discerning  his 
sense,  debvered  in  a  style  of  dialogue  very  little  resem- 
bling that  of  the  present  day,  or  of  relishing  those  high 
philosophical  sentiments  with  which  his  compositions  and 
those  of  Milton  abound?*  The  answer  must  oe,  very  few. 
Even  humour,  a  talent  which  lies  level  with  the  observa- 
tion of  the  many,  is  not  alike  intelligible  to  all;  and 
some  are  disgusted  with  those  delineations  of  low  manners, 
however  just  and  natural,  that  afford  delight  to  others,  as 
exhibiting  to  view  the  human  mind  in  tne  simplicity  of 
nature,  and  free  from  those  restraints  which  are  imposed 
on  it  by  education  and  refinement 

The  painter,  in  like  manner,  submitting  his  work  to  the 
public  censure,  shall  find  for  one  that  will  applaud  the 
grandeur  of  the  design,  the  fineness  of  the  composition,  or 
Uie  correctness  of  the  drawing,  a  hundred  that  would  have 
dispensed  with  all  these  exceuencies  for  a  greater  glare  of 
colouring,  and  attitudes  suited  to  their  own  ideas  of  grace 
and  elegance. 

The  case  is  the  same  in  sculpture  and  architecture ;  to 
speak  of  the  first  : — In  Roubiuac's  statue  of  Mr.  Handd 
at  Vauxhall,  few  are  struck  with  the  ease  and  gracefulness 
of  the  attitude,  the  dignity  of  the  figure,  the  artful  dispo- 
sition of  the  drapery,  or  the  manly  plumpness  and  rotun- 
dity of  the  limbs,  but  all  admire  how  naturally  the  slipper 
depends  from  the  left  foot  In  works  of  architecture  we 
look  for  elegance  joined  with  stability ;  for  symmetry, 
harmony  of  parts,  and  a  judicious  and  beautiful  arrange- 
ment ofpleasing  forms ;  but  to  these  a  vulgar  eye  is  blind ; 
whatever  is  great  or  massy,  it  rejects  as  heavy  and  clumsy. 
Such  judges  as  these  prefer  for  its  lightness  a  Chinese  to 
a  Palladian  bridge ;  and  are  pleased  with  a  diagonal  view 
of  the  towers  at  the  west  end  of  St  Paul's  oithedral, 
for  the  same  reason  as  they  are  with*  a  bird  cage. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  music,  it  must  necessarily  be, 
that  the  operation  of  its  intrinsic  powers  can  extend  no 

*  The  masque  of  Comus,  written  for  the  entertainment  of  a  noUe 
tunQj,  and  a  company  of  ehoM^n  spectaton,  whieh  within  these  few 
yean  was  introdnoed  on  the  public  stage,  may  teem  to  contradict  this 
observation,  for  this  reason,  that  although  the  sentiments  contained  fai 
it  are  well  known  to  be  drawn  from  the  Platonic,  the  sublimest  of  all 
philosophy ;  and  the  imagery  has  an  immediate  and  uniform  reference  to 
the  fictions  of  myth<rf(^,  it  aflbrded  great  entertainment  to  the  upper 
gallery;  and  the  performance  gave  rise  to  sundry  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  drinking  and  singing,  some  of  which  were  digged  with 
the  name  of  Comus^  Court  Nevertheless  it  may  be  suppMed  that  the 
mirth  of  the  enchanter  and  his  crew  were  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  mul- 
titude than  the  charms  of  divine  philosopb v,  which  the  author  endeavours 
to  display,  or  the  reliance  on  divine  providence,  which  it  is  the  end  of  the 
poem  to  inculcate. 


farther  than  to  those  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  the 
faculty  which  it  is  calculated  to  deliffht;  and  that  a  pri- 
vation of  thai  sense,  which,  superadaed  to  the  hearing,  is 
ultimately  affected  by  the  harmony  of  musical  sounds, 
must  disable  many,  and,  as  some  compute,  not  fewer 
than  nine  out  of  ten,  from  receiving  that  gratification  in 
music  which  others  experience.  Such  hearers  as  these  are 
insensible  of  its  charms,  which  yet  they  labour  to  per- 
suade themselves  are  very  powerful;  but  finding  little 
effect  from  them,  they  seek  for  that  gratification  in  novelty 
which  novdty  will  not  afford ;  ana  hence  arises  that  in- 
cessant demand  for  variety  which  has  induced  some  to 
ima^e  that  music  is  in  its  very  nature  as  mutable  as 
fashion  itself.  It  may  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  have 
pointed  out  the  reasons  or  causes  of  this  erroneous  opinion 
of  the  nature  and  end  of  music,  the  effects  and  operation 
thereof  will  be  the  subject  of  future  disquisition. 

In  the  interim  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  some- 
what humiliating  in  a  discrimination  of  mankind,  that 
tends  to  exclude  the  greater  number  of  them  from  the  en- 
joyment of  those  ele^nt  and  refined  pleasures  which  the 
works  of  genius  and  mvention  afford ;  but  this  condition 
of  human  nature  is  capable  of  proof,  and  is  justified  by 
that  partial  dispensation  of  those  faculties  and  endow- 
ments which  we  are  taught  to  consider  as  blessings,  and 
which  no  one  without  impiety  can  censure.  Seemg  this 
to  be  the  case,  it  may  be  asked  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
a  sense  of  what  is  true,  just,  elegant,  and  beautiful  in  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  arts,  exists  as  it  does  at  this  day  f 
or  that  there  are  any  works  of  genius  which  men  with  one 
common  consent  profess  to  applaud  and  admire  as  the 
standards  of  perfection?  To  tms  it  may  be  answered,  that 
although  the  right  of  private  judgment  is  in  some  degree 
exercised  by  all,  it  is  controuled  b^  the  few ;  and  it  is  the 
uniform  testimony  of  men  of  mscemment  alone  that 
stamps  a  character  on  the  productions  of  genius,  and 
consigns  them  either  to  oblivion  or  immortality. 

It  IS  beside  the  purpose  of  the  present  discourse  to 
enter  into  a  minute  investigation  of  any  particular  branch 
of  the  science  of  which  this  work  is  the  history ;  what  is 
here  proposed  b  the  communication  of  that  intelligence 
which  seemed  but  the  prerequisite  to  the  understanding 
of  what  will  be  hereafter  said  on  the  subject  This  was 
the  inducement  to  the  above  observations  on  Taste,  and 
the  motives  that  influence  it;  and  this  must  be  the 
apology  for  a  further  examen,  a  pretty  free  one  it  may 
be  saicC  of  diose  musical  entertainments,  and  that  kind 
of  musical  performance  which  the  public  are  at  present 
most  diposed  to  favour. 

The  present  great  source  of  musical  del^ht  throughout 
Europe  is  the  opera,  or,  as  the  French  calfit,  the  musical 
tragedy,  concerning  which  it  is  to  be  known,  that,  if 
regard  be  due  to  Uie  opinions  of  some  writers,  who  are 
yet  no  friends  to  this  entertainment,  it  is  a  revival  of  the 
old  Roman  traged}^ ;  and  it  seems  Ihat  the  inventors  of 
the  modem  recitative,  Jacopo  Peri  and  Giulio  Caccini, 
wished  to  have  it  thought  so ;  forasmuch  as  they  pro- 
fessed in  this  species  of  musical  intonation  to  imitate  the 
practice  of  the  anaents,  remarking  with  great  accuracy 
the  several  modes  of  pronunciation,  and  the  notes  and 
accents  proper  to  express  grief,  ioy,  and  the  other  affec- 
tions of  the  human  mind ;  but  oy  what  exemplars  the^ 
regulated  their  imitation  we  are  no  where  told:  and  it 
is  to  be  conjectured  that  those  general  directions  for  pro- 
nunciation, which  are  to  be  found  in  many  discourses  on 
the  subject  of  oratory,  were  the  chief  sources  whence 
their  intelligence  was  derived. 

In  what  other  respects  the  musical  representations  of 
the  ancients  and  modems  bear  a  resemblance  to  each 
other  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enquire  ;  it  may  suffice 
to  say  of  the  modem  opera,  that  by  the  sober  and  judicious 
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part  of  mankind  it  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  mere 
offspring  of  luxury ;  and  those  who  have  examined  it 
with  a  critical  eye,  scruple  not  to  pronounce  that  it  is  of 
all  entertainments  the  most  unnatural  and  absurd.  To 
descend  to  particulars  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  would  be 
but  to  repeat  arguments  which  have  already  been  urged, 
with  little  success  it  is  true,  but  with  great  force  of  reason, 
aided  by  all  the  powers  of  wit  and  hiunour. 

The  principal  objections  against  the  opera  are  summed 
up  by  an  autnor,  who,  though  a  professed  lover  of  music, 
has  snown  his  candour  in  describmg  the  genuine  effect  of 
representations  of  this  kind  on  an  unprejudiced  ear.  The 
'person  here  spoken  of  is  Mons.  St.  Evremond,  and  the 
following  are  nis  sentiments  : — 

'  I  am  no  great  admirer  of  comedies  in  music,*  such  as 
now-a  days  are  in  request  I  confess  I  am  not  dis- 
pleased with  their  magnificence;  the  machines  have 
something  that  is  surprising ;  the  musick,  in  some 
places,  is  charming,  the  whole  together  is  wonderful : 
out  it  must  be  granted  me  also,  that  this  wonderful  is 
very  tedious ;  lor  where  the  mind  has  so  little  to  do, 
there  the  senses  must  of  necessity  languish.  After  the 
first  pleasure  that  surprize  gives  us,  the  eyes  are  taken 
up,  and  at  length  grow  weary  of  beine  continally  fixed 
upon  the  same  object  In  the  beginning  of  the  consorts 
we  observe  the  justness  of  the  concords ;  and  amidst  all 
the  varieties  that  unite  to  make  the  sweetness  of  the 
harmony,  nothing  escapes  us.  But  'tis  not  long  before 
the  instruments  stun  us,  and  the  musick  is  nothing  else  to 
our  ears  but  a  confused  sound  that  suffers  nothing  to  be 
distinguished.  Now  how  is  it  possible  to  avoid  being  tired 
with  the  Recitativo,  which  nas  neither  the  charm  of 
singing,  nor  the  agreeable  energy  of  speech  ?  The  soul 
fatigued  by  a  long  attention,  wherein  it  finds  nothing  to 
affect  it,  seeks  some  relief  within  itself;  and  the  mind, 
which  in  vain  expected  to  be  entertained  with  the  show, 
either  gives  way  to  idle  musing,  or  is  dissatisfied  that  it 
has  jiothine  to  employ  it.  In  a  word  the  fatie^ue  is  so 
universal,  t£at  every  one  wishes  himself  out  of  the  house, 
and  the  only  comfort  that  is  left  to  the  poor  spectators, 
is  the  hopes  that  the  show  will  soon  be  over. 
'  The  reason  why,  commonly,  I  soon  grow  weary  at 
operas  is,  that  I  never  yet  saw  any  which  appeared  not 
to  me  despicable,  both  as  to  the  contrivance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  poetry.  Now  it  is  in  vain  to  charm 
the  ears,  or  ratify  the  eyes,  if  the  mind  be  not  satisfied ; 
for  my  soul  being  in  better  intelligence  with  my  mind 
than  with  my  senses,  struggles  against  the  impressions 
which  it  may  receive,  or  at  least  does  not  fi:ive  an 
agreeable  consent  to  them,  without  which  even  the  most 
delightful  objects  can  never  afford  me  any  great  pleasure. 
An  extravagance,  set  off  with  music,  dances,  machines, 
and  fine  scenes,  is  a  pompous  piece  of  folly,  but  'tis  still 
a  foUy.  Tho'  the  embroidery  is  rich,  yet  the  ground  it 
is  wrought  upon  is  such  wretched  stuff,  that  it  offends 
the  sight 
'  There  is  another  thine  in  operas  so  contrary  to  nature, 
that  I  cannot  be  reconcued  to  it,  and  that  is  the  singing 
of  the  whole  piece,  from  beginning  to  end,  as  if  the 
persons  represented  were  ridiculously  matched,  and  had 
agreed  to  treat  in  musick  both  the  most  common,  and 
most  important  afibirs  of  life.  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that 
a  master  caUs  his  servant,  or  sends  him  on  an  errand, 
singing;  that  one  friend  imparts  a  secret  to  another, 
singing ;  that  men  deliberate  in  council  singins ;  that 
or£r8  in  time  of  batUe  are  given  singine ;  and  that  men 
'  are  melodiously  killed  with  swords  and  darts.    This  is 

*  The  word  Combozb  in  French  oomprebends  eTery  kind  of  theatrical 
representation ;  a  truer  designation  of  an  opera  !•  the  term  Tragedie  en 
Mciiqne ;  those  of  Lollf  are  in  general  so  called  in  the  title-page ;  and 
it  is  plain  by  the  context  that  the  author  means  not  the  oomlo  but  the 
tragic  opera. 


'  the  downright  way  to  lose  the  life  of  representation, 

*  which  without  doubt  is  preferable  to  that  of  harmony  ; 
'  for  harmony  ought  to  be  no  more  than  a  bare  attendant, 

*  and  the  great  masters  of  the  stage  have  introduced  it  as 

*  pleasing,  not  as  necessary,  after  they  have  perform 'd  all 

*  that  relates  to  the  subject  and  discourse.    Nevertheless 

*  our  thoughts  run  more  upon  the  musician  than  the  hero 

*  in  the  opera ;  Luigi,  Cavallo,  and  Cesti,  are  still  present 
'  to  our  imagination.    The  mind  not  being  able  to  conceive 

*  a  hero  that  sings,  thinks  of  the  composer  that  set  the 

*  song ;  and  I  don't  question  but  that  in  the  operas  at  the 

*  Palace  Royal,  Baptist  is  a  hundred  times  more  thought 

*  of  than  Theseus  or  Cadmus.'  f 

The  same  author,  speaking  of  recitative,  particularly 
that  of  the  Venetian  opera,  says  that  it  is  neither  singing 
nor  reciting,!  but  somewhat  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
which  may  be  defined  to  be  an  aukward  use  of  music  and 
speech.  § 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  music  owes  much  of  its 
late  improvement  to  the  theatre,  and  to  that  emulation 
which  it  has  a  tendency  to  excite,  as  well  in  composers 
as  performers  ;  but  who  will  pretend  to  say  what  direction 
the  studies  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  of  late  years 
would  have  taken,  had  they  been  left  to  themselves ;  it 
being  most  certain  that  every  one  of  that  character  has 
two  tastes,  the  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  for  the 
public  ?  Purcell  has  given  a  plain  indication  of  his  own, 
in  a  declaration  that  the  gravity  and  seriousness  of  the 

f  Works  of  Mons.  St.  Evremond,  vol.  II.  page  84,  in  a  letter  to 
Villiersi  duke  of  Buckingham. 

X  This  remark  upon  examination  will  be  found  to  be  but  too  true,  not- 
withstanding the  arguments  in  favour  of  recitative,  which  amount  in  sub- 
stance to  this,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  prose  in  music,  that  its  beauty  consists 
in  coming  near  nature,  and  in  improving  the  natural  accents  of  words  by 
more  pathetic  or  emphatical  tones.  Pre&ce  to  the  opera  of  Semele  by 
Mr.  Congreve.  Mr.  Hughes  to  the  same  purpose,  delivers  these  as  his 
sentiments :  '  The  recitative  style  in  composition  is  founded  on  that 
'variety  of  accent  which  pleases  In  the  pronunciation  of  a  good  orator, 

*  with  as  little  deviation  from  it  as  possible,  The  different  tones  of  the 
'  voice  in  astonishment,  Joy,  sorrow,  rage,  tenderness,  in  affirmations, 
'apostrophes,  interrogations,  and  all  other  varieties  of  speech,  make 
'  a  sort  of  natural  music  which  is  very  agreeable ;  and  this  is  what  is 
'  intended  to  be  imitated,  with  some  helps,  by  the  composer,  but  without 
'  approaching  to  what  we  call  a  tune  or  air ;  so  that  it  is  but  a  kind  of 
'improved  elocution.'  Preface  to  Mr.  Hughes's  Cantatas  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Poems. 

Upon  these  several  passages  it  may  be  remarked,  that  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  passions  nature  doth  not  ofibr  musical  sounds  to  the 
human  ear:  for  though  the  natural  tones  of  grief  and  Joy,  the  two 
passions  which  are  most  effectually  expressed  by  music,  approach  nearer 
to  musical  precision  than  any  other,  yet  still  they  are  inconcinnous  and 
unmusicaL  Farther,  that  the  sounds  of  the  voice  in  speech  are  im- 
musical  is  asserted  by  Lord  Bacon  in  the  ftollowing  passage :  '  All  sounds 
'  are  either  musical  sounds,  which  we  call  tones,  whereunto  there  may 
'be  a  harmony;  which  sounds  are  ever  equal,  as  singing,  the  sounds  of 
'  stringed  and  wind  instrments,  the  ringbig  of  bells,  fto. ;  or  immusical 
'  sounds,  which  are  ever  unequal ;  such  as  the  voice  in  speaking,  all 

*  whisperings,  all  voices  of  beasts  and  birds,  except  they  be  singing  birds, 
'  all  percussions  of  stones,  wood,  parchment,  skins,  as  in  drums,  and 
'  hifinite  others.'    Nat.  Hist.  cent.  II.  sect.  101. 

The  conclusion  tnm  these  premises  must  be,  that  musical  sounds  do 
not  imitate  common  speech;  and  therefore  that  recitative  can  in  no 
degree  be  said  to  be  an  improvement  of  elocution. 

But  admitting  the  contrary  to  be  the  case,  and  tliat  the  sounds  of  speech 
were  equally  musical  with  those  employed  in  recitative,  the  inflexions  of 
the  voice  axe  too  minute  to  fall  in  vrith  the  division  of  the  scale,  allowing 
even  the  enarmonic  diesis,  or  the  comma,  the  smallest  of  all  sensible 
intervals,  to  make  a  part  of  It ;  and  of  this  opinion  is  Mons.  Duclos,  who, 
in  the  Encyclopedia,  art.  Dbclamatiok  dss  ancixms,  for  this  reason 
denies  the  possibility  of  a  notation  for  speech. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  beauties  of  the  recitative  style  in  music  consist 
not  in  the  power  of  imitating  the  tones,  much  less  the  various  inflexions 
of  the  voice  in  speech,  but  m  the  varieties  of  accent  and  melody,  which 
follow  fiom  its  not  being  subject  to  metrical  laws :  In  short,  what  has 
been  said  and  insisted  on  in  this  discourse  of  music  in  general,  may  be 
applied  to  recitative,  viz.,  that  its  mhnetic  powers  are  very  inconsiderable, 
and  that  whatever  charms  it  possesses  are  absolute  and  inherent. 

I  These  observations  of  St.  Evremond  respect  the  musical  tragedy,  but 
the  Italians  have  also  a  musical  comedy  called  a  Burletta,  which  has  been 
lately  introduced  into  England,  and  given  rise  to  the  distinction  in  the 
advertisements  for  subscriptions  of  first,  second,  &c.  aerUnu  man  oi 
woman.  TMs  entertainment  affords  additional  proof  how  little  music,  as 
such,  is  able  to  support  itself :  in  the  tragic  opera  it  borrows  aid  ftom  th« 
tumidity  of  the  poetry ;  in  the  comic,  tttsca  the  powers  of  ridicule,  U 
which  music  has  not  the  least  relation. 
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Italian  music  were  by  him  thought  worthy  of  imitation  :  * 
the  studies  of  Stradeua,  Scarlatti,  and  Bononcini  for  their 
own  delight  were  not  songs  or  airs  calculated  to  astonish 
the  hearers  with  the  tricks  of  the  singer,  but  cantatas  and 
duets,  in  which  the  sweetness  of  the  melody,  and  the  iust 
expression  of  fine  poetical  sentiments,  were  their  chief 
praise ;  or  madrig^als  for  four  or  more  voices,  wherein  the 
various  excellencies  of  melody  and  harmony  were  united, 
so  as  to  leave  ,a  lasting  impression  on  the  mind.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Handel,  who,  to  go  no  farther, 
has  given  a  specimen  of  the  style  he  most  affected  in  a 
volume  of  lessons  for  the  harpsichord,  with  which  no  one 
will  say  that  any  modem  compositions  of  the  kind  can 
stand  in  competition.  These,  as  they  were  made  for  the 
practice  of  an  illustrious  personage,  as  happy  in  an 
exquisite  taste  and  correct  judgment  as  a  fine  hand,  may 
be  supposed  to  be,  and  were  in  fact  compositions  con 
amore.  In  other  instances  this  great  musician  com- 
pounded the  matter  with  the  public,  alternately  pursuing 
the  suggestions  of  his  fancy,  and  gratifying  a  taste  which 
he  held  in  contempt. f 

Whoever  is  curious  to  know  what  that  taste  could  be.  to 
which  so  ereat  a  master  as  Mr.  Handel  was  compelled 
occasionally  to  conform,  in  prejudice  to  his  own,  will  find 
it  to  have  been  no  other  than  that  which  is  common  to 
every  promiscuous  auditory,  with  whom  it  is  a  notion  that 
the  right,  as  some  may  think,  the  ability  to  judge,  to 
applaud  and  condemn,  is  purchased  by  tne  pnce  of  ad- 
mittance ;  a  taste  that  leads  all  who  possess  it  to  prefer 
light  and  trivial  airs,  and  such  as  are  easily  retained  in 
memory,  to  the  finest  harmony  and  modulation  ;  and  to 
be  better  pleased  with  the  licentious  excesses  of  a  singer, 
than  the  true  and  just  intonation  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
pathetic  melodies,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  and  ele- 
gancies that  art  can  suggest  Such  critics  as  these,  in 
3ieir  judgment  of  instrumental  performance,  uniformly 
determine  in  favour  of  whatever  is  most  difficult  in  the 
execution,  and,  like  the  spectators  of  a  rope-dance,  are 
never  more  delighted  than  when  the  artist  is  in  such  a 
situation  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  he  shall  incur  or 
escape  disgrace. 

To  such  a  propensity  as  this,  the  gratifications  whereof 
are  of  necessity  but  momentary,  leaving  no  impression 
upon  the  mind,  we  may  refer  the  ardent  Uiirst  of  novelty 
iu  music,  and  that  almost  general  reprobation  of  whatever 
is  old,  against  the  sense  of  the  poet : — 

Now,  good  Gesario,  but  that  piece  of  song, 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  had  last  night, 
Methought  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much ; 
More  than  light  airs,  and  recollected  terms 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times. 

Twelfth  Sight,  Act  II.  Scene  iv. 
But  to  account  for  it  is  in  no  small  degree  difficult :  to  jus- 
tify it,  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  natural  vicissitude  of  things, 
and  that  it  were  vain  to  expect  that  music  should  be  per- 
manent in  a  world  where  change  seems  to  predominate. 

But  it  may  here  be  observed,  that  there  are  certain 
laws  of  nature  that  are  immutable  and  independent  on 
time  and  place,  the  precepts  of  morality  ana  axioms  in 
physics  for  instance ;  there  never  was  smce  the  creation  a 
time  when  there  did  not  exist  an  irreconcileable  difference 
between  truth  and  falsehood ;  or  when  two  things,  each 

*  It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  poets,  who  of  all  writers  seem  the 
inost  sensible  of  tbe  efficacy  of  music,  appear  uniformly  to  consider  it  as 
an  intellectual,  and  consequently,  a  serious  pleasure,  engaging  not  only 
the  attention  of  the  ear,  but  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  souL  To 
this  end,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  mirth,  it  is  in  numberless 
instances  introduced  by  Shakespeare ;  and  among  the  poems  of  Milton 
is  one  entitled  *  At  a  solemn  Music' 

t  An  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Handel,  looking  over  the  score  of  an  opera 
newly  composed  by  him,  obsenred  of  some  of  the  songs  that  they  were 
excellent.  '  You  may  think  so,'  savs  Mr.  Handel,  *  but  it  is  not  to  them, 
but  to  these,'  turning  to  others  of  a  vulgar  cast,  '  that  I  trust  for  tbe 
success  of  the  opera.' 


equal  to  the  same  third,  were  unequal  one  to  the  other ; 
or,  to  carry  the  argument  farther,  when  consonance  and 
dissonance  were  not  as  essentially  distinguished  from  each 
other,  both  in  their  ratios  and  by  their  effects,  as  they 
are  at  this  day ;  or  when  certain  interchanges  of  colours, 
or  forms  and  arrangements  of  bodies  were  less  pleasing 
to  the  eye  than  the  same  are  now  ;  from  whence  it  should 
seem  that  there  are  some  subjects  on  which  this  principal 
of  mutation  does  not  operate :  and,  to  speak  of  music 
alone,  that,  to  justify  the  love  of  that  novelty  which  seem9 
capable  of  recommending  almost  any  production,  some 
other  reasons  must  be  resorted  to  than  those  above. 

But,  declining  all  farther  research  into  the  reason  or 
causes  of  this  principle,  let  us  attend  to  its  effects ;  and 
these  are  visible  in  the  almost  total  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails of  the  merits  of  most  of  the  many  excellent  artists 
who  flourished  in  the  ages  preceding  our  own  :  of  Tye,  of 
Redford,  Shephard,  Douland,  Weelkes,  Wilbye,  Est, 
Bateman,  Hilton,  and  Brewer,  we  know  little  more  than 
their  names;  these  men  composed  volumes  which  are 
now  dispersed  and  irretrievably  lost,  yet  did  their  com- 
positions suggest  those  ideas  of  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
music,  and  those  descriptions  of  its  manifold  charms  that 
occm:  in  the  verses  of  our  best  poets.  To  say  that  these 
and  the  compositions  of  their  successors  Blow,  Purcell, 
Humphrey,  Wise,  Weldon,  and  others,  were  admired 
.  merely  because  they  were  new,  is  begging  a  question  that 
will  be  best  decided  by  a  comparison,  which  some  of  the 
greatest  among  the  professors  of  the  art  at  this  day  would 
shrink  from. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
anthem  of  Dr.  Tye,  *  1  will  exalt  thee,*  was  composed  ; 
and  near  as  l6ng  a  time  since  Tallis  composed  the  motett 

*  O  sacrum  convivium,'  which  is  now  sung  as  an  anthem 
to  the  words  *  I  call  and  cry  to  thee,  O  Lord  ;  *  and  it  is 
comparatively  but  a  few  years  since  Geminiani  was  heard 
to  exclaim  in  a  rapture  that  the  author  of  it  was  inspired.  J 
Amidst  all  the  varieties  of  composition  in  canon,  which 
the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  the  ablest  musicians  have 
produced,  that  of  Bird,  composed  in  the  reign  of  his  mis- 
tress Elizabeth,  is  considered  as  a  model  of  perfection. 
Dr.  Blow's  song,  *  Go,  peijured  man,'  was  composed  at  the 
command  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  and  Purcell's  *  Sing 

*  all  ye  Muses,'  m  the  reign  of  his  successor ,  but  no  man 
has  as  yet  been  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  rival  either  of 
these  compositions.  Nor  is  there  any  of  the  vocal  kind, 
consisting  of  recitative  and  air,  which  can  stand  a  com- 
petition with  those  two  cantatas,  for  so  we  may  venture  to 
call  them,  *  From  rosy  bowers,'  and  *  From  silent  shades.' 

Of  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture,  it  has  been  observed 
that  they  have  at  diflSrent  periods  flourished  and  declined ; 
and  that  there  have  been  times  when  each  of  those  arts 
has  been  at  greater  perfection  than  now,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  that  vicissitude  of  things  which  gave  rise  to  the  present 
enquiry,  and  is  implied  in  an  observation  of  Lord^acon, 
that  in  the  youth  of  a  state  arms  do  flourish,  in  its  middle 
age  learning,  and  in  its  decline  mechanical  arts  and 
merchandise.  §     And  if  this  observation  on  the  various 

{  To  this  testimony  we  may  add  that  of  a  foreigner  respecting  the 
ehurch<mnsic  of  queen  Elisabeth's  days,  thus  recorded  by  Strype  in 
his  Annals  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  II.  page  S14  .• — 

'  In  her  (the  queen's)  passing,  (I  say)  she  visited  Canterbury ;  how 
'magnificently  she  was  received  and  entertained  here  by  archUshop 
'Parker,  I  have  related  elsewhere.  This  I  only  add,  that  while  she 
'was  here,  the  French  ambassador  came  to  her.  Who  hearing  the 
'excellent  music  in  the  cathedral  church,  extolled  it  up  to  the  sky, 
'and  brake  out  Into  these  words:  "O  Ood,  I  think  no  prince  beside 
"  in  all  Europe  ever  heard  the  like,  no  not  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope 
"  himself."  A  young  gentleman  that  stood  by  him  replied.  "  Ah,  do  you 
"  compare  our  queen  to  the  knave  of  Rome,  or  rather  prefer  him  before 
"  her  r"    Whereat  the  ambassador  was  highly  angred,  and  told  it  to  some 

*  of  the  councillors.  They  bade  him  be  :quiet,  and  take  it  patiently, 
'for  the  boys,  said  they,  with  us  do  so  call  him  and  the  Roioaii  And- 
'  Christ  too.' 

§  Essay  of  Vicissittide  of  Things. 
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fates  of  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture  be  true,  why  is  it 
to  be  assumed  of  music  that  it  is  continually  improving, 
or  that  every  innovation  in  it  must  be  for  the  better  ? 
Tliat  the  music  of  the  church  has  degenerated  and  been 
ffreatly  corrupted  by  an  intermixture  of  the  theatric  style, 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  complaint ;  the  Abbat  Gerbert 
laments  this  and  other  innovations  in  terms  the  most 
affecting;*  and  indeed  the  evidence  of  this  corruption 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  reflects  on  the  style 
and  structure  of  those  compositions  for  the  church  that 
are  now  most  celebrated  abroad,  even  those  of  Pergolesi, 
his  masses,  for  instance,  and  those  of  lomelli  and  rerez, 
have  nothing  that  distinguishes  them  but  the  want  of 
action  and  scenic  decoration,  from  dramatic  represent- 
ations :  like  them  thev  abound  in  symphony  and  the 
accompaniment  of  various  instruments,  no  regard  is  paid 
to  the  sense  of  the  words,  or  care  taken  to  suit  it  with 
correspondent  sounds ;  the  clauses  Kyrie  Eleison  and 
Christe  Eleison,  and  Miserere  mei  and  Amen  are  uttered 
in  dancing  metres ;  and  the  former  not  seldom  in  that 
of  a  minuet  or  a  jig.  Even  the  funeral  service  of  Perez, 
lately  published  in  London,  so  far  as  regards  the  measures 
of  the  several  airs,  and  the  instnunental  aids  to  the  voice- 
parts,  differs  as  far  from  a  sacred  and  solemn  composure 
as  a  burletta  does  from  an  opera  or  musical  tragedy. 

From  these  premises  it  may  be  allowed  to  follow,  that 
a  retrospect  to  the  musical  productions  of  past  ages  is  no 
such  absiu-dity,  as  that  a  curious  enquirer  need  decline  it. 
No  man  scruples  to  do  the  like  in  painting ;  the  con- 
noisseurs are  as  free  in  remarking  the  excellencies  of 
Raphael,  Titian,  Domenichino,  and  Guido,  as  in  com- 
paring Bucceedhig  artists  with  them;  and  very  con- 
siderable benefits  are  found  to  result  from  this  practice  : 
our  present  icrnorance  with  respect  to  music  may  betray 
us  into  a  conmsion  of  times  and  characters,  but  it  is  to  be 
avoided  by  an  attention  to  those  particular  circumstances 
that  mark  the  several  periods  of  its  progress,  its  perfection 
and  its  decline. 

Of  the  monkish  music,  that  is  to  say  the  Cantus 
Ecclesiasticus,  little  can  be  said,  other  than  that  it  was 
solemn  and  devout :  after  the  introduction  into  the  church 
of  music  in  consonance,  great  skill  and  learning  were 
exercised  in  the  composition  of  motetts  ;  but  the  elaborate 
contexture,  and,  above  all,  the  affectation  of  musical  and 
arithmetical  subtilities  in  these  compositions,  as  they  con- 
duced but  little  to  the  ends  of  divine  worship,  subjected 
them  to  censure,  and  gave  rise  to  a  style,  which,  for  its 
simplici^  and  grandeur  many  look  up  to  as  the  perfection 
of  ecclesiastical  harmony ;  and  they  are  not  a  few  who 
ihink  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Romish 
church-music  was  at  its  height,  as  also  that  with  us  of  the 
reformed  church  its  most  flourishing  state  was  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  though  others  postpone  it  to  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  grounding  their  opinion  on  the  anthems  of 
Blow,  Humphrey,  and  rurcell,  who  received  their  first 
notions  of  fine  melody  from  the  works  of  Carissimi,  Cesti, 
Stradella,  and  others  of  the  Italians. 

For  the  perfection  of  vocal  harmony  we  must  refer  to 
a  period  of  about  fifty  years,  commencing  at  the  year 
1560,  during  which  were  composed  madrigals  for  private 
recreation  in  abundance,  that  are  the  mitdefs  of  excellence 
in  their  kind ;  and  in  this  species  of  music  the  composers 
of  our  own  country  appear  to  be  inferior  to  none.  The 
improvement  of  melody  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the 
drama ;  and  its  union  with  harmony  and  an  assemblage 
of  all  the  graces  and  elegancies  of  both  we  may  behold 
in  the  maorigals  of  Stradella  and  Bononcini,  and  the 
chorusses  and  anthems  of  Handel ;  and  among  the  com- 

Switions  for  private  practice  in  the  duets  of  Steffani  and 
andeL    As  to  the  harmony  of  instruments,  it  is  the 
■  De  Cantu  et  Mmioa  Sacra,  torn.  II.  page  875. 


least  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  the  works  of  Corelli, 
Geminiani,  and  Martini,  to  say  that  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  and  fluctuations  of  caprice  and  fancv,  they 
retain  their  primitive  power  of  engaging  the  aflections, 
and  recommending  themselves  to  all  sober  and  judicious 
hearers,  t 

To  music  of  such  acknowledged  excellence  as  this,  the 
preference  of.  another  kind,  merely  on  the  score  of  its 
novelty,  is  surely  absurd;  at  least  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  it  seem  to  be  no  better  than  those  of  Mr.  Bayes 
in  behalf  of  what  he  calls  the  new  way  of  dramatic 
writing;  which  however  were  not  found  to  be  of  such 
strength  as  to  withstand  the  force  of  that  ridicule,  which 
which  was  very  seasonably  employed  in  restoring  the 
people  to  their  wits. 

The  performance  on  the  organ  is  for  the  most  part  un- 
premeditated, as  the  term  Voluntary,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  that  instrument,  imports;  we  may  therefore 
look  on  this  practice  as  extemporary  composition ;  and  it 
is  not  enough  to  be  regretted  how  much  the  applauses  be- 
stowed on  the  mere  powers  of  execution  have  contributed 
to  degrade  it.  Bird  and  Blow,  as  organists,  are  celebrated 
not  so  much  for  an  exquisite  hand,  as  for  their  skill,  and 
that  fulness  of  harmony  which  distinguished  their  per- 
formance, and  which  this  noble  instrument  alone  is  cal- 
culated to  exhibit.  J  The  canzones  of  Frescobaldi,  Kerl, 
Krieger,  and  Thiel,  and  above  all,  the  ftigues  of  Mr. 
Handel,  including  those  in  his  lessons,  shew  us  what  is  the 
true  organ  style,  and  leave  us  to  lament  that  the  idea  of  a 
voluntary  on  the  organ  is  lost  in  those  Capriccios  on 
a  single  stop,  which,  as  well  in  our  parochial  as  cathedral 
service,  follow  the  psalms.  As  to  what  is  called  a  con- 
certo on  the  organ,  it  is  a  kind  of  composition  consisting 
chiefly  of  solo  passages,  contrived  to  display  what  in 
modern  musical  phrase  is  termed  a  brilliant  finger ;  and 
which,  if  attended  to,  will,  amidst  the  clamour  of  the  ac- 
companiment, in  fact  be  found  instead  of  four,  to  consist 
of  but  two  parts. 

But  of  all  the  abuses  of  instrumental  performance,  none 
is  more  injurious  to  music  than  the  practice  of  single 
instruments,  exemplified  in  solos  and  solo  concertos,  ori- 
ginally intended  for  private  recreation,  but  which  are  now 
considered  as  an  essential  part  of  a  musical  entertainment. 
Music  composed  for  a  single  instrument,  as  consisting  of 
the  mere  melody  of  one  part,  is  less  complicated  than  uiat 
which  is  contrived  for  many :  and  melody  is  ever  more 
pleasing  to  an  unlearned  ear  than  the  harmony  of  different 
parts.  The  uniformity  of  a  minuet,  consisting  of  a  deter- 
mined number  of  bars,  the  emphasis  of  each  whereof 
returns  in  an  orderly  succession  of  measures  or  times, 
corresponds  with  some  ideas  of  metrical  regularity  which 
are  common  to  all  minds,  and  affords  a  reason  for  that 

t  Of  the  inttramental  music  of  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  the 
learning  and  abilities  of  many  composers,  the  characteristics  of  it  are 
noise  without  harmony,  exemplified  in  the  frittering  of  passages  into 
notes,  requiring  such  an  instantaneous  utterance,  that  thirty-two  of 
them  are  frequently  heard  in  the  time  which  it  would  take  moderately 
to  count  four ;  and  of  this  cast  are  the  Symphonies,  Periodical  Overtures, 
Quartettos,  Quintettoe,  and  the  rest  of  the  trash  daily  obtruded  on  the 
world. 

Of  solos  for  the  violin,  an  elegant  species  of  composition,  as  is  evident 
in  those  most  excellent  ones  of  Corelli  and  Geminiani,  and  in  many  of 
those  of  Le  Clair,  Carbonelli,  Festing,  and  Tartini,  few  have  of  late  been 
published  that  will  bear  twice  hearing ;  in  general,  the  sole  end  of  them  ia 
to  display  the  powers  of  execution  in  prejudice  to  those  talents  which  are 
an  artist's  greatest  praise. 

The  lessons  for  the  harpsichord  of  Mr.  Handel,  aboimding  with  fugues 
of  the  finest  contexture,  and  the  most  pathetic  airs,  are  an  inexhaustible 
fund  ol  delight ;  those  of  the  present  time  have  no  other  tendency  than  to 
degrade  an  instrument  invented  for  the  elegant  recreation  of  the  youthAil 
of  the  other  sex,  and  to  render  it  what  at  best  it  now  appears  to  be,  and 
may  as  truly  as  emphatically  be  termed,  atinklhig  cymbal. 

}  Old  Mr.  Arthur  Bedford,  chaplain  to  Aske's  Hospital  at  Hoxton,  and 
who  died  not  many  years  ago,  was  acquainted  with  Dr.  Blow,  and  says  of 
hhn  that  he  was  reckoned  the  greatest  master  In  the  world  for  playing 
most  gravely  and  seriously  in  his  voluntaries.  The  Great  Abuse  ot 
Musick,  by  Arthur  Bedford,  M.A.  Lend.  8vo.  1711,  page  248. 
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delight  which  the  ear  receives  from  the  pulsatile  instru- 
ments. Hence  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  ohtrusion  of 
such  compositions  on  the  public  ear  as  iiirnish  opportu- 
nities of  oisplaying  mere  manual  proficiency  in  the  artist ; 
a  solo  or  a  concerto  on  the  violin,  the  violoncello,  the 
hautboy,  or  some  other  such  instrument,  does  this,  and 
gives  scope  for  that  exercise  of  a  wild  and  exuberant  fancy 
which  distinguishes,  or  rather  disgraces,  the  instrumental 
performance  of  this  day. 

The  first  essays  of  this  kind  were  solos  for  the  violin, 
the  design  whereof  was  to  affect  the  hearer  by  the  tone  of 
the  instrument,  and  those  graces  of  expression  which  are 
its  known  characteristic ;  but  it  was  no  sooner  found  that 
the  merit  of  these  compositions  was  estimated  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  performing  them,  than  the  plaudits  of  the  auditory 
became  an  irresistible  temptation  to  every  kind  of  extrar 
vagance.  These  have  been  succeeded  by  compositions  of 
a  like  kind,  but  framed  with  a  venr  different  view,  Solos 
and  Concertos,  containing  passages  that  carried  the  melody 
beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  the  scale,  indeed  so  high  on 
the  instrument,  that  the  notes  could  not  be  distinctly  arti- 
culated, in  violation  of  a  rule  that  Lord  Bacon  has  laid 
down,  that  the  mean  tones  of  all  instruments,  as  being 
the  most  sweet,  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  at  either  ex- 
tremity of  either  the  voice  or  instrument*  The  last  im- 
provement of  licentious  practice  has  been  the  imitation  of 
tones  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  violin,  the  flute,  for  in- 
stance, and  those  that  resemble  the  whistling  of  birds ; 
and  the  same  tricks  are  played  with  the  violoncello.  To 
what  farther  lengths  these  extravagances  will  be  carried, 
time  only  can  discover. 

Amidst  that  stupor  of  the  auditory  faculties,  which 
leads  to  the  admiration  of  whatever  is  wild  and  irregular 
in  music,  a  judicious  hearer  is  necessitated  to  seek  for  de- 
light in  those  compositions,  which,  as  owine^  their  present 
existence  solely  to  their  merit,  must,  like  the  writings  of 
the  classic  authors,  be  looked  on  as  the  standards  of  per- 

•  Nat.  Hist.  cent.  II.  sect.  173.  The  Sylva  Sylvarum,  or  Natural 
History  of  Lord  Bacon,  contains  a  great  variety  of  experiments  and 
observations  tending  to  explain  the  propertes  of  sound  and  the  nature  of 
harmony.  The  following  Judicious  remark  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  author's  skill  in  his  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  shew  his  sentiments 
of  harmony,  and  in  what  he  conceived  the  perfection  thereof  to  consist. 
'  The  sweetest  and  best  harmony  is,  when  every  part  or  instrument  is  not 
'  heard  by  itself,  but  a  conflation  of  them  all ;  which  requireth  to  stand 
'  some  distance  off,  even  as  it  is  in  the  mixture  of  perftmies,  or  the  taking 
*  of  the  smells  of  several  flowers  in  the  air.'    Cent.  III.  sect.  820. 


fection ;  in  the  grave  and  solemn  strain 9  of  the  most  cele- 
brated composers  for  the  church,  including  those  of  our 
own  country,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  are 
inferior  to  none ;  f  or  in  the  gayer  and  more  elegant  com- 
positions, as  well  instrumental  as  vocal,  of  others  con- 
trived for  the  recreation  and  solace,  in  private  assemblies 
and  select  companies,  of  persons  competently  skilled  in 
the  science. 

How  far  remote  that  period  may  be  when  music  of  this 
kind  shall  become  the  object  of  the  public  choice,  no  one 
can  pretend  to  tell.  To  speak  of  music  for  instruments, 
the  modem  refinements  in  practice,  and  the  late  improve- 
ments in  the  powers  of  execution  have  placed  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  view  :  and  it  affords  but  small  satisfaction  to 
a  lover  of  the  art  to  reflect  thai  the  world  is  in  possession 
of  such  instrumental  compositions  as  those  of  Corelli, 
Bononcini,  Geminiani,  ana  Handel,  when  not  one  prin- 
cipal performer  in  ten  has  any  relish  of  their  excellencies, 
or  can  be  prevailed  on  to  execute  them  but  with  such  a 
degree  of  unfeeling  rapidity  as  to  destroy  their  effect,  and 
utterly  to  defeat  tne  mtention  of  the  author.  In  such 
kind  of  performance,  wherein  not  the  least  regard  is  paid 
to  harmony  or  expression,  we  seek  in  vain  for  that  most 
excellent  attribute  of  music,  its  power  to  move  the  pas- 
sions, without  which  this  divine  science  must  be  con- 
sidered in  no  better  a  view  than  as  the  means  of  recreation 
to  a  gaping  crowd,  insensible  of  its  charms,  and  ignorant 
of  its  worth. 

f  Such  music  as  this  has  been  the  delight  of  the  wisest  men  in  all  ages. 
Luther,  who  was  so  great  an  admirer  of  music,  that  he  scrupled  not  as 
a  science,  to  rank  it  next  to  theology,  which  is  styled  the  queen  of  the 
sciences,  was  often  used  to  be  recreated  with  the  singing  of 
motetts.  Bishop  Williams,  whfle  he  was  lord  keeper,  chose  to  retain  the 
deanery  of  Westminster  for  the  sake  of  the  choral  service  performed  there : 
'  He  was  loathe,'  says  the  historian,  '  to  stir  from  the  seat  where  he  had 
'  the  command  of  such  exquisite  music'  And  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner the  same  person  speaks  of  the  love  which  that  great  prelate  l>ore  to 
music,  for,  says  he,  '  that  God  might  be  praised  with  a  cheerful  noise  in 

*  his  sanctuaiT,  he  procured  the  sweetest  music  both  for  the  oigan  and 
'  voices  of  all  parts  that  ever  was  beard  in  an  English  quire.    In  those 

*  days  that  abbey  and  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  where  he  gave  entertain- 
'  ment,  were  the  volaries  of  the  choicest  singers  that  the  land  had  bred.' 
Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams;  by  Hackett,  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  page  62,  46^  Milton  has  been  very  explicit  in  declaring  what 
kind  of  music  delighted  him  most,  in  the  verses  entitled  <  At  a  solemn 
music'  Dr.  Busby  the  master  of  Westminster-school  had  an  organ,  and 
music  of  the  most  solemn  kind  in  his  house  at  the  time  when  choral  ser. 
vice  was  throughout  the  kingdom  forbidden  to  be  performed.  Vide 
ante,  page  xzi.  m  note. 
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Thbrb  is  scarce  any  consideration  that  affords 
greater  occasion  to  lament  the  inevitable  vicissitude 
of  things,  than  the  obscurity  in  which  it  involves, 
not  only  the  history  and  uie  real  characters,  but 
even  the  discoveries  of  men.  When  we  consider 
the  various  pursuits  of  mankind,  that  some  respect 
merely  the  interest  of  individuals,  and  terminate 
with  themselves,  while  others  have  for  their  object 
the  investigation  of  truth,  the  attainment  and  com- 
munication of  knowledge,  or  the  improvement  of 
useful  arts ;  we  applaud  the  latter,  and  reckon  upon 
the  advantages  that  posterity  must  derive  from  them  : 
but  this  it  seems  is  m  some  degree  a  fallacious  hope ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  present  improved  state  of 
leambg  in  the  world,  we  nave  reason  to  deplore  the 
want  of  what  is  lost  to  us,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  rejoice  in  that  portion  of  knowledge  which  we 


Whoever  is  inclined  to  try  the  truth  of  this 
observation  on  the  subject  of  the  present  work,  if 
he  does  not  see  cause  to  acquiesce  in  it,  will  at  least 
be  under  great  difficulties  to  satisfy  himself  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  seeing  what  miraculous  effects 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  music  of  the  ancients,  we 
know  so  little  concerning  it,  as  not  only  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  use  and  application  of  most  of  their 
instruments,  but  even  in  a  great  measure  of  their 
system  itself. 

To  say  that  in  the  general  deluge  of  learning, 
when  the  irruptions  of  barbarous  nations  into  civi- 
lized countries,  the  seats  and  nurseries  of  science, 
became  frequent,  music,  as  holding  no  sympathy 
with  minds  actuated  by  ambition  and  the  lust  of 
empire,  was  necessarily  overwhelmed,  is  not  solving 
the  difficulty ;  for  though  barbarism  might  check,  as 
it  did,  the  growth  of  this  as  well  as  other  arts,  the 
utter  extirpation  of  it  seems  to  have  been  as  much 
then,  as  it  is  now,  impossible.  That  conquest  did 
not  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  other  arts  is 
certam;  the  architecture,  the  sculpture,  and  the 
poetry  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  'though  they 
withdrew  for  a  time,  were  yet  not  lost,  but  after 
a  retirement  of  some  centuries  appeared  again.  But 
what  became  of  their  music  is  still  a  questiou :  the 


Pyramids,  the  Pantheon,  the  Hercules  of  Glycon> 
the  Grecian  Venus,  the  writings  of  Homer,  of  Plato, 
of  Aristotle,  and  other  ancients,  are  still  in  being ; 
but  who  ever  saw,  or  where  are  deposited,  the  com- 
positions of  Terpander,  Timotheus,  or  Phrynis? 
Did  the  music  of  these,  and  many  other  men  whom 
we  read  of,  consist  of  mere  Energy,  in  the  extempo- 
rary prolation,  of  solitary  or  accordant  sounds ;  or 
had  they,  in  those  very  early  ages,  any  method  of 
notation,  whereby  their  ideas  of  sound,  like  those  of 
other  sensible  objects,  were  rendered  capable  of  com- 
munication? It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  they  had 
not,  when  we  reflect  on  the  very  great  antiquity  of 
the  invention  of  letters ;  and  yet  before  the  time  of 
Alypius,  who  lived  a.  o.  116,  there  are  no  remain- 
ing evidences  of  any  such  thing. 

The  writers  in  that  famous  controversy  set  on  foot 
by  Sir  William  Temple,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  about  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  learning,  at  least  those  who  sided 
with  the  ancients,  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
difficulty  they  had  to  encounter,  when  they  under- 
took, as  some  of  them  did,  to  maintain  the  superiority 
of  the  ancient  over  the  modem  music,  a  difficulty 
arising  not  more  from  the  supposed  weight  on  the 
other  ^de  of  the  argument,  than  from  the  want  of 
sufficient  Data  on  their  own.  In  the  comparison  of 
ancient  with  modem  music,  it  was  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  advocates  for  the  former  should  at  least 
have  been  able  to  define  it ;  but  Sir  William  Temple, 
who  contends  for  its  superiority,  makes  no  scruple  to 
confess  his  utter  incapacity  to  judge  about  it:  'What/ 
says  he,  *  are  become  of  the  charms  of  music,  by  which 

*  men  and  beasts,  fishes,  fowls,  and  serpents  were  so 
♦frequently  enchanted,  and  their  very  natures  changed; 

<  by  which  the  passions  of  men  are  raised  to  the  greatest 

*  height  and  violence ;  and  then  so  suddenly  appeased, 

*  so  as  they  might  be  justly  said  to  be  tumed  into 

*  lions  or  lambs,  into  wolves  or  into  harts,  by  the 

*  powers  and  charms  of  this  admirable  art?     *Tis 

<  agreed  of  all  the  learned  that  the  science  of  music, 

*  so  admired  by  the  ancients,  is  wholly  lost  in  the 

*  world,  and  that  what  we  have  now  is  made  up  of 

*  certain  notes  that  fell  into  the  fancy  or  observation 
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of  a  foOT friar  in  chanting  his  mattine  :  so  as  those 
•two  divine  excellences  of  music  and  poetry  are 
'grown  in  a  manner  to  be  little  more  but  the  one 
\fiddlingt  and  the  other  rhyming,  and  are  indeed 
*  very  worthy  the  ignorance  of  the  friar,  and  the 
'  barbarousness  of  the  Goths  that  introduced  them 
'  among  us.** 

Whatever  are  the  powers  and  charms  of  this 
admirable  art,  there  needs  no  further  proof  than 
the  passage  above-cited,  that  the  author  of  it  was 
not  very  susceptible  of  them ;  for  either  the  learned 
of  these  later  times  are  strangely  mistaken,  or  those 
certain  notes,  which  he  speaks  so  contemptuously  of, 
have,  under  the  management  of  skilful  artists,  pro- 
duced effects  not  much  less  wonderful  than  those 
attributed  to  the  ancient  music  And  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  but  that  Sir  William  Temple,  in  the  course 
of  a  life  spent  among  foreigners  of  the  first  rank,  and 
at  a  time  when  Europe  abounded  with  excellent  mas* 
ters,  must  have  heard  such  music,  as,  had  he  had  any 
ear  to  appeal  to,  would  have  convinced  him  that  the  art 
had  still  its  charms,  and  those  very  potent  ones  too. 

But,  not  to  follow  the  example  of  an  author,  whose 
zeal  for  a  favorite  h3rpothesis  had  led  him  to  write  on 
a  subject  he  did  not  understand,  we  will  proceed  to 
trace  the  various  progress  of  this  art :  its  progress,  it 
is  said,  for  the  many  accounts  of  the  time  of  the  in* 
vention,  as  well  as  of  the  inventors  of  music,  leave 
us  in  great  uncertainty  as  to  its  rise.  The  authority 
of  poets  is  not  very  respectable  in  matters  of  history ; 
and  there  is  hardly  any  other  for  those  common 
opinions  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  music  to 
Orpheus,  to  Amphion,  Linus,  and  many  others ;  un* 
less  we  except  that  venerable  doctor  and  schoolman, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  asserts,  that  not  music  alone, 
but  every  other  science,  was  understood,  and  that  by 
immediate  revelation  from  above,  by  the  first  of  the 
human  race.  However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  men* 
tion  the  general  opinions  as  to  the  invention  of  music, 
with  this  remark,  that  no  greater  deference  is  due  to 
many  of  them  than  is  paid  to  other  fables  of  the 
ancient  poets  and  mythologists. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  vocal  music  is 
ttiore  ancient  than  instrumental,  since  mankind  were 
endowed  with  voices  before  the  invention  of  instru* 
ments ;  but  the  great  question  is,  at  what  time  they 
began  to  frame  a  system,  and  this  naturally  leads  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  time  of  the  invention  of  instru- 
ments ;  for  if  we  consider  the  evanescence  of  sound 
uttered  by  Ae  human  voice,  the  notion  of  a  system 
w^ithout,  is  at  this  day  not  very  intelligible. 

But  previous  to  any  such  inquiry,  we  may  very 
reasonably  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  conjecture,  in 
which  if  we  indulge  ourselves,  we  cannot  suppose 
but  that  an  art  so  suited  to  our  natures,  and  adapted 
to  our  organs,  as  music  is.  must  be  nearly  as  ancient 
as  those  of  Agriculture,  Navigation,  and  numberless 
other  inventions,  which  the  necessities  of  mankind 
suggested,  and  impelled  them  to  pursue :  the  desire  of 
the  conveniences,  the  comforts,  the  pleasures  of  life, 
is  a  principle  little  less  active  than  that  which  leads 

■  £»My  on  Ancient  and  modern  learning. 


US  to  provide  for  its  wants ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be 
even  before  they  had  learned  to  '  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships*  that  men  began  to  'handle  the  harp  and 
organ,'  which  it  cannot  be  supposed  they  could  do  to 
any  other  delightful  purpose,  without  some  knowledge 
of  those  harmonical  relations  and  coincidences  of 
sound,  which  are  the  essence  of  the  art  Such  a 
knowledge  as  this  we  may  easily  conceive  was  soon 
attained  by  even  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
The  voices  of  animals,  the  whistling  of  the  winds, 
the  fall  of  waters,  the  concussion  of  bodies  of  various 
kinds,  not  to  mention  the  melody  of  birds,  as  they 
all  contain  in  them  the  rudiments  of  harmony,  may 
easily  be  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  minds  of 
intelligent  creatures  with  such  ideas  of  sound,  as 
time,  and  the  accumulated  observation  of  succeeding 
ages,  could  not  fail  to  improve  into  a  system.f 

f  Lueretfus  auppoug  that  mankind  took  their  iirtt  notions  of  mutie 
from  the  singing  of  birds : — 

At  llqaldas  avinm  Tooes  imitarler  ore 
Ante  fuit  multb.  ouaro  Isevia  carmina  eanta 
Concelebrare  homines  possent,  aurelsque  jntare.   Ln.  V. 

And  the  same  poet  has  in  some  sort  ascertained  the  origin  of  wind  in- 
struments m  the  fbllowing  elegant  verses :  — 

£t  lephyri  cava  per  calaroorum  siblla  primnm 

Agresteis  docuere  cavas  inflare  clcutas, 

Inde  minutatim  dulceis  didicere  querelas. 

Tibia  quas  fUndit  digitls  pulsata  canentum.       Ibid. 

Thro*  all  the  woods  the7  heard  the  charming  noise 
Of  chlriping  birds,  and  try'd  to  ftame  their  Toice 
And  imitate.    Thus  birds  instructed  man, 
And  taiu^ht  them  songs  before  their  art  bc^an ; 
And  whilst  soft  evening  gales  blew  o'er  the  plains, 
And  shook  the  soundii:^  reeds,  they  taught  the  swains, 
And  thus  the  pipe  was  iram'd  and  tunefni  reed.       Ckxbch. 

Part  of  the  natural  song  of  t))e  blackbird  c<msists  of  true  diatdnic  in- 
tervals, and  Is  thus  to  be  expressed  in  musical  notes  :— 


Cu  -  eu, 


And  Kircher,  Musurg.  lib.  I.  cap.  xITm  bas  given  the  songs  of  other 
birds,  which  with  great  ingenuity  and  industry  he  had  investigated,  as 
namely  that  of  the  nightin^e,  the  quail,  the  parrot,  the  cock  and  hen, 
in  the  common  characters  of  musical  noUtion.  Though  that  which  he 
givea  of  the  common  dunghill  cock  seems  to  he  etronaousi  and  is  thus  to 
Qe  ezprosed : — 


And  it  mav  be  observed  that  between  the  dungbOl  and  bantam  eoek 
tnere  is  a  difRsrence,  for  the  latter  intonates  the  following  sounds,  which 
constitute  the  interval  of  a  true  fifth  .— 


The  song  of  the  hen  at  the  time  of  her  laying,  is  thus  described  by  him  :— 


and  clearly  appears  to  be  an  intonation  of  a  major  sixth. 

The  same  author  asserts  that  other  animals,  and  even  (^i^adrupeds, 
articulate  diflerent  sounds  that  have  a  musical  ratio  to  each  other,  as  an 
instance  whereof  he  mentions  an  animal  produced  in  America  called  the 
PigriUft,  or  Sloth,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  curious  acconnt : — 

'Before  I  ppeak  of  his  voioe  I  will  give  a  description  of  this  whole 

*  animal,  which  this  very  year  I  received  firom  the  mouth  of  fkther 

*  Johannes  Torus,  procurator  of  the  province  of  the  new  kingdom  in 

*  Amerioa,  who  had  some  of  these  animals  in  his  possession,  and  m^de 

*  several  trials  of  their  natures  and  properties.    The  figure  of  this  animal 
*is  uncommon,  they  call  it  Pigritia,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  its 

*  motions,    Tt  is  of  the  size  of  a  cat,  has  an  ugly  countenance,  and  dawa 

*  projecting  in  the  likeness  of  fingers ;  it  has  hair  on  the  back  part  of  its 
'  nead,  which  covers  Its  neck ;  it  brushes  the  very  ground  with  its  fiit 

*  belly.    It  never  rises  upon  its  feet,  but  moves  forward  so  slowly,  that 
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A  reason  has  already  been  given  to  show  that  the 
notion  of  a  musical  system  does  necessarily  pre- 
suppose musical  instruments ;  it  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  trace  the  invention  of  such  instruments 
as  are  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  of  their  con- 
struction, and  whose  forms  and  properties  at  this 
distance  of  time  are  most  easily  to  be  conceived  of, 
and  these  clearly  seem  to  be  reduced  to  two,  the  lyre 
and  the  pipe. 

The  lyre,  the  most  considerable  of  the  two,  and  the 
prototype  of  the  Jidicinal  or  stringed  species,  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  about  the  year  of  the  world 
2000,  by  Mercury,  who  finding  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Nile  a  shell -fish  of  the  tortoise  kind,  which  an 
inundation  of  that  river  had  deposited  there,  and  ob- 
serving that  the  flesh  was  already  consumed,  he  took 
up  the  back  shell,  and  hollowing  it,  applied  strings  to 
it  ;*  though  concerning  the  number  of  strings  there 
is  great  controversy,  some  asserting  it  to  be  only 
three,  and  that  the  sounds  of  the  two  remote  were 
acute  and  grave,  and  that  of  the  intermediate  one 
a  mean  between  those  two  extremes  :  that  Mercury 
resembled  those  three  chords  to  as  many  seasons  of 
the  year,  which  were  all  that  the  Greeks  reckoned, 
namely.  Summer,  Winter,  and  Spring,  assigning  the 
acute  to  the  first,  the  grave  to  Uie  second,  and  the 
mean  to  the  third. 

Others  assert  that  the  lyre  had  four  strings  ;  that 
the  interval  between  the  first  and  fourth  was  an 
octave ;  that  the  second  was  a  fourth  f  from  the  first, 

*  it  scarce  in  a  continued  tpace  advance!  aboye  the  cast  of  a  dart  In  even 
'  fifteen  days.  No  one  knows  what  meat  it  feeds  on,  nor  are  they  seen  to 
*eat ;  they  fat  the  most  part  keep  on  the  tops  of  trees,  and  are  two  days 

*  ascending  and  as  many  m  descending.    Moreover,  nature  seems  to  have 

*  f^imiahed  them  with  two  kinds  of  arms  or  weapons  against  other  beasts 
'  and  animals  their  enemies.    First  their  feet,  in  which  they  have  such 

*  strength,  that  whatsoever  animal  they  lay  hold  on  they  keep  it  so  fast, 

*  that  it  is  never  after  able  to  ftee  itself  f^m  their  nails,  but  it  is  com- 
'  pelled  to  die  through  hunger :  and  the  other  is,  that  this  beast  so  greatly 

*  aflfecis  the  men  that  are  coming  towards  it  by  its  countenance,  that  in 
'  pure  compassion  they  refrain  from  molesting  it,  and  easily  persuade 

*  themselves  not  to  be  solicitous  about  that  which  nature  has  subjected  to 

*  so  defenceless  and  miserable  a  sute  of  body.  The  above-mentioned 
•father,  in  order  to  make  a  trial  of  this,  procured  one  of  these  animals  to 
« be  brought  to  the  college  of  our  society  at  Carthagena  of  the  new  king- 
« dom,  and  threw  a  long  pole  under  its  feet,  whioh  he  immediately  grasped 

*  so  tenaciously,  that  it  would  by  no  means  let  it  go ;  the  animal  thus 

*  bound  by  a  voluntary  suspension,  was  placed  between  two  beams,  where 

*  he  stuck  thus  suspended  for  forty  days  together,  without  either  meat, 
<  drink,  or  sleep,  having  his  eyes  oontinually  fixed  on  those  that  looked 
« on  him,  whom  he  aflbcted  so  with  his  sorrowful  aspect,  that  there  was 

*  scarce  any  one  that  was  not  tonehed  with  pity  for  him.    Being  at  length 

*  freed  f^om  this  long  suspension,  a  dog  was  thrown  to  him,  which  he 
•hnmedii^y  seised  with  his  feet,  and  forcibly  detained  for  the  space  of 

*  four  days,  at  the  end  whereof  the  miserable  creature  expired,  being 

*  famished  through  hunger*  This  I  had  ttom  the  mouth  of  the  above 
{jsther. 

They  add.  moreover,  (to  return  to  the  purpose)  that  this  beast  makes  no 
noise  or  cry  but  in  the  night,  and  that  with  a  voice  interrupted  only  by 
the  duration  of  a  s^h  or  semi  pause.  It  perfectly  intonates,  as  learners 
do.  the  first  elements  of  music,  «l,  r«,  mi^fa,  sol,  la.  la,  »ol,fa^  mi,  rr,  v^ 
Ascending  and  descending  through  the  common  intervals  of  the  six 
degrees,  insomuch  that  the  Spaniards,  when  they  first  took  possession  of 
these  coasts,  and  perceived  such  a  kind  of  vociferation  in  the  night, 
thought  they  heard  men  accustomed  to  the  rules  of  music.  It  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  i7cr«<,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  repeats  through 
every  degree  of  the  interval  of  a  sixth  the  sound  Aa,  ka,  Aa,  Aa,  ha, 

ff^  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha, 
•  Nicoraachi  Harmonices  Manualis,  lib.  IT.  ex  vers.  Meibom.  p.  29. 
t  In  this  and  in  all  other  instances,  where  the  measures  of  intervals 
are  assigned,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  include  the  two  extreme  terms, 
in  which  respect  the  phrases  of  music  and  physic  agree ;  to  this  purpose 
a  very  whimsical  but  ingenious  and  learned  writer  on  music  and  many 
other  subjects,  in  the  last  century,  namely  Charles  Butler,  thus  speaks : 

*  As  physleiiois  say  a  tertian  ague,  which  yet  oometh  but  every  second 
•day,  and  a  quartan,  whose  access  is  every  thiid  day,  (because they  eruni 


and  the  fourth  the  same  distance  from  the  third,  and 
that  from  the  second  to  the  third  was  a  tone.j: 

Another  class  of  writers  contend  that  the  lyre  of 
Mercury  had  seven  strings  :  Nicomachus,  a  follower 
of  Pythagoras,  and  the  chief  of  them,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  matter :  '  The  lyre  made 
'of  the  shell  was  invented  by  Mercury,  and  the 
'knowledge  of  it,  as  it  was  constructed  by  him  of 

*  seven  strings  was  transmitted  to  Orpheus  ;  Orpheus 
'taught  the  use  of  it  to  Thamyris  and  Linus,  the 
Matter  of  whom  taught  it  to  Hercules,  who  com- 

*  municated  it  to  Amphion  the  Theban,  who  built  the 

*  seven  gates  of  Thebes  to  the  seven  strings  of  the 
'lyre.*  The  same  author  proceeds  to  relate  'that 
'  Orpheus  was  afterward  killed  by  the  Thracian 
'  women,  and  that  they  are  reported  to  have  cast  his 
'  lyre  into  the  sea,  which  was  afterwards  thrown  up 
'  at  Antissa,  a  city  of  Lesbos :  that  certain  fishers 
'  finding  it,  they  brought  it  to  Terpander,  who  carried 

*  it  to  Egypt,  exquisitely  improved,  and  shewing  it 
'to  the  Egyptian  priests,  assumed  to  himself  the 

*  honour  of  its  invention.*§ 

And  with  respect  to  the  form  of  the  ancient  lyre, 
as  little  agreement  is  to  be  found  among  authors  as 
about  the  number  of  strings ;  the  best  evidences  con- 
cerning it  are  the  representations  of  that  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  ancient  statues  of  Apollo,  Orpheus, 
and  others,  on  bass  reliefs,  antique  marbles,  medals 
and  gems ;  ||  but  of  these  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  do  not  all  favour  the  supposition  that  it  was  origi- 
nally formed  of  a  tortoise  shell ;  though  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  said,  that  as  none  of  those  monuments 
can  pretend  to  so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  times  to 
which  we  assign  the  invention  of  the  lyre,  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  exhibitions  of  that  instrument  in 
a  state  of  improvement,  and  therefore  are  no  evidence 
of  its  original  form.  Galilei  mentions  a  statue  of 
Orpheus  in  the  Palazro  de  Medici,  made  by  the 
Cavalier  Bandinelli,  in  the  left  hand  whereof  is  a  lyre 
of  this  figure.^  (No.  !•)  He  also  cites  a  passage  from 
Philostratus,  importing  that  the  lyre  was  made  of  the 
horns  of  a  goat,  from  which  Hyginius  undertook  thus 
to  delineate  it.  (No.  2.) 
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'  the  first  fit-day  for  one)  so  do  musicians  call  a  third,  a  fburth,  and  a  fifth 

*  (which  yet  are  but  two.  three,  and  four  notes  from  the  ground)  because 

*  they  account  the  ground  itself  for  one.'    Principles  of  Music,  by  Charles 
Butler,  quarto,  London  1636,  pag.  52,  in  not, 

t  Boetms  de  Musica,  lib.  I.  pag.  20. 


Instrumentls  Harmonieis,  lib.  I. 


}  Nicom.  lib.  II.  pag.  29. 

i  Mersennus  de  Instrun 
Galilei  Dlalogo  della  Musica  Antica  e  Modema,  y%%.  ~125 
Kircher  Mu»urgia  universalis,  lib.  II.  cap.  vL  %  iii. 
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Mersennns  says  that  by  means  of  his  friends  Nand^ 
and  Gafiarel,  he  had  obtained  from  Rome,  and  other 
parts  of  Italy,  drawings  of  sundry  ancient  instruments 
from  coins  and  marbles ;  among  many  which  he  has 
given,  are  these  of  the  lyre ;  the  first  is  apparently 
a  part  of  a  tortoise  shell,  the  other  is  part  of  the  heaa 
with  the  horns  of  a  bull. 


The  above-cited  authors  mention  also  a  PleetruMy 
of  about  a  span  in  length,  made  of  the  lower  joint  of 
a  goat*s  leg ;  the  use  whereof  was  to  touch  the  strings 
of  the  lyre,  as  appeared  to  Galilei  by  several  ancient 
bass-reliefs  and  other  sculptures  discovered  at  Rome 
in  his  time. 

Kircher  has  prefixed  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  second 
tome  of  the  Musurgia,  a  representation  of  a  statue  in 
the  Matthei  garden  near  Rome,  of  Apollo  standing 
on  a  circular  pedestal,  whereon  are  carved  in  basso 
relievo  a  great  variety  of  ancient  musical  instruments. 
But  the  most  perfect  representation  of  the  lyre  is 
the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  above  statue,  which 
is  of  the  form  in  which  the  lyre  is  most  usually  de^ 
lineated.    Vide  Musurg.  torn.  I.  pag.  536.  * 

The  pipe,  the  original  and  most  simple  of  wind 
instruments,  is  said  to  have  been  formed  of  the 
shank-bone  of  a  crane,  and  the  invention  thereof  is 
ascribed  to  Apollo,  Pan,  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  many 
others.     Marsyas,  or  as  others  say,  Silenus,  was  the 

*  Isaac  Vom1u8,  a  bigotted  admirer  of  the  ancients,  de  Poemat.  cant, 
at  virib.  Rythnu  pag.  97,  contends  that  hardly  any  of  these  remaining 
monuments  of  antiquity  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  warrant  any  opinion 
touching  the  for^i  of  the  andent  lyre.  He  speaks  indeed  of  two  sUtues 
of  Apollo  in  the  garden  of  his  Britannic  nu^esty  at  London,  in  the  year 
1678,  (probably  the  Friry  Garden  behhid  the  then  palace  of  Whitehall) 
each  holding  a  lyre ;  and  as  neither  of  these  instruments  was  then  in  the 
least  mutilated,  he  considers  them  as  true  and  perfect  representations  of 
the  ancient  cythfira  or  lyre,  in  two  forms,  and  has  thup  delineftted  and 
described  them  :— 


A    The  bridge  over  which  the  chords  are  stretched. 
B    The  choijotopum,  from  which  the  chords  proceed. 
C  C    The  erhei,  made  of  brass,  and  affixed  to  the  bridge  to  enoreas^  t|ie 
sound. 
D    The  bridge  as  in  the  former  figure. 


first  that  joined  pipes  of  different  lengths  together 
with  wax ;  but  Virgil  says, 

Panprimoa  calamos  cera  conjwngere  plures 
Instituit^ 
forming  thereby  an  instrument,  to  which  Isidore, 
bishop  of  Seville,  gives  the  name  of  Fandorium,  and 
others  that  of  Syringa  and  which  is  frequently  repre- 
sented in  collections  of  antiquities.^: 

As  to  the  instruments  of  the  pulsatile  kind,  such 
as  are  the  Drum,  and  many  othere,  they  can  hardly 
be  ranked  in  the  number  of  musical  instruments ; 
inasmuch  ag  the  sounds  they  produce  are  not  re- 
ducible to  any  system,  though  the  measure  and 
duration  or  succession  of  those  sounds  is ;  which  is 
no  more  than  may  be  said  of  many  sounds,  which  yet 
are  not  deemed  musical. 

Such  are  the  accounts  that  are  left  us  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  instruments  above-mentioned,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  basis  of  an  enquiry  into 
the  origin  of  a  system,  rather  than  the  Harp,  the 
Organ,  and  many  others  mentioned  in  sacred  writ, 
whose  invention  was  earlier  than  the  times  above 
referred  to,  becapse  their  respective  forms  are  known 
even  at  this  time  of  day  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  pre- 
cision :  a  lyre  consisting  of  strings  extended  over  the 
concave  of  a  shell,  or  a  pipe  with  a  few  equidistant 
perforations  in  it,  are  instruments  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive of;  and  indeed  the  many  remaining  monuments 
of  antiquity  leave  us  in  very  little  doubt  about  them ; 
but  there  is  no  medium  through  which  we  can  deduce 
the  figure  or  construction  of  any  of  the  instruments 
mentioned  either  in  the  Fentateuch,  or  the  less 
ancient  partd  of  sacred  history ;  and  doubtless  the 
translators  of  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
where  the  names  of  musical  instruments  occur, 
after  due  deliberation  on  the  contei^t,  found  them- 
selves reduced  to  the  necessity  of  rendering  those 
))ames  by  such  terms  as  would  go  the  nearest 
to  excite  a  correspondent  idea  in  their  readers: 
so  that  they  would  be  grossly  mistaken  who  should 
imagine  that  the  organ,  handled  by  those  of  whom 
Jubal  is  said  to  have  been  the  father,§  any  way  re- 
sembled the  instrument  now  known  fMnong  us  by 
that  name. 

Those  accounts  which  give  the  invention  of  the  lyre 
to  Mercury,  agree  also  in  ascribing  to  him  a  system 
iMiapted  to  it ;  though  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  that 
system,  as  also  to  the  number  of  strings  of  which  the 
lyre  consisted,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinions ; 
and  indeed  the  settling  the  first  of  these  questions 
would  go  near  to  determine  the  other.  Boetius  in« 
dines  to  the  opinion  that  the  lyre  of  Mercury  had 
only  four  strings ;  and  adds,  that  the  first  and  the 
fourth  made  a  diapason ;  that  the  middle  distance 
was  a  tone,  and  the  extremes  a  diapente.|| 

Zarlino,  following  Boetius,  adopts  his  notion  of 
a  tetrachord,  and  is  more  particular  in  the  explana? 
tion  of  it;^  his  words  are  as  follows : — 'From  the  first 
^  string  to  the  second  was  a  diatessaron  or  a  fourth  j 

t  Eclog  II.  ver.  S2. 

}  Vide  Mersen.  de  Instrum.  Harmon,  lib.  II.  pag.  73. 

I  Genesis,  chap.  iv.  Ter.  21. 

D^  Do  Musica,  lib.  I.  cap.  20.    Bontempi,  48. 

I  Istitutioni  Harmoniche,  pag.  72. 
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'  from  tbe  second  to  ihe  third  was  a  tone ;  and  from 
*  the  third  to  the  fourth  was  a  diatessaron ;  so  that  the 
'  first  with  the  second,  and  the  third  with  the  fourth, 
'contained  a  diatessaron;  the  first  with  the  third, 
'  and  the  second  with  the  fourth,  a  diapente  or  fifth.* 
Admitting  all  which,  it  is  clear  that  the  first  and 
fourth  strings  must  have  constituted  a  diapason. 

6  Trite  1 


8  Lychanos 


9  Parhypate  Meson 


Pi    12  Parhypate  Hypaton 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  above  diagram  is  used 
by  Boetius,  and  is  adopted  by  Zarlino,  Kircher,  and 
many  other  writers;*  but  that  though  the  appli- 
cation of  the  letters  C  Q  P  C  in  one  edition  of 
Boetius,  is  plainly  intended  to  shew  that  the  strings 
immediately  below  them  were  supposed  to  corres- 
pond with  those  notes  in  our  system,  yet  the  authors 
who  follow  Boetius  have  not  ventured  to  make  use 
of  them ;  and  indeed  there  is  great  reason  to  reject 
them  ;  for  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Boetius  de  Musica, 
the  diagram  above  given  is  without  letters.  It  seems 
as  if  Glareanus,  who  assisted  in  the  publication  of  the 
Basil  edition  of  that  author,  in  1570,  thought  he 
should  make  the  system  more  intelligible  by  the 
addition  of  those  letters  ;  but  there  is  no  ground  to 
suppose  that  the  Mercurian  lyre,  admitting  it  to  con- 
sist of  four  strings,  was  so  constructed. 

Bontempi,  an  author  of  great  credit,  relying  on 
Nicomachus,  suspects  the  relation  of  Boetius,  as  to 
the  number  of  the  strings  of  the  Mercurian  lyre ;  and 
farther  doubts  whether  the  system  of  a  diapason,  as 
it  is  above  made  out,  did  really  belong  to  it  or  not ; 
and  indeed  his  suspicions  seem  to  be  well  grounded ; 
for,  speaking  of  this  system,  he  says  that  none  of  the 
Greek  writers  say  anything  about  it,  and  that  the 
notion  of  its  formation  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  dis- 
covery made  by  Pythagoras,  who  lived  about  600 
years  before  Christ,  of  which  a  very  particular  rela- 
tion will  be  given  in  its  proper  place ;  and  farther  to 
shew  how  questionable  this  notion  is,  he  quotes  the 
very  words  of  Nicomachus  before  cited,  concluding 
with  a  modest  interposition  of  his  own  opinion,  which 
is  that  the  lyre  of  Mercury  had  three  strings  only, 
and  was  thus  constituted  : — ^f 

G 


Interval  of  a  tone. 


Interval  of  a  hemitone. 


-  P 


E 


However,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  of  the  above 

*  Vide  Boetlns  de  Musica,  lib.  I.  cap.  20.    Kircher,  Moiurgia  unlrer- 
•lis,  torn.  I.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.    ZarUao  Ittit.  Uarmoo.  pag.  73.  75. 
tHkt  Music,  pag.  49. 


author,  the  received  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  lyre  consisted  of  four  strings,  tuned  to  certain 
concordant  intervals,  which  intervals  were  undoubt- 
edly at  first  adjusted  by  the  ear ;  but  nevertheless 
had  their  foundation  in  principles  which  the  inventor 
was  not  aware  of,  though  what  that  tuning  was,  is 
another  subject  of  controversy.  Succeeding  musicians 
are  said  to  have  given  a  name  to  each  of  these  four 
strings,  which  names,  though  they  are  not  expressive 
of  the  intervals,  are  to  be  adopted  in  our  inquiry 
after  a  system  :  to  the  first  or  most  grave  was  given 
the  name  of  Hypate,  or  principal ;  the  second  was 
called  Parhypate,  viz.,  next  to  Hypate ;  the  third  was 
called  Paranete,  and  the  fourth  Nete,  which  signifies 
lowest ;  it  is  observable  here,  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  practice  of  the  ancients  to  give  the  more 
grave  tones  the  uppermost  place  in  the  scale,  con- 
trary to  the  modems,  by  whom  we  are  to  understand 
all  who  succeeded  the  grand  reformation  of  music  bv 
Guido,  in  the  eleventh  century,  of  which  there  will 
be  abundant  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

The  several  names  above-mentioned,  exhibit  the 
lyre  in  a  very  simple  state,  viz.,  as  consisting  of  four 
strings,  having  names  from  whence  neither  terms  nor 
intervals  can  be  inferred. 


{: 


-HYPATE- 


-PARHYPATli^- 
-PARANETE— 
NETE 


:} 


Those  who  speak  of  the  lyre  in  the  manner  above- 
mentioned,  seem  to  imagine  that  its  compass  included 
two  diatessarons  or  fourths,  which  being  conjoined, 
extended  to  a  seventh,  differing  from  that  of  Boetius, 
in  that  his  diatessarons,  being  separated  by  a  tone, 
took  in  the  extent  of  an  octave,  and  thereby  formed 
a  diapason.  They  proceed  to  relate  farther,  that 
Chorebus,  the  son  of  Atys,  king  of  Lydia,  added 
a  fifth  string,  which  he  placed  between  Parhypate 
and  Paranete,  calling  it,  from  its  middle  situation. 
Mese ;  that  Hyagnis,  a  Phrygian,  added  a  sixth,  which 
he  placed  between  Mese  and  Parhypate ;  this  string 
he  called  Lychanos,  a  word  signifying  the  indicial 
finger,  viz.,  that  on  the  left  hand,  next  the  thumb : 
and  lastly  say  these  writers,  Terpander  added  a 
seventh  string,  which  he  placed  between  Mese  and 
Paranete,  and  called  Paramese  :  the  lyre,  thus  im- 
proved, included  a  septenary,  or  system  of  seven 
terms,  disposed  in  the  following  order  : — 

HYPATE 


-PARHYPATE- 
-LYCHANOS— 
-MESE- 


-PARAMESE- 
-PARANETE- 
NETE 


CHAP.  II. 

Thb  system-above  exhibited  was  the  Heptachord 
Synemmenon  of  the  Greeks ;  it  consisted  of  two 
tetrachords  or  fourths,  conjoined,  that  is  to  say,  the 
middle  term  was  the  end  of  the  one,. and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  other ;  and  as  the  last  string  was  added 
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by  Terpander,  the  system  was  distinguished  by  his 
name,  and  considered  as  the  second  state  of  the  lyre. 
Here  then  we  may  discern  the  foundation  of  a 
system,  viz.,  a  succession  of  seven  sounds,  including 
two  tetrachords,  conjoined,  by  having  the  Mese  or 
middle  term  common  to  both,  thus  represented  by 
Glareanus  in  his  edition  of  Boetius,  lib.  i.  cap.  20 : — 


Hypate 


y^^"^ 

1 

Mi 

jT        /SJ 

2" 

/    /  m 

Fa 

T 

Sol 

4 

La,  Mi 

5 

Fa 

6 

Sol 

\^          >v 

\^.\s^ 

7 

La 

The  seeming  perfection  of  this  system,  as  also  the 
consideration  that  in  musical  progression  every  eighth 
sound  is  but  the  replicate  of  its  unison,  has  served  to 
confirm  an  opinion  that  there  is  somewhat  mysterious 
in  the  number  seven :  to  say  the  truth,  for  different  rea- 
sons an  equal  degree  of  perfection  has  been  ascribed 
to  almost  every  other  of  the  digits :  the  number 
four  was  greatly  reverenced  by  Pythagoras  and  his 
disciples,  as  that  of  three  is  at  this  day  by  many 
Christians.  Seven  and  nine  multiplied  into  them- 
selves made  sixty-three,  commonly  esteemed  the  grand 
climacteric  of  our  lives ;  the  ground  of  superstitious 
fears  in  persons  of  middle  age,  and  the  subject  of 
much  learned  disquisition :  and  there  is  now  extant 
a  treatise  in  folio,  intitled,  MyHicm  numerarum 
significationis,  written  by  one  Peter  Bongus,  and 
published  at  Bergamo,  in  the  year  1586;  the  sole 
end  whereof  is  to  unfold  the  mysteries,  and  explain 
the  properties  of  certain  numbers ;  and  whoever  has 
the  curiosity  to  search  after  so  insignificant  a  work, 
will  find  that  in  the  judgment  of  its  author  this  of 
Seven  is  intitled  to  a  kind  of  pre-eminence  over 
almost  every  other  number. 

Had  these  opinions  of  numerical  mystery  no  better 
a  foundation  than  the  suffrage  of  astrologers,  they 
would  hardly  deserve  confutation,  even  though  per- 
haps in  the  case  of  errors  so  glaring,  to  expose  is  to 
detect  them;  but  when  we  find  them  maintained 
not  only  by  men  of  sound  understandings,  but  by 
the  gravest  philosophers,  they  become  matter  of 
importance ;  at  least  there  is  somewhat  of  curiosity 
in  observing  the  extravagancies  of  an  heated  imagin- 
ation, and  marking  the  absurdities  that  a  favourite 
hypothesis  will  frequently  lead  men  into. 

There  is  not  perhaps  a  more  pregnant  instance  of 
this  kind,  or  of  the  misapplication  of  learned  industry, 
than  the  work  above-mentioned ;  as  a  proof  whereof 
the  following  chapter  is  selected,  as  well  by  way  of 
specimen  of  the  manner  of  reasoning  usual  among 
writers  of  his  class,  as  to  explain  the  properties  of 
the  number  seven,  the  only  one  which  we  are  here 


concerned  to  enquire  about.  If  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  its  perfection  are  not  so  conclusive  as  might 
be  expected,  the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  they 
are  some  of  the  best  that  have  yet  been  adduced  for 
the  purpose : — 

*The  number  Seven,'  says  this  learned  author, 
has  a  wonderful  property,  for  it  neither  begets  nor 
is  begotten,  as  the  rest  are,  by  any  of  the  numbers 
within  ten,  wherefore  philosophers  resemble  it  to  the 
ruler  or  governor  of  all  things,  who  neither  moves 
nor  is  moved.  Philolaus  the  Pythagorean,  no 
ignoble  author,  testifies  thus,  and  writes  that  the 
eternal  God  is  permanent,  void  of  motion,  similar 
to  himself,  and  different  from  others ;  and  Boetius 
has  a  passage  much  to  the  same  purpose.  The  idea^ 
of  virginity  had  such  a  relation  to  the  number 
Seven,  that  it  was  also  named  Pallas ;  and  the  Py- 
thagoreans, initiated  in  her  rites,  compare  the  virgin 
Minerva  to  that  number,  seeing  she  was  not  born, 
but  sprung  from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  God  rested 
on  the  Seventh  day,  wherefore  it  is  named  Sabbath, 
a  word  signifying  rest.  The  Seventh  petition  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  is,  deliver  us  from  evil ;  because 
the  number  Seven  denotes  rest,  and  all  evil  being 
removed  from  man,  he  rests  in  good ;  and  farther, 
the  seventh  day  or  sabbath  represents  death,  or 
the  rest  of  the  soul  from  worldly  labours.  In 
Seven  days  after  Noah  entered  the  ark  the  flood 
began  :  in  the  Apocalypse  Seven  trumpets  are  men- 
tioned :  Job  speaks  of  the  visitation  of  six  tribula- 
tions, which  six  succeeding  days  brought  on  him, 
but  on  the  Seventh  no  harm  could  touch  the  just : 
God  blessed  only  the  Seventh  day,  wherefore  the 
number  Seven  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
without  whom  there  is  no  blessing.  This  St  John 
proves,  when  in  the  Apocalypse  he  calls  the  Seven 
horns  and  the  Seven  eyes  the  Seven  spirits  of  God. 
The  fever  left  the  son  of  Regulas,  according  to  St. 
John,  at  the  Seventh  hour.  Elisha  breathed  Seven 
times  on  the  dead  man.  Christ  after  his  resurrection 
feasted  with  Seven  disciples;  and  Seven  brothers 
were  sent  to  baptise  Cornelius.  The  Seven  hairs  of 
Sampson ;  Seven  golden  candlesticks :  and  in  Le- 
viticus command  was  given  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
and  oil  Seven  times.  The  Seven  stars  in  the  bear ; 
the  Seven  principal  angels  who  rule  the  world 
under  Grod,  and  have  charge  of  the  Seven  planets, 
as  namely,  Horophiel  the  spirit  of  Saturn,  Anael 
the  spirit  of  Venus,  Zachariel  of  Jupiter,  Raphael 
of  Mercury,  Samael  of  Mars,  Gabriel  of  the  moon, 
and  Michael  the  spirit  of  the  sun.  The  moon 
changes  its  form  Seven  times,  and  completes  its 
course  in  twenty-eight  days,  which  is  the  sum  of 
the  number  Seven,  and  all  the  numbers  under  it. 
Josephus  writes  that  a  certain  river  in  Syria  is  dry 
for  six  days,  and  full  on  the  Seventh.  Farther,  the 
great  artist  did  not  only  dignify  the  heavens,  but  he 
also  adorned  with  the  number  Seven  his  favourite 
creature  man,  who  has  seven  inward  parts,  or  bowels, 
stomach,  heart,  lungs,  milt,  liver,  reins,  and  bladder ; 
and  seven  exterior,  as  head,  back,  belly,  two  hands, 
and  two  feet.  There  are  seven  objects  of  sight,  as 
body,  distance,  figure,  magnitude,  colour,  motion, 
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'  and  rest :  and  Seven  specieB  of  colour,  taking  in  the 
'  two  extremes  of  white  and  black,  viz.,  yellow,  sky- 
'  blue,  green,  purple,  and  red.  No  one  can  without 
'eating  live  after  the  Seventh  day.  Physicians 
<  reckon  ten  times  Seven  years  to  be  the  period 
'of  human  life,  which  Hippocrates  divides  into 
'Seven  stages.     The  ancient  lyre,  used  both  by 

*  Orpheus  and  Amphion,  had  only  Seven  chords, 
'answering,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  Seven  gates  of 
'  Thebes.  Every  Seventh  daughter,  no  son  coming 
'  between,  hath,  by  virtue  of  Uie  number  Seven  as 
'I  imagine,  a  great  power  in  easing  the  pains  of 
'child-birth:  and  every  Seventh  son,  no  daughter 

*  coming  between,  has  the  power  of  curing  the  scurvy 
'and  leprosy  by  the  bare  touch;  so  that  diseases, 
'  incurable  by  physicians,  are  curable  by  the  virtue 
'contained  in  the  number  Seven.  A  right-angled 
'  triangle  is  constituted  of  the  sides  three,  four,  five, 
'  but  three  and  four  contain  the  right  angle,  which  is 
'perfection  itself,  and  therefore  their  sum  seven, 
'  must  as  a  number  be  most  perfect  Every  active 
'body  has  three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and 
'  thickness,  and  these  have  four  extremes,  point,  line, 
'  surface,  and  solid,  and  these  together  make  up  the 
'  number  Seven.' 

By  such  arguments  as  these  do  many  of  the 
musical  writers  endeavour  to  excite  a  mysterious 
reverence  for  that  number  which  is  confessedly  the 
limits  of  a  system,  as  far  as  it  goes,  perfect  in  its 
kind ;  in  answer  to  which  it  may  be  said,  that  this 
superstitious  regard  for  certain  numbers  seems  to  be 
very  deservedly  ranked  among  those  vulgar  and 
common  errors,  which  it  is  professedly  the  end  of 
a  very  learned  and  justly  celebrated  publication  of 
the  last  century  to  refute,  wherein  it  is  said,  that 
'  with  respect  to  any  extraordinary  power  or  secret 
'virtue  attending  the  number  sixty-three,  or  any 
'other,  a  serious  reader  will  hardly  find  anything 
'that  may  convince  his  judgment,  or  any  farther 
'  persuade  than  the  lenity  of  Ms  belief,  or  pre-judg- 
'  ment  of  reason  inclineth.** 

But  to  return  from  this  digression :  the  rudiments 
of  the  present  greater  musical  system  are  discernible 
in  that  of  a  septenary,  adjusted,  as  we  are  told,  by 
Terpander,  in  the  form  above  declared ;  and  as  to 
the  intervals  of  which  it  was  constituted,  modem 
authors  have  not  scrupled  to  assert  that  they  were 
precisely  the  same  as  those  contained  in  a  double 
diatessaron,  according  to  the  present  practice;  the 
consequence  whereof  must  be,  that  each  of  the  two 
tetrachords,  of  which  the  above  system  is  supposed 
to  hav^been  formed,  consisted  of  a  hemitone  and 
two  tones ;  which  will  be  readily  conceived  by  such 
as  reflect,  that  in  the  passage  either  upwards  or 
downwards  from  any  given  note  to  its  fourth,  in 
that  progression  which  is  most  grateful  to  the  ear, 
those  intervals  must  necessarily  occur.  Persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  this  supposition,  succeeding  musicians 
have  ventured  to  apply  the  modem  mediod  of  no- 
tation to  the  terms  of  the  ancients,  and  are  pretty 
well  agreed  that  the  term  Mese  answered  to  ▲,  or  la, 

•  sir  ThoBBM  BrowM't  Esqalry  into  Volgar  Imn,  17S. 


in  our  scale.     Taking  this  for  granted,  the  system  of 
Terpander  will  appear  in  the  following  form ; — 

SYSTEM  OP  TERPANDER. 
E  Hypate. 

Hemitone 
F  Parhypate 

Tone 
G  Lychanos 

Tone 
a   Mese 

Hemitone 
b    Paramese 

Tone 
c    Paranete 

Tone 
d    Nete 

But  here  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  though,  as 
has  been  said,  it  was  the  practice  with  the  ancients  to 
give  the  grave  tones  the  uppermost,  and  the  more 
acute  the  lowermost  place  in  their  scale, f  which  they 
might  very  properly  do,  if,  as  there  is  the  greatest  rea- 
son to  believe,  their  music  was  solitary,  and  they  were 
strangers  to  the  art  of  combining  sounds  in  con- 
sonance. Yet  the  modems,  immediately  on  the 
making  that  most  important  discovery,  found  it 
necessary  to  differ  from  them,  and  accordingly  we 
now  place  the  grave  tones  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
acute  at  the  top  of  our  scale  ;  X  the  consequence  of 
this  diversity  has  been,  that  whenever  any  of  the 
modern  authors  have  taken  occasion  to  exhibit  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  ancient  Greek  scale,  they 
have  done  it  in  their  own  way,  placing  Hypate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  diagram ;  and  this  will  be  the 
method  we  shall  observe  for  the  future. 

Great  confusion  has  arisen  among  the  writers  on 
music,  in  respect  to  the  order  of  the  several  additions 
to  the  system  of  Terpander.  That  it  was  perfected 
by  Pythagoras  will  be  related  in  due  time ;  but  the 
eagemess  of  most  authors  to  explain  the  improve- 
ments made  by  him,  has  betrayed  them  into  the  error 
of  confounding  the  two  systems  together,  whereby 
they  have  rendered  their  accounts  unintelligible. 
Boetius  has  erred  in  this  respect;  and  Bontempi, 
a  modem  Italian,  notwithstanding  he  professes  to 
have  followed  the  Greek  writers,  more  particularly 
Nicomachus,  has  made  the  same  mistiJ^e;  for  in 
every  one  of  the  representations  of  the  improved » 
system  of  Terpander  which  he  has  given,  is  contained 
an  exhibition  of  the  Synemmenon  or  conjunct  tetra- 
chord,  which  before  the  invention  of  the  Diezeug- 
menon,  or  disjunct  tetrachord,  by  Pythagoras,  coiud 
have  no  existence.  He  indeed  confesses  as  much 
when  he  admits  that  the  distinction  imported  by  its 
name  was  rather  potential  than  actual ;  or,  as  we 
perhaps  should  say,  rather  cantingint  than  absolute, 

t  Vinoentlo  Otlilei,  Dialog,  dell*  Matioa.  pag.  lU.      Franeiaeuf 
Sallnaa  de  Matloa,  lib.  iU.  cap.  4. 
X  Bontemp.  ftl.  M. 
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Tp  refute  this  error  it  is  necessary  in  some  sort  to 
adopt  it,  and  proceed  after  Bontempi  to  describe 
what  he  calls  the  first  addition  to  the  system  of  Ter- 
pander.    His  words  are  nearly  these : — 

'To  the. lyre  of  seven  strings,  forming  a  conjunct 
'  tetrachord,were  added  two  tetrachords;  the  most  grave 
'  was  joined  to  that  tetrachord,  which  for  its  gravest, 
'  or,  to  use  the  modem  method  of  position,  its  lowest 

*  sound,  had  Hypate,  and  the  most  acute  tetrachord 
'  was  joined  to  that  which  for  its  most  acute  sound, 

*  had  N^ete  :  the  acuter  of  these  two  additional  tetra- 
'  chords,  from  its  situation  named  hyperboleon,  pro- 
'  ceeded  from  Nete  by  three  other  terms,  viz.,  Trite, 

*  Paranete,  and  Nete,  to  each  whereof  was  given  the 

*  epithet  Hyperboleon,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 

*  sounds  denoted  by  the  same  names  in  the  primitive 

*  septenary.  The  other  of  the  additional  tetrachords, 
'which  began  from  Mese,  was  called  Synemmenon 
*or  conjunct,  and  proceeded  likewise  by  the  same 

*  terms  of  Trite,  Paranete,  and  Nete ;  and  each  of 
'  these  had,  for  the  reason  just  given,  the  epithet  of 
'  Synemmenon,  as  in  the  following  figure  appears:' — 


g 


B 

I 

CO 


Nete  synemmenon        < 

Tone 
Paranete  sjmemnienoD  o  | 

Tone 
Tdte  synemraenon       b  | 

Hemit. 
Mese  A^ 


t/'Nete  hyperboleon 
Tone 
W  I  Paranete  h3nperboleon  f 
•j  j  Hemitone 

I  I  Trite  hyperboleon       e 
S  I  Tone 

Nete  ( 

Tone 
Paranete 

Tone 
Trite 
H  I  Hemitone 

rMese 

Tone 
Lychanos  G 

Tone 
Parhypate  F 

Hemitone 
Hypate  E 

It  is  observable  in  the  above  scheme,  that  between 
the  Synemmenon  tetrachord  and  that  marked  B, 
which  was  originally  a  part  of  the  system  of  Terpan- 
der,  there  is  not  the  least  difference  :  the  interval  of 
a  hemitone  between  a  and  b  being  common  to  both ; 
of  what  use  then  this  auxiliary  tetrachord  was,  or  how 
it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  it  by  the  epithet 
Synemmenon  or  conjoined,  from  that  which  as  yet 
had  never  been  disjoined,  is  hard  to  conceive ;  the 
only  addition  therefore  that  we  consider  is  that  of 
the  Hyperboleon  tetrachord,  which  increasd  the 
number  of  terms  to  ten,  as  above  is  shown:  how- 
ever, after  all,  as  the  lyre  thus  limited  to  the  compass 
of  a  musical  tenth,  reaching  from  E  to  g,  was  not 
commensurate  in  general  to  the  human  voice,  a 
farther  extension  of  it  was  fotmd  necessary;  and 
another  tetrachord  was  added  to  this,  which  began  at 
Hypate  iu  the  former  system,  and  proceeded  by 
a  repetition  of  the  same  terms  as  that  did,  with  the 
addition  of  hypaton.  This  addition  begat  also  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  terms  of  the  tetrachord,  to  which  it 
had  been  joined ;  which,  to  shew  their  relation  t6  the 
Mese,  had  each  of  them  the  adjunct  of  meson,  and  the 


tetrachord  to  which  they  belonged  was  thence  called 
the  tetrachord  meson.  This  last  addition  of  the  te- 
trachord Hypaton  increased  the  number  of  terms  to 
thirteen,  in  which  were  included  four  conjunct  tetra- 
chords, the  Mese  being  the  seventh  from  each  ex- 
treme, and  carried  the  system  down  to  B ;  though  to 
show  that  hypate  Hypaton  was  a  hemitone  below 
Parhypate  or  C,  the  Italians  generally  denote  it  by 
the  character  J], 

ADDITION  II.  to  the  SYSTEM  OP 
TERPANDER. 

JO  ^Nete  hyperboleon       g 
I  I  Tone 

^  j  Paranete  hyperboleon  f 
rf:  s  Hemitone 

U  I  Trite  hyperboleon       e 
I  [  Tone 

/•     ^'Nete  d    Nete  8\*nemmenon        d^ 

«  I  Tone  *  Tone 

c    Paranete  synemmenon  c  | 
Tone  Tone 

b 
Hemitone 


I  j  Paranete 

II  Trite 
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VMese 


Tone 

Lychanos  meson 

Tone 

Parhypate  meson 

Tone 

^  ,  ^Hypate  meson 

i  f  Tone 

S  I  Lychanos  hypaton 

'I  I  Parhypate  hypaton    0 
t  I  Hemitone 

^  ^Hypate  hypaton         jj 


Trite  synemmenon       b  | 

Hemitone 
Mese  a-^ 


In  this  diagram  also  the  synemmenon  Tetrachord 
is  inserted  :  we  forbear  to  repeat  the  reasons  against 
connecting  it  with  the  system  of  Terpander,  with 
which  it  seems  absolutely  incompatible,  and  shall 
hereafter  endeavour  to  shew  when  and  how  the  in- 
vention of  it  became  necessary,  and  what  particular 
ends  it  seems  calculated  to  answer.  In  order  to  this 
it  must  be  observed,  tnat  the  system,  improved  even 
to  the  degree  above  related,  wanted  much  of  perfection : 
it  is  evident  that  the  lower  sound  Hypate  hypaton, 
or  as  we  should  now  call  it,  Btj,  was  a  hemitone 
below  C,  and  that  b,  which  in  the  order  of  succession 
upwards  was  the  eighth  term,  was  a  whole  tone  below 
the  term  next  above  it,  consequently  it  was  a  hemi- 
tone short  of  a  complete  musical  octave  or  diapason ; 
to  remedy  this  defect,  as  also  for  divers  other  reasons, 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  reverted  to  the  primitive 
system  of  a  septenary,  and  with  admirable  sagacity, 
by  interposing  a  tone  in  the  middle  of  the  double  tetra- 
chord, to  have  formed  the  system  of  a  Diapason  or 
Octochord. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  relate  the  particulars  of 
this  and  other  improvements  of  Pythagoras  in  music, 
and  the  wonderful  discovery  made  by  him  of  the 
proportions  of  musical  sounds,  it  may  be  proper  to 
take  notice  of  two  variations  in  the  septenary,  intro- 
duced by  n  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras, 
named  Philolaus ;  the  one  whereof,  for  ought  we  can 
discover,  seems  to  have  been  but  very  inconsiderable, 
that  is  to  say,  no  more  than  an  alteration  of  the  term 
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Mese,  which,  because  that  sound  was  a  third  distant 
from  Nete,  he  called  Trite ;  the  other  consisted  in 
an  extension  of  the  diatessaron  included  between  the 
Mese  and  Nete  to  a  diapente,  by  the  insertion  of 
a  trihemitone  between  Paramese,  or  as  he  termed  it, 
Trite  and  Paranete  ;  by  which  the  system,  though  it 
laboured  under  the  inconvenience  of  an  Hiatus,  com- 
prehended the  interval  of  a  diapason,  the  extreme 
terms  whereof  formed  a  consonance  much  more 
grateful  to  the  ear  than  any  of  those  contained  in 
that  of  Terpander.  Nicomachus  speaks  more  than 
once  of  Philolaus,  and  says  that  he  was  the  first  who 
called  that  Trite,  which  before  was  called  Paramese, 
as  being  a  diatessaron  distant  from  Nete.  But  al- 
though it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Pythagoras,  we  must  suppose  that  this  improvement 
of  his  to  be  prior  to  that  of  Pythagoras  above  hinted 
at ;  for  the  latter  adopted  the  appellation  of  Trite, 
though  by  restoring  the  ancient  name  Paramese, 
which  he  gave  to  the  inserted  tone,  he  altered  the 
situation  of  it,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

SYSTEM  OP  PHILOLAUS. 

-e    Nete 

Tone 
d    Paranete 

Trihemitone 

1]  Trite 

Tone 
a    Mese 

Tone 
G  Lychanos 

Tone 
P    Parhypate 

Hemitone 
E  Hypate 

The  gradual  improvements  of  this  system  from  the 
time  of  Terpander  to  that  of  Philolaub  having  been 
severally  enumerated,  and  its  imperfection  noted,  we 
are  now  to  speak  of  those  made  by  Pythagoras.  B\» 
regulation  of  the  octave  by  the  insertion  of  a  tone 
has  been  just  hinted,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  be 
more  particular ;  but  previous  to  this  it  is  requisite 
to  mention  that  discovery  of  his,  which  though 
merely  accidental,  enabled  him  to  investigate  the 
ratios  of  the  consonances,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
the  foundations  of  musical  harmony  lay  deeper  than 
had  ever  before  his  time  been  imagined. 

Of  the  manner  of  this  discovery  Nicomachus  has 
given  a  relation,  which  Mr.  Stanley  has  inserted  in  his 
History  of  Philosophy  in  nearly  the  folio  wing  terms: — 

*  Pythagoras  being  in  an  intense  thought  whether 

*  he  might  invent  any  instrumental  help  to  the  ear, 
'solid  and  infallible,  such  as  the  sight  hath  by  a 

*  compass  and  a  rule,  and  by  a  Dioptre ;  or  the  touch, 
'or  by  a  balance,  or  by  the  invention  of  measures ; 
'  as  he  passed  by  a  smith's  shop  by  a  happy  chance 
'  he  heard  the  iron  hammers  strilang  on  the  anvil, 
'  and  rendering  sounds  most  consonant  to  one  another 
'in  all  combinations  except  one.    He  observed  in 


*  them  these  three  concords,  the  diapason,  the  diapente, 
'  and  the  diatessaron  ;  but  that  which  was  between 
'the  diatessaron  and  the  diapente  he  found  to  be 
'  a  discord  in  itself,  though  otherwise  useful  for  the 
'  making  up  of  the  greater  of  them,  the  diapente. 
'Apprehending  this  came  to  him  from  God,  as 
'  a  most  happy  thing,  he  hastened  into  the  shop,  and 
'  by  various  trials  finding  the  difference  of  the  sounds 
'  to  be  according  to  the  weight  of  the  hammers,  and 

*  not  according  to  the  force  of  those  who  struck,  nor 
'  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  hammers,  nor  ac- 
'cording  to  the  turning  of  the  iron  which  was  in 
'  beating  out :  having  taicen  exactly  the  weight  of  the 
'  hammers,  he  went  straightway  home,  and  to  one 
'  beam  fastened  to  the  walls,  cross  from  one  comer 
'  of  the  room  to  the  other,  lest  any  difference  might 
'  arise  from  thence,  or  be  suspected  to  arise  firom  the 
'properties  of  several  beams,  tying  four  strings  of 
'  the  same  substance,  length,  and  twist,  upon  each  of 
'  them  he  hung  a  several  weight,  fastening  it  at  the 
'lower  end,  and  making  the  length  of  the  strings 
'  altogether  equal ;  then  striking  the  strings  by  two 
'  at  a  time  interchangeably,  he  found  out  the  afore- 
'said  concords,  each  in  its  own  combination;  for 
'that  which  was  stretched  by  the  greatest  weight, 
'  in  respect  of  that  which  was  stretched  by  the  least 

*  weight,  he  found  to  sound  a  Diapason.  The  greatest 
'  weight  was  of  twelve  pounds,  the  least  of  six ;  thence 
'  he  determined  that  the  diapason  did  consist  in 
'double  proportion,  which  the  weights  themselves 
'  did  shew.  Next  he  found  that  the  greatest  to  the 
'  least  but  one,  which  was  of  eight  pounds,  sounded 
'  a  Diapente ;  whence  he  inferred  this  to  consist  in 
'the  proportion  called  Sesquialtera,  in  which  pro- 
'  portion  the  weights  were  to  one  another ;  but  unto 

*  that  which  was  less  than  itself  in  weight,  yet  greater 
'  than  the  rest,  being  of  nine  pounds,  he  found  it  to 

*  sound  a  Diatessaron  ;  and  discovered  that,  propor- 
'tionably  to  the  weights,  this  concord  was  Sesqui- 
'  tertia ;  which  string  of  nine  pounds  is  naturally 
'  Sesquialtera  to  the  least ;  for  nine  to  six  is  so,  viz., 
'  Sesquialtera,  as  the  least  but  one,  which  is  eight, 
'  was  to  that  which  had  the  weight  six,  in  proportion 

*  Sesquitertia ;  and  twelve  to  eight  is  Sesquialtera ; 
'  and  that  which  is  in  the  middle,  between  Diapente 
'and  Diatessaron,  whereby  Diapente  exceeds  Dia- 
'  tessaron,  is  confirmed  to  be  in  Sesquioctava  propor- 
'  tion,  in  which  nine  is  to  eight.  The  system  of  both 
'  was  called  Diapason,*  that  is  both  of  the  Diapente 
'  and  Diatessaron  joined  together,  as  duple  proportion 
'  is  compounded  of  Sesquialtera  and  Sesquitertia ; 
'  such  as  are  twelve,  eight,  six,  or  on  the  contrary, 
'  of  Diatessaron  and  Diapente,  as  duple  proportion  is 
'compounded  of  Sesquitertia  and  Sesquialtera,  as 
'  twelve,  nine,  six,  being  taken  in  that  order. 

'  Applying  both  his  hand  and  ear  to  the  weights 
'  which  he  had  hung  on,  and  by  them  confirming  the 
'  proportion  of  the  relations,  he  ingeniously  trans- 
'  ferred  the  common  result  of  the  strings  upon  the 
'  cross  beam  to  the  bridge  of  an  instrument,  which  he 
'called  Xop^oroytTf  Chordotonos;  and  for  stretching 
'them  proportionably  to  the  weights,  he  invented 
*  i.  e.  per  omnet. 
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'pegs,  by  the  turning  whereof  he  distended  or 
'relaxed  them  at  pleasure.  Making  use  of  this 
'  foundation  as  an  infallible  rule,  he  extended  the 
*  experiment  to  many  kinds  of  instruments,  as  well 
'  pipes  and  flutes,  as  those  which  have  strings ;  *  and 
'  he  found  that  this  conclusion  made  by  numbers  was 
'consonant  without  variation  in  all.  That  sound 
'which  proceeded  from  the  number  six  he  named 
'  Uypate ;  that  from  eight  Mese,  being  Sesquitertia 
'  to  the  other ;  that  from  nine  Paramese,  it  being  one 
'  tone  more  acute,  and  sesquioctave  to  the  Mese ;  that 
'from  twelve  he  termed  Nete;  and  supplying  the 
'  middle  spaces  with  proportionable  sounds,  according 
'  to  the  diatonic  genus,  he  so  ordered  the  octochord 
'  with  convenient  numbers.  Duple,  Sesquialtera,  Ses- 
'  quitertia^  and  the  difference  of  the  two  last,  Sesqui- 
'octava. 

'  Thus  by  a  kind  of  natural  necessity  he  found  the 
'  progress  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  according 
'  to  the  diatonic  genus ;  and  from  thence  he  proceeded 
'to  declare  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic  kinds.' f 
Hist,  of  Philosophy,  pag.  387.  folio  edit  1701. 

*  This  seems  difflcult  to  concdve,  for  the  tuning  of  pipes  and  flutes 
is  regulated  br  tlie  site  and  distance  of  the  apertures  for  the  emission  of 
the  wind  or  breath ;  and  to  these  the  proportions  of  six,  eight,  nine, 
twelre,  are  in  no  way  whatever  applicable. 

t  The  result  of  this  diacoreiy  is,  that  consonancy  is  founded  on 
geometrical  principles,  the  contemplation  whereof,  and  the  making  them 
the  test  of  beauty  and  harmony,  is  a  pleasure  separate  and  distinct  from 
that  which  we  receiTO  by  the  senses.  This  geometrical  relation  of  the 
consonances  has  been  farther  illustrated  by  Archimedes,  who  has  de- 
monstrated that  the  proportions  of  certain  solid  bodies  are  the  same  with 
those  of  the  musical  consonances ;  to  speak  first  of  the  diapason. 

By  a  corollary  from  the  thirty-fourth  proposition  of  Archimedes  it  is 
shewn,  that  the  proportion  of  the  octave  is  as  the  whole  superficies  of 
a  riffht  cylinder  described  about  a  sphere,  is  to  the  whole  superficies  of  an 
equilateral  cylinder  inscribed,  that  is  to  say.  as  2  is  to  1.  For  the  dr- 
oumscribed  is  to  the  spheric  superficies  ss  12  is  to  8 ;  but  the  spheric  is  to 
the  inscribed  as  8  is  to  6 ;  therefore  the  circumscribed  is  to  the  inscribed 
as  12  is  to  6,  or  2  to  1.  Vide  Theorems  selected  out  of  Archimedes  by 
Andrew  Tsquet,  printed  at  the  end  of  Whiston's  EueUd. 

As  to  the  diatessaron,  the  proportion  of  It  is  precisely  the  same  with 
that  which  subsists  between  the  superficies  of  a  sphere  and  the  whole 
superficies  of  a  square  cylinder  inscribed  therein,  vis.,  4  to  S.  Ibid. 
Prop.  zzxiT. 

But  which  is  admirable,  the  'sesquialteral  proportion  of  the  dlapente, 
and  of  the  same  interval  continued,  is  demonstrated  by  Tacquet  himself 
by  a  sphere,  a  tight  eyUnder,  snd  an  equilateral  oone  thus  disposed :— 


His  words  are  these:  'An  equilateral  cone  dreumscribed  about  a 
'  sphere,  and  a  right  cylinder  in  like  manner  dreumscrlbed  about  the 

*  same  sphere,  and  the  same  sphere  itself  continue  the  same  proportion  i 
'  to  wit,  the  sesquislteral,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  the  solidity  as  of  the 

*  whole  superficies. 

*  For  bv  82  of  tbis  book,  the  right  cylinder  O  K  eneompassing  the 

*  sphere,  is  to  the  sphere,  as  well  in  respect  of  solidity,  as  of  the  whole 
'  superficies,  as  S  is  to  2,  (V  ss  0  to  4.  But  by  the  foregoing,  the  equilateral 
'  cone  BAD  drcumsCTibed  about  the  sphere,  is  to  the  spbere,  in  both  the 
'  said  respects,  as  9  is  to  4.    Therefore  the  same  cone  is  to  the  cylinder, 

*  both  in  respect  of  solidity  and  surCue,  ss  nine  is  to  six ;   wherefdve 

*  these  three  bodies,  a  cone,  a  cylinder,  and  sphere,  are  betwixt  them  • 
'  selves  as  the  numbers  9,  6,  4 ;  and  consequently  continue  the  sesqui- 
*alteral  proportion.'    Q.  E.  D.  Prup.  zlv.  at  the  couduaioa  of  the 

*  Theorems  of  Archimedes  by  Tacquet. 

Farther  the  same  author  shows,  that  the  same  sesquialteral  proportion 
holds  betwixt  an  equilateral  oone  and  cylinder  circumscribed  about  the 
same  sphere,  in  respect  of  their  whde  surfaces,  their  simple  surfsoes, 
thefar  solidities,  altitudes,  snd  bases. 

Archimedes  was  so  delighted  with  the  thirty  •second  of  his  propositions, 
above  nferred  to^  that  he  left  it  in  ehafge  to  his  friends  to  erect  on  his 


Other  writers  attribute  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
sonances to  another,  named  Diocles ;  who,  say  they, 
passing  by  a  potter's  shop,  chanced  to  strike  his 
stick  against  some  empty  vessels  which  were  standing 
there ;  that  observing  the  sounds  of  grave  and  acute 
resulting  from  the  strokes  on  vessels  of  different  mag- 
nitudes, he  investigated  the  proportions  of  music, 
and  found  them  to  be  as  above  related ;  ^  notwith- 
standing which  testimony,  the  uniform  opinion  of 
mankind  has  been,  that  We  owe  this  invention  to 
Pythagoras ;  the  result  whereof  may  be  conceived 
by  means  of  the  following  diagram  : — 
DIAPASON. 

DIATESSARON       TONE       DIATESSARON 


DIAPENTE 


DIAPENTE 
It  is  observable  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
account  to  authorise  the  supposition  that  the  lyre 
of  Mercury  was  tuned  in  any  of  those  proportions 
which  this  discovery  had  shewn  to  be  consonant. 
Bontempi,  who,  as  we  have  hinted  before,  had  his 
doubts  about  it,  says  expressly  that  none  of  the  Greek 
writers  assert  any  such  matter  ;  and  Zarlino,  though 
he  adopts  the  relation  of  Boetius,  does  it  in  such 
a  way  as  sufl&ciently  shews  it  stuck  with  him :  we 
may  therefore  justly  suspect  that  Boetius  went  too 
far  in  assigning  to  the  strings  of  the  Mercurian  lyre 
the  proportions  of  six,  eight,  nine,  twelve. 

CHAP.  in. 

If  we  consider  the  amount  of  this  discovery,  it 
will  appear  to  be,  that  certain  sounds,  which  the 
human  ear  had  previously  recognised  as  grateful  and 
harmonious,  were,  by  the  sagacity  of  Pythagoras, 
found  to  have  a  wonderful  relation  to  each  other  in 
certain  proportions ;  that  those  proportions  do'  really 
subsist  between  the  musical  concords  above-mentioned 
is  demonstrated  by  Ptolemy,  and  will  be  shown  here- 
after; but  then  it  has  been  by  experiments  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  of  strings  distended  by 
hammers  or  other  weights  in  the  proportion  of  six, 
eight,  nine,  twelve,  and  such  as  prove  a  most 
egregious  error  in  those  said  to  be  made  by  Py- 
thagoras ;  so  that  though  his  title  to  the  discovery 
of  the  proportions  above-mentioned  is  not  contested ; 
yet  that  it  was  the  result  of  the  experiment  above 
related  to  have  been  made  by  him,  is  demonstrably 
false. 

For  suppose,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  the 
sounds  of  four  strings,  in  every  other  respect  alike, 
and  in  length  as  these  numbers,  six,  eight,  nine, 
twelve,  will  make  the  intervals  above-mentioned,  via., 
a  fourth,  fifth,  and  octave ;  yet  let  weights  in  these 
proportions  be  hung  to  strings  of  equal  length  and 
thickness,  and  the  intervals  between  the  sounds  pro- 
tomb  a  sphere  included  in  a  cylinder,  and  Tacouet  seems  to  hare  beet 
little  less  pleased  with  his  imprOTement  on  it,  for  he  has  eiven  the  figure 
referred  to  in  the  demonstration  of  it,  in  the  title  page  or  hb  Theorems 
selected  firom  Archimedes. 

X  Vincent.  Galilei,  DiaL  dells  Mndoa,  pag.  ItT. 
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duced  by  strings  thus  distended  will  be  far  different 
from  those  above-mentioned. 

It  is  said  that  we  owe  the  detection  of  this  error 
to  the  penetration  and  industry  of  Galileo  Galilei, 
whose  merits  as  well  as  sufferings  are  sufficiently 
known.  He  was  the  son  of  a  noble  Florentine 
named  Vincentio  Galilei,  the  author  of  a  most  learned 
and  valuable  work,  intitled  Dialogo  della  Musica  antica 
e  moderna,  printed  at  Florence  in  1581  and  1602  ; 
and  abo  of  a  tract,  intitled  Discorso  intomo  alV  Opere 
del  Zarlino ;  and  of  his  father,  who  was  an  admirable 
performer  on  the  lute,  learned  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  music ;  in  the  latter  whereof  he  is  said  to 
have  been  such  a  proficient,  as  to  be  able  to  perform 
to  a  great  degree  of  excellence  on  a  variety  of  instru- 
ments ;  however,  notwithstanding  this  his  propensity 
to  mnsic,  his  chief  pursuits  were  natural  philosophy 
and  the  mathematics.  The  inquisitiveness  of  his 
temper  leading  him  to  the  making  experiments,  in 
the  course  thereof  he  made  many  noble  discoveries ; 
that  of  the  telescope  seems  to  be  universally  attributed 
to  him;  his  first  essay  towards  an  instrument  for 
viewing  the  planets  was  an  organ  pipe  with  glasses 
fixed  therein ;  and  it  was  he  that  first  investigated 
those  laws  of  pendulums,  which  Mr.  Huygens  after- 
wards improved  into  a  regnlar  and  consistent  theory. 

In  a  work  of  the  younger  Galilei,  intitled  Discorsi 
e  Dimostrazioni  Matematiche  intomo,  k  due  nuove 
Scienze,  attenenti  alia  Mecanica,  ed  i  Movimenti 
locali,  is  contained  a  detection  of  that  error,  which  it 
is  here  proposed  to  refute. 

It  is  true  some  writers  refer  this  discovery  to 
Vincentio  Gkdilei ;  and  first  Bontempi  says,  that  in 
his  discourse  on  the  works  of  Zarlino,  he  s^rms,  that 
in  order  *  to  find  the  consonances  by  weights  hnng 
'to  chords,  the  weight  to  produce  the  diapason 
'  ought  to  be  in  quadruple  proportion ;  that  to  pro- 
'  duce  the  diapente  ought  to  be  in  dupla  sesquiquarta  ; 
'for  the  diatessaron  in  sesqnisettima  partientenono 
'  and  for  the  tone  in  sesqnisettima  partiente  64.'  * 

Malcolm  also,  speaking  of  the  discovery  of  the 
consonances  by  Pythagoras,  makes  use  of  these  words : 

*  But  we  have  found  an  error  in  this  account,  which 

*  Vincenzo  Galileo,  in  his  Dialogues  of  the  ancient 
•and  modem  Music,  is,  for  what  I  know,  the  first 
'  who  observes ;  and  from  him  Meibomius  repeats  it 

*  in  his  notes  upon  Nicomachns.'f 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  author  Malcolm 
has  himself  been  guilty  of  two  mistakes ;  for  first,  it 
is  not  in  his  notes  on  Nicomachus,  but  in  those  on 
Gaudentius  that  Meibomius  mentions  the  error  now 
under  consideration :  and  farther,  in  the  passage  of 
Meibomius,  which  Malcolm  meant  to  refer  to,  the 
discovery  is  not  ascribed  to  Vincentio  Galilei,  but  to 
Galileo  Gkdilei  his  son.  To  take  the  whole  together, 
Gaudentius,  speaking  of  the  experiment  of  Pytha- 
l^ras,  and  asserting,  that  if  two  equal  chords  be  dis- 
ended  by  weights  in  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other  as  the  terms  of  the  ratio,  containing  any  inter- 
val, those  chords  when  struck  will  give  tiiat  interval. 
Meibomius  upon  this  passage  remarks  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  *  Mirandum  sane,  banc  experientiam,  tot 


•  Hist.  Htttic,  pag.  54 


t  Malcolm  on  Huiio,  pag.  MS. 


'  gravissimomm  auctomm  adsertione  confirmatam, 
'nostro  primum  seculo  deprehensam  esse  falsam. 
'  Inventionis  gloriam  debemus  nobilissimo  mathema- 
'  tico  Galileo  Gralilei,  quem  vide  pag.  100.  Tractatus 
'  qui  inscribitur :  Discorsi  e  Dimostrazioni  Matem- 
'  atiche  intomo  k  due  nuove  Scienze.*  J 

But  notwithstanding  Bontempi  has  given  from  the 
elder  Galilei  a  passage  which  seems  to  lead  to  a  dis- 
covery of  the  error  of  Pythagoras,  yet  he  himself 
acquiesces  in  the  opinion  of  Meibomius,  that  the 
honour  of  a  formal  refutation  of  it  is  due  to  the 
younger,  and  is  contained  in  the  passage  above 
referred  to,  which  translated  is  as  follows  : — 

'  I  stood  a  long  time  in  doubt  concerning  the  forms 
'  of  consonance,  not  thinking  the  reasons  commonly 
'  brought  by  the  learned  authors  who  have  hitherto 
'wrote  of  mnsic  sufficiently  demonstrative.  They 
'  tell  us  that  the  diapason,  that  is  the  octave,  is  con- 

*  tained  by  the  double ;  and  that  the  diapente,  which 
'  we  call  the  fifth,  is  contained  by  the  sesquialter : 

*  for  if  a  string,  stretched  upon  the  monochord,  be 
'sounded  open,  and  afterwards  placing  a  bridge 
'  under  the  midst  of  it,  its  half  only  be  sounded,  you 
'  will  hear  an  eighth ;  and  if  the  bridge  be  placed 
'  under  one  third  of  the  string,  and  you  then  strike 
'  the  two  thirds  open,  it  will  sound  a  fifth,  to  that  of 
'the  whole  string  stmck  when  open;  whereupon 
'they  infer  that  the  eighth  is  contained  between 
'  two  and  one,  and  the  fifth  between  three  and  two. 
'But  I  do  not  think  we  can  conclude  from  hence 
'that  the  double  and  sesquialteral  can  naturally 
'  assign  the  forms  of  the  diapason  and  diapente ;  and 
'  my  reason  for  it  is  this :  there  are  three  ways  by 
'  which  we  may  sharpen  the  tone  of  a  string,  viz.,  by 
'shortening  it,  by  stretching  it,  or  by  making  it 

*  thinner :  if  now,  retaining  the  same  tension  and 
'  thickness,  we  would  hear  an  eighth,  we  must  make 
'  it  shorter  by  half ;  i  e.,  we  must  first  sound  the 
'  whole  string,  and  then  its  half.  But  if,  keeping  the 
'  same  length  and  thickness,  we  would  have  it  rise  to 
'  an  eighth  from  its  present  tone,  by  stretching  it,  or 
'  screwing  it  higher,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  stretch  it 
'  with  a  double,  but  with  four  times  the  force  :  thus, 
'  if  at  first  it  was  distended  by  a  weight,  suppose  of 
'  one  pound,  we  must  hang  a  four  pound  weight  to 
'  it,  in  order  to  raise  its  tone  to  an  eighth.  And 
'  lastly,  if,  keeping  the  same  length  and  tension,  we 
'  would  have  a  string  to  sound  an  eighth,  this  string 
'must  be  but  one  fourth  of  the  thickness  of  that 
'  which  it  must  sound  an  eighth  to.§  And  this  that 
'  I  say  of  the  eighth,  I  would  have  understood  of  all 
'  other  musical  intervals.    To  give  an  instance  of  the 

*  fifth,  if  we  would  produce  it  by  tension,  and  in  order 
'thereto  hang  to  the  grave  string  a  four-pound 
'  weight ;  we  must  hang  to  the  acute,  not  one  of  six, 
'  which  yet  is  in  sesquialteral  proportion  to  four,  viz., 

t  Hefbom.  Not  in  Gaadent.  pag.  87. 

{  Isaac  Voctiut  says  that  in  this  passage  the  author  has  erred,  and 
with  his  usual  temerity  asserts,  that  cssteris  paribus,  the  thicker  the  chord, 
the  acuter  the  sound.  De  Poemat.  Cant,  et  Viribus  Rythmi,  pag.  IIS. 
And  this,  even  though  he  confesses  that  both  Des  Cartes  and  Mersennua 
were  of  opinion  with  Oalilei  in  this  respect.  The  only  appaal  in  such 
a  case  as  this  must  be  to  experiment,  and  whoever  will  make  one  for 
the  purpose  will  find  the  converse  of  this  proposition  to  be  true,  and 
that,  as  Oalilei  has  said,  chorda  comparatively  thin  render  acute,  and  not 
grave  sounds. 
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'  three  to  two,  but  one  of  nine  pounds.    And  to  pro- 

*  duce  the  above  intervals  bv  strings  of  the  same 
'  length,  but  different  thic^ess,  the  proportion 
'between  the  grave  and  the  acute  string  must  be 
'  that  of  nine  to  four.  These  things  being  really  so 
'  in  fact,  I  saw  no  reason  why  these  sage  philosophers 
'should  rather  constitute  the  form  of  the  eighth 

*  double  than  quadruple,  and  that  of  the  fifth  rather 

*  in  sesquialtera  than  in  double  sesquiquarta,  &cJ  * 
Dlscorsi  e  Dimostrazioni  Matematiche  del  Galileo 
Galilei,  pag.  75. 

To  give  yet  farther  weight  to  the  above  objection, 
it  may  be  necessary  here  briefly  to  explain  a  doctrine 
yet  unknown  to  the  ancients,  viz.,  that  of  pendulums, 
between  the  vibrations  whereof,  and  those  of  musical 
chords,  there  is  an  exact  coincidence. 

Sound  is  produced  by  the  tremulation  of  the  air, 
excited  by  the  insensible  vibrations  of  some  elastic, 
sonorous  body ;  and  it  has  been  manifested  by  re- 
peated experiments,  that  of  musical  sounds  the  acute 
are  produced  by  swift,  and  the  grave  by  comparatively 
slow  vibrations.!  A  chord  distended  by  a  weight  or 
otherwise,  is,  with  respect  to  the  vibrations  made 
between  its  two  extremities,  to  be  considered  as 
a  double  pendulum,  ^  fti^d  as  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

The  proportions  between  the  lengths  of  pendulums, 
and  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  them,  are  in 
an  inverse  duplicate  ratio ;  so  that  if  the  length  be 
quadrupled,  the  vibrations  will  be  subdupled ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  length  be  subquadupled,  the  vibra- 
tions will  be  dupled.§ 

The  same  proportions  hold  also  with  respect  to 
a  chord,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  case  of 
pendulums  the  ratios  are  inverse,  the  greater  length 
giving  the  fewer  vibrations;  whereas  in  that  of 
chords  they  are  direct,  the  greater  tension  giving 
the  greater  number  of  vibrations  :  thus  if  the  tensive 
power  be  as  one,  if  that  be  quadrupled,  the  number 
of  vibrations  is  dupled  ;  and  the  sound  produced  by 
the  greater  power  will  be  duple  in  acumen  to  that 
produced  by  the  lesser.  In  a  word,  the  same  ratios 
that  subsist  between  the  vibrations  of  pendulums  and 
their  respective  lengths,  are  to  be  found  inversely 
between  the  vibrations  of  chords  and  the  powers  that 
distend  them  :  what  those  ratios  are,  so  far  as  they 

*  The  reuon  of  these  uige  phOotophen  for  doing  thus,  notwithstanding 
that  Galilei  could  not  discover  it,  seems  to  be  Terjr  obvious ;  thvj  con- 
stituted the  form  of  the  eighth  double  because  they  found  It  to  arise 
ft'om  the  division  of  a  chord  into  two  equal  parts ;  and  the  fifth  they 
found  to  arise  tram  the  division  of  a  chord  into  five  parte,  three  whereof 
•truck  against  the  remaining  two  produced  that  interval ;  therefore  they 
assiffned  to  it  the  sesquialtera  proportion,  8  to  2.  And  certainly  there 
needs  no  better  reason  for  the  Pythagorean  constitution  of  the  con- 
sonances, than  that  it  is  founded  in  the  actual  division  of  a  chord ;  and 
had  the  followers  of  Pythagoras  rested  the  matter  there,  their  tenets 
would  have  escaped  reprehension. 

But  they  say  of  him  that  he  produced  the  consonances  by  chords  of 
equal  length  and  thicknees,  distended  by  weighu  of  six,  eight,  nine, 
and  twelve  pounds ;  Oalilei  has  shevm  that  this  could  not  be ;  and  from 
the  principles  laid  down  by  writers  since  his  time,  as  also  by  experimenU, 
it  most  evidentlv  appears,  that  to  produce  the  consonances,  from  chords 
thus  conditioned,  weights  must  be  used  of  a  rery  diflbrent  proportion 
Arom  those  said  to  have  been  taken  br  Pythagoras. 

As  to  the  proportions,  there  can  be  no  bonbt  but  that  they  are  as 
abore-stated :  but  the  error  chargeable  on  the  Pythagoreans  is  the 
making  the  discovery  of  them  the  result  of  an  experiment,  which  must 
have  fcodnced,  instead  of  oonsonanoes,  dissonances  of  the  most  offenslTo 
kind 

t  Treatise  on  the  natmal  Graimds  and  Frlnciplei  of  Harmony,  by 
WniUm  Holder.    Passim. 
t  Ibid.  xL  4S. 
I  Ibid.  16. 


respect  the  acuteness  or  gravity  of  sound,  will  shortly 
be  made  appear. 

In  order  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  tensive  powers 
to  the  question  in  debate,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the 
ratios  of  the  several  consonances,  and  those  are  de- 
monstrated to  be  as  follows,  viz.,  that  of  the  diapente 
3  to  2,  and  of  the  diatessaron  4  to  3,  that  of  the  dia- 
pason 2  to  1,  and  that  of  the  tone  9  to  8 ;  or  in  other 
words,  a  chord  being  divided  into  five  parts,  the  sound 
produced  at  three  of  these  parts  will  be  a  diapente 
to  that  produced  at  two ;  if  divided  into  seven  parts, 
four  of  them  will  sound  a  diatessaron  against  the  re- 
maining three ;  and  if  divided  into  three  parts,  two 
of  them  make  a  diapason  against  the  other  one : 
farther,  if  the  chord  be  divided  into  seventeen  parts, 
nine  of  them  on  one  side  will  sound  a  sesquioctave 
tone  to  the  eight  remaining  on  the  other.  These  are 
principles  in  harmonics  which  we  may  safely  assume, 
and  the  demonstrations  may  be  seen  in  Ptolemy*8 
description  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  Harmonic 
Canon.  || 

It  is  equally  certain,  and  is  deducible  from  the 
doctrine  of  pendulums,  that  if  two  chords,  of  equal 
lengths,  A  B  be  so  distended  as  that  tbeir  vibra- 
tions shall  be  as  three  to  two,  that  is,  that  A  shall 
make  three  vibrations  while  B  is  making  two,  the 
consonance  produced  by  striking  them  together  will 
be  a  diapente. 

If  the  vibrations  be  as  four  to  three,  the  consonance 
will  be  a  diatessaron. 

If  the  vibrations  be  as  two  to  one,  the  consonoiice 
will  be  a  diapason  ;  and  lastly — 

If  the  vibrations  be  as  nine  to  eight,  tiie  interval 
will  be  a  sesquioctave  tone. 

We  are  now  to  enquire  what  are  the  degrees  of 
tensive  power  requisite  to  produce  the  vibrations 
above-mentioned;  and  here  we  must  recur  to  the 
principle  above  laid  down,  that  the  squares  of  the 
vibrations  of  equal  chords  are  to  each  other  as  their 
respective  tensions :  if  then  we  suppose  a  given  sound 
to  be  the  effect  of  a  tension  by  a  weight  of  six  pounds, 
and  would  know  the  weight  necessary  to  produce  the 
diapente,  which  has  a  ratio  to  its  unison  of  3  to  2, 
we  must  take  the  square  of  those  numbers  9  to  4, 
and  seek  a  number  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  six, 
as  nine  does  to  four,  and  this  can  be  no  whole  number, 
but  is  thirteen  and  a  half. 

By  the  same  rule  we  adjust  the  weight  for  the 
diatessaron,  4  to  3,  which  numbers  squared  are  six- 
teen and  nine,  and  as  16  is  to  9,  so  is  10|  to  6. 

For  the  diapason  2  to  1,  which  numbers  squared 
are  4  to  1,  the  weight  must  be  twenty-four ;  so  as  4 
is  to  1,  so  is  24  to  6. 

The  several  weights  above  adjusted,  have  a  re- 
ference to  the  unison  expressed  in  the  scheme  of  Py- 
thagoras, by  the  number  six,  supposed  to  result  from 
a  tension  of  six  pounds.  But  the  sesquioctave  tone, 
as  it  is  the  difference  between  the  diapente  and  dia- 
tessaron, takes  its  ratio  from  the  sound  expressed  by 

I  Mersennus  recommends  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  experiments, 
the  use  of  two  chords  rather  than  one.  for  this  reason,  that  where  one 
only  is  taken,  only  one  sound  can  be  heard  at  a  time ;  whereas  when  two 
are  used,  both  sounds  are  heard  at  the  same  instant,  and  tiiereby  the 
consonance  is  perceived.  Harmonie  aniveneQe,  Traite  des  Inatrumena, 
Prop.  ▼. 
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the  Dtimber  eight,  as  the  diapente  does  from  that  ex- 
pressed by  nine  ;  in  order  then  to  adjust  the  weight 
for  this  interval,  we  must  square  those  numbers ;  and 
as  81  is  to  G4,  so  is  131  to  lOf. 

Whoever  is  disposed  to  prove  the  truth  of  these 
positions,  and  doubts  the  certainty  of  numerical 
calcuktion,  may  have  recourse  to  experiment;  in 
which,  however,  this  caution  is  to  be  observed,  that 
in  the  making  it  the  utmost  degree  of  accuracy  is 
necessary  ;  for  it  should  seem  that  one  of  the  authors 
above-cited  failed  in  an  attempt  of  this  sort,  which 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of 
the  subject 

The  author  here  meant  is  Bontempi ;  who,  after 
citing  the  authority  of  Vincentio  and  Galileo  Galilei, 
adds,  that, '  prompted  by  curiosity,  he  made  an  ex- 
'periment  by  hanging  weights  to  strings  of  equal 

*  lengths  and  thickness,  the  result  whereof  was,  that 

*  the  first  and  second  strings,  having  weights  of  12 
'  and  9,  produced  not  the  diatessaron,  but  the  trihemi- 

*  tone  ;  the  first  and  third  12,  8,  not  the  diapente  but 
'  the  ditone  ;  the  first  and  fourth,  12,  6,  not  the  dia- 
'  pason  but  the  tritone ;  the  second  and  the  third,  9,  8, 
'  not  the  tohe,  but  the  defecHve  or  incomplete  hemi- 
'  tone ;  the  second  and  fourth,  9,  6,  not  the  diapente, 
'  but  the  semiditone ;  and  the  third  and  fourth,  8,  6, 
'  not  the  diatessaron,  but  the  distended  or  excessive 
'  tone,  as  the  following  figure  demonstrates : — * 

TRITONE. 


TRIHEMITONE.    HEMITONE  incomplete.     TONE  ezcesslTe. 
, ^        ■    M.s/ . S s/.  s 

12  9  8  6 

DITONE. 


SEMIDITONE. 

But  that  the  proportions  of  a  diatessaron  tone  and 
diatessaron  woidd  result  from  an  experiment  made 
by  strings  of  several  lengths  of  twelve,  nine,  eight, 
BIX ;  or  rather  by  a  division  of  the  monochord,  ac<> 
cording  to  that  rule,  is  demonstrable.  This  invention 
of  Pythagoras,  as  it  regarded  only  the  proportions  or 
ratios  of  sounds,  was  applicable  to  no  one  system  in 

■  BgU  A  ooM  da  rettv  oonlbso,  e  fonnare  on  onmiilo  di  mayarlgUe. 
che  ouesto  tperimento,  confennato  da  gravisfimi  autori,  e  tenuto  tantl 
•eeotl  per  rero  sia  ttato  flnalmente  teoperto  euer  falto  da  Galileo  Galilei, 
sleome  riftrlsoe  ne*  suoi  Difcorai  e  Dimoetrasioni  Mi^tliematiche,  e  Vin- 
eenxo  Galilei  nel  ditcono  intomo  all'  opere  del  Zarlino  aifenna,  cbe  per 
rltroTare  oo'  peal  attaoeatl  alle  corde  le  oontonanxe  de  Martelli;  per  la 
diqwion  debbono  coatituiisi  i  pesi  in  quadnipla  proportione;  per  la 
diapente,  In  dupla  setqniqaaTta ;  per  la  diatettaron,  in  letqui  7  par- 
tiente  9;  epel  tuono,  in  setqui  7  partiente  04.  E  noi.  apfnti  dalia 
coiioeiti  meeso  in  opera  qnesto  sperimento  co'  peti  de  Martelu,  hab^iamo 
rItroTatb  ebe  U  primo  ed  il  secondo  12,  9,  partonscono  non  la  diatet»aron : 
na  U  triemituono;  0  Qrimo  ed  U  terio,  12,  8,  non  la  diipente:  ma  Q 
diUmo;  11  primo  eH  quarto  12,  0,  non  la  diapafonj  ma  u  tritono;  il 
•econdo  eH  teno  9,  8,  non  U  tuono :  ma  I'bemi^ono  rimeiso  o  mancarite ; 
II  aecoQdo  t'l  auarto  0,  6,  non  la  diapente :  ma  il  teroiditono ;  ed  11  tetso 
•1  qnarto  8,  fvnon  la  diatetsaron :  ma  fl  tuono  ditteso  orero  eccedente, 
■Icome  la  ottopoeta  flgura  dimoitra.    Bontempi,  pa.  54. 

Ptolemy  obeerret,  tbat  it  it  extremely  difficult  to  And  chorda  perfectly 
eqnal  in  respect  of  crassitude,  density,  and  other  qualities  that  determine 
their  several  sounds ;  and  farther  he  says,  that  the  same  chord  distended 
by  the  same  weight,,  will  at  different  times  yield  different  sounds. 
Ptolem.  Harmonioor.  lib.  I.  cap.  8.  Ex  irers.  Wallis.  Mersenn.  Harm. 
uniTeneUe.  Tialtft  des  Instmmens,  Prop.  ir.  So  tbat  the  success  of  ex- 
perlments  for  iuTestigating  the  consonances,  by  the  means  of  weights 
•unf  to  chord!,  most  be  very  precaiious,  and  is  little  to  be  depended  on. 


particular ;  however  it  produced  a  discovery,  which 
enabled  him  at  once  to  supply  a  defect  in  even  the 
improved  system  of  Terpander,  and  lay  a  foundation 
for  that  more  enlarged  one,  which  is  distinguished  by 
his  name,  and  has  never  since  his  time  been  capable 
of  any  substantial  improvement  We  are  here  to 
remember  that  the  diapason  or  octave  had  been  found 
to  consist  in  duple  proportion,  or  in  the  ratio  of  12 
to  6 ;  and  that  the  interval  between  the  diatessaron 
twelve,  nine,  and  that  other  eight,  six,  viz.,  nine, 
eight,  was  a  complete  tone,  or  sesquioctave  ratio. 
Pythagoras,  in  consequence  of  this  discovery  re- 
curring to  the  ancient  septenary,  found  that  its  ex- 
tremes were  discordant,  and  that  there  wanted  but 
litde  to  produce  that  supremely  sweet  concord  the 
diapason,  which  the  means  above  had  enabled  him  to 
investigate.  Observing  farther  that  in  the  septenary 
the  interval  between  Mese  and  Paramese  was  but 
a  hemitone,  he  immediately  interposed  between  them 
a  whole  tone,  and  thereby  completed  the  diapason. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  some  authors  have  in 
general  terms  ascribed  the  addition  of  an  eighth 
string  to  the  heptachord  lyre  to  others^  Boetius 
gives  it  to  Licaon,  and  Pliny  to  Simonides ;  but 
Nicomachus,  from  whom  the  following  relation  is 
taken,  does  most  expressly  attribute  it  to  Pythagoras. 

History  has  also  transmitted  to  us  the  bare  names 
of  sundry  persons,  by  whom  at  different  times  the 
strings  of  the  lyre  are  said  to  have  been  eucreased 
to  eighteen  in  number ;  as  Theophrastus,  who  added 
a  ninth :  Hestius,  who  added  a  tenth,  and  so  on  ;f 
but  as  to  the  ratio  subsisting  between  them,  or  any 
system  to  which  they  could  be  said  to  be  adapted, 
there  is  a  total  silence.  Indeed  we  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  think  that  these  additioxis  were  not  made 
in  any  ratio  whatever,  but  served  only  to  increase 
the  variety  of  sounds:^.  That  innovations  were  made 
in  the  heptachord  is  certain ;  and  when  we  are  in- 
formed that  Timotheus,  for  his  presumption  in  adding 
to  the  strings  of  the  ancient  lyre,  had  a  fine  imposed 
on  him  by  the  magistracy,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  those  innovations  tended  rather  to  the  corruption 
than  the  improvement  of  music. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  respect  to  him  of 
whom  we  are  now  speaking ;  the  system  of  Pytha- 
goras had  its  foundation  in  nature :  ^^  improvement 
of  an  instrument  was  not  his  care ;  he  was  a  phi- 
losopher and  a  musician  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the 
word,  and  proposed  nothing  less  than  the  establish- 
ment of  a  theory  to  which  the  practice  of  succeeding 
ages  should  be  accommodated.  His  motives  for 
attempting  it,  and  in  what  manner  he  effepted  this 
great  purpose,  shall  now  be  given  i^  the  words  of 
his  learned  biographer : — 

*  Pythagoras,  lest  the  middle  sound  by  conjunction 
f  being  compared  to  the  two  extremes,  s^ioula  repder 
*the  diatessaron  concent  both  to  the  Nete  and 
*the  Hypate;  and  that  we  might  have  a  greater 
*  variety,  thp  two  extremes  maHng  the  fullest  con- 
'  cord  ^ach  to  other,  that  is  to  say,  a  diapason,  which 

t  ^oetios  de  Hnsica,  lib.  IL,  cap.  20.     Vinoen.  Galilei,  Dial,  delta 
Mns|ca,  psff,  116. 
{  Nicom.  lib.  U.    Boet.  lib.  i.,  cap.  20.    Bont.  pag.  71. 
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consists  in  dnple  proportion,  inserted  an  eighth 
sound  between  the  Mese  and  the  Paramese,  placing 
it  from  the  Mese  a  whole  tone,  and  from  the  Para- 
mese  a  semitone;  so  that  what  was  formerly  the 
Paramese  in  the  heptachord,  is  still  the  third  from 
the  Nete,  both  in  name  and  place ;  but  that  now 
inserted  is  the  fourth  from  the  Nete,  and  hath  a 
concent  to  it  of  diatessaron.  which  before  the  Mese 
had  to  the  Hypate :  but  the  tone  between  them, 
that  is  the  Mese,  and  the  tone  inserted,  called  the 
Paramese,  instead  of  the  former,  to  whichsoever 
tetrachord  it  be  added,  whether  to  that  which  is 
at  the  Hypate,  being  the  lower,  or  to  that  of  the 
Nete,  being  the  higher,  will  render  the  concord  of 
diapente ;  which  is  either  way  a  system,  consisting 
both  of  the  tetrachord  itself,  and  of  the  additional 
tone  :  and  as  the  diapente  proportion,  via.,  sesqui^. 
altera,  is  found  to  be  a  system  of  sesquitertia  and 
sesquioctava,  the  tone  therefore  is  sesquioctava. 
Thus  the  interval  of  four  chords,  and  of  five,  and 
of  both  conjoined  together,  called  diapason,  with 
the  tone  inserted  between  the  two  tetrachords, 
completed  the  octochord."* 


SYSTEM  OF  PYTHAGORAS. 


6 

0  Nete 

^&v 

Tone 

% 

d  Paranete 
Tone 

<^ 

0   Trite 

•TtA 

Arithmetioa] 
Mean          9 

Hannonical 
Meant         8 

Hemitone 
b  Purameee 
Tone 

a  Mese 

Tone 
O  Lychanoa 

Tone 
F  Parhypate 

Hemitone 

^ 
^%<< 

-^^k 

^ 

12 

E  Hypate 

^ 

It  remains  now  to  enquire  what  this  variation  of 
lind  addition  to  the  septenary  led  to.  Pythagoras 
immediately  after  he  had  adjusted  his  system  of  the 
octochord  in  the  manner  above  related,  transferred  to 
it  the  additions  which  had  been  made  to  that  of  Ter- 
pander ;  and  first  he  connected  with  it  the  tetrachord 
nypaton,  which  carried  the  system  down  to  B,  and 
placing  at  the  other  extremity  the  hyperboleon 
tetrachord,  he  continued  it  up  to  a  a,  as  is  here 
shewn. 

«  StanL  Hitt.  of  Fhflosophy,  pag.  SM,  firom  Nieom.  lib.  L 

t  The  difference  between  the  arithmetical  and  hannonical  division  of 
the  diapason  it  explained  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  But  as  this  division 
fa  frequently  oecuirin^,  It  may  not  be  Improper  here  to  remark  in  general 
that  the  numbers  12,  9,  6,  express  the  arithmetical,  and  IS,  8,  6,  tba 
^larmonioal  division. 


GREAT  SYSTEM  OP  PYTHAGORAS. 

Nete  hyperboleon  aa 

Tone 
Paranete  hyperboleon  g 

Tone 
Trite  hypcrtx)leon  f 

Hemitone 
'    >Nete  diezeugmenon  e 

«  Tone 

t     Paranete  diezeugmenon  d 

I  <  Tone 

c     Trite  diezeugmenon  e 

§  Hemitone 

^Paramese 


I 

n 

I 


^Meee 


W 


Lychanoe  meson 
Parhypate  meson 
VHypate  meson 


^  J  Lychanos  hypaton 
"I  I  Parhypate  hypaton 
^  ^Hypate  hypaton 


Tone 

Tone 

Tone 

Hemitone 

Tone 

Tone 

Hemitone 


In  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  system  of 
the  octochord  ahove  noted,  we  see  that  in  the  above 
diagram  the  tetrachord  B  is  separated  from  the 
tetrachord  A  by  a  whole  tone :  this  disunion  of  the 
one  diatessaron  from  the  other,  gave  rise  to  the 
epithet  of  Diezeugmenon  or  disjunct,  whereby  the, 
former  of  the  two  tetrachords  is  distinguished :  we 
are  therefore  now  to  look  for  the  invention  of  that 
other  tetrachord,  which  hitherto  has  been  represented 
as  part  of  a  system,  to  which  it  could  never  with  any 
propriety  be  applied. 

No  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  harmony  need  be  told,  that  that  relation  which 
modem  musicians  denominate  a  Tritonus,  can  have 
no  place  in  any  regular  series  of  progression,  either 
ascending  or  descending ;  for  of  the  effects  of  sounds 
produced  at  the  same  instant  we  are  not  now  speak- 
ing :  that  such  a  relation  immediately  arose  from  the 
separation  of  the  Diezeugmenon  and  Meson  tetra- 
chords, will  appear  by  observing  that  in  the  progression 
upwards  through  the  Meson  tetrachord,  b^inning 
at  Parhypate  Meson,  and  proceeding  to  Paramese, 
that  interval  which  should  be  a  diatessaron,  and  con- 
sist of  two  tones  and  a  hemitone,  will  contain  three 
tones,  and  have  for  its  ultimate  sound  what  in  this 
place  is  to  be  considered  as  an  excessive  fourth.! 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  lowejr  sound 
could  never  be  used  as  a  fundamental ;  and  so  far  the 
system  must  be  said  to  have  been  imperfect  To 
remedy  this  defect  in  part,  collateral  or  auxiliary 
tetrachord  was  with  great  ingenuity  constituted,  in 
which  the  sounds  followed  in  the  order  of  hemitone, 
tone,  and  tone,  a  succession  which  a  true  and  perfect 
diatessaron  requires. 

t  Some  ^rriters  have  giren  the  name  of  Trltonas  to  the  defectiTe  fifth, 
b  '•  for  thto  reason,  that  it  is  an  interval  compounded  of  hemitone,  tone, 
tone,  and  hemitone,  the  sum  whereof  is  three  tones.  But  in  this  they 
are  mistaken,  for  the  ratios  of  the  tritonus  or  exceasive  fourth,  and  the 
•emldimente  or  defective  fifth  are  different,  the  one  being  45  to  SS,  th« 
othar  64  to  i5.  Vide  Mersennns  Harmonic,  De  Diasonantiis,  pag.  7fw 
Holder  on  the  natural  Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmonj,  paf .  128. 
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Hemitone 


The  intervals  that  compose  this  system  will  appear 
upon  comparison  to  be  precisely  the  same  with  those 
of  the  tetrachord  B,  in  tiie  conjunct  system ;  whereas 
between  the  tetrachord  B,  in  the  disjunct  system,  and 
that  at  present  under  consideration,  this  difference  is 
apparent ;  in  the  former  the  distance  between  a  and  b 
is  a  whole  tone,  in  the  latter  it  is  a  hemitone:  if 
therefore  this  question  should  be  asked,  Wherein  did 
the  merit  of  the  improvements  made  by  Pythagoras 
to  the  ancient  system  consist  ?  the  answer  would  be, 
first,  in  the  invention  of  the  disjunct  system,  and  the 
consequent  completion  of  the  octochord ;  next  in  the 
introduction  of  the  octochord  into  the  system  of 
Terpander ;  and  lastly,  in  such  a  disposition  of  the 
disjunct  tetrachord  as  was  yet  consistent  with  the 
^-admission  of  that  part  of  the  system  which  it 
seems  to  exclude  whenever  the  perfection  of  the  har- 
mony should  require  it  After  what  has  been  said 
it  will  be  needless  to  add  that  this  collateral  tetra- 
chord was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Synem^* 
menon  or  conjunct.  With  these  improvements  the 
Pythagorean  system  assumed  the  following  form } — 

ADDITION  to  the  GREAT  SYSTEM  of 

PYTHAGORAS. 

/Neto  hyperboleon      aa 
Tone 
Pannete  hyperboleon  g 

Tone 
Trite  hyperboleon       f 

Hemitone 
rNete  diezengmenon     e 

Tone 
Paranete  dieseogmen.  d    Nete  synemmenon       d<^ 

Tone  Tone 

Trite  diesengmenon     c    Paranete  synemmenon  o 

Semitone  Tone 

Paramese  fa    Trite  synemmenon       b 

Tone  ^en^ftone 

<  i^Mese  a    Mese  t/ 

Tone 
Lychaoos  meeon         Q 
Tone 
g    Parhypate  meson       F 
t  Hemitone 


■ 


1 

< 

m 

o 
B 


i 


a  still  farther  improvement ;  the  one  was  that  by  the 
separation  of  the  Diezeugmenon  and  Meson  tetra- 
chords  there  followed  an  unequal  division  of  the 
system ;  for,  ascending  from  Mese  to  Nete  Hyper- 
boleon, the  distance  was  a  complete  Octave ;  whereas 
descending  to  Hypate  Hypaton  it  was  only  a  Seventh : 
from  hence  arose  another  inconvenience,  a  false  rela- 
tion between  Hypate  Hypaton  and  Parhypate  Meson, 
which  though  to  appearance  a  fifth,  was  in  truth  an 
interval  of  only  two  tones  and  two  hemitones,  con- 
stituting together  the  very  discordant  relation  of 
a  defective  fifth.  To  supply  this  defect  nothing 
more  was  required  than  the  addition  of  a  tone  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  system.  Pythagoras  ac- 
cordingly placed  another  chord  at  the  distance  of 
a  tone  below  Hypate  Hypaton,  which  he  named 
Proslambanomenos,  a  word  signifying  additional  or 
supernumerary,  it  not  being  includable  in  the  division 
of  the  system  by  tetrachords ;  and  thus  was  completed 
that  system  of  a  Bisdiapason  or  double  octave,  which 
the  Italians  distinguished  by  the  several  appellations 
of  Systema  immutabile,  Systema  diatonioo,  Systems 
Pitagorico,  and  Systema  massimo. 

IMMUTABLE  SYSTEM  OF  PYTHAGORAS. 

Nete  hyperix>leon      aa 

Tone 
Paranete  hyporboleon  g 

Tone 
Trite  hyperboleon       I 

Hemitone 
>Nete  diesengmenon    e 

Tone 
Paranete  dieseng.       d 

Tone 


^  >Hypate  niespn  E 

&  I  Lychaoof  l^ypaton      D 
A  Tone 

fl  Partiypfte  hypaton      C 
I  Hemitone 

^  ^  Hypate  hypaton         fa 

There  were  two  reasons  that  seenoed  to  suggest 


Nete  synemmenon    d" 
Tone 


Trite  diezengmenon    c    Paranete  eynem. 


H  ^Faramesa 
<  Jdeae 

i 


lemitone  Tone 

P    Trite  synemmenon  b 
Tone  ^emiione 


a    Meae 
Q 
F 


^J 


Tone 
I^ychanoe  meson 

Tone 
Parhypate  meson 

Hemitone 
^.Hypate  meson  E 

Tone 
Lychanos  hypaton      D 

Tone 
Parhypate  hypaton    0 

Hemitone 
Hypate  hypaton         ^ 

Tone 
Proslambanomenos     A 


Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  although  in  this 
and  the  preceding  scale  the  Synenmienon  tetrachord 
is  given  at  large,  yet  the  generality  of  writers  either 
insert  it  entire  in  its  place,  immediately  above  the 
Meson  tetrachord.  placmg  the  Diezengmenon  tetra-r 
chord  above  it,  as  Eircher  in  his  Musurgia,  tom.  I, 
lib.  III.  cap.  xiii.  or  else  following  perhaps  the  ex«> 
ample  of  Guido,  whose  reformation  of  the  scale  might 
puggest  this  latter  method  as  the  most  concise,  they 
have  borrowed  from  the  synemmenon  tetrachord 
one  only  of  its  terms.  Trite,  and  inserted  it  im-> 
mediately  after  Mese,  with  Paramese  next  above  it ; 
thereby  leaving  it  to  the  imagination  to  select  which 
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of  the  two  sounds  the  nature  of  the  progression  might 
require;  however,  the  better  to  explain  its  con- 
struction and  use,  it  was  here  thought  proper  to 
exhibit  the  synemmenon  tetrachord  in  that  detached 
situation  which  seems  most  agreeable  to  its  original 
formation.* 


CHAP.  IV. 

But  here  it  may  very  naturally  be  asked  what 
were  the  marks  or  characters  whereby  the  ancients 
expressed  the  different  positions  or  powers  of  their 
tpusical  sounds  ?  An  answer  to  this  question  may 
be  produced  from  an  author  of  undoubted  credit, 
Boetius,  and  also  Alypius,  an  ancient  Greek,  of  whose 
writings  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  par- 
ticularly, and  these  inform  us  that  the  only  characters 
in  use  among  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  sounds  in 
music,  were  the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  a  kind  of 
Brachygraphy  totally  devoid  of  analogy  or  re- 
semblance between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified. 
Boetius  de  Musica,  lib.  IV.,  cap.  iii.,  gives  an  account 
of  the  ancient  method  of  notation  in  the  following 
words :-«-'  The  ancient  musicians,  to  avoid  the 
'  necessity  of  always  writing  them  at  length,  invented 

*  certain  characters  to  express  the  names  of  the  chords 

*  in  their  several  genera  and  modes ;  this  short  method 

*  was  the  more  eagerly  embraced,  that  in  case  a  mu^ 
'  '  sician  should  be  inclined  to  adapt  music  to  any  poem, 

*  he  might,  by  means  of  these  characters,  in  the  same 
'  manner  as  the  words  of  the  poem  were  expressed 

*  by  letters,  e?cpress  the  music,  and  transmit  it  to 
'posterity.     Out  of  all  these  modes  we  shall  only 

*  specify  the  liydian.'  This  description  of  the  sounds 
consisted  in  die  different  application  of  the  Greek 
letters  to  each  of  them ;  Boetius  proceeds  thus : — *  To 

express  Proslambanomenos,  which  may  be  called 

'  Acquisitus,  was  used  Z  imperfect,  and  tan  lying  H. 

'Hypate   hypaton,    T  reversed  and  r  right  qj. 

'  Plarhypate  hypaton,  B  imperfect  F  supine^  t      Hy» 

'  paton  enarmonios,  V  supine  and  F  reversed,  having 

'a stroke^  Hypaton  chromatice,  y,  having  a  line 

*  and  F  reversed,  having  two  lines  \  Hypaton  dia. 

'  tonos,  f  Greek,  and  digamma  ^  Hypate  meson  C 

C  P 

'and  0,  Q.  Parhypate  meson  P  and  0  supine  ^' 

<  Meson  enarmonios,  n  Greek  and  C  reversed.     *  Me? 

C) 
'  son  chromatice,  n  having  a  stroke,  and  C  reversed, 

'  having  f(  strqke  through  the  middle  pTl^*    Meson 

M 
'  diatQuos,  M  Greek  and  n  drawn  open  . .    Mese, 

*  I  and  A  lying,  ^ .  Trite  synemn^e^on,  8  and  A 
'  supine  y .  Synemmenon  enarmonios,  H  Greek  and 
*A  lying,  with  a  stroke  through  the  piiddle  ^* 

f  Men«nn.  Harmon,  lib.  yi,  De  Oeneribut  et  Modlt,  pag.  100. 


'  Synemmenon  chromatice,  H  Greek  and  A  reversed 
'with  a  stroke  xi/  Synemmenon  diatonos,  F  and 
'  N  p .  Nete  synemmenon,  O  supine  and  Z,  ^.  Para- 
'  mese,  Z  and  F  Greek  lying  ^.  Trite  diezeugmenon, 
'  E  square  and  F  supine  t  Biezeugmenon  enarmo- 
'nios,  A  and  F  Greek  lying  reversed  A.  Diezeug- 
'  menon  chromatice,  A  with  a  stroke,  and  n  Greek  lying 

*  reversed  with  an  angular  line  ^*  Diezeugmenon 
'  diatonos,  O  square  and  Z,  ^.  Nete  diezeugmenon,  f 

*  lying  and  N  inverted  draw  open  ^.  Trite  hyperbo- 
'  leon,  F  looking  downwards  to  the  right,  and  half  A 
'to  the  left  .  Hyperboleon  enarmonios,  T  supine 
'  and  half  A  to  the  right  supine,  ^^«  Hyperboleon 
'  chromatice,  T  supine,  having  a  line  and  half  A  to  the 

*  right  supine,  having  a  line  drawn  backward  ^f^ 

♦Hyperboleon,  diatonos  M  Greek  having  an  acute, 

M' 

*  and  F  having  an  acute  „ .  Nete  hyperboleon,  I  hav- 

<  ing  an  acute,  and  A  lying  having  an  acute  also  ^  .f 

Here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  although  the  above 
passage  of  Boetius  is  given,  not  from  any  of  the 
printed  copies  of  his  works,  but  from  a  very  ancient 
manuscript,  which  Mr.  Selden  collated,  and  is  pre* 
fixed  to  Meibomius's  version  of  Alypius  :  there 
occur  in  it  some  instances  of  disagreement  between 
the  verbal  description  of  the  character  and  the  cha- 
racter itself;  some  of  these  Meibomius  in  his  notes 
has  remarked,  and  others  have  escaped  him ;  never- 
theless it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  vary  the 
representation  which  Poetius  has  given,  and  there- 
fore the  following  scheme  of  the  ancient  musical 
characters  is  inserted,  as  he  has  delivered  it  in 
lib.  IV.  cap.  iiL  of  his  book  De  Musica. 


t  Boetiat  MM  he  goes  along  giret  the  Latin  •{gnlflcation  of  the  Greek 
namee,  which  it  waa  thought  proper  to  omit  in  order  to  make  room  for 
an  extract  tnm  Kircher  to  the  tame  purpoee.  wherein  the  Latin  aie 
opposed  to  the  Greek  names  in  the  order  in  wliich  they  arise  in  the  several 
tetrachords : — 


aa  Nete  hyperholeon,  siTe  ultima  acutarum. 


Tetrachordon  g  Paranete  hyperboleon,  sIto  secundii  acutamm. 

Neton  f  Trite  hyperboleon,  sive  tertia  acutarum. 

-'     ■  e  Nete,  sive  ultima  disjunctarum. 

Tetrachordon  d  Paranete  diexeugmenon,  sive  secunda  disjnno- 
tarum. 

Diexeugm.  c  Trite  dieaengmenon,  sive  tertia  disjunctamra. 
b  Paramese,  sive  vidna  mediis. 


Tetrachordon     d  Nete  synemmenon,  sive  ultima  conjunctarum. 

S]memmen.      c  Paranetesynemmenon.sivetecyntfacoi^Junetanim. 

m b  Trite  sjmemmenon,  sive  tertia  conjunctarum. 

a  Mete,  id  est  media. 


Tetrachordon  G  Lych«nos  meson,  five  index  mediarum. 

Meson  F  Parhypate  meson,  sive  seomulla  mediamm. 

E  Hypate  meson,  sive  gravis  medlarum. 

Tetrachordon  D  Lychanos  hypaton,  sive  index  gravium. 

Hypaton  C  Parhypate  hypaton,  sive  secunda  gravium 

— — ^  B  HypMo  hypaton,  five  gravis  gravium. 

A  Proslambanomenos,  sive  vox  assompta. 
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y^  Proslambanomenos 

Ji  Hypate  Hypaton 

TB  Parhypate  Hypaton 

V/  Lychanos  hyp.  enarm. 

JB,  LycbanoB  hyp.  chrom. 

(kc  LychanoB  hyp.  diat 
Hypate  mesoB 


P     Parhypate  meson 
T|^   Lychanos  meson  enarm. 
Lychanos  meson  chrom. 


^ 


-^jj     Lychanos  meson  diaton. 
:W    Mese 

"^p    Trite  synemmenon 
;SM    Paranete  synem.  enarm. 
f\^  Paranete  synem.  chrom. 
N      Paranete  synem.  diaton. 
Lj-    Nete  synem.  extenla 
V^    Nete  synem.  ultima 
^^^    Paramese 

Trite  diezengmenon 


I  "^  Paranete  diezeug.  enarm. 

j'^g^  Paranete  diezeug.  chrom. 

^?  Paranete  diezeug,  diat 

"NT  Nete  diezeugmenon 

•^^  Trite  hyperboleon 

^y^  Paranete  hyperb.  diaton. 

^^^  Paranete  hyperb.  chrom. 

ISX-  Paranete  hyperb.  diaton. 

V^  Nete  hyperboleon 


There  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the 
method  of  notation  practised  by  the  ancients,  and 
that  now  in  use,  that  the  characters  used  by  the 
former  were  arbitrary,  totally  destitute  of  analogy, 
and  no  way  expressive  of  those  essential  properties 
of  sound,  gravity  and  acuteness ;  which  is  the  more 
to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  the  terms  Acumen  and  Gravitas  are  per- 
petually occuring,  whereas  the  modem  scale  is  so 
adjusted,  that  tbose  sounds,  which  in  their  own 
nature  are  comparatively  grave  or  acute,  have  such 
a  situation  in  it,  as  does  most  precisely  distinguish 
them  according  to  their  several  degrees  of  each ; 
80  that  the  graver  sounds  have  the  lowest,  and  the 
acuter  the  highest  place  in  our  scale.  But  here  it 
may  be  asked,  does  this  distinction  of  high  and  low 
properly  belong  to  sound,  or  do  we  not  borrow  those 
epithets  from  the  scale  in  which  we  see  them  so 
posited  ?  It  should  seem  that  we  do  not ;  for  if  we 
attend  to  the  formation  of  sounds  by  the  animal 
organs,  we  shall  find  that  the  more  grave  are  pro- 
duced from  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  as  the 
more  acute  are  from  the  higher ;  so  that  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  one  and  the  other  seems  to  be 
more  than  ideal,  and  to  have  its  foundation  in 
nature  :  the  modem  musicians  seem  however  to  pay 
a  greater  regard  to  this  diversity  than  is  either 
requisite  or  proper ;  for  where  is  the  necessity  that 
in  a  vocal  composition  such  a  sentiment  as  this, 
'  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships/  <fec.  should 
be  expressed  by  such  sounds,  as  for  the  degree  of 
gravity  few  voices  can  reach  ?  much  less  can  we  see 
die  reasonableness  of  that  precept  which  directs  that 
the  words  Hell,  Heaven,  are  invariably  to  be  ex« 
pressed,  the  one  by  a  very  grave,  and  the  other  by 
a  very  acute  sound.  Those  who  affect  to  be  severely 
critical  on  the  compositions  of  this  later  age,  allow 
no  greater  merit  to  this  sort  of  analogy  than  is  due 
to  a  pun,  and  their  censure  seems  to  be  no  more  than 
the  error  will  warrant 


The  description  above  given  of  the  ancient  mu- 
sical characters,  is  derived,  through  Boetius,  from 
Alypius,  the  most  copious  and  intelligible  of  all  the 
Greek  writers  on  this  branch  of  music :  his  autho- 
rity, so  far  as  it  goes,  has  been  implicitly  acquiesced 
in ;  and  indeed  from  his  testimony  there  can  lye  no 
appeal.  The  reader  will  naturally  expect  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  method  by  which  the  ancients  denoted 
the  different  degrees  in  the  length  or  duration  of 
their  musical  sounds ;  but  it  seems  they  were  stran- 
gers to  music  merely  instrumental :  the  lyre,  and 
other  instmments  in  use  among  them,  was  applied 
in  aid  of  the  voice ;  and  the  ode,  or  hymn,  or  pean, 
or  whatever  else  the  musician  sang,  determined  by 
its  measure,  and  the  feet  of  the  verse  the  length  of 
the  sound  adapted  to  it,  and  took  awav  the  necessity 
for  such  marks  or  characters  of  distinction  in  this 
respect  as  are  used  by  the  modems.  Nor  need  we 
any  farther  proof  of  this  assertion,  than  the  absolute 
silence  of  the  Greek  writers  as  to  any  method  of 
denoting  what  we  now  understand  by  the  Time  or 
measure  of  sounds.  It  is  tme  that  those  among  the 
leamed  who  have  undertaken  a  translation  of  some 
few  remaining  fVagments  of  ancient  music  inta 
modem  notes,  have,  in  particular  instances,  ventured 
to  render  the  characters  in  the  original  by  notes  ot 
different  lengths  ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  were 
determined  so  to  do  rather  by  the  cadence  of  the 
verse,  than  by  any  rythmical  designation  observable 
in  any  of  those  characters.  Mr.  Chilmead,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Oxford  edition  of  Aratus,  and  of  Eratos- 
thenes de  Astris,  in  octavo,  1672,  has  given  at  the 
end  of  it  three  hymns  or  odes  of  a  Greek  poet  named 
Dionysius,  with  the  ancient  musical  characters,  which 
he  has  rendered  by  semibreves  only ;  but  Kircher,  in 
his  Musurgia,  tom,  I.  pag.  541.  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  the  monastery  of  St  Salvator,  near 
the  gate  of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  has  inserted  an  ancient 
fragment  of  Pindar,  with  ^o  musical  notes,  which 
he  has  explained  by  the  different  signs  of  a  breve, 
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Bemibreve,  crotchet,  and  quaver,  as  understood  by  us 
moderns.  Meibomius  also  has  given  from  an  ancient 
manuscript  a  Te  Deum,  with  the  Greek  characters, 
and  in  modem  notes,  the  former  of  which  appear  to 
be  more  simple  and  less  combined  than  those  de- 
scribed by  Boetius ;  which  is  the  less  to  be  wondered 
at  considering  that  St.  Ambrose,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  that  hymn,*  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Milan,  a.  c.  874,  and  Boetius  flourished  not  till 
about  the  year  500 ;  so  that  there  is  a  period  of  more 
than  one  hundred  years,  during  which  every  kind  of 
literature  suffered  from  the  rage  of  conquest  that  pre- 
vailed throughout  all  Europe,  to  induce  a  suspicion 
tbat  the  Greek  characters  were  not  transmitted  down 
to  the  time  of  Boetius  uncorrupted.  In  the  trans- 
lation of  these  musical  characters  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Te  Deum,  Meibomius  has  made  use  of  the 
breve,  the  semibreve,  and  minim  :  upon  what  autho- 
rity those  several  modes  of  translation  is  founded  we 
do  not  pretend  to  determine ;  it  seems  that  nothing 
is  wanting  to  enable  us  to  judge  with  certainty  in 
this  matter  but  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
the  ancient  characters,  with  respect  to  the  sounds 
which  they  were  intended  to  signify ;  and  concerning 
these  Kircher  seems  to  have  entertained  no  kind  of 
doubt :  he  had  access  to  two  manuscripts  of  great 
antiquity,  and  his  judgment  of  their  authority,  and 
the  use  that  may  be  made  of  them,  he  has  given 
in  the  following  words  : — *  The  ancient  musical 
'characters  were  no  way  similar  to  those  of  the 

*  modems ;  for  they  were  certain  letters,  not  indeed 
'the  pure  Greek  ones,  but  those  sometimes  right, 
'sometimes  inverted,  and  at  others  mutilated  and 

*  compounded  in  various  manners,  each  of  which 
'characters  answered  to  one  of  the  chords  in  the 
'musical  system.     I  laid  my  hands  on  two  manu- 

*  scripts,  which  by  God's  mercy,  were  preserved 
'  from  the  injuries  of  time,  the  one  in  the  Vatican 
'library,  the  other  in  ours  of  the  Roman  college: 

*  the  author  is  Alypius ;  he,  in  order  to  give  the 

*  harmonical  characters  of  the  ancients  in  great  per- 

*  fection,  has  exhibited  with  wonderful  care  every 
'  tone  in  the  Octodecachord,  according  to  the  different 

*  genera.  He  keeps  a  twofold  order  in  these  several 
'  characters  ;  the  first  as  they  were  used  in  the  Can- 
'  tus  ;  the  second  as  adapted  to  instruments,  differing 
'  from  the  former  almost  after  the  same  manner  as  at 
'this  day  the  notes  of  vocal  music  do  from  those 

*  characters  called  by  us  the  Tablature,  which  are 

*  used  only  in  instmmental  music.     Several  writers, 

*  not  understanding  this  order  of  Alypius,  have  con- 
'  sidered  this  twofold  series  as  a  single  one  :  among 

*  these  are  Liardus,  and  Solomon  de  Caux,  who  has 
•followed  him,  both  of  whom  have  given  to  the 
'  world  most  false  and  corrupted  specimens  of  ancient 

*  music.     Alypius  wrote  an  entire  volume  on  the 

*  musical  characters  or  notes,  which,  together  with 
'  other   manuscripts   of   the  old  Greek  musicians, 

*  The  Te  Deum  it  oommonly  styled  the  Song  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  It 
is  said  that  it  was  composed  Jointly  by  him  and  St.  Augustine,  upon 
occasion  of  the  bwtism  of  the  latter  by  St.  Ambrose.  Alliance  of 
Divine  Offices,  by  Hamon  L'Rstrange,  folio,  1690,  pag.  79.  But  arch- 
bishop Unher  ascribes  it  to  Nicetiutc,  and  supposes  it  not  to  have  been 
composed  till  about  the  year  500,  which  was  long  after  the  time  of 
Ambrose  and  Augustine.    Ibid. 


'  remain  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Boman 
'  college ;  a  translation  of  this  volume  into  the  Latin 
'  language,  I  will,  with  the  permission  of  God,  at 
*  a  convenient  opportunity  give  to  the  learned  world; 
'  in  the  interim  I  trust  I  shall  do  a  favour  to  posterity 
'  by  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  characters  in  the 
'  order  in  which  they  lie  in  the  manuscript,  correcting 
'  from  the  interpretations  thereto  annexed  such  errors 
'  as  I  found  required  iff        ^ 

The  specimen,  the  whole  of  which  seems  by  his 
account  to  be  ti^en  from  Alypius,  contains  the  cha- 
racters through  all  the  fifteen  tones  in  the  diatonic 
and  chromatic  genera  in  two  separate  tables.  (See 
Appendix,  Nos.  35  and  36.) 

Kircher  gives  the  following  explanation  of  these 
characters : — 

The  top  of  the  plate  contains  the  names  of  the 
fifteen  tones  or  modes:  the  side  exhibits  eighteen 
chords,  answering  to  every  tone,  and  expressed  by 
their  Greek  names,  to  each  of  which,  the  Guidonian 
keys  now  used  by  the  Latins  answer,  in  the  first 
column.  To  know  therefore,  for  instance,  by  what 
characters  the  ancients  expressed  the  Mese  in  the 
Phrygian  tone,  we  must  look  in  the  side  for  the 
chord  Mese,  and  on  the  top  for  Tonus  Phrygius,  and 
where  they  meet  we  shall  find  the  character  sought 
for,  and  so  for  the  rest 

Having  exhibited  this  key  to  the  ancient  charac- 
ters, Kircher  gives  the  fragment  of  Pindar  above- 
mentioned  in  the  Greek  notes,  and  also  in  those  of 
the  modem  scale,  as  is  represented.  (See  Appendix, 
No.  37.) 

And  the  tables  (35  and  36)  given  from  him  seem 
to  have  been  his  authority  for  rendering  the  ancient 
characters  in  modem  notes,  as  shewn  in  37.  By 
way  of  illustration  he  adds,  that  the  Chorus  vocalis 
contains  the  characters  written  over  each  word ; 
and  that  the  Chorus  instmmentalis,  which  is  nothing 
else  but  the  antistrophe  to  the  former,  was  played 
according  to  the  strophe,  on  the  cythara  or  the  pipe. 
As  the  characters  agree  with  those  of  Alypius,  he 
says  he  has  no  doubt  about  their  meaning ;  and  as  to 
the  time,  he  is  clear  that  it  was  given  by  Uie  measures 
of  the  syllables,  and  not  by  the  characters. 

The  several  variations  of  the  system  of  music  have 
been  traced  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  will  allow  of :  the  improvements  made  by 
Terpander  and  others,  more  especially  Pythagoras, 
have  been  distinctly  enumerated,  we  are  therefore 
now  to  proceed  in  our-narration. 

Pythagoras  having,  as  has  been  related,  investigated 
the  proportion  of  sounds,  and  extended  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  ancient  system,  and  also  demonstrated, 
not  merely  the  affinity  of  sounds,  but  that  a  harmony, 
analogous  to  that  of  music,  was  to  be  found  in  other 
subjects  wherein  number  and  proportion  were  ccn- 
cerned;  and  that  the  coincidences  of  sounds  were 

t  It  seems  by  this  that  Alypius  had  not  been  pablished  in  Klroher't 
time ;  and  though  he  here  promises  to  give  the  world  a  traniiiation  of  it, 
there  is  no  other  extant  than  that  rery  correct  one  of  Meibomius. 
Kircher  expresses  a  confidence  that  by  publishing  these  characters  he 
should  confer  an  obligation  on  the  learned  world,  but  the  mnnner  in 
which  he  has  done  it,  furnished  aground  of  censure  to  Meibomius, 
which  he  delivers  in  very  bitter  terms  in  the  prefkce  to  his  edition  of 
the  Greek  writers. 
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a  physical  demoBstration  of  those  proportions  which 
arithmetic  and  the  higher  geometry  had  till  then 
enabled  mankind  only  to  speculate,  it  followed  that 
music  from  thenceforth  became  a  subject  of  philo- 
sophical contemplation.  Aristotle,  by  several  pas- 
sages in  his  writings  now  extant,  appears  to  haye 
considered  it  in  this  view :  it  is  even  said  that  he 
wrote  a  treatise  professedly  on  the  subject  of  music, 
but  that  it  is  now  lost 

Fabricius  has  given  a  catalogue  of  sundry  writers^ 
as  namely,  Jades,  Lasus  Hermionensis,  Mintanor, 
Biocles,  Hagiopolites,  Agatho,  and  many  others, 
whose  works  are  lost ;  and  in  the  writings  of  Aris- 
toxenus,  Nicomachus,  Ptolemy,  Porphyry,  Manuel 
Bryennius,  and  other  ancient  authors,  we  meet  with 
the  names  of  Philolaus,  Eratosthenes,  Archytas  of 
Tarentum,  and  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  who  seem 
mostly  to  have  been  philosophers ;  but  as  they  are 
also  enumerated  among  the  scriptores  perditi,  nothing 
can  be  said  about  them.  In  those  early  times  the 
principles  of  learning  were  very  slowly  disseminated 
among  mankind,  and  it  does  not  appear,  that  from 
the  time  of  Pythagoras,  to  that  of  Aristoxenus,  which 
included  a  period  of  near  three  hundred  years,  the 
music  of  the  ancients  underwent  any  very  considerable 
alteration,  unless  we  except  that  new  arrangement 
and  subdivi0ion  of  the  parts  of  the  great  system, 
which  constituted  the  Genera,  and  those  dissimilar 
progressipns  from  every  sound  to  its  diapason,  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Modes.  Of  these 
It  is  necessary  now  to  speak  ;  and  first  of  the  Genera. 

Till  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  the  progression  of 
sounds  was  in  that  order,  which  as  well  the  modem 
as  the  ancient  writers  term  the  diatonic,  as  proceding 
by  tones,  a  progression  from  the  unison  to  its  fourth 
by  two  tones  and  a  hemitone,  which  we  should  now 
express  by  the  syllables  do,  rs,  hi,  fa,  confessedly 
very  natural  and  extremely  grateful  to  the  ear; 
though  it  seems  not  so  much  so  as  to  hinder  succeed- 
ing musicians  from  seeking  after  other  kinds  of  pro- 
gression ;  and  accordingly  by  a  different  division  of 
the  integral  parts  of  each  of  the  tetrachords,  they 
formed  another  series  of  progression,  to  which,  from 
the  flexibility  of  its  nature,  they  gave  the  epithet  of 
Chromatic,  from  Chroma,  a  word  signifying  colour ; 
and  to  this  they  added  another,  which  was  termed 
enharmonic ;  besides  this  they  invented  a  subvariation 
of  each  progression,  and  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other,  they  niade  use  of  the  common  logical  term 
genus,  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  as  Kircher 
tells  us,  tom.  I.  lib.  III.  cap.  xiii.  a  certain  con* 
Btitution  of  those  sounds  that  compose  a  diatessaron, 
or  musical  fourth ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  certain 
relation  which  the  four  chords  of  any.  given  tetra- 
chord  bear  to  each  other.  The  Genera  are  elsewhere 
defined,  certain  kinds  of  modulation  arising  from  the 
different  disposition  of  the  sounds  in  a  tetrachord : 
every  Cantus  or  composition,  says  Aristoxenus,*  is 
either  Diatonic,  Chromatic,  or  Enharmonic;  or  it 
may  be  mixed,  and  include  a  community  of  the 
genera.     Aristoxenus,  for  aught  now  discoverable, 

•  Lib,  II.  p»g.  44.  ex  Vert.  Mcibom. 


is  the  first  that  has  written  professedly,  though 
obscurely,  on  this  part  of  music.  Ptolemy,  as  he 
is  in  general  the  most  accurate  and  methodical  of 
all  the  ancient  writers,  so  is  he  more  copious  in  his 
explanation  of  the  Genera.  Nicomachus  has  men- 
tioned them,  but  in  a  very  superficial  manner ;  and 
as  to  the  latter  authors,  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  they 
have  contented  themselves  with  the  bare  enumeration 
of  them ;  since  before  the  times  in  which  the  greater 
number  of  them  wrote,  the  Diatonic  was  the  only  one  of 
the  three  genera  in  common  use.  Nor  does  it  any  where 
appear,  that  even  of  the  five  Species,  into  which  that 
Genus  was  divided,  any  more  than  j^e,  namely,  the 
syntonous  or  intense  of  Ptolemy,  was  in  general 
estimation.  It  must  be  confessed  that  no  part  of  the 
musical  science  has  so  much  divided  the  writers  on 
it  as  this  of  the  genera ;  Ptolemy  has  •exhibited  no 
fewer  than  five  different  systems  of  genericai  har- 
mony, and,  after  all,  the  doctrine  on  this  subject  is 
almost  inscrutable  :  however,  the  substance  of  what 
these  and  other  authors  have  related  concerning  the 
nature  of  it,  is  here,  as  in  its  proper  place,  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  such  as  are  desirous  to  know 
the  essential  difference  between  the  music  of  this  and 
the  more  early  ages. 

But  before  this  doctrine  of  the  Genera  can  be 
rendered  to  any  degree  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the 
more  common  and  obvious  musical  intervals,  the 
tone  and  hemitone  ;  for  the  system  of  Pythagoras  is 
formed  of  these  only  ;  and  a  more  minute  division  of 
it  was  not  till  after  his  tin^e  thought  on,  nevertheless 
it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  order  to  the  completion 
of  his  system,  it  was  found  requisite  to  institute 
a  method  of  calculation  that  should  as  it  were  resolve 
the  intervals  into  their  elements,  and  adjust  the  ratios 
of  such  sounds  as  were  not  determinable  by  the 
division  of  a  chord  in  the  manner  herein  before- 
mentioned.  That  division  was  sufficient,  and  it 
answered  to  the  greatest  degree  of  mathematic  exact- 
ness for  ascertaining  the  ratios  of  the  diatessaron,  the 
diapente,  and  the  tone  :  and,  agreeable  to  what  has 
been  already  laid  down  concerning  the  investigation 
of  the  consonances  by  Pythagoras,  it  will  most 
evidently  appear  upon  experiment,  that  if  a  chord  be 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  six  of  those  parts 
will  give  an  octave  to  that  sound  which  would  have 
been  produced  by  the  same  chord,  if  struck  before  such 
division  ;  from  whence  it  appears,  that  the  ratio  sub- 
sisting between  the  unison  and  its  octave  is  duple  : 
again,  that  eight  parts  of  the  twelve  will  give  a 
diatessaron,  which  bears  to  the  unison  six  a  ratio  of 
4  to  3 ;  and  that  nine  parts,  according  to  the  same 
division ;  will  produce  the  diapente,  which  bears  to 
the  unison  six  a  ratio  of  3  to  2 ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
sound  produced  at  the  ninth  part  will  be  distant 
from  that  at  the  eighth,  and  so  reciprocally ;  a  tone, 
in  the  ratio  of  9  to  8,  called  a  Sesquioctave,  and 
often  tlie  Diezeuctic  tone,  which  furnished  the  ear 
at  least  with  a  common  measure  for  the  greater 
intervals. 

But  we  are  to  note,  that  the  system  of  Pythagoras 
was  not  completed,  till,  by  the  very  artful  contrivance 
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of  two  tetrachords,  to  be  nsed  alternately,  as  the 
nature  of  the  melody  might  reqnire,  a  division  of  the 
tone  between  a  and  fa  was  effected.  By  this  an 
interval  of  a  Hemitone  was  introduced  into  the  83^8- 
tem,  with  which  no  one  section  of  the  chord,  supposing 
it  to  be  divided  into  twelve  parts,  would  by  any 
means  coincide :  with  great  ingenuity  therefore  did 
Euclid  invent  that  famous  division  the  Sectio  Canonis, 
by  means  whereof  not  only  the  positions  of  the  several 
sounds  on  a  supposed  chord  are  precisely  ascertained, 
but  a  method  is  suggested  for  bringing  out  those 
larger  numbers,  which  alone  can  shew  the  ratios  of 
the  smaller  intervals,  and  which  therefore  make  a 
part  of  every  representation  that  succeeding  writers 
have  given  of  the  immutable  system. 

The  Sectio  Canonis  of  Euclid  is  a  kind  of  appendix 
to  his  Isagoge,  or  Introductio  Harmonica,  containing 
twenty  theorems  in  harmonics.  Nevertheless  the 
title  of  Sectio  Canonis  was  by  him  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing scheme  of  a  supposed  chord,  divided  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  ratios  of  the  several 
intervals  thereby  discriminated,  which  scheme  is 
inserted  at  the  end  of  his  work. 

SECTIO  CANONIS  OP  EUCLID. 
.-B 


Nete  hyperboleon. 

Note  dienugmenon. 
Nete  syneuimenon. 
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-z 

Partnete  hyperboleon 
Trite  hyperboleon. 

Mese. 

- 

D 

R- 

- 

Meson  diatonos. 

0^ 

- 

Parhypate  meson. 

Hypate  meson. 

- 

-0 

G- 

- 

Hypaton  diatonos. 

P- 

.. 

Parhypate  hypaton. 

Hypate  gravis. 


Proelambanomenos. 


L 


-A 


The  foregoing  canon  or  scheme  of  a  division  is 
introduced  by  a  series  of  theorems,  preparatory  to  an 
explanation  of  it,  which  explanation  is  contained  in 
Theorems  XIX  and  XX ;  the  first  of  these  refers  to 
the  immoveable  sounds,  that  is  to  say,  Proslambano- 
menos,  and  the  other  sounds  to  the  left  of  the  line, 


and  the  latter  to  the  moveable,  which  are  Parhypate, 
and  the  rest  on  the  right  thereof;  the  sum  of  which 
two  species  composed  the  great  or  immutable  system. 

Theorem  XIX  directs  tibe  adjustment  of  the  canon 
for  the  Stabiles  or  immoveable  sounds,  and  that  in 
the  manner  following : — 

'Let  the  length  of  the  canon  be  A  B,  and  let  it  be 

*  divided  into  four  equal  parts  at  G  D  E,  therefore 
'  £  A,  as  it  will  be  the  gravest  sound,  will  be  the 
'  sonus  bombus.  Farther,  A  B  is  supertertius  of  G  B, 
'therefore  G  B  will  sound  a  diatessaron  to  A  B, 
'  towards  the  acumen,  and  A  B  is  Proslambanomenos ; 
'  wherefore  G  B  will  be  Hypaton  Diatonos.  Again, 
'  because  A  B  is  duple  of  B  D,  the  former  will  sound 
'a  diapason  to  the  latter,  and  B  J)  will  be  Mese. 
'  Again,  because  A  B  is  quadniple  of  E  B,  E  B  will 
'be  Nete  Hyperboleon;    therefore  G  B  is  divided 

*  twofold  in  Z,  and  G  B  will  be  duple  of  Z  B,  so  as 
'  G  B  will  sound  to  Z  B  the  interval  of  a  diapason, 
'  wherefore  Z  B  is  Nete  Synemmenon.    Cut  off  from 

*  D  B  a  third  part  D  H,  and  D  B  will  be  sesquialtera 

*  to  H  B,  so  as  for  this  reason  D  B  will  sound  to  H  B 
'the  interval  of  a  diapente,  therefore  H  B  will  be 
'  Nete  diezeugmenon.  Farther,  make  H  8  equal  to 
'  H  B,  therefore  8  B  will  sound  a  diapason  to  H  B, 
'  so  that  8  B  will  be  Hypate  meson.  Again,  take  the 
'third  part  of  8  B,  8  K,  and  then  8  B  will  be 

*  sesquialtera  to  K  B,  so  that  K  B  will  be  Paramese. 
'  Lastly,  cut  off  L  K  equal  to  E  B,  and  then  L  B  will 
'  be  Hypate  the  most  grave,  and  thus  all  the  immove- 
'  able  sounds  will  be  taken  in  the  canon.' 

Theorem  XX  contains  the  following  directions 
respecting  the  Mobiles  or  moveable  sounds : — 

*  Divide  E  B  into  eight  parts,  of  which  make  E  M 
'  equal  to  one,  so  as  M  B  may  be  superoctave  of  E  B. 
'  And  again,  divide  M  B  into  eight  equal  parts,  and 

*  make  one  of  them  equal  to  N  M,  therefore  N  B  will 
'  be  a  tone  more  grave  than  B  M,  and  M  B  will  be  a 
'tone  graver  than  BE;   so  as  N  B  will  be  Trite 

• '  hyperboleon,  and  M  B  will  be  Paranete  hyperboleon 
'  diatonos.  Farther,  divide  N  B  into  three  parts,  and 
'  make  N  X  equal  to  one  of  them,  so  as  X  ^  will  be 
'  supertertius  of  N  B,  and  the  diatessaron  will  be  pro- 
'duced  towards  the  grave,  and  X  B  will  be  Trite 
'  diezeugmenon.  Again,  taking  half  of  X  B,  make  X  0 
'equal  to  it,  so  as  for  this  reason  O  B  will  give  a 
'  diapente  to  X  B,  wherefore  0  B  will  be  Parhypate 

*  meson ;  then  make  0  P  equal  to  0  B,  *  so  as  r  B 
'  will  be  Parhypate  hypaton.  Lastly,  take  the  fourth 
'  part  of  G  B,  G  B,  and  R  B  will  be  Meson  diatonos.' 

CHAP.  V. 

The  Sectio  Canonis  of  Euclid,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  most  eminent  writers  on  harmonics,  was  the  first 
essay  towards  a  determination  of  the  ratios  by  the 
supposed  division  of  a  chord;  and,  assuming  the 
proportions  of  the  diapason,  diapente,  diatessaron, 

*  In  the  Canon  O  P  ii  not  equal  to  O  B  bat  to  O  X,  and  Meibomras, 
with  all  his  care,  has  made  a  mistake,  which  the  following  page,  to  eo  na 
farther,  furnishes  the  means  of  rectifying ;  for  observe,  that  in  the  Canon 
of  Aristldes  Quintilianus,  which  has  the  numbers  to  it.  Trite  diezeug- 
menon.  marked  X  in  that  of  Euclid,  is  S888,  and  Parhypate  hypaton 
marked  P  in  that  of  Euclid  also,  is  7776,  which  is  Just  double  the  former 
number,  the  consequence  whereof  is  evident. 
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diezeuctic  tone,  and  limma,  as  laid  down  by  the 
Pythagoreans,  the  division  will  be  found  to  answer 
to  the  ratios :  yet  this  does  not  appear  by  a  bare 
inspection,  but  can  only  be  proved  by  an  actual 
admeasurement  of  the  several  intervals  contained  in 
the  canon.  Now  as  whatever  is  geometrically  divi- 
sible, is  also  divisible  by  numbers,  succeeding  writers 
in  assigning  the  ratios  of  the  intervals  have  taken  the 
aid  of  the  latter,  and  have  applied  the  numbers  to 
each  of  the  sounds,  as  they  result  from  a  division  of 
the  canon.  How  they  are  brought  out  will  hereafter 
be  made  appear. 

But  here  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Sectio 
Canonis  of  Euclid,  perfect  in  its  kind  as  it  may  seem, 
is  supposed  to  have  received  some  improvement  from 
Aristides  Quintilianus,  at  least  with  respect  to  the 
manner  of  dividing  it ;  for  this  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Meibomius,  who  speaks  of  a  canon  of  Aristides, 
which  had  been  once  extant,  but  was  perished,  or  at 
least  was  wanting  in  all  the  copies  of  his  work  :  and 
which  he  his  editor  had  happily  restored.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  representation  of  the  Canon,  with  the 
numbers  annexed : — 

B 


Nete  hyperboleoD. 

-D. 

2804. 

Hyporbol.  diatonos. 

-1. 

2692. 

Trite  hyperbolcon. 
Neta  diexeugmenon. 

•  m. 
-  G. 

2916. 
8072. 

Nete  synemmenon. 
ft  dieieugm.  diatonos. 
Trite  dies,  ft  Syn.  diat 

-F. 
-  n.- 

3456. 

8888. 

Parametot. 

-1. 

4096. 

Trite  synemmenon. 

-0. 

4874. 

Mese* 

-C. 

4608. 

Meaon  diatonos. 

-P. 

5184. 

Parhypate  meson. 

-q. 

6832. 

Hypate  mesou. 

-H. 

6144. 

Hypaton  diatonos. 

-E. 

6912. 

Parhypate  hypaton. 

-r. 

7776. 

Hypate  hypaton. 

-K. 

8192. 

Prodambanomenos. 


-  A.  9216.  ♦ 


*  The  dirltton  of  BucHd  agrees  with  that  of  Aristides  as  to  the  manner 
«r  obtaining  the  standing,  but  differs  as  to  some  of  the  moveable  chords, 
ftnr  Euclid  finds  the  Trite  diezeugmenon,  by  setting  off  towards  the  grave 
a  diatessaron  from  the  Trite  hyperboleon ;  he  next  finds  the  Parhjrpate 
meson,  by  setting  off  towards  the  grave  a  diapente  ftom  the  Trite  diexeug- 
senon,  which  nught  be  easier  found  by  setting  down  a  diapason  from  the 
Txite  hyperboleoD.    He  also  finds  the  Parhypate  hypaton  by  making  O  P 


It  does  not  appear  whether  the  numbers  were 
originally  part  of  the  canon,  or  whether  they  were 
inserted  by  Meibomius.  However,  from  several 
passages  in  Ptolemy,  particularly  in  Book  I.  Chap.  10, 
where  he  demonstrates  the  ratio  of  the  limma,  we 
meet  with  the  number  2048,  which  is  the  half  of  4096, 
1944,  the  half  of  3888,  and  others,  which  shew  the 
antiquity  of  this  method  of  numerical  division. 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  canon  as 
given  by  Meibomius,  in  his  notes  on  Aristides  Quin- 
tilianus, page  312,  et  seq. ; — 

'The  standing  sounds  are  first  set  down  in  the 
'  division  of  the  canon,  and  after  them  the  moveable 
'ones;   we  have  marked  the   standing  sounds  by 

*  capital  letters,  and  to  these  are  added  the  moveable 
'ones.     The   Hypaton  diatonos  and   the   rest  are  ' 

*  marked  by  the  small  letters.    They  are  thus  to  be 
'  taken  : — 

'  I.  Proslambanomenos,  A  B,  which  is  the  whole 
'length  of  the  chord  or  line. 

'  II.  Mese,  C  B,  half  thereof. 

*IIIi  Nete  hyperboleon,  D  B,  the  fourth  part  of 
'  the  whole  chord. 

*  IV.  Hypaton  diatonos,  E  B,  three  fourths  thereof. 

*  V.  Nete  synemmenon,  P  B,  the  said  three  fourths, 
'  E  B,  divided  into  two  equal  parts. 

'  VI.  Nete  diezeugmenon,  G  B,  two  thirds  of  half 
'  the  chord,  that  is  one  third  of  the  whole  chord ; 
'but  this  may  be  perceived  by  multiplying  an  half 
'  by  two  thirds,  thus,  J  §\h 

*  VII.  Hypate  meson,  HB,  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
'chord,  or  the  two  thirds,  G  B,  of  the  half  chord 

*  twice  set  off,  which  chord  therefore  we  take  in  the 

*  opening  of  the  dividers,  and  set  off  twice. 

'VIII.  Paramesos,  I  B,  (one  third  I  H,  being 

*  taken  out  of  the  two  thirds  H  B  of  the  whole  chord) 

*  is  two  thirds  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole. 

'  IX.  Pypate  hypaton,  KB;  two  thirds  I B  of  the 
'  two  thirds  H  B  twice  set  off. 

'  In  order  to  assume  the  lesser  intervals,  the  fol- 
'  lowing  method  must  be  made  use  of : — 

*  I.  The  4th  part  D  B  of  the  whole  chord  being 
'divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  I  set  off  1  below 
'  D  equal  to  one  of  those  parts,  and  1  B  will  be 

*  Paranete  hyperboleon. 

'II.  Trite  hyperboleon  m  B  is  assumed  in  the 
'same  manner,  viz.,  by  dividing  the  line  1  B  into 
'  eight  equal  parts,  and  taking  1  m  equal  to  one  of 

*  them  out  of  1  A. 

'III.  Trite  diezeugmenon,  and  the  following 
'moveable  sounds,  are  easily  to  be  assumed  in  the 
'  same  manner.' 

Besides  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  canon, 
Meibomius  has  given  the  following,  which  he  calls  a 

•qnal  to  O  X,  that  is  by  setting  off  a  diapason  towards  the  grave  tnm  the 
Trite  diezeugmenon,  for  he  had  made  O  X  equal  to  half  X  B,  and  conse- 

Suently  twice  O  X  O  P  must  be  eqnal  to  X  B.  And  lastly,  he  finds  the 
leson  diatonos  by  setting  off  a  diatessaron  towards  the  acute  from  tlie 
Hypaton  diatonos,  whereas  all  the  four  sounds,  as  well  as  the  other 
moveable  ones,  are  found  in  Aristides,  by  a  division  into  eij^ht  parts,  that 
is  by  setting  off  sesquioctave  tones.  It  seems,  however,  upon  the  whole, 
that  Aristides  followed  the  division  of  Euclid,  but  neither  of  these  can 
answer  to  the  Arlntoxenian  principles,  for  this  reason,  that  the  Sectio 
Canonis  both  of  Euclid  and  Aristides  refer  to  those  arithmetic  and  har- 
monic ratios,  which  are  discemable  in  the  proportions  of  F^hagoras, 
whereas  Aristoxenus  rejected  the  criterion  of  ratios,  and  mainUdned  that 
the  mMSure  of  intenrals  was  determinable  by  the  sense  of  hearing  only. 
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Notable  Theorem,  and  says  of  it  that  it  is  very  useful 
in  facilitating  the  section  of  the  canon. 

*  The  difference  between  two  lines  that  are  to  each 

*  other  in  a  sesquitertia  ratio,  being  divided  into  two 
'  equally,  will  give  the  eighth  part  of  the  greater  line. 

0 

A — I — I — I — I — I — I — I — B 
D — I— H-i — I — I — E 

*  A  B  is  sesquitertia  to  D  E ;  0  B  is  the  excess  of 

*  A  B  above  D  E,  C  B  divided  into  two  equally  will 
'  exhibit  the  eighth  part  of  A  B. 

'  We  shall  see  the  same  in  the  section  of  our  canon. 

*  Let  the  line  G  B  be  divided  into  eight  equal  parts, 

*  I  say  the  part  G  D  thereof  will  contain  two  eighth 
'parts;  so  that  this  need  only  be  divided  into  two 

*  equally,  as  appears  by  this  following  demonstration ; 
'  for  as  G  B  is  sesquitertia  to  D  B,  that  is  as  4  to  3, 
*if  G  B  be  divided  into  twice  four  parts,  that  is 
'  eighths,  D  B  will  contain  six  of  those  eighths,  and 

*  consequently  D  G  two  eighths,  and  its  half  will 
'  contain  one  eighth.    Also  if  F  B  is  to  be  divided 

*  into  eight  equal  parts,  its  part  F  1  need  be  divided 

*  only  into  two  equally,  in  order  to  have  one  eighth 

*  part,  which  I  set  off  from  F  to  n,  to  find  the  excess 

*  of  the  tone  above  F  B.    The  same  method  may  be 

*  used  in  the  following  ones. 

*  Moreover,  the  Meson  diatonos,  and  the  other  two 
'  moveable  chords  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  follow- 

*  ing  method,  namely.  Meson  diitonos,  by  setting  off 

*  the  part  1  B,  twice  from  B ;  Parhypate  meson,  by 

*  setting  off  the  part  m  B,  twice ;  Parhypate  hypaton, 
'  by  setting  off  the  part  n  B,  twice. 

*  But  whatsoever  is  here  shown  in  lines  may,  by 
'the  ingenuity  of  the  intelligent  reader,  be  easily 
'  applied  in  finding  out  the  numbers.' 

The  canon  of  Aristides  Quintilianus,  with  the 
numbers  affixed,  supposes  the  whole  chord  to  con- 
tain 9216  parts,  and  being  struck  open,  to  produce 
the  most  grave  sound  of  the  system,  viz.,  A ;  the  in- 
terval then  of  a  tone  at  ]],  the  next  sound  in  suc- 
cession, as  being  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  9  to  A,  will 
require  that  the  chord  be  stopped  at  8192;  and, 
supposing  it  to  answer,  we  may  with  the  utmost 
propriety  say,  that  the  ratio  of  a  tone  is  as  9216  is 
to  8192,  or  in  other  words,  that  Ji  is  produced  at 
8192  of  those  parts  whereof  the  ^ord  A  contains 
9216  ;  and  these  two  numbers  will  be  found  to  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  those  of  9  and 
8.  Again,  for  the  diapason  a,  the  number  is  4608, 
which  is  just  the  half  of  9216,  as  6  is  the  half  of  12 ; 
for  the  diatessaron  D,  the  number  is  6912,  which  is 
three  fourths  of  9216 ;  and  for  the  diapente  E,  the 
number  is  6144,  which  is  two  thirds  of  9216.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  numbers  thus  taken  for  the  tone, 
or  for  the  consonances  of  the  diatessaron,  and  the 
diapente,  or  their  replicates,  as  often  as  it  may  be 
thought  necessary  by  the  reiteration  of  an  octave,  or 
any  less  system,  to  extend  that  of  the  bisdiapason, 
answer  in  like  manner  to  the  ratios  of  9  to  8,  6  to 
12, 12  to  9,  and  12  to  8,  in  the  primitive  system. 

These  proportions  we  are  told  will  be  the  result 
of  an  act^  division  of  a  string,  which  whoever  is 


desirous  of  making  the  experiment,  is  herebv  enabled 
to  try ;  though,  by  the  way,  it  is  said  by  Meibomius 
that  for  this  purpose  one  of  two  ells  in  length  will 
be  found  necessary.  Nevertheless,  by  the  help  of  the 
principles  already  laid  down,  namely,  that  the  dia- 
pason nas  a  ratio  of  2  to  1,  the  diapente  of  3  to  2, 
the  diatessaron  of  4  to  3,  and  the  tone  of  9  to  8, 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  data  that  all  harmonical 
writers  agree  in,  it  is  very  easy,  by  means  of  arith- 
metic alone,  to  bring  out  the  numbers  corresponding 
to  the  intervals,  in  the  diatonic  bisdiapason.  Bon- 
tempi  has  given  a  very  particular  relation  of  the 
process  in  an  account  of  the  method  taken  by  the 
ancients  for  that  purpose ;  and  immediately  after,  an 
exhibition  of  that  system  with  the  proper  numbers  in 
the  following  scale : — 


Nete  hjperb.      aa 

Tone 
Paranete  hyperb.  ^ 

Tone 
Trite  hyperb.         £ 

Hemitone 
Nete  diezeug.       e 

Tone 
Paranete  diezeug.  d 

Tone 
Trite  diezeug.       c 

Hemitoue 
Panunese  b 

Tone 
Mese  a 

Tone 
Lychanos  meson  G 

Tone 
Parhypate  meeon  F 

Hemitone 
Hypate  meson     E 

Tone 
Lychanoshypat.  D 

Tone 
Parhypate  hypat  0 

Hemitone 
Hypate  hypaton  fa 

Tone 
Proslambano.       A* 


8456.  Kete  synem. 

Tone 
8888.  Paranete  synem.  o  I 

Tone 
4374.  Trite  synem.      b 

Hemitone 
4608.  Mese  aj 


B  [6882. 


I 


7776. 


^  1,8192. 


His  description  of  the  process  is  in  these  words : 
'The  numbers  affixed  to  the  several  chords  in  the 
'  system  draw  their  origin  from  the  sesquioctave  pro- 
'  portion,  which  is  the  relation  that  the  second  chord 
'  bears  to  the  first ;  and,  proceeding  from  the  acute 
'  to  the  grave,  the  numbers  will  be  found  to  be  in  the 

*  ratio  of  subsesquioctave,  subsesquitertia,  subsesqui- 

*  altera,  and  subduple.     But  to  be  more  particular : — 

'As  the  third  chord  was  to  be  the  sesquioctave 
'  of  the  second,  and  as  the  second  had  not  an  eighth 

*  part,  the  ancients  multiplied  by  8,  and  set  down  the 

*  number  produced  thereby :  if  the  fourth  chord  was 
'  to  be  the  sesquitertia,  they  multiplied  the  numbers 
^  by  3  ;  If  it  was  to  be  sesquialtera  the  numbers  were 
'  doubled  ;  and  if  by  chance  there  were  any  fractions, 
'  they  doubled  them  again  to  find  even  numbers,  and 

*  so  ittey  went  on  :  but  as  all  these  operations  belong 
'  to  arithmetic,  and  of  course  must  be  known,  there 
'  is  no  necessity  to  explain  them  farther. 

'  However,  as  all  this  is  different  from  any  practice 

*  Bontemp.  97. 
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'  in  the  modern  music,  in  order  that  those  who  are  not 
^  perfectly  versed  in  arithmetic  may  imderstand  the 
'  ioanddtionoi'thisscieuce,  it  will  uot  beaiuiss  here  to 
^  explain  it.  You  must  then  know,  that  as  harmonic 
'music  was  subordinate  to  arithmetic,  the  ancients 
'  shewed  only  the  intervals  by  numbers  arising  from 
'  the  measures  they  had  found  out  by  experiments 
'  upon  the  monochord. 

'  When  they  wanted  therefore  to  demonstrate  in 
'  the  constitution  of  the  system  what  chord  was  either 
'  double,  or  sesquialtera,  or  sesquitertia,  or  sesqui- 
'  octave  to  another  by  arithmetical  numbers,  they 
'  used  multiplication,  or  the  doubling  of  the  Jiumbers, 
'  in  order  that  they  might  rise  by  degrees  one  above 
'  the  other.  They  began  from  the  most  acute  chord, 
'  which  is  the  Nete  hyperboleon,  going  on  as  far  as 
'  the  Trite  synemmenon ;  which  operation  is  demon* 
^  strated  by  the  following  columns  of  numbers  : — 
12  3  4  5  6 

aa  8  64  192  676  1152  2304 
g  9  72  216  648  1296  2592 
f  81        243        729        1458        2916 

e ^256        768        1536        3072 

d  288 

c  324 


\ 


864 

1728 

3456 

972 

19M 

3888 

1Q24 

2048 

4096 

2187 

4S74* 

'  The  method  which  they  used  in  these  multipli- 

*  cations  and  reduplications  was  this ;  as  g  was  to  be 
'  sesquioctave  of  aa,  and  f  sesquioctave  of  g ;  and  as 
'  g  had  not  an  eighth  part,  to  find  it  they  multiplied 
'aa  and  g  by  8;  from  which  multiplication  the 
'numbers  of  the  second  order  were  produced,  and 
•they  put  down  81  sesquioctave  of  72.  As  e  was  to 
'  be  sesquitertia  of  aa,  and  had  not  a  third  part,  they 

*  multiplied  all  the  second  order  by  3  ;  from  which 
'  multiplication  was  produced  the  third  order,  and 
'  there  came  out  the  number  256,  sesquitertia  of  192; 
'  in  like  manner  d  was  found  to  be  sesquitertia  of  g, 
'  and  c  of  fl 

'  As  h  was  to  be  sesquitertia  of  e,  and  had  not  a 

*  third  part,  they  multiplied  all  the  third  order  by  3, 
'from  which  was  produced  the  fourth  order,  and 

*  there  came  out  1024,  sesquitertia  of  768 ;  as  b  was 
'  to  be  sesquialtera  of  f,  there  came  out  fractions,  to 

*  avoid  which  all  the  fourth  order  was  doubled,  and 

*  so  the  fifth  order  was  produced  ;  and  there  was  the 
'  number  2187,  sesquialtera  of  1458. 

*  In  a  word,  give  me  leave  to  repeat  again  this 

*  operation,  with  common  explications  for  those  who 

*  are  quite  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  arithmetic; 

*  by  multiplying  eight  times  8  they  had  64  for  aa ; 
'  hy  multiplying  nine  times  8  they  had  72  for  g ;  and 

*  adding  to  72  the  number  nine,  they  had  81  tor  f. 

'  The  sesquitertia,  which  is  nothmg  but  the  pro- 

*  portion  4  to  3,  constituting  the  diatessaron  from  e 

*  to  aa,  was  produced  by  giving  to  aa  three  times  64, 
'  which  made  192,  and  to  e  four  times  64,  which  made 
'256. 

'  That  of  d  to  g  was  produced  by  giving  to  g  three 
'  times  the  number  72,  which  made  216 ;  and  to  d 

*  four  times  Uie  same,  which  made  288. 

*  Bontemp.  98. 


'  That  of  c  to  f  was  produced  by  giving  to  g  three 

*  times  81,  which  made  243  ;  and  to  c  four  times  the 
'  same,  which  made  324. 

*  That  of  J]  to  e  was  produced  by  giving  to  e  three 
'  times  256,  which  made  768 ;  and  to  ]]  four  times 
'  the  same,  which  made  1024. 

'  The  sesquialtera,  which  is  nothing  but  the  pro- 

*  portion  3  to  2,  constituting  the  diapente  from  b  to  f, 

*  was  produced  by  giving  to  f  twice  729,  which  made 
'  1458 ;  and  to  b  three  times  the  same,  which  made 
'2187. 

'  Finally,  in  order  that  this  kind  of  numbers  might 

*  do  for  the  chords  of  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic 
'  genera ;  to  avoid  fractions  they  doubled  all  the  fifth 

*  order,  and  thereby  brought  out  the  sixth ;  so  that 
'  the  second  order  is  the  produce  of  the  first  multi- 
'  plied  by  8 ;  the  third  order  is  the  produce  of  the 
^second  multiplied  by  3;  the  fourth  order  is  the 
'produce  of  the  third  multiplied  by  3;  the  fifth 
'order  is  double  the  fourth,  and  the  sixth  double 
'  the  fifth ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  sixth  order  are 
'  the  same  as  those  of  the  tetrachords  Hyperboleon, 
'  Diezeugmenon,  and  Synemmenon,  in  the  foregoing 
•scale. 

'  There  is  besides  these  the  Mese,  the  number  of 
'which  is  4608,  which  is  the  double  of  2304,  the 
'  number  of  the  Nete  h3rperboleon,  because  there  is 
'  between  the  one  and  the  other  chord  the  interval  of 
'  a  diapason. 

'  The  number  5184  of  the  Lychanos  meson  is  twice 
'  the  number  2592  of  the  Paranete  hyperboleon,  be- 
'  cause  there  is  between  them  the  same  interval  of 
'  the  diapason ;  and  so  the  following  numbers  towards 
'  the  grave  are  double  to  the  numbers  belonging  to 

*  the  acute  chords,  following  from  the  Paranete  hyper- 
'  boleon  in  succession ;  because  there  is  between  them 
'  all,  in  their  respective  degrees,  the  usual  interval  of 
'  the  diapason.  As  the  sounds  of  the  diatonic  genus 
'  have  their  numbers,  so  likewise  have  the  sounds  of 

*  the  other  genera  numbers,  which  are  peculiar  to 
'  them,  except  the  Nete  hjrperboleon,  the  Nete  die- 
'  zeugmenon,  the  Nete  synemmenon,  the  Paramese, 
'  the  Mese,  the  Hypate  meson,  the  Hypate  hypaton, 
'and  the  Proelambanomenos,  whose  numbers  are 
'common  to  all  the  genera,  as  their  sounds  are 
'  fixed.  Every  thing  relating  to  them  may  be  seen 
'  in  their  respective  systems.' 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  genera  that  the  fore- 
going enquiry  into  the  proportions  of  the  intervals 
was  entered  into ;  this  enquiry  respected  the  diatonic 
series  only,  and  the  proportions  thereby  ascertained 
are  the  diapason,  diapente,  diatessaron,  and  tone; 
besides  these,  another  interval,  namely,  that  whereby 
the  diatessaron  exceeds  the  ditone,  and  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  semitone,  for  now  we 
shall  use  the  appellation  given  to  it  by  the  Latin 
writers,  has  been  adjusted,  and  in  general  shewn  to 
have  a  ratio  of  256  to  243. 

But  here  it  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  ratio 
of  this  interval  was  a  subject  of  great  controversy 
with  the  ancient  musicians.  What  were  the  senti- 
ments of  Pythagoras  about  it  we  are  nowhere  told ; 
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though  if  it  be  true  that  he  constituted  the  diatessaron 
in  the  ratio  of  4  to  8,  and  made  each  of  the  tones 
contained  in  it  sesquioctave,  it  will  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  the  interval  necessary  to  complete  that 
system  must  have  been  in  the  ratio  of  256  to  243 : 
this  is  certain,  that  Boetius,  and  the  rest  of  the 
followers  of  Pythagoras,  deny  the  possibility  that 
it  can  consist  in  any  other  :  but  this  is  a  method  of 
deduction  by  numerical  calculation,  and  the  appeal 
is  made  to  our  reason,  which,  in  a  question  of  this 
nature,  say  some,  has  nothing  to  do. 

The  first  who  asserted  thb  doctrine,  and  he  has 
done  it  in  terms  the  most  explicit,  was  Aristoxenus, 
the  disciple  and  successor  of  Aristotle;  he  taught 
that  as  the  ear  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  consonance, 
we  are  able  by  the  sense  of  hearing  alone  to  de- 
termine thd  measure  both  of  the  consonants  and 
dissonants,  and  that  both  are  to  be  measured  or 
estimated,  not  by  ratios  but  by  intervals.*  The 
method  he  took  was  this,  he  considered  the  diapason 
as  consisting  of  the  two  systems  of  a  diatessaron  and 
diapente;  it  was  easy  to  discover  the  difference 
between  the  two  to  be  a  tone,  which  was  soon  found, 
allowing  the  ear  to  be  the  judge,  to  be  divisible 
into  semitones.  These  two  latter  intervals  being 
once  recognized  by  the  ear,  became  a  common  mea- 
sure, and  enabled  him  to  determine  the  magnitude 
of  any  interval  whatever,  which  he  did  by  various 
additions  to,  and.  subductions  from,  those  r.bove 
mentioned;  in  like  manner  as  is  practised  by  the 
singers  of  our  times,  who  by  an  instantaneous  effort 
of  the  voice,  are  able  not  only  to  utter  a  fourth,  a 
fifth,  a  greater  or  lesser  third,  a  tone,  a  semitone,  and 
the  rest,  but  by  habit  and  practice  are  rendered 
capable  of  separating  and  combining  these  intervals 
at  pleasure,  without  the  assistance  of  any  arithmetical 
process  or  computation. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  retrogradation  in  a  process  which  directs  the 
admeasurement  of  a  part  by  the  whole,  rather  than 
of  the  whole  by  a  part,  as  this  evidently  does ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  seeming  irregularity,  the  ad- 
herents to  the  former  method  are  very  numerous. 

The  principles  on  which  these  two  very  different 
methods  of  judging  are  founded,  became  the  subject 
of  great  contention ;  and  might  perhaps  give  rise  to 
another  question,  as  extensive  in  its  latitude,  as  im- 
portant in  its  consequences,  namely,  whether  the 
Ainderstanding  or  the  imagination  be  the  ultimate 
judge  of  harmony  and  beauty ;  or,  in  other  words, 
what  are  the  peculiar  offices  of  reason  and  sense  in 
subjects  common  to  them  both.  The  consequence  of 
this  diversity  of  opinions,  so  far  as  it  related  to  music, 
was  that,  from  the  time  of  Aristoxenus  the  musicians 
of  earlier  times,  according  as  they  adhered  to  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  opinions,  were  denominate 
either  Pythagoreans  or  Aristoxeneans,  by  which  appel- 
lations the  two  sects  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be 
as  much  distinguished  as  those  of  the  Peripatetics 
and  Stoics  were  by  their  respective  names.f 

*  Wallis  Appendix  de  Vetenim  Harmonica,  Quarto,  pag.  290. 
f  Porphyrii  in  Ptolemni  Harmonica  Commeutariut,  Edit.  WaUisii, 
paff.189. 


But  it  seems  that  as  well  against  the  one  as  the 
other  of  the  positions  maintained  by  the  two  parties, 
there  lay  strong  objections ;  for  as  to  that  of  Pytha- 
goras, that  reason,  and  not  the  hearing,  is  to  determine 
of  consonance  and  dissonance,  it  was  erroneous  in 
this  respect,  it  accommodated  harmonical  proportions 
to  incongruous  intervals ;  and  as  to  Aristoxenus,  he, 
by  rejecting  reason,  and  referring  all  to  sense,  ren- 
dered the  very  fundamentals  of  the  harmonical  science 
incapable  of  demonstration.  The  several  offices  of 
reason  and  sense,  by  which  we  are  here  to  under- 
stand the  sense  of  hearing,  are  very  accurately 
discriminated  by  Ptolemy,  who  undertook  the  task 
of  reviewing  this  controversy;  and  the  method  he 
took  to  reconcile  these  two  militant  positions  will  be 
shewn  at  large  in  that  extract  from  his  treatise, 
which  we  mean  hereafter  to  exhibit  in  its  proper 
place ;  the  only  question  at  present  to  be  discussed, 
IS  that  relating  to  the  measure  of  the  diatessaron. 
That  it  exceeded  two  of  those  tones,  one  whereof 
constituted  the  difference  between  the  diapente  and 
diatessaron,  was  agreed  by  both  parties;  but  the 
measure  of  this  excess  was  the  point  in  debate :  the 
Pythagoreans  asserted  it  to  be  an  interval  in  the  ratio 
of  256  to  243,  to  which,  for  want  of  a  better,  they 
gave  the  name  of  Limma ;  the  Aristoxeneans,  on  the 
other  hand,  contended  that  it  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  semitone.  The  question  then  became. 
Whether  is  the  system  of  a  diatessaron  compounded 
of  two  tones  and  a  limma,  or  of  two  tones  and  a 
semitone  ? 

Ptolemy  has  entered  into  a  very  minute  examin- 
ation of  this  question ;  and  though  he  professes  to  be, 
as  he  certainly  is,  an  impartial  arbiter  between  the 
two  sects,  and  is  very  free  in  his  censures  on  each  ; 
yet  has  he  most  irrefragably  demonstrated  the  Pytha- 
gorean tenet  to  be  the  true  one.  The  method  he  has 
taken  to  do  it  may  be  seen  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Harmonics,  chap,  x.,  but  the  following  process  will 
enable  any  one  to  judge  of  the  force  of  his  reasoning. 

Let  the  number  1536,  which  it  is  said  is  the 
smallest  that  will  serve  tiie  purpose,  be  taken,  and 
after  that  1728,  its  sesquioctave,  to  express  a  tone ; 
and  again,  the  sesquioctave  of  1728,  which  is  1944, 
for  another  tone ;  the  numbers  1536  and  1944  will 
then  stand  for  the  ditone.  The  diatessaron  is  sesqui- 
tertian,  or  as  4  to  3,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  seek 
a  number  that  shall  contain  four  of  those  parts,  of 
which  1536  is  three,  and  this  can  be  no  other  than 
2048 ;  so  that  the  interval  whereby  the  diatessaron 
exceeds  the  ditone,  is  in  the  ratio  of  2048  to  1944 ; 
or,  in  smaller  numbers,  as  256  to  243.  But  to  judge 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  interval,  let  the  sesquioctave 
of  1944,  2187  be  taken  for  a  third  tone ;  it  will  then 
remain  to  enquire  the  difference  between  the  two 
ratios  2187  to  2048,  and  2048  to  1944  and  the 
former  will  be  found  the  greater ;  for  2187  exceeds 
2048  by  more  than  a  fifteenth,  and  by  less  than  a 
fourteenth  part ;  whereas  2048  exceeds  1944  by  more 
than  a  nineteenth,  and  by  less  than  an  eighteenth ; 
and  consequently  that  which,  together  with  the  ditone 
completes  the  diatessaron,  is  the  lesser  part  of  the 
third  tone. 
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Salinas  calls  this  demonstration  of  Ptolemy  an 
excellent  one,  as  most  undoubtedly  it  is,  and  in  his 
Treatise  de  Musica,  lib.  II.,  cap.  xx.,  exhibits  it  in 
the  following  diagram  : — 

DIATESSARON. 

GREATER  TONE.  GREATER  TONE.  GREATER  TONE. 


APOTOME.   LIMMA. 
21«7     2048"    1944 


1728 


1586 


To  this  lesser  part  of  the  third  tone  2048  to  1944, 
or  in  lesser  numbers,  256  to  243,  was  given  the 
name  of  the  Limma  of  Pythagoras ;  though  some 
writers,  and  those  of  the  Pythagorean  sect,  scrupled 
not  to  term  it  a  Diesis.  The  greater  part  of  the  tone 
resulting  from  the  above  division  was  termed  Apo- 
tome,  a  word  signifying  the  residue  of  what  remains 
of  a  line  afler  part  has  been  cut  off. 

Salinas,  lib.  II.  cap  xx.,  remarks,  that  both  the 
theoretic  and  practical  musicians  among  the  moderns 
are  deceived  m  thinking  that  the  Apotome  of  the 
ancients  is  that  interval,  which,  in  such  musical  in- 
stnmients  as  tlie  organ,  and  others  of  the  like  kind, 
is  found  between  ^  and  b ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  interval  between  }]  and  b  is  greater  than  that 
between  \i  and  c,  ana  than  that  bBtween  b  and  a ; 
when,  says  he,  the  thing  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  may 
be  proved  by  the  ear. 

Farther,  lib.  II.  cap.  x.,  he  observes  of  the  Limma, 
that  as  Pythagoras  had  divided  the  diapason  into  two 
diatessarons  and  a  sesquioctave  tone,  he  discovered 
that  the  diatessaron  was  capable  of  a  like  method  of 
division,  namely,  into  two  continued  tones,  and  that 
interval  which  remained  after  a  subtraction  of  the 
ditone  from  the  diatessaron.  And  this  which  ho 
calls  a  semitone,  is  that  which  Ptolemy  calls  the 
semitone  accepted  and  best  known;  and  of  which 
Plato  in  Timeus  makes  mention ;  when  having  fol- 
lowed the  same  proportion,  he  says  that  all  the  duple 
ratios  were  to  be  filled  up  with  a  sesquitertias  and  a 
sesquioctave,  and  all  the  sesquitertias  with  sesqui- 
octaves,  and  the  interval  256  to  248.  He  adds,  that 
Cicero  mentions  this  semitone  in  his  book  de  Uni- 
versitate,  as  does  Boetius  in  all  his  divisions;  and 
that  there  were  none  of  the  ancients  to  whom  it  was 
not  known,  for  that  all  the  Philosophers  embraced 
the  Pythagorean  traditions  of  music.  The  same 
author  adds,  that  the  Pythagorean  Limma  was 
esteemed  by  the  Greeks,  particularly  Bacchius  and 
Bryennius,  to  be  irrational ;  and  that  Plato  himself 
dared  not  to  call  it  a  proportion,  for  the  reason,  as 
he  conceives,  that  it  was  not  superparticular. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  tone  in  general 
terms,  and  as  an  interval  in  a  sesquioctave  ratio,  such 
M  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  diatessaron 
and  diapente,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Pythagoreans 
acknowledged  no  other  ;*  it  is  nevertheless  necessary 
to  mention  that  there  is  a  lesser  interval,  to  which 
the  appellation  of  tone  is  also  given ;  the  ratio 
whereof  is  that  of  10  to  9.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
dear  who  it  was  that  first  discovered  it,  but,  from 

•  SattBM  d«  Music*,  Ub.  II.,  c^.  17.    Boet.  Ub.  IV.,  cap.  5. 


several  passages  in  the  harmonics  Of  Ptolemy,+  it 
should  seem  that  Didymus,  an  ancient  musician, 
whom  he  frequently  takes  occasion  to  mention,  was 
the  first  that  adjusted  its  ratio. 

Dr.  Wallis,  who  seems  to  have  founded  his  opinion 
on  that  of  Salinas,  and  certainly  entertained  the 
clearest  conceptions  of  the  subject,  has  demonstrated 
very  plainly  how  both  the  greater  and  lesser  tone 
are  produced ;  for  assuming  the  diapente  to  be  in  the 
ratio  of  3  to  2,  or  which  is  the  same,  the  numbers  being 
doubled,  6  to  4;  by  the  interposition  of  the  arithmeticid 
mean  5,  he  shows  it  to  contain  two  intervals,  the  one 
in  the  ratio  of  6  to  5,  the  other  in  that  of  5  to  4.J 


DIAPENTE. 


Semiditone 


Ditone 


Sesquialtera. 


The  latter  of  these,  which  constituted  the  ditone 
or  greater  third,  subtracted  from  the  diapente,  left 
that  interval  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  5,  which  by  the 
Greeks  was  called  a  Trihemitone,  and  by  the  Latins 
a  deficient,  or  semi  ditone,  but  by  the  modems  a 
lesser  or  flat  third. 

The  consideration  of  the  semiditone  will  be  here- 
after resumed ;  but  as  ta-  the  ditone  it  had  a  super- 
particular  ratio,  and  consequently  would  not,  any 
more  than  the  diapente,  admit  of  an  equal  division.  § 
In  order  therefore  to  come  at  one  that  should  be  the 
nearest  to  equality,  Dr.  Wallis  doubled  the  terms  5, 
4,  and  thereby  produced  the  numbers  10,  8,  which 
have  the  same  ratio.  Nothing  then  was  wanting 
but  the  interposition  of  the  arithmetical  mean  9, 


DITONE. 


Greater  Tone.    |     Lesser  Tone. 

8  9  10 

Sesquioctave     I      Sesquinonal 


Sesquiquarta. 


and  a  division  was  effected  which  produced  the 
greater  or  sesquioctave  tone,  9  to  8,  and  the  lesser  or 
sesquinonal  tone,  10  to  9.|| 

CHAP.  VL 

H  AVTKO  thus  adjusted  the  proportions  of  the  greater 
and  lesser  tone,  it  follows  next  in  order  to  consider 
the  several  divisions  of  each,  the  first  and  most  obvious 
whereof  is  that  of  the  semitone ;  but  here  two  things 
are  to  be  remarked,  the  one  that  the  adjunct  semiy 
though  it  may  seem  to  express,  as  it  does  in  most  in- 
stances, the  half  of  any  given  quantity,  yet  in  musical 


t  Lib.  n.,  cap.  IS.  14.    SaUnas,  lib.  II ,  cap.  17. 

t  Wallis,  Append,  de  Vet.  Harm,  quarto,  pag.  322. 

f  That  a  superparticular  is  incapable  of  an  equal  division  it  oleaxlj 
demonstrated  by  Boetius,  lib.  III.,  cap.  I,  and  must  be  considered  as  a 
first  principle  in  harmonics.  Vide  Macrobius  in  Somnium  Sdpioitis, 
Ub.  XL.  cap.  1. 

y  Wallis  App«&d.d«  Vet.  Harm,  quarto,  pig.  828.  Salinas  da  Muaioa, 
Ub.  II.,  cap.  17. 
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language  has  a  signification  the  same  with  deficient 
or  incomplete :  the  other  is  that  although  as  the  lesser 
is  always  contained  m  the  greater,  and  consequently 
the  tone  comprehends  the  semitone  and  more,  yet  the 
semitone  is  not,  nor  can  he  found  in,  or  at  least  can- 
not be  extracted  from,  or  produced  by  any  possible 
division  of  the  tone.  The  Aristoxeneans,  who  asserted 
that  the  diatessaron  consisted  of  two  tones  and  a  half, 
had  no  other  way  of  defining  the  half  tone,  than  by 
taking  the  ditone  out  of  the  diatessaron,  and  the 
residue  they  pronounced  to  be  a  hemitone,  as  it 
nearly  is ;  and  the  Pythagoreans,  who  professed  the 
admeasurement  and  determination  of  intervals  by 
ratios,  and  not  by  the  ear,  were  necessitated  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  way;  for  after  Pythagoras  had 
adjusted  the  diezeutic  tone,  and  found  its  ratio  to  be 
sesquioctave,  or  as  9  to  8,  it  nowhere  appears  that  he 
or  any  of  his  followers  proceeded  to  a  division  of  that 
interval  into  semitones,  and  indeed  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  possible  to  effect  any  such  division 
of  it  by  equal  parts.  Ptolemy,  who,  so  far  as  regards 
the  method  of  defining  the  intervals  by  their  ratios, 
must  be  said  to  have  been  a  Pythagorean,  has  had 
recourse  to  this  method  of  subtracting  a  lesser  inter- 
val from  a  greater  for  adjusting  the  proportion  of  the 
Limma ;  for  after  having  assumed  that  the  ratio  of 
the  diatessaron  was  sesquitertia,  answering  to  the 
numbers  8  and  6,  or  which  is  the  same,  4  to  3,  he 
measures  out  three  sesquioctave  tones,  1536,  1728, 
1944,  2187,  and  subtracts  from  them  the  diatessaron 
2048  to  1536,  and  thereby  leaves  a  ratio  of  2187  to 
2048,  which  is  that  of  the  apotome ;  the  limma  2048 
to  1944,  then  remains  an  adjunct  to  the  two  sesqui- 
octave tones  1728  to  1536,  and  1944  to  1728 ;  and 
the  ratio  of  2048  to  1636  is  8  to  6,  or  4  to  3 ;  and 
would  we  know  the  ratio  of  2048  to  1944,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  256  to  243,  for  eight  times  256  is  2048, 
and  eight  times  243  is  1944.* 

And  Didymus,  who  after  he  had  discovered  the 
necessity  of  a  distinction  of  tones  into  the  greater  and 
lesser,  and  found  that  it  required  an  interval  different 
in  magnitude  from  the  limma,  to  complete  the  dia- 
tessaron, had  no  way  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  that 
interval,  but  by  first  adjusting  that  of  the  ditone ;  in 
the  doing  whereof  he  also  determined  that  of  the 
semitone,  for  so  are  we  necessitated  to  call  the  inter- 
val by  which  the  diatessaron  is  found  to  exceed  the 
ditone.  With  respect  to  this  interval,  which  in  the 
judgment  of  Salinas,  is  of  such  importance,  that  he 
seems  to  think  it  the  hinge  on  which  the  knowledge 
of  all  instrumental  harmony  turns ;  it  seems  clearly 
to  have  taken  place  of  the  limma,  immediately  after 
the  discrimination  of  the  greater  and  lesser  tone : 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  it  was  investigated  by 
Didymus  in  the  following  manner.  First  he  con- 
sidered the  ratio  of  the  diatessaron  to  be,  as  has  been 
shewn,  sesquiterdan,  or  as  8  to  6  ;  or,  which  is  the 
same,  those  numbers  being  doubled,  16  to  12.  The 
ditone  he  had  demonstrated  to  be  in  sesquiquarta 
proportion,  as  5  to  4.  It  remained  then  to  find  out 
a  number  that  should  contain  5  of  these  parts,  of 

•  See  the  preceding  demonitntloii  of  the  ratio  of  the  PTthagoiMa 


which  12  contained  four,  and  this  could  be  no  other 
than  15,  and  these  being  set  down,  demonstrated  the 
ratio  of  the  semitone  to  be  16  to  15. 


DIATESSARON. 


Ditone  |     Greater  Semitone 

12  15  '         16 

Sesquiquarta         I  Sesquidecimaquinta  I 


Sesquitertia. 


This  interval  is  also  the  difference  between  the 
semiditone  6  to  5,  and  the  sesquioctave  tone  9  to  8, 
which,  multiplying  the  extreme  numbers  by  3,  is 
thus  demonstrated : — 


SEMIDITONE. 


Greater  Semitone     | 
15  16 

Sesquidecimaquinta  I 


Tone 


Sesquioctave 


18 


Sesquiquinta. 


^t 

But  it  seems  that  this  interval,  so  very  accurately 
adjusted,  did  not  answer  all  the  combinations  of 
which  the  greater  and  lesser  tones  were  capable ;  nor 
was  it  adapted  to  any  division  of  the  system,  other 
than  that  which  distinguishes  the  diatonic  genus. 
These  considerations  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  the 
lesser  semitone,  an  interval  so  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  the  chromatic  genus,  that  Salinus  and  Mersennus 
scruple  not  to  csJl  it  the  Chromatic  Diesis;  the 
measure  of  it  is  the  difference  between  the  ditone 
and  semiditone,  the  former  whereof  is  demonstrated 
to  be  in  sesquiquarta  proportion,  or  as  5  to  4 ;  or, 
which  is  the  same,  each  of  those  numbers  being 
multiplied  by  5,  25  to  20.  The  semiditone  is  sesqui- 
quinta, that  is  to  say,  as  6  to  5 ;  or  multiplying  each 
of  those  numbers  by  four,  as  24  to  20 ;  from  a  com- 
parison therefore  of  the  semiditone'  with  the  ditone. 
It  will  appear  that  the  difference  between  them  is  an 
interval  of  25  to  24,  the  ratio  sought,  and  which  is 
the  measure  of  the  lesser  semitone. 


Semiditone 


20 


DITONE. 

I      Lesser  Semitone     | 


Sesquiquinta 


24  25 

I  Sesquivigesimaquarta 


Sesquiquarta 


§ 

Salinas  remarks  that  this  lesser  semitone  of  25  to 
24,  and  the  greater  one  of  16  to  15,  compose  the 
sesquinonal  or  lesser,  and  not  the  sesquioctave  or 
greater  tone,  between  which  and  the  former  he 
demonstrates  the  difference  to  be  a  comma,  or  an 
interval  in  the  ratio  of  81  to  80. 

Salinas,  Mersennus,  and  other  writers,  chiefly 
modems,  speak  of  a  mean  semitone  in  the  ratio  of 

t  Thit  and  most  of  the  diagramt  for  demonttrating  the  other  iDtenralt 
are  taken  from  Salinas .  who,  it  ii  to  be  remarked,  diifen  firom  many 
other  writers  in  the  order  of  the  numbers  of  ratios,  placing  the  smalleat 
first. 

1  Salinas.  Ub.  II.  cap.  xrUi. 

I  Salinas,  de  Mualca,  Ub.  II  ea^.  20 
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136  to  12S,  which  with  that  greater  one  of  16  to  15, 
completes  the  eesquioctave  tone ;  and  of  another  in 
the  ratio  of  27  to  25,  which  added  to  the  lesser 
semitone  25  to  24,  also  makes  np  the  greater  or 
sesquioctave  tone.*  Salinas  ascribes  the  invention 
of  this  latter  to  Ludovicus  Follianus,  a  very  in- 
genious musician  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  whom 
an  account  will  be  hereafter  given  ;  but  he  says  it  is 
unfit  for  harmony  :  and  indeed  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  been  admitted  into  practice.  Salinas  de 
Musica,  lib.  III.,  cap.  7. 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  Diesis,  as  being  an 
interval  less  in  quantity  than  a  semitone  :  though  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  word  as  it  imports  in- 
definitely a  Particle,  f  is  of  very  loose  signification, 
and  is  used  to  express  a  great  variety  of  dissimilar 
intervals.  Aristotle  calls  dieses  the  Elements  of 
song,  as  Icttera  are  of  speech ;  but  in  this  the  modems 
differ  from  him.  Others  of  the  Greek  writers,  and 
Vitruvius,  a  Latin,  after  them,  make  the  diesis  to  be 
a  quarter  of  a  tone,  and  Salinas  less.  The  Py- 
thagoreans use  the  word  Diesis  and  Limma  in- 
discriminately to  express  the  interval  256  to  243. 
In  the  subsequent  division  of  the  tone  into  lesser 
parts,  the  name  of  diesis  has  been  given  sometimes 
to  one,  and  at  others  to  other  parts  arising  from  that 
division ;  and  hence  those  different  definitions  which 
we  meet  with  of  this  interval;  but  the  general 
opinion  touching  it  is  that  it  is  less  than  a  semitone, 
and  more  than  a  comma.  We  will  consider  it  in  all 
its  variety  of  significations. 

Boetius,  in  the  third  book  of  his  treatise  de  Musica, 
has  related  at  large  the  method  taken  by  Philolaus 
the  Pythagorean  for  dividing  the  tone  into  nine 
parts,  called  commas,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
particularly  hereafter;  according  to  this  division, 
two  commas  make  a  diaschisma,  and  two  diaschismata 
a  diesis.  This  is  one  of  the  senses  in  which  the  term 
diesis  is  used,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  use 
dt  this  interval,  for  it  does  not  seem  to  be  adapted 
either  to  the  tetrachord  composed  of  sesquioctave 
tones,  or  that  later  one  of  Didymus,  which  supposes 
a  distinction  of  a  greater  and  lesser  tone ;  so  that  in 
ihis  instance  the  term  seems  to  be  restrained  to  its 
primitive  signification,  and  to  import  nothing  more 
than  a  particle ;  and  Salinas  seems  to  concur  in  this 
sense  of  the  word  when  he  says  that  in  each  of  the 
genera  of  melodies  the  least  interval  is  called  a  diesis. 

In  other  instances  we  are  to  understand  by  it  such 
an  interval  as,  together  with  others,  will  complete  the 
system  of  a  diatessaron.  There  are  required  to  form 
a  diatessaron,  or  tetrachord  in  each  of  the  genera, 
tones,  semitones,  and  dieses.  In  the  diatonic  genus 
the  diesis  is  clearly  that,  be  it  either  a  semitone,  a 
limma,  or  any  other  interval,  which,  together  with 
two  tones  is  necessary  to  complete  the  tetrachord. 
If  with  the  Pythagoreans  we  suppose  the  two  tones 
to  be  sesquioctave,  it  will  follow  that  the  diesis  and 
the  limma  256  to  243  are  one  and  the  same  interval ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  with  Didymus  we  assign  to  the 

•  Sftlinas.  lib.  II.  cap.  20,  Ub.  HI.  «a^  7.   MerMn.  Hannenic  Ub.  V. 
Oe  DissonantUs,  pag.  7. 
t  Maczob.  in  Somn.  Scipion.  lib.  II.  cap.  1 


two  tones,  the  different  ratios  of  10  to  9,  and  9  to  8, 
the  interval  necessary  to  complete  the  diatessaron 
will  be  16  to  15 ;  or  the  difference  between  the  ditone 
in  the  ratio  of  5  to  4,  and  the  diatessaron  above 
demonstrated.  In  short,  this  suppletory  interval, 
whatever  it  be,  is  the  only  one  in  the  diatonic  genus, 
to  which  the  appellation  of  diesis  is  ever  given. 

To  the  chromatic  genus  belong  two  intervals  of 
different  magnitudes,  and  the  term  diesis  is  common 
to  both ;  the  first  of  these  is  that  of  25  to  24,  men^ 
tioned  above,  and  shewn  to  be  the  difference  between 
the  ditone  and  semiditone,  and  is  what  Salinas  has 
appropriated  to  the  chromatic  genus.  Gaudentius 
mentions  also  another  species  of  diesis  that  occurs  in 
this  genus,  in  quantity  the  third  part  of  a  tone,^  in 
which  he  has  followed  Aristoxenus ;  but  as  all  the 
divisions  of  the  Aristoxeneans  were  regulated  by  the 
ear,  and  supposed  a  division  of  the  tone  into  equal 
parts,  which  parts  being  equal,  must  necessarily  be 
irrational,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  a  numerical 
ratio  for  the  third  part  of  a  tone. 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  that  other  diesis  incident 
to  the  enarmonic  genus,  to  which  the  term,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  writers,  seems  to  be  appropriated ;  § 
for  whereas  the  other  diesis  obtained  that  fiame,  only 
as  being  the  smallest  interval  required  in  each  geuos, 
this  other  is  the  smallest  that  any  kind  of  musical 
progression  will  possibly  admit  of.  Aristides  Quin- 
tilianus  says,  a  diesis  is  as  it  were  a  dissolution  of  the 
voice.  II 

According  to  Boetius,  who  must  everywhere  be 
understood  to  speak  the  sense  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
the  two  dieses  contained  in  the  tetrachord  of  the 
enarmonic  genus  must  have  been  unequal,  for  he 
makes  them  to  arise  from  an  arithmetical  division  of 
the  limma,  256  to  243.  ^ 

Ptolemy  has  exhibited,**  as  he  has  done  in  each  of 
the  other  genera,  a  table  of  the  enarmonic  genus, 
according  to  five  different  musicians,  all  of  wnom, 
excepting  Aristoxenus,  make  the  dieses  to  be  unequal, 
those  of  Ptolemy  are  24  to  23,  and  46  to  45. 

Salinas  uses  but  one  enarmonic  diesis,  which  he 
makes  to  be  the  difference  between  the  greater  semi- 
tone 16  to  15,  and  the  lesser  25  to  24. 


GREATER   SEMITONE. 


Lesser  Semitone      |  Diesis 

120  125  128 

SesquivigeMmaquarta  |  Supertripartiens  125 


Sesquidecima  quinta. 


ht 


Which  numbers  are  thus  produced,  15  and  16 
each  multiplied  by  8  will  give  120,  and  128,  for  the 
greater  semitone ;  we  are  tiien  to  seek  for  a  number 
that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  120,  as  25  does  to  24, 
which  can  be  no  other  than  125,  so  that  the  ratio  of 
the  diesis  will  stand  125  to  128. 

Brossard  has  applied  the  term  diesis  to  those  signs 

X  Ex  Vers.  Helbom.  pag.  5. 

§  Boetlaa  lib.  II.  cap.  33.  has  given  dioMi  only  to  tbe  enannonio. 

11  Ex  Vers.  Meibom.  pag.  13. 

^  Boetius,  lib.  IV.  cap.  5. 

*•  Lib.  TI.  cap.  14. 

tt  SaUnas,  Ub  II.  cap  31. 
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or  characters  used  by  the  modems  to  denote  the 
several  degrees  by  which  a  sound  may  be  elevated 
or  depressed  above  or  beneath  its  natural  situation ; 
for  the  doing  whereof  he  seems  to  have  had  no  better 
authority  than  that  of  the  practitioners  of  his  time, 
who  perhaps  are  the  only  persons  entitled  to  an 
excuse  for  having  given  to  the  sign  the  name  of  the 
thing  signified.  He  professes  to  follow  Kircher, 
when  he  says  that  there  are  three  sorts  of  dieses, 
namely,  the  lesser  enarmonic  or  simple  diesis,  con- 
taining two  commas  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  tone ; 
the  chromatic  or  double  diesis,  containing  a  lesser 
semitone,  or  nearly  four  commas,  and  the  greater 
enarmonic  diesis,  containing  nearly  three  fourths  of 
a  tone,  or  from  six  to  seven  commas  ;•  but  this  defi- 
nition is  by  much  too  loose  to  satisfy  a  speculative 
musician. 

These  are  all  the  intervals  that  are  requisite  in  the 
constitution  of  a  tetrachord  in  any  of  the  three 
genera :  it  may  not  be  improper  however  to  mention 
a  division  of  the  tone,  invented  perhaps  rather  as  an 
essay  towards  a  temperature,  than  as  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  the  genera;  namely,  that  ascribed  by 
Boetius,  and  others  to  Philolaus,  by  which  the  tone 
was  made  to  consist  of  nine  parts  or  commas. 

The  account  of  this  matter  given  by  Boetius  is 
long,  and  rather  perplexed;  but  Glareanus,*  who 
has  been  at  the  pains  of  extracting  from  it  the  history 
of  this  division,  speaks  of  it  thus :  *  A  tone  in  a  ses- 
'  quioctave  ratio  is  divided  into  a  greater  and  lesser 
'  semitone ;  the  greater  was  by  the  Greeks  called  an 
'apotome,  the  lesser  a  limma  or  diesis,  and  the 
'difference  between  these  two  was  a  comma.  The 
'  diesis  was  again  divided  into  diaschismata,  of  which 
'it  contained  two;  and  the  comma  into  schismata, 
'  two  whereof  made  the  comma.'  The  passage,  to  give 
it  at  length,  is  thus  : — 

'  It  is  demonstrated  by  musicians,  for  good  reasons, 
that  a  tone  cannot  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
'  because  no  superparticular  ratio,  such  as  is  that  of  a 
'  tone,  is  capable  of  such  a  division  as  Divus  Severinus 
'Boetius  fullv  shews  in  his  third  book,  chap,  i.,  a 
'  tone  which  is  in  a  sesquioctave  ratio  is  divided  into 
*  a  greater  and  lesser  semitone.  The  Greeks  call  the 
'  greater  semitone  an  apotome,  and  the  lesser  a  diesis 
'or  limma;  but  the  lesser  semitone  is  divided  into 
'two  diaschismata.  The  excess  whereby  a  greater 
'  semitone  is  more  than  a  lesser  one  is  called  a  comma, 
'  and  this  comma  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are 
'called  schismata  by  Philolaus.  This  Philolaus, 
'according  to  Boetius,  gives  us  the  definitions  of  all 
'those  parts.  A  diesis,  he  says,  is  that  space  by 
'which  a  sesquialteral  ratio  or  diatessaron  exceeds 
'two  tones;  and  a  comma  is  that  space  whereby 
'  a  sesquioctave  ratio  is  greater  than  two  dieses,  that 
'is  than  two  lesser  semitones.  A  schisma  is  that 
half  of  a  comma,  and  a  diaschisma  is  the  half  of  a 
'diesis,  that  is  of  a  lesser  semitone;  from  which 
'definitions  and  the  following  scheme  you  may  easily 
'  find  out  into  how  many  diaschismata,  and  the  other 
'  smaller  spaces,  a  tone  may  be  divided,  for  the  same 
'  Boetius  ^ews  that  it  can  be  done  many  ways  in  his 

*  Dodecachordon,  lib.  I.  eap.  x. 


'  treatise,  lib.  III.  cap.  viii.,  from  whence  we  have 
'  taken  these  descriptions.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
*  the  name  of  diesis  is  proper  in  this  place ;  but  when, 
'  as  the  ancients  have  done,  we  give  it  to  the  enar- 
'  monic  diaschisma,  it  is  improper : — 

mill  4096 


Diaschisma 


Diaschisma 


COMMA 


(  Schisma 


(  Schisma   fa 


Diaschisma 


Diaschisma 


re 


c  4213 


d   4330 

e 

4352 

f 

4374 

9 

91 

a 

4608 

'  Let  a  1]  be  a  tone,  \\  dy  or /a,  a  lesser  semitone, 
or  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  as  Boetius  witnesseth  lib.  II, 
cap.  xxvii,  a  limma  or  diesis,  J]  ^  or  4  a,  a  greater 
semitone,  called  by  the  Greeks  an  apotome,  Jn  c  and 
c  d,  also  ^/  a  and  ff  a,  diaschismata,  or  the  halves  of 
a  diesis,  ajA  comma,  whose  halves  d  e  and  e  J^are 
schismata;  but  it  is  necessary  for  our  purpose 
to  observe  this,  let  a  be  Mese,  or  a  la  mi  re,  J' 
Trite  synemmenon  or^  in  hjii  ]]  w»  J3  Paramese 
or  mi  in  hjla  ]-]  mi,  therefore  the  note  rein  &  la  mi 
re  is  distant  trom^  in  b^/a  J]  mi  by  a  lesser 
hemitone,  and  from  mi  in  the  same  key  by  a  tone ; 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  two  notes  in  hfa 

J  I  mif  which  seem  to  be  of  the  same  key,  are  farther 
istant  from  each  other  than  from  the  extremes  or 
neighbouring  keys  above  and  below,  viz.,  mi  from  c 
solja  uty  Kti^fa  from  &  lami  re,  for  mi  &ndja  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  greater  semitone,  and 
from  the  extremes  on  either  side  by  only  a  lesser 
semitone,  for  which  reason  this  theory  is  not  to  be 
despised.     We  must  not  omit  what  the  same  Seve- 
rinus tells  us  in  lib.  III.,  cap.  xiv.  and  xv.,  to  wit, 
that  a  lesser  semitone  is  not  altogether  four  commas, 
but  somewhat  more  than  three ;  and  that  a  greater 
semitone  is  not  five  commas,  but  somewhat  more 
than  four ;  from  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  tone 
exceeds  eight  commas,  but  does  not  quite  make  up 
nine.' 
This  of  Philolaus  is  generally  deemed  the  true 
division  of  the  tone,  and  may  serve  to  prove  the 
truth  of  that  position,  which  all  the  theoretic  writers 
on  music  seem  to  agree  in,  namely,  that  the  sesqui- 
octave tone,  as»being  in  a  superparticular  ratio,  is 
incapable  of  an  equcd  division.     But  unfortunately 
the  numbers  made  use  of  by  Glareanus  do  not  answer 
to  the  division,  for  those  for  the  diesis  or  limma  Ti  d 
4330,  4096  have  no  such  ratio  as  256  to  243,  which 
is  what  the  limma  requires,  and  that  other  y  a,  has. 
and  it  seems  that  in  his  assertion  that  ]]  and  b  are 
farther  distant  from  each  other  than  from  c  and  a. 
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respectively,  he  is  mistaken.  This  is  noticed  by 
Salinas,  who  insists  that  the  converse  of  the  propo- 
sition is  the  troth.     De  Musica,  lib.  II.  cap.  xx.* 

As  to  the  comma,  it  appears  by  the  foregoing 
calculation  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  4374  to  4330. 
Nevertheless,  Salinas,  for  the  purpose  of  accommo- 
dating it  to  practice,  has  assumed  for  the  comma  an 
interval  in  the  ratio  of  81  to  80,  which  is  different 
from  that  of  Glareanus  and  Boetius,  but  is  clearly 
shewn  by  Salinas  to  be  the  difference  between  the 
greater  and  lesser  tone.  Ptolemy  looked  upon  this 
latter  comma  as  an  insensible  interval,  and  thought 
that  therefore  it  was  a  thing  indifferent  whether  the 
sesquioctave  or  sesquinonal  tone  held  the  acutest 
situation  in  the  diatonic  tetrachord;  but  Salinas 
asserts,  that  though  it  is  the  least,  it  is  yet  one  of  the 
sensible  intervals,  and  that  by  means  of  an  instroment 
which  he  himself  caused  to  be  made  at  Rome,  he  was 
enabled  to  distinguish,  and  by  his  ear  to  judge,  of 
the  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other  of  the 
tones. 

Mersennus  says  that  the  Pythagoreans  had  another 
comma,  which  was  in  the  ratio  of  531441  to  524288, 
and  was  between  sesqui  -^  and  sesqui  ^ ;  and  that 
Christopher  Mondore,  in  a  book  inscribed  by  him  to 
Margaret,  the  sister  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  speaks 
of  another  between  sesqui  •^,  and  sesqui  -^.f  As 
to  the  first,  though  he  does  not  mention  it,  it  is  dear 
that  he  took  the  ratio  of  it  from  Salinas,  who  in  the 
nineteenth  and  thirty  •'first  chapters  of  his  fourth  book 
speaks  very  particularly  of  the  Pythagorean  comma, 
and  says  that  it  is  the  difference  whereby  the  apotome 
exceeds  the  limma. 

We  have  now  investigated  in  a  regular  progression 
the  ratios  of  the  several  intervals  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  tone,  the  greater  and  lesser  semitone,  the 
apotome  and  limma,  the  diesis,  and  the  comma ;  and 
thereby  resolved  the  tetrachord  into  its  elements.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  observe  the  singular  beauties 
that  arise  in  the  course  of  this  deduction,  and  how 
wonderfully  the  lesser  intervals  spring  out  of  the 
greater ;  for  the  difference  between 

'  Diapente  and  1 
Diatessaron 
I  Ditone  and 
'  Greater  tone 

Semiditone  and  greater  tone,  ] 
and  also  between  the  dia-  >\b    a  greater  semitone, 
tessaron  and  ditone,  J 

^Lesser    tone    and    greater^ 
semitone,  and  also  Mtween  Vis 
the  ditone  and  semiditone,  ) 
\  Greater  tone  and  1 . 
Leaser  tone  J  '        " 

*  Greater  semitone  and  1 . 
Lesser  semitone  ) 

Salinas  remarks  much  to  the  same  purpose  on  the 
r^^lar  order  of  the  simple  consonances  in  these 
words.  '  It  seems  worthy  of  the  greatest  observa- 
'  tion,  that  the  differences  of  the  simple  consonances, 
'each  above  that  which  is  the  next  under  it,  are 
'  found  to  be  in  the  proportions  which  the  first  square 
*  numbers  hereunderwritten  bear  to  those  that  are  the 

*  8«e  hit  lentfanent  of  it  pag.  25  of  the  preient  work, 
t  Haimonkor.  lib.  V.  Ditaonantiis,  pag.  88. 
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a  eesquiootave  tone, 
a  sesquinonal  tone. 


a  lesser  semitone. 


a  conmia. 


an  enarmonic  diesis. 


'  next  less  to  them  :  to  instance  in  the  diapason,  the 
'  excess  above  the  diapente  is  the  diatessaron,  which 
'  is  found  in  the  ratio  between  the  first  square  num- 
*  her  4,  and  its  next  less  number  3.  The  excess  of 
'the  diapente  above  the  diatessaron  is  the  greater 
'  tone,  which  is  found  in  the  ratio  between  the  num- 
'  bers  9  and  8.  Again,  that  of  the  diatessaron  above 
'  the  ditone  is  the  greater  semitone,  found  in  the  ratio 
'  16  to  15 ;  farther,  the  excess  of  the  ditone  above  the 
'  semiditone  is  the  lesser  semiditone  25  to  24.  All 
'  these  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  following  dis- 
'  position  of  the  numbers  : — 


B  C        A               B                  C 

2  8  4  Diapason  Diapente  Diatessaron 

6  8  9  Diapente  Diatessaron  Tone  Migor 

12  16  16  Diatessaron  Ditone  Semitone  majos 

20  24  25  Ditone  Semiditone  Semitone  minus 

'In  the  above  disposition,  the  last  numbers  are 
'square,  the  first  longilateral,  and  the  middle  ones 

*  less  than  those  that  are  square  by  unity,  but  greater 
'  than  the  longilateral  ones  by  as  many  units  as  there 
'  are  numbers  of  squares  above  them.    The  greatest 

*  ratios  are  those  between  the  longilaterals  and  the 
'squares,  the  lesser  between  the  longilaterals  and 
'  middle  numbers,  and  the  least  or  difierences  those 
'  between  the  squares  and  the  middle  ones.  Of  the 
'  ratios  the  greatest  are  marked  A,  the  lesser  B,  and 

'  the  least  C.'t 

Observations  of  this  kind  are  perpetually  occurring 
in  the  course  of  harmonical  calculations  ;  and  it  can- 
not but  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  an  intelligent 
mind  to  find,  that  those  combinations  of  musical 
sounds  which  afford  delight  to  the  sense  of  hearing, 
have  such  a  relation  among  themselves,  and  are 
disposed  with  such  order  and  regularity,  that  they 
approve  themselves  also  to  the  understanding,  and 
exhibit  to  the  mind  a  new  species  of  beauty,  such  as 
is  observable  in  theorems,  and  will  for  ever  result 
from  design,  regularity,  truth,  and  order.  It  is  said 
that  the  senses  are  arbitrary,  and  that  too  in  so  great 
a  degree,  as  to  give  occasion  to  a  well 'known  axiom 
that  precludes  all  dispute  about  them ;  but  that  of 
hearing  seems  to  be  an  exception ;  for  what  the  ear 
recognises  to  be  grateful,  the  understanding  approves 
as  true.  To  enquire  farther  Into  the  reasons  why 
the  sense  is  delighted  with  harmony  and  consonance, 
would  be  vain,  since  all  beyond  what  we  are  able  to 
discover  by  numerical  calculation  is  resolvable  into 
the  will  of  Him  who  has  ordered  all  things  ic 
number,  weight,  and  measure. 

The  genera,  as  has  been  mentioned,  were  three ; 
the  diatonic,  the  chromatic,  and  the  enharmonic. 
We  are  farther  to  understand  a  subdivision  of  these 
into  species.  Gaudentius  expressly  says,  'The 
'species  or  colours  of  the  genera  are  many,'§  and 
an  author  of  much  greater  authority,  Aristoxenus, 
has  partictdarly  enumerated  them.  According  to  him 
the  diatonic  genus  had  two  species,  the  soft  and  the 

X  De  Musica,  lib.  II.  eap.  zs. 
I  Ex  Vert.  Melbom.  pag.  5. 
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intense ;  the  chromatic  three,  the  soft,  the  hemiolian,* 
and  the  tonic  ;t  ^  to  the  enharmonic,  it  had  no 
Buhdivision.  Indeed,  the  representations  of  the 
genera  and  their  species,  as  well  by  diagrams  as  in 
words,  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  writers  on 
music.  Monsieur  Brossard  has  exhibited  a  view  of 
the  Aristoxenean  division,  taken  as  he  says,  from 


Vitmvius;  and  the  same  is  to  be  met  with  in  an 
English  dictionary  of  music,  published  in  the  year 
17&,  by  James  Grassineau.t 

But  this  representation  is  not  near  so  particular 
and  accurate,  as  the  Aristoxenean  Synopsis  of  the 
Genera  given  by  Dr.  Wallis  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
edition  of  Ptolemy,  and  here  inserted  : — 


Enarmonic 
Genus 


Ghromatio  Genus 


Soft 


Hemiolian 


Toniac 


Diatonic  Genua 


Soft 


Intense 


SO 
24 

IS- 
IS 
12 

9 

6 


Nete 


Nete 


Nete 


21 


24 


Paranete 


Paranete 


Paranete 


Lichanoe 

8 

Trite 


Liohaooa 

4 
Trite 


Lichanos 
Trite 


Parhvpate 
3 


Parhvpate 


Parhypate 


Nete 


Nete 


16 


18 


Nete 


12 


Paranete 


Paranet« 


I'ichanoe 


Paranete 


'Lichanos 
6 

Trite 


Trite 


Lichanos 


12 


Trite 


Parfiypa^e 


Parhypate 
6 


Parhypate 
6 


80 
24 

18 

16 

12 

9 

6 

3 


In  order  to  understand  this  scheme,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  tetrachord  hypaton,  though  any  other  would 
have  served  the  purpose  as  well,  divided  into  thirty 
equal  parts  :  in  the  primitive  division  of  this  system, 
according  to  the  diatonic  genus,  the  stations  of  the 
two  intermediate  sounds  parhypate  and  lichanos,  for 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  those  at  the  extremities  termed 
stabiles,  or  immovables,  were  at  6  and  18  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  first  interval  in  the  tetrachord  was  6  parts, 
and  each  of  the  other  two  12,  making  together  30 ; 
BO  that  the  second  interval  was  the  double  of  the 
first,  and  the  third  equal  to  the  second,  answering 
precisely  to  the  hemitone,  tone,  and  tone ;  this  is 
spoken  of  the  intense  diatonic,  for  it  is  that  species 
which  the  ancients  are  supposed  to  have  meant  when- 
ever they  spoke  of  the  diatonic  generally. 

The  soft  diatonic  has  for  its  first  interval  6,  for  its 
second  9,  or  a  hemitone  and  a  quadrantal  diesis,  or 
three  fourths  of  a  tone,  and  for  its  third  15,  viz.,  a 
tone  and  a  quadrantal  diesis. 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  chromatic  genus,  the 
first  species  whereof,  the  tonic,  had  for  its  first  inter- 

*  Thfs  w  but  another  name  for  secquialtera,  as  Andieaa  Omlthoparcus 
•Merti  in  his  Micrologus,  lib.  II.  on  the  authority  of  Aulus  Oellius.  It 
■igniflM  a  whole  and  its  half,  consequently  the  sesquialtera  ratio  in  its 
tni.*lle8t  numbers  is  8  to  2. 

t  Vide  Wall.  Append,  de  reter.  Harm,  quarto,  pag.  209. 


val  6,  or  a  hemitone  ;  for  its  second  also  6,  and  for 
its  third  18,  a  trihemitone,  or  tone  and  a  half. 

In  the  hemiolian  chromatic,  called  also  the  ses- 
quialteral,§  the  first  and  also  the  second  interval  was 
ij,  which  is  a  hemiolian  or  sesquialteral  diesis ;  and 
the  third  21,  or  a  tone,  a  hemitone,  and  a  quadrantal 
diesis. 

X  At  the  time  when  the  above  book  was  published  the  world  were  sur- 
prise'l ;  no  such  person  as  James  Orassineau  being  known  to  it  as  pos- 
sessed of  any  great  share  of  musical  erudition,  and  the  work  oflbred  to 
the  public  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  great  study  and  skill  in  the 
science.  But  the  wonder  ceased  when  it  came  to  be  known  that  the 
basis  of  GrsKsineau's  book  was  the  Dictionaire  de  Musique  of  Monsieur 
Sebastian  Brossard,  of  Strasbnrg;  though,  to  do  him  justice,  Grassineau 
in  his  preface  ingenuously  confesses  he  bad  made  a  liberal  use  of  it.  For 
the  rest  of  it  he  stood  indebted  to  Dr.  Pepu«ch.  and  perhaps,  in  a  small 
degree  to  the  other  masters,  Dr.  Greeue  and  Mr.  Galllard,  who  have 
Joined  in  the  recommendation  of  It. 

Grassineau  was  an  ingenious  young  man ;  he  imderstood  the  Latin 
and  French  languages,  the  latter  very  well,  and  knew  a  little  of  music  ; 
he  bad  been  clerk  to  Mr.  Godfrey,  the  chemist  in  Southampton  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  but  being  out  of  employ,  he  became  the  amanuensis  of 
Dr.  Pepusch,  and  translated  for  him  into  English  some  of  the  Greek 
harmonicians  from  the  Latin  Tersion  of  Meibomius.  The  Doctor  having 
no  farther  occasion  forhim,  recommended  it  to  him  to  translate  Brossard's 
dictionary  above-mentioned,  which  he  undertook  and  completed,  the 
Doctor  famishing  him  with  many  new  articles,  and  with  additional  mat- 
ter for  the  enhtraement  of  those  conuined  In  Brossard ;  and  Grassineau's 
dictionary  would  have  been  an  inestimable  present  to  the  musical  world, 
had  due  care  been  taken  in  the  correction  of  It,  but  it  abounds  with 
errors,  and  the  author  is  not  now  living  to  correct  them  in  a  new  edition. 

Although  the  dictionary  of  Brossard,  and  this  of  Grassineau.  contain  a 
great  variety  of  useful  knowledge,  ft  is  to  be  wished  that  it  bad  been 
communicated  to  the  world  in  some  better  form  than  that  of  a  dictionary ; 
for  to  speak  of  the  latter,  some  of  the  articles  contained  in  it  are  com 
plete  treatises. 

f  Vide  previous  note  in  this  page. 
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The  soft  chromatic  makes  the  first  and  also  the 
second  interval  a  triental  diesis,  or  third  part  of  a 
tone,  by  assigning  to  parypate  and  lichanos,  the 
stations  of  4  and  18 ;  and  gives  to  the  third  twenty- 
two  twelfths  of  a  tone,  or,. which  is  the  same,  twenty- 
two  thirtieths  of  the  whole  tetrachord,  which  amonnt 
to  a  tone,  a  hemitone,  and  a  triental  diesis. 

In  the  enharmonic  genus,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  authors,  had  no  division  into  species,  the  first 
and  second  intervals,  being  terminated  by  3  and  6, 
were  each  quadrantal  dieses,  or  three  twelfths  of 
a  tone,  and  the  last  a  ditone.  Of  the  diesis  in 
this  genus  it  is  said  by  Aristozenus  and  others,  that 
it  is  the  smallest  interval  that  the  human  voice  is 
capable  of  expressing ;  and  it  is  farther  to  be  re- 
marked, that  it  is  ever  termed  the  enarmonic  diesis, 
as  being  appropriated  to  the  enarmonic  genus. 

Euclid's  account  of  the  genera  is  not  much  different 
from  this  of  Aristoxenus.  The  diatonic,  he  says, 
proceeds  from  the  acute  to  the  grave  by  a  tone,  a 
tone,  and  a  hemitone ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
grave  to  the  acute  by  a  hemitone,  a  tone,  and  a  tone. 
The  chromatic  from  the  acute  to  the  grave  by  a  tri- 
hemitone,  a  hemitone,  and  a  hemitone :  and  con- 
trarywise,  from  the  grave  to  the  acute  by  a  hemitone, 
a  hemitone,  and  a  trihemitone.  The  enharmonic 
progression,  he  says,  is  a  descent  to  the  grave  by 
a  ditone,  a  diesis,  and  a  diesis ;  and  an  ascent  to  the 
acumen  by  a  diesis,  a  diesis,  and  a  ditone.  He  speaks 
of  a  commixture  of  the  genera,  as  namely,  the  diatonic 
with  the  chromatic,  the  diatonic  with  the  enarmonic, 
and  the  chromatic  with  the  enarmonic. 

He  exhibits  the  bisdiapason  according  to  each  of 
the  genera,  enumerating  the  several  sounds  as  they 
occur,  from  Proslambanomenos  to  Nete  hyperboleon, 
and  observes  that  some  of  them  are  termed  Stantes 
or  standing  sounds,  and  others  Mobiles  or  moveable ; 
the  meaning  of  which  is  no  more  than  that  the  ex- 
treme sounds  of  each  tetrachord  are  immoveable,  and 
that  the  difference  between  the  genera  consists  in 
those  several  mutations  of  the  intervals,  which  are 
made  by  assigning  different  positions  to  the  two 
intermediate  sounds. 

Colour  he  defines  to  be  a  particular  division  of  a 
genus ;  and,  agreeable  to  what  is  said  by  Aristoxenus, 
he  says  that  of  the  enarmonic  there  is  one  only ;  of 
the  chromatic  three;  and  of  the  diatonic  two.  He 
says  farther,  that  the  enharmonic  progression  is  by 
a  diesis,  a  diesis,  and  incomposite  ditone ;  that  the 
chromatic  colours  or  species  are  the  soft,  proceeding 
by  two  dieses,  each  being  the  third  part  of  a  tone, 
and  an  incomposite  interval  equal  to  a  tone,  and  its 
third  part ;  and  the  sesquialteral,  proceeding  by  a  die- 
sis in  a  sesquialteral  ratio  to  that  in  the  enarmonic, 
another  such  diesis,  and  an  incomposite  interval  con- 
sisting of  seven  dieses,  each  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of 
a  tone ;  and  the  tonic  by  a  hemitone,  a  hemitone,  and 
a  trihemitone.  Of  the  diatonic  he  says  there  are  two 
species,  namely,  the  soft  and  the  intense,  by  some 
called  also  the  syntonous ;  the  former  proceeding  by 
a  hemitone,  an  interval  of  three  quadrantal  dieses, 
and  by  another  of  five  such  dieses ;  and  the  latter  by 
a  conmion  division,  with  its  genus,  namely,  a  tone, 
a  tone,  and  a  hemitone. 


And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  several 
definitions  of  the  genera  are  taken  from  some  one  or 
other  of  their  respective  species;  thus,  that  of  the 
tonic  chromatic  is  the  same  by  which  the  genus  itself 
is  defined;  and  the  definition  of  the  syntonous  or 
intense  diatonic  is  what  is  used  to  denote  the  genus 
itself.  From  hence  it  should  seem  that  of  the  species 
some  were  deemed  spurious,  or  at  least  that  some 
kind  of  pre-eminence  among  them,  unknown  to  us, 
occasioned  this  distinction ;  which  amounts  to  no  less 
than  saying  that  the  soft  chromatic  is  more  truly  the 
chromatic  than  either  of  the  other  two  species  of  that 
genus ;  and  that  the  intense  or  syntonous  diatonic  is 
more  truly  the  diatonic  than  the  soft  diatonic :  as  to 
the  enarmonic,  it  cannot  in  strictness  be  said  to 
have  had  any  colour  or  species,  for  it  admits  of  no 
specific  division. 

To  demonstrate  the  intervals  in  each  species  by 
numbers,  Euclid  supposes  a  division  of  the  tone  into 
twelve  parts.  To  the  hemitone  he  gives  six,  to  the 
quadrantal  diesis  three,  and  to  the  triental  diesis  four ; 
and  to  the  whole  diatessaron  he  assigns  thirty.  In 
the  application  of  these  parts  to  the  several  species, 
he  says  first,  that  the  intervals  in  the  soft  chromatic 
are  four,  four,  and  twenty-two ;  in  the  sesquialteral 
four  and  a  half,  four  and  a  half,  and  twenty-one ;  and 
in  the  tonic  six,  six,  and  eighteen ;  in  tiie  soft  dia- 
tonic six,  nine,  and  fifteen ;  and  in  the  syntonous  six. 
twelve,  and  twelve. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Aristides  Quintilianus,  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
Dr.  Wallis,*  seems  in  this  respect  to  have  been  an 
Aristoxenean,  speaks  of  the  genera  and  their  species 
in  the  following  manner : — '  Genus  is  a  certain  di- 

*  vision  of  the  tetrachord.  There  are  three  genera 
'of  modulation,  namely,  the  harmonic,  chromatic, 
'  and  diatonic ;  the  difference  between  them  consists 
'  in  the  distances  of  their  respective  intervals.  The 
'  harmonic  is  that  genus  which  abounds  in  the  least 
'  intervals,  and  takes  its  name  from  adjoining  together. 
'  The  diatonic  is  so  called  because  it  proceeds  by,  or 
'abounds  in,  tones.  The  chromatic  is  so  termed, 
'  because,  as  that  which  is  between  white  and  black 
'  is  called  Colour,  so  also  that  which  holds  the  middle 
'  place  between  the  two  former  genera  as  this  does, 

*  is  named  Chroma.  The  enarmonic  is  sung  by  a 
'  diesis,  diesis,  and  an  incomposite  ditone  towards  the 
'acute;  and  contrarywise  towards  the  grave.  The 
'  chromatic  towards  the  acute  by  a  hemitone,  a  hemi- 
*tone,  and  trihemitone;  and  contrarywise  towards 
'the  grave.  The  diatonic  by  a  hemitone,  a  tone, 
'and  tone  towards  the  acute:  and  contrarywise  to- 
'  wards  the  grave.  The  diatonic  is  the  most  natural 
'  of  all,  because  it  may  be  sung  by  every  one,  even 
'  by  such  as  are  tmleamed.  The  most  artificial  is 
'  the  chromatic,  for  only  learned  men  can  modulate 

*  it ;  but  the  most  accurate  is  the  qpharmonic :  it  is 
'approved  of  by  only  the  most  skilful  musicians; 
'  for  those  who  are  otherwise  look  on  the  diesis  as 
'  an  interval  which  can  by  no  means  be  sung,  and  to 

*  Append,  de  veter.  Harm.  pag.  3  J  8. 
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these,  by  reason  of  the  debility  of  their  faculties, 
the  use  of  this  genus  is  impossible.  Each  of  the 
genera  may  be  modulated  both  by  consecutive 
sounds  and  by  leaps.  Moreover,  modulation  is 
either  direct  or  straightforward,  reverting  or  turn- 
ing back,  or  circumcurrent,  running  up  and  down : 
the  direct  is  that  which  stretches  towards  the  acute 
from  the  grave ;  the  reverting  that  which  is  contrary 
to  the  former ;  and  the  circumcurrent  is  that  which 
is  changeable,  as  when  we  elevate  by  conjunction, 
and  remit  by  disjunction.  Again,  some  of  the 
genera  are  divided  into  species,  others  not.  The 
enarmonic,  because  it  consists  of  the  smallest 
dieses,  is  indivisible.  The  chromatic  may  be 
divided  into  as  many  rational  intervals  as  are 
found  between  the  hemitone  and  enarmonic  diesis ; 
the  third,  namely  the  diatonic,  into  as  many  rational 
intervals  as  are  found  between  the  hemitone  and 
tone ;  there  are  therefore  three  species  of  the  chro- 
matic, and  two  of  the  diatonic.  And,  to  sum  up 
the  whole,  these  added  to  the  enarmonic  make  six 
species  of  modulation ;  the  first  is  distinguished  by 
quadrantal  dieses,  and  is  called  the  enarmonic; 
the  second  by  triental  dieses,  and  is  called  the  soft 
chromatic ;  the  third  by  dieses  that  are  sesquialteral 
to  those  in  the  enarmonic,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  sesquialteral  chromatic.  The  fourth  has  a  pe- 
culiar constitution  of  two  hemitones,  it  is  called 
the  tonic  chromatic  :  the  fifth  consists  of  an  hemi« 
tone  and  three  dieses,  and  the  five  remaining  ones, 
and  is  called  the  soft  diatonic :  the  sixth  has  an 
hemitone,  tone,  and  tone,  and  is  called  the  intense 
diatonic.  But  that  what  we  have  said  may  be 
made  clear,  we  shall  make  the  division  in  the 
numbers.  Let  the  tetrachord  be  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  sixty  units,  the  division  of  the  enarmonic 
is  6,  6,  48,  by  a  quadrantal  diesis,  a  quadrantal 
diesis,  and  a  ditone.  The  division  of  the  soft  chro» 
matic  8,  8,  44,  by  a  triental  diesis,  a  triental  diesis, 
and  a  trihemitone  and  triental  diesis.  The  division 
of  the  sesquialteral  chromatic  is  9.  9,  42,  by  a 
sesquialteral  diesis,  a  sesquialteral  diesis,  and  a  tri- 
hemitone and  quadrantal  diesis.  The  division  of 
the  tonic  chromatic  is  12, 12,  36,  by  an  hemitone, 
an  hemitone,  and  a  trihemitone.  That  of  the  soft 
diatonic  is  12,  18,  30,  by  a  hemitone,  and  three 
quadrantal  dieses,  and  five  quadrantal  dieses.  That 
of  the  intense  diatonic  is  12,  24,  24,  by  a  hemitone, 
a  tone,  and  a  tone/* 
It  is  observable  in  this  division  of  Aristides  Quin- 
tilianus,  that  the  numbers  made  use  of  by  him  are 
double  those  used  by  Euclid ;  the  reason  is,  that  the 
two  dieses  in  the  sesquialteral  chromatic  are  not  so 
well  defined  by  four  parts  and  a  half  of  thirty,  as  by 
9  of  60 ;  and  it  is  evident  that  preserving  the  pro- 
portions, whether  we  take  the  number  30  or  60  for 
the  gross  content  of  the  tetrachord,  the  matter  is 
just  the  same. 

Ptolemy,  the  most  copious,  and  one  of  the  most 
accurate  of  all  the  ancient  harmonicians,  has  treated 


*  Ailstidet  QuintilUuius  ex  Ten.  Bfefb.  pag  18,  et  leq.,  in  which  pa»* 
Mge  it  is  observable  tliat  be  sometimes  uses  the  temi  apfiovia,  and 
others  cvapfiovut,  to  signify  the  ensrmonic  genus. 


very  largely  of  the  genera ;  and  has,  for  the  reason 
above  given,  adopted  the  number  60  for  the  measure 
of  the  tetrachord ;  he  has  represented  the  Aristox- 
enean  constitution  of  the  six  species  by  the  following 
proportions : — 

Acute 
Mean 
Grave 


48 
6 
6 

44 
8 
8 

42 
9 
9 

36 
12 
12 

30 

18 
12 

24 
24 
12 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Snar- 
monie 

Chre- 
nutio 
•oft 

Chro- 
matic 
sesqui- 
alteral 

Chro- 
matic 
tonic 

Dia. 
tonic 
soft 

Dia- 
tonic 
intense 

In  which  proportions  he  agrees  both  with  Euclid 
and  Aristides  Quintilianus ;  though,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  them,  he  has  preferred  the  numbers 
of  the  latter  to  those  used  by  Euclid. 

In  chapter  xiv.  of  his  second  book,  Ptolemy  has 
given  the  genera,  with  each  of  their  several  species, 
according  to  the  five  different  musicians,  namely, 
Archytas,t  Aristoxenus,  Eratosthenes,  J  Didymus, 
and  himself.  The  sum  of  his  account,  omitting  the 
division  of  Aristoxenus,  for  that  is  given  above,  is  as 
follows  :— 

S  Enarmonic 
Chromatic 
Diatonic 
{Enarmonic 
Chromatic 
Diatonic 
!  Enarmonic 
Chromatic 
Diatonic 

In  his  own  division  Ptolemy  supposes  five  species 
of  the  diatonic  genus,  which,  together  with  the  en- 
harmonic, and  two  species  of  the  chromatic,  he  thus 
defines : — 
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t  There  were  two  of  this  name,  the  one  of  Tarentum,  a  Pythtforean, 
famous,  as  Aulus  Oellius  and  others  relate,  for  having  constructed  an 
automaton  in  the  form  of  a  pige^  i,  which  had  the  power  of  flying  to 
a  considerable  distance ;  the  other  a  rouidcian  of  Mitylene.  They  af e 
both  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertias,  but  it  is  not  certain  which  of  the 
two  was  the  author  of  the  division  here  given. 

X  Erathosthenes,  a  Cvrenean  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Aristo  and 
CalUmachus,  was  libranan  at  Alexandria  to  Ptolemy  Evergetea.  Re 
was  for  his  great  learning  esteemed  a  second  Plato.  An  astronomies;, 
discourse  of  his  is  extant  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Aratus ;  prefixed  to 
which  is  an  account  of  many  other  books  of  his  writing  now  lost.  Re 
is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-two ;  and,  according  to  Helvieus, 
flourished  about  th*-  Olympiad  cxxxviii.  that  is  to  say,  about  two  hundr^ 
and  thirty  years  before  Christ. 

The  above-mentioned  edition  of  Aratus  is  a  book  not  unworthy  the 
notice  of  a  learned  musician,  as  containing  a  short  but  curious  disserta- 
tion De  MusicA  antigui  Greet,  by  the  editor  Mt  Edmund  CMImead. 
Aratus  was  an  eminent  astronomer  and  poet,  contemporary  with  Era- 
tosthenes ;  and  in  the  Oxford  publication  is  an  astronomical  poem,  which 
it  seems  St.  Paul  alludes  to  In  his  speech  at  Athens.  Acts  xvii.  ver.  28. 
*  As  cerUin  of  your  own  poets  have  said.'  Aratus  was  a  Cllician,  and 
a  countryman  of  the  Apostle.  Vide  Bentley's  Sermons  at  Boyle*t 
Lecture,  Sermon  U. 
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Martianns  Capella  gives  this  ezplanati(m  of  the 
genera : — *  The  enarmonic  abounds  in  small  intervals, 

*  the  diatonic  in  tones.  The  chromatic  consists  wholly 
'  of  semitones,  and  is  caUed  chromatic,  as  partaking  of 

*  the  nature  of  both  the  others ;  for  the  same  reason 
'  as  we  call  that  affection  colour  which  is  included 
'  between  the  extremes  of  white  and  black.  The 
'  enarmonic  is  modulated  towards  the  acumen,  or,  as 
'  we  should  now  say,  ascends  by  a  diesis,  diesis,  and 
'  an  incomposite  ditone ;  the,  (mromatic  by  a  semi- 
'  tone,  semitone,  and  an  incomposite  trihemitone : 
'and  the  diatonic,  content  with  larger  intervals, 
'  proceeds  by  a  semitone,  tone,  and  tone :  we  now 

*  chiefly  use  the  diatonic*  He  says  fiarther, — '  The 
'  possible  divisions  of  the  tetrachord  are  innumerable, 
'  but  there  are  six  noted  ones,  one  of  the  enarmonic, 
'three  of  the  chromatic,  and  two  of  the  diatonic. 
'  The  first  of  the  chromatic  is  the  soft,  the  second 
'  is  the  hemiolian,  and  the  third  the  tonian.    The 

*  divisions  of  the  diatonic  are  two,  the  one  soft  and 
'  the  other  robust.  The  enarmonic  is  distinguished 
'  by  the  quadrantal  diesis,  the  soft  chromatic  by  the 
'  triental  diesis,  and  the  hemiolian  chromatic  by  the 
'hemiolian  diesis,  which  is  equal  to  an  enarmonic 
'  diesis  and  a  half,  or  three  eighths  of  a  tone.'*     In 

all  this  Capella  is  but  a  copier  of  Aristides  Quin- 
tilianus ;  and,  in  the  judgment  of  his  editor  Mei- 
bomius,  and  others,  he  is  both  a  servile  and  an 
injudicious  one. 

Boetius  t  has  treated  the  subject  of  the  genera  in 
a  manner  less  satisfactory  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  so  scientific  a  musician:  he  mentions 
nothing  of  the  species,  but  contents  himself  with  an 
exhibition  of  the  enarmonic,  the  chromatic,  and 
diatonic,  in  three  several  diagrams,  which  are  here 
given.  He  says  that  the  diatonic  is  somewhat  hard, 
but  that  the  chromatic  departs  from  that  natural  in- 
tension, and  becomes  somewhat  more  soft ;  and  that 
the  enarmonic  is  yet  better  constituted  through  the 
five  tetrachords.  The  diatonic  progression,  he  says, 
is  by  a  semitone,  tone,  and  tone ;  and  that  it  is  called 
diatonic,  as  proceeding  by  tones.  He  adds  that  the 
chromatic,  which  takes  its  name  from  theword Chroma, 
signifying  colour,  is,  as  it  were,  the  first  diange  or  in- 
flexion from  that  kind  of  intension  preserved  in  the 
diatonic :  and  is  sung  by  a  semitone,  a  semitone,  and 
three  semitones;^  and  that  the  enarmonic,  which  in 
his  judgment  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  genera,  is 
sung  by  a  diesis  and  a  ditone ;  a  diesis,  he  says,  is  the 
half  of  a  semitone.  The  following  is  his  division  of 
the  tetrachord  in  each  of  the  three  genera : — 


CHROMATIC 


DIATONIC 

Semitone  | 

Tone 

Tone 

«  D«  Nuptiis  Phflologia  et  Mercniii*  lib.  IX.  De  Geneiibus  Tetr»- 

COMuXmXBkt 

f  LQ».  I.  eap.  zxL 

t  In  •  diagnm  of  Glareaoiu,  lepietentinff  Boethu's  diTltton  of  the 
diioiiuitic  tae  Utt  interrsl  it  thus  defined:—*  txia  lemitonia  ineom- 
pooita,'  which  epithet,  at  Boetius  himself  explains  it,  is  not  meant  to 
sinify  that  tiae  semitones  are  Incomplete,  but  that  the  intenral  con- 
etitnted  by  them  is  to  be  oonsldeied  as  an  integer,  and  nncompounded 
like  the  tone,  -wlthont  legard  to  its  constituent  parts.  De  Mot.  lib*  I. 
ca^.  zzfD. 


Semitone  j  Semitone  |  Three  semitones  incompoate 


ENARMONIC 


Ditone 


He  is  somewhat  more  particular  in  his  fourth  book, 
chap,  v.,  and  again  in  the  seventh  chapter,  for  in  the 
chromatic  tetrachord  he  makes  the  semitones  to  be, 
the  one  a  greater  and  the  other  a  lesser;  and  the 
trihemitone  he  makes  to  consist  of  one  greater  and 
two  lesser  semitones. 

TETRACHORD. 

Nete  hyperboleon        Nete  hyperboleon        Nete  hjrperboleon 
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BWABMOXIO 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  author  has 
said  nothing  of  the  colours  or  species  of  the  genera, 
about  which  so  much  is  to  be  met  with  in  Ptolemy 
and  other  writers,  except  towards  the  conclusion  of 
his  work,  where  he  professes  to  deliver  the  sentiments 
of  Aristoxenus  and  Archytas  on  this  head ;  but  he 
seems  rather  to  reprehend  than  adopt  (heir  opinions, 
for  which  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  any  reason, 
other  than  that  he  was,  as  his  writings  abundantly 
prove,  a  most  strenuous  assertor  of  the  doctrines  of 
rythagoras. 

'Mersennus§  has  given  a  scale  of  the  succession  of 
sounds  in  each  of  the  three  genera,  as  near  as  it  could 
be  done,  in  the  characters  of  modem  notation,  which 
is  here  inserted,  and  may  serve  to  shew  how  ill  the 
division  of  the  tetrachord  in  the  chromatic  and  enar- 
monic genera  agree  with  the  notions  at  this  time 
entertained  of  harmony,  and  the  natural  progression 
of  musical  sounds. 

§  Harmonic.  De  Oenerlbus  et  Modis,  pag.  9/. 
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DIATONIC    GENUS. 

Tetrachotd.  Tetnohord.  Tetntohord.  Tetrachord.  Tetraofaord. 

hypston.  parbypston.  synemmeii,  dieseng.  hyperb. 
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Other  authors  there  are,  particularly  Franchinus, 
Vicentino,  Vincentio  Galilei,  and  Zarlino,  that  pro- 
fess to  treat  of  the  genera;  hut  it  is  to  he  noted 
that  all  their  intelligence  is  derived  from  the  same 
source,  namely,  the  writings  of  Aristoxenus,  Euclid, 
Aristides  Quintilianus,  and  more  especially  Ptolemy ; 
and  therefore  we  find  no  other  variation  among  them 
than  what  seems  necessarily  to  arise  from  their  dif- 
ferent conceptions  of  the  suhject  Boetius  himself 
can  in  this  respect  he  considered  no  otherwise  than 
as  a  modem ;  and  he  himself  does  not  pretend  to  an 
investigation  pf  the  genera,  hut  contents  himself  with 
a  hare  repetition  of  what  is  to  he  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients  respecting  them :  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  in  his  time  only  the  diatonic  genus  was 
in  use,  the  other  genera  having  heen  rejected  for 
their  intricacy,  and  other  reasons,  long  before,  it 
must  appear  next  to  impossible  that  he  could  contri- 
bute much  to  the  explanation  of  this  most  abstruse 
part  of  the  science ;  and  the  excessive  caution  with 
which  he  delivers  his  sentiments  touching  them, 
is  a  kind  of  proof  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
encounter. 

If  this  was  the  case  with  Boetius,  how  little  is  to 
be  expected  from  the 'writers  of  later  times.  In 
shorty  for  information  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the 


genera,  we  are  under  an  indispensible  necessity  of 
recurring  to  the  ancients ;  and  it  will  be  much  safer 
to  acquiesce  in  their  relations,  defective  and  obscure 
as  they  are,  than  to  trust  to  the  glosses  of  modem 
authors,  who  in  general  are  more  likely  to  mislead 
than  direct  us :  for  this  reason  it  has  been  thought 
proper  to  reject  an  infinitude  of  schemes,  diagrams, 
and  explanations,  which  the  fertile  inventions  of  the 
modems  have  produced  to  exemplify  the  constitution 
of  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic  genera,  and  that 
from  a  thorough  persuasion  Uiat  many  of  them  are 
erroneous. 

But  it  seems  the  considerations  above  suggested 
were  not  sufficient  to  deter  a  writer,  who  flourished 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  who,  to  say  the  least  of  him, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  theorists  of 
modem  times,  from  attempting  to  develope  the 
doctrine  of  the  genera,  and  deliver  it  free  from  those 
difficulties. 

The  author  here  meant  is  Franciscus  Salinas, 
a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  who,  under  all  Ihe  dis- 
advantages of  incurable  blindness,  applied  himself 
with  the  most  astonishing  patience  and  perseverance 
to  the  study  of  the  theory  of  music ;  and  in  many 
respects  the  success  of  his  researches  has  been  equal 
to  the  degree  of  his  resolution.    His  system  of  the 
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genera  is  mach  too  copious  to  be  inserted  here ;  it  is 
fiierefore  referred  to  a  part  of  this  work  reserved  for 
an  account  of  him  and  his  writings. 

Eircher  has  given  a  compendious  view  of  the 
genera,*  together  with  the  proportions  of  their  com- 
ponent intervals,  in  the  tetrachord  of  each  genus,  by 
the  help  whereof  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of 
those  various  progressions  that  constitute  the  dif- 
ference between  the  one  and  the  other  of  them.  But 
though  he  professes  to  have  in  his  possession,  and 
to  have  perused  the  manuscripts  of  Aristoxenus, 
Arohytas,  Didymus,  Eratosthenes,  imd  others,t  he 
gives  the  preference  to  Ptolemy  in  respect  to  his 
division  of  the  genera,  and  apparently  follows  the 
elder  Galilei,  not  indeed  in  Uie  order,  but  in  the 
method  of  representation.  According  to  him  the 
species  of  the  diatonic  genus  are  five,  namely,  the 
(utonic  or  Pythagorean,  the  soft,  the  syntonous,  the 
teniae,  and  the  equable.  The  following  is  his  defi- 
nition and  representation  of  them  severally  in  their 
order,  with  his  remarks  on  each : — 

DITONIC  or  PYTHAGOREAN  DIATONIC  I. 

'  The  Pythagorean  or  ditonic  diatonic  consists  in  a 
'  progression  from  the  grave  to  the  acute,  through  the 
*  tetrachord,  by  the  interval  of  a  lesser  semitone,  and 
'two  tones,  each  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  9;  and  con- 
'trarywise  from  the  acute  to  the  grave  by  two  tones 
'  and  a  lesser  semitone,  as  in  the  following  example : — 


6912- 


Sesquioctave  tone,  8  to  9 


7776- 


Sesquioctave  tone,  8  to  9 


-Hypate  meson 

I 

-Lychanos  hypaton 


Lesser  semitone,  243  to  256 
[8192 ^Hypate  hypaton 

*  This  kind  of  progression  is  said  to  have  been  held 
*  in  great  estimation  by  the  philosophers,  particularly 
'  Plato  and  Aristotle,  as  having  a  conformity  with  the 
'  composition  of  the  world  and  with  nature  itself. 

SOFT  DIATONIC  II. 

'  The  second  or  soft  species  of  the  diatonic  genus 
'  proceeds  from  the  grave  to  the  acute  by  an  interval, 
'  m  the  ratio  of  20  to  21 ;  the  other  intervals  have 
'  a  ratio,  Uie  one  of  9  to  10,  and  the  other  of  7  to  8, 
'  as  is  here  represented : — 

63  Hypate  meson 


o 

m 

g 


72 

80 


Sesquiseptima,  7  to  8 
Sesquinona,  9  to  10 


-Lychanos  hypaton 


84 


Sesquivigesima,  20  to  21 


-Parypate  hypaton 


-Hypate  hypaton 


torn.  I.  Ub.  lU.  etp.  xiiL 


iSQueadani  ihB  trath  of  thb  asMrtioii,  upon  the  rappodtioti 
that  Arehjtat,  Ad^ut»  and  Entofthenes  are  to  be  reckwed  among  the 
teifotoKt  petdlti  It  U  true  that,  exoeptfaig  a  tmall  astronomical  tract 
of  Entoetbenea,  there  It  nothing  of  the  writing  of  either  of  them  in  print. 
But  it  is  tsM  that  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  there  are  even  now 
•  gnat  number  of  Greek  manuierlpts  that  were  brought  into  Italv  upon 
the  aaekinf  of  Constantinople,  and  among  them  it  is  not  impoisiUe  that 
eoiM  tnett  of  the  abore-nai&ed  wzitcn  might  be  Ibund. 


SYNTONOUS   DIATONIC   III. 

'The  third  species,  distinguished  by  the  epithets 
'  syntonum  incitatum,  or  hastened,  proceeds  from  the 
'  grave  to  the  acute  by  an  intervfd  in  the  ratio  of  15 
'  to  16,  or  greater  semitone,  a  greater  tone  8  to  9,  and 
'  a  lesser  9  to  10;  and  descends  from  the  acute  to  the 
'  grave  by  the  same  intervals. 

Greater  terms. 


!, 


-Hypate  meson 


^        Sesquinona,  9  to  10  tone  mmor 

a  40  Lychanos  hypaton 

'g4        Sesquioctave,  8  to  9  tone  major 

3^  46 Parypate  hypaton 

Sesquiqoindecima,  16  to  16  greater  semit. 
48  Hypate  hypaton 


TONIAC   DIATONIC     IV. 

'The  teniae,  the  fourth  species  of  the  diatonic 
'genus,  supposes  such  a  disposition  of  the  tetrachord 
'  as  the  first  and  second  chords  shall  include  an  inter- 
'val  of  27  to  28;  next  an  interval  of  7  to  8,  and 
'lastly  one  of  8  to  9.  Thus  adjusted  it  will  ascend 
'  from  the  grave  to  the  acute,  and  on  the  contrary 
'descend  from  the  acute  to  the  grave,  as  in  the 
*  example : — 


Greater  terms. 
'168 


-Parypate  hypaton      H 


189 
216 


Sesquioctave,  8  to  9 
Sesquiseptima,  7  to  8 


•  H}'pate  meson 

•  Lychanos  hypaton 
Parypate  hypaton 


Sesquinona 


Sesquidecima 


Sesquivigesimaseptima,  27  to  28 
224 Hypate  hypaton 

EQUABLE   DIATONIC     V. 

'The  fifth  and  last  species  of  this  genus  is  the 
'  equable,  proceeding  in  arithmetical  progression  from 

*  the  grave  to  the  acute,  by  the  ratios  of  11  to  12,  10 
'to  11,  and  9  to  10;  and  contrarywise  from  the 
'  acute  to  the  grave : — 

-  Hypate  meson 

-  Lychanos  hypaton 

-  Parypate  hypaton 

-  Hypate  hypaton 

'  Ptolemy,  whose  fondness  for  analogies  has  already 
'  been  remarked,  resembles  the  tetrachord  thus  con- 

*  stituted  to  Theology  and  Politics.' 

The  chromatic  genus,  in  the  opinion  of  this  author 
had  three  species,  the  ancient,  the  soft,  and  the  syn- 
tonous, thus  severally  described  by  him : — 

ANCIENT   CHROMATIC   L 

'This  species  proceeded  by  two  semitones,  and 
'a  trihemitone,  that  is  to  say,  it  ascended  from  the 
'  grave  to  the  acute,  by  a  lesser  semitone ;  then  by  an 
'  interval  somewhat  greater,  as  being  in  the  rat^<o  of 


Sesquiundecima 
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'81  to  76;  and  lastly  by  an  incomplete  trihemitone, 
'  in  the  ratio  of  19  to  16:— 


(BlU 


Hypate  meson 


f6144 

Trihemitone,  16  to  19 
7296  Lychanos  hypaton 


7776 


Semitone,  76  to  81 


-  Parypate  hypaton 


Lesser  semitone,  243  to  256 
8192 Hypate  hypaton 

SOFT   OHEOMATIO    IL 

'The  chromatic  molle  was  so  disposed,  as  that  the 
'lowest  chord  and  the  next  to  it  had  a  ratio  of  27  to 
'  28,  the  second  and  third  14  to  15,  and  the  third  and 
'fourth  5  to  6:— 

'105  — — . Hypate  meson 

Sesqniqninta,  5  to  6 
126 Lychanos  hypaton 

Sesqniqnartadecima,  14  to  15 
185 Parypate  hypaton 

Sesquivigesimaseptima,  27  to  28 
140 Hypate  hypaton 


V 


STNTONOUS   CHBOMATIO    IIL 

'  In  the  chromatic  syntonnm  the  first  and  second 
'  chords,  reckoning  from  the  lowest,  were  distant  by 
'  an  interval  in  the  proportion  of  22  to  21,  the  second 
'  was  removed  from  the  third  bv  an  interval  in  the 
*  proportion  of  12  to  11,  and  the  uiird  from  the  fourth 
'  oy  one  of  a  sesquisexta  proportion,  which  is  as  6  to 
'  7,  as  here  is  shewn : — 


o 

u 


r66 


77 
84 


Sesquisexta,  6  to  7 


Hypate  meson 


Sesquiundecima,  11  to  12 


-  Lychanos  hypaton 


Parjrpate  hypaton 
Sesquivigesima  prima,  21  to  22 
Hypate  hypaton 


'  Of  this  genus  it  is  said  by  Macrobius  that  it  was 
'  deemed  to  be  of  an  effeminate  nature,  and  that  it  had 
« a  tendency  to  enervate  the  mind  ;♦  for  which  reason 
'  the  ancients  very  seldom  used  it;  Ptolemy  resembles 
*  this  tetrachord  to  oeconomics,* 

The  enarmonic,  the  third  and  last  in  order  of  the 
genera,  seems  to  have  been  originally  simple  or 
undivided  into  species;  but  the  refinements  of 
Ptolemy  led  to  a  variation  in  the  order  of  the  enar- 
monic progression,  which  formed  that  species  distin- 
guishea  by  his  name,  so  that  it  may  be  said  the 
enarmonic  contained  two  species,  the  ancient  and 
the  Ptolemaic.    Kircher  thus  defines  it : — 

ANCIENT   ENABMONIC    1. 

'In  this  species  the  tetrachord  ascended  by  two 
'dieses,  and  an  incomplete  ditone,  the  several  ra- 
'tios  whereof  were  as  denoted  by  the  following 
'  numbers : — 

•  Vide  Macrob.  in  9omn.  Sclplon  Lib.  H.  cap.  ir. 


Ditone 


7776 
7984 
8192 


Diesis 


Diesis 


Hypate  meeon 
•  Lychanos  hypaton 
Parypate  hypaton 
Hypate  hypaton 


ENABMONIC    OP    PTOLEMY    IL 

'The  Ptolemaic  enarmonic,  wUch  was  scarce 
'formed  before  both  the  chromatic  and  enarmomc 
'  grew  into  diB-esteem»  ascended  from  the  most  grave 
*  to  the  next  chord  by  an  interval  in  the  ratio  of  45 
'  to  46,  thence  bv  one  of  23  to  24,  and  lasUy  by  one 
'  of  4  to  5,  whidi  is  said  to  be  a  true  enbarmonlo 
'  ditone  >— 


r276 


•  Hypate  meeon 


Sesquiquarta,  4  to  5 
345 —  Lychanos  hypaton 

Sesquivigesima  tertia  23  to  24 
360         ■■  Parypate  hypaton 

Sesquiquadragesimaquinta,  45  to  46 
368 Hypate  hypaton 

Dr.  Wallis  has  treated  this  subject  of  the  genera 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  that  penetration  and  sagacity 
for  which  he  is  admired.  It  has  been  mentioned, 
that  of  all  the  ancients  Ptolemv  has  entered  the  most 
minutely  into  a  discussion  of  this  doctrine ;  he  has 
delivered  the  sentiments  of  many  writers,  which  but 
for  him  we  should  scarcely  have  known,  and  has 
adjusted  the  species  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  it 
a  doubt  whether  even  Aristoxenus  or  he  be  the 
nearest  the  truth :  Dr.  Wallis  published  an  edition 
of  this  valuable  author,  with  a  translation  and  notes 
of  his  own ;  to  this  work  he  has  added  an  appendix, 
wherein  is  contained  a  very  elaborate  and  judicious 
disquisition  on  the  nature  of  the  ancient  music,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  ancient  system  with  that  of  the 
modems.  In  this  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  explain, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  genera :  the  enarmonic 
and  chromatic  ne  gives  up,  and  speaks  of  as  irre- 
coverably lost ;  but  of  the  diatonic  genus  he  ex* 
presses  himself  with  great  clearness  and  precision ; 
for,  after  defining,  as  he  does  very  accurately,  the 
several  species  of  the  diatonic,  he  says,  that  one  only 
of  them  is  now  in  practice;  and,  as  touching  the 
question  which  of  them  that  one  is,  he  gives  the 
opinions  of  several  musicians,  together  with  his  own; 
and  lastly  shows  how  very  small  and  inconsiderable 
must  have  been  the  difference  between  those  divisions 
that  distinguish  the  species  of  the  diatonic  genus. 
His  words  are  nearly  these  : — 

'  It  now  remains  to  discuss  one  point,  which  we 
'have  referred  to  this  place,  the  genera  and  their 
'colours  or  species.  We  have  before  said  that  for 
'  many  years  only  one  of  them  all  has  been  received 
'in  practice,  and  this  is  by  all  allowed  to  be  the 
'  diatonic ;  the  enarmonic  and  all  the  chromatics,  and 
'the  other  diatonics,  being  laid  aside.  But  it  is 
'  matter  of  dispute  whether  it  is  the  intense  diatonic 
'  of  Aristoxenus,  or  the  ditonic  diatonic  of  Ptolemy. 
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'  or  the  intense  diatonic  of  the  same  Ptolemy ;  that 

*  is  to  say,  when  we  sing  a  diatessaron  from  hi  or  la 
'  in  the  grave  towards  the  acute  in  the  syllables  fa 
'  SOL  LAy  which  express  so  many  intervals,  to  ascertain 
'  the  degree  of  magnitade  which  each  of  these  in- 
'  tervals  contains.  The  first  opinion  is  that  of  Aris- 
'toxenns,  who,  when  he  made  the  diatessaron  to 
'consist  of  two  tones  and  a  half,  would  have  the 
'greatest  sound  fa,  to  be  a  hemitone,  and  the  other 

*  two  SOL  LA,  to  be  whole  tones,  which  is  the  intense 
'diatonic  of  thb  author.*  And  in  this  manner 
<  speak  all  musicians  even  to  this  day,  at  least  when 
'they  do  not  profess  to  speak  with  nicety.  But 
'those  who  enter  more  minutely  into  the  matter, 
'will  have  what  is  understood  by  a  hemitone  to  be, 
'not  exactly  the  half  of,  but  somewhat  a  little  less 
'  than  a  tone ;  and  this  is  demonstrated  by  Euclid, 
'  who  in  other  respects  was  an  Aristoxenean,  though 
'  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  the  first  that  did 
'  it  Euclid,  I  say,  a^itting  the  principles  of  the 
'Pythagoreans  in  estimating  the  intervab  of  sounds 
'by  ratios;  and  admitting  also  that  a  tone  is  in 
'a  sesquioctave  ratio,  in  his  barmonic  introduction 
'treats  of  the  tones  and  hemitones  in  the  same 
'  manner  as  do  the  Aristoxeneans ;  yet  in  his  section 
'of  the  canon  he  shows  that  what  remains  after 
'subtracting  two  tones  from  a  diatessaron  is  less  than 
'a  hemitone,  and  is  called  a  limma,  which  is  in  the 
'  ratio  of  |f  § ;  for  if  a  diatessaron  contains  two  tones 
'  and  a  half,  then  a  diapason,  which  is  two  diatessarons 
'  and  one  tone,  must  contain  six  tones ;  but  a  diapason, 
'which  has  a  duple  ratio,  is  less  than  six  tones,  for 
'  a  sesquioctave  ratio  six  times  compounded  is  more 
'than  duple ;t  a  diapason  therefore  is  less  than  six 
'tones,  and  a  diatessaron  less  than  two  tones  and 
'a  half. 

CHAP.  vm. 

"Ths  next  opinion  is  that  of  those,  who,  instead 
'of  a  tone,  tone,  and  hemitone,  substitute  a  tone, 
'  tone,  and  limma.  And  these,  if  at  any  time  they 
'  call  it  a  hemitone,  would  yet  have  us  understand 
'  them  to  mean  a  limma,  which  differs  very  little  from 
'  a  hemitone,  and  therefore  they  will  have  the  syl- 
'  lable  LA  to  express  a  limma,and  the  syllables  sol  la 
'two  tones,  that  is  14f  Xf  X|=$,  and  this  is  the 
'  ditonic  diatonic  of  rtolemy,  but  which  was  shewn 
'by  Euclid  before  Ptolemy;  and  it  was  also  the 
'diatonic  of  Eratosthenes,  as  has  been  said  above; 
'and  these  have  been  the  sentiments  of  musicians 
'almost  as  low  as  to  our  own  times.  Ptolemy 
'himself,  though  he  has  given  other  kinds  of  diatonic 
'  genera,  does  not  reject  this ;  and  the  rest  who  have 
'spoken  of  this  matter  in  a  different  way,  did  it 
'  more  out  of  compliance  with  custom,  than  that  they 
'  adhered  to  any  contrary  opinion  of  their  own,  as 
'Ptolemy  himself  tells  us,  lib.  I.  cap.  xvi.     And 

*  thus  Boetius  divides  the  tctrachord,  and  after  him 
'  Guido  Aretinus,  Faber  Stapulensis,  Glareanus,  and 
'  others ;  it  is  true,  however,  that,  about  the  begin- 

•  Set  the  Synopsis,  p.  80,  of  Dr.  Willis's  Appendix,  berein-befoie 
giren. 
t  This  is  excellently  demoDstrated  by  Boetius,  lib.  I II. 'rap.  i. 


'ning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Zarlino,  and  also 

*  Kepler,  resumed  the  intense  diatonic  of  Ptolemy, 
'and  attempted  to  bring  it  into  practice ;f  but  for 
'  this  they  were  censured  by  the  elder  Galileo.  § 

'The  third  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  of  those 
'  who,  following  Ptolemy,  substituted  in  the  place  of 
'a  hemitone  or  limma,  a  sesquidecimaquinta  ratio 

*  if,  which  they  also  call  a  hemitone ;  and  for  the 

*  tones,  both  which  the  others  had  made  to  be  in  the 
'ratio  f,  one  they  made  to  be  in  the  ratio  ^^,  so 
'  that  they  compounded  the  diatessaron  by  the  ratios 
'-J-g^Xf  X  V=^»  expressing  by  the  syllable  fa  the 
'ratio  if,  by  sol  that  of  f,  and  by  la  ^^**,||  which 
'  is  the  intense  diatonic  of  rtolemy,  and  the  diatonic 
'of  Didymus,  except  that  he,  changing  the  order, 
'HasJ4xVxS=f 

'And  as  they  called  \%  a  greater  hemitone,  they 

*  made  the  lesser  |4»  which  with  -{-J  completes  the 
'lesser  tone,  as  if  Xf|^X=V,  and  is  the  difference, 
'as  they  say,  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
'third,  Mersennus  adds  two  other  hemitones,  one 
'  in  the  ratio  i|f ,  which  with  if  completes  f  the 
'greater  tone,  and  the  other  |^,  which  with  f|  also 
'  makes  up  f  the  greater  tone.*^ 

The  above  is  an  impartial  state  of  the  several 
opinions  that  at  different  times  have  prevailed  among 
the  modems,  touching  the  preference  of  one  or  other 
of  the  species  of  the  diatonic  genus  to  the  rest 
Dr.  Wallis  is  certainly  right  in  saying,  that  to  the 
time  of  Boetius,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  ihe  sixteenth 
century,  the  ditonic  diatonic  of  Ptolemy  prevailed, 
for  so  much  appears  by  the  writings  of  those  several 
authors ;  and  as  to  the  latter  part  of  his  assertion,  it 
is  confirmed  by  the  present  practice,  which  is  to 
consider  the  tetrachoini  as  consisting  of  a  sesqui- 
decimaquinta ratio,  a  tone  major,  and  a  tone  minor, 
and  to  this  method  of  division  he  gives  the  pre- 
ference ;  but  he  closes  his  relation  with  a  remark 
that  diews  of  how  very  little  importance  all  enquiries 
are,  wldch  tend  to  adjust  differences  too  minute  for 
a  determination  by  the  senses,  and  cognizable  only 
by  the  understanding,  and  that,  too,  not  till  after 
a  laborious  investigation.     His  words  are  these : —    * 

'But  as  those  species  which  we  have  mentioned » 
'  differ  so  very  little  from  one  another,  that  the  nicest 
'  ear  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguish  them,  since  the 
'  ratio  if  from  the  ratio  of  a  limma  ||f ,  as  also  the 

*  ratio  of  a  greater  tone  f  from  V  differ  only  by  the 
'ratio  4^,  which  is  so  small  that  the  ear  can  with 
'difficulty  discriminate  between  the  one  and  the 
'  other  of  the  two  tones ;  we  must  therefore  judge 

*  not  so  much  by  our  senses,  which  opinion  ought 

X  Dr.  WaUis  has  a  little  mistaken  Kepler  in  this  place :  it  was  not  the 
intense  diatonic  of  Ptolemy,  hut  of  Didymus  if  X  V  ^  f  =$  *^*^ 
he  was  for  resuming.    Joann.  Keplerus  Harm.  Mundi,  lib.  III.  cap.  viL 

f  Galileo  did  not  contend  for  the  ditonic  division  of  the  diatonic,  hut 
for  the  intense  of  Aristoxenus,  defined  in  his  synopsis  of  the  genera 
herein  hefore  given ;  the  reason  whereof  was,  that  he  was  a  lutenist,  and 
the  performers  on  that  instrument  unanimously  prefer  the  Aristoxenean 
division. 

I  It  may  he  proper  to  remark,  that  in  this  and  other  instances  of  sol* 
misation  that  occur  in  the  passage  now  quoting.  Dr.  Wallis  uses  the 
method  of  sohnisation  hy  the  tetrachords,  in  which  the  syllables  vr  MB 
are  rejected,  and  which  took  place  about  the  year  1650.  See  Clifford's 
Collection  of  Divine  Services  and  Anthems,  printed  hi  the  year  1664. 
,   t  Append,  de  Vet.  Hann.  317,  et  seq. 
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'most  to  be  regarded,  because  the  senses  would 
'without  any  difficulty  admit  any  of  them,  but 
'  reaeon  gready  £Ekvours  the  last.'* 

There  is  yet  another  writer,  with  whose  senti- 
ments, and  a  few  observations  thereon,  we  shall  con- 
clude our  account  of  the  genera ;  this  was  Dr.  John 
Christopher  Pepusch,  a  man  of  no  small  eminence 
in  his  profession,  and  who  for  many  years  enjoyed,  at 
least  in  England,  the  reputation  of  being  the  ablest 
theorist  of  his  time.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Abraham 
de  Moivre,  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
of  the  year  1746,  No.  481,  he  proposes  to  throw 
some  light  upon  the  obscure  subject  of  the  ancient 
species  of  music;  and  after  premising  that,  ac- 
cordii^  to  Euclid,  the  ancient  scale  must  have 
been  composed  of  tones  major  and  limmas,  without 
the  intervention  of  tones  minor,  which  in  numbers  are 
thus  to  be  expressed,  |  ||f  |  %  fff  f  |,  he  proceeds 
in  these  words: — 'It  was  usual  among  the  Greeks  to 
'  consider  a  descending  as  well  as  an  ascending  scale, 
*the  former  proceeding  from  acute  to  grave  pre- 
'  cisely  by  the  same  intervals  as  the  latter  did  ^om 
'  grave  to  acute.  The  first  sound  in  each  was  the 
'  proslambanomenos.     The  not  distinguishing  these 

*  two  scales,  has  led  several  learned  modems  to  sup- 
'pose  that  the  Greeks  in  some  centuries  took  the 
'  proslambanomenos  to  be  the  lowest  note  in  their 

*  system,  and  in  other  centuries  to  be  the  highest ;  but 

*  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  proslambano- 
'  menos  was  the  lowest  or  highest  note  according  as 

*  they  considered  the  ascending  or  descending  scale. 
'  The  distinction  of  these  is  conducive  to  the  variety 

*  and  perfection  of  melody ;  but  I  never  yet  met 
'  with  above  one  piece  of  music  where  the  composer 
'appeared  to  have  any  intelligence  of  this  kind. 
'The  composition  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
'  or  more  years  old,  for  four  voices,  and  the  words 

*  are, — '  Vobis  datum  est  noscere  mysterium  regni 
"  Dei,  c»teris  autem  in  parabolis ;  ut  videntes  non 
**videant,  et  audientes  non  intelligant*  By  the 
'  choice  of  the  words  the  author  seems  to  allude  to 
'his  having  performed  something  not  commonly 
'understood.*  The  doctor  then  exhibits  an  octave 
of  the  ascending  and  descending  scales  of  the  diatonic 
genus  of  the  ancients,  with  the  names  of  their  several 
sounds,  as  also  the  corresponding  modem  letters,  in 
the  following  form : — 


A 

Proshunbanomenos 

f 

g 

B      1 

Hypate  hypaton 

ao7 

f 

0  m 

Parhypata  hypaton 

f 

e 

D      f 

Lychanos  hypaton 

i 

d 

E      1 

Hypate  meson 

"Us 

c 

FM* 

Parhypate  meson 

i 

b 

G      * 

Lychanos  meson 

1 

a 

a       * 

Mese 

G 

He  observes,  that  in  the  octave  above  given,  the 
Proslambanomenos,  Hypate  hypaton,  Hypate  meson^ 
and  Mese,  were  called  Stabiles,  from  their  remaining 
fixed  throughout  all  the  genera  and  species;  and 

*  Append,  fle  V«t.  Hann.  S18» 


that  the  other  four,  being  the  Parhypate  hypaton, 
Lychanos  hypaton,  Parhypate  meson,  and  Lychanos 
meson,  were  called  Mobiles,  becatise  they  varied 
according  to  the  different  species  and  varieties  of 
music. 

'  He  then  proceeds  to  determine  the  question  what 
the  genera  and  species  were,  in  this  manner: — 'By 
'  genus  and  species  was  understood  a  division  of  the 
'  diatessaron,  containing  four  sounds,  into  three  in- 
'tervals.  The  Greeks  constituted  three  genera, 
'known  by  the  names  of  Enarmonic,  Chromatic, 
'  and  Diatonic.  The  chromatic  was  subdivided  into 
'  three  species,  and  the  diatonic  into  two.    The  three 

*  chromatic  species  were,  the  chromaticum  molle,  the 
'  sesquialterum,  and  the  toniaeum.  The  two  diatonic 
'  species  were,  the  diatonicum  molle,  and  the  inten- 

*  sum ;  so  that  they  had  six  species  in  all.  Some  of 
'  these  are  in  use  among  the  modems,  but  others  are 

*  as  yet  unknown  in  theory  or  practice. 

'I  now  proceed  to  define  all  these  species  by 

*  determining  the  intervals  of  which  they  severally 
'  consisted,  beginning  by  the  diatonicum  intensum  as 
'  the  most  easy  and  mmiliar. 

'  The  diatonicum  intensum  was  composed  of  two 
'  tones  and  a  semitone ;  but,  to  speak  exactly,  it  con- 
'  sists  of  a  semitone  major,  a  tone  minor,  and  a  tone 
'major.  This  is  in  daily  practice,  and  we  find  it 
'  accurately  defined  by  Didymus  in  Ptolemy's  Har- 
'  monies,  published  by  Dr.  WaUis.f 

'  The  next  species  is  the  diatonicum  molle,  as  yet 
'undiscovered,  as  far  as  appears  to  me,  by  any 
'modern  author.  Its  component  intervals  are  the 
'  semitone  major,  an  intervw  composed  of  two  semi- 
'  tones  minor,  and  the  complement  of  these  two  to 
'  the  fourth,  being  an  interval  equal  to  a  tone  major 
'  and  an  enarmonic  diesis. 

'  The  third  species  is  the  chromaticum  tonissum, 
'  its  component  intervals  are  a  semitone  major  suc- 
'  ceeded  by  another  semitone  major,  and  lastly,  the 
'  complement  of  these  two  to  the  fourth,  commonly 

*  called  a  superfluous  tone. 

'The  fourth  species  is  the  chromaticum  sesqui- 

.  '  alterum,  which  is  constituted  by  the  progression  of 

'  a  semitone  major,  a  semitone  minor,  and  a  third 

'minor.     This  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  the 

t  Dr.  WalUt  has  remaiked  in  the  passage  abore  dted,  that  it  had  long 
been  a  matter  of  controrersy  whether  the  system  of  the  modems  corres- 
ponded with  the  Intense  diatonic  of  Arlstozenus,  the  ditonic  diatonic  of 
Ptolemy,  or  rather  Pythagoras,  or  the  intense  of  Ptolemy :  and  though  he 
seems  to  incline  to  the  o]^ion  of  ZarUno,  that  the  muslo  now  in  use  is 
no  other  than  the  intense  diatonic  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  tu  firom  clear  that 
the  modems  have  gone  farther  than  barely  to  admit  in  theory  and  in  a 
course  of  numerical  ealcul»tion  the  latter  as  the  most  eligible.  Sattnas, 
lib.  III.  cap.  xiiL  contends  for  an  equaUty  of  tones,  and  for  the  consequent 
necessitT  of  distributing  throughout  the  diapason  system  those  intenrals 
by  which  the  greater  tones  exceed  the  lesser. 

Bontempi,  Hist.  Mus.  188.  says  that  that  temperament  which  makes 
the  intenrals  irrrational,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  diyine  thing,  and 
asserts  that  nowhere  in  Italy,  nor  indeed  in  Europe,  does  the  practice  of 
discriminating  between  the  greater  and  lesser  tone  prevail  in  the  tuning 
of  the  organ,  and  that  the  organ  of  St.  Mark's  chapel  at  Venice,  where 
he  himsdf  sang  for  seven  years,  conthiued  to  be  tuned  without  regard  to 
th&i  distinction,  notwithstanding  what  Zarlino  had  written  and  the  eflbrts 
he  made  to  set  it  varied. 

The  practice  has  long  been  in  tuning  the  organ,  and  such  like  instra- 
ments,  to  make  the  fifths  as  fiat  and  the  thirds  as  sharp  as  the  ear  will 
bear,  which  necessarily  induces  an  inequality  in  the  tones. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Harmonics,  second  edition,  pag.  88.  asserts 
that  since  the  invention  of  a  temperament,  the  ancient  svstems  of  ditonic 
diatonic,  intense  diatonic,  8ce.,  have  JusUy  been  laid  aside.  So  that  after 
so  many  opinions  to  the  contrary,  it  may  very  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  dlatomcum  inteanim  is  in  daily  practice  or  not. 
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'cliromatic  of  Didymns.*     Examples  among  the 
*  modems  are  frequent. 

*  Thfi  fifth  species  is  the  chromaticnm  molle.  Its 
'  intervals  are  two  suheequent  semitones  minor,  and 
'  the  complements  of  these  two  to  the  fourth,  that  is 
'  an  inteiral  compounded  of  a  third  minor  and  an 
'  enarmonic  diesis.  This  species  I  never  met  with 
'  among  the  modems. 

'The  sixth  and  last  species  is  the  enarmonic 
'  Salinas  and  others  have  determined  this  accurately.! 
'  Its  intervals  are  the  semitone  minor,  the  enarmonic 
'  diesis,  and  the  third  major. 

*  Examples  of  four  of  these  species  may  he  found 
'in  modem  practice.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any 
'theorist  who  ever  yet  determined  what  the  chro- 
'  maticum  toniseum  of  the  ancients  was ;  nor  have 
'any  of  them  perceived  the  analogy  hetween  the 
'  chromaticum  sesquialterum  and  our  modem  chro- 
'matic  The  enarmonic,  so  much  admired  hy  the 
'  ancients,  has  heen  little  in  use  among  our  musicians 
'  as  yet  As  to  the  diatonicum  intensum,  it  is  too 
'  ohvious  to  he  mistaken.' 

The  above-cited  letter  is  very  far  from  being 
what  the  title  of  it  indicates,  an  explanation  of  the 
various  genera  and  species  of  music  among  the 
ancients.  To  say  the  best  of  it,  it  contains  very 
little  more  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
writer  on  the  subject  of  ancient  music,  except  that 
seemingly  notable  discovery,  that  the  ancients  made 
use  of  both  an  ascending  and  descending  scale,  the 
consideration  whereof  will  be  presently  resumed. 
As  to  the  six  species  above  enumerated,  the  doctor 
says  four  are  in  modem  practice,  but  of  these  four 
he  has  thought  proper  to  mention  only  two,  namely, 
the  diatonicum  mtensum,  and  the  chromaticum  ses- 
qmalterum;  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had 
referred  to  a  few  of  those  examples  of  the  four, 
which  he  says  are  to  be  found ;  or  at  least  that  he 

•  Lili.  IL  cap.  ziT. 

t  SaliiMt  de  Mntki,  lib.  HI.  cap.  tUL 


had  mentioned  the  authors  in  whose  works  the  latter 
two  of  them  occur;  and  the  rather,  because  Dr. 
Wallis  asserts  that  the  enarmonic,  all  the  chromatics, 
and  all  but  one  of  the  diatonics,  for  many  years,  he 
might  have  said  centuries,  have  been  laid  aside. 

As  to  his  assertion  that  the  Greeks  made  use  of 
both  an  ascending  and  descending  scale,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  there  are  no  notices  of  any  such  dis- 
tinction in  the  writings  of  any  of  the  Greek  har- 
monicians.  The  ground  of  it  is  a  composition  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  in  the  year  1746,  to 
the  words  of  a  verse  in  the  gospel  of  St  Mark,|  so 
obscure,  if  we  consider  them  as  referring  to  the 
music,  that  they  serve  more  to  excite,  than  allay 
curiosity;  and  Pr.  Pepusch  could  not  have  wished 
for  a  fairer  opportunity  of  displaying  his  leaming 
and  ingenuity  than  the  solution  of  this  musicid 
enigma  afforded  him.  Nay,  had  he  condescended 
to  give  this  composition  in  the  state  he  found  it,  or 
had  he  barely  referred  to  it,  the  world  would  have 
been  sensible  of  the  obligation.  The  only  excuse 
that  can  be  alledged  for  that  incommunicative  dis- 
position which  the  whole  of  thb  letter  betrays,  is, 
that  the  author  of  it  subsisted  for  many  years  by 
teaching  the  precepts  of  his  art  to  young  students, 
and  it  was  not  his  interest  to  divulge  them.  How 
far  the  composition  above-mentioned,  which  is  not 
yet  two  hundred  ^ears  old,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  will  not  here  be  in- 
quired into ;  but  it  may  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader  to  be  told  that  the  author  of  it  was  Costanzo 
Porta,  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  chapel-master  in  the 
church  of  St  Mark,  at  Ancona,  and  that  it  is  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  a  book  printed  at  Venice  in  1600, 
entitled,  *  V  Artusi,  overo  delle  Imperfettioni  della 
modema  Musica,'  written  by  Giovanni  Maria  Artusi, 
an  ecclesiastic  of  Bologna,  of  whom  a  particular 
account  will  hereafter  be  given.  As  to  the  com- 
position, it  is  for  four  voices,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

X  Chap.  !▼.  TCf.  9. 


bis    da-tnm    est 


no  -  see  Mis  -  te 
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no-see  Mis 
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ArtUBi  observes  upon  this  composition,  which,  the 
better  to  shew  the  contrivance  of  it,  is  here  given 
in  score,  that  it  is  a  motet  for  four  voices,  and  that 
it  may  be  smig  two  ways,  that  is  to  say,  firsts  as  the 
cliffs  direct  that  are  placed  nearest  to  the  notes,  and 
afterwards  taming  the  top  of  the  book  downwards, 
irom  the  right  to  the  left ;  taking  the  extreme  cliff 
for  a  guide  in  naming  the  notes ;  the  consequence 
whereof  will  be,  that  the  base  will  become  the  soprano, 
the  tenor  the  contralto,  the  contralto  the  tenor,  and 
the  soprano  the  base.  Besides  this,  he  says  that  the 
second  time  of  singing  it,  b  must  be  assumed  for  ^ 
and  in  other  instances  fa  for  hi.  He  concludes  wim 
a  remark  upon  the  words  of  this  motet,  that  they 
indicate  that  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  under- 
stand compositioms  of  this  kind. 

Upon  the  example  above  adduced  the  remark  is 
obvious,  that  it  falls  short  of  proving  the  use  of  both 
an  ascending  and  descending  scale  by  the  Greek 
harmonicians.  In  a  word,  it  is  evidence  of  nothing 
more  than  the  antiquity  of  a  kind  of  composition,  of 
which  it  is  probable  Ck>stanzo  Porta  might  be  the 
inventor,  namely  Aat,  where  the  parts  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  sung  as  well  backwards  as  forwards. 
In  this  he  has  been  followed  by^Pedro  Cerone,  and 
other  Smnish  musicians,  and  by  our  own  countryman 
Mway  Bevin,  and  others,  who  seem  to  have  thought 
that  tiie  merit  of  a  musical  composition  consisted 
more  in  the  intricacy  of  its  construction  than  in  its 
aptitude  to  produce  the  genuine  and  natural  effects 


of  fine  harmony  and  melody  on  the  mind  of  an 
unprejudiced  hearer. 

From  the  foregoing  representations  of  the  genera, 
the  reasons  for  the  early  preference  of  the  diatonic 
to  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic  are  clearly  deducible; 
but  notwithstanding  these  and  the  consequent  rejec- 
tion of  the  latter  two  by  Guide  and  all  his  followers, 
the  ingenuity  of  a  few  speculative  musicians  has 
betrayed  them  into  an  opmion  that  they  are  yet 
actually  existing,  and  that  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
intervfids,  occasionally  to  be  interposed  among  those 
that  constitute  the  diapason,  both  the  chromatic  and 
enarmonic  genera  may  be  brought  into  practice. 

The  first  of  these  bold  assertors  was  Don  Nicola 
Vicentino,  an  author  of  whom  farther  mention  will 
hereafter  be  made.  .  In  a  work  entitled  'L'Antica 
Musica  ridotta  alia  Modema  Prattica,*  published  by 
him  at  Home  in  1555,  we  find  not  only  the  tetra- 
chord  divided  in  such  a  manner  as  seemingly  to 
answer  the  generical  division  of  the  ancients,  but 
compositions  actually  exhibited,  not  only  in  one  and 
the  other  of  the  genera,  but  in  each  of  them  severally, 
and  in  all  of  them  conjunctly,  and  this  with  such 
a  degree  of  persuasion  on  his  part  that  he  had  accur- 
ately defined  them,  as  seems  to  set  all  doubt  at 
defiance. 

It  is  true  that  little  less  than  this  was  to  be 
expected  from  an  author  who  professes  in  the  very 
title  of  his  book  to  reduce  the  ancient  music  to 
modem  practice,  but  that  he  has  succeeded  in  his 
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attempt  so  few  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  in  the 
general  estimation  of  the  most  skilful  professors  of 
the  science,  Vicentino's  book  has  not  its  fellow  for 
musical  absurdity.*  And  of  the  justice  of  this 
censure  few  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  shall  peruse 
the  following  account  of  himself  and  of  his  studies : — 
'  To  shew  the  world  that  I  have  not  grudged  the 

*  labour  of  many  years,  as  well  for  my  own  improve- 
'  ment,  as  to  be  useful  to  others,  in  the  present  work 
'I  shall  publish  all  the  three  genera  with  their 

*  several  species  and  commixtures,  and  other  inven- 

*  tions  never  ^iven  to  the  world  by  any  body;  and 
'shall  shew  in  how  many  ways  it  is  possible  to 
'compose  variously  in  the  sharp  and  flat  modes: 
'though  at  present  there  are  some  professors  of 
'  music  that  blame  me  for  the  trouble  I  take  in  this 
'kind  of  learning,  not  considering  the  pains  that 
'  many  celebrated  philosophers  have  taken  to  explain 
'  the  doctrine  of  harmonics ;  nevertheless  I  shall  not 
'  desist  from  my  endeavours  to  reduce  to  practice  the 
'ancient  genera  with  their  several  species  by  the 
'  means  of  voices  and  instruments ;  and  if  I  shall 
'  fail  in  the  attempt,  I  shall  at  least  give  such  hints 
'to  men  of  genius  as  may  tend  to  the  improve- 

*  ment  of  music.  We  see  by  a  comparison  of  the 
'  music  that  we  use  at  present,  with  that  in  practice 
'  a  hundred,  nay  ten  years  ago,  that  the  science  is 
'  much  improved ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  these 
'  improvements  of  mine  will  appear  strange  in  com- 
'  parison  with  those  of  our  posterity,  and  the  reason 
'is,  that  improvements  are  continually  making  of 
'  things  already  invented,  but  the  invention  and  be- 

*  ginmng  of  every  thing  is  difl&cult ;  therefore  I  re- 
'  joice  that  Ood  has  so  far  favoured  me,  that  in  these 
'  days  for  his  honour  and  glory  I  am  able  to  shew 
'  my  honourable  face  among  the  professors  of  music 
'  It  is  true  that  I  have  studied  hard  for  many  years ; 
'  and  as  the  divine  goodness  was  pleased  to  enlighten 
'  me,  I  began  this  work  in  the  fortieth  year  of  my 
'age,  in  tibe  year  1550,  the  jubilee  year,  in  the 
'  happy  reign  of  Pope  Julius  the  Third ;  since  that 
'  I  have  gone  on,  and  by  continual  study  have  en- 
'  deavoured  to  enlarge  it,  and  to  compose  according 
'to  the  precepts  therein  contained,  as  likewise  to 
'teach  the  same  to  many  others,  who  have  made 
'some  progress  therein,  and  particularly  in  this 
'  illustrious  town  of  Perrara,  where  I  dwell  at  pre- 
'  sent,  to  the  inhabitants  whereof  I  have  explained 
'  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art ;  and  many 
'  lords  and  gentlemen  who  have  heard  the  sweetness 
'  of  this  harmony  have  been  charmed  therewith,  and 
'  have  taken  pains  to  learn  the  same  with  exquisite 
'  diligence,  because  it  really  comprehends  what  the 
'  ancient  writers  shew.  As  to  the  diatonic  genus,  it 
'  was  in  use  in  the  music  sung  at  public  festivals,  and 
'  in  common  places,  but  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic 
'  were  reserved  for  the  private  diversion  of  lords  and 
'  princes,  who  had  more  refined  ears  than  the  vulgar, 
'  and  were  used  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  great 
'  persons  and  heroes.    And,  not  to  detract  from  the 

•  This  Is  remaxlced  by  Gio  Battista  Donl,  in  bis  treatise  entitled 
De  PrsMtaotia  Mosica  reterls.  Ftorent  1647,  and  numberless  other 
writers.  Klxcher,  howerer,  seems  to  entertain  a  diflbrent  opinion  of  it; 
his  sentiments  are  glren  at  length  in  a  sabseqoent  page  of  this  cluqtter. 


'  virtues  of  the  ancient  princes,  the  most  excellent 
'  prince  of  Perrara,  Alfonso  d'Este,  after  having  very 
'  much  countenanced  me,  has  with  great  favour  and 
*  facility  learned  the  same,  and  thereby  shown  to  the 
'  world  the  image  of  a  perfect  prince ;  and  he,  as  he 
'  has  a  most  worthy  name  of  eternal  glory  in  arms, 
'  so  has  he  acquired  immortal  honours  by  his  skill  in 
'  the  sciences.7 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  his  notable  design  of 
accommodating  the  ancient  music  to  modem  practice, 
Vicentino  has  exhibited  in  the  characters  of  modem 
notation  a  diatonic,  a  chromatic,  and  an  enarmonic 
fourth  and  fifth  in  all  their  various  forms.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  their  several  varieties, 
taken  from  the  third  book  of  his  work  above-cited, 
pages  59  a,  59  b,  62  b,  et  seq. : — 

DIATONIC   POUKTHS. 

1  S  3 


E33 


liZISZ 


:5--^2= 


CHROMATIC    POURTHS. 

19  8 


^i=rR^r-rH  ^  ,  p  ^H^^^ 


ENARMONIC   POURTHS. 

18  8 


3Z3I 


-♦ 


w 


jsn 


3=351 


DIATONIC    PIPTHS. 

1 9 


»      ^ 


»      <l 


* 


=5=21 


i 


::5=2= 


CHROMATIC   PIPTHS. 

1 8 


I       ^    U    ^^V-^lA-HI    n      i>    ^*    iJ^^ 


* 


■jyg-tf  ^^    »    Ml  ft-J^ 


iai 


ENARMONIC    PIPTHS. 

1  8 


"ffi^  ^  1^^  ^  ^  Jh  ^♦"^ll  „9^^  ^  ^  *^°  fe:g:| 


»  »-] 


3 4  ,  K_     »    _ 

-. r-. V    ^   »    II         .  ter-^   »  »»  tfa  g  H 

»-)j(»  l?0  0  fl  »        If  0  0  ^»  ^^^^^       W 


Having  thus  adjusted  the  several  intervals  of  a 
fourth  and  fifth  in  each  of  the  three  ffenera,  the 
author  proceeds  to  exhibit  certain  compositions  of  his 
own  in  each  of  them ;  and  first  we  have  a  motet 
composed  by  himself,  and  sung,  as  he  says,  in  his 

t  liibro  primoi  eap.  ir* 
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dniTcli  on  the  day  of  the  resnrrection,  as  a  specimen      Itil  i.  «i        m  M  *>        a 

of  the  true  chromatic :—  ^S )  H  |-| h    p  p        * 


Af|M,,,bBb,IHi|lj»    _    ..,,,,     .11    «^.      j,n    „     Al-le-la-U,  Al-le-ta-i*.       Al-le-lu-i., 


I  Al-le-hi-ia,  Al.le-la- 


Al-le>la-ia,  Al- le-la    -    •    is,    h«!0  di-w 


ia,  Al-le-la-U, 


Al-le-la-ia,  Al-le-lu     -     layhsBc  di-es  qnam 


quamfe  -cit    do-mi-nus,  hsBC  di  -  es  quam  fe  -  cit  ^^1    ^     T    I^      1-—^     '"      1^^^   ^  ~R    ^ 


fai-T^    .    i-^^^B 


do  -  mi-niu,    qnam  fe  -  cit  do  -  mi    -    -    nus ; 


^S=s 


ti    *  P\  *^ 


£^  -111- te-miis  ei   le  -  temur,  ex  -  ul-to-mns  et 


do  -minus,  qoam  fe-cit  do  -  mi      -     nus ;  Ex  -  nl  - 
-  te-mos    et    le-te-mm*,   ex-nl-te-mus   et    le  - 


^    j|fN  ^  *>  ri-^iF-r_iL.N  .   >,^ 


W«*«Ma-id*'" 


i 


-    -  te-mnr  in    e  -  a,      et  le   -    te-mur  in   e  -  a. 


-  te  -  mnr    in   ea,      et    le  -  te  -  mnr     in    ea. 


SHii:  >BhH,  M  '  w-T^ 


P^ 


tt=3s: 


a  *  fl     n-A. 


g^ 


-^ =P= 

Al-le-  In-ia,  Al-le-ln-i«,  Al-Ie-ltt-ia, 


iW      S 


-l=U-fl- 


Al-le-ln-ia,  Al-le-ln-ia,  Al  -  le  -  In  -  is, 


=BF=*= 


B^I 


Al  -  le  -  lu  -  is,   Al  •  le  -  lu     -     is,       hoc 


IP=2= 


",'|.^T<[).^j::^^  ^^4_I  ;  ^  '-^ 


::;;3C 


di  -  es  quam  fe  -  dt    do  -  mi  -  mu,  hnc  di  -  es 

zsz 


Al-le-lu-ia,  Al-le-la     -     ia,      hsecdi-esqnam 

qmun  fe  -  dt  do  -  mi    -      -    dob  ;     Ex  -  nl  -  to  • 


fe  -  cit  do  -  mi-nns,  hec  di-es,     Iubc   di  -  es  qnam 


lt||— T-TT+ir^^^a 


p  -y 


g   » 


fe-dt  do  -  minus, qnam  fe  -  dt  do  -  mi      -     nns ; 


® H — trw 

-  mus  et    le  -  te-mmr,  ex  -  nl  -  t^mos  et    le-te  - 


i 


■&-*■ 


P  *  u.  »  B  'ttlUft  B  t  tt::;;jg    S 


i 


iW: 


^*==g- 


^ 


i 


Ex-nl-te-mus  et  le  -  te-mur,  ex- ul-te-muset  le  -         •    •  ni^  in    e  -  a,         et    le- te-mur   in    e  -  a. 

^_^    ft    M     ■  -  -L  jfcL!   M  Alleluia, 

'^^♦^I1*P^»  -*-8K  i^   H  Ab  an  example  of  the  enarmonic,  he  gives  the  fol- 


-    •  te-murin   e  -  a^      et   le-temur  in    e  -  a. 


As  an  example  ot  tne  enarmomc,  ne  gives  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  the  beginning  of  a  madrigal  in  fonr 
parts: — 


^  N  ;4  ,  ,"  P  *  - ;  i  t  A%^— r»?^^«  ^1  *  .  -^^liH   I   ^  *"  ^ 


So-av*  e  dol-c*ar -do-re        y 


che  fra  piante  sos-pi  -  ri,    chefra  pi-an-te   sos-pi-ri 


i 


MLiJ*"i " '  i'-\  „  n""  nil!  .-^M-^  *  u„ ;,  :,^ap 


So -ay*  e    dol  -  c'ar  -  do -re      fl 


che  f ra     piante  sos-pi  -  ri     y 


^^^  j.j  LI  i M^-  ^MU!lI?^---  V  ^Bfa^^^P^i^M^ 


8o-aV  e    dol  -  c*ar  -  do- re       y 


che  fra  piante   sos-pi  •  ri    y 


m 


<|H  '  Hi^^-tS 


^;;;T=r^^^'^"^^^r^-i  j-jl-j^ 


So-ay*    e    doWV  do -re       ij 


che  fra  piante         sos-pi-ri   -  plan 


NetB.~Viet!itliio  has  not  been  psrtleular  hi  explaiiiing  the  um  of  4he  points  ovsr  msny  of  the  notee  in  this  and  the  following  ezamplet  of  the 
enmnonk ;  Irat  Horn  the  praedee  of  SoUnas  and  other  writers  it  is  preramed  that  the  pohit  is  taitended  to  denote  the  ensrmonio  dienii  m  defined  in 
the  foregoing  representatisiis  of  that  gentu. 
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And  as  a  proof  of  the  practicability  of  uniting  all 
the  genera  in  one  composition,  he  exhibits  the  fol- 
lowing madrigal  for  four  voices,  which  he  says  may 
be  sung  in  five  ways,  that  is  to  say,  as  diatonic,  as 
chromatic,  as  chromatic  and  enarmonic,  as  diatonic 
and  chromatic,  and  lastly  as  diatonic,  chromatic,  and 
enarmonic : — 


S^^^ 


SE 


tzpO: 


ques-ti  dol-ci  la  -  mi,  dol-ci   lu-miche  tan-to 


fe^Ss^^^^^i^ 


Ii5I=3C 


II 


i^f^^n-r'^^'"^''  '^-^  mi3i==o=,=i^f=^p^t^=p^S: 


dol-ce-men-te,  cho  tan -to  dol-ce-mente       mi 


Dol-ce   mi-o  ben  ij 


8on  qnesti  dol-ci 


con-sa  -  mi,      che  tan-to  dol-cemen-te      mi  con  - 


:te* 


^ 


::p 


$ES^^ 


Utrr^    IIM^r^^^t^lE^^EE^^EEq^^^ 


lu  -  mi,  dol  -  ci    lu  -  mi,  del  -  ce  mio  ben  son  questi 
dol  -  ci  lu-  mi      son  questi,  dol  -  ci     lu  -  mi  che 


8U  -  mi      dol  -  ce -men-te^   mi    con-  su  -  mi. 


^^  ^  ^  u-^^SU-bU: 


^^^^^^^^^^ 


:35IIS5" 


Dol-ce    mi-o  ben  ij 


son  ques-ti 


tan  -  to,  dol-oe-men-te     che  tan  -  to,  dol-ce-men-te 
mi  con-sa -mi,  che  tan-to  dol-ce-men-te      fan  -  no. 


^f=^^^^^^^^==r=f^P^^F=f 


dol-ci   lu-mi,      dol -co   mi-o   ben   9 


^6^^^"=^"H^ 


{>   ^    az 


^ 


3J=tt: 


Jgj^t^Ea 


»     » 


r^tezag 


son  ques-ti  dol-ci  lu-mi       che  tan -to   dol-ce  - 


che  doLcc-men-te  mi con-su-mi,  mi  con- bu  -  mi. 


Wl  i  ''!  M^ 


»      0 


*    fe: 


^ 


-  men-te 


fan -no,  che 


|^&tst-^"^'ttt"p^j^p^  ^^^"^^-G  a  ^  jL-t-bi 


Dol-ce  mio  ben   ij 


son  questi  dol-ci 


mi   oon-su-mi,  che  dol-ce-men-te    mi  con  - 


i 
i 


^^^F^s;^5=i=i^-H=t=  M 


m    lli|»  ^^^ 


lu-mi,     dol-ce  mi-o  ben  ij 


son  ques-tS, 


su-mi, 


mi  con  -  su  -  ml.       Hay  -  mc. 


dol-d    lu-mi,  dol-ci   lu.mi,  che  tan-to,  che  tan-to. 


dol-ce-mente     fan-no, che  dol-cemen-te, che  dol- 


f±J!:d^-U4.1^J:^^t^-=Jp^ 


-    ce-mente  mi  con-BU-mi,mi  con-su-mi,  fan-no  che 

X. 


^^^^^^^A  t  i''->^'=i 


dol-ce-men-te   mi  con-su-mi,  mi  con-su  -  mi. 


^^ 


i^^i^^^^^=r^^f^ 


M 


Dol-ce   mi-o  hen  son  questi  dol-ci   lu  - 


^M!s»-3a£ 


«    -   mi,  dol-ce  mio  ben  son  ques-ti  dol-d  lu-xni,  son 


Kircher  seems  to  think  that  Vicentino  has  suc- 
ceeded in  this  his  attempt  to  restore  the  ancient 
genera ;  and  if  he  has,  either  the  discovery  was  of 
no  worth,  or  the  modems  have  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for  in  their  not  adopting  it.  The  following 
are  the  sentiments  of  Kircher  touching  Vicentino 
and  his  endeavours  to  reduce  the  ancient  music  to 
modem  practice : — *  The  first  that  I  know  of  who 

*  invented  the  method  of  composing  music  in  the 

*  three  genera,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  andents, 
'  was  iNicolaus  Vicentinus  ;♦  who  when  he  perceived 
'  that  the  division  of  the  tetrachords  according  to  the 
'three  genera  by  Boetius  could  not  suit  a  poly- 
'phonous  melothesia  and  our  ratio  of  composition, 
'  devised  another  method,  which  he  treats  of  at  large 
'in  an  entire  book.  There  were,  however,  not 
'  wanting  some,  who  being  strenuous  admirers  and 

*'  Kircher  is  mistaken  in  his  assertion  that  Vicentino  was  the  first  ivho 
attempted  the  revival  of  the  ancient  genera;  for  it  seems  that  Giovanni 
Spataro,  of  Bologna,  in  the  year  1512,  made  an  attempt  of  that  kind,  but 
Tnthout  success.  Stoxia  della  Musica  di  Giambatista  Martiui,  torn.  t. 
pag.  126,  in  not. 

But  notwithstanding  the  discouragements  the  two  writers  above- 
mentioned  met  with,  Domcnico  MasK>ehi,  of  Rome,  about  the  year  1600, 
attempted  a  composition  In  all  the  three  genera,  entitled  Planctua  Matiis 
Euryalis,  which  Is  printed  in  the  Musmgia,  torn.  I.  pag  660. 
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'  defenders  of  ancient  music,  cavilled  at  lum  wrong- 
'  fully  and  undeservedly  for  having  changed  the 
'genera  that  had  heen  wisely  instituted  hy  the 
'  ancients,  and  put  in  their  stead  I  know  not  what 
'spurious  genera;  hut  those  who  shall  examine 
*  more  closely  into  the  affair  will  he  obliged  to  con- 
'  fess  that  Vicentinus  had  very  good  reason  for  what 
'he  did,  and  that  no  other  diromatic  enarmonic 
'  polyphonous  melothesia  could  be  made  than  as  he 
'taught'* 

This  declaration  of  Eircher  is  not  easily^  to  be 
reconciled  with  those  positive  assertions  of  his  in  the 
Musurgia,  that  the  ancients  were  strangers  to  poly- 
phonous music ;  and  the  examples  above  given  are 
all  of  that  kind. 

But  waving  this  consideration,  whoever  will  be  at 
the  pains  of  examining  these  several  compositions, 
will  find  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  manner 
of  dividing  the  tetrachord  in  the  several  genera ;  he 
will  not  be  able  easily  to  discover  the  chromatic  in- 
terval of  three  incomposite  semitones;  much  less 
will  he  be  able  to  make  out  the  enarmonic  diesis ; 
and  much  greater  will  be  his  difficulty  to  persuade 
himself,  or  any  one  else,  that  either  of  the  above 
compositions  can  stand  the  test  of  an  ear  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  harmony  and  discord. 

But  all  wonder  at  this  attempt  of  Vicentino  must 
cease,  when  it  is  known  that  he  contended  with  some 
of  the  greatest  musicians,  his  contemporaries,  that  the 
modem  or  Guidonian  system  was  not  simply  of  the 
diatonic  kind,  but  compounded  of  all  the  three  genera. 
He  has  himself,  in  the  forty-third  chapter  of  his 
fourth  book,  given  a  most  curious  relation  of  a  dis- 
pute between  him  and  a  reverend  &ther  on  this 
subject,  which  produced  a  wager,  the  decision 
whereof  was  referred  to  two  very  skilful  professors, 
who  gave  judgment  against  him.  An  account  of  this 
diBptite  is  contained  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  the 
present  work. 

CHAP.  IX. 

It  does  not  anywhere  appear  that  the  music  which 
gave  rise  to  the  controversy  between  Vicentino  and 
his  opponents,  was  any  other  than  what  is  in  use  at 
this  day ;  which  that  it  is  the  true  diatonic  of  the 
ancients  is  more  than  probable ;  though,  whether  it 
be  the  diatonicum  Pythagoricum,  or  &e  diatonicum 
intensum  of  Aristoxenus,  of  Didymus,  or  of  Ptolemy, 
has  been  thought  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
ascertain,  but  is  of  little  consequence  in  practice. 

But  we  are  not  to  understand  by  this  that  the 
music  now  in  use  is  so  purely  and  simply  diatonic, 
as  in  no  degree  to  participate  of  either  the  enarmonic 
or  chromatic  genus,  for  there  is  in  the  modem  scale 
such  a  commixture  of  tones  and  semitones  as  may 
serve  to  warrant  a  supposition  that  it  partakes  in 
some  measure  of  the  ancient  chromatic ;  and  that  it 
does  so,  several  eminent  writers  have  asserted,  and 
seems  to  be  the  general  opinion.  Monsieur  Brossard 
says,  that  after  the  division  of  the  tone  between  the 

*  Hnsurg.  torn.  I.  pag.  687. ' 


Mese  and  Paramese  of  the  ancients,  which  answer  to 
our  A  and  J],  into  two  semitones,  it  was  thought 
that  the  other  tones  might  be  divided  in  like  manner; 
and  that  therefore  the  modems  have  introduced  the 
chromatic  chords  of  the  ancient  scale,  and  thereby 
divided  the  tones  major  in  each  tetrachord  into  two 
semitones :  this,  he  adds,  was  effected  by  raising  the 
lowest  chord  a  semitone  by  means  of  this  character, 
%  which  was  placed  immediately  before  the  note 
so  to  be  raised,  or  on  its  place  immediately  after 
the  cliff.  Again  he  says,  that  it  having  been  found 
that  the  tones  minor  terminating  the  tetrachords 
upwards  were  no  less  capable  of  such  division  than 
the  tones  major,  they  added  the  chromatic  chords  to 
the  system,  and  in  like  manner  divided  the  tones 
minor,  so  that  the  octave  then  became  composed  of 
thirteen  sounds  and  twelve  intervals,  eight  of  which 
sounds  are  diatonic  or  natural,  distinguished  in  the 
following  scheme  by  white  notes  thus,  0  and  five 
chromatic  by  black  ones  thus,  ♦  with  the  sharp  sign, 
which  Brossard  calls  a  double  diesis  prefixed  to  each 
of  the  notes  so  elevated : — 


^y-  .jx  o*#  ft  '*'  '^"- 


rlTT-H-ff-^ 


t 


This,  though  a  plausible,  is  a  mistaken  account  of 
the  matter ;  for  first  it  is  to  be  observed,  this  intro* 
duction  of  the  semitones  into  the  system,  was  not  for 
the  purpose  of  a  progression  of  sounds  different  from 
that  in  the  diatonic  genus  :  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
more  was  intended  by  it  than  to  render  it  subservient 
to  the  diatonic  progression ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
institute  a  progression  in  the  diatonic  series  from  any 
given  chord  in  the  diapason,  and  we  see  the  design  of 
this  improvement  in  its  effects. 

For,  to  assume  the  language  of  the  modems,  if  we 
take  the  key  of  E,  in  which  no  fewer  than  four  of  the 
sharp  signatures  are  necessary,  it  is  evident  to  demon- 
stration that  in  the  system  of  the  diapason  the  tones 
and  semitones  will  arise  precisely  in  the  same  order 
as  they  do  in  the  key  of  C,  where  not  one  of  those 
signatures  are  necessary,  and  the  same,  mutatis 
mutandis,  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  keys  with  the 
greater  third ;  and  the  like  will  be  found  in  those 
with  the  lesser  third,  comparing  them  with  that  of 
A,  tiie  prototype  of  them  all.  J 

From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  use  of  the  above 
signatures  has  no  effect  either  in  the  intension  or 
remission  of  the  intervals ;  but  the  same  remain,  not* 
withstanding  the  application  of  them  the  same  as  in 
the>diatonic  genus. 

It  is  true,  that  since  the  invention  of  polyphonous 
or  symphoniacal  music,  a  species  of  harmony  of 
which  the  ancients  seem  to  have  been  totally 
ignorant ;  among  the  various  combinations  that  may 
occasionally  occur  in  a  variety  of  parts,  some  may 
arise  that  shall  nearly  answer  to  the  chromatic  in- 
tervals,  and  it  shall  sometimes  happen  that  a  given 
note  shall  have  for  its  accompaniment  those  sounds 
that  constitute  a  chromatic  tetrachord ;  and  of  this 
opinion  are  some  of  the  most  skilful  modem  organists, 

r  t  Dictionaiie  de  Hutiqne,  Artide  Ststsma. 
1  i  See  this  demonstrated  in  tlie  next  l)ook. 
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who  ftre  inclined  to  think  that  they  sometimes  use  the 
chromatic  intervals,  without  knowing  that  they  do 
80.*  But  the  question  in  debate  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  a  comparison  of  the  melody  of  the 
modems  with  that  of  the  ancients ;  and  in  that  of 
the  modems  we  meet  with  no  such  progression  as 
that  which  is  characterised  by  three  incomposite 
semitones  and  two  semitones,  which  is  the  least 
precise  division  of  the  tetrachord  that  any  of  the 
ancients  haye  given  us. 

Our  countryman  Morley  gives  his  opinion  of  the 
matter  in  the  following  words : — '  The  music  which 

*  we  now  use  is  neither  just  diatonic,  nor  right 

*  chromatic.  Diatonicum  is  that  which  is  now  in  use, 
'and  riseth  throughout  the  scale  by  a  whole  note,  a 
'  whole  note,  and  a  lesser  or  half  note.  A  whole  note 
'is  that  which  the  Latins  call  Integer  Tonus,  and 
'is  that  distance  which  is  betwixt  any  two  notes, 
'except  mi  asid  fa;  for  betwixt  mi  BxAfa  is  not  a 
'full  halfe  note,  but  is  lesse  than  halfe  a  note  by  a 
'comma,  and  therefore  called  the  lesser  halfe  note,  in 
'this  manner: — 


'  Likewise  by  that  \duch  is  said  it  appeareth  this 
*  point,  which  our  organists  use — 


-<v  $<>      »-)|h»- 


'  is  not  right  chromatica,  but  a  bastard  point,  patched 
'  up  of  halfe  chromaticke  and  half  diatonick.    Lastlie, 

*  it  appeareth  by  that  which  is  said,  that  those  vir- 
'  ginals  which  our  unleamed  musytians  cal  cromatica 
'  (and  some  also  grammatica)  be  not  right  chromatica, 
'but  half  enharmonica;  and  that  al  the  cluromatica 
'may  be  expressed  uppon  our  common  virginals  ex- 

*  cept  this : — 


E5 


i 


I 


'Chromatioum  is  that  which  riseth  by  semitonium 
'minus,  or  the  less  halfe  note,  the  greater  halfe  note, 
'and  three  halfe  notes  thus  :^ 


i 


3*az 


w^  i>  ^y^^T^ 


'The  greater  halfe  note  betwixt  fa  and  m  in  b 
*fa  |]  mi.  Enarmonicum  is  that  which  riseth  by 
'diesis,  diesis  (diesis  is  the  halfe  of  the  lesse  halfe 
'  note)  and  ditonus ;  but  in  our  musicke  I  can  give  no 
'  example  of  it,  because  we  have  no  halfe  of  a  lesse 
'  semitonum ;  but  those  who  would  shew  it  set  down 
'  this  example 


^ 


^^♦^15 


I 


'  of  enarmonicum,  and  mark  the  diesis  thus  x  as  it 
'  were  the  halfe  of  the  apotome  or  greater  halfe  note, 
'  which  is  marked  thus  $.  This  sign  of  the  more 
'halfe  note  we  now-a-daies  confound  with  our  b 
'  square,  or  signe  o£  mi  in  }j  mi^  and  with  good 
'  reason ;  for  when  mi  is  sung  m  b  /a  Jj  wti,  it  is  in 
'  that  habitude  to  a  la  mi  re,  as  tne  double  diesis 
'maketh  F  fa  ut  sharpe  to  E  la  mi,  for  in  both 
'places  the  distance  is  a  whole  note;  but  of  this 
'  enough :  and  by  this  which  is  already  set  downe,  it 
'  may  evidentlie  appeare  that  this  kind  of  musi(i 
'which  is  usual  now-a-daies,  is  not  fully  and  in 
'every  respect  the  ancient  diatonicum;  for  if  you 
'  begin  any  four  notes,  singing  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  you 
'  shall  not  find  either  a  flat  in  E  2a  mi,  or  a  sharp  in 
'  Ffa  ut;  so  that  it  must  needes  follow  that  it  is 
'neither  just  diatonicum  nor  right  chromaticum. 

•  It  it  alio  said,  thAt  in  puMMS  of  Dotat  In  raccenioD  tlie  chromatic 
tntenrala  ■omatlmet  occur.  The  following  not  uncommon  pauago  ia 
mU  t»  bt  an  example  of  tho  hsmioUan  or  eeiquialtetal  chromatio^— 


'  for  if  you  would  thinke  that  the  sharpe  in  g  sol  re 
*  ut  would  serve  that  tume  by  experiment,  you  shall 
'  find  that  it  is  more  than  hsite  a  quarter  of  a  note  too 
'low/t 

From  hence  we  may  conclude  in  general,  that  the 
system  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  not  adapted  to  the 
chromatic  genus ;  and  were  there  a  possibility,  which 
no  one  can  admit,  of  rendering  the  chromatic  tolerable 
to  a  modem  ear,  the  revival  of  it  would  require  what 
has  often  been  attempted  in  vain,  a  new  and  a  better 
temperament  of  the  system  than  the  present. 

JVom  the  several  hypotheses  above  stated,  and  the 
different  methods  of  dividing  the  tetrachord  in  each 
genus,  it  clearly  appears  that  among  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Greek  harmonicians  there  was  a  great  diversity 
of  opinions  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  ttie 
genera.  And  it  also  appears  that  both  the  chromatic 
and  enarmonic  gave  way  to  the  diatonic,  as  being  the 
most  natural,  and  best  adapted  to  the  general  sense  of 
harmony ;  indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for 
the  invention  and  practice  of  the  former  two,  or  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  they  could  ever  be  rendered 
grateful  to  a  judicious  ear.  And  after  all  that  has 
been  said  of  the  enarmonic  and  chromatic,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  were  subservient  to  oratory,  or  in 
short  that  they  were  modes  of  speaking  and  not  of 
singing,  the  intervals  in  which  they  consist  not  being 
in  any  of  the  ratios  which  are  recognized  by  the  ear 
as  consonant  ^ 

Another  subject  in  harmonics,  no  less  involved  in 
obscurity,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Modes,  Moods,  or 
Tones,  for  so  they  are  indiscriminately  termed  by 
such  as  have  professed  to  treat  of  them.  The  appel- 
lation of  Moods  has  indeed  been  given  to  the  various 
kinds  of  metrical  combination,  used  as  well  in  music 
as  poetry,  and  were  the  word  Tone  less  equivocal 
than  Mode,  it  naight  with  propriety  be  substituted  in 
the  place  of  the*  former.  Euclid  has  given  no  fewer 
than  four  senses  in  which  the  word  Tone  is  accepted;^ 
whereas  that  of  Mode  or  Mood  is  capable  of  but  two ; 
and  when  it  is  said  that  these  appellations  refer  to 
subjects  so  very  different  from  each  other  as  sound 


t  Plaine  and 
n  Part  I. 
tintrod. 
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and  duration,  that  is  to  say  tone  and  time,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  preferred. 

To  consider  the  term  Mode  in  that  which  is  con- 
ceived to  be  its  most  eli^ble  sense,  it  signifies  a 
certain  series  or  progression  of  sounds.  Seven  in 
number  at  least  are  necessary  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  progression ;  and  the  distinction  of  one  mode 
from  another  arises  from  that  chord  in  the  system 
from  whence  it  is  made  to  commence ;  in  this  respect 
the  term  Mode  is  strictly  synonymous  with  the  word 
Key,  which  at  this  day  is  so  well  understood  as  to 
need  no  explanation. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  modes,  there  has  subsisted 
a  great  variety  of  opinions,  some  reckoning  thirteen, 
others  fifteen,  others  twelve,  and  others  but  seven ; 
andy  to  speak  with  precision,  it  is  as  illimitable  as 
the  number  of  sounds.  The  sounds  that  compose 
any  given  series,  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
acumen  or  gravi^  assigned  to  each,  are  capable  of 
an  innumerable  variety;  for  as  a  point  or  a  Ime  mav 
be  removed  to  places  more  or  less  distant  from  each 
other  ad  infinitum ;  in  like  manner  a  series  of  sounds 
may  be  infinitely  varied,  as  well  with  respect  to  the 
degtee  of  acumen  or  gravity,  as  the  position  of  each 
in  the  sptem  ;*  we  are  therefore  not  to  wonder  at 
the  diversity  of  opinions  in  this  respect,  or  that 
while  some  limit  the  modes  to  seven,  others  contend 
for  more  than  double  that  number. 

At  what  time  the  modes  were  first  invented  does 
no  where  clearly  appear.  Bontempi  professes  him* 
self  at  a  loss  to  fix  it;t  but  Aristides  Quintilianus 
intimates  that  they  were  known  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Pythagoras ;{  and  considering  the  improvements 
he  noiade,  and  that  it  was  he  who  perfected  the  great 
or  immutable  system,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  them;  but  the  contrary 
of  this  is  to  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Ptolemy, 
who  says  that  the  ancients  supposed  only  three  modes, 
the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Lydian,§  denomi- 
nations that  do  but  ill  agree  with  the  supposition 
that  any  of  them  were  invented  by  Pythagoras, 
who  it  is  well  known  was  a  Samian.  But  flE^er, 
Aristides  Quintilianus,  in  the  passage  above  referred 
to,  has  given  the  characteristical  letters  of  all  the 
fifteen  modes  according  to  Pythagoras ;  so  that  ad- 
mitting him  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  ad- 
ditional twelve,  the  institution  of  the  three  primitive 
modes  is  referred  backwards  to  a  period  anterior 
to  that  in  which  the  system  is  said  to  have  been 
perfected. 

Euclid  relates  that  Aristoxenus  fixed  the  number 
of  the  modes  at  thirteen,  that  is  say,  1.  The  Hyper- 
mixolydian  or  Hyperphrygian.  2.  The  acuter  Mix- 
olvdum,  called  also  the  Hyperiastian.  3.  The  graver 
Imxolydian,  called  also  the  Hyperdorian.  4.  The 
acuter  Lydian.  5.  The  graver  Lydian,  called  also 
the  iEolian.  6.  The  acuter  Phrygian.  7.  The 
graver  Phrygian,  called  also  the  lastian.  8.  The 
Dorian.  9.  The  acuter  Hypolydian.  10.  The  graver 
Hypolydiauy  called  also  the  Hypooeolian.    11.  The 

•  WtlUt,  JM^pend.  de  Vet  Ham.  pag.  S12. 

t  Hlttor.  Mat.  pag.  1S6. 

i  Lib.  I.  pag.  S8,  ex.  Ten.  Meibom. 

I  Haaunkor.  lib.  II.  cap.  vi  x.  ex  Ten.  WaUto. 


acuter  Hvpophrygian.  12.  The  graver  Hypophry- 
gian,  called  also  the  Hypoiastian.  13.  The  Hypo- 
dorian.||  The  most  grave  of  these  was  the  Hypo- 
dorian;  the  rest  followed  in  a  succession  towards  the 
acute,  exceeding  each  other  respectively  by  a  hemi- 
tone ;  and  between  the  two  extreme  modes  was  the 
interval  of  a  diapason.^ 

The  better  opinion  however  seems  to  be,  that 
there  are  in  nature  but  seven,  and  as  touching  the 
diversity  between  them,  it  is  thus  accounted  for.  The 
Proslambanomenos  of  the  hypodonan,  the  gravest  of 
all  the  modes,  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ancients, 
the  most  grave  sound  that  the  human  voice  could 
utter,  or  that  the  hearing  could  distinctly  form  a  judg- 
ment of;  they  made  ^e  Proslambanomenos  of  the 
hypoiastian  or  graver  hypophrygian  to  be  acuter 
by  a  hemitone  than  that  of  the  hypodonan;  and 
consequently  the  Hypate  of  the  one  more  acute  by 
a  hemitone  than  the  Hypate  of  the  other,  and  so  on 
for  the  rest;  so  that  the  Proslambanomenos  of  the 
hypoiastian  was  in  the  middle,  or  a  mean  between 
the  Proslambanomenos  of  the  hvpodorian  and  its 
Hypate  hypaton.  The  Proslambanomenos  of  the 
acuter  hypophrygian  was  still  more  acute  by  a  hemi- 
tone, and  consequently  more  acute  by  a  whole  tone 
than  the  hypodorian,  and  therefore  it  coincided  with 
the  Hypate  hypaton  of  that  mode,  as  is  thus  re- 
presented by  Ptolemy,  lib.  II.  cap.  xL*» 


ACUTE 


Tone 


Limma 


Tone 


Tone 


Limma 


Tone 


Tone 


GRAVE 


Hypermixolydian 

Mixolydian 

Lydian 

Phrygian 

Dorian 

Hypolydian 

Hypophrygian 

Hypodorian 


Those  who  contended  for  fifteen  modes,  among 
whom  Alypius  is  to  be  reckoned,  to  the  thirteen 
above  enumerated,  added  two  others  in  the  acute, 
which  they  termed  the  Hyperlydian  and  Hyper- 
a&olian.'li' 

But  against  this  practice  of  increasing  the  modes 
by  hemitones,  Ptolemy  argues  most  strongly  in  the 
eleventh  chapter,  and  also  in  the  four  preceding 
chapters  of  the  second  book  of  his  Harmonics :  and 
indeed  were  it  to  prevail,  the  modes  might  be 
multiplied  without  end,  and  to  no  purpose.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Martianus  Capella  contends  for 
fifteen  and  Glareanus  for  twelve  modes;  but  it  is  to 

I  Euclid.  Introd.  Harm.  pag.  xx. 

IT  Wallit.  Append,  de  Vet.  Harm.  pag.  8U. 

••  Ibid.  pag.  Sia. 

ttWaUia.    Append,  pag.  811. 
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be  observed,  that  both  these  hitter  writers  are,  ia 
respect  of  the  Greek  harmonicians,  considered  as 
mere  modems ;  and  besides  these  there  are  certain 
other  objections  to  their  testimony,  which  will  be 
mentioned  in  their  proper  place. 

As  to  the  two  additional  modes  mentioned  by 
Alypios,  they  seem  to  have  been  added  to  the  former 
thirteen,  more  with  a  view  to  regularity  in  the  names 
and  positions  of  the  modes,  than  to  any  particular 
use;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  assignable  period  of 
time  during  which  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that 
n^ore  than  thirteen  were  admitted  into  practice. 

Ptolemy  however  rejects  as  spurious  six  of  the 
thirteen  idlowed  by  the  Aristoxeneans,  and  this  in 
consequence  of  the  position  he  had  advanced,  that 
it  was  not  lawful  to  encrease  the  modes,  by  a  hemi- 
tone.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  give  his 
reasons  at  large  for  limiting  the  number  to  seven,  as 
his  doctrine  contains  in  it  a  demonstration  that  the 
encrease  of  them  beyond  that  number  was  rather 
a  corruption  than  an  improvement  of  the  harmonic 
science.  As  to  the  three  primitive  modes,  the 
Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Lydian,  each  of  them 
was  situated  at  the  distance  of  a  sesquioctave  tone 
from  that  next  to  it,*  and  therefore  the  two  extremes 
were  distant  from  each  other  two  such  tones ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  Phrygian  mode  was  more  acute 
than  the  Dorian  by  one  tone,  and  the  Lydian  more 
acute  than  the  Phrygian  by  one  tone ;  consequently 
the  Lydian  was  more  acute  than  the  Dorian  by  two 
tones. 

To  these  three  modes  Ptolemy  added  four  others, 
making  together  seven,  which,  as  he  demonstrates, 
are  all  that  nature  can  admit  of.  As  to  the  Hyper- 
mixolydian,  mentioned  by  him  in  the  tenth  chapter 
of  his  second  book,  it  is  evidently  a  repetition  of  the 
hypodorian. 

MIXOLYDL^ 

LYDIAN 

PHRYGIAN 

DORIAN 

HYPOLYDLA^ 

HYPOPHRYQIAN 

HYPODORIANt 

The  above  is  the  order  in  which  they  are  given 
by  Euclid,  Gkudentius,  Bacchius,  and  Ptolemy  him- 
self, though  the  latter,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his 
second  book,  has  varied  it  by  placing  Uie  Dorian 
first,  and  in  consequence  thereof  transposing  all  the 
rest ;  but  this  was  for  a  reason  which  a  closer  view 
of  the  subject  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  explain. 

EEaving  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  endeavour  to 
distinguish  between  the  legitimate  and  the  spurious 
modes,  it  may  now  be  proper  to  enter  upon  a  more 
particular  investigation  of  their  natures,  and  see 
if  it  be  not  possible,  notwithstanding  that  great 
diversity  of  opinion  that  has  prevailed  in  the  world, 
to  draw  from  those  valuable  sources  of  intelligence 
the  ancient  harmonic  writers,  such  a  doctrine  as  may 
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afford  some  degree  of  saiisihotion  to  a  modem  en- 
quirer. It  must  bo  confessed  that  this  has  been 
attempted  by  several  writers  of  distinguished  abil- 
ities, and  that  the  success  of  their  labours  has 
not  answered  the  expectations  of  the  world.  The 
Italians,  particularly  Franchinus,  or  as  he  is  also 
called,  Gaffurius,  Zaccone,  Zarlino,  Galilei,  and  others, 
have  been  at  infinite  pains  to  explain  the  modes  of 
the  ancients,  but  to  little  purpose.  Kircher  has  also 
undertaken  to  exhibit  them;  but  notwithstanding 
his  great  eradition  and  a  seeming  certainty  in  all  he 
advances,  his  testimony  is  greatly  to  be  suspected ; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Meibomius,  whenever  he 
professes  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients, 
he  is  scarcely  intitled  to  any  degree  of  credit  The 
reason  why  these  have  failed  in  their  attempts  is 
obvious,  for  it  was  not  till  after  most  of  them  wrote, 
that  any  accurate  edition  of  the  Greek  harmonicians 
was  given  to  the  world :  so  lately  as  the  time  when 
Morley  published  his  Introduction,  that  is  to  say  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  writings  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  them 
were  extant  even  in  manuscript ;  and  it  seemed  to 
be  the  opinion  that  they  had  perished  in  that  general 
wreck  of  literature  which  has  left  us  just  enough 
to  guess  at  the  greatness  of  our  loss. 

To  the  several  writers  above-mentioned  we  may 
add  Glareanus  of  Basil,  a  contemporary  and  intimate 
friend  of  Erasmus;  but  he  confesses  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy,  nor  indeed 
the  writings  of  any  of  the  Greek  Harmonicians,  and 
that  for  what  he  knew  of  them  he  was  indebted  to 
Boetius  and  Franchinus.  From  the  perusal  of  these 
authors  he  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  number 
of  the  modes  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  twelve ; 
and,  confounding  the  ancient  with  the  modem,  or,  as 
they  are  denominated,  the  ecclesiastical  modes,  which, 
as  originally  instituted  by  St.  Ambrose,  were  only 
four  in  number,  but  were  afterwards  by  St.  Gregory, 
about  the  year  600,  encreased  to  eight,  he  adopted 
the  distinction  of  authentic  and  plagal  modes,  and 
left  the  subject  more  perplexed  than  he  found  it 

To  say  the  truth,  very  few  of  the  modem  writers 
in  the  account  they  give  of  the  modes  are  to  be 
depended  on ;  and  among  the  ancients,  so  great  is 
the  diversity  of  opinions,  as  well  with  respect  to  the 
nature  as  the  number  of  them,  that  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  understand  the  designation  of 
each,  and  to  disoriminate  between  the  genuine  and 
those  that  are  spurious.  In  general  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  modes  answer  to  the  species  of 
diapason,  which  in  nature  are  seven  and  no  more, 
each  terminating  or  having  its  final  chord  in  a  regular 
succession  above  that  of  the  mode  next  preceding : 
for  instance,  the  Dorian,  which  had  its  situation  in 
the  middle  of  the  lyre  or  system,  had  for  its  final 
note  hypate  meson  or  E ;  the  Hypolydian,  the  next 
in  situation  towards  the  grave,  had  for  its  final  chord 
parhypate  meson  or  F ;  and  the  Hypophrygian,  the 
next  in  situation  towards  the  grave  to  the  Hypo- 
lydian, bad  for  its  final  chord  lychanos  hypaton  or  G; 
so  that  the  differences  between  the  modes  in  suc- 
cession, with  respect  to  their  degrees  of  gravity. 
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tsorresponddd  wHh  the  order  of  the  tones  and  semi- 
tones in  the  diatonic  series.  But  it  seems  that  those 
of  the  ancient  harmonicians,  who  contended  for 
a  greater  number  of  modes  than  seven,  effected  an 
encrease  of  them  by  making  the  final  chord  of  each 
in  succession,  a  semitone  more  acute  than  that  of  the 
next  preceding  mode :  and  against  this  practice  of 
augmenting  the  modes  by  semitones  Ptolemy  has 
expressly  written  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  his  Harmonics,  and  that  with  such 
force  of  reason  and  argument,  as  cannot  fail  to  con- 
vince every  one  that  reads  and  understands  him,  to 
which  end  nothing  can  so  much  conduce  as  the 
attentive  perusal  of  that  learned  Appendix  to  his 
Harmonics  of  Dr.  Wallis,  so  often  cited  in  the  course 
bi  this  work. 

Besides  this  Appendix,  the  world  is  happy  in  the 
possession  of  a  discourse  entitled.  An  Explanation  of 
the  Modes  or  Tones  in  the  ancient  Onecian  Music, 
by  Sir  Francis  Haskins  Eyles  Stiles,  Bart,  F.  R.  8., 
and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
the  year  1760;  and  by  the  assistance  of  these  two 
valuable  tracts  it  is  hoped  that  this  abstruse  part  of 
musical  science  may  be  rendered  to  a  great  degree 
intelligible. 

CHAP.  X. 

To  conceive  aright  of  the  nature  of  the  modes,  it 
must  be  understood,  that  as  there  are  in  nature  three 
different  kinds  of  diatessaron,  and  also  four  different 
kinds  of  diapente ;  and  as  the  diapason  is  composed 
of  these  two  systems,  it  follows  that  there  are  in 
nature  seven  species  of  diapason.*  The  difference 
among  these  several  svstems  arises  altogether  from 
the  d^erent  position  of  the  semitone  in  each  species. 
To  explain  this  difference  in  the  language  of  the 
ancient  writers  would  be  very  difficult,  as  the  terms 
used  by  them  are  not  so  well  calculated  to  express 
the  place  of  the  semitone  as  those  syllables  invented 
by  the  modems  for  that  sole  purpose,  the  practice 
whereof  is  termed  solmization.  We  must  therefore 
so  far  transgress  against  chronological  order,  as,  in 
conformity  to  the  practice  of  Dr.  Wallis,  to  assume 
these  syllables  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the 
several  species  of  diatessaron,  diapente,  and  diapason, 
reserving  a  particular  account  of  their  invention  and 
use  to  its  proper  place. 

To  begin  with  the  diatessaron;  it  contains  four 
chords  and  three  intervab :  its  species  are  also  three : 
the  first  is  said  to  be  that  which  has  la,  the  character- 
istical  ratio  or  sound  of  the  diatessaron,  as  xi  is  of 
the  diapente  and  diapason,  in  the  first  or  more  acute 
place ;  the  second  which  hath  it  in  the  second,  and 
the  third  which  hath  it  in  the  third.t 

Euclid  defines  these  several  species  by  the  appel- 
latives that  denote  their  situation  on  die  lyre,  viz., 
haovmHcyoi  Barypyknoi,  Meiroxvcyoc  Mesopyknoi, 
and  OivfTvKvoi  Oxypyknoi^  meaning  by  the  first 
the  series  from  Hypatp^  hypaton  to  Hypate  meson^ 

•  Vide  Ptdlem.  Hann.  lib.  II.  cap.  ix.  ex  wen.  WalUt.  Wallii. 
Append,  de  Vet.  Harm.  pag.  810.  Euclid.  lotrod.  Harm.  pag.  I€. 
ex  Tera.  Heibom.  Kirch.  Mnturg.  torn.  I.  cap.  xr.  it! 
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which  we  sing  in  ascending  from  the  grave  to  the 
acute  by  the  syllables  fa,  sol,  la;  by  the  second, 
the  senes  from  Parhypate  hypaton  to  Parhypate 
meson,  sol,  la,  fa;  and  by  the  third,  that  from 
Lychanos  hypaton  to  Lychanos  meson,  fa,  sol.  la.§ 
As  to  the  other  series  here  under  exhibited  from 
Hypate  meson  to  Mese,  it  is  inserted  to  shew  that 
the  diatessaron  is  capable  of  but  three  mutations; 
for  this  latter  will  be  found  to  be  precisely  the  same 
as,  or  in  truth  but  a  bare  repetition  of,  the  first,  ||  as 
is  evident  in  the  following  scales,  in  which  the 
extreme  or  grave  sound  from  which  we  ascend,  is 
distinguished  by  a  difference  of  character ;  the  syl- 
lables being  ever  intended  to  express  the  intervals 
or  ratios,  and  not  the  chords  themselves. 

SPECIES  of  the  DIATESSARON  IIL 
Mese  a   la 

Gsol 

F  fa 
Hypate  meson      E  la 

Dsol 

0    fa 
Hypate  hypaton  B  mi 

The  above  is  the  tetrachord  hypaton  of  the  great 
system ;  but  as  a  diapente  contains  five  chords  and 
four  intervals,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  several 
species  included  in  that  system  a  greater  series  is 
required ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  for  this  purpose 
to  make  use  of  those  two  tetrachords  between  which 
the  diezeuctic  tone  may  be  properly  interposed ;  and 
these  can  be  no  other  than  the  tetrachord  Meson,  and 
the  tetrachord  Diezeugmenon.  It  has  been  just  said 
that  the  characteristic  syllable  of  the  diapente  is  mi, 
and  this  will  be  found  to  occur  in  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  places  of  the  following  example  of 
the  possible  variations  in  that  system,  the  consequence 
whereof  is,  that  the  first  species  is  to  be  sung  fa,  sol, 
la,  mi,  the  second  sol,  la,  mi,  fa,  the  third  la,  mi, 
FA,  SOL,  and  the  fourth  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  as  in  the 
following  scales : — 

SPECIES  of  the  DIAPENTE  IV. 


t 

la 

' 

BOl 

BOI 

fa 

& 

fa 

u 

la 

la 

LA 

bol 

sol 

BOL 

1 

» 

FA 

3 

« 

2 

1 

Note  dieMugmenon 

e  la 

U 

dsol 

sol 

sol 

c   fa 

fa 

fa 

& 

Paramese 

bmi 

ni 

mi 

mi 

mi 

Mese 

a  la 

la 

la 

la 

LA 

Qsol 

lol 

sol 

SOL 

4 

P  fa 

a 

FA 

8 

Hypate  meson 

Ela 

h 

2 

These  are  all  Hha  mutations  of  whioh  the  diapente 
is  capable ;  that  an  additional  series,  namely,  that 
from  |]  to  f,  was  not  inserted  as  a  proof  of  it,  agree- 
able to  what  was  done  in  respect  to  the  next  pre- 
ceding diagram,  was  becaose  between  ]]  and  f  the 
diazenctic  tone  marked  by  the  syllable  hi  does  no 
where  occur:  or,  in  other  words,  that  series  is 
a  semidiapente  or  Mse  fifth,  containing  only  three 
tones,  which  is  less  by  a  semitone,  or,  to  speak  with 
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precision,  a  limma,  than  a  tme  diapente.     As  for 
example: 

J]  Semitone  c  Tone  d  Tone  e  Semitone  f 
and  were  another  series  to  be  added,  it  must  begin 
from  HI  or  };] ;  now  the  d^aiseactic  tone  is  the  interval 
between  a  and  }],  and  consequently  is  ont  of  the 
pentachord.* 

To  distingnish  the  seven  species  of  diapason^  two 
coignnct  diapasons  are  required;  for  example,  from 
Proslambanomenos  to  Nete  hyperboleon,  to  be  sung 
by  the  syllables  la,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la, 
FA,  SOL,  LA,f  in  which  series  will  be  found  all  the 
seven  s^ies  of  the  diapason ;  and  that  there  are  no 
more  will  appear  bv  a  repetidon  of  the  experiment 
made  in  the  case  of  the  diatessaron ;  for  were  we  to 
proceed  &rther,  and  after  the  seventh  begin  from 
a  or  LA,  the  succession  of  syllables  would  be  in  pre*- 
cisely  the  same  order  as  in  the  first  series,  which  is 
a  demonstration  that  those  two  species  are  the  same4 

VII. 


SPECIES  of  the  DIAPASON 

Nete  hyperboleon    aa  la 

g  Bol 
!    fa 

e    la 

dsol 

c    fa 

b  mi 

Meoe                      a   la 

I 

Osol 

8 

P   fa 

fi 

B   k 

L 

DboI 

» 

0    fa 

fi 

B  mi 

n 

ProeUmlMnomenoB  A  la 

L 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  to  exhibit  all  the 
various  species  of  diapason,  a  less  system  than  the 
disdiapason  would  have  been  insufficient ;  for  though 
the  same  sounds>  as  to  power,  return  after  the  single 
diapason,  yet  all  the  species  are  not  to  be  found 
therein.  Ftolemy  defines  a  system  to  be  a  con- 
sonance of  consonances;  adding,  that  a  system  is 
called  perfect,  as  it  contains  all  the  consonances  with 
their  and  every  of  their  species  ;||  for  that  whole 
can  only  be  said  to  be  perfect,  which  contains  idl  the 
parts.  According  therefore  to  the  first  ddSnition, 
the  diapason  iff  a  system,  as  is  also  the  diapason  and 
diatessaron^  the  diapason  and  diapente,  and  the  dia- 
diapason ;  for  every  of  these  is  composed  of  two  or 
more  consonances ;  but,  according  to  Hie  second  defi- 
nition, the  only  perfect  system  is  the  disdiapason ; 
for  that,  which  no  less  system  can  do,  it  contains  six 
consonances,  namely,  the  diatessaron  1,  diapente  2, 
diapason  8,  diapason  and  diatessaron  4,  diapason  and 
diapente  5,  and  disdiapason  6  ;^  and  nature  adnuts 
of  no  other. 

The  above  scales  declare  the  specific  difference 
between  the  several  kinds  of  diatessaron,  diapente, 
and  diapason^  by  shewing  the  place  of  the  semitone 
in  each. 

Salinas,**  by  a  discrimination  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  tone,  has  increased  the  number  of  combinationa 
of  the  diatessaron  to  six  in  this  manner : — 
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Three  species  of  Diatessaron 


Six  species  of  Diatessaron. 


Tone  minor.        Tone  major 


Semit    Tone  min.  Tone  min.  Semit  Tone  mai.  Tone  min. 
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Tone  mai. 
2.   •' 


Tone  maj. 
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According  to  wiiidi,  each  of  the  diatessarons  is 
taiade  to  consist  of  a  hemitone,  tone,  and  tone ;  yet 
ont  of  the  above  six  combinations,  we  see  that  these 
ifitervals  do  not  occur  twice  in  the  same  order. 


Besides  these,  Salinas  has  shewn  the  following  six 
other  species  of  diatessaron ;  in  his  opinion  not  less 
true  thim  those  above  exhibited : — 


IV. 


V. 


IL 


ni. 


VT 


Tone  major.       Tone  minor.  Semit.  Tone  major.  Tone  min.  Tonemi^.  8emit.  Tone  min.  Tone  major. 


it  seems  however  that  he  has  considered  that  as 
b  diatessaron,  which  in  truth  is  only  nominally  so, 
namely,  the  Tritonus  between  F  and  }] ;  *  the  situ- 
ation whereof,  in  respect  to  the  others  in  the  above 
diagram,  seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  a  motive 
for  inserting  from  Bede  an  account  of  a  very  curious 
method  of  divination,  formerly  practised,  which  is 
here,  with  some  small  variation,  translated  from 
Salinas : — 

'It  is  very  credible  that  this  disposition  gave 
'  rise  to  that  well-known  game,  the  design  whereof 
'  is  to  divine  when  three  men  placed  in  order  have 
'  distributed  among  themselves  three  lots  of  different 
'magnitudes,  which  of  those  lots  each  person  has 
'  received ;  which  must  be  done  after  six  manners, 
'and  those  the  same  by  which  the  diatessaron  is 
'divided,  and  its  intervals  placed  in  order  as  we 
'  have  shewn,  that  is  to  say,  each  lot  may  be  twice 
'  placed  in  each  of  the  three  situations ;  for  the  three 
'men  answer  to  the  three  places,  the  first  to  the 
'  grave,  the  second  to  the  mean,  and  the  third  to  the 
'  acute ;  and  the  three  lots  of  different  magnitudes  to 
'  the  three  intervals  also  of  different  quantity ;  the 
'  greater  to  the  greater  tone,  the  middle  to  the  lesser 
'tone,  and  the  least  to  the  semitone.  This  method 
'of  divination  is  performed  by  the  help  of  twenty- 
'four  little  stones,  of  which  the  diviner  himself 
'gives  one  to  the  first,  two  to  the  second,  and  three 
'  to  the  third,  with  this  injunction,  that  he  who  has 
'received  the  greatest  lot,  do  take  up  out  of  the 
'remaining  eighteen  stones  as  many  as  were  at  first 
'  distributed  to  him;  he  who  has  the  lot  in  the  middle 
'  degree  of  magnitude,  twice  as  many  as  he  has ;  and 
'he  that  has  the  least  lot,  four  times  as  many  as  he 
'also  has.  By  this  means  the  diviner  will  be  able  to 
'know  from  the  number  of  stones  remaining,  which 
*of  the  things  each  person  has;  for  if  the  distri- 
'bution  be  made  afi;er  the  first  manner,  there  vdll 

•  SaUnat  1>e  Musics,  lib.  IV.  a^  Hi. 


'  be  one  left ;  if  after  the  second  two,  if  after  the 
. '  third  three,  if  after  the  fourth  five,  if  after  the  fifth 
'six;  and,  lastly,  if  after  the  sixth  seven;  for  there 
'  can  never  four  remain,  for  which  a  twofold  reason 
'  may  be  assigned ;  the  one  from  the  disposal  of  the 
'  instituent,  who  from  the  truth  of  the  thing,  though 
'  perhaps  the  reason  thereof  was  not  known  by  him, 
'  was  impelled  to  constitute  the  game  in  this  manner. 
"  Hand  eqnidem  sine  mente  reor,  sine  numine  diviim.** 
'The  other  taken  from  the  constant  and  settled 
'order  of  the  harmonical   ratio;   but  four  cannot 
'  possibly  remain,  because  the  first  and  third  persons 
'  having  received  an  uneven  number  of  stones,  either 
'  of  them  must,  if  he  have  the  greatest  lot,  take  up 
'  an  uneven  number  also ;  as  by  Sie  injunction  of  the 
'instituent,  he  was  to  take  up  as  many  stones  as 
'were  at  first  distributed  to  him;   and  an  uneven 
'number  being  taken  out  of  an  even  one,  the  re* 
'  mainder  must  necessarily  be  uneven ;  but  as  each 
'of  them  may  have  the  greatest  lot  twice,  there 
'must  be  four  uneven  remainders  of  stones  out  of 
'  the  six  changes :  as  to  the  second,  he  can  have  it 
'  only  twice ;  because  as  he  has  an  even  number,  and 
'takes  up  a  number  equal  thereto,  there  must  an 
'  even  number  remain ;  for  the  others  must  also  take 
'  up  even  numbers,  as  they  are  enjoined  to  take  up 
'  twice,  and  four  times  as  many  as  they  had  received ; 
'  and  the  greatest  lot  may  fall  to  the  second  person 
'in  two  cases,  for  either  the  first  may  have  the 
'  middling,  and  the  third  the  smallest,  and  then  the 
'  remainder  will  be  two ;  or  contrarywise,  and  then 
'there  will  remain  six ;  and  as  the  greatest  lot  can- 
'  not  come  three  times  to  the  second,  it  is  plain  that 
'  the  third  even  number,  which  is  four,  cannot  by  any 

*  means  be  left.  But  the  other  reason  taken  from 
'  the  harmonical  ratio,  is  much  truer  and  stronger ; 

*  for  as  it  is  shewn  in  the  seven  sounds  of  a  diapason 
'from  C  to  c,  that  a  diatessaron  may  be  prodtced 
'  towards  the  acute  from  six  of  them,  that  is  to  say, 
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Uhe  first,  Becond,  third,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  the 
'fourth  being  passed  over  because  the  diatessaron 
'cannot  be  produced  therefrom;  so  also  in  this  play 
'  the  number  four  is  passed  over  as  having  no  con- 
'cem  therein;  but  it  does  not  happen  so  in  the 
'composition  of  instrumental  harmony,  for  though, 
'  as  is  shewn  in  the  last  example  above,  the  fourth 
'  sound  from  0  makes  a  tritone,  with  its  nominal 
'  fourth  above  it,  it  is  not  to  be  excluded  from  the 
'series.  Neither  is  the  diapason  from  this  fourth 
^ui^Hmd  firom  0,  viz.,  F,  to  be  totally  rejected;  for 
though  by  reason  of  the  tritone  it  cannot  be  arith- 
'metically  divided  as  the  other  six  may,  yet  may 
'it  be  divided  harmonically.  I  should  bv  no  means 
'have  made  mention  of  this  game,  bemg  appre- 
'  hensive  that  I  may  be  thought  to  trifle  on  so  serious 
'an  affair,  but  that  I  look  upon  it  as  an  example 
'very  much  suited  to  explain  the  subject  we  are 
'treating  of;  and  I  did  it  the  more  willingly,  be- 
'  cause  I  found  it  particularly  treated  of  by  £ede, 
'sumamed  the  Venerable,  a  most  grave  man,  and 
'deeply  learned  both  in  theology  and  secular  arts, 
'  from  whence  we  may  conjecture  that  it  has  been 
'  invented  above  one  thousand  years."  * 

But,  to  return  from  this  digression,  notwithstand- 
ing the  species  of  diapason  are  manifestly  seven,  the 
modes  seem  originally  to  have  been  but  three  in 

*  The  passage  on  which  this  usertioii  Is  groiudad,  has  eluded  a  our- 
•oiy  search  among  the  writings  of  Bede ;  nevertheless  it  may  possibly  be 
Ibimd  in  some  one  or  other  of  those  numerous  little  tracts  on  arithmetic, 
music,  and  other  of  the  sdenoes,  contained  in  bis  voluminous  works, 
many  whereof  as  yet  exist  only  in  manuaer^.  The  description  given  by 
Salinas  of  this  method  of  divination  is  in  nearly  theae  words  ^— 

Ab  hac  etiam  dispositione  oredendtmi  est,  ortum  hsbuisse  lusum  ilium 
notissimum,  ci\|us  propositum  est,  trlbus  hominibus  ordine  dispositis,  tres 
res  diverssB  magmtudinis  inter  se  distribuentibus,  quam  quia  eorum 
fwceperit,  divlnare.    Quod  sex  modis  fieri,  necesse  est:  utque  eisdem, 

Suibus  diatessaron  dlviditur,  et  eodem  ordine  dispositis,  quo  tria  ipsius 
itervalla,  tribus  in  lods  bis  singula  in  singulis  ostendlmus  eollocul 
Tdbus  enim  lods  respondent  tres  homines :  primus  gravisslmo,  secnndus 
medio,  tertius  acutissimo.  Et  tres  res  diversa  magnitudinis,  tribus 
intervallis  etiam  varlsB  quantltatis,  maxima  tone  mi^}fi«1,  media  minori, 
minima  semitonio.  Ccmfloetur  autem  hio  lusus  24  lapOlis,  ex  quibus 
primo  unum,  seoundo  duos,  tertio  tres  divlnaturua  Ipse  tradit ;  ea  l^e, 
ut  ex  18  rellquis,  qui  rem  maximam  acdj^et,  tot,  quot  habet:  qui 
mediam,  bb  totidem :  qui  minimam,  totidem  quater  assumat :  quo  ex 
eorum,  qui  superernnt  numero,  quae  euique  obvenerit,  possit  cognoseeie. 
Nam  si  primo  mode  flet  distrtbutio,  relinquetur  unus :  si  flet  secundo, 
duo:  si  tertio,  tres:  si  quatuor,  quinque:  si  qulnto,  sex:  et  si  denique 
sexto,  septem.  Neque  quatuor  nnquam  poterunt  superesse,  cujus  duplex 
ratio  potest  assignan.  Altera,  ex  arUtrio  instituentis  ab  ipsa  rel  veritate 
forsitan  ilU  non  cognita  ad  lusum  sic  instituendum  impum, 

'  Baud  equidem  sine  mente  reor,  sine  numine  divfUm.' 
Altera  ex  sterna  rationis  harmonice  dispositione  desumpta.  Quod  autem 
ad  instituendum  attinet,  quatuor  id  dxco  remanere  non  possunt,  quoniam 
primus,  et  tertius  lapiUos  impares  lusceperunt :  et  cum  ex  lege  tot,  quot 
nabent,  accipere  teneantur,  si  maximam  habebunt,  assument  impares : 
quibus  ex  paribus  sublatis,  impares  relinqui  necesse  est,  quod  alterutri 
bis  evenire  continget,  unde  quater  impares  restabunt  Et  cum  secnndus 
etiam  bis  maximam  possit  accipere.  quoniam  habet  pares,  totidem 
aasumptis  relinquentur  pares ;  nam  rellquos  necesse  est  pares  assumere, 
cum  duplicare,  et  quadiuplicarelapillos,  quos  habent,  teneantur.  Quod 
bis  evemre  conthiget ;  aut  enim  primus  mediam  habebit,  et  tertius  mini- 
mam, et  restabunt  duo ;  aut  contra,  et  restabunt  sex.  Et  cimi  maxima 
secundo  ter  evenire  nequeat,  constat,  tertiam  parem,  qui  quatuor  est, 
nullo  modo  posse  relinqui.  Bed  multo  verier,  et  fornor  est,  qusB  ex 
ratione  harmonica  desumitur.  Nam  quemadmodum  in  septem  lonis 
diapason  ostensum  est,  k  sex  illorum  diatessaron  in  acutem  protrahi 
posse,  qui  sunt  i>rimus,  seoundus,  tertius,  quintus.  sextus,  Septimus :  et 
quartum  prasteriri  neque  In  eo  reperiri  posse :  sic  etiam  In  lusu  ipso 
prateritur  quarta  dietio,  quae  ocdsa  est ;  quod  non  ita  evcnit  in  harmonia 
tnstrumentalis  compositione.  Quandoquidem  (ut  dictum  est)  signiflcat 
tritonum,  quod  ft  quarto  sono  inter  septem  sonos  diapason  in  venitur,  cum 
ft  sex  aliis  omnibus,  diatessaron  inveniatur.  Unde  etiam  in  septem  diapa- 
son speciebus.  qu«  ft  septem  sonisoriuntur,  sexarithmetic^  dividi  possunt; 
una  ver6  nequaquara,  quas  a  C  cum  prima  sit,  progiediendo  in  acutum, 
erit  quarta.  Uujus  autem  lusus  neutiquam  ego  mentionem  fecissem,  ne 
in  re  tarn  seria  ludere  velle  viderer,  nin  ad  rem,  qua  de  agimus,  fiiciliiis 
expUcandam,  aptisslmum  asset  exemplum  Quod  eoubentius  fed, 
quoniam  eum  oomperi  ex  professo  traditum  ft  Beda,  cognomento  Venera- 
bili,  viro  gravisslmo  et  in  divinin  Uteris,  ac  secularlbus  disdplinis  erudi- 
tissimo.  Unde  ooi^ectari  licet,  ante  miUe  annos  excogitatum  ftilase. 
SaUnas  de  Uusica,  Ub.  IV.  cap.  v. 


number,  namely,  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the 
Lydian:f  the  first  proceeding  from  E  to  e,  the 
second  from  D  to  d,  and  the  thiid  from  C  to  c,  J  how 
these  are  generated  shall  be  made  appear. 

And  first  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  place  of  the 
diazeuctic  tone  is  the  characteristic  of  every  mode. 
In  the  Dorian  the  diazeuctic  tone  was  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  heptachord,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  the 
interval  between  mese  or  a,  and  paramese  }],  the 
chords  mese  and  paramese  being  tiius  stationed  in 
the  middle  of  the  system,  three  in  the  acute,  namely, 
Trite  diezeugmenon,  Paranete  diezeugmenon,  and 
Nete  diezeugmenon ;  and  three  in  the  grave,  namely, 
Lychanos  meson,  Parhypate  meson,  and  Hypate 
meson,  determined  the  species  of  diapason  proper  to 
the  Dorian  mode.  The  series  of  intervals  that  con- 
stituted the  Dorian  mode,  had  its  station  in  the 
middle  of  the  lyre,  which  consisted,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  of  fifteen  chords,  comprehending 
the  system  of  a  disdiapason ;  and  to  characterise  the 
other  modes,  authors  make  use  of  a  diapason  with 
precisely  the  same  boundaries ;  and  that  because  the  . 
extreme  chords,  both  in  remission  and  intention,  are 
less  grateful  to  the  ear  than  the  intermediate  ones. 
Ptolemy  takes  notice  of  this,  sa3dng,  that  the  ear  is 
delighted  to  exercise  itself  in  the  middle  melodies :  § 
and  he  therefore  advises,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
modes,  the  taking  the  diapason  as  nearly  as  may  be 
from  ^e  middle  of  the  lyre.  I| 

The  Dorian  mese  being  thus  settled  at  a,  and  the 
position  of  the  diazeuctic  tone  thereby  determined, 
a  method  is  suggested  for  discovering  the  constitution 
of  the  other  six  modes,  namely,  the  Mixolydian, 
Lydian,  Phrygian,  Hypolydian,  H3rpophrygian,  and 
Hypodorian,  making  togedier  with  the  Dorian,  seven, 
and  answering  to  the  species  of  the  diapason;  all 
above  which  number,  according  to  the  express  de- 
claration of  Ptolemy,  are  to  be  rejected  as  spurious.^ 

But  in  order  to  render  this  constitution  intelligible, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  a  distinction  made 
by  Ptolemy,  Ub.  IL  cap.  xL  between  the  natural,  or, 
which  is  the  same,  the  Dorian  Mese  and  the  modal 
Mese ;  as  also  between  every  chord  in  the  lyre  or 
great  system,  and  its  corresponding  sound  in  each  of 
ike  modes,  which  he  has  noted  by  the  use  of  the  two  dif- 
ferent terms  Positions  and  Powers.  In  the  Dorian  mode 
these  coincided,  as  for  example,  the  Mese  of  the  lyre, 
that  is  to  say  the  Mese  in  position,  was  also  the  Mese 
in  power,  the  Proslambanomenos  in  position  was  also 
the  Proslambanomenos  in  power,  and  so  of  the  rest** 

But  in  the  other  modes  the  case  was  far  otherwise ; 
to  instance,  in  the  Phrygian,  th^re  the  Mese  in 
position  was  the  Lychanos  meson  in  Power,  and  the 
Proslambanomenos  in  position  the  Paranete  hyper- 
boleon  in  power.    In  the  Lydian  the  Mese  in  position 

t  Ftolem.  Harm.  Hb.  II.  cap.  vi.  Wallls  Append,  de  Vet.  Bun.  p.  811 

{  Vide  Kirch.  Musurg.  tom.  I.  cap.  xvi. 

§  Harmonicor.  lib.  II.  cap.  xl. 

I  Ibid.  lib.  II.  cap.  xl. 

Y  Lib.  II.  cap.  vfli.  ix.  xL  ex.  vers.  Wallis. 
••  Vide  Sir  Francis  Stiles  on  the  Modes,  pag.  70S. 

By  the  Mese  in  power  Is  to  be  understood  not  the  actual  Mese  or  the 
middle  chord  of  the  septenary,  but  that  which  marlcs  the  position  of  the 
diaseuctic  tone  which  varies  In  each  mode.  In  the  Dorian,  for  instance, 
it  holds  the  middle  or  fourth,  In  the  Phrygian  the  third,  and  in  the 
Lydian  Uie  second  place,  reckoning  fN>m  the  acute  towards  the  grave.  See 
the  diagram  of  the  species  of  diapason  In  the  seven  Ptolemaic  modes 
horeafter  inserted. 
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waa  the  Parhypate  meson  in  power,  and  the  Pros- 
lambanomenos  in  position  was  the  Trite  hyperboleon 
in  power ;  and  to  the  rule  for  transposition  of  the 
Mese  the  other  intervals  were  in  Hke  manner  snbject 

From  this  distinction  between  the  real,  and  the 
nominal  or  potential  Mese»  followed,  as  above  is 
noted,  a  change  in  the  name  of  every  other  chord  on 
the  lyre,  which  change  was  r^olated  by  that  relation 
which  the  several  chords  in  each  mode  bore  to  their 
respective  Meses,  and  the  term  Mese  not  implying 
any  thing  like  what  we  call  the  Pitch  of  the  sound, 
but  only  the  place  of  the  diazenctio  tone  in  the  lyre, 
this  chimge  of  the  name  became  not  only  proper,  bnt 
absolutely  necessary  :  nor  is  it  any  thing  more  than 
is  practised  at  this  day,  when  by  the  introduction  of 
a  new  cliff,  we  give  a  new  name,  not  only  to  One, 
but  a  series  of  sounds,  without  disturbing  the  order 
of  succession,  or  assigning  to  them  other  powers  than 
nature  has  established. 

The  following  scale  taken  from  the  notes  of  Dr. 
Wallis  on  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second  book 
.of  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy,  exhibits  the  position 
on  the  lyre,  of  each  of  the  modal  Meses : — 
aa  Nete  hyperboleon 

fParanete  hyperboleon 
Trite  hvperlK>leon 
e  Nete  diezeugmenon 
d  Paranete  diezeugmenon 


]\(fixolydian 

Lvdian 

t^hrygian 

Dorian 

Hypolydian 

Hypophr^gian 

Hypodonan 


c  Trite  diezeugmenon 
J]  Paramese 
a  Mese 

G  Lychanos  meson 
F  Parhypate  meson 
E  Hypate  meson 
D  Lychanos  hypaton 

Parypate  hypaton 

Hypate  hypaton 

Proislambanomenos* 

Now  that  diversity  of  stations  for  the  Mese  above 
represented,  necessamy  implies  the  dislocation  of  the 
diazeuctic  tone  for  every  mode ;  and  from  the  rules 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Uie  second  book  of  Ptolemy, 
for  taking  the  modes,  it  follows  by  necessary  con- 
sequence that  in  the  Mixolydian  mode  the  diazeuctic 
tone  must  be  the  first  interval,  reckoning  from  acute 
to  grave ;  in  the  Lydian  the  second,  in  &e  Phrygian 
the  third,  in  the  Dorian  the  fourth,  in  the  Hypolydian 
the  fifth,  in  the  Hypophrygian  the  sixth,  and  in  the 
Hypodonan  the  lastf 

The  situation  of  the  Mese,  and  consequently  of  the 
diazeuctic  tone  being  thus  adjusted,  the  component 

*  Ptokm.  HMmonk.  ex  rm»  WalUs,  pag.  187,  in  not 
t  Sir  Fnneit  StOes  on  the  Modes,  pag.  709.    And  eee  the  diagnm  of 
the  MTen  Ptolemaie  modes  herdnalter  inserted. 


rBtob 

Otoe 

Dtod 

'  from  - 

Etoe 

Ftof 

Gtog 

.  Atoa,oratoaa| 

intervals  of  the  diapason  above  and  below  it,  follow 
of  course  as  they  arise  in  the  order  of  nature ;  and 
we  are  enabled  to  say  not  only  that  the  species  of 
diapason  answering  to  the  several  modes  in  their 
order  are  as  follow  :— 

Mixolydian 

Lydian 

Phrygian 

Dorian 

Hypolydian 

Hypophrygian 

Hypodonan 

But  that  the  following  is  the  order  in  which  the 
tones  and  semitones  occur  in  each  series,  proceeding 
from  grave  to  acute  : — 

Mixolydian — Semitone,  tone,  tone,  semitone,  tone, 

tone,  tone. 
Lydian — ^Tone,  tone,  semitone,    tone,    tone,    tone, 

semitone. 
Phrygian — Tone,  semitone,  tone,  tone,  tone,  semi- 
tone, tone. 
Dorian — Semitone,  tone,  tone,  tone,  semitone,  tone, 

tone. 
Hypolydian — Tone,  tone,  tone,  semitone,  tone,  tone, 

semitone. 
Hypophrygian — ^Tone,  tone,  semitone,  tone,  tone, 

semitone,  tone. 
Hypodorian — ^Tone,  semitone,  tone,  tone,  semitone, 

tone,  tone.§ 
And  this,  according  to  Ptolemy,  is  the  constitution 
of  the  seven  modes  of  the  ancients. 

$  Sir  F.  8.  on  the  Modes,  708.    Kireh.  Mnsuig.  torn.  I.  csp.  xrL 

§  Upon  the  constitution  of  the  first  of  the  sboTS  modes  a  great  difflonltj 
arises,  namely,  how  to  reconcile  it  to  the  rules  of  harmonieal  progression, 
for  it  is  expresslT  said  by  Kircher  and  also  by  Sir  Francis  Stiles,  in  his 
Discourse  on  the  Modes,  pag.  407,  and  may  be  inferred  from  what  Ftolemy 
savs  concerning  them  in  his  Hannonics,  lib.  II.  cu.  x.  that  the  Mixo> 
lydian  answen  to  the  species  of  diapason  from  Hypate  hypaton  to 
Parsmese,  that  is  to  say,  from  b  ^  1>  ^"^  ^^^  ^®  semitones  in  it  are 
the  first  and  fourth  intenrals  in  that  series :  now  if  this  be  the  case,  as 
most  dearly  it  is,  the  intenral  between  the  chord  h  snd  the  chord 
Panrpate  meson  or  F,  must  be  a  semidi^ente,  which  (s  a  fldse  relatloa, 
arinng  from  two  inoondnnons  chords,  and  oonsequently  is  unfit  tot 
musical  practice. 

Again,  in  the  Hypolydian,  tnm  Parhypate  meson  to  Txfte  hyper- 
boleon, or  F  to  f,  a  tritone  occurs  between  F  and  l>  which  is  a  nlse 
relation,  and  renders  this  species  equally  with  the  former  unfit  fSor  musical 
practioe. 

Dr.  Wallis  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  this  difficulty,  and  has  at- 
tempted to  solTe  it  in  a  diagram  of  his,  containing  a  comparative  view  of 
the  ancient  modes  with  the  sereral  keys  of  the  modems,  oy  prefixing  the 
flat  sign  b,  to  Hypate  hypaton ;  agreeahle  to  what  be  says  in  another 
place,  that  in  the  Mixolydian  wd  is  placed  inEl0Ml,andtogetridof 
the  tritone  in  the  latter  case  he  prdlxes  a  second  flat  in  E  to  arf,  ex- 
eluding  thereby  wU  from  thence,  and  placing  it  in  A  to  m<  re. 

Sir  Francis  Styles  has  done  the  .same,  and  fhrther  both  these  writers 
have  made  use  of  the  acute  sign  jjL  for  sfaniUr  purposes.  In  all  which 
instances  it  is  supposed  they  are  Jottifled  by  the  practice  of  the  andents  i 
for  it  Is  to  be  noted  thai  they  had  a  particular  tuning  for  every  key, 
which  could  be  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  dislocating  the  inter- 
vals tnm  their  respective  stations  in  the  severs!  spedes  of  diapason,  and 
might  probably  reduce  them  to  that  arrangement  obeervable  in  the  kevs 
of  the  modems,  which,  after  all  that  can  be  said  about  them,  are  flnaUy 
resolvable  into  two. 


BOOK   II.        OHAP.    XI. 


Ik  the  foregoing  enquiry  touching  the  modes, 
endeavours  have  heen  used  to  demonstrate  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  seven  genuine  modes  and  the 
seven  species  of  diapason.  But  supposing  the  rela- 
tion between  them  to  be  made  out,  a  question  yet 


remains,  namely,  whether  the  progression  in  each  of 
the  modes  was  in  the  order  prescribed  by  nature  or 
not  In  what  order  of  succession  the  tones  and 
semitones  arise  in  each  species  of  the  diapason  has 
already  been  declared ;  and  it  seems  from  the  repre* 
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aentation  abore  given  of  the  spedes,  that  as  the  keys 
of  the  modems  are  ultiinately  reducible  to  t\^o,  do 
lu,  and  RB  FA,  so  the  seven  modes  of  the  ancients  by 
the  dislocation  of  the  Mese  for  each,  and  that  con-c 
sequent  new  toning  of  the  diapason  for  each,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
his  second  book,  are  by  such  dislocation  of  the  Mese 
and  a  new  tuning  reduced  to  two.  To  this  purpose 
Dr.  Wallis  seems  uniformly  to  express  himself,  and 
particularly  in  this  his  description  of  the  modes  taken 
from  Ptolemy : — 

'Ptolemy,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  second 
^  book,  and  elsewhere,  makes  the  Dorian  the  first  of 
'the  modes,  which,  as  having  for  its  Mese  and 
'  Paramese  the  Mese  and  Paramese  both  in  position 
'  and  power,  or,  to  speak  with  the  modems,  having 
'  its  fni  in  }],  may  be  said  to  be  situated  in  the  midst 
'of  them  all;  he  therefore  constitutes  the  Dorian 
'  mode  so  as  that  between  the  real  and  assumed  names 
'  of  all  the  chords,  there  is  throughout  a  perfect  coin- 
'  cidence  :  and  to  this  mode  answers  that  key  of  the 
'  modems  in  which  no  signature  is  placed  at  Uie  head 
'  of  the  stave  to  denote  either  flat  or  sharp. 

'  Secondly  he  takes  a  mode  more  acute  than  the 
'  former  by  a  diatessaron,  which  therefore  has  for  its 
'Mese  a  chord  also  more  acute  by  a  diatessaron, 
'  namely  the  Paranete  diezeugmenon  of  the  Dorian, 
'and  consequently  its  Paramese,  which  is  our  ndy 
'must  answer  to  the  Nete  diezeugmenon,  that  is  as 
'  we  speak,  mi  is  placed  in  E  2a  ndy  and  this  he  calls 
^the  Mixolydian.  The  modems  for  a  similar  pur- 
'  pose  place  a  flat  on  ^fuy  and  thereby  exclude  mi. 

'And  from  hence  he  elsewhere,  lib.  11.  cap.  vi. 
'  concludes,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  that  which 

*  the  ancients  called  the  conjunct  system,  namely,  the 
'system  from  Proslambanomenos  to  Nete  S3n:iem- 
'menon,  since  that  is  sufficiently  supplied  by  the 
^  change  made  in  Mese  from  the  Dorian  to  the  Mixo- 
'  lydian  mode ;  for  here  follows  after  the  two  conjunct 
'tetrachords  in  the  Dorian,  from  Hypate  hypaton  to 
'  the  Mese,  that  is  from  B  mi  to  A  2a  mi  r^,  a  third  in 
'  the  Mixolydian  from  its  Hypate  Meson,  which  is  the 
'  Mese  in  the  Dorian  to  its  Mese,  that  is  from  A  la 

*  mi  re  to  J)  la  sol  re  \  so  that  there  are  three  con- 

'  junct  tetrachords  from  B  mi,  the  Hypate  hypaton  ' 
'  of  the  Dorian,  to  J)  la  eol  re,  the  Mese  of  the 
'  Mixolydian. 

'  Thirdly,  as  another  diatessaron  above  that  in  the 
'acute,  could  not  be  taken  without  exceeding  that 
'diapason  in  the  midst  whereof  the  Mese  of  the 
'Dorian  was  placed,  Ptolemy  assumes  in  the  room 
'thereof  a  diapente  towards  the  grave,  which  may 
'  answer  to  a  diatessaron  taken  towards  the  acute,  in 
'  as  much  as  the  sounds  so  taken,  differing  from  each 
'  other  by  a  diapason,  may  in  a  manner  be  accounted 
'  the  same.  The  Mese  dierefore  of  this  new  mode 
'must  be  graver  by  a  diapente  than  that  of  the 
'Mixolydian;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  Lychanos 

*  hjrpaton  of  the  Mixolydian,  or,  which  is  the  same, 
'  the  Lychanos  meson  of  the  Dorian,  and  consequently 
'  its  Paramese  will  be  the  Mese  of  the  Dorian  ;  that 
'  is  as  we  should  say,  mi  in  A  2a  mi  r^.  T\a^&  is 
'  what  Ptolemy  calls  the  Hypolydian  mode,  to  denote 


which  we  put  besides  the  flat  placed  before  in  B  j!i 
b  mi,  a  second  flat  in  E  Za  mi,  to  exclude  mi  from 
thence,  and  thereby  mi  is  removed  into  A.  la  mi  re. 

'Fourthly,  as  he  could  not  from  hence  towards 
the  grave,  take  either  a  diapente  or  diatessaron^ 
without  going  beyond  the  above  diapason,  Ptolemy 
takes  a  mode  more  acute  than  the  Hypolydian  by 
a  diatessaron,  which  he  calls  the  Lydian,  the  Mese 
whereof  is  the  Paranete  diezeugmenon,  and  its 
Paramese  the  Nete  diezeugmenon  of  the  Hypo- 
lydian ;  which  latter  is  also  ^e  Paranete  diezeug-; 
menon  of  the  Dorian,  that  is  as  we  speak,  mi  in  D 
la  sol  re.  We,  to  denote  this  mode,  besides  the 
two  flats  already  set  in  b  and  e,  put  a  tJiird  in  A  2a 
mi  re,  whereby  we  exclude  ma  from  thence,  and 
transfer  it  to  D  2a  sol  re, 

'  Fifthly,  as  the  Mixolydian  was  taken  from  the 
Dorian,  and  made  a  diatessaron  more  acute,  so  is  the 
Hypodorian  to  be  taken  from  the  same  Dorian 
towards  the  grave,  and  made  more  grave  than  that 
by  a  diatessaron :  the  Mese  therefore  of  the  Hy- 
podorian is  the  Hypate  meson  of  the  Dorian ;  and 
its  Paramese,  which  is  our  mi,  is  the  Parhypat^ 
meson  of  the  Dorian,  that  is  as  we  speak,  mi  m  F 
fa  Vit.  We,  to  denote  this  mode,  leaving  out  all 
the  flats,  place  an  acute  signature  or  sharp  in  ¥fa 
%U,  whidi  would  otherwise  be  elevated  by  a  hemi-i 
tone  only,  and  called^,  but  it  is  now  called  mi,  and 
elevated  by  a  whole  tone  above  the  next  note  under 
it ;  by  reason  whereof  the  next  note  in  the  acute 
will  be  distant  only  a  hemitone  from  that  next 
under  it,  and  be  called  Ja,  and  mi  will  return  in 
a  perfect  diapason  in  the  FJh  ut  next  above  it 

'  Sixthly,  as  another  diatessaron  towards  the  grave 
cannot  be  assumed  from  the  Hypodorian  thus 
situated,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  above 
diapason,  he  takes  the  Phrygian  mode  a  diapente 
more  acute,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  since 
between  any  series  in  the  fifth  above  ^d  in  the 
fourth  below,  the  distance  is  precisely  a  diapason ; 
the  Mese  therefore  of  this  mode  is  the  Nete  die- 
zeugmenon of  the  Hypodorian,  that  is  the  Paramese 
of  the  Dorian,  and  consequently  its  Paramese  is  the 
Trite  diezeugmenon  of  the  Dorian,  that  is  as  we 
speak, mime  fa  ut;  to  denote  wbich,  besides  the 
sharp  placed  before  in  F^  ut,  we  put  another 
sharp  in  0  fa  ut,  which  would  otherwise  be 
elevated  by  only  an  hemitone  above  the  next  note 
under  it,  but  is  now  elevated  by  a  whole  tone ;  and 
as  before  it  would  have  been  csdled^,  it  must  now 
be  called  mi  ;  and  from  hence  to  g  sol  re  ut  is  now 
only  a  hemitone,  which  is  therefore  to  be  called  Ja, 
mi  returning  either  in  cc  solja  above,  or  in  oja  ut 
below. 

'  Seventhly  and  lastly,  the  Hypophrygiap  is  taken 
from  the  Phrygian,  as  above  defined,  and  is  distant 
therefrom  by  a  diatessaron  towards  the  grave.  Its 
Mese  therefore  is  the  Hypate  meson  of  the  Phrygian, 
that  is  to  say  the  Parhypate  meson  of  the  Dorian, 
consequently  its  Paramese,  which  is  our  mi,  is  the 
Lychanos  meson  of  the  Dorian.  That  is  as  we 
speak,  mi  in  G  sol  re  ut,  to  express  which,  the  rest 
standing  as  above,  we  place  a  third  sharp  in  G  sol 
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*  ^e  ui,  which  otherwise,  by  reason  that  Ffa  ut  was 
'  made  sharp  before,  would  be  elevated  by  only  a 
'  hemitone,  and  called^  is  now  elevated  by  a  whole 

*  tone  and  called  mi,  and  therefore  A  la  mi  re,  distant 
'  from  Q  sol  re  uf'  hj  h  hemitone,  is  called  fa,  and 
'  mi  returns  in  guflreut  above,  or  in  F  ut  below. 

"The  modes  being  thus  determined,  we  gather 
'  from  thence  that  the  Mizolydian  mode  is  distant 
'  from  the  Lydian  as  in  Ptolemy,  lib.  11.  cap.  x.  by 
'  a  limma,  or  not  to  speak  so  nicely,  by  a  hemitone, 
'the  Lydian  from  the  Phrygian  by  a  tone,  the 
'  Phrygian  from  the  Dorian  by  a  tone^  the  Dorian 
'  from  the  Hypolydian  by  a  limma,  the  H3rpolydian 
'  from  the  Uypophiygian  by  a  tone,  and  the  Hypo* 
'  ph^gian  from  the  Hypodorian  also  by  a  tone. 

'  From  these  premises  Ptolemy  concfndes,  not  only 
'  that  the  seven  modes  above  enumerated  are  all  that 
'  are  necessary,  but  even  that  there  is  not  in  nature 
'  room  for  any  more,  by  reason  that  all  the  chords  in 
'  the  diapason  are  by  this  disposition  occupied :  for 
'  since  all  the  chords,  from  the  Hypate  meson  to  the 

*  Paranete  dieseugmenon  inclusively,  are  the  Mese  of 
'  some  mode,  there  is  no  one  of  them  remaining  to 

*  be  made  the  mese  of  any  intermediate  mode  :  for 
'  example,  the  Mese  in  poww  of  the  Hypodorian  is 
'in  position  the  Hypate  meson,  and  the  Mese  in 
'  power  of  the  Hypophrygian  is  the  Parhypate  meson ; 
'  and  as  there  is  no  chord  lying  between  these  two 
'  there  is  none  left,  nor  can  be  found  to  be  the  Mese 
'  of  any  intermediate  mode,  or  which,  as  Aristoxenus 
'  supposes,  may  withpropriety  be  called  the  graver 
'  Hypophrygian  or  Hypoiastian ;  and  what  has  been 

*  said  of  ihe  Mese  may  with  equal  reason  be  said  of 

*  the  Paramese,  which  is  our  mi.'  * 

Thus  far  Dr.  Wallis,  who  has  undoubtedly  de- 
livered, though  in  very  concise  terms,  the  sense  of 
his  author ;  nevertheless  as  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ments for  restraining  the  number  of  modes  to  seven 
is  contained  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  Ptolemy,  and  Sir  Francis  Stiles  has  bestowed 
his  pains  in  an  English  version  thereof,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  give  it  as  translated  by  him,  and  his 
words  are  as  follow  : — 

'Now  these  being  the  modes  which  we  have 
'  established,  it  is  plain,  that  a  certain  sound  of  the 
'diapason  is  iqppropriated  to  the  Mese  in  power^ 
'of  each,  by  reason  of  their  being  equal  in  number 
'  to  the  spedes.  For  a  diapason  bdng  selected  out 
'of  the  middle  parts  of  the  perfect  system,  that 
'  is  the  parts  from  Hypate  meson  in  position  to  Note 
'  dieseugmenon,  because  the  voice  is  most  pleased 
'to  be  exercised  about  the  middle  melodies,  seldom 
'running  to  the  extremes,  because  of  the  dififtculty 
'and  constraint  in  immoderate  intensions,  and  re-> 
'missions,  the  Mese  in  power  of  the  Mixolydian  mH 
'be  fitted  to  the  place  of  Riranete  dieeeugmenon, 
'that  the  tone  may  in  ihk  diapason  make  the  first 
'species ;  that  of  Uie  Lydian,  to  the  place  of  Tiite 
'  cUeseugmenon,  according  to  the  second  speciee; 
'that  of  the  Phrygian,  to  the  place  of  Paraniese> 
'according  to  the  third  species ;  that  of  the  Dorian, 
'  to  the  ^ice  of  the  Mese,  making  the  fourth  and 

•  WaUis  Append,  de  Vet  Hannon.  pag.  814,  et  leq. 


middle  species  of  the  diapason ;  that  of  the  Hy- 
polydian, to  the  {dace  of  Lychanos  meson,  accord- 
ing to  the  fifth  species ;  that  of  the  H3rpophryg^ian. 
to  the  idace  of  Jnirhypate  meson,  according  to  the 
sixth  species;  and  that  of  the  Hypodorian,  to  the 
place  of  Hypate  meson,  according  to  Uie  seventh 
species ;  that  so  it  may  be  possible  in  the  alterations 
required  for  the  modes,  to  keep  some  of  the  sounds 
of  the  S3rstem  unmoved,  for  preserving  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  voice,  meaning  the  pitch  of  the 
diapason ;  it  being  impossible  for  the  same  powers, 
in  different  modes  to  fall  upon  the  places  of  the 
same  sounds.  But  should  we  admit  more  modes 
than  these,  as  they  do  who  augment  their  excesses 
by  hemitones,  the  Meses  of  two  modes  must  of 
necessity  be  ^plied  to  the  place  of  one  sound;  sa 
that  in  intibrcbangino  thb  tuninos  of  those  two 
modes,  the  whole  system  in  each  must  be  removed, 
not  preserving  any  one  of  the  preceding  tensions 
in  common,  by  which  to  regulate  the  properpitoh 
of  the  voice.  For  the  Mese  in  power  of  the  Hypo- 
dorian for  instance,  being  fixed  to  Hypate  meson 
by  position,  and  that  of  the  Hypophrygian  to 
Parhypate  meson,  the  mode  taken  between  Uiese 
two,  and  called  by  them  the  graver  Hypophrygian, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  acuter  one,  must 
have  its  Mese  either  in  Hypate,  as  the  Hypodorian, 
or  in  Parhypate,  as  the  acuter  Hypophrygian; 
which  being  the  case,  when  we  interchange  the 
tuning  of  two  such  modes,  which  use  one  common 
sound,  this  sound  is  indeed  altered  an  hemitone  in 
pitch  by  intension  or  remission;  but  having  the 
same  power  in  each  of  the  modes,  viz.,  that  of  the 
Mese,  all  the  rest  of  the  sounds  are  intended  or 
remitted  in  like  manner,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
the  ratios  to  the  Mese,  the  same  with  those  taken 
before  the  mutation,  according  to  the  genus  common 
to  both  modes;  so  that  this  mode  is  not  to  be 
held  different  in  species  from  the  former,  but  the 
Hypodorian  again,  or  the  same  Hypophrygian,  only 
somewhat  acuter  or  graver  in  pitoh,  tibat  these 
seven  modes  therefore  are  sufficient,  and  such  as 
the  ratios  require,  be  it  thus  far  declared.^t 

Dr.  Wallis  continues  his  argument,  and  with 
a  degree  of  perspicuity  that  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
but  that  he  is  right  in  his  opinion,  shows  that  the 
modes  of  the  ancients  were  no  other  than  the  seven 
species  of  diapason  :  for,  as  a  consequence  of  what 
he  had  b^ore  laid  down,  he  asserts  thiat  the  syllable 
mi,  to  speak,  as  he  says,  with  the  modems,  has 
occupied  all  the  chords  by  the  modes  now  determined, 
since  in  the  Hypodorian,  mi  is  found  in  F,  and  also 
in  f,  which  is  a  diapason  distant  therefrom.  In  the 
Hypophrygian  it  is  found  in  G,  and  therefore  also 
in  r  and  in  g,  which  are  each  a  diapason  distant 
therefrom.  In  the  Hypophrygian  it  is  found  in 
a,  and  therefore  in  A  and  aa,  each  distant  a  diapason 
therefrom.  In  the  Dorian  it  is  found  in  }],  and 
ihereitom  in  'h  and  Kh.  In  the  I^rvgian  mi  is 
found  in  c,  and  also  in  0  and  cc.  In  the  Lydian  it 
is  found  in  d,  and  therefore  in  D  and  do.  An! 
lastly,  in  the  Mixolydian  it  is  found  in  e.  and  con- 

i  Sir  F.  S.  on  the  Modet,  peg.  794. 
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seqnently  in  E  and  ee ;  from  all  which  it  is  evident 
that  there  can  no  one  chord  remain  whereon  to  place 
mi  for  any  other  mode,  which  would  not  coincide 
with  some  one  of  these  above  specified.* 

Nothing  need  be  added  to  Ulustrate  this  account 
of  t^e  modes  but  an  observation,  that  instead  of 
g  and  c  for  the  respective  places  of  rrd  in  the  Hypo- 


Phrygian  and  Phrygian  modes,  their  tme  positiona 
will  be  found  to  be  in  g4  and  c|  and  their  replicates. 

The  following  scheme  is  exhibited  by  Br.  Wallis 
to  show  the  correspondence  between  the  several  keys 
as  they  arise  in  the  modem  system,  and  the  modes  of 
the  ancients : — 
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By  which  it  should  seem  that  the  key  of  A  with  the 
lesser  third  answers  to  the  Dorian ;  D  with  the  lesser 
third  to  the  Mixolydian ;  G  with  the  lesser  third  to 
the  H3rpolydian;  C  with  the  lesser  third  to  the 
Lydian ;  E  with  the  lesser  third  to  the  Hypodorian ; 
B  with  the  lesser  third  to  the  Phrygian,  and  FS  with 
the  lesser  third  to  the  Hypophrygian. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  Uiose  who  taught  that 
the  modes  were  coincident  with  the  species  of  dia- 
pason. Another  opinion  however  prevailed,  namely, 
that  the  word  Mode  or  tone  signified  not  so  properly 
any  determinate  Succession  of  sounds,  as  the  Place 
of  a  sound ;  and  indeed  this  is  one  of  the  definitions 
given  by  Euclid  of  the  word  Tone  or  Mode; J  or,  in 
other  words,  the  difference  between  one  tone  and 
another  consisted  in  the  Tension,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  the  Pitch  of  the  system.  §  The  occasion  of  this 
diversity  of  opinion  seems  to  be  this,  Aristoxenus. 
the  father  of  that  sect  which  rejected  the  measure 
by  ratios,  and  computed  it  by  intervals,  in  his  treatise 
on  Harmonics,  book  the  second,  divides  the  science 
into  seven  parts,  1.  Of  sounds  2.  Of  intervals 
3.  Of  genera.  4.  Of  systems.  5.  Of  tones.  6.  of 
mutations.  7.  of  melopoeia.||  Now  bad  he  con- 
sidered the  species  of  diapason  to  have  been  the 
same  as,  or  even  connected  with,  the  modes,  it  had 
been  natural  for  him  to  have  placed  them  under  the 
fifth  division,  that  is  to  say,  of  tones,  or  at  least 
under  the  sixth,  of  mutations  .  instead  of  which  we 
find  them  ranged  under  the  fourth,  namely,  that  of 
systems;  and  even  there  it  is  not  expressly  said, 
though  from  their  denominations,  and  other  circum- 
stances it  might  well  be  inferred,  that  the  species  of 
diapason  had  a  relation  to  the  modes.^  The  silence 
of  Aristoxenus,  and  indeed  of  all  his  followers,  in 
this  respect,  has  created  a  difficulty  in  admitting  a 
connexion  between  the  species  of  diapason  and  the 
modes,  and  has  led  some  to  suspect  that  they  were 
distinct ;  though  after  all  that  can  be  said,  if  the 
modes  were  not  the  same  with  the  species,  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  conceive  what  they  could  be  ;  for 
a  definition  of  a  mode,  according  to  the  Aristoxeneans, 

*  Append,  de  Vet.  Haixn.  815. 
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does  by  no  means  answer  to  the  effects  ascribed  by 
the  ancient  writers,  such  as  Plutarch  and  others,  to 
the  modes ;  for  instance,  can  it  be  said  of  the  Dorian 
that  it  was  grave  and  solemn,  or  of  the  Phrvgian 
that  it  was  warlike,  or  that  the  Lydian  was  soft  and 
effeminate,  when  the  difference  between  them  con- 
sisted only  in  a  different  degree  of  intension  or 
remission ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  difference  in  respect 
of  their  acumen  or  gravity  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the 
keys  of  the  modems,  which,  as  already  has  been 
shewn,  answer  to  the  modes  of  the  ancients,  have 
each  their  characteristic,  arising  from  the  different 
measures  of  their  component  intervals ;  those  with 
the  minor  third  are  all  calculated  to  excite  the 
mournful  affections  j  and  yet  amongst  these  a  dif- 
ference is  easily  noted  .  the  funereal  melancholy  of 
that  of  F  is  very  distinguishable  from  the  clo3ring 
sweetness  of  that  of  A;  between  those  with  the 
greater  third  a  diversity  is  also  apparent,  for  neither 
is  the  martial  ardour  of  the  key  D  at  all  allied 
to  the  hilarity  that  distinguishes  the  key  E,  nor  the 
plaintive  softness  of  E  b  to  the  masculine  energy 
of  B  b,  but  surely  no  such  diversity  could  exist, 
if  the  sole  difference  among  them  lay  in  the  Pitch, 
without  regard  to  their  component  intervals. 

This  difficulty,  whether  greater  or  less,  seems 
however  to  be  now  removed  by  the  industry  and 
mgenuity  of  the  above-named  Sir  Francis  Stiles, 
who  in  the  discourse  so  often  above-cited,  namely, 
his  Explanation  of  the  Modes  or  Tones  in  the 
ancient  Grsocian  Music,  has  reconciled  the  two  doc- 
trines, and  suggested  a  method  for  demonstrating 
that  to  adjust  tiie  pitch  of  any  given  mode  is  also 
to  adjust  the  succession  of  its  intervals,  the  conse 
quence  whereof  is  a  discovery  that  the  two  doctrines, 
tiiough  seemingly  repugpiant,  are  in  reality  one  and 
the  same.  The  reasonings  of  this  very  able  and 
accurate  writer  are  so  very  close  and  scientific,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  deliver  his  sense  m  other  terms  than 
his  own ;  however  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give 
a  short  statement  of  his  arguments. 

The  two  doctrines  which  he  has  undertaken  thus 
to  reconcile,  he  distinguishes  by  the  epithets  of  Har- 
monic and  Musical ;  the  former  of  tiiese,  which  he 
says  had  the  Aristoxeneans  for  its  friends,  taught 
that  the  difference  between  one  mode  and  another, 
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lay  in  the  tensioii  or  pitch  of  the  mUm ;  the  latter, 
and  which  Ptolemy  with  great  force  of  reasoning 
contends  for,  teaches  that  t^  difference  consisted  in 
the  manner  of  dividing  an  octave,  or,  as  the  ancients 
express  it,  in  the  different  species  of  diapason :  the 
task  which  this  writer  has  undertaken  is,  to  shew 
that  hetween  these  two  definitions  of  a  musical  mode 
there  is  a  perfect  agreement  and  coincidence. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  he  shews,  pag.  701, 
from  Bacchius,  pag.  12,  edit  Meihom.  that  the  Mixo<- 
lydian  mode  was  the  most  acute,  the  Lydian  graver 
by  a  hemitone,  the  Phrygian  graver  than  the  Lydian 
by  a  tone,  the  Dorian  graver  than  the  Phrygian  by 
a  tone,  the  Hypolydiui  graver  than  the  Dorian 
by  a  hemitone,  ^e  Hypophrvgian  graver  than  the 
Hypolydian  by  a  tone,  and  uie  Hypodorian  graver 
than  the  Hypophrygian  by  a  tone.*  He  adds, 
'  that  as  the  Guidonian  scale  answers  to  the  ^stem 
'  of  the  ancients  in  its  natural  situation,  whidb  was 
'  in  the  Dorian  mode,  and  our  A  la  mi  re  conse- 
'  quently  answers  to  the  pitch  of  the  Dorian  Mese, 
'  we  have  a  plain  direction  for  finding  the  absolute 
*  pitch  of  the  Meses  for  all  the  seven  m  our  modem 
'  notes,  and  they  will  be  found  to  stand  thus : — 


Mixolydian  Mese  in 

-    d 

Lydian  in     - 

c« 

Phrygian  in       - 

-    b 

Dorian  in     - 

a 

Hypolydian  in    -  -  *    89 

Hypophrygian  in      -  -  fS 

Hypodorian  in    -  -  -    ©t 

But  to  understand  this  doctrine  as  delivered  by 
the  ancients,  the  same  author  says  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  how  the  Meses  of  the  seven  modes  were 
stationed  upon  the  lyre ;  and  in  order  to  that,  to 
consider  the  structure  of  the  instrument;  this  he 
explains  in  the  following  words: — ^The  lyre,  after 
'its  last  enlargement,  consiBted  of  fifteen  strings, 
'which  took  m  the  compass  of  a  disdiapason  or 
'double  octave;  these  strings  were  called  by  the 
'  same  names  as  the  fifteen  sounds  of  the  system,  and 
'when  tuned  for  the  Dorian  mode  corresponded 
'  exactly  with  them.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt 
'  but  that  the  theory  of  the  system  had  been  origi- 
'nally  drawn  from  the  practic  of  the  lyre  in  iSns 
*  mode,  which  was  the  favourite  one  of  tiie  Greeks, 
'  as  the  lyre  was  also  their  fiivourite  instrument  In 
'  this  mode  then  the  Mese  of  the  system  was  placed 
'  in  the  Mese  of  the  lyre,  but  in  every  one  of  the 
'  rest  it  was  applied  to  a  different  string,  and  every 
'  sound  in  the  system  transposed  accordingly.  Hence 
'  arose  the  distinction  between  a  sound  in  Power  and 
'a  sound  in  Position;  for  when  the  system  was 
'transposed  from  the  Dorian  to  any  oUier  mode, 
'  suppose  for  instance  the  Phrygian,  the  Mese  of  the 
'  lyre,  though  still  Mese  in  position,  acquired  in  this 
'  case  the  power  of  the  Lychanos  meson ;  and  the 

•  Sir  F.  8.  OB  the  Modes,  701. 

t  nid.  Dr.  WalUt,  la  hit  edition  of  PtolemyjMg.  1S7,  sMigiM  o,  g, 
■nd  f  natnnl,  for  the  podtioos  of  the  Lydian,  HypolTdian,  and  Hypo- 
Bhrygian  Meee;  bnt  Sir  Pnods  Stilet.  for  nmu  mentioned  tn  hit 
diiwwua,  99g.  701,  placet  them  in  ell,  gilt,  and  f  IL 


'Parameee  of  the  lyre,  though  still  Paramese  in 
'  position,  acquired  the  power  of  the  Mese.  In  these 
'transpositions,  one  or  more  of  the  strings  always 
'  required  new  twnings,  to  preserve  the  relations  of 
'the  system;  but  notwithstanding  this  alteration  of 
'their  pitch  they  retained  their  old  names  when 
'  spoken  of,  in  respect  to  their  positions  only ;  for  the 
'  name  implied  not  any  particular  pitch  of  the  string, 
'  but  only  its  place  upon  the  lyre  in  the  numeri<Mil 
'order,  redcomng  the  Proslambanomenos  for  the 
'first't 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  above-cited  author, 
with  respect  to  the  Harmonic  doctrine  :  the  Musical 
has  been  already  explained ;  or  if  any  thing  should 
be  wanting,  the  scide  hereinafter  inserted,  shewing 
the  position  of  the  Mese,  and  the  succession  of  chords 
in  each  of  the  modes  in  a  comparative  position  with 
those  in  the  natural  system,  will  render  it  sufficiently 
intelligible. 

CHAP.  xn. 

It  now  remains  to  shew  the  method  by  which  this 
author  proposes  to  reconcile  the  two  doctrines.  He 
says  that  bv  the  Harmonic  doctrine  we  are  told  the 
pitch  of  the  system  for  each  mode ;  and  by  the 
Musical,  in  wliat  part  of  the  system  to  take  the 
species  of  diapason,  and  that  by  combining  the  two 
cUrections  we  gain  the  following  plain  canon  for 
finding  any  mode  required : — § 

OAIJ'ON. 

'First  pitch  the  system  for  the  mode,  as 
'  directed  by  the  harmonic  doctrine ;  then  s^ect 
'  from  it  the  diapason,  directed  by  the  musical ; 
'  and  we  have  the  characteristic  species  of  the 
'  mode  in  its  true  pitcL'  || 

To  make  this  more  plainly  appear,  he  has  annexed 
a  diagram  of  the  species  of  diapason,  which  is  here 
also  exhibited,  and  which  he  says  will  shew  at  what 
pitch  of  the  Guidonian  scale  each  sound  of  the  dia- 
pason is  brought  out  by  the  canon  for  each  of  the 
seven  modes ;  and  that  as  in  the  construction  of  this 
diagram  the  directions  of  the  canon  have  been  strictly 
pursued,  so  it  will  appear  that  the  result  of  it  is  in  aU 
respects  conformable  to  the  principles  of  both  doc- 
trines. '  Thus,'  continues  he, '  in  the  Dorian,  for  in- 
'  stance,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Mese  is  placed  in  A 
^lamirey  and  that  the  rest  of  the  sounds  exhibited 
'  in  that  diapason,  are  placed  at  the  proper  distances, 
'  for  preserving  the  order  of  the  ^stem  as  required 
'  by  the  harmonic  doctrine.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
'the  diapason  selected  lies  between  Hypate  meson 
'  and  Nete  diezeugmenon ;  that  the  semitones  are  the 
'  first  interval  in  die  grave,  and  third  in  the  acute ; 
'  and  that  the  Diaseuctic  tone  is  in  the  fourth  interval, 
'  reckoning  firom  the  acute.  All  which  circumstances 
'  were  also  required  by  the  musical  doctrine  for  this 
'  mode ;  and  in  the  rest  of  the  modes  all  the  cir- 
'  cumstances  required  by  each  doctrine  will  in  like 
'  manner  be  found  to  obtain :    So  that  no  objeotioii 

1  Sir  Frandi  Stiles  on  tlie  Modes,  peg.  70S. 
f  Ihid,  710.      I  Ihid. 
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*  can  well  he  vaiBed  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
'  diagram  has  heen  framed,  hy  the  favourers  of  either 

*  doctrine  separately :  and  &e  very  coincidence  of 

*  the  two  dootdnes  therein  might  &mish  a  probable 


'  argnment  in  jnatification  of  the  manner  in  which 
<  I  have  combined  them  in  the  can<ML'  * 

Here  follows  the  diagram  of  the  seven  species  of 
diapason  above«mentioned : — 

•  Ibid.ni. 
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By  the  help  of  the  above  dii^^ram  it  is  no  very 
difficult  matter  to  ascertain,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
donbty  the  situations  of  the  different  modes  with 
respect  to  each  other ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  demon- 
strate that  six  of  them  were  but  so  many  trans- 


positions from  the  Dorian,  which  occupies  the  middle 
station :  whether  after  sndi  transposition  the  intervals 
remained  the  same  or  not,  is  a  subject  of  dispute. 

With  regard  to  this  question  it  may  be  obserred, 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  Ptolemy's  treatise^ 
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nothing  is  to  be  met  with  that  leadB  to  a  compariBon 
between  the  modes  of  the  ancients  and  the  Keys  of 
the  moderns ;  for  it  seems  that  with  the  fonner  the 
eharacteristic  of  each  mode  was  the  position  of  the 
diazenctic  tone,  and  the  consequent  arrangement  of 
the  tones  and  semitones  corresponding  with  the 
several  species  of  diapason,  to  which  they  respectively 
answer,  ^nt  the  keys  of  the  modems  are  distinguished 
by  the  final  chord,  and  therefore  unless  they  could 
be  placed  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  each  other,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  this  or  that  key 
answers  to  this  or  that  of  the  ancient  modes,  or  unless 
a  several  tuning  of  the  lyre  for  each  mode  be  sup- 
posed, to  ascertain  the  constituent  intervals  of  the 
latter.  Sir  Francis  Stiles  seems  to  have  been  aware 
of  this  difficulty,  for  though  in  page  708  of  his  dis- 
course, he  has  given  a  diagram  m  which  the  Mixo- 
lydian  mode  is  made  to  answer  to  the  series  from  }] 
to  Y^  and  the  others  in  succession,  to  the  succeeding 
species,  he  means  nothing  more  by  this  than  to  com- 
pare them  severally  with  a  species  of  diapason 
selected  from  the  middle  of  the  lyre,  without  regard 
to  the  fundamental  chord  or  key-note. 

Neither  does  the  diagram  of  the  seven  species  of 
diapason,  given  by  him  and  above  inserted,  afford 
any  intelligence  of  this  kind ;  and  but  for  a  hint  that 
he  has  dropped  at  the  close  of  his  discourse,  that  the 
Hypodorian  answers  exactly  to  our  A  mi  la,  with 
a  minor  third,  and  the  Lydian  to  our  A  mi  la,  with 
a  major  third,*  we  should  be  totally  at  a  loss  with 
respect  to  his  sentiments  touching  the  affinity  between 
the  ancient  modes  and  the  modem  keys. 

That  there  was  some  such  affinity  between  the 
one  and  the  other  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  f  and  we  see 
Dr.  Wallis's  opinion  of  the  matter  in  the  diagram 
above  inserted  from  his  notes  on  the  eleventh  chapter, 
lib.  IL  of  his  author,  containing  a  comparative  view 
of  the  keys  with  the  modes.    And  though  it  is  to  be 

*  The  anonymons  aathor  of  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Avtoon,  who  by  the  waj 
WM  the  late  rereiend  and  learned  Dr.  Jortln,  had  Ui  that  le^er  blamed 
B^adon  and  Cereeau  (br  affirming,  in  their  ObeerrationB  on  Horace, 
that  the  Dorian  mode  answered  exactly  to  our  Kwdla  with  a  minor 
third,  and  the  Phrygian  to  our  A  mita  with  a  mt^  third :  from  hence 
Sir  Lancia  Stilet  takes  occasion  to  give  the  above  as  his  opinion  of  the 
Qiatter  In  which*  alter  all,  it  seems  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  tliat  the 
author  of  the  letter  was  in  the  right:  his  w«rds  axe  these,  and  they  are 
well  worth  noting : — 

*  Sanadon  and  Ceroeau  In  their  observations  on  Horace,  Carm.  v.  9. 

*  Son^Bte  miztnm  tiUis  carmen  lyra, 

*  Hae  Dorium,  illis  barbvum. 

^affirm  that  the  Modus  Dorius  answered  exactly  to  our  A  mlto  with 
*a  minor  third,  and  the  Modus  Phrygius  to  our  K  mila  with  a  mi^or 
'third:  but  surely  this  is  a  musical  error,  and  a  dream  firom  the  Ivoiy 
'  gate.  Two  modea,  with  the  same  tonl^  note,  the  one  neither  aonter  nor 
'  graver  ttian  the  other,  make  no  part  of  the  old  system  of  modes.* 

This  Is  very  true ;  and  the  reason  of  Sir  Francis  Stiles  for  asserting  the 
con  trary  was  that  he  had  deceived  himself  into  a  different  opinion  by  puling 
the  acute  signs  to  f  c  and  g  In  the  Lydian,  thereby  giving  to  that  series 
the  appearance  of  the  key  of  A 18.  But  upon  his  own  prino^ilies  the 
Lydian  answers  to  our  key  otC/ami  w^th  the  mi^or  third. 

Tone,  tone,  aemitone,  tone,  tone,  tone,  semitone 

DO         &9  MX  VA        S^L        MB  MX 

?or  UKmgh  the  acute  signs  require  that  the  final  chord  be  A,  the  succession 
«f  intervals  Is  that  proper  to  the  diapason  C  c. 


t  Sethus  Calvisiua  seems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion  in  the  foUowtaig 
passage  cited  by  Butler  in  his  Principles  of  Music,  pag  96.  in  not : — *  In 
<hoc  chorall  cantn,  diligentissime  oonsideret  huic  Arti  deditus,  qui  sint 
'  ubique ;  Modulationis  progressus,  quod  Exordium,  et  quis  Finis :  ut 
*  cognoscat  ad  quem  modum  refJBratur.  Inde  enim  tarn  inrmiarium  illius 
^  Modi  clausulam,  quam  Secundariam,  eruere,  et  convenientibus  locis 
■annotare,  et  insexere  poterit.'  Calvis,  c.  17,  and  Butler  himself  adds 
that  this  is  the  general  sentiment  of  musicians.  Notwithstanding  that 
CsUus  Rhodoginus  out  of  Casslodorus  distinguishes  the  modes  by  their 
several  effiDCts.    Ibid. 


feared  that  there  is  not  that  precise  agreement 
between  them  which  he  has  stated,  there  is  good 
ground  to  suppose  that,  as  in  the  keys,  the  succession 
of  intervals  is  in  the  order  which  the  sense  approves, 
so  the  succession  in  the  modes  could  not  but  have 
been  in  some  degree  also  grateful  to  the  ear. 

This  supposition  is  founded  on  a  passive  in  the 
eleventh  diapter  of  the  second  book  of  Ptolemy, 
importing  no  less  than  that  each  of  the  modes  re^ 
quired  a  peculiar  tuning,  and  these  tunings  have 
been  severally  investigated,  and  are  given  by  Sir 
Francis  Stiles ;  for  what  purpose,  then«  it  may  be 
asked,  but  to  render  the  intervals  grateful  to  the 
sense,  was  a  new  tuning  of  the  lyre  ^r  every  mode 
necessary;  and  what  could  that  terminate  in,  but 
two  constitutions,  in  the  one  whereof  the  interval 
between  the  fundamental  chord  and  its  third  was 
a  semiditone,  and  in  the  other  a  ditone ;  and  when 
the  lyre  was  so  tuned,  what  became  of  the  seven 
species  of  diapason?  The  answer  to  this  latter 
demand  is,  that  as  there  seem  to  be  in  nature  but 
the  two  species  above  mentioned,  proceeding,  as  will 
presently  be  shewn,  from  A  and  0  respectively,  the 
remaining  five  were  rejected,  and  considered  as  sub- 
jects of  mere  speculation. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  refute  the  opinion  of 
those  who  without  knowing,  or  even  suspecting,  that 
the  tuning  of  the  lyre  was  different  in  each  mode, 
contend,  that  there  are  in  nature  seven,  not  merely 
nominal,  but  real  modes,  it  is  but  just  to  state  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  founded. 

And  first  it  is  said  on  the  authority  of  those 
ancient  writers  who  define  a  mode  to  be  a  givein 
species  of  diapason,  that  as  there  are  in  nature  seven 
such  species^  so  are  there  seven  modes,  in  each  whereof 
the  succession  of  tones  and  sewtones  must  be  in  that 
order  which  nature  has  establidied,  or  90  they  arise 
in  the  scale,  without  interposing  any  of  tiiose  sig-t 
natures  to  denote  remis^on  or  intension^  whkh  are 
used  for  that  purpose  by  the  modems.  They  say 
&rther  that  none  of  the  species  were  at  any  time 
rejected  by  the  ancients  as  unfit  for  practice ;  and 
from  thence  take  occasion  to  lament  the  depravity  of 
the  modem  ^stem,  which  admits  of  no  other  diversity 
of  modes  or  keys  than  what  arises  from  the  difference 
between  the  major  and  the  odnor  third ;  for,  say  they, 
and  they  say  truly,  the  modem  system  admits  in  &ct 
of  but  two,  namely  A  and  G ;  the  first  the  protoype 
of  the  flat^  as  the  latter  is  of  the  sharp  keys,  all  the 
rest  being  respectively  resolvable  into  one  or  the 
other  of  these,  j: 

{  In  the  Dissertation  sur  le  Chant  Gregorien  of  Monsieur  Nivers, 
Paris  1«88,  ehap.  xii.  it  is  said  that  the  eight  ecclesiastieal  tones,  which 
all  men  know  have  their  Ibundation  in  the  ancient  modes,  are  reducible 
to  four,  and  In  strictness  to  two,  as  being  no  otherwise  essentially  dis- 
tinguished than  by  the  giester  and  lesser  third ;  and  the  same  may  be 
^ferred  ftom  a  well-known  discourse,  entitled  a  Treatise  on  Harmony, 
containing  the  chief  rules  for  composing  in  two,  tiiree,  and  four  parts, 
which  though  at  first  printed  in  1730  by  one  of  his  disciples,  was  indis- 
putably the  work  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  was  afterwards  pubHsbed  by  him 


with  additions,  and  examples  In  notes.  In  this  tract  is  a  chapter  on 
transposition,  in  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  plate  at  the  end  of  the 
work,  containing  a  table  of  the  keys,  with  thefr  characteristies,  and 


a  stave  of  musical  lines,  with  certain  letters  inscribed  thereon,  which, 
for  the  purpose  Of  resolving  any  transposed  or  Ihctitious  key  into  its 
natural  tone  by  the  annihilation  of  the  flat  or  sharp  signatures,  he  is 
directed  to  cut  off  and  apply  to  the  above-mentioned  table,  by  meant 
whereof  it  may  be  discovered  that  all  the  flat  kevs  are  transpositions  fh>m 
that  of  A,  and  all  the  sharp  from  that  of  C  This  is  a  process  so  merely 
mechanical,  that  no  one  can  be  the  wiser  for  having  perfoxmed  it,  and 
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Bat  whaty  if  after  all,  the  ear  will  not  recognise  any 
other  sneceaion  of  intervals  than  is  found  in  the  con- 
Btitntion  of  the  keys  A  and  0  ?    The  consequence 

it  rather  ealenlatad  to  disguise  than  explain  the  trae  method  of  redndiig 
a  tnnspoeitioii  to  its  natural  key.  But  in  a  small  tract,  entitled. 
Elements  ou  Prinofoes  de  Musique  mis  dans  un  novel  Ordie,  per  M. 
Loulie,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1698,  we  meet  with  a  notable  rule  or 
canon  for  this  purpose,  which  tuHly  answers  Uie  design  of  its  inventloB. 
This  author  premises  that  the  dieses,  or  what  we  should  call  the  sharps, 
placed  at  the  begining  of  the  musical  staye,  arise  by  filths,  beglnnmg 
from  F,  that  is  to  say,  C  O  D  A  E,  and  that  the  B  mols  or  flats  arise  by 
firarths,  begining  from  B  in  this  order,  B  A  D  O  C.  The  rule  or  canon 
which  he  deduces  from  hence  is  this :  In  kqrs  •mhUiti  are  determined  by 
sharp  signatures,  call  the  last  sharp  sx ;  or  as  anv  but  a  Frenchman 
would  say  kx.  and  place  or  suppose  such  a  cUff  at  the  head  of  the  stave 
as  in  a  regular  course  of  solmisation,  will  make  it  so.  To  give  an  in* 
stance  of  the  key  of  E  with  the  mi^or  thirds— 


iTeperuseri 

third  and  fourth,  and  also  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  notes,  is 
a  semitone ;  and  that  to  make  the  last  sharp  D,  mi,  the  tenor  cliff  must 
be  placed  on  the  first  line  of  the  stave,  and  when  this  is  done  as  here  it  is— 


the  progression  of  tones  and  semitones  will  be  exactly  in  the  same  order 
as  in  the  key  of  C,  from  which  tUs  of  B  is  therefbre  said  to  be  a 
transpositkm. 

The  canon  fhrther  directs  in  the  keys  with  the  flat  signatures,  to  call 
the  last  of  the  flats  va.  and  to  place  or  suppose  a  ettff  accordingly,  and  to 
shew  the  effect  of  the  rule  in  an  instance  of  that  kind,  the  following 
example  is  given  of  the  key  of  F  with  the  minor  third  t— 


Here  the  intervals  between  the  second  and  third,  and  also  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  notes,  are  semitones:  and  to  make  the  last  flat,  which  is 
D,  WA,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  bass  cliff  on  the  Ibnrth  line  of  the 
•tave,  which  annihilates  the  flat  signatures,  and  demonstrates  that  the 
above  key  of  F  is  a  transposition  from  that  of  A  with  the  minor  third  >- 


Another  rule  for  the  above  purpose,  and  which  indeed  Dr.  Pepusch 
would  communicate  to  his  favorite  disciples,  is,  in  the  case  of  kejs  with 
ist  sharp  B,  and  count  the  lines  and 


and  count  1 
lownwards  till  the  station  of  a  cliff  is  found ;  and 


the  sharp  signatures,  to  call  the  last 

spaces  upwards  or  downwards  till  tl 

the  placing  that  diff  accordingly  annihilates  the  sharps,  and  bespeaks  the 

natural  key.    In  keys  with  the  flat  signatures  the  rule  directs  to  call  the 

4wt  flat  F,  and  count  as  before. 

But  amongst  the  keys  with  flat  signatures,  a  diversity  is  to  be  noted, 
that  is  to  say,  between  those  with  anu^r  and  those  with  a  minor  third ; 
for  in  the  former  the  process  must  be  repeated,  as  in  this  of  A  b  with  the 
mi^or  third  .— 


In  this  instance  the  rule  dixooU  to  caU  the  hwt  flat,  which  is  tHe  key- 
note, F;  and  to  oonnt  on  to  the  place  of  a  diff:  indotaigthisthecUffnlr 

wm  foil  on  the  flrst  Hue,  and  make  the  key-note  F;  by  which  it  should 
seem  that  the  key  of  A  b  with  the  n^|or  third  is  a  transpositton  from  F 
also  with  a  m^lor  third. 


1= 


32: 


i 


But  as  there  is  in  the  key  of  F  a  flat  on  b,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the 
process,  and  see  what  key  this  of  F  is  a  transposition  from ;  and  this  by 
the  above  rule  is  to  be  done  by  caUiug  the  flat  b  F,  and  proceeding  as 
before  directed :— 


i 


and  this  key  of  F  will  appear  to  be  a  transposition  from  that  of  C,  and 
by  consequence  that  ta  A  b,  from  which  that  of  F  is  transposed,  must  be 


then  seems  to  he  that  there  are  in  nature  no  other. 
Now  if  it  be  true  that  the  sense  of  hearing  is  averse 
to  those  modulations  that  have  no  relation  to  any 
fundamental  chord,  and  that  it  expects,  nay  longs  for 
some  one  sound  that  shall  at  stated  periods  determine 
the  nature  of  the  progression,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
question.  In  short,  a  single  experiment  of  the  efifect 
of  the  Mixolydian  mode,  which  answers  to  the  series 
from  J]  to  ]],  in  its  natural  order,  and  gives  to  the 
diapente  a  semitone  less  than  its  true  content,  will 
ofifend  the  ear,  and  convince  any  impartial  enquirer 
that  the  existence  of  seven  modes  is,  in  the  sense  con- 
tended for,  nominal  and  not  real.* 

But  notwithstanding  the  uniformity  of  keys  in  the 
modem  system,  there  is  a  diversity  among  them  worth 
noting,  arising  from  that  surd  quantity  in  the  dia- 
pason system,  which  it  has  been  the  labour  of  ages 
to  attemper  and  distribute  among  the  several  inter- 
vals  that  compose  it,  so  as  not  to  be  discoverable; 
the  consequences  of  which  temperament  is  such  a 
diversity  in  the  several  keys,  as  gives  to  each  a 
several  effect ;  so  that  upon  the  whde  it  seems  that 
the  modem  constitution  of  the  modes  or  keys  is 
liable  to  no  objection,  save  the  want  of  such  a  division 
of  the  intervals  as  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  harmonics,  and  the  established  order  oi 
nature. 

The  several  effects  of  the  modem  keys  are  dis- 
coverable in  the  tendency  which  each  has  to  excite 
a  peculiar  temper  or  disposition  of  mind ;  for,  not  to 
mention  that  soothing  £nd  of  melancholy  which  is 
felt  on  the  hearing  music  in  keys  with  the  minor 
third,  and  the  gaiety  and  hilarity  excited  by  that  in 
keys  with  the  greater  third,t  each  key  in  the  two 
several  species  is  possessed  of  this  power  in  a  different 
degree,  and  a  person  endowed  wiUi  a  fine  ear  will  be 

•  Vide  ante,  pac.  S9,  and  Dr.  Wallis  asserts  that  there  are  passages  in 
Ptolemy  whidi  plainly  indicate  that  the  ancients  had  a  several  tuning  for 
every  mode,  which  could  not  have  been  necessary  had  they  foUowed  the 
above  order.  Farther,  to  this  purpose  Malcolm  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  remarkable  passages  ^— *  If  every  song  kq»t  in  one  mode,  there 
^ras  need  for  no  more  than  one  diatonic  series:  and  bv  oceasiona] 

*  dianging  the  tune  of  certain  chords  these  transpontions  of  every  mode 
'  to  every  chord  may  be  easily  performed ;  and  I  have  spoken  already  of 

the  way  to  find  what  chords  are  to  be  aJtned  in  their  tuning  to  eflbct 
'  this.  Of  the  various  signatures  of  S  and  V:  But  if  we  suppose  that  in 

*  the  course  of  any  song  a  new  spedei  is  brought  in,  this  can  only  be 
'eflboted  by  having  more  diords  than  in  the  fixed  system,  so  as  from  any 
'  chord  of  that,  any  order  or  species  of  octave  may  be  found.  On  Musie, 
•pag,  5M. 

'  If  this  be  the  true  nature  and  use  of  the  tones,  I  shall  only  observe 
'  here,  that  according  to  the  notiona  we  have  at  present  of  the  prindples 

*  and  rules  of  melody,  most  of  these  modes  are  unperfect  and  incapable 

*  of  good  mdody.  because  they  want  some  of  those  we  reckon  the  esuen 
'  tial  and  natural  notes  of  a  tone  mode  or  kev,  of  which  we  reckon  only 

*  two  species,  vis.,  that  tnm  C  sod  A,  or  the  Parhypate  hyphen  and 
'  Proslambanomenos  of  the  ancient  fixed  system.    Ibid. 

'  Again,  if  the  essential  dilRsrence  of  the  modes  consists  only  in  tiie 
*ffravity  or  acuteness  of  the  whole  octave,  then  we  must  suppose  there 

*  tt  one  species  or  conoinnous  division  of  the  octave,  which  bdng  wpUed 
'  to  all  the  chords  of  the  system,  makes  them  true  frmdamentais  for 
'  a  certain  secies  of  successive  notes.  These  applications  may  be  made  in 
'  the  manner  already  mentioned,  bv  changing  the  tune  of  certain  chorda 
'  in  aome  cases,  but  more  universally  by  adding  new  chorda  to  the  mtem. 


a  transposition  from  the  k^  of  C  also. 


*as  the  artificial  or  sharp  and  flat  notes  of  ue  modem  scale.     But  in 

*  this  case,  again,  where  we  suppose  they  admitted  only  one  condnnous 
'  spedes,  wemust  suppose  It  to  be  corresponding  to  the  octave  a,  of  what 

*  we  call  the  natural  scale;  because  they  all  state  tiie  order  of  the  systema 
'hnmutatum  in  the  diagram,  so  as  it  answers  to  that  octave.'  Ibid5S7. 

t  Dr.  Jortin  has  discovered  a  new  diaracteristlc  for  these  two  spedes 
of  kevs ;  he  calls  one  the  male,  the  other  the  female :  the  thought  ia 
ingenious,  and  is  thus  expressed  by  hhn  in  a  letter  published  at  the  end 
of  the  latter  editions  of  Avison's  Remsrks  on  Mudcal  Expression :— '  By 

*  making  use  of  the  mi^or  and  minor  third  we  have  two  xval  and  distinct 

*  tones,  a  major  and  a  minor,  which  mav  be  said  to  divide  mudo,  as  nature 
'  seems  to  have  intended,  into  male  and  fomale.    The  first  hath  strength* 

*  the  second  hath  softness ;  and  sweetness  bdongs  to  them  both.' 
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VMrionsly  affected  by  the  keys  A  and  F,  each  with 
the  lesser,  as  also  by  those  of  0  and  E  with  the 
greater  third. 

Effects  like  these,  bnt  to  a  degree  of  extravagance 
that  exceeds  the  bounds  of  credibility,  are  ascribed 
to  the  modes  of  the  ancients  :  that  the  Dorian  was 
grave  and  solemn,  and  the  Lydian  mild  and  soothing,* 
may  be  believed,  but  who  can  credit  the  relation, 
though  of  Oicero  himself,  and  after  him  Boetins,f 
that  by  an  air  in  the  Phrygian  mode  played  on 
a  solitary  pipe  (one  of  the  ancient  tibiss)  a  dnmken 
yomig  man,  of  Tanromeninm,  was  excited  to  bnm 
down  the  house  wherein  a  harlot  had  been  shut  np 
by  his  rival,  and  that  Pytiiagoras  brooght  him  to  his 
reason,  by  directing  the  tibicenist  to  play  a  spondens 
in  a  d^erent  mode  ?  Or  that  not  the  fames  of  wine 
or  a  disturbed  imagination,  rather  than  the  flute 
of  Timotheus,  played  on  in  the  Phrygian  mode, 
provoked  Alexander  to  set  fire  to  Persepotis. 

CHAP  xm. 

Havino  thus  collected  into  one  point  of  view  the 
sentiments  of  the  ablest  writers  on  those  two  most 
important  desiderata  in  the  ancient  music,  the  genera 
and  the  modes,  in  order  to  trace  the  successive 
improvements  of  the  science,  it  is  necessary  to  recur 
to  those  only  genuine  sources  of  intelligence,  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  harmonicians.    And  here  we 


alisMtpan 

Theoretica: 
eujnt  mnuM  pvtM  diuD, 


cannot  but  applaud  the  ingenuity  and  industnr  of 
those  learned  men,  their  remote  successors,  who  from 
ancient  manuscripts,  dispersed  throughout  the  world, 
have  been  able  to  setUQ  the  text  of  their  several 
works ;  and  who  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy 
have  given  them  to  the  public,  together  with  Latin 
versions,  illustrated  with  their  own  learned  anno- 
tations. 

Those  whom  we  are  most  obliged  to  in  this 
respect  are,  Marcus  Meibomius,  a  Gferman ;  and  our 
countryman  Dr.  John  Wallis :  the  former  of  these 
has  given  to  the  world  seven  of  the  ancient  Greek 
writers,  namely,  Aristoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus, 
Alypius,  Gaudentius,  Bacchius  Seniori,  and  Aris- 
tides  Qnintilianus ;  as  also  a  Discourse  on  Music, 
which  makes  the  ninth  book  of  Martianus  Gapella's 
Latm  work,  entitled  De  Nuptiis  Philologi«  et  Mer- 
curii ;  and  the  latter  a  complete  translation  of  the 
harmonics  of  Ptolemy,  with  notes,  and  a  most 
valuable  appendix ;  as  also  translations  of  Porphyry 
and  Manuel  Bryennius  in  like  manner. 

Oonceming  these  writers,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Greeks  are  by  far  of  the  greatest  authority ;  and 
that  their  division  of  music  into  several  branches, 
as  being  more  scientific  than  that  of  the  Latin 
writers,  is  entitled  to  the  preference.  The  most 
ample  of  these  is  the  division  of  Aristides  Qnin- 
tilianus, which  is  thus  analyzed  by  his  editor  Mei- 
bomius, in  his  notes  on  that  author,  pag.  207 : — 


Musicfls  -i 


Practica: 

•v^ui  itemputM  dtUB* 


NevertheleeB,  the  most  general  is  that  threefold, 
division  of  music  into  Hfurmonica,  Rhythmica,  and 
Metrica;  the  two  latter  of  which,  as  they  relate 
dbiefly  to  poetry,  are  but  superficially  treated  of  by 
the  harmonic  writers.  Upon  this  division  of  music 
it  is  observable  that  the  more  ancient  writers  were 
very  careful  in  the  titles  of  their  several  treatises : 
such  of  them  as  confined  their  discourses  to  the 
elementary  part  of  the  science,  as  namely,  Aris- 

*  MQton  adoptfl  these  eluvaeterittiet  of  the  Dorian  and  Lydian  inodett 
— — —  Anon  they  more 
In  perilBct  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  iltttet  and  soft  reeoriers ;  nieh  as  rala'd 
Tb  height  of  noUeet  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  hsttle.  PAnABXsx  Lost,  B.  I.  line  549. 

And  erer  against  eating  cares 

Lb9  me  in  soft  Ljdlan  airs.       L'Allboeo. 

And  Dryden  describes  the  Lydian  by  its  eHbets,  In  thme  words: 
Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measnres 
Soon  he  sooth'd  his  soul  to  pleasures.    AiiBXAVdik's  Fbast. 

From  which  passage  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  poet  thousht  with 
ConMoM  Agr^roa  and  some  others,  that  the  vplthet  Lrdian  referred  to 
the  measure,  wnereas  it  clearly  relates  to  the  harmony,  but  Dryden  knew 
Ittfle  about  music 

«Dt  Musks,  lib.  L  cap.  L 


Physica : 

qnm  diTiditur  in 

Artificialis: 

qun  dirlditur  in 

Usualis: 

ci:4ns  partes 

Enarrativa: 

ev^  partes 


IArithmeticum. 
Physicam, 


Harmonicam. 

Rythmicam. 

Metricam. 

Melopoeia. 

BhyiWopoBia. 

PoSsis. 
'  Organica. 
'  Odica. 


Hypocritica. 

toxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Ghtudentius,  Ptolemy, 
and  Bryennius,  call  the  several  treatises  written  by 
them  Harmonica ;  whereas  Aristides,  Bacchius,  and 
Martianus  Gapella  entitle  theirs  Musica;  as  does 
Boetius,  although  he  was  a  strict  Phythagorean. 
Porphyry  indeed,  who  professes  nothing  more  than 
to  be  a  conmientator  on  the  harmonics  of  Ptolemy, 
institutes  another  mode  of  division,  and,  without 
distinguishing  the  speMSulative  part  of  the  science 
from  the  practical,  divides  it  into  six  general  heads, 
namely.  Harmonica,  Rythmica,  Metrica,  Org^ica, 
Poetica,  and  Hypocritica;  Rythmica  he  appues  to 
dancing,  Metrica  to  the  enunciative,  and  Poetica  to 
verses,  f    The  branch  of  the  science,  which  has  been 

t  Malcolm  has  taken  notice  of  this  dlTision,  bnt  preftos  to  it  that  of 
Qnintilian,  upon  whose  analysis  he  has  given  Uie  foUowing  concise  and 
perspicuous  commentary :— '  Aristides  considers  music  in  the  largMt 
'sense  of  the  word,  and  dirides  It  into  eaniemplaHve  and  acHm,  Tho 
'  first  he  ssys  Is  either  nattml  or  artificial;  the  naianU  is  arUkatetteal, 

*  because  ft  considers  the  proportion  of  numbers ;  or  phmieal,  which 
'  disputes  of  ererythlng  In  nature ;  the  arUfieiai  Is  divided  into  kar- 

*  moiUoa,  rfthmtea  (oomprehendbig  the  dumb  motions)  and  metriea  :  the 
*aeMw,  which  Is  the  ^plication  of  the  arUfieial,  is  either,  tmmOath* 
'(as  In  oratory)  orgaiicait  (or  Instrumental  jperformance)  odicai  (for 
'  voice  and  singing  of  poems)  AfpecrMeo/  (in  the  motions  of  tha 
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most  largely  treated  by  the  ancieDts,  is  the  Har- 
monioa,  as  will  appear  by  the  extracts  hereinafter 
given  fh>m  their  works. 

From  the  relation  hereipbefore  given  of  the  in- 
vention of,  and  successive  improvements  made  in, 
music,  a  very  accurate  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
the  nature  of  the  ancient  system,  whidb,  together  with 
the  ratios  of  the  consonances,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
genera  and  the  modes,  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
harmonical  science  as  it  stood  about  the  year  of  the 
World  8500.  After  which  Aristozenus,  Euclid, 
Nicomachus,  and  other  Greek  writers,  made  it  a 
subject  of  Philosophical  enquiry>  and  composed  those 
ireatbee  on  harmonics  which  are  severally  ascribed 
to  them,  and  of  which,  as  also  of  their  respective 
authors,  a  full  account  will  hereafter  be  given. 
What  was  the  state  of  the  science  previous  to  l£e  era 
above-mentioned,  can  only  be  learned  from  those 
|>articulars  relating  to  music,  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  several  accounts  extant  of  the  life  and 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  who,  for  any  thing  that  can 
now  be  collected  to  the  contrary,  seems  indisputably 
tntitled  to  the  appellation  of  the  Father  of  Music 

Ptthaooras,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
generality  of  writers,  was  bom  about  the  third  year 
of  the  fifty-third  Olympiad,  which  answers  to  the 
year  of  the  world  8384,  and  to  about  560  years 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour ;  and  although  he 
Was  of  that  class  of  philosophers  called  the  Italic 
sect^  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Samos, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  opinion  is  usually  sdled 
the  Samian  sage  or  philosopher.  His  father,  named 
Mnesarchus,  is  reported  to  have  been  a  merchant,  or, 
as  some  say,  an  engraver  of  rings.  Of  his  travels 
into  various  parts  of  the  world  for  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge ;  of  the  wonders  related  of  hun,  or  of 
his  doctrines  in  genera),  it  is  needless  to  give  an 
accotuit  in  this  place.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  he 
left  not  any  thing  behind  him  of  his  writing,  and  all 
that  is  to  be  known  of  his  doctrines  is  grounded  on 
the  testimony  of  his  disciples,  who  were  very  many, 
and  were  drawn  to  hear  him  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  Ghreece  and  Italy.  Of  these  Nicomachus 
was  one,  who  because  he  himself  has  written  on  the 
science  of  harmonics,  mav  well  be  supposed  to  under- 
stand the  doctrines  of  hfs  mastor ;  from  him  there- 
fore, as  also  from  others,  as  namely,  Ptolemy, 
Macrobius,  and  Porphyry,  >;^,  though  they  lived 
many  years  after  Pytluigoiras,  were  of  his  sect,  we 
may  with  some  degree  of  confidence  determine 
as  to  the  tenets  of  his  school  A  summary  of  these 
is  given  by  his  learned  biographer  Stanley,  in  the 
passages  here  cited ;  and  first  as  to  those  respectmg 
music  in  general,  he  gives  them  in  these  words : — 

*  The  IVthagoreans  define  music  an  apt  com- 

*  position  of  contraries,  and  an  union  of  many,  and 

*  consent  of  differents ;  for  it  not  only  co-ordinates 
'  rythms  and  modulation,  but  ail  manner  of  systems. 

*  Its  end  is  to  unite  and  aptly  conjoin.    God  is  the 

4  paDtomiiiMt).    To  what  purpote  aorae  add  bydrauUeal  I  do  not  andar- 

*  itand,  fin  thia  ii  but  a  ipeeiea  of  the  oxgaaical,  in  which  water  ia  lomeway 

*  naed,  for  producing  or  modifying  the  aound.  The  muaical  focultiet,  aa 
'  thej  call  them,  are  Mdopaia,  which  givea  mlea  for  the  tonea  of  the 
'  Toioe  or  inatnunent ;  BmfhmonaU^  for  motiona ;  and  PnmU  for  making 
«crvme.'    TreatiaeofMusicKdinb.  1721,  pag.  455. 


reconciler  of  things  discordant,  and  this  is  hid 
chiefest  work,  according  to  music  and  medicine^ 
to  reconcile  enmities.  Li  music,  say  they,  consists 
the  agreement  of  all  things^  and  aristocracy  of  the 
universe.  For  what  is  hurmimy  in  the  world,  in 
a  city  is  good  goVerment ;  in  a  family,  temperance.^ 
'  Of  many  sects^  saith  Ptolemy,  that  were  con- 
versant about  harmony,  the  most  eminent  were 
two,  the  Pythagoric  and  Aristoxenean ;  Pythagoras 
dijudicated  it  by  reason,  Aristoxenus  by  sense. 
Tlie  Pythagoreans,  not  crediting  the  relation  of 
hearing,  in  all  those  things  wherein  it  is  requisite, 
adapted  reasons  to  the  differences  of  sounds,  con- 
trary to  those  which  are  perceived  by  the  senses ; 
so  that  by  this  criterion  (reason)  they  gave  occasion 
of  calumny  to  such  as  were  of  a  different  opinion. 

'Hence  the  P3rthagorean8  named  that  which  we 
now  call  harmonic  Oanonic,  not  from  the  canon  or 
instrument,  as  some  imagine,  but  from  rectitude^ 
since  reason  finds  out  that  which  is  right  by  using 
harmonical  canons  or  rules  even  of  all  sorts  of  in- 
struments framed  by  harmonical  rules,  pipes,  flutes^ 
and  the  like.    They  call  the  exercise  Oanonic,  which 
although  it  be  not  canontc,  yet  is  so  termed,  because 
it  is  made  according  to  the  reasons  and  theorems  of 
canonics;  the  instrument   therefore  seems  to  be 
rather  denominated  from  its  canonic  affection.    A 
canonic  in  general  is  a  harmonic  who  is  conversant 
by  ratiocination  about  that  which  consists  of  har- 
mony.    Musicians  and  harmonics  differ ;  musicians 
are  those  harmonics  who  begin  from  sense,  but 
canonics  are  Pythagoreansi  who  are  also  called 
harmonics;   both  sorts  are  termed  by  a  general 
name  musicians.** 
As  touching  the  human  voice,  the  same  author 
delivers  the  following  as  the  Pythagorean  tenets  : — 
*  They  who  were  of  the  Pythagorean  school  said 
'  that  there  are  (as  of  one  genus)  two  species.     One 
'they  properly  named  Continuous,  and  the  other 
'  Diaistematic  (intermissive)  framing  the  appellations 
'  from  the  accidents  pertaining  to  each.    The  Dia- 
'  stematic  they  conceived  to  be  that  which  is  sung 
*  and  rests  upon  every  note,  and  manifests  the  muta- 
'  tion  which  is  in  all  its  parts,  which  is  inconfnsed 
'and  divided,  and    diqomed  by  the  magnitudes^ 
'  which  are  in  the  several  sounds  as  coacerved,  but 
'  not  commixt^  the  parts  of  the  voice  being  applied 
'mutually  to  one  another,  which  may  easUy  be 
'  separated  and  distinguished,  and  are  not  destroyed 
'  together ;  such  is  the  musical  kind  of  voice,  wluch 
'  to  the  knowing  manifestB  all  sounds  of  what  magni- 
'  tude  every  one  participates  :   For  if  a  man  use  it 
'  not  after  this  manner,  he  is  not  said  to  sing  but  to 
'speak.! 

'  Human  voice  having  in  this  manner  two  parts, 
'they  conceived  that  tiiere  are  two  places,  which 
'each  in  passing  possesseth.  The  place  of  con-^ 
'  tinuous  voice,  which  is  by  nature  infinite  in  magni- 
'  tude,  receivelli  its  proper  term  from  that  wherewith 
'  the  speaker  began  until  he  ends,  that  is  the  place 
'  from  the  beginning  of  his  speech  to  his  conclusive 
'  silence.    Bo  that  the  variety  thereof  is  in  our  power^ 

•  Hlat.  of  Fhfloi.  \ty  Thomaa  Stanlej,  Eaq.  folio  edit.  1701,  pi«.  SM. 
f  Ibid. 
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'but  the  place  of  diastematio  Yoice  is  not  in  our 

*  power,  but  natural ;  and  this  likewise  is  bonnd  by 
'  different  effects.  The  b^pboning  is  that  which  is 
'  first  heard,  the  end  that  which  is  last  pronounced ; 

*  for  from  hence  we  begin  to  perceire  the  magnitudes 
'of  sounds,  and  their  mutual  commutadons,  from 

*  whence  first  our  hearing  seems  to  operate ;  whereas 
'it  is  possible  there  may  be  some  more  obscure 

*  sounds  perfected  in  nature  which  we  cannot  perceive 

*  or  hear :  as  for  instance,  in  things  weighed  there 
'  are  some  bodies  which  seem  to  have  no  weight,  as 

*  straws,  bran,  and  the  like ;  but  when  as  by  appo* 

*  sition  of  such  bodies  some  beginning  of  ponderosity 
'appears,  then  we  say  they  first  come  within  the 
''compass  of  static  So  when  a  low  sound  increaseth 
'  by  degrees,  that  which  first  of  all  may  be  perceived 
'by  the  ear,  we  make  the  beginning  of  the  place 
'  which  musical  voice  requireth.'* 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
with  respect  to  music  in  general,  and  of  voice  in 
particular.  Farther,  they  maintained  an  opinion 
which  numbers,  especiaUy  the  poets,  have  adopted^ 
and  which  seems  to  prevul  even  at  this  day,  namely, 
that  music,  and  that  of  a  kind  fiir  surpassing  mortal 
conception,  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  spheres 
in  their  several  orbits.  The  sum  of  this  doctrine 
is  comprised  in  the  followiiu^  account  collected  by 
Stanley  from  Nicomachus,  Macrobius,  Pliny,  and 
Porphyry : — 

'The  names  of  sounds  in  all  probability  were 
'  derived  from  the  seven  stars,  which  move  circularly 
'  in  the  heavens,  and  compass  the  eartL  The  dr- 
'  cumagitation  of  these  bodies  must  of  necessity  cause 
'  a  sound ;  for  air  being  struck,  from  the  intervention 
'  of  the  blow,  sends  forth  a  noise.  Nature  herself 
'  constndning  that  the  violent  collision  of  two  bodies 
'  should  end  in  sound.' 

'  Now,  say  the  Pytha^reans,  all  bodies  which  are 
'  carried  round  with  noise,  one  yielding  and  gently 
'  receding  to  the  other,  must  necessarily  cause  soun^ 
'different  from  each  other,  in  the  magnitude  and 
'  swiftness  of  voice  and  in  place,  which  (according  to 

*  the  reason  of  their  proper  sounds,  or  their  swiftness, 
'  or  the  orbs  of  repressions,  in  whidi  the  impetuous 

*  transportation  of  eadi  is  performed)  are  either  more 
'fluctuating,  or,  on  the  contrary,  more  reluctant 
'  But  these  three  differences  of  magnitude,  celerity, 
'and  local  distance,  are  manifestly  existent  in  the 
'planets,  which  are  constantly  with  sound  circum^ 
'agitated  through  the  ffithenal  diffusion;  whence 
'  every  one  is  called  iidip,  as  void  of  ^d^ic*  station, 
'and  &d  €€&v,  always  m  course,  whence  God  and 
'  JEiher  are  called  Geoc  and  Ai'(%.'t 

'  Moreover  the  sound  which  is  made  by  striking 
'  the  air,  induceth  into  the  ear  something  sweet  and 
'  musical,  or  harsh  and  discordant :  for  if  a  certain 
'  observation  of  numbers  moderate  the  blow,  it  effects 
'  a  harmony  consonant  to  itself ;  but  if  it  be  teme- 
'  rarious,  not  governed  b^  measures,  there  proceeds 
'  a  troubled  unpleasant  noise,  which  offends  the  ear. 
'  Now  in  heaven  nothing  is  produced  casually,  no- 
'thing  temerarious;   but  all  things  there  proceed 

•  Ibid.        f  Ibid.S86. 


according  to  divine  rules  and  settled  proportions : 
whence  irrefragably  is  inferred,  that  the  sounds 
which  proceed  from  the  conversion  of  the  celestial 
spheres  are  musical  For  sound  necessarily  proceeds 
from  motion,  and  the  proportion  which  is  in  all 
divine  things  causeth  the  harmony  of  this  sound. 
This  Pythagoras,  first  of  all  the  Greeks,  conceived 
in  his  mind;  and  understood  that  the  spheres 
sounded  something  concordant,  because  of  the 
necessity  of  proportion,  which  never  forsakes  ce- 
lestial beings.' f 

'  From  the  motion  of  Saturn,  which  is  the  highest 
and  furthest  from  us,  the  gravest  sound  in  the 
^pason  concord  is  called  Hypate,  because  vwaror 
signifieth  highest ;  but  from  tiie  lunary,  which  is 
tl^  lowest,  and  nearest  the  earth,  Neate;  for  narov 
fflgnifieth  lowest  From  those  which  are  next  these, 
viz.,  from  the  motion  of  Jupiter  who  is  under 
Saturn,  Parypate ;  and  of  Venus,  who  is  above  the 
moon,  Paraneate.  Again,  from  the  middle^  which 
is  the  sun's  motion,  the  fourth  from  each  part  Mese, 
which  is  distant  by  a  diatessaron,  in  the  heptachord 
from  both  extremes,  according  to  the  ancient  way ; 
as  the  sun  is  the  fourth  from  each  extreme  of  the 
seven  planets,  being  in  the  midst  Again,  from 
those  which  are  nearest  the  sun  on  each  side  from 
Mars,  who  is  placed  betwixt  Jupiter  and  the  sun, 
Hypermese,  which  is  likewise  termed  Lichanus; 
and  from  Mercury,  who  is  placed  betwixt  Venus 
and  the  sun,  Paramese.*§ 

'Pythagoras,  by  musical  proportion,  calleth  that 
a  tone,  by  how  much  the  moon  is  distant  from  the 
earth :  from  the  moon  to  Mercury  the  half  of  that 
space,  and  from  Mercury  to  Venus  almost  as  much ; 
from  Venus  to  the  sun,  sesquiple;  from  the  sun 
to  Mars,  a  tone,  that  is  as  fiir  as  the  moon  is  from 
the  earth :  from  Mars  to  Jupiter,  half,  and  from 
Jupiter  to  Saturn,  half,  and  Uience  to  the  sodiac 
sesquiple.  Thus  there  are  made  seven  tones,  which 
they  call  a  diapascm  harmony,  that  is  an  universal 
concent,  in  which  Saturn  moves  in  the  Doric  mood, 
Jupiter  in  the  Phrygian,  and  in  the  rest  the  like.'|| 
'Those  sounds  wluch  the  seven  planets,  and  the 
sphere  of  fixed  stara,  and  that  which  is  above 
us,  termed  by  them  Antichton,  make,  Pythagoras 
affirmed  to  be  the  nine  Muses ;  but  the  composition 
and  symphony,  and  as  it  were  connexion  of  them 
all,  whereof,  as  being  eternal  and  unbegotten,  each 
is  a  part  and  portion,,  he  named  Mnemosyne.' II 

That  Uie  above  notion  of  the  music  of  uie  spnerea 
was  first  entertained  by  Pythagoras,  seems  to  be 
agreed  by  most  writers.  The  reception  it  has  met 
with  has  been  different,  according  as  the  temper  of 
the  times,  or  the  different  opinions  of  men  have 
contributed  to  favour  or  explode  it  Cicero  mentions 
it  in  such  a  way  as  shews  him  inclined  to  adopt  it, 
as  does  idso  Boetius,  lib.  L  cap.  iL  Macrobius,  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  lib.  IL 
cap.  iii.  speaks  of  it  as  a  divine  and  heavenly  notion. 
Valesius,  on  the  contrary,  treats  it  as  an  ill-grounded 
conceit.  Sacr.  Philosoi^  cap.  xxvi  ^cc  pag.  446. 
edit  1588.    Notwithstanding  which  it  has  ever  been 
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tavoured  by  the  poets:  Milton,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  moBic,  while  at  college  composed  and 
read  in  the  public  school,  a  small  tract  Be  SphsBrarom 
Ooncentn,  which  with  a  translation  thereof  is  pab- 
lished  in  Peck's  Memoirs  of  him.  Mr.  Fenton,  in 
his  notes  on  Waller,  suggests  that  Pythagoras  might 
possibly  have  grounded  his  opinion  of  &e  music  of 
the  spheres  upon  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Job^  the 
reasons  for  this  conjecture  are  very  ingenious,  and 
will  be  best  given  in  his  own  words,  which  are 
these: — 

*  P3rthagora8  was  the  first  that  advanced  this  doc- 
'  trine  of  Uie  music  of  the  spheres,  which  he  probably 
'  grounded  on  that  text  in  Job,  understood  literally, 
'"When  the   morning  stars   sang  together,"  &o, 

*  chap.  zzix.  ver.  7.  For  since  he  studied  twelve 
'  vears  in  Babylon,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned 

*  mipostor  Zoroastres,  who  is  allowed  to  have  been 
'  a  servant  to  one  of  the  prophets,  we  may  reasonablv 
'conclude  that  he  was  conversant  in  the  Jewish 
'writings,  of  which  the  book  of   Job  was  ever 

*  esteemed  of  most  authentic  antiquity.  Jamblicus 
'ingenuously  confesseth  that  none  but  Pythagoras 
'ever  perceived  this  celestial  harmony;  and  as  it 
'  seems  to  be  a  native  of  imagination,  the  poets  have 
'appropriated  it  to  their  own  province,  and  our 
'admirable  Milton  employs  it  very  happily  in  the 
'  fifth  book  of  his  Paradise  Lost : — 

That  day,  as  other  solemn  days,  Uiey  roent 

In  song  and  dance  about  the  sacred  hill : 

Mvftii^  dance  I  which  yonder  starry  sphere 

Of  planets  and  of  fiz'd^m  aU  her  wheels 

Resembles  nearest,  mazes  intricate, 

Eccentric,  intervolv'd,  vet  regular 

Then  most,  when  most  irregular  they  seem ; 

And  in  their  motions  harmony  divine 

So  smooths  her  charming  tones,  that  Ood's  own  ear 

Listens  delighted * 

Censorinus  suggests  a  notable  reason  why  this 
heavenly  music  is  inaudible  to  mortal  ears,  viz.,  its 
loudness,  which  he  says  is  so  great  as  to  cause  deaf- 
ness. De  Die  NataL  cap.  zL  which  Butler  has  thus 
ridiculed : — 

Her  voice,  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

So  loud  it  deafens  mortal  ears, 

As  wise  philosophers  have  thought, 

And  thars  the  cause  we  hear  it  not. 

HuDiBRAs,  Part  II.  Cant  i.  line  617. 

After  all,  whether  the  above  opinion  be  philo- 
sophically true  or  not,  the  conception  is  undoubtedly 
very  noble  and  poetical,  and  as  such  it  appears 
in  the  passage  above-cited  from  the  Paradise  Lost, 
and  in  this  other  of  Milton,  equally  beautiful  and 
sublime : — 

Ring  out,  ye  chrystal  spheres. 
Once  bless  our  human  ears. 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time. 
And  let  the  base  of  heav'n's  deep  organ  blow. 

Htmn  on  the  Nativitt. 

Touching  the  division  of  the  diapason,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans : — 

•  One  of  the  ewrltest  edttoit  of  miton  has  Um  foUowlDg  note  on  ihit 
pawage,  wiiioh  Dr.  Newton  has  retained  >— 
'  There  Is  a  text  In  Job  xxxvtti.  87.  that  aeema  to  fltvoar  the  opinion 
of  the  Pythagoreana,  ooDeeming  the  mosical  motion  of  the  spneret, 


'  The  diatonic  genus  seems  naturally  to  have  thesv^ 
degrees  and  progresses,  hemitone,  tone  and  tone, 
'  (half  note,  whole  note  and  whole  note) ;  this  is  the 
'  system  diatessaron,  consbdng  of  two  tones,  and  that 
'  which  is  called  a  hemitone ;  and  then,  another  tone 
'  being  inserted,  diapente  is  made,  being  a  system  of 
'  three  tones  and  a  hemitone.  Then  in  order  after 
'  this,  there  being  another  hemitone,  tone  and  tone^ 
'they  make  another  diatessaron,  that  is  to  say, 
'another  Besquitertia :  so  that  in  the  anclenter 
'heptachord,  all  fourths  from  the  lowest,  sound  a 
'diatossaron  one  to  another,  the  hemitone  taking 
'  the  first,  second,  and  third  place,  according  to  the 
'  progression  in  Uie  tetrachord.    But  in  the  Pytha- 

*  goric  octochord,  which  is  by  a  conjunction  a  system 
'  of  the  tetrachord  and  the  pentachord,  and  that  either 
'  jointly  of  two  tetrachords,  or  disjoindv  of  two  tetra- 
'  chords  separated  from  one  another  by  a  tone,  the 

*  procession  will  begin  from  the  lowest,  so  that  every 
'  fifth  sound  will  make  diapente,  the  hemitone  passing 
'  into  four  places,  the  first,  the  second,  the  third,  and 
'thefourtL't 

It  appears  also  that  Pythagoras  instituted  the  canon 
of  the  Monochord,  and  proceeded  to  a  subdivision  of 
the  diatessaron  and  diapente  into  tones  and  semitones, 
and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  for  the  famous  Sectio 
Ganonis,  which  Euclid  afterwards  adjusted,  and  is 
given  in  his  Introduction,  as  also  in  a  foregoing 
chapter  of  this  work.  Duris,  an  author  cited  by 
Porphyry,  mentions  a  brazen  tablet,  set  up  in  the 
Temple  of  Juno  by  Arimneetus,  the  son  of  Pytha- 
goras, near  two  cubits  in  diameter,  on  which  was 
engraven  a  musical  canon,  which  was  afterwards 
taken  away  b^  Simon,  a  Thracian,  who  arrogated 
the  canon  to  himself,  and  published  it  as  his  own.  % 

Stanley  speaks  farther  of  Pythagoras  in  these 
words  :  '  P3rthagoras,  saith  Oensorinus,  asserted  that 
this  whole  world  is  made  according  to  musical  pro- 
portion, and  that  the  seven  planets  betwixt  heaven 
and  the  earth,  which  govern  the  nativities  of  mortals, 
have  an  harmonious  motion,  and  intervals  corres- 
pondent to  musical  diastemes ;  and  render  various 
sounds,  according  to  their  several  heights,  so  con- 
sonant that  they  miake  most  sweet  melody ;  but  to 
us  inaudible,  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  the  noise, 
which  the  narrow  passage  of  our  ears  is  not  capable 
to  receive.  For,  as  Eratosthenes  collected  that  the 
largest  circumference  of  the  earth  is  252000  stadia, 
so  IVthagoras  declared  how  many  stadia  there  are 
betwixt  the  earth  and  every  star.  In  this  measure 
of  the  world  we  are  to  understand  the  Italick  sta- 
dium, which  consists  of  625  feet,  for  there  are  others 
of  a  different  length,  as  the  Olympic  of  600  feet,  the 
Pythic  of  500.  From  the  Earth,  therefore,  to  the 
Moon  Pythagoras  conceived  it  to  be  about  126000 
stadia;  and  that  distance,  (according  to  musical 
proportion)  is  a  tone.    From  the  Moon  to  Mercury, 

though  our  tranalatlon  diifiera  therdn  tttm  other  ▼erriona.  *'  Con- 
centum  csli  quia  dormlre  facietf  **  Who  ahaU  lay  asleep,  or  atUl  the 
concert  of  the  heaven  X  But  this  is  to  he  underatood  metaphoricallT 
of  the  wonderftd  proportlona  obaenred  by  the  heavenly  bodiea  in  their 
▼arioua  motiona.'— flVx  B. 

The  above  ia  the  vulgate  tranalatlon ;  that  of  Besa  la  leaa  to  this 
parpoae,  aa  ia  alao  that  of  Tremeliua. 

t  StanL  Hiat.  of  Philoa.  pag.  887. 
$  TUd.  888,  8S6. 
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'who  is  called  <mX/3<tfv,  half  as  much,  as  it  were 

*  a  hemitone.  From  thence  to  Phosphorus,  which  is 
'the  star  Venus,  almost  as  much,  that  is  another 

*  hemitone :  from  thence  to  the  Sun  twice  as  much, 
'  as  it  were  a  tone  and  an  half.     Thus  the  San  is 

*  distant  from  the  Earth  three  tones  and  a  half,  which 
'  is  called  Diapente  ;  from  the  moon  two  and  a  half, 

*  which  is  Diatessaron.    From  the  Sun  to  Mars,  who 

*  is  called  nvp<^c»  there  is  the  same  interval  as  from 
'  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,  which  makes  a  tone.  From 
'thence  to  Jupiter,  who  is  called  ^ae^iay^  half  as 
'  much,  which  makes  a  hemitone.  From  thence  to 
'  the  supreme  heaven,  where  the  signs  are^a  hemitone 
'  also ;  so  that  the  diasteme  from  the  supreme  heaven 
'  to  the  Sun  is  Diatessaron,  that  is  two  tones  and  a 
'half:  from  the  supreme  heaven  to  the  top  of  the 
'earth  six  tones,  a  diapason  concord.  Moreover 
'  he  referred  to  other  stars  many  things  which  the 
'masters  of  music  treat  of,  and  shewed  that  all 
'  this  world  is  enarmonic.'*  Thus  Censorinus  :  *  but 
'  Pliny,  delivering  his  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  reckons 
'  seven  tones  from  the  earth  to  the  supreme  heaven ; 
'  for  whereas  Oensorinus  accounts  but  a  hemitone  from 

*  Saturn  to  the  zodiac,  Pliny  makes  it  Sesquiple.'f 

Stanley  represents  the  intervals  of  the  spheres  in 
the  following  diagram : — 


*  Tbeae  poritkma  of  the  P^rthagoreans,  that  the  vniTene  is  framed 
aoconUiig  to  musical  proportion,  and  that  all  this  world  is  enarmonic, 
refer  to  the  general  frame  and  contexture  of  the  whole.  But  there  are 
arguments  in  favour  of  music,  deducible  from  the  properties  and  afbo- 
tSmis  of  matter,  discoverable  in  its  several  parts :  in  rtiort,  it  may  be  said 
in  other  words,  that  the  whole  world  is  in  tune,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
few  bodies  but  are  sonorous.  The  skin  of  an  animal  may  be  tuned  to 
any  given  note,  as  is  observable  in  the  drum :  a  eable  distended  by  a 
snffldent  power  is  as  much  a  musical  chord  as  a  lute  string  or  one  of 
wire.  And  Strada  somewhere  mentions  six  great  guns  in  a  fortifleatlon 
at  Groningen,  which  fh>m  the  sounds  uttered  by  them  in  their  explosion, 
had  the  names  of  ur,  m,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la.  The  percussion  of  all  metals, 
of  stones,  nay  of  timber,  or  of  the  trunks  of  trees  when  felled,  produces 
a  musical  sound :  hollow  vessels,  as  well  of  wood,  as  earth  and  metel, 
when  struck  do  the  same.  Of  this  fiurt  the  Indian  Gong,  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  surprising  instance ;  it  is  an  instrument  of  brass,  or  some  other 
ftetitlous  metal,  in  form  like  a  sieve,  and  about  two  feet  in  diameter. 
The  late  duke  of  Ar^le  had  one  in  his  observatory  at  Ifl^tton,  near 
Twickenham,  in  Middlesex,  which  being  suspended  edgeways  by  a  cord, 
and  struck  with  a  stick  muffled  at  the  end,  many  times,  till  the  quickest 
vibrations  it  could  make  were  excited,  yielded  not  only  a  clear  musical 
sound,  but  the  whole  harmony  of  a  diapason,  namely,  the  unison  third, 
fifth,  and  octave,  so  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  each  was  obvious  to  the 
ear.  This  instrument  is  mentioned  by  Capt.  Dampier  in  one  of  his 
voyages,  and  is  thus  described  by  hhn : — 

'  In  the  sultan's  mosque  [at  Mindanao]  there  is  a  great  drum  with  but 

■  one  head,  called  a  Gong,  which  is  instead  of  a  clock.  This  gong  is 
'  beaten  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  three,  six,  and  nbie,  a  man  being  appointed 
'  for  that  service.    He  has  a  stick  as  big  as  a  man's  arm,  with  a  great 

*  knob  at  the  end  bigger  than  a  man's  fist,  made  with  cotton,  bound  fast 
'  with  small  cords ;  with  this  he  strikes  the  gong  as  hard  as  he  can  about 

■  twenty  strokes,  beginning  to  strike  leisurely  the  first  five  or  six  strokes, 

*  then  he  strikes  faster,  and  at  last  strikes  as  fest  as  he  can  ;  and  then  he 

*  strikes  sgain  slower  and  slower  so  many  strokes :  thus  he  rises  and  fidls 
'  three  times  a-day,  and  then  leaves  off  till  three  hours  after.'  Dampier's 
Voyages,  vol.  I.  pag.  388. 

Glass,  and  many  other  bodies,  afl^ted  by  the  voice,  or  the  vibrations 
of  chords,  return  the  sounds  that  agitate  them.  It  is  credibly  reported 
of  old  Sinith,  the  organ-maker,  that  he  could  not  tune  a  certun  pipe  in 
St.  Paul's  organ  till  he  had  broken  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  sasn  that 
incloses  it. 

t  fitanl.  Life  of  Pythag.  pag.  891. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

In  what  manner  Pythagoras  discovered  the  con- 
sonances, and  adjusted  the  system,  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  particulars  of  his  life  are  related 
by  Jamblichus  and  other  authors ;  and  a  summary 
of  his  doctrines  is  contained  in  the  accotmt  given 
of  him  by  the  learned  Stanley,  in  his  history  of 
Philosophy.  Pythagoras  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty, 
or,  according  to  some  writers,  ninety  years.  The 
manner  of  Ms  death,  which  all  agree  was  a  violent 
one,  is  as  variously  reported ;  some  say,  that  being 
with  others  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Milo,  one  who 
had  been  refused  admittance  among  them  set  it  on 
fire,  and  that  Pythagoras,  running  to  escape  the 
flames,  was  overtaken  and  killed,  together  with 
forty  of  his  disciples,  among  whom  was  Archytas  of 
Tarentum.  J  Others  say  that  he  fled  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Muses  at  Metapontum,  and  died  for  want  of 
food,  having  lived  forty  days  without  eating.  §  He 
had  for  one  of  his  disciples  Philolaus,  a  Orotonian 
(although  he  is  classed  among  those  of  Tarentum, 
his  followers)  whose  system  of  a  septenary  is  herein- 
before inserted ;  and  who  was  also  the  inventor  of 
that  division  of  the  sesquioctave  tone  into  commas, 
which  Boetius  has  recognized,  and  is  approved  of 
even  at  this  day.  This  Philolaus  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  that  asserted  the  circular  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  to  have  written  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pythagorean  school.  One  of  his  books  was  pur- 
chased by  Plato  of  his  relations,  at  forty  Alexandrian 
Min»,  an  immense  price.  || 

Among  many  tenets  of  the  Pythagoreans,  one  waf 
that  there  is  a  general  and  universal  concent  oi 
harmony  in  the  parts  of  the  universe,  and  that 
the  principles  of  music  pervade  the  whole  material 
world ;  for  which  reason  they  say  that  the  whole 
world  is  enarmonic.  And  in  the  comparison  they 
assert  that  those  proportions  into  which  the  con^ 
sonances  in  music  are  resolvable,  are  also  to  be  found 
in  those  material  forms,  which  from  the  symmetry 
of  their  parts  excite  pleasure  in  the  beholder.  The 
effect  of  this  principle  is  in  nothing  so  discoverable 
as  in  the  works  of  the  architects  of  ancient  times, 
in  which  the  proportions  of  2  to  1,  answering  to  the 
diapason;  of  8  to  2,  or  Sesquialtera,  4  to  8,  or 
Sesquitertia,  are  perpetually  resulting  from  a  com- 
parison between  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the 
whole  or  constituent  parts,  such  as  porticos,  pedi- 
ments, halls,  vestibules,  and  apertures  of  all  kinds, 
of  every  regular  edifice. 

At  a  time  when  philosophy  had  derived  very 
little  assistance  from  experiment,  such  general  con- 
clusions as  these,  and  that  the  universe  was  founded 
on  harmonic  principles,  had  little  to  recommend 
them  but  the  bare  probability  that  they  might  be 
well  grounded  ;  but  how  great  must  have  been  the 
astonishment  of  a  Pythagorean  or  a  Platonist,  could 
he  have  been  a  witness  to  those  improvements  which 
a  more  cultivated  philosophy  has  produced !  And 
how  would  he  who  exulted  in  the  discovery  that  the 

t  Stanley  in  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  chap.  xiz.  « 

§  Ibid.  ' 

I  Ibid.  pag.  436. 
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consonances  had  a  ratio  of  12.  9.  8.  6,  have  been 
pleased  to  hear  the  consonances  at  the  same  instant 
in  a  sonorous  body ;  or  been  transported  to  find,  by 
the  help  of  "a  prism,  a  similar  coincidence  of  pro- 
portions among  colours,  and  that  the  principles  of 
harmony  pervaded  as  well  the  objects  of  sight  as 
hearing  ?  For  Sir  Isaac  Newton  happily  discovered, 
that  the  breadths  of  the  seven  primary  colours  in  the 
Bun*s  image,  produced  by  the  refraction  of  his  rays 
through  a  prism,  are  proportional  to  the  seven  diflfer- 
ences  of  the  lengths  of  the  eight  musical  strings, 
D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  0,  d,  when  the  intervals  of  their 
sounds  are  T,  H,  t ;  T,  t,  H,  T .♦ 

The  earliest  of  the  harmonic  writers,  whose  works 
are  now  extant,  was  Aristoxenus  ;  he  was  the  son 
of  a  musician  of  Tarentum,  in  Italy,  called  also 
Spintharus.  Aristoxenus  studied  music  first  under 
his  father  at  Mantinea,  and  made  a  considerable 
proficiency  therein :  he  had  also  diverse  other  tutors, 
namely,  Lamprius,  Erythrrous,  Xenophilus  the  Pytha- 
gorean, and  lastly  Aristotle,  whom,  as  some  say,  he 
greatly  reviled  after  his  death,  for  having  left  his 
school  to  Theophrastus,  which  Aristoxenus  expected 
to  have  had,  he  being  greatly  applauded  by  his 
hearers :  though  others  on  the  contrary  assert,  that 
he  always  mentioned  Aristotle  with  great  respect 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  viz., 
about  the  hundred  and  eleventh  Olympiad,  which 
answers  nearly  to  a.m.  3610.  There  are  extant  of 
his  writing  Mements  of  Harmonics,  in  three  books. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  on  music,  philosophy, 
history,  and  other  branches  of  learning,  books  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred  and  fifty -three,  and  to  have 
expressly  treated  on  the  other  parts  of  music,  namely, 
the  Rythmic,  the  Metric,  and  the  Organic;  but 
that  above-mentioned  is  the  only  work  of  his  now 
remaining. 

Touching  the  elements  of  Aristoxenus,  there  is 
great  diversity  of  opinions  :  Cicero,  who,  as  being 
a  philosopher,  we  may  suppose  to  have  studied  the 
work  with  some  degree  of  attention,  in  his  Treatise 
de  Finibus,  lib.  V.  19.  pronounces  of  it  that  it  is 
utterly  unintelligible.  Meibomius,  on  the  other  hand, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  most  valuable  relique  of  antiquity, 
and  scruples  not  to  style  the  author  the  Prince  of 
Musicians.  And  the  principal  end  of  Euclid's  Intro- 
duction is  to  reduce  the  principles  of  the  Aristox- 
eneans  into  form.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  a  very 
learned  writer,  namely.  Sir  Francis  Stiles,  of  whom 
mention  has  already  been  made,  hesitates  not  to  say, 
that  the  whole  three  books  of  harmonics  ascribed 
to  Aristoxenus  are  spurious.  On  what  authority 
this  assertion  is  grounded  he  has  forborne  to  mention; 
however,  as  the  work  is  recognized  by  Ptolemy,  and 
is  constantly  appealed  to  by  him,  as  the  test  of  the 
Aristoxenean  doctrine,  its  authenticity  will  at  this 
day  hardly  bear  a  question. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Elements  of  Harmonics 
of  Aristoxenus,  is  contained  that  explanation  of  the 
genera,  and  also  of  their  colours  or  species,  which 
has  already  been  given  from  him.     The  rest  of  that 

*  vide  Smith's  Harmonics,  pag.  31,  in  a  note.  And  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Optics,  book  I.  part  iL  prop.  3.  pag.  91  of  the  quarto  edition. 


book  consists  of  some  general  definitions  of  terms, 
particularly  those  of  Sound,  Interval,  and  System, 
which,  though  in  some  respects  arbitrary,  idl  the 
subsequent  writers  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in. 

In  his  second  book  we  meet  with  an  assertion  of 
the  author,  which  at  this  day  must  doubtless  appear 
unintelligible,  namely,  that  music  has  a  tendency  to 
improve  or  corrupt  die  morals.    This  notion,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  runs  through  the  writings  of  all  the 
ancient  philosophers,  as  well  those  who  did  not,  as 
those  that  did,  profess  to  teach  mosio.     Plutarch 
insists  very  largely  on  it ;  and  it  is  well  known  what 
effects  the  Spartans  attributed  to  it,  when  they  made 
it  an  essential  in  the  institution  of  their  youth. 
Aristophanes,  in  his  comedy  of  The  Gouds,  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Justice,  whom  he  represents  as 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  Injustice,  a  speech  so  very 
pertinent  to  this  subject,  that  it  is  here  inserted  at 
length,  as  Mr.  Theobald  has  translated  it :— <  Til  tell 
you  then  what  was  the  discipline  of  old,  whilst 
I  flourished,  had  liberty  to  preach  up  temperance 
to  mankind,  and  was  supported  in  it  by  the  laws ; 
then  it  was  not  permitted  for  the  youth  to  speech  it 
in  public,  but  every  morning  the  young  people  of 
each  borough  went  to  their  music  school,  marched 
with  a  grave  composed  countenance  through  the 
streets,  decent  and  lightly  clothed,  even  when  the 
snow  fell  thick.     Before  their  master  they  sat  with 
modesty,  in  proper  ranks,  at  distance  from  each 
other ;  there  they  were  taught  to  sing  in  lofty 
strains  some  hymn  to  the  great  and  formidable 
Pallas,  or  other  canto  of  that  kind,  in  concert  with 
the  strong  and  masculine  music  of  their  country, 
without  pretending  to  alter  the  tones  that  had  been 
derived  down  to  them  by  their  forefathers.     And 
if  any  one  were  observed  to  wanton  it  in  his 
performance,  and  sing  in  an  effeminate  key,  like 
those  that  now  sing  your  corrupted  airs  of  Phrynis, 
he  was  immediately  chastised  as  one  that  depraved 
and  ruined  music.     You  would  not  then  have  seen 
a  single  instance  of  one  that  should  dare  commit 
the  least  immodesty,  or  discover  ought  that  honesty 
enjoined  him  to  hide :  they  were  so  scrupulously 
nice  in  this  respect,  that  they  never  forgot  to  sweep 
up  the  sand  on  which  they  had  sat    None  then 
assumed  the  lawless  minion,  or  defiled  himself  with 
wanton  glances ;  none  were  suffered  to  eat  what 
was  an  incentive  to  luxury,  or  injured  modesty: 
radishes  were  banished  from  their  meals ;  the  anise 
and  rock-parsley  that  are  proper  for  old  constitu- 
tions, were  forbid  them,  and  they  were  strangers 
to  high  and  seasoned  dishes  :  they  sat  with  gravity 
at  table,  never  encouri^ed  an  indecent  posture, 
or  the  tossing  of  their  legs  lasily  up  and  down.'f 

t  PoItMos  in  his  fourth  book,  chap.  iii.  has  given  a  description  of 
the  ancient  Arcadian  discipline  of  youth,  nearly  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  SparUns  above  cited,  in  a  passage,  which,  as  it  is  often 
alluded  to  by  the  writers  on  music,  is  here  inserted  in  the  words  of  his 
elegant  translator  Mr.  Hampton : — 

'  All  men  know  that  Arcadia  is  almost  the  only  country  in  whfch 
'children,  even  ftom  their  most  tender  age,  are  taught  to  sing  in 

*  measure  the  songs  and  hymns  that  are  composed  in  honour  of  their 
'gods  and  heroes:  and  that  afterwards  when  they  have  learned  the 

*  music  of  Timotheus  and  PhQoxenus,  they  assemble  once  in  every  year 

*  in  the  public  theatres,  at  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  and  there  dance  witii 
'emulation  to  the  sound  of  flutes,  and  celebrate  according  to  their 
'  proper  age,  the  children  those  that  are  called  the  pueiile,  and  ttio 
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It  has  already  been  said  that  this  philoeopher  did 
by  no  means  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras 
and  his  followers,  that  the  understanding  is  the 
ultimate  judge  of  intervals ;  and  that  in  every  system 
there  must  be  found  a  mathematical  coincidence 
before  such  system  can  be  said  to  be  harmonical :  this 
position  Anstoxenus  and  all  of  his  school  denied. 
The  philosopher  himself,  in  this  second  book  of  his 
Elements,  expressly  asserts,  that  '  by  the  hearing  we 
'  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  an  interval,  and  by  the 
'  understanding  we  consider  its  several  powers.*  And 
again  he  says,  'that  the  nature  of  melody  is  best 
'discovered  by  the  perception  of  sense,  and  is  re- 
*  tained  by  memory ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  way 
'  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  music ;  *  and  though, 
he  says,  'others  affirm  that  it  is  by  the  study  of 
'  instruments  that  we  attain  this  knowledge ;  *  this,  he 
says,  is  talking  wildly, '  for  that  as  it  is  not  necessary 
'for  him  who  writes  an  Iambic  to  attend  to  the 
'  arithmetical  proportions  of  the  feet  of  which  it  is 
'  composed,  so  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  who  writes 
'  a  Phrygian  Cantus  to  attend  to  the  ratios  of  the 
'  sounds  proper  thereto.'  The  meaning  of  this 
passage  is  very  obvious,  and  may  be  farQier  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  of  music  with  painting, 
the  practice  whereof  is  so  little  connected  with  the 
theory  of  the  art,  that  it  requires  not  the  least  skill 
in  the  former  to  make  a  painter.  The  laws  of  vision, 
or  the  theory  of  light  and  colours,  never  suggest 
themselves  to  him  who  is  about  to  design  a  picture, 
whether  it  be  history,  landscape,  or  portrait:  the 
common  places  in  his  mind  are  ideas  of  effect  and 
harmony,  drawn  solely  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion; and  in  like  manner  the  musical  composer 
adverts  to  those  harmonies  or  melodies,  those  com- 
binations, which  from  their  effect  alone  he  has  found 
to  be  the  most  grateful,  without  recurring  to  the 
ratios  that  subslBt  among  them. 

Anstoxenus  then  proceeds  to  a  general  division 
of  music  into  seven  parts,  which  he  makes  to  be, 
1.  The  Gknera.  2.  Intervals.  3.  Sounds.  4.  Sys- 
tems. 5.  Tones  or  Modes.  6.  Mutations.  And 
7.  Melopoeia ;  and  in  this  method  he  is  followed  by 
Aristidee,  Nicomachus,  and  most  other  ancient  writers. 

The  remainder  of  the  above-mentioned  work,  the 
Elements  of  Aristoxenus,  is  taken  up  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  several  parts  of  music  according  to  the 
order  which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself.  But  it 
must  be  owned,  so  great  is  the  obscurity  in  which  his 
doctrines  are  involved,  that  very  little  instruction  is 
to  be  obtained  from  the  most  attentive  perusal  of 
him ;  nor  will  the  truth  of  this  assertion  be  ques- 
tioned, when  the  reader  is  told  that  Cicero  himself 
has  pronounced  his  work  unintelligible.*  The  use, 
however,  proposed  to  be  made  of  it  is  occasionally  to 

*  jonnff  men  the  manly  gamei.  And  eren  In  their  private  feasts  and 
'  meetuigs  they  are  never  kuown  to  employ  aav  hired  bands  of  mnsio 
'  for  theu  entertainment,  but  each  man  is  himseli  obliged  to  sing  in  turn. 

*  For  though  they  may  without  shame  or  censure  disown  all  knowledge 
'  of  every  other  science,  thev  dare  not,  on  the  other  hand,  dissemble  or 

*  deny  that  they  are  skflled  m  music,  since  the  laws  require  that  every 

*  one  should  be  instencted  in  it :  nor  can  they,  on  the  other  hand,  reftise 

*  to  give  some  prooft  of  their  skill  when  asked,  because  such  refusal 

*  would  be  esteemed  dishonourable.  They  are  taught  also  to  perform  in 
'  order  aU  the  military  steps  and  modons  to  the  sound  of  instruments ; 

*  and  this  is  likewise  practised  every  year  in  the  theatres,  at  the  public 
<  ^arge,  and  in  sight  of  all  the  citiaens.'   Hampton's  Poly  bins,  pag.  859. 

«  De  Finibus.  lib.  V.  19. 


refer  to  such  parts  of  it  as  are  least  liable  to  this 
censure,  and  this  will  be  done  as  often  as  it  shall 
appear  necessary. 

The  next  in  order  of  time  of  the  writeVs  on  music 
is  Euclid,  the  author  of  the  Elements  of  Geometry. 
He  lived  about  the  year  of  the  world  3617,  and 
wrote  an  Introduction  to  Harmonics,  which  he  begins 
with  some  necessary  definitions,  particularly  of  the 
words  Acumen  and  Gravitas,  terms  that  frequently 
occur  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  harmonicians : 
the  first  of  these  he  makes  to  be  the  effect  of  intension 
Gt  raisiog,  and  the  other  of  remission  or  falling  the 
voice.  He  then  proceeds  to  treat  (A  the  genera  and 
the  modes ;  what  he  has  said  of  each  is  herein-before 
mentioned.  His  Isagoge  or  Introduction  is  a  very 
small  tract,  and  little  remains  to  be  said  of  it,  except 
that  it  contains  the  fiunous  Sectio  CanoniB,  a  geo- 
metrical division  of  a  chord  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  ratios  of  the  consonances,  herein- 
before inserted.  In  this,  and  also  in  his  opinion 
touching  the  diatessaron  and  dii^pente,  namely,  that 
the  former  is  less  than  two  tones  and  a  hemitone,  and 
the  latter  less  than  three  tones  and  a  hemitone,  he  is 
a  Pythagorean,  but  in  other  respects  he  is  apparently 
a  follower  of  Aristoxenu8.f  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Euclid's  preliminary  discourse  to  the  Sectio 
Oanonis  is,  that  every  concord  arises  either  from 
a  multiple  or  superparticular  ratio ;  the  other  ne- 
cessary premises  are,  1.  That  a  multiple  ratio  twice 
compounded,  that  is  multiplied  by  two,  makes  the 
total  a  multiple  ratia  2.  That  if  any  ratio  twice 
compounded  makes  the  total  multiple,  that  ratio  is 
itself  multiple.  3.  A  superparticular  ratio  admits  of 
neither  one  nor  more  geometrical  mean  proportionals. 
4.  From  the  second  and  third  propositions  it  follows, 
that  a  ratio  not  multiple,  being  twice  compounded 
the  total  is  a  ratio  neither  multiple  nor  superpar- 
ticular. Again,  from  the  second  it  follows  that  if 
any  ratio  twice  composed  make  not  a  multiple  ratio, 
itself  is  not  multiple.  5.  The  multiple  ratio,  2  to  1, 
which  is  that  of  the  di^yason,  and  is  the  least  of  the 
kind  and  the  most  sim^de,  is  composed  of  the  two 
greatest  superparticular  ratios  3  to  2,  and  4  to  3,  and 
cannot  be  composed  of  any  other  two  that  are  super- 
particular.} 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  nature  and  design  of 
Euclid's  division  is  contained  in  a  series  of  theorems 
prefixed  to  the  Sectio  Oanonis,  and  are  reduced  to 
a  kind  of  Summary  by  Malcolm,  who  appears  to 
have  been  extremely  well  versed  in  the  mathematical 
part  of  music. 

t  Wallia.  Append,  de  Vet.  Harm.  pag.  807. 

t  Malcolm  on  Mnsio,  pag.  508. 

The  above  terms  were  used  by  the  old  arithmetical  writers  before  the 
invention  of  fractional  arithmetic,  since  which  they  have  in  a  great 
measure  been  laid  aside.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  those  kinds  of 
musical  proportion  to  which  they  are  severally  applied,  will  hereafter  be 
shewn ;  however  it  may  here  be  necessary  to  give  a  short  explanation  of 
terms,  and  such  a  one  follows : — 

Multiple  proportion  is  when  the  antecedent  being  divided  by  the  con- 
sequent, the  quotient  is  more  than  unil^:  as  25  being  divided  by  5,  it 
gives  5  for  the  quotient,  which  is  the  multiple  proportion. 

Superparticular  proportion  is  when  one  number  or  quantity  containi 
another  one,  and  an  tdlquot  part,  whose  radical  or  least  number  is  one; 
so  that  the  number  whicn  is  so  contained  in  the  greater,  is  said  to  be  to 
it  in  a  superparticular  proportion. 

To  these  may  be  added  superpartient  proportion,  which  is  when  one 
number  or  quantity  contains  another  once,  and  some  number  of  aliquot 
parts  remaining,  as  one  ^,  one  ^,  &c. 
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It  was  not  till  the  time  of  MeibomiuB  that  the 
world  was  possessed  of  a  genuine  and  accnrate  edition 
of  the  Isagoge  of  Euclid ;  it  seems  that  a  MS.  copy 
of  a  Treatise  on  Harmonics  in  the  Vatican  had  written 
in  it  '  Incerti  Introdnctio  Harmonica ; '  and  that 
•ome  person  has  written  therein  the  name  of  Geonidas, 
and  some  other,  with  as  little  reason,  Pappns  Alex- 
andrinns.  Of  this  MS.  G^rgins  VaUa,  a  physician 
of  Placentia,  published  at  Venice,  in  1498,  a  Latin 
translation,  with  tiie  title  of  CleonidsB  Harmonicnm 
Introductorinm ;  which  after  all  appears  to  be  a  brief 
compendium  of  EucUd,  Aristides  Quintilianus,  and 
Manuel  Bryennius,  of  very  little  worth  :  and  as  to 
Cleonidas,  ^e  reader  is  as  much  to  seek  for  who  he 
was,  and  where  he  lived,  as  he  would  have  been  had 
Valla  never  made  the  above  translation. 

DiDTMUS  of  Alexandria,  an  author  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  scriptores  perditi,  inasmuch  as  nothing 
of  his  writing  is  now  extant,  must  nevertheless  be 
mentioned  in  this  place  :  he  flourished  about  the  year 
of  the  world  4000,  and  is  said  to  have  first  discovered 
and  ascertained  the  difference  between  the  greater 
and  lesser  tone.  Ptolemy  takes  frequent  occasion  to 
mention  him,  and  has  given  his  division  of  tiie  dia- 
tessaron  in  each  of  the  three  genera. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Maroub  ViTHUviUB  PoLLio,  the  architect,  has 
usually  been  ranked  among  the  writers  on  music ; 
not  so  much  because  he  appears  to  have  been  skilled 
in  the  art,  but  for  those  chapters  in  his  work  Be 
Architectura,  in  ten  books,  written  in  Latin,  and 
dedicated  to  the  emperor  Augustus,  in  which  he 
treats  of  it  He  flourished  in  the  time  of  Julius 
OaBsar,  to  whom  he  says  he  became  known  by  his 
skill  in  his  profession,  which  it  is  agreed  was  super* 
latively  great ;  though,  to  consider  him  as  a  writer, 
it  is  remarked  that  his  style  is  poor  and  vulgar. 
In  some  editions  of  his  work,  particularly  that  of 
Florence,  1496,  and  in  another  published  at  Venice 
the  year  after,  by  some  unaccountable  mistake  he  is 
called  Lucius,  whereas  his  true  name  was  Marcus, 
and  BO  by  common  consent  he  is  called.  In  the  fifth 
book  of  the  above-mentioned  treatise,  chap.  iiL  entitled 
De  Theatro,  he  takes  occasion  to  treat  of  sound, 
particularly  that  of  the  human  voice,  and  of  the 
methods  practised  by  the  ancients  in  the  construction 
of  tiieir  theatres,  to  render  it  more  audible  and 
musical :  the  various  contrivances  for  this  'purpose 
will  doubtless  appear  strange  to  modem  apprehension, 
and  give  an  idea  of  a  theatre  very  different  from  any 
that  can  be  conceived  without  it  His  words  are  as 
follow : — '  The  ancient  architects  having  made  very 
'diligent  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  voice, 
'  regulated  the  ascending  gradations  of  their  theatres 
'accordingly,  and  sought,  by  mathematical  canons 
'  and  musical  ratios,  how  to  render  the  voice  from  the 
'  stage  more  clear  and  grateful  to  the  ears  of  the 
*  audience.*  Chap.  iv.  harmony,  he  says,  is  a  musical 
literature,  very  obscure  and  difficult  to  such  as  under- 
stand not  the  Greek  language ;  and,  if  we  are  desirous 
to  explain  it  we  must  necessarily  use  Greek  words, 


some  whereof  have  no  Latin  appellations;  where- 
fore, says  he, '  I  shall  explain  it  as  clearly  as  I  am 
'  able  from  the  writings  of  Aristoxenus,  whose  dia- 
'  gram  I  shall  give,  and  shall  define  the  sounds  so  as 
'  that  whoever  diligently  attends  may  easily  conceive 

*  them.'  He  then  proceeds,  '  For  the  changes  of  the 
'  voices,  some  are  acute  and  others  grave,  llie  genera 
'  of  modulations  are  three ;  the  first,  named  in  Greek 

*  Harmonica,  the  second  CQiroma,  the  third  Diatonon ; 
'the  harmonic  genus  is  grave  and  solemn  in  its 
'  effect ;  the  chromatic  has  a  greater  degree  of 
'  sweetness,  arising  from  the  delicate  quickness  and 
'frequency  of  its  transitions;  the  diatonic,  as  it  is 
'  the  most  natural,  is  the  most  easy.'  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  genera  in  a  more  particular 
manner.  Chap.  v.  intitled  De  Theatri  Vasis,  he 
speaks  of  the  methods  of  assisting  the  voice  in  the 
manner  following : — *  Let  vessels  of  brass  be  oon- 
'  structed  agreeably  to  our  mathematical  researches, 
'  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  theatre,  and 
'  in  such  manner,  that  when  they  shall  be  touched 
'they  may  emit  such  sounds  as  shall  be  to  each 

*  other  a  diatessaron,  diapente,  and  so  on  in  order, 
'  to  a  disdiapason ;  and  let  these  be  disposed  among 
'  the  seats,  in  cells  made  for  that  purpose,  in  a  musical 
'ratio,  so  as  not  to  touch  any  wall,  having  round 
'  them  a  vacant  place,  with  a  space  overhead.  They 
'must  be  placed  inversely:  and,  in  the  part  that 
'  fronts  the  stage,  have  wedges  put  under  them,  at 
'  least  an  half  foot  high ;  and  let  there  be  apertures 
'  left  before  these  cells,  opposite  to  the  lower  beds ; 
'  these  openings  must  be  two  feet  long,  and  half  a  foot 
'  high,  but  in  what  places  in  particular  they  are  to 
'  be  fixed  is  thus  explained.  If  the  theatre  be  not 
'very  large,  then  let  the  places  designed  for  the 
'vases  be  marked  quite  across,  about  half  way  up 
'  its  height,  and  let  thirteen  cells  be  made  therein, 
'having  twelve  equal  intervals  between  them.  In 
'  each  of  these,  at  the  extremes  or  comers,  let  there 
'be  placed  one  vase,  whose  echo  shall  answer  to 
'  Nete  hyperboleon ;  then  on  each  side  next  the 
'  comers  place  another,  answering  to  the  diatessaron 
'  of  Nete  synemmenon.  In  the  third  pair  of  cells, 
'reckoning,  as  before,  from  the  angles,  place  the 
'  diatessaron  of  Nete  parameson ;  in  the  fourth  pair 
'that  of  Nete  synemmenon;  in  the  fifth  the  dia- 
'tessaron  of  Mese;  in  the  sixth  the  diatessaron  of 
'  Hypate  meson ;  and  in  the  middle  the  diatessaron 
'  of  Hypate  hypaton.  In  this  ratio,  the  voice,  which 
'  is  sent  out  from  the  stage  as  from  a  centre,  undu- 
'lating  over  the  whole,  will  strike  the  cavities  of 

*  every  vase,  and  the  concords  agreeing  with  each  of 
'  them,  will  thereby  return  clearer  and  increased ;  but 
'  if  the  size  of  the  theatre  be  larger,  then  let  its  height 
'be  divided  into  four  parts,  and  let  there  be  made 
'  three  rows  of  cells  across  the  whole,  one  whereof  is 
'  designed  for  Harmonia,  another  for  Chroma,  and  the 
'  other  for  Diatonos.  In  the  first  or  lower  row,  which 
'  is  for  Harmonia,  let  the  vases  be  placed  in  the  same 
'  manner  as  is  above  directed  for  the  lesser  theatre;  but 
'  in  the  middle  row  let  those  be  placed  in  the  comers 
'  whose  sounds  answers  to  the  Chromaticon  hyperbo- 
leon ;  in  the  pair  next  to  the  corners  the  diatessaron. 
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'  to  the  Oluroinaticon  diezengmenon ;  in  the  third  the 

*  diatefisaron  to  the  Chromaticon  synemmenon ;  in  the 

*  fourth  the  diatessaron  to  the  Chromaticon  meson ;  in 
'  the  fifth  the  diatessaron  to  the  Chromaticon  hypaton; 
'  and  in  the  sixth  the  diatessaron  to  the  Chromaticon 

*  Parameson ;  for  the  Chromaticon  hyperboleon  dia- 
'pente  has  an  agreement  of  consonancy  with  the 
'  Chromaticon  meson  diatessaron.     But  in  the  middle 

*  cell  nothing  need  be  placed,  by  reason  that  in  the 
'chromatic  genus  of  symphony  no  other  quality  of 

*  sounds  can  have  any  concordimce.  As  to  the  upper 
'  division  or  row  of  cells,  let  yases  be  placed  in  the 
'  extreme  comers  thereof,  which  answers  to  the  sounds 
'  Diatonon  hyperboleon ;  in  the  next  pair  to  them  the 
'  diatessaron  to  Diatonon  diezengmenon ;  in  the  third 

*  the  diatessaron  to  Diatonon  synemmenon ;  in  the 
'  fourth  the  Diatessaron  to  Diatonon  meson ;  in  the 
'fifth  the  diatessaron  to  Diatonon  h3rpaton;  in  the 
'  sixth  the  diatessaron  to  ProslambenomenoB :  the 

diapason  to  Diatonon  hypaton  has  an  agreement  of 
'  symphony  with  the  diapente.  But  if  any  one  would 
'  easily  arrive  at  perfection  in  these  things,  let  him 
'  carefully  inspect  the  diagram  at  the  latter  end  of  the 

*  book  which  Aristoxenus  composed  with  great  care 
'  and  skill,  concerning  the  divisions  of  modulations,* 

*  from  which,  if  any  one  will  attend  to  his  reasoning, 
'  he  will  the  more  readily  be  able  to  effect  the  con- 
'  structions  of  theatres  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
'  voice,  and  to  the  delight  of  the  hearers.'  Thus  Ubix 
Vitruvius. 

We  are  too  lifde  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
ancient  drama  to  be  able  to  account  particularly  for 
the  effects  of  this  singular  invention  :  to  suppose  that 
in  their  theatrical  representations  the  actors  barely 
pronounced  their  speeches,  accompanying  their  utter- 
ance with  correspondent  gesticulations,  and  a  proper 
emphasis,  as  is  practised  in  our  times,  would  render 
it  of  no  use ;  for  the  vases  so  partictQarly  described 
and  adjusted  by  this  author,  are  evidently  calculated 
to  reverberate,  not  the  tones  used  in  ordinary  speech, 
which  have  no  musical  ratio,  but  sounds  absolutely 
nradcal:  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  actor 
should,  instead  of  the  lesser  inflexions  of  the  voice 
proper  to  discourse,  make  use  of  the  consonances 
diatessaron,  diapente,  and  diapason,  and  consequently 
sinff,  as  well  the  ^miliar  speeches  proper  to  comedy, 
as  those  of  the  more  sublime  and  exalted  kind  which 
distinguish  'tragedy,  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
conceive. 

If  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  reverberating  the  music 
used,  in  the  dramatic  representations  of  ike  ancient 
Romans,  that  this  disposition  of  hollow  vessels,  di* 
rected  by  Vitruvius,  was  practised,  we  may  fidrly 
pronoimce  that  the  end  was  not  worl^y  of  the  means ; 
for  however  excellent  the  musical  theory  of  the 
ancients  might  be,  yet  in  the  number  and  perfection 
of  their  instruments  they  were  greatly  behind  the 
modems ;  and  were  it  a  question,  we  need  look  no 
farther  for  a  proof  of  the  fact  than  the  comedies  of 
Terence,  where  we  are  told  that  the  music  performed 
at  the  acting  of  each  of  them  was  composed  by 

•  This  diignm   b    insertMl  In  OzaMlneaa't  IMetionary,  article 


flaccus,  a  freed-man  of  Claudius ;  and  that  it  was 
played  in  some  instances,  as  at  the  Andria,  tibiis 
paribus,  dextris  et  sinistris;  and  in  others,  tibiis 
paribus  generally  ;  and  at  the  Phormio  tibiis  impa- 
ribus,  that  is  to  say,  by  flutes  or  pipes  right-handed 
and  left-handed,  in  pairs,  or  of  uneqiud  lengths.  This 
was  not  at  a  time  when  the  ancient  music  was  in  its 
infancy :  the  system  had  been  adjusted  many  ages 
before ;  and  we  may  look  on  this  refinement  men- 
tioned by  Vitmvius  as  the  last  that  the  art  was 
thought  capable  of.  It  is  not  here  meant  to  anticipate 
a  ccmiparison,  which  will  come  more  properly  here- 
after ;  but  let  any  one  take  a  view  of  the  ancient 
music  at  the  period  above  referred  to,  with  even  the 
advantage  of  this  improvement  drawn  from  the 
doctrine  of  Phonics,  and  compare  it  with  that  of 
modem  times;  let  him  reflect  on  the  several  im- 
provements which  distinguish  the  modem  from  the 
ancient  music,  such  as  the  multiplication  of  parts,  the 
introduction  of  instruments,  some  to  extend  the  com- 
pass of  sounds,  others  to  increase  the  variety  of  tones, 
and  others  more  forcibly  to  impress  the  time  and 
measure,  as  the  drum  and  other  instruments  of  the 
pulsatile  kind  are  manifestly  calculated  to  do;  the 
use  of  a  greater  and  lesser  chorus ;  that  enchanting 
kind  of  symphony,  known  only  to  the  modems, 
called  thorough  bass ;  and  those  very  artful  species 
of  composition,  fugue  and  canon.  Let  this  com- 
parison be  made,  and  the  preference  assigned  to  that 
8Bra  which  has  the  best  claim  to  it 

Although  this  work  of  Vitmvius  is  professedly 
written  on  the  subject  of  architecture,  it  is  of  a  very 
miscellaneous  nature,  and  treats  of  matters  very  little 
allied  to  that  art,  as  namely,  the  construction  of  the 
balista,  the  catapulta,  and  other  warlike  engines; 
clocks  and  dials,  and  the  nature  of  colours.  In  chap. 
XL  lib.  X.  intitled  De  Hydraulids,  he  undertakes  to 
describe  an  instrument  called  the  hydraulic  or  water- 
organ,  but  so  imperfectly  has  he  described  it,  that  to 
understand  his  meaning  has  given  infinite  trouble 
and  vexation  to  many  a  leamed  enquirer,  f 

For  the  existence  of  this  strange  instrument  we 
have  not  only  the  testimony  of  Vitruvius,  but  the 
following  passage  in  Claudian,  which  cannot  by  any 
kind  of  constraction  be  referred  to  any  other : — 
Vel  qui  magna  levi  detnidens  murmura  tactu, 
Innumeras  voces  segetb  modulatur  ahenee ; 
Intonat  erranti  di^to,  penitusque  trahali 
Vecte  laborantes  in  carmina  concitat  undas. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  hydraulic  organ  was 
invented  by  Hero,  of  Alexandria ;  others  assert  that 
Ctesibus,  about  the  year  of  the  world  8782,  invented 
an  instrument  that  produced  music  by  the  compres- 
sion of  water  on  the  air ;  and  that  Uiis  instrument, 
which  answers  precisely  to  the  hydraulic  organ,  was 
improved  by  Archimedes  and  Vitmvius,  the  latter  of 
whom  has  given  a  very  particular  description  of  it 

Ctesibus  the  inventor  of  it  was  a  native  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  son  of  a  barber.     He  was  endowed 

t  MenennQs,  speaking  of  this  niachine,  sayait  la  much  more  complex 
than  the  common  pneumatic  organ,  and  that  he  has  laboured  to  desorlbe 
a  thing  venr  ohaoure,  and  the  meuiing  of  which  he  oould  not  oome  at. 
though  asaitted  by  the  commentary  of  Daniel  Barbaro.  De  Instmmentis 
Harmonicis,  pag.  188.  He  futher  says  that  PoUtian  in  hit  Panepiatemon 
has  in  Tain  attempted  to  explain  it 
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with  an  excellent  genins  for  mechanic  inventions, 
which  he  soon  discovered  in  the  contrivance  of  a 
Vooking-glass  for  his  father's  shop,  so  hung  as  that  it 
night  be  easily  puUed  down  or  raised  higher  by 
neant  of  a  hidden  rope.  The  manner  of  this  inven- 
tion is  thus  related  by  Vitruvius.  He  put  a  wooden 
tube  under  a  beam  where  he  had  fastened  some 
pullies,  over  which  a  rope  went  that  made  an  angle 
in  ascending  and  descending  into  the  tube,  which  was 
hollow,  so  that  a  litUe  leaden  bcdl  might  run  along  it, 
which  ball,  in  passing  and  repassing  in  this  narrow 
cavity,  by  violent  motion  expelled  the  air  that  was 
inclosed,  and  forced  it  i^nst  that  without;  these 
oppositions  and  concussions  made  an  audible  and 
distinct  sound,  soinething  like  the  voice.  He  there- 
fore on  this  principle,  invented  engines  which  re- 
ceived motion  from  the  force  of  water  inclosed,  and 
others  that  depended  upon  the  power  of  the  circle  or 
lever ;  and  many  ingenious  inventions,  particularly 
clocks  that  move  by  water.  To  set  these  engines  at 
work  he  bored  a  plate  of  gold  or  a  precious  stone, 
and  chose  such  kind  of  materials,  as  not  being  subject 
to  wear  by  constant  passing  of  the  water,  or  liable  to 
contract  nlth  and  obstruct  its  passage;  this  being 
done,  the  water,  which  ran  through  the  small  hole, 
raised  a  piece  of  cork,  or  litUe  ship  inverted,  which 
workmen  call  Tympanum,  upon  which  was  a  rule 
and  some  wheels  equally  divided,  whose  teeth  mov- 
ing one  another  made  these  wheels  turn  very  leisurely. 
He  also  made  other  rules  and  wheels,  divided  after 
the  same  manner,  which  by  one  single  motion  in 
turning  round  produced  divers  effects ;  made  several 
small  images  move  roimd  about  pyramids,  threw 
up  stones  like  eggs,  made  trumpets  sound,  and 
performed  several  other  things  not  essential  to  clock- 
work.   Vitruvius  de  Architectura,  lib.  IX.  cap.  viii. 

But  to  return  :  The  following  is  the  description 
given  by  Vitruvius  of  the  hydraulic  organ : — 

'Autem  quas  habeant  ratiocinationes,  quam  bre- 
^  vissimd  proxime  que  attingere  potero :  et  scriptura 
'  consequi,  non  prsetermittam.    De  materia  oompacta 

*  basi  area  in  ea  ex  are  fabiicata  collocatur.  6upra 
'basin  eriguntur  regul»  dextra  ac  sinistra  scalari 
'  forma  compacts :  quibus  includuntur  »rei  modioli 

*  fundulis  ambulationibus  ex  tomo  eubtiliter  subacds 
'habentibus  infixes  in  media  ferreos  an  cones;  et 

*  verticulis  cum  vectibus  conjunctos  peHibusque  lana- 
'  tis  involutes.    Item  in  summa  planitie  foramina  cir- 

*  citer  digitorum  temum,  quibus  foraminibus  proximfe 
'  in  verticulis  coUocati  ssrei  delphini,  pendentia  habent 
'  catenis  cymbalia  ex  ore  in  fra  foramina  modiorum 

*  celata.  Intra  aream :  quo  loci  aqua  sustinetur  in 
^  est  in  id  genus  uti  inftmdibulum  inversum :  quem 
'super  traxilli  alti  circiter  digitorum  temum  sup- 
'  positi  librant  ^)adum  imum.  Ima  inter  labra  pM- 
'  g»os  et  ans  fnndum.    Supra  autem  cerviculum  ejus 

*  coagmenta  arcula  sustinet  caput  inachin»  quse  Grec^ 
'Canon  Musicus  appellatur :  in  cujus  longitudine  si 
'  canalis  tetrachordos  est  fiunt  quatuor.  Si  exachordos 
'  sex.  Si  octochordoB  octo.  Singulis  autem  canalibus 
'singula  epithonia  sunt  inclusa  manubriis  ferreb 
'  colTocata.  Qwb  manubria  cum  torquentur  ex  area 
'patefaciunt  nares  in  canaiea     Ex  canalibns  aatem 


'canon  habet  ordinata  in  transverse  foramina  res- 
'  pondentia  in  naribus ;  quae  sunt  in  tabula  summa  : 
'qu«  tabula  Graec^  Pinas  dicitur.  Inter  tabulam 
'  et  canona  regulse  sunt  interpositsB  ad  eundem  modum 
'  foratsB  ex  oleo  subactse  :  ut  faciliter  impellantur  : 
'  et  rursus  introrsus  reducantur :  qu»  obturant  ea 
'  foramina  :  plinthidesquo  appellantur.  Quarum  itus 
'  et  reditus  alias  obturat :  alias  operit  terebrationes. 
'Hffi  regulflB  habent  ferrea  choragia  fixa  et  juncta 
'  cum  pinnis  quarum  tactus  motiones  efGicit  Kegu- 
'larum   continentur  supra  tabulam   foramina  quad 

*  ex  canalibus  habent  egressum  spiritus  sunt  annuli 

*  agglutinati :  quibus  lingulse  omnium  includuntur 
'organorum.     E  modiolis  autem  fistula  sunt  conti- 

*  nentes  conjunctae  ligneis  cervicibus :  pertinentesque 
'  ad  nares  :  qu»  sunt  in  arcula  :  in  quibus  axes  sunt 
'  ex  tomo  subacti  :  et  ibi  collocati.  Qui  cum  recipit 
'arcula  animam  spiritum  non  patientur  obturantes 
'  foramina  rursus  redire.  Ita  cum  vectes  extolluntur 
'  ancones  educunt  fondos  modiolomm  ad  imum.  Del- 
'phinique  qui  sunt  in  verticulis  inclusi  calcantes 
'  in  eos  cymbala  replent  spatia  modiolomm  :  atque 

*  ancones  extollentes  fundos  intra  modiolos  vehementi 
'  pulsus  cerebritate :  et  obturantes  foramina  cymbalis 
*8uperiora.  Aera  qui  est  ibi  clausus  pressionibus 
'coactum  in   fistulas    cogunt:    per    quas  in  ligna 

*  concurrit :  et  per  ejus  cervices  in  arcam.  Motione 
'  vero  vectium  vehementiores  spiritus  frequens  com- 
^  pressus  epithoniorum  aperturisinfliutiet  replet  anim», 
'  canales  itaque  cum  pin®  manibus  tactae  propellunt 
'et  reducunt  continenter  regulas  alterius  obturant 
'  foramina  alterius  aperiendo  ex  musicis  artibus  multi- 
'plicibus  moduloram  varietatibus  sonantes  excitant 
'voces.*  Quantum  potui  niti,  ut  obscura  res,  per 
'  scripturam  diludic^  pronunciaretur ;  contendi.    Sed 

*  h»c  non  est  facilis  ratio :  neque  omnibus  expedita 
*ad  intelligendum  pr»ter  eos,  qui  in  his  generibus 
'habent  exercitationem.     Quod  si  qui  param  intel- 

*  lexerint  e  scriptis  cum  ipsam  rem  cognoscent :  pro- 

*  fectb  invenient  curiose  et  subtiliter  omnia  ordinata.*  f 

This  description,  which  to  every  modem  reader 
must  appear  unintelligible,  Eircher  has  not  only 
undertaken  to  explain,  but  the  strength  of  his  imagi- 
nation co-operating  with  his  love  of  antiquity,  and 
his  desire  to  inform  the  world,  ho  has  exhibited  in 
the  Musurgia  an  instrament  which  no  one  can  con- 
template seriously;  and,  after  all,  he  leaves  it  a 
question  whether  it  was  an  automaton,  acted  upon 
by  that  air,  which  by  the  pumping  of  water  was 
forced  through  the  several  pipes,  or  whether  the 
hand  of  a  sMlful  musician,  sitting  at  the  front  of 
it,  with  the  quantity  of  some  tons  of  water  in 
a  reservoir  under  him,  was  not  necessary  to  produce 
that  music  which  the  bigoted  admirers  of  antiquity 
ascribe  to  this  instmment,  and  affect  to  be  so  fond  of. 
Isaac  Vossius,  in  his  treatise  De  Poematum  Cantu  et 
Viribus  Rythmi,  pag.  100,  has  given  a  representa- 
tion of  the  hydraulic  organ,  no  way  resembling  that 
of  Kircher,  but  which  he  yet  says  is  almost  exactly 
conformable  to  the  words  of  Vitmvius ;  after  which 
follows   a   description  thereof  in   words   not   less 

•  Vitnnrins  de  AichiteetaiB,  Ub.  X.  cap.  x1. 
t  Ibid.  oa^.  xiL 
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oVpcure  than  those  of  VitraviuB  and  Elrcher :  neither 
one  nor  the  other  of  the  diagrams  will  bear  the  test 
of  an  impartial  examination,  or  is  worthy  to  be  in- 
serted in  any  work  intended  to  convey  information  to 
a  sober  enquirer  after  truth  ;  but  the  confidence  with 
which  Vossius  speaks  of  his  discovery  will  make 
it  necessary  to  give  his  delineation  of  the  hydraulic 
oigan,  together  with  a  description  of  it  in  his  own 
words. 

Kircher  indeed,  after  all  the  pains  he  had  taken, 
has  the  modesty  to  confess  the  inferiority  of  the 
ancient  hydraulic  to  the  modem  organ  ;  for  he  says 
that  if  the  former  be  compared  to  ti^e  latter  it  must 
seem  a  very  insignificant  work,  for,  adds  he,  *  I  can- 
'not  perceive  what  harmony  a  disposition  of  four, 
'five,  six,  or  eight  pipes  could  produce,  and  I  very 
'much  wonder  how  Nero  should  be  so  exceedingly 
'affected  by  so  small  and  poor  an  hydraulic,  for 
'  Vitruvius  testifies  that  when  his  life  and  empire  were 
'  both  in  danger,  and  every  thing  at  the  last  hazard 
'  by  a  sedition  of  his  genends  and  soldiers,  he  did  not 
'relinquish  his  great  care  and  affection^  or  desire 
'  thereof.  We  may  from  hence  easily  form  a  judg- 
'  ment  what  great  pleasure  he  must  have  taken  in  our 
'modern  organs,  not  composed  of  four,  five,  six, 
'  or  eight  pipes,  but  such  as  our  greater  organs  of 

*  Germany,  consisting  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-two 
'double  pipes,  animated  by  the  help  of  twenty -four 
'  different  registers ;  or  had  he  seen  our  automata,  or 
'engines  of  this  kind  which  move  of  their  own 
'accord  without  the  help  of  any  hand.  Certainly 
'these  most  enlightened  ages  have  invented  several 
'  things  to  which  the  inventions  of  the  ancients  can 
'  in  no  manner  be  compared.'* 

Of  a  very  different  opinion  is  the  before-cited 
Vossius,  who  declares  himself  not  ashamed  to  assert, 
not  only  that  the  tibiad  alone  of  the  ancients  are  by 
very  far  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  instruments  of  his 
age,  but  that,  if  we  except  the  pipes  of  the  organs, 
commonly  used  in  churches,  it  will  be  found  that 
scarce  any  others  are  worthv  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  tibi».     And  he  adds,   'even  those  very 

*  organs  which  now  please  so  much,  can  by  no  means 
'be  compared  to  the  ancient  hydraulics.  And  the 
'  modern  Organarii,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  the 
'  ancientSy  are  not  in  reality  Organarii,  but  Ascaulsa 
'  or  Utricularii,  that  is  to  say,  Bag-pipers,  for  by 
'that  name  were  those  called  who  furnish  wind  to 
'the  tibi»  by  the  means  of  bags  or  wallets,  and 
'bellows,  as  is  done  in  churches.'  He  farther  says 
that  'those  are  ridiculous  who  suppose  the  above 
'appellations  to  belong  to  those  mendicants  who 
'go  about  the  streets  with  a  Comamusa,  and  with 
'their  arms  force  out  continued  and  unpleasing 
'sounds.'  No,  says  this  sagacious  writer,  'the 
'Ascaulfls  or  Utricularii  did  not  in  the  least  differ 
'from  our  modem  organists;  and  the  ancient  Or- 
'  ganarii  were  those  only  who  played  on  the  hydraulic 
'organ,  and  they  were  so  called  from  Organum,  a 
'  brazen  vessel,  constracted  like  a  round  altar,  out  of 

*  which  the  air  by  the  help  of  the  incumbent  water  is 

*  pressed  with  great  force,  which  yet  flows  equally 

■  MusuTg.  UnW.  torn.  II.  pag.  8SS. 


'  into  the  tibiss.'f  After  remarking  on  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  many  who  had  attempted  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  Vitruvius  in  his  description  of  this 
instrument,  and  to  restore  it  to  practice,  he  says  very 
confidently  that  he  himself  has  done  it,  and  accord- 
ingly exhibits  it  in  the  following  form : — 


And  describes  it  in  these  words:  'fiat  basis  lignea 
'  A  B  G  D  E  F,  et  in  ea  constituatur  ara  rotunda 
G  H I  K  ex  «re  fabricata  et  tomo  fideliter  expolita. 
Fiat  quoque  clibanus  seu  hemisphserium  »reum 
L  M  N  O,  quam  exactissime  huic  adaptatum.  Sit 
vero  in  medio  perforatos  hio  clibanus,  et  insertum 
habeat  tubum  et  ipsum  »reum  et  utrinque  apertum 
M  P.  Habeat  quoque  clibanus  alteram  foramen,  cui 
insertus  sit  siphon  N  I  Q,  cujus  nares  pertingunt  ad 
modiolum  »reum  Q  R  S  T.  Siphon  hie  habeat 
assarium  seu  platysmation  ad  N.  Modiolo  vero 
Q  R  S  T  aptetur  embolus  V  cui  affixa  sit  regula 
firmiter  admodum  oompacta  V  X,  ita  ut  k  vecte 
X  Y  Z  embolus  V  commode  moveri  possit  Mo- 
diolus autem  Q  R  S  T  habeat  in  superiori  superficie 
aliud  foramen  3,  4,  cum  platysmatio  per  quod  aSr 
ingredi  possit  Iste  vero  ingredietur  cum  vectis 
X  Y  Z  in  Z  attollitur.  Quando  vero  idem  de- 
primitur,  platysmation  hoc  clauditur,  et  ingressus 
aer  per  siphonem  Q  I  N,  aperto  platysmatio  ad  N, 
exprimitur  in  clibanum  L  M  N  O,  unde  per  tubum 
M  P  influit  in  arcam  A  a  C  c  E  e,  cujus  afiflatu 
tibiae  animantur.  Clibano  vero  L  M  N  O,  quamvis 
magni  sit  ponderes,  veluti  »neo,  quo  tamen  fortius 
subjectum  premat  aerem  et  fidelius  ne  effluat  cus- 
todiat,  superinfunditur  aqua,  puta  ad  f  f,  vel  altius 
si  fortiores  velimus  efficere  sonos.  Fiat  itaque  ex 
continua  vectis  agitatione,  ut  attollatur  tandem 
clibanus  L  M  ^  O,  immoto  interim  perstante  tubo 
M  P,  et  siphone  N  I  Q,  et  notandum  simulac 
vehementia  ingressi  spiritus  attollitur  clibanus,  turn 
quoque  ssqualem  fieri  compressionem  aeris  qui  in 
area  continetur.  Licet  enim  efiQuente  per  tibias 
aSre  clibanus  descendat,  idemque  rursus  agitatione 
vectis  attollatur,  quamdiu  tamen  clibanus  suspensus 
et  k  fundo  separatus  manet,  tandiu  propter  sequali- 
tatem  prementis  ponderis,  sequalis  etiam  manet,  in- 
clusi  a^ris  constipatio,  ipsaque  clibani  et  superinfusss 

t  Vou.  de  Poemat.  pag.  98. 
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^aqlu^  inconstans  et  mobilis  altitndo  efficit  adqoalitateiii 

*  flatus,  quo  tibi»  aspirantur.*  * 

The  same  author  affects  to  be  very  merry  with 
those  who  have  asserted  that  this  organ  was  mounted 
only  with  six  or  eight  tibise,  and  cites  the  foregoing 
verses  of  Glaudian,  and  the  following  exclamation  of 
Tertullian,  to  prove  the  contrary : — '  Specta  porten- 
'  tosam  Archimedis  (Gtesibii  rectius  dixisset)  muni- 
'  ficentiam :  organum  hydraulicum  dico,  tot  membra, 
'tot  partes,  tot  compagines,  tot  itinera  vocum,  tot 
'compendia  sonorum,  tot  commercia  modorum,  tot 
'  acies  tibiarum,  et  una  moles  erunt  omnia.  Spiritus 
'  ille  qui  de  tormento  aqua  anhelat,  per  partes  ad- 
'  ministratur,  substantia  solidus,  opera  divisus.'  f  He 
says  that  the  use  of  the  hydraulic  organ  ceased  be- 
fore the  time  of  Oassiodorus;  and  that  the  same  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  in  a  discourse  of  that  author  on 
the.  hundred-and-fiftieth  Psalm,  wherein,  without 
making  the  least  mention  of  the  hydraulic,  he  bestows 
the  following  very  high  commendations  on  the  pneu- 
matic organ,  then  in  common  use : — '  An  organ  is  as 
'  it  were  a  tower  composed  of  several  different  fistukd 
'  or  pipes,  in  which  the  most  copious  sound  is  furnished 
'  by  the  blowing  of  bellows :  and  that  it  may  be  com- 

*  posed  of  a  graceful  modulation,  it  is  constructed  with 
'certain  wooden  tongues  in  the  inner  part,  which 
'  being  skilfully  pressed  down  by  tiie  fingers  of  the 
'  master,  produce  a  great  sounding  and  most  sweet 
'  cantilena.*  | 

He  notwithstanding  asserts  that  the  hydraulic 
organ  continued  in  use  lower  down  than  the  time  of 
Oassiodorus;  for  that  in  the  French  annals  of  a 
certain  anonymous  writer,  he  is  informed  that  in  the 
year  826,  a  certain  Venetian,  called  G^rgius,  or  rather 
GregoriuB,  constructed  a  hydraulic  organ  for  Lewis 
the  Pious,  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle,  and  that  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients.§  He  elsewhere  says  that  the 
hvdraulic  organ  of  Daniel  Barbaro,  described  in  his 
Commentary  on  Vitruvius,  is  with  great  reason  ex- 
ploded by  all ;  II  and  that  those  who  in  his  time  had 
in  their  writings  concerning  music,  inserted  the  con- 
struction of  the  Vitruvian  organ,  while  they  de- 
preciate the  inventions  of  the  ancients,  may  serve  as 
an  example  to  shew  how  customary  a  thing  it  is  for 
men  to  despise  what  they  themselves  do  not  under- 
stand. This  passage  is  manifestly  intended  as  a 
censure  on  Kircher*s  description  of  the  hydraulic 
organ,  and  proves  nothing  but  the  extreme  bigotry 

«  De  Poemat.  pag.  101. 

In  the  cabinet  of  Chiif tlna,  qneen  of  Sweden,  was  ftnrmerly  a  beantlftil 
and  large  medallioo  of  Valentinian ;  having  on  the  reYerae  one  of  theae 
hydrauBe  organs,  with  two  men,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left 
side  thereof,  seemlnff  to  pump  the  water  which  plajrs  it,  and  to  listen  to 
the  sound  of  it  It  had  only  eight  pipes,  and  those  were  placed  on 
a  round  pedestal ;  the  inscription  Placxa  Spbtu. 

t  Ihid.  pag.  105.  In  English  thus :  Behold  the  wonderAil  munifloenct 
of  ArchbneMS  I  (he  should  have  said  of  Ctesibius)  I  mean  the  hydraulic 
organ ;  so  many  numbers,  so  many  parts,  so  many  Joinings,  so  many 
roads  or  passages  for  the  Toioes,  such  a  compendium  of  sounds,  such  an 
intercourse  of  modes,  such  troops  of  tibisB,  and  all  composing  one  great 
whole  I  Hie  spirit  or  air  which  is  breathed  out  twm  this  engine  of 
water,  is  administered  through  the  parts,  solid  in  substance,  but  divided 
In  operation. 

t  Organum  itaque  est  quasi  turris  diversls  fistulis  fitbrieata,  quibus 
fliUu  follium  vox  copioslssima  destinatur,  et  ut  eam  modulatlo  decora 

ltur,quaa 
I  efflonnt 


oomponat.  Unguis  quibusdam  lignels  ab  interiore  parte  oonstruitur,  quaa 
diseiplinabiliter  maglstrorum  dlgiti  reprimentes  grandisonem  f"  ^ 
et  snavissimum  cantUenam.    De  Poemat.  pag.  106. 


)  De  Poemat.  106. 
I  Ibid  pag.  99. 


of  Vossius.^  As  to  the  hydraulic  organs  of  modem 
Italy  of  which  Grassineau  says  there  are  several  in 
the  grottos  of  vineyards,  particularly  one  belonging 
to  the  family  d'Este,  near  the  Tiber,  described  by 
Baptista  Porta,  he  says  they  are  very  different,  and 
no  way  resemble  the  ancient  hydraulic  organ.  These 
perhaps  will  be  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
common  organ  played  on  by  a  barrel,  which  by 
a  very  easy  contrivance  is  set  in  motion  by  a  smaU 
stream  of  water:  and  that  these  for  more  than  a 
century  past  have  been  in  use  in  various  parts  of 
Italy  there  is  additional  evidence.  In  a  book 
supposed  to  be  written  by  one  Dr.  Thomas  Powell, 
a  canon  of  St  David's,  entitled  Human  Industry,  or 
a  History  of  the  Manual  Arts,  it  is  said  that  Pope 
Sylvester  II.  made  an  organ  which  was  played  on  by 
warm  water ;  and  that  such  hydraulics,  frequent  in 
Italy,  are  sounded  with  cold  water.  01dy*s  British 
Librarian,  No.  I.  pag.  51.  And  in  an  old  English 
comedy  of  Webster,  printed  in  1623,  intitled  the 
Devil's  Law-Oase,  Romelia,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Naples,  speaking  of  the  greatness  of  his  income  says, 

My  factors'  wives 

Weare  shaperoones  of  velvet ;  and  my  scriveners, 
Meerely  tlurough  mv  employment,  fi;row  so  rich 
They  build  their  palaces  and  belvi^ars 
Wi^  mutieal  water-workes. 

Oomedy,  which  in  general  exhibits  a  very  just  repre- 
sentation of  contemporary  manners  and  characters,  is, 
in  cases  of  this  sort,  authority  :  and  the  poet,  in  the 
passage  above-cited,  would  hardly  have  pointed  out 
this  instance  of  Italian  profusion,  had  he  not  had 
some  example  in  his  eye  to  warrant  it 

OHAP.  XVI. 

But  to  return  to  the  ancient  hydraulic  organ, 
a  hundred  questions  might  be  asked  touching  the 
use  and  application  of  its  several  parts,  as  also  what 
system  it  was  adapted  to ;  and  particularly  whether 
those  who  have  undertaken  to  delineate  it  with  such 
exactness,  have  not  formed  an  idea  of  it  from  the 
organ  of  our  own  times,  and  done  a  violence  to 
historical  truth  by  incorporating  two  instruments, 
which  cannot  possibly  exist  in  a  state  of  union. 
And  after  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  it,  the 
censure  of  Kircher  above-cited,  must  undoubtedly 
appear  to  be  very  just,  and  may  serve  to  show  what 

Y  The  enthusiastle  attaehmemt  to  antiquity  of  this  author  is  strongly 
evinced  by  the  sentiments  he  entertains  of  the  energy  of  the  andent 
Tibia,  which  lie  scruples  not  to  prefer  to  every  instrument  of  modem 
invention.  His  words  are  these : — '  As  to  what  belongs  to  the  cantus  of 
'  the  Tibia  which  is  blown  upon  by  the  mouth,  I  think  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  tfbidnists  know  no  more  concerning  that  instrument  than 
the  ancient  shepherds,  and  perhaps  not  so  much.  This  most  excellent 
art  is  banished  among  the  mendicants ;  and  the  Tibia,  which  was  by 
ftr  preferred  to  all  stringed  instruments,  and  to  all  other  instruments 
of  music,  is  now  silenced  to  such  a  degree,  that,  if  you  except  the 
Chinese  alone,  who  excel  in  this  part,  you  will  find  none  in  this  age 
that  can  even  please  a  moderate  ear ;  and  the  very  name  of  the  Tibia 
is  Justly  despised  by  the  European  nations.  That  the  Tibia  was 
formerly  held  in  greater  esteem,  and  accounted  sweeter  than  the  lyre, 
is  not  only  evinced  by  Aristotle,  in  his  problems,  but  also  by  the  veiy 
punishment  of  Marsyas.  How  great  the  care  and  diligence  of  the 
ancienu  was  in  improving  this  instrument,  sufficiently  appears  from 
what  both  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  have  written  concerning  the  reeds  of 
the  lake  Orchomenius.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  they  were  cut  at 
certain  periods  of  years,  when  the  lake  became  dry;  unless  they 
were  also  macerated  by  the  sun,  rain,  and  firost,  and  afterwards  softened 

Slong  use;  and,  remaining  without  any  defect,  satisfied  the  wish  of 
e  artiste.  He  who  reads  and  considers  these  things,  will  the  leaa 
wonder  that  sometimes  TlMs  have  been  sold  for  seven  talent*,  at 
Ludan  testifies.'    Vossius  De  Poemat.  107. 
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littie  reason  there  is  to  lament  the  loss  of  many  in- 
ventions of  the  ancients,  particularly  those  in  which 
tiie  knowledge  of  mechanics  is  any  way  concerned. 
The  hydraulic  organ  is  one  of  those  ancient  inventions 
mentioned  hy  PandroUus  as  now  lost,*  a  misfortune 
which  at  this  day  we  lament  perhaps  with  as  little 
reason  as  we  should  have  for  saying  that  the  loss  of 
the  ancient  Clepsydrn  f  is  not  amply  compensated 
by  the  invention  of  clocks  and  watches.  With 
respect  to  this  instrument,  it  cannot  so  properly  be 
said  to  be  lost,  as  to  have  given  way  to  one  of  a  more 
artificial  construction,  and  nobler  in  its  effects,  as  un- 
questionably the  modem  organ  is.  It  is  remaikable 
^t  those  who  would  infer  the  debility  of  the  later 
ages,  from  the  few  remaining  monuments  of  ancient 
ingenuity,  generally  confine  themselves  to  poesy, 
sculpture,  a^  other  arts,  which  owe  their  perfection 
rather  to  adventitious  circumstances,  than  to  the 
vigorous  exertion  of  the  powers  of  invention :  but, 
with  respect  to  instruments,  machines,  and  engines 
of  various  kinds,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
possible  but  that  mankind  must  continue  to  improve 
as  long  as  the  world  shall  last 

NiooMAOHUs  Gbrasbnus,  so  called  firom  his  having 
been  bom  in  Gerasa,  a  city  of  Arabia,  lived  about 
A.  c.  60.  He  was  a  philosopher,  and  wrote  an  In- 
troduction to  Harmony,  at  the  request,  as  it  should 
seem  by  the  beginning  of  it,  of  some  leamed  female 
contemporary.  He  was  a  follower  of  Pythagoras; 
and  it  is  by  this  work  alone  that  we  know  how,  and 
hy  what  means,  his  master  discovered  the  consonances. 
He  begins  his  work  with  an  address  to  his  female 
friend,  whom  he  styles  the  most  virtuous  of  women ; 
and  reflects  with  some  concem  on  the  difference  in 
sentiment  of  the  several  writers  on  the  elements  of 
harmony.  He  excuses  his  inability  to  reconcile  them 
by  reason  of  the  long  journeys  he  is  obliged  to  take, 
and  his  want  of  leisure,  whidi  he  prays  the  gods  to 
vouchsafe  him,  and  promises  to  complete  a  work 
which  he  has  in  contemplation,  of  which  what  he  now 
gives  seems  to  be  but  a  part  Professing  to  follow 
die  Pythagoreans,  he  considers  the  human  voice  as 
emitting  sounds,  which  are  either  commensurable  by 
intervals,  as  when  we  are  said  to  sing ;  or  incom- 
mensurable, as  when  we  converse  by  speecL  In 
this  latter  use  of  the  voice,  he  says,  we  are  not 
obliged  by  any  rule ;  but  in  the  former  we  are  bound 
to  an  observance  of  those  iutervals  and  magnitudes 
in  which  harmony  does  consist 

*  Guido  Fandxolliu  De  Beium  memonblliuin  slye  deperditanun, 
Ub.  I.  cap.  U. 

t  Clepaydn.  an  hoar-f^aaa  made  with  water.  The  nae  of  Qepaydne 
was  verj  ancient,  and  among  the  Romans  there  were  seTeral  aorta  of 
them ;  in  general  thev  reeemUed  a  sand  hour-glass,  which  is  composed 
of  two  Teasels,  so  jomed  at  top  and  bottom,  aa  that  which  Is  contained 
in  the  npper  may  run  into  the  under  of  them.  The  Clepeydise  contained 
water,  which  passing  through  a  small  hole,  imperoepobly  raised  a  piece 
of  cork  with  an  index  fixed  thereto  that  pointed  to  the  hours  marked  on 
file  under  glass.  Thej  were  all  suMect  to  two  tnconvenienoes :  the  first 
was  that  which  Plutarch  takes  nonce  of,  to  wit,  that  the  water  passed 
through  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  according  as  the  air  was  more  or 
leas  th&ek,  cold,  or  hot,  fbr  that  hindered  the  hours  ttom  being  equal ; 
the  other  was,  that  the  water  ran  faster  at  first,  when  the  vessel  ftom 
wlienoe  the  water  came  waa  full,  tlian  at  last. 

These  Clepsydras  were  chiefly  used  in  a  city  called  Achanta,  beyond  the 
Nile.  In  this  dtr  there  was  a  huge  Teasel  of  this  kind,  into  which 
tliree  hundred  and  sixty-fiTO  priests  daily  brought  water  from  the  Nile, 
which  running  out  of  the  Teasel  again,  declared  the  hours.  The  use  of 
the  Clepsydra  waa  to  tell  the  hour  in  the  night,  or  in  cloudy  weathar 

~    I  it  oonld  not  be  firand  by  the  sun-diaL 


The  sounds  and  their  names,  continues  this  author^ 
are  probably  taken  from  the  seven  planets  in  the 
heavens  which  surround  this  earth ;  for  it  is  said  that 
all  bodies  which  are  carried  round  with  any  great 
degree  of  velocity,  must  necessarily,  and  by  reason  of 
their  magnitude,  and  the  celerity  of  their  motions, 
cause  a  sound,  which  sound  will  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  degrees  of  magnitude  in  each,  the  celerity  of 
tiieir  motions,  or  the  repression  of  the  orb  wherein 
they  act  These  differences,  he  says,  are  manifest  in 
the  planets,  which  perpetually  turn  round,  and  pro- 
duce their  proper  sounds :  for  example,  the  motion  of 
Saturn,  the  planet  most  distant  fn)m  us,  produces 
a  sound  the  most  grave,  in  whidi  it  resembles  the 
consonance  diapason  ;  as  does  Hypate,  which  signi- 
fies the  same  as  principal.  To  die  motion  of  the 
moon,  the  lowest  of  the  planets,  and  nearest  the  earth, 
we  apply  the  most  acute  term,  called  Nete,  for 
Neaton  is  the  same  as  low. 

Hef  then  proceeds  to  declare  the  supposed  analogy 
between  the  rest  of  the  planets  and  the  intermediate 
chords,  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  account  of 
Pythagoras.  But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  take 
notice  that  the  ancient  writers  were  not  unanimous 
in  opinion  that  the  graver  sounds  were  produced 
by  the  bodies  of  greatest  magnitude :  Oicero,  in 
particular,  is  by  Gli^eanus:^  said  to  have  maintained 
that  the  lesser  bodies  produce  the  graver  sounds,  and 
the  greater  the  more  acute.  And  from  this  dictum 
of  Oicero,  Glareanus  has  been  at  the  pains  of  fohning 
a  diagram,  intended  to  represent  this  fanciful  coinci- 
dence of  revolutions  and  harmonies,  which  is  given 
in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  work. 

In  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  which  is  what  Glareanus 
means  when  he  refers  to  Oicero  de  Republica,  lib.  VI. 
is  a  great  deal  conceming  the  music  of  the  spheres 
in  general;  and  Macrobius,  in  his  commentary 
on  uiat  fragment,  has  made  the  most  of  it.  Never- 
tiieless  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind  seems  till 
very  lately§  to  have  been  that  the  whole  doctrine 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  fiction ;  and  as  to 
the  fact,  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  reason  or 
philosophy. 

But  to  retum  to  our  author  Nicomachus,  and  his 
opinion  of  the  harmony  of  the  planets :  it  is  trae, 
says  he,  that  it  is  inaudible  to  our  ears,  but  to  our 
reason  it  is  clear. 

Nicomachus  proceeds  to  define  the  terms  made 
use  of  by  him,  distinguishing,  as  others  of  the 
ancients  do,  between  sound  and  noise.  Speaking 
of  instraments,  he  says  they  are  of  two  kinds,  viz., 
such  as  are  blown,  as  are  the  flute,  trumpet,  organ, 
and  the  like ;  or  such  as  are  strung,  to  wit,  tiie  lute, 
lyre,  and  harp;  of  the  latter  kind  are  also  the 
monochord,  by  many  called  the  Pandora,  ||  and  by 

}  Dodecachordon,  Ub.  II.  cap.  xiiL 

i  See  a  subsequent  note,  in  the  present  book,  containing  the  senti- 
ments of  Dr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Maclaurin  on  this  subject. 

I  An  appellative  from  which  the  English  word  Bandore  seems  clearly 
to  be  deiiVed.    Melbomiua  gives  the  following  note  on  this  passage : — 

^^aviapBC'  [Phandourous.]  Hesychius  speaks  of  it  thus:  "Pandnn 
'*or  Panduris  is  a  musical  instrument;  Pandurus  he  who  plays  on 

*  that  instrument."    Monocbords  were  also  by  some  called  Phanduraa. 

*  Nicomachus  here  says  the  same,  and  seems  aa  if  he  approved  of  the 

*  practice.    These  instruments'  are  various ;  Pollux,  lib.  IV.  cap.  ix. 

*  says ,  **  The  monochord  was  invented  by  the  AraUans,  and  the  trichoatd 
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the  PydiagoreanB  the  Canon,  and  also  the  Trigon 
or  triangular  dulcimer.  He  also  mentions  crooked 
and  other  flutes  made  of  the  box-tree,  of  which 
he  proposes  to  speak  again.  Of  the  stringed  species 
he  says  those  with  the  greater  tensions  express  the 
more  acute  sounds ;  on  the  contranr,  those  with  the 
lesser  give  the  more  languid  and  grave;  and  in 
instruments  that  are  blown,  the  more  hollow  and 
long,  the  more  languid  and  grave  are  their  sounds. 
He  then  proceeds  to  relate  how  Pythagoras  dis- 
covered the  consonances,  and  to  give  that  account 
of  his  system  which  Stanley  has  taken  into  his  life 
of  that  philosopher,  and  is  inserted  in  the  forgoing 
part  of  this  work,  together  with  some  remarks,  the 
result  of  late  experiments,  which  in  some  degree, 
though  not  essentially,  weaken  the  credit  of  the 
relation. 

But  without  enquiring  farther  into  the  weight 
of  the  hammers,  and  other  circumstances  attendmg 
the  discoveiy  of  the  consonances,  we  may  very 
safely  credit  Nicomachus,  so  fi»r  as  to  believe  that  Py- 
thagoras, by  the  means  of  chords  of  different  lengths, 
did  discover  them ;  that  the  philosopher  to  the  sound 
produced  by  the  first  number  six,  gave  the  name 
Hypate ;  to  eight  he  gave  liiese,  which  is  sesqui- 
tertian  hereto ;  to  nine  Paramese,  which  is  a  tone 
more  acute,  and  therefore  sesquioctave  of  the  last ; 
and  to  the  last  number,  twelve,  he  gave  the  name 
Nete;  and  afterwards  filled  up  the  intermediate 
spaces  with  sounds  in  the  succession  proper  to  the 
diatonic  genus,  and  thereby  completed  the  system 
of  eight  chords.  The  diatonic  genus,  as  this  author 
describes  it,  is  a  natural  progression  to  the  system 
of  a  diatessaron  by  a  semitone,  tone,  and  tone ;  and 
to  a  diapente  by  three  tones  and  a  semitone.  This 
b  the  manner  in  which  it  is  said  the  ancient  system 
was  adjusted  and  extended  to  that  of  a  complete 
octave,  an  improvement  so  much  the  more  to  be 
valued,  as  we  are  told  that  in  the  ancient  or  pri- 
mitive lyre,  all  the  sounds  from  the  lowest  were 
fourths  to  each  other  ;*  whereas  in  the  Pythagorean 
lyre,  composed  of  a  tetrachord  and  pentachord  con- 
joined; or,  which  is  the  same,  of  two  tetrachords 
disjoined  by  an  intervening  tone,  we  have  a  continued 
progression  of  sounds. 

Nicomachus  proceeds  to  relate  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  scale  in  the  diatonic  genus  is  two  diapasons, 
for  that  the  voice  cannot  easily  extend  itself  either 
upwards  or  downwards  beyond  this  limit;  and  for 
this  reason,  to  the  ancient  lyre  formed  of  seven 
strings,  by  the  conjunction  of  two  tetrachords, 
each  extending  from  Hvpate  to  Mese,  and  thence 
to  Nete,  were  adjoined  two  tetrachords  at  the 
outward  extremity  of  the  former ;  that  which  began 
at  Nete  was  called  Hyperboleon,  signifying  ex- 
cellent.   This  tetrachord,  he  says,  consists  of  three 

"  by  the  Assyrians,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Pandura.**   He  justly  says 

*  that  Pandura  was  an  Assyrian  word.    But  the  most  learned  of  the 

*  Hebrews  do  not  seem  sufficiently  to  understand  the  signification  of  it ; 
*they  explain  it  by  a  twig  or  rod,  whip,  thong  of  leather,  as  appears 
*fh>m  Buxtorf  In  the  Talmudical  Lexioon,  Arom  Talmud  HlerosoU 

*  I  imagine  the  true  origin  of  this  appellation  to  be  this,  the  instrument 

*  was  mounted  or  stretched  with  tnongs  ct  buU*s  hides,  in  the  same 
'manner  as  the  pentachord  of  the  Soythians,  concerning  which  the 

*  same  Pollux  spcMks  thus : — "  The  pentachord  is  fm  inrention  of  the 
**  Scythians,  It  was  stretched  or  monifted  with  thongs  made  of  the  raw 
*'  hides  of  oxen,  hut  their  plectra  were  the  jaw  bones  of  she-goats." 

•  Nicomach.  Harmonic.  Manual,  pag.  5,  ex  Tera.  Meibom. 


adjoined  sounds,  whose  names  are  worthy  to  be 
remembered ;  as  first,  Trite  hyperboleon,  then  Para- 
nete  hyperboleon,  and  lastly,  Nete  hyperboleon.  The 
other  tetrachord  was  joined  to  the  chord  H3rpate, 
and  was  thence  called  Hypaton;  and  each  of  the 
three  adjoined  sounds  had  the  addition  of  Hypaton 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  chord  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation in  the  lower  of  the  two  primitive  tetrachords ; 
thus  Hypate  hypaton,  Parhypate  hypaton,  Diatonos 
h3rpaton,  or  Lychanos  hypaton,  for  it  matters  not 
which  it  is  called;  and  this  system  from  Hypate 
hypaton  to  Mese  is  seven  chords,  making  two  con- 
joint tetrachords;  and  that  from  Hypate  hypaton 
to  Nete  is  thirteen ;  so  that  Mese  having  the  middle 
place,  and  coi^oining  two  systems  of  a  septenary 
each,  reckoning  either  upwards  from  Hypate  hypaton, 
or  downwards  from  Nete  hyperboleon,  each  system 
contained  seven  chords. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  additional  tetra- 
chords were  originally  adapted  to  the  system  of 
Terpander,  which  did  not  separate  Mese  from  Trite 
by  a  whole  tone,  as  that  of  Pythagoras  did.  What 
advantages  could  be  derived  m)m  this  addition  it  is 
not  easy  to  say;  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  that 
system  could  be  reducible  to  practice  which  gave 
to  a  nominal  diapason  four  tones  and  three  hemitones, 
instead  of  five  tones  and  two  hemitones. 

But  the  addition  of  the  new  tetrachords  to  the 
two  disjunct  tetrachords  of  Pythagoras  was  very 
natural,  and  made  way  for  what  ^is  author  next 
proceeds  to  mention,  the  tetrachord  synemmenon, 
which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  that  interval  of 
a  tone,  by  which  Pythagoras  had  divided  the  two 
primitive  tetrachords.  The  design  of  introducing 
this  tetrachord  synemmenon,  whi(^  placed  Trite  but 
a  hemitone  distant  from  Mese,  was  manifestly  to  give 
to  Parhypate  meson  what  it  wanted  before,  a  perfect 
diatessaron  for  its  nominal  fourth ;  and  this  opinion 
of  its  use  is  maintained  by  all  who  have  written  on 
the  subject  of  music. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  a  verbal  enumeration 
of  the  several  chords,  which  by  the  disjunction  made 
by  Pythagoras,  and  the  addition  of  Proslambano- 
menos,  it  appears  were  encreased  to  fifteen,  with 
their  respective  tonical  distances :  it  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that,  contrary  to  the  method  now 
in  use,  the  ancients  gave  the  most  grave  sounds  the 
uppermost  place  in  ^eir  scale ;  he  therefore  begins 
with  Proslambanomenos  and  reckons  downwards  to 
Nete  hyperboleon. 

He  gives  the  same  kind  of  enumeration  of  the 
several  sounds  that  compose  the  tetrachord  ^em- 
menon,  having  first  Trite  synemmenon  at  the  distance 
of  a  hemitone  from  Mese,  then  after  a  tone  Paranete 
synemmenon,  and  after  another  tone  Nete  synem- 
menon of  the  same  tenor  and  sound  as  Paranete 
diezeugmenon. 

Mese 

Hemitone 
Trite 

Tone 
Paranete 

Tone 
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So  tbat  there  exist  five  tetrachords,  Hypaton, 
MeBon,  Synemmeoon,  Diezengmenon,  and  Hyper- 
boleon ;  though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
third  of  these  is  but  auxiliary,  aud  whenever  it  is 
used  it  is  only  in  the  room  of  the  fourth,  for  reasons 
before  given ;  and  in  these  tetrachords  there  are 
two  disjunctions  and  three  conjunctions;  the  dis* 
junctions  are  between  Nete  synemmenon  and  Nete 
diezeugmenon,  and  between  Proslambanomenos  and 
Hypate  hypaton :  the  conjunctions  are  between  Hy- 
paton  and  Meson,  and,  which  is  the  same.  Meson 
and  Synemmenon,  and  between  Diezeugmenon  and 
Hyperboleon. 

We  must  understand  that  the  foregoing  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  tetrachords  as  they  are  divided  in 
tiie  diatonic  genus,  the  characteristic  whereof  is  a 
progression  by  a  hemitone,  tone,  and  tone  ;  for  as 
to  the  other  genera,  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic, 
this  author  professes  not  to  deliver  his  sentiments, 
but  promises  to  give  them  at  large,  together  with 
a  r^ular  progression  in  all  the  three  in  his  Commen- 
taries, a  work  he  often  speaks  of,  as  having  undertaken 
it  for  the  information  of  his  learned  correspondent : 
he  also  engages  to  give  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients, 
the  most  learned  and  eloquent  of  men  on  this  subject^ 
and  an  exposition  of  Pythagoras's  section  of  the  canon, 
not  as  Eratosthenes  or  Thrasyllus  badly  understand 
it,  but  according  to  Locrus  'Kmeeus,  the  follower  of 
Plato,  although  nothing  of  his  on  the  subject  is  re- 
maining at  this  day ;  however  he  has  given  an  idea 
of  the  genera  in  the  following  words  : — '  The  first 
'  and  most  simple  of  consonances  is  the  diatessaron. 
'  The  diatonic  tetrachord  proceeds  by  a  hemitone,  tone, 
'  and  tone,  or  four  sounds  and  three  intervab ;  and 

*  it  is  called  diatonic,  as  proceeding  chiefly  by  tones. 

*  The  chromatic  progression  in  the  tetrachord  is  by 

*  a  hemitone,  hemitone,  and  an  incomposite  trihemi- 
'tone,  and  therefore,  though  not  constituted  as  the 
'other,  it  contains  an  equal  number  of  intervals. 

*  The  enharmonic  progression  is  by  a  diesis,  which 
'  is  half  a  hemitone,  another  diesis,  also  half  a  hemi- 
'  tone,  and  the  remainder  is  an  incomposite  ditone ; 
'and  these  latter  are  also  equal  to  a  hemitone  and 

*  two  tones.     Amongst  these  it  is  impossible  to  adapt 

*  sound  to  sound,  for  it  is  plain  that  the  difference  of 
'  the  genera  does  not  consist  in  an  interchange  of  the 
'  four  sounds,  but  only  of  the  two  intermediate  ones ; 

*  in  the  chromatic  the  third  sound  is  changed  from 
'the  diatonic,  but  the  second  is  the  same,  and  it 
'has  the  same  sound  as  the  enharmonic;  and  in 
'the  enharmonic  the  two  intermediate  sounds  are 
'changed,  with  respect  to  the  diatonic,  so  as  the 
'enharmonic  is  opposite  to  the  diatonic,  and  the 
'  chromatic  is  in  the  middle  between  them  both ;  for 
'  it  differs  only  a  hemitone  from  the  diatonic,  whence 
'it  is  called  chromatic,  from  Chroma,  a  word  sig- 
'  nifying  a  disposition  flexible  and  easy  to  be  changed : 
'  in  opposition  to  this  we  call  the  extremes  of  each 
'tetrachord  Stantes,  or  standing  sounds,  to  denote 
'  their  immovable  position.    This  then  is  the  system 

*  of  the  diapason,  whether  from  Mese  to  Proslam- 
'  banomenos,  or  from  Mese  to  Nete  hyperboleon ; 
'  and  as  the  diatessaron  is  two  tones  and  a  hemitone. 


'  and  the  diapente  three  tones  and  a  hemitone,  the 
'  diapason  should  seem  to  be  six  whole  tones ;  but  in 
'  truth  it  is  only  five  tones  and  two  hemitones,  which 
'  hemitones  are  not  strictly  complete  ;  and  therefore 
'the  diapason  is  somewhat  less  than  six  complete 
'whole  tones:*  and  with  this  agree  the  words  of 
'  Philolaus  when  he  says  that  harmony  hath  five 
'  snperoctaves  and  two  dieses ;  now  a  diesis  is  the 
'  half  of  a  hemitone,  and  there  is  another  hemitone 
'  required  to  make  up  the  number  six.' 

His  second  book  Nicomachus  begins  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  invention  of  the  lyre  of  Mercury, 
abeady  related,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by 
almost  every  succeeding  writer  on  music,  adding 
that  some  among  the  ancients  ascribed  it  to  Cadmus 
the  son  of  Agenor.  He  proceeds  to  state  the  pro- 
portions, which  he  does  in  a  way  not  easily  recon- 
cileable  with  the  practice  of  the  modems  :  he  then 
reconsiders  the  supposed  relation  between  the  sounds 
in  the  harmonical  septenary  and  the  motions  of  the 
planets ;  and  endeavours  to  account  for  these  different 
denominations,  which  it  seems  were  given  them  in 
his  days.  He  says  that  the  chord  Hypate  is  applied 
to  Saturn,  as  the  chief  of  the  planets,  and  Nete  to 
Luna,  as  the  least  Mese  is  Sol,  Parhypate  is  attri- 
buted to  Jove,  Paramese  not  to  Mercury  but  to 
Venus,  by  a  perverse  order,  says  his  editor,  unless 
there  is  an  error  in  the  manuscript.  Paramese  to 
Mars,  Trite  to  Venus,  Luna  or  the  Moon  is  said  to 
be  acute,  as  it  answers  to  Nete ;  and  Saturn  grave 
as  is  Hypate.  Those  that  reckon  contranrwise, 
applying  Hypate  to  the  Moon,  and  Nete  to  Saturn, 
do  it,  because  say  they  the  graver  sounds  are  pro- 
duced from  the  lower  and  more  profound  parts  of 
the  body,  and  therefore  are  properly  adapted  to  the  . 
lower  orbs ;  whereas  the  acute  sounds  are  formed  in 
the  higher  parts,  and  do  therefore  more  naturally 
resemble  the  more  remote  of  the  heavenly  bodies : — 
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Nicomachus  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  several 
persons  who  added  to  the  system  of  the  diapason, 
completed  as  it  was  by  Pythagoras ;  but  as  he  ex- 
pressly says  the  additional  chords  were  not  adjusted 
in  any  precise  ratio,  and  as  their  names  have  already 
been  given,  it  seems  needless  to  be  more  particular 
about  them.  Speaking  of  the  great  system,  viz.,  that 
of  the  disdiapason,  he  cites  Ptolemy,  to  show  that  it 
must  necessarily  consist  of  fifteen  chords ;  but  as  it 
is  certain  that  Nichomachus  lived  a.  c.  60,  and  that 
Claudius  Ptolemsus  flourished  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  after  ihe  commencement  of  the 
Christian  ^ra,  there  arises  an  anachronism,  whidi  is 
not  to  be  accounted  for  but  upon  a  supposition  that 
the  manuscript  is  corrupted.  From  divers  passages 
in  this  author,  and  others  to  be  met  with  in  the  Greek 

*  This  Is  damonttrated  by  Ptolemy,  lib  I.  cap.  xL  of  hlf  HiTnonto, 
and  also  by  Boetius,  lib  V.  ch>.  ziiL 
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writers,  it  ia  evident  that  the  ancients  were  not  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  vibrations  of 
chords :  they  had  observed  that  the  acute  sounds 
were  produced  by  quick,  and  the  grave  by  slow 
motions,  and  that  the  consonances  arose  from  a  coin- 
cidence of  both ;  but  it  no  where  appears  that  they 
made  any  use  of  the  coincidences  m  adjusting  the 
ratios  of  the  consonances;  on  the  contrary,  tiiey 
seem  to  have  referred  the  whole  to  the  ratio  of  lengths 
and  tensions  by  weights,  and  a  division  of  the  mono- 
chord  ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  unquestionably  true 
tha^  the  speculative  part  of  music  has  received  con- 
siderable advantages  from  those  improvements  in 
natural  philosophy  which  in  the  latter  ages  have  been 
made*  The  inquisitive  and  acurate  Gkmleo  was  the 
first  that  investigated  the  laws  of  pendulums :  he 
found  out  that  all  the  vibrations  of  the  same  string, 
the  longer  and  the  shorter,  were  made  in  equal  time, 
that  between  the  length  of  a  chord  and  the  number 
of  its  vibrations,  there  subsists  a  duplicate  proportion 
of  length  to  velocity ;  and  that  the  length  quadrupled 
will  subduple  the  velocity  of  the  vibrations,  and  the 
length  subquadrupled  wUl  duple  the  vibrations ;  for 
the  proportion  holds  reciprocally:  adding  to  tiie 
lengtn  will  diminish,  and  shortening  it  will  encrease 
the  frequency  of  vibrations.  These,  and  numbers  of 
other  discoveries,  the  result  of  repeated  experiments, 
have  been  found  of  great  use,  as  they  were  soon  after 
the  making  of  them  applied  to  the  measure  of  time, 
and  other  most  valuable  pun)oses. 

Having  given  an  extract  which  contains  in  substance 
almost  the  whole  of  what  Nicomachus  has  given  us  on 
the  subject  of  harmony,  it  remains  to  observe  that 
his  work  is  manifestly  incomplete :  it  appears  from 
his  own  words  to  have  been  written  whde  he  was 
upon  a  joumev,  and  for  the  particular  information  of 
the  lady  to  whom  he  has,  in  terms  of  the  greatest 
respect,  inscribed  it ;  and  is  no  other  than  what  he 
himself  with  great  modesty  entitles  it,  a  Manual ;  it 
is  however  to  be  esteemed  a  very  valuable  fragment^ 
as  it  b  by  much  the  most  clear  and  intelligible  of  the 
works  of  the  Greek  writers  now  remaining.  Boetius, 
in  his  treatise  De  Musica,  cites  divers  passages  from 
Nicomachus  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  discourse 
of  his,  from  whence  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  had 
seen  those  commentaries  which  are  promised  in  it, 
or  some  other  tract,  of  which  at  this  distance  of  time 
no  account  can  be  given. 

CHAP.    XVII. 

Plutaroh  is  also  to  be  numbered  among  the 
ancient  writers  on  music,  for  in  his  Symposiacs  is 
a  discourse  on  that  subject,  which  is  much  celebrated 
by  Meibomius,  Doni,  and  others.  A  passage  in  the 
frenoh  transktion,  by  Amyot,  of  the  works  of  that 
philosopher,  has  given  rise  to  a  controversy  con- 
cerning the  genuineness  of  this  tract,  the  merits  of 
which  will  hereafter  be  considered.  This  discourse 
contains  in  it  more  of  the  history  of  the  ancient 
music  and  musicians  than  is  to  be  met  with  anywhere 
else,  for  which  reason  it  is  here  meant  to  give  a 
oopious  extract  from  it    It  is  written  in  dialogue ; 


the  speakers  are  Onesicrates,  Soterichns,  and  Lysias. 
The  latter  of  these,  in  answer  to  a  request  of  One- 
sicrates, gives  a  relation  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  science,  in  substance  as  follows : — 

'  According  to  the  assertion  of  Heradides,  in  a 
'  Compendium  of  Music,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
'  him,  Amphion,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  was 
'  the  inventor  of  the  harp  and  of  Lyric  poesy ;  and 
'  in  the  same  age  Linus  the  Eubean  composed  elegies: 

*  Anthes  of  Anthedon  in  Boeotia  was  the  first  author 

*  of  hynms,  and  Pierius  of  Pieria  of  verses  in  honour 
'  of  the  Muses ;  Philamon  the  Delphian  also  wrote 

*  a  poem,  celebrating  the  nativity  of  Latona,  Diana, 
'and  Apollo;  and  was  the  original  institutor  of 
'  dancing  about  the  temple  of  Delphos.  Thamyris, 
<of  Thracian  extraction,  had  the  finest  voice,  and 
'  was  the  best  singer  of  his  time,  for  which  reason  he 
'  is  by  the  poets  feigned  to  have  contended  with  the 

*  Muses ;  he  wrought  into  a  poem  the  war  of  the 

*  Titans  against  the  gods.  Demodocus  the  Corcyrean 
'wrote  in  verse  the  history  of  the  destruction  of 
'  Troy,  and  the  nuptials  of  Vulcan  and  Venus.  To 
'him  succeeded  Phemius  of  Ithaca,  who  composed 
'  a  poem  on  the  return  of  those  who  came  back  with 
'  Agamemnon  from  the  siege  of  Troy ;  and  besides 
'that  these  poems  were  severally  written  by  the 
'  persons  above-named,  they  were  also  set  to  musical 
'notes  by  their  respective  authors.  The  same 
'  Heraclides  also  writes  that  Terpander  was  the 
'  institutor  of  those  laws  by  which  the  metre  of  verses, 
'and  consequently  the  musical  measure*  were  re- 
'  gulated ;  and  according  to  these  rules  he  set  musical 
'  notes  both  to  his  own  and  Homer's  words,  and  sung 
'  them  at  the  public  games  to  the  music  of  the  lyre. 
'  Gonas,  an  epic  and  elegiac  poet,  taking  Terpander 
'for  his  example,  constituted  rules  which  should 
'  adjust  and  govern  the  tuning  and  melody  of  flutes 
'  or  pipes,  and  such-like  wind-instruments ;  and  in 
'this  he  was  followed  by  Polymnestes  the  Colo- 
'  phonian. 

'  Timotheus  is  said  to  have  made  l3nic  preludes  to 
'his  epic  poems,  and  to  have  first  introduced  the 
'  dithyrambic,  a  measure  adapted  to  songs  in  the 
'  praise  of  Bacchus,  which  songs  required  a  violent 
'  motion  of  the  body,  and  a  certain  irregularity  in  the 
'  measure. 

'  Farther  of  Terpander,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
'  musicians,  he  is  recorded  to  have  been  four  times 
'  a  victor  at  the  Pythian  games. 

'Alexander  tiie  historian  says,  that  Olympus 
'brought  into  Greece  the  practice  of  touching  the 
'  strings  of  the  lyre  with  a  quill ;  for  before  his  time 
'  they  were  touched  by  the  fingers :  and  that  Hyagnis 
'  was  the  first  that  sang  to  the  pipe,  and  Marsyaa  his 
^Bon  the  next,  and  that  both  tiiese  were  prior  to 
'  Olympus.  He  farther  says  that  Terpander  imitated 
'Homer  in  his  verses,  and  Orpheus  in  his  music; 
'but  that  Orpheus  imitated  no  one.  That  Clonas, 
'  who  was  some  time  later  than  Terpander,  was,  as 
'  the  Arcadians  affirm,  a  native  of  Tegea,  a  city  of 
'  Arcadia ;  though  others  contend  that  he  was  bom 
'  in  Thebes ;  and  that  after  Terpander  and  Clonas 
'  flourished  Archilochus :  yet  some  writers  affirm 
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'that  Ardalns  the  TroeEenian  taught  wmd-mnBio 
'  before  Clonas. 

"The  muBic  appropriated  to  the  lyre  under  the 
'  regulations  of  Terpander  continned  without  any 
'  variation,  till  Phrynis  became  famous,  who  altered 
'  both  the  ancient  rules,  and  the  form  of  the  inatru- 

*  ment  to  which  they  were  adapted.' 

Having  thus  discoursed  concerning  the  ancient 
musicians,  and  stringed  and  wind-instruments  in 
general,  Lysias  proceeds,  and  confining  himself  to 
Uie  instruments  of  the  latter  kind,  sp^Eiks  to  this 
effect: — 

'  Olympus,  a  Phrygian,  and  a  player  on  the  flute, 
'  invented  a  certain  measure  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
'which  he  called  Polycephalus  or  of  many  heads. 
'  This  Olympus,  as  it  is  said,  was  descended  from  the 
'first  Olympus,  the  son  of  Marsyas,  who  being 
'taught  by  his  father  to  play  on  the  flute,  first 
'  brought  into  Greece  the  laws  of  harmony.  Others 
'  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  Polycephalus  to  Orates, 
'  the  disciple  of  Olympus.  The  same  Olympus  was 
'the  author  of  tbe  Harmatian  mood,  as  Glaucus 
'  testifies  in  his  treatise  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  as 
'  some  think  of  the  Orthian  mood  also.*  There  was 
'  also  another  mood  in  use  among  the  ancients,  termed 
'  Oradias,  which  Hipponax  the  Mimnermian  greatly 
'  delighted  in.  Sacadas  of  Argos,  being  himself  a 
'  good  poet,  composed  the  music  to  seveial  odes  and 
'  elegies,  and  became  thrice  a  victor  at  the  Pythian 
'  games.  It  is  said  that  this  Sacadas,  in  conjunction 
'  with  Polymnestes,  invented  three  of  the  moods,  the 
'  Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Lydian ;  and  that 
'  the  former  composed  a  strophe,  the  music  whereof 
'  was  a  commixture  of  all  the  three.  The  original 
'constitution  of  the  modes  was  undoubtedly  by 
'  Terpander,  at  Sparta ;  but  it  was  much  improved 
'  ly  Thales  the  Gortynian,  Xenedamus  the  Oytherian, 
'  Xenocritus  the  Locrian,  and  Polymnestes  tiie  Oolo- 
'  phonian. 

'  Aristoxenus  ascribes  to  Olympus  the  invention  of 
'the  enarmonic  genus;  for  before  his  time  there 
'were  no  other  than  the  diatonic  and  chromatic 
'  genera. 

'As  to  the  measures  of  time,  they  were  in- 
'  vented  at  different  periods  and  by  different  persons. 
'  Terpander,  amongst  other  improvements  which  he 
'  made  in  music,  introduced  those  grave  and  decent 
'measures  which  are  its  greatest  ornament;  after 
'  him,  besides  those  of  Terpander,  which  he  did  not 
'  reject,  Polymnestes  brought  into  use  other  measures 
'  of  his  own ;  as  did  also  Thales  and  Sacadas,  who, 
'  though  of  fertDe  inventions,  kept  within  the  bounds 
'  of  decorum.  Other  improvements  were  also  made 
'by  Stesichorus  and  Alcmas,  who  nevertheless  re- 

*  Tbeae  moodt,  the  Harmation  and  Orthiaii,  were  anqueitionablj 
moods  of  time.  The  flDrmer,  if  we  may  trait  the  English  translator  of 
Plotareh's  Dialogue  on  Mnsic,  as  it  stands  in  the  first  Yolnme  of  his 
Morals,  Lond.  1684,  was  the  measure  termed  by  Zarlino,  La  Curule,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  wm  suns  the  story  of  Hector's  death,  and  of  the 
dra^^liim  in  a  chariot  round  the  walls  of  Troy :  of  the  Orthian  mood 
the  same  translator  gtres  the  following  description :— '  This  mood  con- 

*  sisted  of  swift  and  h>ud  notes,  and  was  used  to  inflame  the  courage  of 
'soldiers  going  to  battle,  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  seventh 
'book  of  tlie  Iliad,  and  described  by  Eustathius.  This  mood  Arion 
'made  use  of  when  hit  flung  himself  into  the  sea,  as  Aulus  GeUhis 

*  writes,  Ub.  XVI.  cap.  xiz.  the  time  of  it  was  two  down  and  four  up.' 
Meibomhis  on  Aristides. 


'ceded  not  from  the  ancient  forms;  but  Orexus, 
'  Timotheus,  and  Philoxenus,  and  others  of  the  same 
'  age,  affecting  novelty,  departed  from  the  plainness 
'  and  majesty  of  the  ancient  music' 

Another  of  the  interlocutors  in  this  dialogue  of 
Plutarch,  Soterichus  by  name,  who  is  represented 
as  one  not  only  skilled  in  the  science  but  eminently 
learned,  speaks  of  the  invention  and  progress  of 
music  to  this  effect : — 

'Music  was  not  the  invention  of  any  mortal, 
but  we  owe  it  to  the  god  ApoUo.  The  flute  was 
invented  neither  by  Marsyas,  nor  Olympus,  nor 
Hyagnis,  but  Apollo  invented  both  that  and  the 
lyre,  and,  in  a  word,  all  manner  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  This  is  manifest  from  the 
dances  and  sacrifices  which  were  solemnized  in 
honour  of  Apollo.  His  statue,  placed  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Delos,  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  bow,  and 
at  his  left  the  Graces  stand  with  each  a  musical 
instrument  in  her  hand,  one  bearing  a  lyre,  another 
a  flute,  and  another  a  shepherd's  pipe;  and  this 
statue  is  reported  to  be  as  ancient  as  tiie  time  of 
Hercules.  The  youth  also  that  carries  the  tempic 
laurel  into  Delphos  is  attended  by  one  playing 
on  the  flute ;  and  the  sacred  presents  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans were  sent  of  old  to  Delos,  attended  by 
flutes,  pipes,  and  lyres;  and  some  have  asserted 
that  the  God  himself  played  on  the  flute.  Venerable 
therefore  is  music,  as  being  the  invention  of  Gods ; 
but  the  artists  of  these  later  times,  contemning 
its  ancient  majesty,  have  introduced  an  effeminate 
kind  of  melody,  mere  sound  without  energy.  The 
Lydian  mode,  at  first  instituted,  was  very  doleful, 
and  suited  only  to  lamentations ;  wherefore  Plato 
in  his  Republic  utterl^r  rejects  it  Aristoxenus 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Harmonics  relates  that 
Olympus  sung  an  elegy  in  that  mode  on  the  death 
of  IM;hon ;  though  some  attribute  the  invention  of 
the  Lydian  mode  to  Menalippides,  and  others  to 
Torebus.  Pindar  asserts  that  it  was  first  used  at 
the  nuptials  of  Niobe;  Aristoxenus,  that  it  was 
invented  by  Sappho,  and  that  the  tragedians  learned 
it  of  her,  and  conjoined  it  with  the  Dorian ;  but 
this  is  denied  by  those  who  say  that  Pythocleides 
the  player  on  the  flute,  and  also  Lysis  the  Athenian, 
invented  this  conjunction  of  the  Dorian  with  the 
Lydian  mode.  As  to  the  softer  Lydian,  which  was 
of  a  nature  contrary  to  the  Lydian  properly  so 
called,  and  more  resembling  the  Ionian,  it  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Damon  the  Atiienian. 
Plato  deservedly  rejected  these  effeminate  modes, 
and  made  choice  of  the  Dorian,  as  more  suitable 
to  warlike  tempers ;  not  that  we  are  to  suppose  him 
ignorant  of  what  Aristoxenus  has  said  in  his  second 
book,  that  in  a  wary  and  circumspect  government 
advantages  might  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
other  modes ;  for  Plato  attributed  much  to  music, 
as  having  been  a  hearer  of  Draco  the  Athenian, 
and  Metellus  of  Agrigentum ;  but  it  was  the  con- 
sideration of  its  superior  dignity  and  majesty  that 
induced  him  to  prefer  the  Dorian  mode.  He  knew 
moreover  that  Alcmas,  Pindar,  Simonides,  and 
Bacchylides,  had  composed  several  Parthenioi  in 
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'  the  Dorian  mode ;  and  that  supplications  and  hymns 
'to  the  Gk>ds,  tragical  lamentations,  and  sometimes 
'  love-yerses  were  also  composed  in  it ;  bnt  he  con- 
'  tented  himself  with  snch  songs  as  were  made  in 
'honour  of  Mars  and  Minerva,  or  those  other  that 
'were  usually  sung  at  the  solemn  offerings  called 
'Spondalia.  The  Lydian  and  Ionian  modes  were 
'  chiefly  used  by  the  tragedians,  and  with  these  also 
'  Plato  was  well  acquainted.  As  to  the  instruments 
'  of  the  ancients,  they  were  in  general  of  a  narrow 
'  compass ;  the  lyre  used  by  Olympus  and  Terpander, 
'and  their  followers,  had  but  three  chords,  which 
'  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  ignorance  in  tiiem,  for  those 

*  musicians  who  made  use  of  more  were  greatly  their 

*  inferiors  both  in  skill  and  practice. 

'  The  chromatic  genus  was  formerly  used  by  those 
'  who  played  on  the  lyre,  but  by  the  tragedians  never. 

*  It  is  certainly  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  enar- 
'  monic ;  yet  the  preference  given  to  the  diatonic  and 
'  enarmonic  was  not  owing  to  ignorance,  but  was  the 
'effect  of  judgment  Telephtmes  of  Megara  was 
*so  great  an  enemy  to  the  syrinx  or  reed-pipe,  that 
'  he  would  never  suffer  it  to  be  joined  to  the  tibia ; 
'  or  that  other  pipe  made  of  wood,  generally  of  the 

*  lote-tree,  and  for  that  reason  he  forbore  to  go  to 
'the  Pythian  games.  In  short,  if  a  man  is  to  be 
'  deemed  ignorant  of  that  which  he  makes  no  use  o^ 
'  there  would  be  found  a  great  number  of  ignorant 
'  persons  in  this  age ;  for  we  see  that  the  admirers 
'of  the  Dorian  mode  make  no  use  of  the  Anti- 
'  genidian  method  of  composition  :  and  other  musi- 
'  cians  refuse  to  imitate  Timotheus,  being  bewitched 
'  with  the  trifles  and  idle  poems  of  Polyeides. 

'  If  we  compare  antiquity  with  the  present  times, 
'  we  shall  find  that  formerly  there  was  great  variety 
'  in  music,  and  that  the  diversities  of  measure  were 
'then  more  esteemed  than  now.  We  are  now 
'lovers  of  learning,  they  were  lovers  of  time  and 
'  measure ;  plain  it  is  therefore  that  the  ancients  did 
'  not  because  of  their  ignorance,  but  in  consequence 
'  of  their  judgment,  refrain  from  broken  measures ; 
'  and  if  Plato  preferred  the  Dorian  to  the  other  modes, 
'  it  was  only  because  he  was  the  better  musician ;  and 
'  that  he  was  eminently  skilled  in  the  science  appears 
'  from  what  he  has  said  concerning  the  procreation  of 
'  the  soul  in  his  Timseus. 

'Aristotle,  who  was  a  discij^e  of  Plato,  thus 
'labours  to  convince  the  world  of  the  majesty  and 
'  divine  nature  of  music :  "  Harmony,  saith  he, 
"  descended  from  heaven,  and  is  of  a  divine,  noble, 
"  and  angelic  nature ;  being  fourfold  as  to  its  efficacy, 
"  it  has  two  mediums,  the  one  arithmetical,  the  other 
"harmonical.  As  for  its  members,  its  dimensions, 
"  and  excesses  of  intervals,  they  are  best  discovered 
"by  number  and  equality  of  measure,  the  whole 
"  system  being  contained  in  two  tetrachords." 

'  The  ancient  Greeks  were  very  careful  to  have 

*  their  children  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  principles 
'  of  music,  for  they  deemed  it  of  great  use  in  forming 

iheiT  minds,  and  exciting  in  them  a  love  of  decency, 
'  sobriety,  and  virtue :  they  also  found  it  a  powerful 
'incentive  to  valour,  and  accordingly  made  use  of 
'  pipes  or  flutes  when  they  advanced  to  battle :  the 


'  Lacedemonians  and  the  Cretans  did  the  same ;  and 
'  in  our  times  the  trumpet  succeeding  the  pipe,  as 
'  being  more  sonorous,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
'  The  Argives  indeed  at  their  wrestling  matches  made 
'  use  of  fifes  called  Schema,  which  sort  of  exercise 
'was  at  first  instituted  in  honour  of  Danaus,  but 
'  afterwards  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Schenius  or 
'  the  Mighty ;  and  at  this  day  it  is  the  custom  to  use 
'  fifes  at  the  games  called  Pentathla,  which  consist  of 
'cuffing,  running^  dancing,  hurling  the  ball,  and 
'  wrestling.  But  among  ^e  ancients,  music  in  the 
'  theatres  was  never  known ;  for  either  they  employed 
'  it  in  the  education  of  their  youth,  or  confined  it 
'within  the  walls  of  their  temples;  but  now  our 
'  musicians  study  only  compositions  for  the  stage. 

'  If  it  should  be  demanded.  Is  music  ever  to  remain 
'  the  same^  and  is  there  not  room  for  new  inventions  ? 
'  The  answer  is  that  new  inventions  are  allowed,  so 
'as  they  be  grave  and  decent;  the  ancients  them- 
'  selves  were  continually  adding  to  and  improving 
'  their  music.  Even  the  whole  Mixolydian  mode  was 
*  a  nerw  invention ;  such  also  were  the  Orthian  and 
'  Trochean  songs ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Pindar, 
'  Terpander  was  the  inventor  of  the  Scolian  song,  and 
'  Archilocus  of  the  iambic  and  divers  other  measures, 
'which  the  tragedians  took  from  him,  and  Orexus 
'  from  theuL  The  Hypolydian  mode  was  the  inven- 
'tion  of  Polymnestes,  who  also  was  the  first  that 
'taught  the  manner  of  alternately  soft  and  loud. 
'Olympus,  besides  that  he  regulated  in  a  great 
'  measure  the  ancient  Greek  music,  found  out  and 
'  introduced  the  enarmonic  genus,  and  also  the  Pro- 
'  sodiac,  the  Ohorian,  and  the  Bacchian  measures ;  all 
'of  which  it  is  manifest  were  of  ancient  invention. 
'  But  Lasus  Hermionensis*  applying  these  measures 
'  to  his  dithyrambic  compositions,  and  making  use  of  an 
'  instrument  with  many  holes,  by  an  addition  of  tones 
'  and  hemitones  made  an  absolute  innovation  in  the 
'  ancient  music.  In  like  manner  Menalippides,  the 
'  lyric  poet,  Philoxenus,  and  Timotheus,  all  forsook 
'  tiie  ancient  method.  The  latter,  until  the  time  of 
'  Terpander,  of  Antissa,  used  a  lyre  with  only  seven 
'strings,  but  afterwards  he  added  to  that  number. 
'  The  wind-instruments  also  received  a  great  alter- 
'  ation ;  and  in  general  the  plainness  and  simplicity 
'  of  the  ancient  music  was  lost  in  that  affected  variety 
'  which  these  and  other  musicians  introduced. 

*  In  ancient  times,  when  Poetry  held  the  precedency 
'  of  the  other  arts,  the  musicians  who  played  on  wind- 
'  instruments  were  retained  with  salaries  by  the  poets, 
'  to  assist  those  who  taught  the  actors,  till  Menalip- 
'  pides  appeared,  after  which  that  practice  ceased. 

'  Pherecrates,  the  comic  poet,  introduces  Mu^c  in 
'  the  habit  of  a  woman  with  her  face  torn  and  bruised ; 
'  and  also  Justice,  the  latter  of  whom,  demanding  the 
'reason  of  her  appearing  in  that  condition,  is  thus 
'  answered  by  Music  : — f 

•  Luut  ChArUnU  from  Hennione,  •  city  of  Acbala,  lived  about  the 
5Sth  Olympiad,  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspet:  tonne  reckon  him 
among  the  teven  vise  men,  in  the  room  of  Periander.  He  was  the  first 
who  wrote  a  book  ooDcexning  music,  and  brought  the  dithyrambics  into 
the  games  and  exercises,  where  he  was  a  Judge  or  moderator,  deciding 
contentious  disputations.  This  Lasus  was  a  musician  of  great  fame,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  the  first  who  changed  any  thing  in  the 
ancient  music    Melbon.  on  Aiistozenus,  firom  Suidas. 

t  This  Pherecrates,  the  comic  poet,  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
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''  It  IB  my  part  to  speak  and  yours  to  hear,  there- 
^fore  attend  to  my  complaintB.  I  have  snfifered 
**  mnch,  and  have  long  been  oppressed  by  that  beast 
'' Menidippides,  who  dragged  me  from  the  fountain 
"of  Parnassus,  and  has  tormented  me  with  twelve 
''strings:  to  complete  my  miseries,  Cinesian,  the 
"Athenian,  a  pretender  to  poetry,  composed  such 
"  horrid  strophes  and  mangled  verses,  that  I,  tortured 
"  with  the  pain  of  his  dithyrambics,  was  so  distorted 
"  that  you  would  have  sworn  that  my  right  side  was 
"my  left:  nor  did  my  misfortunes  end  here,  for 
"  Phrynis,  in  whose  brains  is  a  whirlwind,  racked  me 
"  with  small  wires,  from  which  he  produced  twelve 
"  tiresome  harmonies.  But  him  I  blame  not  so  much, 
"because  he  soon  repented  of  his  errors,  as  I  do 
"TimotheuB,  who  has  thus  furrowed  my  face,  and 
"ploughed  my  cheeks;  and  Pyrrias,  the  Milesian, 
"  who,  as  I  walked  the  streets,  met  me,  and  with  his 
"  twelve  strings  bound  and  left  me  helpless  on  the 
"earth." 

'  That  virtuous  manners  are  in  a  great  measure  the 
'effect  of  a  well-gronnded  musical  education,  Aris-* 
'toxenus  has  made  apparent  He  mentions  Telesias, 
'the  Theban,  a  contemporary  of  his,  who  being  a 
'youth,  had  been  taught  the  noblest  excellencies  of 
'music,  and  had  studied  the  best  Lyric  poets,  and 
'  withal  played  to  perfection  on  the  flute ;  but  being 
'  past  the  prime  of  his  age,  he  became  infatuated  with 
'  the  corrupted  music  of  the  theatres,  and  the  inno- 
'  vations  of  Philoxenus  and  Timotheus ;  and  when  he 
'  laboured  to  compose  verses,  both  in  the  manner  of 
'  Pindar  and  of  Philoxenus,  he  could  succeed  only  in 
'  the  former,  and  this  proceeded  from  the  truth  and 
'  exactness  of  his  education ;  therefore  if  it  be  the  aim 
'of  any  one  to  excel  in  music,  le^  him  imitate  the 
'ancients ;  let  him  also  study  the  other  sciences,  and 
'make  philosophy  his  tutor,  which  will  enable  him 
'  to  judge  of  what  is  decent  and  useful  in  music. 

'  The  genera  of  music  are  three,  the  diatonic,  the 
'  chromatic,  and  enarmonic ;  and  it  concerns  an  under- 
'  standing  artist  to  know  which  of  these  three  kinds 
'  is  the  most  proper  for  any  given  subject  of  poetry. 

'  In  musical  instruction  Uie  way  has  sometimes 

Chest,  and  attanded  him,  a»  ive  are  told,  in  hii  expeditions,  [Suid.  in 
Fberecrstet]  and  wm  eontempoiarT  with  Aristophanes,  Plato,  Eupolit 
and  Pbrynicus,  all  comic  writers  [Id.  in  Plato].  Phrynis,  who  played  on 
the  lyrs,  was  the  aoa  of  Cabon  [Id.  in  Phrynis],  and  scholar  of  Arlsto- 
deides,  who  pretended  to  be  of  the  fuxoly  of  Teipander,  and  was  a 
&vouTite  with  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  as  some  accounts  tell  us,  which 
would  threw  him  hack  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  time  before 
our  poet  Pherecrates :  but  if  we  may  beliere  Plutarch,  he  should  hare 
been  a  contemporary  with  the  poet  at  least,  if  he  personally  contended 
the  music  prise  with  Timotheus,  with  whose  playing  we  are  told  Alex- 
ander's spirit  was  so  raised  and  animated  to  war.  [Suid  in  Timotheus.] 
But  maj  it  not  be  said  that  Timotheus  did  contend  the  prise  against 
some  jdeoe  formerly  eonmosed  by  Phrrnis,  as  the  dramatic  poets  some- 
times contested  the  priority  against  a  play  of  some  deceased  poet  ?  If  so, 
Phrynis  then  might  have  lired  as  early  as  the  period  mentioned  1^ 


It  is  true  indeed  Plutsrch,  where  he  gives  us  this  point  of  history, 
does  not  mention  Phrynis  1^  name,  but  distinguishes  him  only  as  the 
SOD  of  Cabon,  and  by  his  nickname  liavoKauwriic,  lonocamptes; 
which  sarcastical  addition  he  obtained,  because  oy  his  elRsminate  modu- 
lations lie  had  eorrupted  the  old  music  in  the  like  manner  as  the  lonio 
movements  had  debauched  the  old  raascuUne  dances.  JuL  PoUux, 
m.  IV.  cap.  ix.  I M. 

The  same  Phrynis  is  likewise  rsllied  by  Aristophanes  [in  Nubibus, 
V.  967]  and  others  of  the  comic  poets,  for  the  levity  of  his  compositions, 
and  for  overdoing  every  thing  in  his  performance.  He  was  marked  out, 
even  to  infamy,  for  his  fainovations  in  music;  for  his  soft  and  affected 
modulations,  which  were  so  abhorrent  from  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
music;  for  his  lotermingling  and  confounding  the  modes;  and  for 
debasing  the  scienee  to  parasitism  and  servile  offloes. 


'  been  for  the  tutor  first  to  consider  the  genius  and 
'  inclination  of  the  learner,  and  then  to  instruct  him 
'in  such  parts  of  the  science  as  he  should  discover 
'most  affection  for;  but  the  more  prudent  sort,  as 
'the  Lacedemonians  of  old,  the  Mantinssans,  and 
'  Pellenians,  rejected  this  method.* 

Here  the  discourse  of  Soterichus  grows  very 
obscure,  and  has  a  reference  to  terms  of  which  a 
modem  can  entertain  no  idea.  Farther  on  he  resumes 
the  consideration  of  the  genera,  which  he  speaks  of 
to  this  eflfect : — 

'  Now  then,  there  being  three  genera  of  harmony, 
'equal  in  the  quantity  of  svstems  or  intervals,  and 
'  number  of  tetrachorda,  we  nnd  not  that  the  ancients 
'  disputed  about  any  of  them  except  the  enarmonic, 
'  and  as  to  that  they  differed  only  about  the  interval 
'  called  the  diapason.' 

The  speaker,  by  whom  all  this  while  we  are  to 
understand  Soterichus,  then  proceeds  to.  shew  that  a 
mere  musician  is  an  incompetent  judge  of  music  in 
general ;  and  to  this  purpose  he  asserts  that  P3rtha- 
goras  rejected  the  judgment  of  music  by  the  senses, 
and  maintained  that  the  whole  system  was  included 
in  the  diapason.  He  adds,  that  the  later  musicians 
had  totaUy  exploded  the  most  noble  of  the  modes ; 
that  they  made  hardly  the  least  account  of  the  enar- 
monic intervals,  and  were  grown  so  ignorant  as  to 
believe  that  the  enarmonic  diesb  did  not  fall  within 
the  apprehension  of  sense. 

He  then  enumerates  the  advantages  that  accrue 
from  the  use  of  music,  and  cites  Homer  to  prove  its 
effects  on  Achilles  in  the  height  of  his  fury  against 
Agamemnon :  he  speaks  also  of  a  sedition  among  the 
Lacedemonians,  which  Terpander  appeased  by  the 
power  of  his  music ;  and  a  pestilence  among  the  same 
people,  which  Thales,  tiie  Cretan,  stopped  by  the 
same  means. 

Onesicrates,  who  hitherto  appears  to  have  acted 
the  part  of  a  moderator  in  tlus  coUoquy,  after  be- 
stowing his  commendations  both  on  Lysias  and 
Soterichus,  addresses  them  in  these  terms  : — 

'  But  for  all  this,  my  most  honoured  friends,  you 
*seem  to  have  forgotten  the  chief  of  all  music. 
'Pythagoras,  Archytas,  Plato,  and  many  others  of 
'  the  ancient  philosopers  maintain  that  there  could  be 
'  no  motion  of  the  spheres  without  music,  since  that 
'the  supreme  Deity  constituted  all  things  harmo- 
'  niously ;  but  now  it  would  be  unseasonable  to  enter 
'  upon  a  discourse  on  that  subject.' 

And  so  singing  a  hymn  to  the  Gk>ds  and  the 
Muses,  Onesicrates  dismisses  the  company. 

Thus  ends  the  Dialogue  of  Plutarch  on  music; 
which,  though  a  celebrated  work  of  antiquitv,  is  in 
the  judgment  of  some  persons  rendered  still  more 
valuable  by  the  passage  from  Pherecrates,  which  he 
has  introduced  into  it  The  least  that  can  be  said  of 
which  is,  that  without  a  comment  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  understand  it:  the  following  remarks, 
which  were  communicated  to  the  late  Dr.  Pepusch 
by  a  learned  but  anonymous  correspondent  of  his, 
may  go  near  to  render  it  in  some  degree  intelligible : — 

'The  poet,  speaking  of  the  successive  abuses  of 
'  music,  mentions  first  Phrynis,  and  afterwards  Timo- 
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*  theus ;  so  that  Phrynis  should  seem  to  have  led  the 

*  way  to  the  abuses  which  Timotheus  is  reprehended 

*  for,  or  rather  gave  into,  to  the  prejudice  of  music  ; 
'  and  it  is  probable  he  did  so,  from  a  speech  of  Agis 
'made  to  Leonidas,  which  is  transmitted  to  us  by 

*  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Agis. 

'  What  we  want  the  explanation  of,  is  that  passage 

*  of  Pherecrates  which  relates  to  the  five  strings  and 

*  the  twelve  harmonies. 

*  From  the  time  of  Terpander,  and  upwards,  we 
'know  that  the  lyre  had  seven  strings,  and  those 
'  adjusted  to  the  number  of  the  seven  planets,  and  as 
'some  suppose  to  their  motions  also.  For  though 
'  Euphorion  in  Athenseus  is  made  to  say,  that  the  use 

*  of  the  instruments  with  many  strings  was  of  very 

*  great  antiquity,  yet  the  lyre  was  reckoned  complete, 
'and  to  have  attained  the  fall  measure  of  perfect 
'  harmony  when  it  had  seven  strings ;  because,  as 
'  Aristotle  observed,  the  harmonies  consisted  in  the 
'  number  of  chords,  and  because  that  was  the  number 

*  of  old  used. 

'And  therefore  when  Timotheus  added  four 
'  strings  to  the  former  seven,  that  innovation  was  so 
'  offensive  to  the  Lacedemonians,  that  he  was  formally 
'  prosecuted  for  the  presumption ;  and  it  was  one  of 
'  the  causes  for  which  they  were  said  to  have  banished 
'  him  their  state.  The  edict  by  which  they  did  so, 
'  still  extant,  is  transmitted  to  us  as  a  curiosity  by 
'  Boetius ;  *  some  however  have  said  that  Timotheus 
'cleared  himself  from  this  sentence  by  producing  a 
'  very  ancient  statue  of  Apollo  found  at  Laced»mon, 
'holding  a  lyre  with  nine  strings.f  But  if  he 
'  avoided  this  sentence  of  banishment,  he  did  not 
'wholly  escape  censure;  for  Pausanias,  who  wrote 
'  as  early  as  Athenseus,  tells  us  where  the  Lacedae- 
'  monians  hung  up  his  lyre  publicly,  having  punished 
'  him  for  superadding  four  strings,  in  compositions 
'for  that  instrument,  to  the  ancient  seven;  and 
'  Plutarch  likewise  tells  us  that  before  this,  when  the 

*  above-mentioned  Phrynis  was  playing  on  the  lyre 
'  at  some  public  solenmity,  one  of  the  Ephori,  Ec- 
'  prepes  by  name,  taking  up  a  knife,  asked  him  on 
'  which  side  he  should  cut  oif  the  strings  that  ex- 
'  ceeded  the  number  of  nine.! 

'  But  though  these  innovations  of  Timotheus  were 

«  BoethiB,  in  his  treatise  De  Muslcap  Lib.  I.  cap.  i.  has  given  it  in  the 
original  Greek ;  and  the  author  of  a  book  latdj  published,  entitled 
Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony,  has  given  the  following  translation 
of  it:— 

Whereas  Ttmothens,  the  MXIesiBn,  coming  to  our  dty,  has  deformed 
the  ancient  musio ;  and  laving  aside  the  use  of  the  seven-stringed  lyre, 
and  introducing  a  multlpnelty  of  notes,  endeavours  to  corrupt  the  ears 
of  our  youth  by  means  of  these  his  novel  and  complicated  conceits, 
which  he  calls  chromatic,  by  him  employed  in  the  room  of  our  established, 
orderly,  and  simple  musio :  and  whereas,  fto.  It  therefore  seemeth  good 
to  us  the  King  and  Ephori,  after  having  cut  off  the  superfluous  stnngs 
of  his  lyre,  and  leaving  only  seven  thereon,  to  banish  the  said  Timotheus 
out  of  our  dominions,  that  every  one  beholding  the  wholesome  severity 
of  this  dty,  may  be  deterred  from  bringing  in  amongst  us  any  unbe- 
coming customs,  ftc    In/ra  page  I  is, 

t  Casaub.  ad  Athensenm,  Hb.  VIII.  cap.  xi. 

X  This  fiict  b  alluded  to  bv  Agis  king  of  Sparta,  in  a  speech  of  his  to 
IiMnidas,  thus  recorded  by  Plutarch : — 

'  And  you  that  use  to  praise  Bcprepes,  who  being  Ephore,  cut  off  two 

*  of  the  nine  stmigs  firom  the  instrument  of  Phrynis  the  musician,  and 

*  to  commend  those  who  did  afterwards  imitate  him  in  cutting  the  strings 

*  of  Timothens's  harp,  with  what  fiice  can  you  blame  me  for  designing  to 

*  cut  off  superfluity  and  luxury  fhnn  the  commonwealth  f  Do  you  think 
'  those  men  were  so  concerned  onlv  about  a  fiddle-string,  or  intended 

*  any  thing  else  than  by  checking  the  voluptuousness  of  music,  to  keep 

*  out  a  way  of  living  which  might  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  city  P 
« Plutarch  hi  VitA  A^dis.' 


'  said  to  be  SO  oifensive  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  it  was 
'  not  the  first  time  of  their  having  been  put  in  practice  ,* 
'  for  Phrynis  had  before  done  the  like,  and  been 
'  punished,  as  we  shall  find,  in  the  same  manner. 

'  These  accounts  therefore  go  thus  far  towards  an 
'  explanation  of  one  part  of  the  passage  before  us ; 
'  that  as  to  the  five  strings,  we  may  be  pretty  certain 
'  that  the  l3rre  of  Phrynis  was  not  confined  to  that 
'number,  nay  we  have  particular  testimonies  that 
'  Phrynis  himself  was  noted  for  playing  on  the  lyre 
'  with  more  than  seven  strings ;  the  system  of  the 
'  lyre,  from  the  time  of  Terpander  to  that  of  Phrynis, 
'had  continued  altogether  simple  and  plain,  but 
'Phrynis  beginning  to  subvert  this  simplicity  by 
'  adding  two  strings  to  his  instrument,  we  are  told 
'  by  Plutarch,  in  more  than  one  passage,  that  Ecprepes 
'  the  magistrate  cut  off  two  of  his  nine  strings/ § 

'  The  next  thing  therefore  to  be  enquired  into,  is 
'  what  the  poet  could  mean  by  playing  twelve  har- 
'  monies  on  five  strings  ? 

'Perhaps  by  Harmonies  we  are  to  understand 
'  Modes ;  and  if  so,  Phrynis  may  be  ridiculed  for 
'  such  a  volubility  of  hand,  and  such  an  affectation  of 
'  variety,  that  he  extracted  a  dozen  tones  from  five 
'strings  only,  or  that  he  played  over  the  whole 
'twelve  modes  within  that  compass.  For  besides 
'  the  seven  principal  modes,  it  is  said  that  Aristoxenus 
'  by  converting  five  species  of  the  diapason,  intro- 
'duced  five  other  secondary  modes;  and  ih&t  the 
'  intermingling  of  the  modes  is  the  sense  of  &pfioviaQ 
'  here,  seems  plain  from  another  passage  in  Plutarch,|| 
'  where  he  says,  "  That  it  was  not  allowed  to  compose 
"  for  the  lyre  formerly,  as  in  his  time,  nor  to  inter- 
"  mingle  die  modes  Apfioviag  and  measures  of  time, 
"  for  &ey  observed  one  and  the  same  cast  peculiar  to 
"  each  distinct  mode,  which  had  therefore  a  name  to 
"  distinguish  it  by ;  they  were  called  No/io^  or  rules 
"  and  limitations,  because  the  composers  might  not 
"  transgress  or  alter  the  form  of  time  and  measure 
"  appointed  to  each  one  in  particular." 

'  For  we  are  certain  that  both  the  Athenians  and 
'Lacedaemonians  had  their  laws  by  which  the 
'particular  species  of  music  were  designed  to  be 
'  preserved  distinct  and  unconfiised ;  and  their  hymns, 
'threni,  paeans,  and  dithyrambs  kept  each  to  their 
'  several  sort  of  ode ;  and  so  the  composers  for  the 
'  lyre  were  not  permitted  to  blend  one  melody  with 
'  another,  but  they  who  transgressed  were  censured 
'  and  fined  for  it* 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  genuineness 
of  this  dialogue  has  been  questioned,  some  writers 
affirming  it  to  be  a  spurious  production,  and  others 
contending  it  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  Plutarch, 
worthy  of  himself,  and  in  merit  not  inferior  to  the 
best  of  the  treatises  contained  in  the  Symposiacs. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  to  state  the  arguments  of  the  contending 
parties  in  support  of  their  several  opinions.  It  seems 
that  the  original  ground  of  this  dispute  was  a  note 
prefixed  to  Amyot's  French  translation  of  this  dia- 
logue in  the  following  words : '  Oe  traits  n*  appardent 

$  Vide  the  last  preceding  ttote,  and  Plutarch  in  Laconic  Instltutio. 
II  De  Musica. 
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*  point,  on  bien  peu  k  la  muflique  de  plusieurs  voix 
'  accord^es  &  entrelac^  ensemble,  qui  est  aujonrd'bai 
'  en  usage  ;  ains  klafa9onancienne,  qui  consistoit  en 
'  la  convenance  du  cbant  avec  le  sens  &  la  mesure  de 
'  la  lettre,  &  la  bonne  grace  du  geste ;  <fc  le  style  ne 
'  semble  point  6tre  de  Plutarque.* 

Amyot's  translation  bears  date  in  1610;  not- 
withstanding which,  Fabricius,  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  writings  of  Plutarch,  has  mentioned  this  dis- 
course wi&out  suggesting  the  least  doubt  of  its 
authenticity.*  But  a  dispute  having  arisen  in  the 
French  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres, 
.on  the  question,  whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  music  in  consonance  or  not,  this 
tract  of  Plutarch,  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
mention  of  any  such  practice,  was  urged  in  proof 
that  they  were  strangers  to  it  While  a  doubt  re- 
mained of  the  genuineness  of  this  discourse,  its 
authority  could  not  be  deemed  conclusive ;  those 
who  maintained  the  affirmative  of  the  principal 
question,  therefore  insisted  on  the  objection  raised 
by  Amyot ;  and  this  produced  an  enquiry  into  the 
ground  of  it,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  Plutarch 
was  really  the  author  of  that  discourse  on  musie 
which  is  generally  ascribed  to  him,  or  not  :  this 
enquiry  is  contained  in  three  papers  written  by 
Monsieur  Burette,  and  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  above-mentioned  Academy,  tome  onzieme,  Amst 
1736,  with  the  following  tiUes,  Examen  du  Traits 
de  Plutarque  sur  la  Musique — Observations  touchant 
THistoire  litteraire  du  Dialogue  De  Plutarque  sur  la 
Musique — Analyse  du  Dialogue  de  Plutarque  sur  la 
Musique,  the  publication  whereof  has  put  an  end  to 
a  question,  which  but  for  Amyot  had  probably  never 
been  started. 

Meibomius,  in  the  general  preface  to  his  edition 
of  the  musical  writers,  and  Doni,  are  lavish  in  their 
commendations  of  this  treatise :  the  latter  of  them, 
in  his  discourse  De  Prsestantia  Musicae  Veteris, 
pag.  65,  calls  it  a  golden  little  work ;  but  whether  it 
merits  such  an  encomium  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  such  as  can  truly  say  they  understand  it. 
As  to  the  historical  part,  it  is  undoubtedly  curious, 
except  in  some  instances,  that  seem  to  approach  too 
near  that  species  of  history  which  we  term  fabulous, 
to  merit  any  great  share  of  attention  ;  but  as  to  that 
other  wherein  the  author  professes  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  ancient  music,  it  is  to  be  feared  he  is 
much  too  obscure  for  modem  comprehension.  The 
particulars  most  worthy  of  observation  in  this  work 
of  Plutarch  are,  the  perpetual  propensity  to  inno- 
vation, which  the  musicians  in  all  ages  seem  to  have 
discovered,  and  ^e  extreme  rigour  with  which  those 
in  authority  have  endeavoured  to  guard  against  such 
innovations  :  the  famous  decree  of  the  Ephori  against 
Timotheus  just  mentioned,  which  some  how  or  other 
was  recovered  by  Boetius,  and  is  inserted  in  a  pre- 
ceding note,t  is  a  proof  that  the  state  thought  itself 
concerned  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  ancient 
music ;  and  if  it  had  so  great  an  influence  over  the 
manners  of  the  Spartan  youth,  as  in  the  above  trea- 

•  Biblioth.  Ome.  lib  HT.  cap.  xi.  pag.  864,  N.  1S4. 
t  A  inm$IMion  on  pagt  BO,  tk4  original  infra  118. 


tise  is  suggested,  it  was  doubtless  an  object  worthy 
of  their  attention. 

CHAP.    XVIII. 

Aristidbs  Quintiuanus  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished,  a.  o.  llO.  This  is  certain,  that  he  wrote 
after  Cicero,  for  from  his  books  De  Republica  he 
has  abridged  all  the  arguments  that  Cicero  had 
advanced  against  music,  and  has  opposed  them  to 
what  he  urged  in  behalf  of  it  in  his  oration  for 
Roscius.  It  is  farther  clear  that  Aristides  must 
have  been  prior  to  Ptolemy,  for  he  speaks  of  Aris- 
toxenus  who  admitted  of  thirteen  modes,  and  of 
those  who  after  him  allowed  of  fifteen,  but  he  takes 
no  notice  of  Ptolemy  who  restrained  the  number  of 
them  to  seven.  His  treatise  De  Musica  consists 
of  three  books.  The  first  contains  an  ample  dis- 
cussion of  the  doctrine  of  the  modes :  spewing  of 
the  diagram  by  which  the  situation  and  relation  of 
them  is  explained,  he  says  it  may  be  delineated  in 
the  form  of  wings,  to  manifest  the  difference  of 
the  tones  among  themselves ;  but  he  has  given  no 
representation  of  it 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  said  of  the  modes  is  to 
be  understood  of  melody,  for  there  is  another  and 
to  us  a  more  intelligible  sense  of  the  word,  namely 
that,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  proportions  of  time, 
or  the  succession  and  different  duration  of  sounds, 
of  which  whether  they  are  melodious,  or  such  as 
arise  from  the  simple  percussion  of  bodies,  the  modes 
of  time,  for  by  that  appellation  wei  choose  to  diB- 
tinguish  them  from  the  modes  of  tone,  are  as  so 
many  different  measures.  The  effect  of  the  various 
metrical  combinations  of  sounds  is  undoubtedly  what 
the  ancients,  more  particularly  this  author,  meant  by 
the  word  Rythmus.  Of  time  he  says  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  one  simple  and  indivisible,  resembling 
a  point  in  geometry ;  the  other  composite,  and  that 
of  different  measures,  namely,  duple,  treble,  and 
quadruple.  :|:  The  rythmic  genera  he  makes  to  be 
diree  in  number,  namely,  the  equal,  the  sesquialteral, 
and  the  duple ;  others  he  says  add  the  supertertian  : 
these  are  constituted  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
times ;  for  one  compared  to  itself  begets  a  ratio  of 
equality,  two  to  one  is  duple,  three  to  two  is  ses- 
quialteral, and  four  to  three  supertertian :  He  speaks 
of  the  elation  and  position  of  some  part  of  the  body, 
the  hand  or  foot  perhaps,  as  necessary  to  the  rythmus, 
probably  as  a  measure ;  and  this  corresponds  with 
the  practice  of  the  modems  in  the  measuring  of  time 
by  the  tactus  or  beat  The  remainder  of  the  first 
book  of  this  work  of  Quintilian  contains  a  very 
laborious  investigation  of  measures,  with  all  their 
various  inflexions  and  combinations,  in  which  the 
author  discovers  a  profound  knowledge. 

The  second  book  treats  of  music  as  a  means  to 

t  This  paaaace  in  Aristides  Quintilianus  has  dnwn  on  him  a  severe 
censure  from  the  late  Dr.  Pemberton,  the  Greshain  professor  of  physic, 
who  says  that  he  here  endeaTours  to  make  out  four  different  measures 
of  time  in  verse  also.  This,  says  the  Dr.,  Is  talking  nonsense.  But, 
adds  he,  this  writer  is  apt  to  amuse  himself  with  fancfiUl  resemUances ; 
and  having  first  imagined  I  know  not  what  analogy  between  these  four 
measures  of  time,  and  the  four  dieses,  into  which  a  tone  was  considered 
as  divlsable,  he  must  needs  try  at  making  out  the  like  In  relation  to 
words.   Observations  on  Poetry  especially  the  £pie.  Lend.  1 738.  page  1 10. 
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regalate  the  external  behaviour,  as  that  of  philosophy 
is  to  improve  the  mind.  Music,  he  says,  by  its 
harmony  polishes  the  manners,  and  its  rytbmus 
renders  the  body  more  agreeable;  for  youth  being 
impatient  of  mere  admonition,  and  capable  of  in- 
struction by  words  alone,  require  such  a  discipline 
as  without  disturbing  tiie  rational  part  of  their 
natures  shall  familiarly  and  by  degrees  instruct  them: 
he  adds  that  it  is  easily  perceived  that  all  boys  are 
prompt  to  sing  and  ready  for  brisk  modons,  and  that 
tt  is  not  in  the  power  of  their  governors  to  hinder 
them  from  the  pleasure  which  they  take  in  exercises 
of  this  sort  In  human  things,  continues  this  author, 
there  is  no  action  performed  without  music;  it  is 
certain  that  divine  worship  is  rendered  more  solemn 
by  it,  particular  feasts  and  public  conventions  of 
cities  rejoice  with  it,  wars  and  voyages  are  excited 
by  it,  the  most  difficult  and  laborious  works  are 
rendered  easy  and  delightful  by  it,  and  we  are 
excited  to  the  use  of  music  by  divers  causes.  Nor 
are  its  effects  confined  to  the  human  species ;  irra- 
tional animals  are  affected  bv  it,  as  is  plain  from  the 
use  which  is  made  of  pipes  by  shepherds,  and  horns 
by  goatherds.  Of  the  use  of  music  in  war,  as 
practised  by  the  ancients,  he  has  the  following  pas- 
sage : — *  Numa  has  said,  that  by  music  he  corrected 
'  and  refined  the  manners  of  the  people,  which  before 
'were  rough  and  fierce:  to  that  end  he  used  it 
'at  feasts  and  sacrifices.  In  the  wars  where  it  is 
*and  will  be  used,  is  there  any  need  to  say  how 
'the  Pyrrhic  music  is  a  help  to  martial  discipline? 
*  certainly  it  is  plain  to  every  one,  and  that  to  issue 
'  commands  by  words  in  time  of  action  would  intro- 
'duce  great  confusion,  and  might  be  dangerous  by 
'their  being  made  known  to  the  enemies,  if  they 
'were  such  as  use  the  same  language.  To  the 
'  trumpet,  that  martial  instrument,  a  particular  cantus 
'or  melody  is  appropriated,  which  varies  accordii^ 
'  to  the  occasion  of  sounding  it,  so  as  for  the  attack 
'by  the  van  or  either  wing,  or  for  a  retreat,  or 
'whether  to  form  in  this  or  that  particular  fi^^ure, 
'a  different  cantus  is  requisite;  and  all  this  is  so 
'skilfully  contrived,  as  to  be  xmintelligible  to  the 
'  enemy,  though  at  the  same  time  by  the  army  it 
'  is  plainly  understood.' 

Thus  much  of  this  author  is  intelligible  enough 
to  a  reader  of  this  time ;  but  when  he  speaks,  as  he 
does  immediately  after,  of  the  efficacy  of  music  in 
quieting  tumults  and  appeasing  an  incensed  multi- 
tude, it  must  be  owned  nis  reasoning  is  not  so  clear : 
as  little  can  we  conceive  any  power  in  music  over 
the  irascent  and  concupiscent  affections  of  the  mind, 
which  he  asserts  are  absolutely  under  its  dominion. 
The  remainder  of  this  second  book  consists  of  a  chain 
of  very  abstruse  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul,  no  way  applicable  to  any  conception  that  we  at 
this  time  are  able  to  form  of  music,  and  much  too 
refined  to  admit  of  a  place  in  a  work,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  not  to  teach,  but  to  deliver  a  history  of, 
the  science. 

The  third  book  contains  a  relation  of  some  experi- 
ments made  with  strings,  distended  by  weights  in 
given  proportions,  for  finding  out  the  ratios  of  con- 


sonances; a  method  which  this  author  seems  to 
approve ;  and  to  recommend  this  pracUce,  he  cites 
the  authoritv  of  Pythagoras,  who  he  says,  when  he 
departed  this  life,  exhorted  his  disciples  to  strike 
the  monochord,  and  thereby  rather  inform  their 
understandings  than  trust  to  their  ears  in  the  measure 
of  intervals.  He  speaks  also  of  an  instrument  for 
the  demonstration  of  the  consonances,  called  a  heli- 
con, which  was  of  a  square  form,  and  on  which  were 
stretched,  with  an  equal  tension,  four  strings.*  For 
the  reason  above  given,  it  seems  no  way  necessary 
to  follow  this  author  through  that  series  of  geome- 
trical reasoning,  which  he  has  applied  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  his  subject  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  his 
book,  wherefore  a  passage  relating  to  the  tetrachords, 
remarkable  enough  in  its  kind,  shall  conclude  this 
extract  from  his  very  learned  but  abstruse  work. 
'  The  tetrachords  are  agreed  to  be  five  in  number, 
'and  each  has  a  relation  to  one  or  other  of  the 
'  senses ;  the  tetrachord  hypaton  resembles  the  touch, 
'which  is  affected  in  new-bom  infants,  when  they 
'  are  impelled  by  the  cold  to  cry.  The  tetrachord 
'meson  is  like  the  taste,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
'preservation  of  life,  and  hath  a  similitude  to  the 
'  touch.  The  third,  called  synemmenon,  is  compared 
'to  the  smell,  because  this  sense  is  allied  to  the  taste; 
'  and  many,  as  the  sons  of  art  say,  have  been  restored 
'to  life  by  odours.  The  fourth  tetrachord,  termed 
'  diezeugmenon,  is  compared  to  the  hearing,  because 
'the  ears  are  so  remote  from  the  other  organs  of 
'sense,  and  are  disjoined  from  each  other.  The 
'  tetrachord  hyperbole(m  is  like  the  sight,  as  it  is  the 
'most  acute  of  the  systems,  as  the  sight  is  of  the 
'  senses.*  Farther,  this  author  tells  us  that  '  the  five 
'tetrachords  do  in  like  manner  answer  to  the  five 
'primary  elements,  that  is  to  say,  hypaton  to  the 
'  earth,  as  the  most  grave ;  meson  to  the  water,  as 
'  nearest  the  earth ;  synemmenon  to  the  air,  which 
'  passes  through  the  water  remaining  in  the  profun- 
'dities  of  the  sea  and  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  and 
'is  necessarv  for  the  respiration  of  animals,  which 
'  could  not  live  without  it ;  diezengmenon  to  the  fire, 
'  the  motion  whereof,  as  tending  upwards,  is  against 
'  nature ;  lastly,  the  tetrachord  hyperboleon  answers 
'  to  the  aether,  as  being  supreme  and  above  the  rest' 
There  are,  he  says,  also  analogies  between  the  three 
several  systems  of  diapente  and  the  senses ;  but  we 
hasten  to  dismiss  this  fanciful  doctrine.  Moreover, 
adds  he, '  in  discoursing  of  the  human  soul,  systems  'are 
'  not  improperly  compared  to  the  virtues.  Hypaton 
'  and  meson  are  to  be  attributed  to  temperance,  the 
'  efficacy  whereof  is  double,  and  consists  in  an  ab- 
'stinence  from  unlawful  pleasures,  resembling  the 
'  most  grave  of  these  two  systems ;  as  also  in  a  mo- 
'  derate  use  of  lawful  enjoyments,  not  improperly 
'  signified  by  the  tetrachord  meson  ;  but  the  tetra- 
'  chord  synemmenon  is  to  be  attributed  to  justice, 
'  which  being  joined  with  temperance,  exerts  itself 
'in  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  and  in  acts  of 
'private  beneficence:  the  diezengmenon  has  the 
'  resemblance  of  fortitude,  which  virtue  delivers  the 
'soul  from  the  dominion  of  the  body;  lastly,  the 

*  8«e  it  In  a  tobtequeiit  ehapter  of  thii  Mcond  book. 
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'hyperboleon  emnlatee  the  nature  of  pnidenoe,  for 
*ihat  tetrachord  is  the  end  of  the  acumen,  and 
'this  virtue  is  the  extremity  of  goodness.  Again, 
'  these  virtues  may  he  assimilated  to  the  three  systems 
'  of  diapente ;  *  the  two  first,  justice  and  temperance, 
'  which  are  always  placed  together  as  heing  a  check 

*  to  the  concupiscent  part  of  the  mind,  resemble  the 

*  first  of  these  systems;  fortitude  may  be  compared 
'to  the  second,  as  that  virtue  denotes  the  irasoent 
'part  and  refers  to  each  of  our  two  natures ;  and 
'prudence  to  ihe  third)  as  declaring  the  rational 
'essence.  Add  to  this,  that  the  two  species  of 
'  diapason  answer  to  the  twofold  division  of  the  mind ; 
'  the  first  resembling  the  irrational,  and  the  second 
'  the  rational  part  thereof.^ 

It  has  been  remariced  of  Qnintilian  that  he  is  ex*- 
Iremely  fond  of  analogies,  Vide  pag.  81,  in  a  note ; 
and  the  aboVe  passages  are  a  proof  that  this  charge 
•gainst  him  is  not  ill'-gTounded. 

AxTPitis,  the  ne^  in  succession  of  ^e  authors  now 
temaining  to  him  above  cited,  or,  as  some  suppose,  a 
contemporary  of  his>  as  fiourishing  about  a.o.  115,  f 
compiled  a  work,  entitled  an  Introduction  to  Music, 
which  seems  to  be  little  else  than  a  set  of  tables 
erplaining  the  order  of  the  sounds  as  they  arise  in 
the  several  modes  of  their  respective  genera  in  the 
ancient  method  of  notation.  The  musical  characters 
used  by  the  Ancients  were  Arbitrary;  they  were 
nothing  more  than  the  Greek  capitals  mutilated, - 
inverted,  and  variously  contorted,  and  are  estimated 
at  no  fewer  than  tWelYe  hundred  and  forty.  A 
specimen  of  diem  is  herein-before  inserted  in  two 
plates  from  Klrcher.  (Appendix,  Nos.  36  and  36.) 

Manubl  BBTttNNius,  another  of  the  Greek  writers 
on  music,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  under  the 
elder  Palseologus,  vils.,  about  the  year  of  Christ  120. 
He  wrote  three  books  on  harmonics,  the  first  whereof 
is  a  kind  of  commentary  on  Eudid,  as  the  second 
and  third  are  on  Ptolemy.:|:  He  professes  to  have 
studied  perspicuity  for  the  sake  of  young  men,  but 
has  given  very  little  more  than  Is  to  be  found  in  one 
or  other  of  the  above  authors.  Meibomius  had  given 
the  public  expectations  of  a  translation  of  this  work, 
but  not  living  to  complete  it.  Dr.  Wallis  undertook 
it,  and  it  now  makes  a  part  of  the  third  volume  of 
Ms  works,  published  at  C^ord  in  three  volxmies  in 
Mo,  1699. 

Baoohius  Senior  "was  a  follower  of  Aristoxenus ; 
Fabricius  8Ui^)oses  him  to  have  been  tutor  to  the 
emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  consequently  to  have 
Hved  about  a.o.  140.  §  He  wrote  in  Ghreek  a  very 
short  introduction  to  music  in  dialogue,  which,  with 
a  Latin  tianslation  thereof,  Meibomius  has  published. 
It  seems  it  was  first  published  in  the  original  by 
Mersennus,  in  his  Conmientary  on  the  six  first 
chapters  of  Genesis ;  and  that  afterwards  he  published 
a  translation  of  it  in  French,  which  Meibomius,  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  the  ancient  musical  authors, 
censures  as  being  grossly  erroneous. 

*  The  Tarieties  or  different  STttemt  of  diapente  are  four,  and  therefore 
it  mtj  be  ifuettUmed  why  in  thia  plaee  the  author  has  limited  them  to 
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GAimBNTius,  the  j^osopher,  according  to  FVkbri- 
cius,||  seems  to  have  written  before  Ptolemy,  and 
treading  in  the  steps  of  Aristoxenus,  composed  an 
introduction  to  harmonics,  which  Cassiodorus  com- 
mends as  an  elegant  little  work ;  though  he  does  not 
pretend  to  say  who  he  was,  or  where  he  lived; 
however  upon  his  authority  Cassiodorus  relates  that 
Pythagoras  found  out  the  original  precepts  of  the 
art  by  tiie  sound  of  hammers  and  the  percussion  of 
extended  chords;  and  indeed  as  to  this  matter 
Gaudentius  is  very  explicit.  For  his  work  in  general, 
excepting  a  few  definitions  and  a  representation  of 
the  musical  characters  in  the  method  of  Alypius,  it  is 
little  more  than  an  abridgement  of  Aristoxenus,  and 
that  so  ver^  short  and  obscure,  that  little  advantage 
can  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of  it. 

Claudius  Ptolbmsus  was  an  Egyptian,  bom  at 
Pelusium  ;  not  one  of  the  JPtolemies,  kmgs  of  E^ypt, 
with  some  one  of  whom  he  has  been  confoui^ed; 
nor  the  same  with  Ptolemy,  the  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  who,  as  Plutarch  relates  in  his  life  of 
Galba,  was  the  constant  companion  of  that  emperor, 
and  was  also  attendant  on  the  emperor  Otho,  in 
Spain,  and  foretold  that  he  should  survive  Nero,  as 
Tacitus  tells  us,  lib.  I.  cap.  xxii.  The  Ptolemy  here 
spoken  of  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  as  Suidas  testifies ;  and 
also  himself  in  his  Magnae  Syntaxis,  where  he  says 
that  he  drew  up  his  astronomical  observations  at 
Alexandria,  for  which  reason  he  is  by  Suidas  and 
others  called  Alexandrinus,  in  the  second  year  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  which  answers  to  the  year  of  Christ 
139.^  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  harmonics 
in  three  bo<^,  a  work  mudi  more  copious  than  any 
of  those  above-mentioned ;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  he  of  all  the  ancient  writers  seems  to  have  entered 
the  most  deeply  into  the  subject  of  harmonics.  In 
the  first  chapter  of  his  first  book,  he  assigns  the 
criteria  of  harmony,  which  he  makes  to  be  sense  and 
reason :  the  former  of  these,  he  says,  finds  out  what 
is  nearly  allied  to  truth,  and  approves  of  what  is 
accurate,  as  the  latter  finds  out  what  is  accurate  and 
approves  of  what  is  nearly  allied  to  truth.  Chap.  iii. 
speaking  of  the  causes  of  acuteness  and  gravity,  he 
takes  occasion  to  compare  the  wind-pipe  to  a  flute ; 
and  to  remark  as  a  subject  of  wonder,  that  power  or 
fiusulty  which  enables  a  singer  readily  and  instan- 
taneously to  hit  such  degrees  of  dilatation  and 
contraction  as  are  necessary  to  produce  sounds,  grave 
or  acute,  in  any  given  proportion. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  same  book  he  condemns 
the  method  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  in  the  ninth 
that  of  the  Aristoxeneans,  in  the  adjusting  of  the 
consonances,  but  thinks  the  former  the  less  erroneous 
of  the  two :  the  Pytiiagoreans,  he  says,  not  sufficiently 
att^ding  to  the  ear,  often  gave  harmonic  proportions 
to  incongtuous  sounds ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Aris- 
toieneilns,  ascribing  all  to  the  ear,  applied  numbers, 
the  images  of  reason,  not  to  the  differences  of  sound, 
btit  to  their  intervab.  To  correct  the  errors  of  these 
tWo  very  different  methods,  he  contrived  an  instru- 
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ment  very  simple  and  inartificial  in  its  construction, 
but  of  singular  use  in  the  adjusting  of  ratios,  which, 
though  in  truth  but  a  monochord,  as  consisting  of  one 
string  only,  he  with  great  propriety  called  the  Har- 
monic Canon,  by  which  appellation  it  is  constantly 
distinguished  in  the  writings  of  succeeding  authors. 
His  description  of  the  instrument  and  its  use,  as  also 
the  reasons  that  led  him  to  the  invention,  are  con- 
tained in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  same  first  book, 
and  are  to  the  following  effect : — '  We  omit  to  explain 
'  what  is  proposed,  by  the  means  of  pipes  or  flutes,  or 
'by  weights  affixed  to  strings,  because  they  cannot 
'make  the  necessary  demonstrations  with  sufficient 
'accuracy,  but  would  rather  occasion  controversy; 
'  for  in  pipes  and  flutes,  as  also  in  the  breath  which  is 
'  injected  into  them,  there  is  great  disorder  ;  and  as 
'  to  strings  with  weights  affix^  to  them,  besides  that 
'  of  a  number  of  such  strings,  we  can  hardly  be  sure 
'  that  they  are  exactly  equal  in  size,  it  is  almost  im- 
'  possible  to  accommodate  the  ratios  of  the  weights 
'to  tbe  sounds  intended  to  be  produced  by  them; 
'  for  with  the  same  degree  of  tension  two  strings  of 
'  different  thickness  would  produce  sounds  differently 
'  grave  or  acute  :  and  farther,  Which  is  more  to  the 

*  present  purpose,  a  string,  at  first  of  an  equal  length 
'  to  others,  by  the  affixing  to  it  a  greater  weight  than 
'  is  affixed  to  the  rest,  becomes  a  longer  string,  from 
'whence  arises  another  difference  of  sound  besides 
'  what  might  be  deduced  from  the  ratio  of  weight 
'alone.  The  like  will  happen  in  sounds  produced 
'from  hammers  or  quoits  of  unequal  weights;  and 
'  we  may  observe  the  same  in  some  vessels  that  are 
'  first  empty,  and  afterwards  filled ;  and  certainly  it 
'  is  difficult  in  all  these  cases  to  provide  against  the 

*  diversity  of  matter  and  figure  in  each ;  but  in  the 
^^  canon,  as  I  term  it,  the  chord  most  readily  and 
'accurately  demonstrates  the  ratios  of  the  several 
'consonances:' — 


E 


G 


A  B  0  D  The  line  of  the  canon. 

A  E  G  D  The  chord. 

A  E,  G  D  The  ligament  or  place  where  it  is 
Dftstened. 

E  B,  G  0  Perpendiculars  of  the  immoveable  ma- 
gades  or  bridges. 

K  K,  L  L  The  moveable  magades. 

B  K,  L  C  The  canon  or  rule  divided. 

Suppose  A  B  C  D  to  be  a  right  line,  at  each  end 
thereof  apply  magades  or  little  bridges,  equal  in 
height,  and  having  surfaces  as  nearly  spherical  as 
possible ;  as  suppose  the  surface  B,  E  to  be  described 
round  the  center  P,  and  the  surface  0,  G  round  the 
center  H.  Let  then  the  points  E,  G  be  taken  in  the 
middle  or  bisection  of  these  curved  superficies,  the 
magades  being  so  placed  as  that  lines  E,  F,  and 
G,  H,  drawn  from  the  said  bisections  E  and  G,  may 
be  perpendicular  to  the  right  line  A  B,  C  D.    Now 


if  from  the  points  A  D  a  chord  be  strained  over  the 
middle  points  E  and  G  of  the  said  curved  super- 
ficies, the  part  E  G  will  be  parallel  to  the  right  line 
A  B,  C  D,  because  of  the  equal  height  of  the  magades, 
and  will  have  its  limits  at  E  and  G.  Transfer  then 
the  line  E  G  to  the  line  A  B  C  D,  and  having  first 
bisected  the  whole  length  at  K,  and  the  half  of  that 
distance  at  L,  place  under  the  chord  other  magades, 
which  must  be  very  thin,  and  somewhat  higher,  but 
in  every  other  respect  like  the  former,  so  that  both 
the  intermediate  magades  may  be  straight  with  the 
middle  of  the  external  ones ;  now  if  the  part  of  the 
chord  E  K  be  found  equitonal  to  K  G,  and  the  part 
K  L  to  L  G,  then  are  we  convinced  that  the  chord 
is  equable  and  perfect  as  to  its  constitution  and  make, 
and  consequently  fit  for  the  experiment ;  but  if  it 
should  not  prove  so,  the  trial  is  to  be  transferred  to 
another  part,  or  even  to  a  new  chord,  till  we  obtain 
this  condition  of  equability  under  the  circumstances 
of  similar  moveable  magades,  and  a  similar  length 
and  tension  of  the  parts  of  the  chord.  This  being 
done  and  the  chord  divided  according  to  the  pro- 
portions of  the  consonances,  we  shall  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  moveable  magades  prove  by  our  ears 
the  rations  of  corresponding  sounds ;  for  giving  to 
the  distance  E  K  four  of  such  parts  whereof  K  G  is 
three,  the  sounds  on  both  sides  will  produce  the 
consonance  diatessaron,  and  have  a  sesquitertian 
ratio ;  and  giving  to  E  K  three  parts  whereof  K  G 
is  two,  the  sounds  on  both  sides  will  make  the  con- 
sonance diapente,  which  is  in  sesquialteral  ratio. 
Again,  if  the  whole  length  be  so  divided  as  that 
E  K  may  be  two  parts  and  K  G  one  of  them,  it  shall 
be  the  unison  diapason,  which  consists  in  a  duple 
ratio.  If  it  be  so  that  E  K  be  eight  parts  whereof 
K  G  is  three,  it  will  be  the  consonance  diapason  and 
diatessaron,  in  the  ratio  of  eight  to  three ;  fEirther  if 
it  be  divided  so  as  that  E  K  be  three  parts  and  R  G 
one  of  them,  it  will  be  diapente  and  diapason,  in 
a  triple  ratio ;  and  lastly  if  it  be  so  divided  as  that 
E  K  be  four  and  K  G  one,  it  will  be  the  unison  dis- 
diapason  in  a  quadruple  ratio. 

RATIOS. 
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How  the    monochord  of   Pythagoras   was  con- 
structed, or  in  what  manner  he  divided  it,  we  are 
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no  where  told :  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  that 
for  producing  the  consonances  it  could  be  divided  in 
any  other  manner  than  this  of  Ptolemy,  and  yet  this 
author  censures  the  followers  of  Pyths^oras  for  not 
knowing  how  to  reason  about  the  consonances,  which 
one  would  think  they  could  not  fail  to  do  from  prin- 
ciples so  dear  as  those  deducible  from  experiments 
on  the  monochord.  But  as  to  the  Aristoxeneans, 
he  censures  them  for  rejecting  the  reasonings  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  not 
endeavour  to  find  out  better.  To  understand  these 
and  other  invectives  against  this  sect,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  they  measured  the  intervals  by  the 
ear  as  our  practical  musicians  do  now,  that  is  to  say, 
the  greater  by  fourths  or  fifths,  and  the  less  by  tones 
and  semitones ;  thus  to  ascertain  the  measure  of  an 
octave,  they  applied  that  of  a  diatessaron  or  fourth 
above  the  unison,  and  another  below  the  octave,  and 
between  the  approximating  extremities  of  these  two 
intervaLs  they  found  the  distance  of  a  tone,  which 
furnished  a  common  measure  for  the  less  intervals 
of  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  and  Ihe  rest ;  and  enabled  them 
to  say  that  a  tone  is  the  difference  between  the 
diatessaron  and  the  diapente :  this  Ptolemy  calls 
remitting  one  question  to  another,  and  he  adds  that 
the  ear,  when  it  would  judge  of  a  tone  needs  not  the 
help  of  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  diatessaron  or 
any  other  consonance,  and  yet  adds  he,  *  if  we  would 
'  ask  of  the  Aristoxeneans  what  is  the  ratio  of  a  tone, 
*  they  will  say,  perhaps,  that  it  is  two  of  those  in- 
'  tervals,  that  is  to  say,  hemitones,  of  which  the  dia- 
'  tessaron  contains  five,  and  in  like  manner  that  the 
'  diatessaron  is  five,  of  those  of  which  the  diapason  is 
'  twelve,  and  so  of  the  rest,  till  at  last  they  come  to 
'  say  that  the  ratio  of  a  tone  is  two,  which  is  not  de- 
'  fining  those  ratios.' 

Ptolemy,  lib.  I.  cap.  x.  farther  denies  the  assertion 
of  the  Aristoxeneans,  that  the  diatessaron  contains 
two  tones  and  a  half,  and  the  diapente  three  and  a 
half ;  as  also  that  the  diapason  consists  of  six  tones, 
as  the  several  contents  of  those  two  systems  of  two 
and  a  half,  and  three  and  a  half,  supposing  this 
estimation  of  them  to  be  just,  would  make  un- 
doubtedly six;  but  by  his  division  of  the  mono- 
chord,  he  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  term  bv 
which  the  diatessaron  exceeds  the  diatone,  and  which 
he  calls  a  limma,  is  less  than  a  hemitone,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  1944:  bears  to  204:8,  a  difference  how- 
ever much  too  small  for  the  ear  to  distinguish.  His 
demonstration  of  this  proposition  is  given  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter  of  this  work. 

To  enter  into  a  discussion  of  that  very  abstruse 
subject,  the  division  of  the  diapason,  would  require 
a  much  more  minute  investigation  of  the  doctrine  of 
ratios  than  is  requisite  in  this  place ;  it  must  how- 
ever be  observed,  that  supposing  the  ear  alone  to 
determine  the  precise  limits  of  any  system,  that  of 
the  diatessaron  for  example,  and  that  such  system 
were  transferred  to  the  monochord,  a  repetition  of  the 
system  so  transferred  would  fail  to  produce  a  series 
of  systems  consonant  in  the  extremities.  Thus  let 
a  given  sound  be,  as  we  should  now  call  it  G,  and  let 
the  monochord  be  divided  by  a  bridge  according  to 


the  rules  above  prescribed,  so  as  to  give  its  fourth  C ; 
and  let  a  tone,  D,  be  set  on  by  another  bridge  in  like 
manner,  and  after  that  another  fourth,  which  would 
terminate  at  G,  and  would  seem  to  make  what  we 
should  call  a  diapason  :  we  should  find  upon  taking 
away  the  intermediate  bridges  at  G  and  D,  that  the 
interval  from  G  to  G  would  be  more  than  a  diapason ; 
and  that  were  this  method  of  ascertaining  the  terms 
of  the  consonances  repeated  through  a  series  of 
octaves,  the  dissonance  would  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  repetitions.  Ptolemy  has 
taken  another  method,  chap.  xi.  of  this  his  first 
book,  and  by  an  accumulation  of  sesquioctave  tones 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  six  such  exceed 
the  consonance  diapason.  This  deficiency,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  in  the  intervals  of  wmch  the 
diapason  is  compounded,  and  the  difference  between 
tunmg  by  the  ear  and  by  numbers,  has  suggested  to 
mathematicians  what  is  called  a  temperament,  which 
proposes  a  certain  number  of  integral  parts  for  the 
limit  of  the  diapason,  and  the  division  of  the  amount 
of  the  several  limmas  that  occur  in  the  progression  to 
it,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  consonances  con- 
tained in  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

The  remainder  of  Ptolemy's  first  book  treats  of  the 
genera.  Chap.  xii.  exhibits  the  division  of  Aris- 
toxenus,  which  he  condemns ;  and  chap.  xiii.  that  of 
Archytas  of  Tarentum,  whom  he  censures  for  defining 
the  genera  by  the  interjacent  intervals  rather  than  by 
the  ratios  of  the  sounds  among  themselves,  and 
charges  him  with  rashness  and  want  of  thought 

The  use  and  application  of  the  genera  is  at  this 
day  so  little  understood,  that  we  are  greatly  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  any  other  division  of  the  tetrachord 
than  that  which  characterizes  the  diatonic  genus: 
Nor  does  it  seem  possible,  with  the  utmost  strength 
of  the  imagination,  to  conceive  how  a  series  of  sounds 
so  extremdy  ungrateful  to  the  ear  as  those  of  which 
the  chromatic  and  enarmonic  genera  are  said  to  be 
formed,  could  ever  be  received  as  music  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  word  is  now  understood. 

OHAP.    XIX. 

In  the  first  Chapter  of  his  second  book,  Ptolemy 
undertakes  to  shew  by  what  means  the  ratios  of  the 
several  genera  may  be  received  by  the  sense,  in  the 
course  of  which  demonstration  he  points  out  the 
different  offices  of  sense,  or  the  ear,  and  reason,  in 
the  admeasurement  of  intervals,  by  which  it  should 
seem  that  the  former  is  previously  to  adjust  the  con- 
sonances, and  that  these  being  transferred  to  the 
canon,  become  a  subject  of  calculation ;  and  this 
position  of  his  is  undoubtedly  true;  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  senses  in  all  subjects  where  har- 
mony or  symmetry  are  concerned  is  arbitrary,  and  it 
is  the  business  of  reason,  assisted  by  numbers,  to 
enquire  whether  this  determination  has  any  founda* 
tion  in  nature  or  not ;  and  if  it  has  not,  we  pronounce 
it  fantastical  and  capricious ;  for  example,  we  perceive 
by  the  ear  a  consonance  between  the  unison  and  its 
octave,  and  we  are  conscious  of  the  harmony  resulting 
from  those  two  sounds ;  but  little  are  we  aware  of 
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the  wonderfdl  relfttion  that  snbBista  between  them,  or 
that  if  an  experiment  be  made  by  suspending  wei^ta 
to  the  chords  that  produce  it.  whose  lengths  are  by 
the  kwB  of  harmony  reqnired  to  be  in  the  proportion 
of  2  to  1,  that  the  shorter  would  make  two  vibrations 
to  one  of  the  longer,  and  that  the  vibrations  would 
exactly  coincide  in  that  relation  as  long  as  both  chords 
should  continue  in  motion.  Again  with  respect  to 
the  forms  of  bodies,  when  we  prefer  that  of  a  sphere 
to  one  less  regular,  we  never  attend  to  the  properties 
of  a  sphere,  but  reason  will  demonstrate  a  perfection 
in  that  %ure  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  an  irreg^ar 
polygon. 

in  the  second  chapter  of  his  second  book  he  de^ 
scribes  an  instrument  or  diagram  called  the  Helicon, 
invented  as  it  should  seem  by  himself,  for  demon- 
strating the  consonances,  so  simple  in  its  construction 
that  its  very  figure  seems  to  speak  for  itself,  and  to 
render  a  verbal  explanation,  though  he  has  given  a 
very  long  one  of  it,  unnecessary.    It  is  of  this  form : — 
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The  side  of  the  square  A  0 12  shews  the  diapason : 
the  half  of  B  D,  that  is  to  say  B  P  or  F  D  6  the  unison. 
The  line  G  M  8,  terminated  by  the  diagonal  B  C,  ^ 
diatessaron.  The  line  E  E  divides  the  quadrangle 
equally,  and  H  R  9,  terminated  by  the  line  A  F, 
shews  the  diapente.  The  lines  L  G  and  E  H  are  in 
the  ratio  of  4  to  8,  whidi  is  that  of  the  diatessaron ; 
and  lastly  the  lines  H  E  9  and  G  M  8  shew  the  ses- 
quioetave  tone. 

To  this  diagram  Ptolemy  has  added  another  not 
less  easy  to  be  comprehended  than  the  former,  in 
which  the  lines  B  D,  N  H,  L  G,  and  A  C,  are  supposed 
to  be  chords  of  equal  lengths  but  bisected  by  tne  line 
A  P  in  the  direction  A  E  :  this  line  may  be  supposed 
to  be  a  bridge,  or  subductorium,  stopping  the  four 
chords  at  A  K  M  P,  and  thereby  giving  the  pro- 
portions 12  9  8  6 ;  which  proportions  will  aho  re- 
sult from  a  subductorium  placed  in  the  direction  X  E, 
for  X  C  will  be  duple  of  0  D,  and  the  two  inter-i 
mediate  chords  sesquialtera  and  sesquitertia,  and  with 
respect  to  each  other,  sesquioctave ;  in  all  agreeing 
with  the  ratios  in  the  former  diagraoi. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  of  book  IL  Ptolemy  takes 
occasion  to  say  that  there  are  only  seven  tones  or 
modes,  for  thi^  there  are  but  seven  species  of  dia^ 
pason ;  a  position  that  will  be  easily  granted  him  by 
the  modems  who  suppose  the  woi^d,  tone  or  mode, 
when  applied  to  sound,  to  answer  to  what  we  term 
the  key  or  fundamental  note.  "What  he  says  farther 
concerning  the  modes  has  already  been  mentioned  in 
a  preceding  chapter  of  this  book. 

Chapter  xii.  the  same  author  speaks  of  the  monon 
chord ;  and  here  he  proposes,  but  not  for  the  purpose 


of  experiments,  a  different  method  of  dividing  it,  aot^ 
says  he,  aeoording  to  one  tone  or  mode  only,  but  ac- 
cording to  all  tibe  tones  tc^gether;  by  v^h  one 
would  imagine  he  meant  somewhat  like  a  tempenn 
ment  of  its  imperfections,  and  a  design  to  render  it 
an  instrument  not  of  sjpeculation  but  practice ;  and 
indeed  besides  exhibitmg  it  in  a  form  more  adapted 
to  practice,  and  more  resembling  a  musical  instni<« 
ment  than  its  prin^itive  one : — ^*^ 


He  speaks,  though  not  very  intelligiblv,  of  the 
manner  of  performing  on  it,  and  recommendfs,  to  con-> 
ceal  its  defocts,  the  conjunction  with  it,  either  of 
a  pipe  or  the  voice.  A  little  after,  he  speaks  of 
Didymus  a  musician,  who  endeavoured  to  correct  this 
instrument  by  a  different  application  of  the  magades ; 
but  for  the  greater  imperfections  he  saya  Didymus 
was  not  able  to  find  out  a  cure.  Towards  &e  close 
of  this  second  book  he  exhibits  a  short  scheme  of  the 
three  genera,  according  to  five  musicians,  namely^ 
Archytas,  Anstoxenus,  Eratosthenes,  the  same  Didy- 
mus, and  himself;  and  a  Httle  feather  on,  tables 
of  the  section  of  the  canon  in  all  the  seven  modes 
according  to  the  several  genera. 

In  the  third  boc^  chap.  iv.  he  speaks  in  general  of 
the  faculty  of  harmony,  and  of  mathematical  reasoning 
as  applied  to  it ;  the  use  whereof  he  says  is  to  con- 
template and  adjust  the  ratios.  In  the  next  ensuing 
chapter  he  proceeds,  in  the  manner  of  Quintilian,  to 
state  the  analogy  of  music  with  the  dSRections  of  the 
human  mind,  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  in  short 
with  every  other  subj|ect  in  which  number,  proportion^ 
or  coincidence  are  concerned.  In  the  course  of  this 
his  reasoning,  he  mentions  that  Py^agoras  advised 
his  disciples  at  their  rising  in  the  morning  to  use 
music,  whereW  that  perturbation  which  is  apt  to 
affect  the  mind  at  the  awakening  from  sleep,  might 
be  prevented,  and  the  mind  be  reduced  to  its  wonted 
state  of  composure :  besides  which  he  says,  that  it 
seems  the  Gods  themselves  are  to  be  invoked  with 
hymns  and  melody,  such  as  that  of  fiutes  or  Egyptian 
trigone,  to  shew  that  we  invite  them  to  hear  and  be 
propitious  to  our  prayers. 

Upon  a  very  careful  review  of  this  work  of  Ptolemy* 
it  will  appear  that  the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  sa 
far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  rendered  intelligible^ 
are  of  singular  use  in  the  determination  of  ratios,  and 
his  very  accurate  division  of  the  monochord  carries 
demonstration  with  it  It  was  doubtless  for  thia 
reason  that  our  countryman  Dr.  Wallis,  a  man  to 
whom  the  learned  world  are  under  high  obligationa, 
undertook  ^'^  publication  of  it  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  in  the  original  Greek,  with  « 
Latin  translaticm  of  his  own,  together  with  copious 
notes,  and  an  af^ndix  by  way  of  commentary, 

*  There  is  veiy  little  doubt  but  that  the  inttnunent  here  delbieatad 
la  the  pandora  of  the  Arablana,  mentioned  in  a  note  of  Meibomfais  on 
a  pasuffe  in  Nloomaohna.  for  among  the  Arabian  aiMl  Tnrkiali  iattew 
menu  detcrib<>d  by  If  enennna  are  many  in  this  form. 
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which  the  Doctor  was  the  better  qiudified  to  give,  as 
it  abundantly  appears,  as  well  by  divers  other  of  his 
writings  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  as  the 
work  we  are  now  speaking  of,  that  he  was  very  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  the  science  of  music.  How  far 
he  is  to  be  depended  on  when  he  undertakes  to 
render  the  ancient  modes  in  modem  characters  seems 
very  questionable,  for  were  the  Doctor's  opinion 
right  in  that  matter,  all  that  controversy  which  has 
subsisted  for  these  many  centuries,  not  only  touching 
the  specific  differences  between  them,  but  even  as  to 
their  number,  must  necessarily  have  ended  ages  ago ; 
whereas,  even  at  this  day,  the  ablest  writers  on  the 
subject  do  not  hesitate  at  saying  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  modes  is  absolutely  inscrutable ;  and  perhaps  it 
is  for  this  reason  only  that  so  many  have  imagined 
that  with  them  we  have  lost  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  art ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  worth  remarking 
that  the  Doctor,  though  he  was  perhaps  the  ablest 
geometer  of  his  time,  and  had  all  the  prejudices  in 
&vour  of  the  ancients  that  a  man  conversant  with  the 
best  of  their  writers  could  be  supposed  to  entertain, 
never  intimates  any  such  matter ;  nay,  so  far  is  he 
from  adjudging  a  preference  to  the  ancient  music 
over  that  of  the  modems,  that  he  scmples  not  to 
ascribe  the  relations  that  are  given  of  the  effects  of 
the  former  to  the  ignorance  of  mankind  in  the  earlier 
ages,  the  want  of  refinement,  the  charms  of  novelty, 
and  other  probable  causes.  Dr.  Wallis  gave  two 
editions  of  this  work  of  Ptolemy,  the  one  published 
in  quarto  at  Oxford  in  1682 ;  another,  as  also  the 
commentary  of  Porphyry,  and  a  treatise  of  Manuel 
Bryennius,  makes  part  of  the  third  volume  of  his 
works,  published  in  three  volumes  in  foUo,  1699. 

CENsoanrus,  a  most  famous  grammarian,  lived  at 
Borne  about  a.o.  238,*  and  wrote  a  book  entitled  De 
Die  Katali.  It  was  published  by  Erycius  Puteanus, 
at  Louvam,  in  1628,  who  styles  it  Doctrinae  rarioris 
Thesaurus ;  and  it  is  by  others  also  much  celebrated 
for  the  great  light  it  has  thrown  on  learning.  It  is 
a  very  small  work,  consisting  of  only  twenty-four 
chapters;  the  tenth  is  concerning  music;  and  the 
subsequent  chapters,  as  far  as  the  thirteenth  indunve, 
relate  to  the  same  subject 

He  professes  to  relate  things  not  known  even  to 
musicians  themselves.  He  defines  music  to  be  the 
science  of  well  modulating,  and  to  consist  in  the  voice 
or  sound.  He  says  that  sound  is  emitted  at  one  time 
graver,  at  others  acuter;  that  all  simple  sounds,  in 
what  manner  soever  emitted,  are  called  phthongoi; 
and  the  difference,  whereby  one  sound  is  either  more 
grave  or  more  acute  than  another,  is  called  diastema. 

The  rest  of  his  discourse  on  music  is  here  given  in 
his  own  words  : — ^'Many  diastemata  may  be  placed 
'  in  order  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  sound, 
*-  some  whereof  are  greater,  as  the  tone,  and  others 
'  less,  as  the  hemitone ;  or  a  diastem  may  consist  of 
*two,  three,  or  more  tones.  To  produce  concordant 
*■  effects,  sounds  are  not  joined  together  capriciously, 
*  but  according  to  rale.  Symphony  is  a  sweet  concent 
*of  sounds.  The  simple  or  primitive  symphonies 
•are  three,  of  which  the  rest  consist ;  the  first,  having 

•  Fabridug.  Btblioth.  ImL  torn.  T.  pag.  537. 


'  a  diastem  of  two  tones,  «nd  a  henitoney  is  called  a 
'  diatessaron ;  the  second,  containing  three  tones  and 

*  a  hemitone,  is  called  a  diapente ;  the  third  is  the 

*  diapason,  and  consists  of  the  two  former,  for  it  is 

*  constituted  either  of  six  tones,  as  Aristoxenus  and 
'other  musicians  assert,  or  of  five  tones  and  two 
'  hemitones,  as  Pythagoras  and  ^e  geometricians  say, 
'  who  demonstrate  that  two  hemitones  do  not  com- 
'  plete  the  tone ;  wherefore  this  interval,  improperly 
'  called  by  Plato  a  hemitone,  is  truly  and  properly  a 
'  diesis  or  limma. 

'But  to  make  it  appear  that  sounds,  which  are 
'neither  sensible  to  the  eyes,  nor  to  the  touch  or 
'  feeling,  have  measures,  I  shall  relate  the  wonderful 
'  comment  of  Pythagoras,  who,  by  searching  into  the 
'secrets  of  nature,  found  that  the  sounds  of  the 
'  musicians  agreed  to  the  ratio  of  numbers ;  for  he 
'  distended  chords  equally  thick  and  equally  long,  by 
'  different  weights,  these  being  frequently  strack,  and 
'their  sounds  not  proving  concordant,  he  changed 
'  the  weights ;  and  having  frequently  tried  them  one 
'after  another,  he  at  length  discovered  that  twa 
'  chords  strack  together  produced  a  diatessaron  ; 
'  when  their  weights  being  compared  together,  bore 
'  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  as  three  does  to  four, 
'which  the  Greeks  call  eirirpiToc,  epitritos,  and  the 
'  Latins  supertertium.  He  at  the  same  time  found 
'  that  the  symphony,  which  they  call  diapente,  was 
'  produced  when  the  weights  were  in  a  sesquialtera 
'  proportion,  namely,  that  of  2  to  3,  which  they  called 
'hemiolium.  But  when  one  of  the  chords  was 
'  stretched  with  a  weight  duple  to  that  of  the  other, 
'  it  sounded  a  diapason. 

'  He  also  tried  if  these  proportions  would  answer 
'  in  the  tibiae,  and  found  that  they  did ;  for  he  pre- 
'  pared  four  tibiae  of  equal  cavity  or  bore,  but  unequal 
^in  length;  for  example,  the  first  was  six  indies 
'long,  the  second  eight,  the  third  nine,  and  the 
'fourth  twelve;  these  being  blown  into,  and  each 
'compared  with  the  others,  he  found  that  the  first 
'  and  second  produced  the  symphony  of  the  diates- 
'  saron,  the  first  and  third  a  diapente,  and  the  first 
'  and  fourth  the  diapason :  but  there  was  the  difference 
'  between  the  nature  of  the  chords  and  that  of  the 
'  tibiae,  that  the  tibiae  became  graver  in  proportion 
'  to  the  increase  of  their  lengths,  while  the  chords 
'became  acuter  by  an  additional  augmentation  of 
'their  weights;  the  proportion  however  was  the 
'  same  each  way. 

'These  things  being  explained,  though  perhaps 
'  obscurely,  yet  as  clearly  as  I  was  able,  I  retum  to 
'  shew  what  Pythagoras  thought  conceming  the 
^  number  of  the  diays  ^pertaining  to  the  partus.  First, 
'  he  says  there  are  in  general  two  kinds  of  birth,  the 
'  one  lesser,  of  seven  months,  which  comes  forth  from 
'  the  womb  on  the  two  hundred  and  tenth  day  after 
'  conception ;  the  other  greater,  of  nine  months,  which 
'  is  delivered  on  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-fourth 
'  day.*^  Censorinus  then  goes  on  to  relate  from  Plato 
that  in  the  work  of  conception  there  are  four  periods, 
the  first  of  six  days,  the  second  of  eight,  which  two 
numbers  are  the  ratio  of  the  diatessaron ;  the  third 
of  nine,  which  answers  to  the  diapente,  and  the 
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fourth,  at  the  end  whereof  the  fcetns  is  formed,  of 
twelve,  answering  to  the  diapason  in  duple  propor- 
tion. After  this  he  proceeds  to  declare  the  relations 
of  the  above  numbers  in  these  words  : — 

*  These  four  numbers,  six,  eight,  nine,  and  twelve, 
being  added  together,  make  up  thirty -five ;  nor  is 
the  number  six  undeservedly  deemed  to  relate  to 
the  birth,  for  the  Greeks  call  it  reXcioc,  teleios,  and 
we  perfectum,  because  its  three  parts,  a  sixth, 
a  third,  and  a  half,  that  is.  one,  two,  three,  make  up 
itself;  but  as  the  first  stage  in  the  conception  is 
completed  in  this  number  six,  so  the  former  number 
thirty^five  being  multiplied  by  this  latter  six,  the 
product  is  two  hundred  and  ten,  which  is  the 
number  of  days  required  to  maturate  the  first 
kind  of  birth.  As  to  the  other  or  greater  kind, 
it  is  contained  under  a  greater  number,  namelv, 
seven,  as  indeed  is  also  die  whole  of  human  life, 
as  Solon  writes  :  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
ritual  books  of  the  Etruscans,  seem  likewise  to 
indioate  the  predominancy  of  the  number  seven 
over  the  life  of  man ;  and  Hippocrates,  and  other 
physicians,  in  the  diseases  of  the  body  account  the 
seventh  as  a  critical  day ;  therefore  as  the  origin  of 
the  other  birth  is  six  days,  so  that  of  this  greater 
birth  is  seven ;  and  as  in  the  former  the  members 
of  the  infant  are  formed  in  thirty-five  days,  so  here 
it  is  done  in  almost  forty,  and  for  this  reason,  forty 
days  are  a  period  very  remarkable;  for  instance, 
a  pregnant  woman  did  not  go  into  the  temple  till 
afler  the  fortieth  day;  after  the  birth  women  are 
indisposed  for  forty  days ;  infants  for  the  most  part 
are  in  a  morbid  state  for  forty  days;  these  forty 
days,  multiplied  by  the  seven  initial  ones,  make 
two  hundred  and  eighty,  or  forty  weeks :  but 
because  the  birth  comes  forth  on  the  first  day  of 
the  fortieth  week,  six  days  are  to  be  subtracted, 
which  reduces  the  number  of  days  to  two  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  which  number  very  exactly  cor- 
responds to  the  quadrangular  aspect  of  the  Chal- 
deans; for  as  the  sun  passes  through  the  zodiac 
in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and  some 
hours ;  if  the  fourth  part  of  this  number,  namely, 
ninety-one  days  and  some  hours,  be  deducted  there- 
from, the  remainder  will  be  somewhat  short  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  days,  by  which  time  the 
sun  will  arrive  at  that  place  where  the  quadrature 
has  an  aspect  to  the  beginning  of  conception.  But 
let  no  man  wonder  how  the  human  mind  is  able  to 
discover  the  secrets  of  human  nature  in  this  respect, 
for  the  frequent  experience  of  physicians  enables 
them  to  do  it 

*  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  music  has  an 
effect  on  our  birth ;  for  whether  it  consists  in  the 
voice  or  sound  only,  as  Socrates  asserts,  or,  as 
Aristoxenus  says,  in  the  voice  and  the  motion  of 
the  body,  or  of  both  these  and  the  emotion  of 
the  mind,  as  Theophrastus  thinks,  it  has  certainly 
somewhat  in  it  of  divine,  and  has  a  great  influence 
on  the  mind.  If  it  had  uot  been  grateful  to  the 
immortal  Gods,  scenical  games  would  never  have 
been  instituted  to  appease  them;  neither  would 
the  tibiae  accompany  our  supplications  in  the  holy 


'  temples.    Triumphs  would  not  have  been  celebrated 

*  with  the  tibia ;  the  cithara  or  lyre  would  not  have 
'been  attributed  to  Apollo,  nor  the  tibia,  nor  the 

*  rest  of  that  kind  of  instruments  to  the  Muses ; 

*  neither  would  it  have  been  permitted  to  those  who 

*  play  on  the  tibia,  by  whom  the  deities  are  appeased, 

*  to  exhibit  public  shows  or  plays,  and  to  eat  in  the 
'Capitol,  or  during  the  lesser  Quinquatria,*  that 
'  is  on  the  ides  of  June ;  to  range  about  the  city, 
'  drunk,  and  disguised  in  what  garments  they  pleased. 
'  Human  minds,  and  those  that  are  divine,  though 
'Epicurus  cries  out  against  it,  acknowledge  their 
'nature  by  songs.  Lastly,  symphony  is  made  use' 
'  of  by  the  commanders  of  ships  to  encourage  the 
'sailors,  and  enable  them  to   bear  up  under  the 

'  labours  and  dangers  of  a  voyage ;  and  while  the 
'  legions  are  engaged  in  battle  the  fear  of  death  is 
'dispelled  by  the  trumpet;  wherefore  Pythagoras, 
'  that  he  might  imbue  his  soul  with  its  own  divinity, 
'  before  he  went  to  sleep  and  after  he  awaked  was 
'  accustomed,  as  is  reported,  to  sing  to  the  cithara ; 
'and  Asclepiades  the  physician  relieved  the  dis- 
'  turbed  minds  of  frenetics  by  symphony.  Etophilus, 
'  a  physician  also,  says  that  the  pulses  of  the  veins 
'  are  moved  by  musical  rhythmi ;  so  that  both  the 
'body  and  the  mind  are  subject  to  the  power  of 
'harmony,  and  doubtless  music  is  not  a  stranger 
'  at  our  birth. 

'To  these  things  we  may  add  what  Pythagoras 
'taught,  namely,  that  this  whole  world  was  con- 
'  structed  according  to  musical  ratio,  and  that  the 
'  seven  planets  which  move  between  the  heavens  and 
'  the  earth,  and  predominate  at  the  birth  of  mortals, 
'have  a  rythmical  motion  and  distances  adapted  to 
'  musical  intervals,  and  emit  sounds,  every  one  dif- 
'  ferent  in  proportion  to  its  height,  which  sounds  are 

*  so  concordant  as  to  produce  a  most  sweet  melody, 
'  though  inaudible  to  us  by  reason  of  the  greatness 
'  of  the  sounds,  which  the  narrow  passages  of  our 
'  ears  are  not  capable  of  admitting.'  Then  follows 
the  passage  declaring  the  Pjrthagorean  estimate  of 
the  distances  of  the  planets  and  their  supposed 
harmonical  ratio,  herein-before  cited  from  him.f 

Censorinus  concludes  his  Discourse  on  Music  with 
saying  that  Pythagoras  compared  many  other  things 
which  musicians  treat  of  to  the  other  stars,  and  de- 
monstrated that  the  whole  world  is  constituted  in 
harmony.  Agreeably  to  this  he  says  Dorylaus  writes 
that  this  world  is  the  instrument  of  Qod  :  and  others, 
that  as  there  are  seven  wandering  planets,  which  have 
regular  motions,  they  may  fitly  be  resembled  to  a 
da^ce.:|: 

"  A  feast  in  honour  of  Minerra. 

t  See  it  in  page  65,  with  a  diagram. 

}  The  general  opinion  of  the  learned  in  former  aget,  touching  the 
harmony  of  the  spheres,  has  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page,  but 
there  appears  a  disposition  in  the  modem  philosophers  to  revive  the 
notion.  It  seems  that  Dr.  Gregory  thought  it  well  founded;  and 
Mr.  Maclaurin.  in  conformity  with  his  opinion,  PhU.  Disoov.  of 
Newton,  pag.  35,  explains  it  thus:— <  If  we  should  suppose  musical 
'  chords  extended  from  the  sun  to  each  planet ;  that  aU  these  chords 
'  might  become  unison,  it  would  be  requisite  to  encrease  or  diminish 
'  their  tensions  in  the  same  proportions  as  would  be  sufficient  to  render 

*  the  gravities  of  the  planeU  equal ;  and  from  the  similitude  of  these 
'proportions  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres 
*is  supposed  to  have  been  derived.' 

The  author  of  a  book  lately  published,  entitled  Principles  and  Powet 
of  Harmony,  has  added  his  suffrage  in  support  of  the  opinion.    '  C«t«in 
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PoRPHTRius,  a  very  learned  Greek  philosopher,  of 
the  Platonic  sect,  and  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Harmonics  of  Ptolemy,  lived  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century.  His  preceptors  in  philosophy  were 
Plotinus  and  Amolius ;  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  the 
Christian  religion,  which  perhaps  is  the  reason  why 
St  Jerome  will  have  him  to  be  a  Jew ;  but  Eunapius 
affirms  that  he  was  a  native  of  Tyre,  and  that  his  true 
name  was  Malchus,  which  in  the  Syrian  language 
signifies  a  king ;  and  that  Longinus  the  Sophist,  who 
taught  him  rhetoric,  gave  him  the  name  of  Porphyrins, 
in  allusion  to  the  purple  usually  worn  by  kings. 
Besides  the  commentary  on  Ptolemy  he  wrote  tiie 
lives  of  divers  philosophers,  of  which  only  a  frag- 
ment, containing  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  is  now 
remaining ;  a  treatise  of  abstinence  from  flesh,  an 
explication  of  the  categories  of  Aristotle,  and  a  trea- 
tise, containing  fifteen  books,  against  the  Christiau 
religion,  which  he  once  professed,  as  St.  Augustine, 
Socrates,  and  others  assert :  this  latter  was  answered 
by  Methodius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  and  afterwards  by 
Eusebius.  He  died  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Dioclesian,  and  in  388  his  books  were  burned. 

With  regard  to  his  commentary,  it  is  evidently 
imperfect ;  for  whereas  the  treatise  of  Ptolemy,  is 
divided  into  three  books,  the  second  whereof  contains 
fifteen  chapters.  Porphyry's  commentary  is  continued 
no  farther  than  to  the  end  of  chapter  seven  of  that 
book,  concluding  with  the  series  of  sounds  through 
each  of  the  three  genera.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  virulent  opposer  of  the  Aristoxeneans,  and  like  his 
author  adheres  in  general  to  the  tenets  of  Pythagotas. 
Porphyry  has  given  a  description  of  the  harmonic 
canon  much  more  intelligible  than  that  of  Ptolemy, 
and  has  delineated  it  in  the  following  form  : — 


By  which  it  appears  that  a  chord  A  D,  strained 
over  the  immoveable  magades  B  and  C,  which  are 
nothing  more  than  two  pu^lelograms,  with  a  semi- 
circular arch  at  the  top  of  each,  together  with  a 
moveable  bridge  of  the  same  form  E,  but  somewhat 
higher,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
consonances,  and  this  indeed  is  the  representation 
which  Dr.  Wallis  in  his  notes  on  Ptolemy  has  thought 
proper  to  give  of  it. 

Dr.  Wallis  has  contented  himself  with  publishing 
a  bare  version  of  this  author,  without  the  addition  of 

*  Htyt  he,  as  this  hannonic  coincidence  is  now  become,  till  Sir  Isaac 
'  Newton  demonstrated  the  laws  of  graritation  in  relation  to  the  planets, 

*  it  miut  hare  passed  for  the  dream  of  an  Utopian  philosopher.'   Pag.  146 

Th«  same  author,  pag.  I45t  agreeably  to  what  Censorinus  above  asserts. 
8^6  that  '  there  are  traces  of  the  harmonic  principle  scattered  up  and 

*  down.  sulQcient  to  make  us  look  on  it  as  one  of  the  great  and  reigning 

*  principles  of  the  inanimate  world.'  Some  of  these  have  hereinbefore 
been  pointed  out.  Vide  pag.  65,  in  note.  To  the  instances  there  men- 
tioned, the  foUowinff  may  not  improperly  be  added  The  web  of  a  spider 
formed  of  threads  is  of  an  hexangular  figure,  and  each  of  the  threads 
that  divid*^  the  whole  into  six  trundles,  may  be  considered  as  a  beam 
intended  to  give  firmness  and  stabihty  to  the  fabric ;  from  one  to  the 
other  of  these  beams  the  insect  conducts  lines  in  a  parallel  direction, 
which,  supposing  them  to  be  ten  in  number,  do,  in  consequence  of  their 
different  lengths,  constitute  a  perfect  decachord.  Kircher,  who  made 
this  discovery,  says,  that  were  these  linM  or  chords  capable  of  suvtaining 
a  force  sufficient  to  make  them  vibrate,  it  must  necessarily  follow  from 
the  ratios  of  their  lengths,  that  between  the  sound  of  the  outer  and  the 
Innermost,  the  interv^  would  be  a  diapason  and  semiditone ;  and  tha| 
the  rest  of  the  chords,  in  proportion  to  their  lengths,  would  produce  th9 
other  consonances.    Musurg.  tom.  I.  paff.  441. 


notes,  except  a  few  such  short  ones  as  he  thought 
necessary  to  correct  a  vicious  reading,  or  explain  a 
difficult  passage. 

The  works  of  the  several  authors  above«named 
declare  very  ftilly  the  ancient  Greek  theory;  their 
practice  may  in  a  great  measure  be  judged  of  from 
the  forms  of  the  ancient  instruments,  and  of  these  it 
may  be  thought  necessary  in  this  place  to  give  some 
account 

The  general  division  of  musical  instruments  is  into 
three  classes,  the  pulsatile,  tensile,  and  inflatile ;  and 
to  this  purpose  Cardinal  BeUarmine.  in  his  Exposition 
of  the  CLth  psalm,  verse  3,  says :  '  Tria  sunt  instru* 
'mentorum  genera,  vox,  flatus,  et  pulsus;  omnium 
'  meminit  hoc  loco  propheta.' 

Of  the  first  are  the  drum,  the  sistrum,  and  bells. 
Of  the  second,  the  lute,  the  harp,  the  davicymbalum, 
and  viols  of  all  kinds.  Of  the  Uiird  are  the  trumpet, 
flutes,  and  pipes,  whether  single  or  collected  together, 
as  in  the  organ. 

And  Kirdier,  in  his  Musurgia,  prefeu^e  to  book  VI., 
has  this  passage: — 'Omnia  instrumenta  musica  ad 
'  tria  genera,  ut  plurium  revocantur  :  Prioris  generis 
'dicuntur  eyxopha  sive  evraTOf  quae  nervis,  sen 
'  chordis  constant  quaeque  plectris,  aut  digitis  in  har- 
'  monicos  motus  incitantur,  ut  sunt  Testudines, 
'  Psalteria,    Lyrse,    Sambucae,    Pandorae,    Barbita, 

*  Nablia,  Pectides,  Clavicymbala,  aliaque  hujus 
'  generis  innumera.    Secundi  generis  sunt  efjujnftrwuevaf 

'  (avevfJiariKa,  vel  euirv€»ca,  quae  inflata,  seu  spiritu,  , 
'incitata  sonum  edunt  ut  Fistulae,  Tibiae,  Comua, 

*  Litui,  Tubae,  Buccinae,  Classica.  Tertii  generis 
'  sunt  KpHQa,  sive  pulsatilia  uti  sunt  Tympana,  Sistra, 

*  Cymbala,  Campanae,  <fec.* 

This  division  is  adopted  by  a  late  writer,  Fran- 
ciscus  Blanchinus  of  Verona,  in  a  very  learned  and 
curious  dissertation  on  the  musical  instruments  of  the 
ancients;*  which  upon  the  authority  of  ancient 
medals,  intaglias,  bass-reliefs,  and  other  sculptures  of 
great  antiquity,  exhibits  the  forms  of  a  g^eat  variety 
of  musical  instruments  in  use  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans^  many  whereof  are  mentioned, 
or  alluded  to,  by  the  Latin  poets,  in  such  terms  as 
contain  little  less  than  a  precise  designation  of  their 
respective  forms.  He  has  deviated  a  little  from  the 
order  prescribed  by  the  above  division  of  musical 
instruments  into  classes,  by  beginning  with  the 
inflatile  species  instead  of  the  tensile ;  nevertheless 
his  dissertation  is  very  curious  and  satisfactory,  and" 
contains  in  it  a  detail  to  the  fol-  ptg.  i.  Fig.  i 

lowing  effect : — 

One  of  the  most  simple  musical 
instruments  of  the  ancients  is  the 
Calamus  pastoralis,  made  of  an 
oaten  reed ;  it  is  mentioned  by 
Virgil  and  many  others  of  the 
Latin  poets^  and  by  Martianus  Ca- 
pella.     See  the  form  of  it  fig.  1. 

Other  writers  mention  an  instru^ 
ment  of  very  great  antiquity  by  the 
name  of  Ossea  tibia,  a  pipe  made 
of  the  leg-bone  of  a  crane.  Fig.  2. 

«  Pe  tribus  Oeneribus  Instrumentorum  If  usicse  velerum  Orgaiiicss. 
Dissertatio;  Romae,  174S. 
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The  Sjrringa  or  pipe   of  Pan  is       ^•*- 
described  by  Viml,  and  the  use  of  it 
by  Lucretius,  lib.  v. 

Et  fapra  calamos  nnoo  peromTere  labio. 
The  figure  of  it  occurs  so  frequently 
on  medals,  that  a  particular  description 
of  it  is  unnecessary.     Fig.  3. 

The  Tibise  pares,  mentioned  by 
Terence  to  have  been  played  on, 
the  one  with  the  right,  and  the  other 
with  the  lefk  hand,  are  diversely 
represented  in  Mersennus  De  In- 
strumentis  harmonicis,  pag.  7,  and 
in  the  Dissertation  of  Blanchinus 
now  citing;  in  the  former  they 
are  yoked  together  towards  the 
bottom,  and  at  the  top,  as  fig.  4. 
In  the  latter  they  are  much  slen- 
derer, and  are  not  joined.    Fig.  fi.* 


The  ancient  Bnecfna  or  horn-trumpet,  fig.  10,  ia 
mentioned  by  Ovid,  Vegetius,  MaerobiuB,  and  oUiera 


^Plg.  6. 


Fig.  7. 


The  author  last  men* 
tioned  speaks  also  of 
other  pipes,  namely, 
the  Tilnse  biforee,  fig. 
6,  the  Tibiae  gemine, 
fig.  7,  instruments  used 
in  theatrical  repre- 
sentations; the  latter 
of  these  seem  to  be 
the  Tibi^  impares  of 
Terence  :  he  also  de- 
scribes the  Tibi»  utri- 
cularise,  or  bag-^pipes,^ 
fig.  8,  ancientiy  the  entertainment  of  sh^herds  and 
otiier  rustics. 

The  Horn,  fig.  9,  was  ancientiy  used  at  funeral 
solemnities ;  it  is  alluded  to  by  Statins.  Theb.  lib.  VI. 

Fig.  8;  Vlg.  9. 


•  Tbe  tibis  of  the  aneients,  and  espedatty  tliote  mentionad  in  tike 
titles  of  Terence't  comediet,  have  been  the  snhjeet  of  ranch  leaniect 
enquiiy.  Caspar  Baifholtnvs  the  anatemist  has  wnlten  a  whole  volume 
De  TIbtia  Yetemm.  JBUus  Donatus,  a  Latin  grammarian,  and  the 
preceptor  of  St  Jerome,  says  that  the  tone  of  the  tiUs  deztrae  was 
grave,  and  adapted  to  the  sertoos  parts  of  the  comedy ;  and  that  that  of 
the  tibia  sintstne,  and  also  of  the  tibiae  sarransB,  or  Tyrian  pipes,  wae 
light  and  cheerfUl.  '  Dextrse  tibise  sua  gravitate  seriam  eomeda  dic« 
'  tionem  pronunciabant.  Sinistrse  et  sarrann  hoc  est  Tyriae  aouminis 
*  suavitate  Jocum  in  comedia  ostendebont.  Ubi  aatem  dextrft  et  sinistri 
'acta  fiibula  inscribebatur  mistim  Jooos  et  gravitatem  denundabat.' 
Donat.  Fragm.  de  Traged.  &  Comed.  The  abb^  du  Bos  says  that  this 
passage  explains  that  other  in  PUny,  where  it  is  said  that  the  ancients 
to  make  left-handed  pipes,  took  the  bottom  of  that  very  reed,  the  top 
whereof  they  had  before  used  for  the  right-handed.  The  sense  of  this 
passage  is  manifest ;  but  it  does  not  strictly  agree  with  what  Donatus 
says,  unless  it  can  be  supposed  that,  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature^  the 
reeds  were  small  at  bottom,  and  grew  tapering  upwards. 


The  Tuba  communis,  sen  reeta,  so  called  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Tuba  ductilis,  is  of  very  ancient 
original ;  it  was  formerly,  as  now,  made  of  silver  or 
brass,  of  the  form  fig.  11.    Blanchinus  hesitates  not  to 


Fig.  11. 


=^ 


assert  that  the  two  trumpets  of  silver  which  Qod 
commanded  Moses  to  make  in  the  wilderness  were  of 
this  form.f  It  seems  that  the  trumpet  has  retained 
this  figure  without  the  least  external  diversity,  so  low 
down  as  the  year  1520 ;  for  in  a  very  curious  picture 
at  Windsor,  supposed  to  be  of  Mabuse,  representing 
the  interview  between  Ardres  and  Guisnes,  of  Henry 
VIIL  and  Francis  I.  are  trumpets  precisely  cor- 
responding in  figure  with  the  Tuba  recta  above 
r^erred  to. 

Of  the  instrumenta  of  the  second  class,  compre- 
hending the  tensile  species,  the  Monochord  is  the 
most  simple.  This  instrument  is  mentioned  by 
Aristides  Quintilianus,  and  otiier  ancient  writers,  but 
we  have  no  authentic  designation  of  it  prior  to  the 
time  of  Ptolemy,  it  neverthdess  is  capable  of  so 
many  forms,  that  any  instrument  of  one  string  only 
answers  to  the  name ;  for  which  reason  some  have 
not  scrupled  to  represent  the  nionochord  like  the  bow 
of  Diana. 

Figures  12  and        pig.  n^  Fig.  w- 

13^  are  the  Lyre 
of  three  and  four 
chords,  ascribed  to 
Mercury,  by  Ni- 
comachuB,  Macro- 
bins,  Boetius,  and 
a  number  of  other 
writers,  the  fonns 
whereof  are  here  l 
given  from  ancient  r 
sculptures  in  and^ 

about  Rome,  ^^^^  ««•  »^ 

referred  to 
by  Blanchi- 
nus; as  are 
also  those 
figures  14 
and  15,  repre- 
senting the 
one  a  Lyre 
with  seven 
chords,  and 
the  other  one 
with  nine. 

t  *  Make  thee  two  trumpets  of  silver ;  of  a  whole  piece  shalt  ttoo: 
'  make  them,  that  thou  mayest  use  them  for  the  calling  of  the  assemUy,. 
*  and  for  the  journeying  of  the  camps.     Numliers,  chap.  x.  vene  S. 
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Fig.  16  is  the  Lyre  of  AmphioD, 
and  17  the  pleetram,  with  which 
not  only  Una,  but  eveiy  speeiee 
Fiff.  If.         ng.  17. 


F!g.  18. 


F\g.%\. 


Fig.  II. 


of  the  lyre  was  strock,  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
following  passage  in  Ovid  : — 

Instructamque  fidem  gemmui  ei  dentibus  India 
Sustinet  k  Isevi  :  tenuit  manus  altera  plectrum. 
Artiflcis  status  ipse  ftiit,  turn  stamina  docto 
FoUice  sollieitat :  quorum  dulcedine  captua 
Pana  jubet  Tmolua  oither»  nibmittere  eannus. 

Met  Ub.  xi.  L  167.« 
Figures  19  and  20  are  other  forma  of  the  Lyre  i& 
a  state  of  improYemenC 

Fig.  19.  fig.  M. 


«  It  b  Tery  prateM*  that  the  um  tf  tlie  bwr,  with  which  the  tWI 
■pedOT  of  inttiuments  It  lounded*  wm  honowed  from  a  pnctice  of  the 
•oelents.  Of  the  numv  kindt  of  lyre  among  them,  it  seems  that  they 
had  one,  hi  which  the  migen  of  one  hand  wove  employed  in  stopping 
the  strings,  at  the  instant  that  they  were  stricken  with  a  stick  held  in 
the  other. 

Virgil  intimaAet  a  praetifie  loaewhat  lUe  thii  In  the  following  paisage 
of  the  JBneid  :— 

Nee  non  Threlcus  longa  cum  Teste  sacerdoe 

OI>lo^uitur  nnmeiis  septem  ^Uerimina  voeum : 

Jamqne  eadem  digltis.  Jam  peetine  pnlsat  ehonio. 

Lih.  VI.  1. 6M. 

The  Thracian  hard,  surrounded  br  the  reat, 

Tkere  stands  conspieuons  in  his  ilowing  Test, 

Bk  fiying  ansers,  and  liarmonioos  quifi, 

Strike  sev'n  dUtJngujgh'd  notes,  ana  sev'n  at  once  thi^  flU^ 

Diyden's  translatioB,  book  VI.  1.  877. 
Itom  which  it  at  ]fi§»i  appeara,  that  the  Instnuoient  was  placed  in 
a  horiaontal  poeitlon«  and  thiat  the  strings  were  struck,  not  by  the  tngers, 
hot  with  a  plectrum,  which  might  be  a  quill  or  a  bow,  or  alm^t  any 
other  thing  ft  for  the  pnrpose. 

Plato,  in  his  treatise  de  Legfbns  VII.  794.  Ed.  Serr.  advises  to  train 
x^  ddldren  to  use  the  light  and  the  left  hand  indifferently.  In  some 
things,  says  he,  we  can  do  it  Tery  well,  as  when  we  use  the  ^re  with  tb» 
leA  hand  and  the  st^k  with  the  right.  Dr.  Jortin  says  it  may  be  oa»- 
lected  ftom  this,  that  tiie  fingers  of  the  left  hand  were  occupied  in  some 
Vumner  upon  the  strings,  else  barely  to  liold  a  fyre  shewed  no  Tcry  free 
nae  of  the  Ml  hand ;  and  it  appears  frem  Ptolemy.  II.  IS,  that  they 
■Bed  both  hands  at  once  in  playing  upon  the  lyre»  and  that  the  fngert  of 
Hie  loft  were  employed,  not  in  stopping,  but  in  strikbig  the  string. 
But  tee  the  figure  of  an  ancient  statue,  representing  Apollo  playing  oa 


A 


Rgures21,22, 
are  two  different 
representations  of 
the  Ljnra  triplex, 
the  one  from  Blan- 
chinns,  the  other 
from  a  writer  of 
far  less  respect- 
able authority  ; 
concemingthis  in- 
stniment  it  is  ne- 
cessary tobe  some- 
what particular. 

Athenftus  lib. 
VIV.  cap.  XV.  de- 
acribes  an  instroment  of  a  very  singular  construction, 
being  a  lyre  in  the  form  of  a  tripod,  an  invention,  as 
it  is  said,  of  Pythagoras  Zacynthius.  This  person  is 
mentioned  bv  Aristoxenus,  in  his  Elements,  page  36 ; 
and  MeibomiuB,  in  a  note  on  the  passage^  says,  on  the 
authority  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  he  was  the 
author  of  Arcana  Philosophise,  and  adds,  that  it  was 
from  him  that  the  proverbial  Ba3dng,  ipse  dixit,  had 
its  rise;  with  respect  to  the  instrument,  it  is  ex- 
hibited, in  two  forms  (see  above),  the  first  taken  from 
a  sarcophagus  at  Rome,  referred  to  by  Blanchinus, 
the  other  from  an  engraving;  in  the  Hietoire  de  la 
Musique,  of  Monsieur  de  £lamville»  for  whi(^  it  is  to 
be  suspected  he  had  no  other  authority  than  the  bare 
verbal  description  of  Athenseus,  who  has  said,  that  it 
comprehended  three  distinct  sets  of  chords,  adjusted  to 
the  three  most  ancient  of  the  modes,  the  Dorian,  the 
Phrygian,  and  the  Lydian. 

The  Trigon,  an  instrument  mentioned  by  Nicho- 
machus,  among  tiiose  which  were  adjusted  by  Pytha-^ 


goras,  after  he  had  discovered 
settled  the  ratios  of  the  com 
It  was  used  at  feasts,  and  it 
was  played  on  by  women,  an 
either  with  a  quill,  or  beai 
little  rods  of  different  len^ 
weights,  to  occasion  a  diversi 
sounds.  The  figure  23  is  tal 
an  ancient  Eoman  anaglyph,  m 


and 


Fig.  2S. 


Fig.  24. 


by  Blanchinus. 
Figure  24  is  also 
a  Trigon,  de- 
scribed by  the 
same  author  ; 
figure  25  is  the 
reverse  of  an  an- 
cient medal,  and 
shews  the  man- 
ner of  playing 
on  it. 
The    Cymbals 

the  lyre,  fig.  18,  which  seems  Tery  dearly  to  OTinoe  the  praetloe  abov^ 
spoken  of. 

Upon  this  relic  of  antiquity,  a  drawing  whereof  was  found  In  the  e^ 
lection  of  the  hite  Mr.  N.  Haym,  it  is  obeenrable  that  the  lyre  is  of  a  form 
very  nearly  resembling  the  Tinlin,  as  having  a  body,  and  also  a  neck, 
which  is  held  In  the  left  hand ;  the  instrument  in  the  right,  undoubtedlj 
answers  to  the  modem  bow,  with  this  difference,  that  its  use  was  per« 
cussion  and  not  friction,  which  latter  is  a  modem  and  noble  improve- 
ment ;  the  position  of  the  instrument  deserves  to  be  remarked,  as  it 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  viol  di  braccio. 
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of  Bacchus,  figure  26,  were  two 
small  brass  vessels,  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  shield,  which  being 
struck  together  by  the  hands,  gave 
a  sound.  The  well-known  statue 
of  the  dancing  faun  has  one  of 
these  in  each  hand. 


Fig.  26. 


FSg.27. 


The  Tympanum  leve, 
figure  27,  an  instrument  yet 
known  by  the  name  of  thej 
Tambouret,  and  frequently 
used  in  dancing,  was  also  used 
to  sing  to ;  it  is  distinguished 
by  Catullus,  Ovid,  Suetonius, 
St  Augustine,  and  Isidore, 
of  Sevu,  from  the  great  brazen  drum,  properly  so 
called^  this  above-mentioned,  was  covered  with  the 
skin  of  some  animal,  and  was  struck  either  with  a 
short  twig  or  with         Fig.  ss.  Fig.  29. 

the  hand,  as  fig.  28. 

Crotala,  figure  29. 
These  were  instru- 
ments  also    of    the 
pulsatile  kind.    The 
Crotalum  was  made 
of   a  reed,  divided 
into  two  by  a  slit 
from    the    top,   ex- 
tending   half     way 
downwards :  the  sides 
thus  divided  being 
struck    one    against  ^ 
the  other  with  dif--' 
ferent  motions  of  the  hands,  produced 
a  sound  like  that  which  Uie  stork 
makes  with  her  bill,  wherefore  the 
ancients  gave  that  bird  the  epithet  of  Crotalistria,  i.e,, 
Player  upon  the  Crotalxmi  ;♦  and  Aristophanes  calls 
a  great  talker  a  Crotalum. 

*  Pauiuinias  relates,  that  Hercules  did  not  kill  the  Stymphalides  with 
hla  arrows,  hut  that  he  frighted,  and  drove  them  away  with  the  noise  of 
the  crotala,  the  consequence  whereof,  supposing  the  relation  to  be  true, 
is,  that  the  crotalum  must  be  a  very  ancient  instrument.  Ovid  joins  the 
crotalum  with  the  cymbals. 

Cymbala  cum  erotalis  prurientiaque  arma  Priapo 
Fonit,  et  adducit  tympana  pulsa  manu. 

It  appears  by  an  ancient  poem,  entitled  Copa,  by  some  ascribed  to 
Virgil,  that  those  who  played  with  the  crotala  danced  at  the  same  time. 
It  &rther  appears,  that  in  these  dances,  which  were  chiefly  of  women, 
such  a  variety  of  Fig.  80.  Fig.  81. 

wanton  gesticu- 
lations and  in- 
decent  attitudes 
and  postures 
were  practised, 
that  Clemens  Al- 
exandrinus  says, 
that  the  use  of 
these  instru- 
ments ought  to 
be  banished  from 
the  festivals  of  all 
Christians.  And 
the  same  might 
have  been  said 
of  the  cymbals. 
See  figures  SO 
and  81. 

Some   authors  '^—''w— 

resemble  the  crotala  to  the  castanets  of  the  Spaniards,  or  perhaps  of  the 
Moors ;  for  castanets  are  supposed  to  be  of  Moorish  invention ;  but  of 
these  the  crumata  of  the  ancients  seem  more  nearly  to  approach.  These 
were  made  of  bones,  or  the  shells  of  fish.  Scaliger  observes,  upon  the 
above-mentioned  poem,  that  they  were  very  common  among  the  Spaniards, 


Mention  is  made  by  some  writers  on  music,  of  an 
instrument  of  forty  chords,  called,  fi*om  the  name  of 
its  inventor,  the  Epigonium.  Epigonius  was  a 
native  of  Ambracia,  a  city  of  Epirus,  and  a  citizen  of 
Sicyon,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus.  He  is  mentioned 
together  with  Lasus  Hermionensis,  by  Aristoxenus, 
in  his  Elements,  pag.  3.  And  Porphjrry  makes  him 
the  head  of  one  of  those  many  sects  of  musicians  that 
formerly  subsisted,  giving  him  the  priority  even  of 
Aristoxenus,  in  tiiese  words  : — *  There  were  many 
'  sects,  some  indeed  before  Aristoxenus,  as  the  Epi- 
'gonians,  Damonians,  Eratocleans,  Agenorians,  and 
'  some  others ;  which  he  himself  makes  mention  of; 
*  but  there  were  some  after  him,  which  others  have 
'  described,  as  the  Archestratians,  Agonians,  Philis- 
'  cians,  and  Hermippians.' 

Julius  Pollux,  in  his  Onomasticum,  lib.  IV.  cap.  ix. 
speaking  of  the  instruments  invented  by  certain 
nations,  says,  that  the  Epigonium  obtained  its  name 
from  Epigonius,  who  was  the  first  that  struck  the 
chords  of  musical  instruments  without  a  plectrum,  f 
The  same  author  adds,  that  the  Epigonium  had  forty 
chords,  as  the  Simicum  had  thirty-five.  Atheii»us, 
lib.  IV.  speaks  to  the  same  purpose. 

As  to  the  Simicum,  nothing  more  is  known  about 
it,  than  that  it  contained  thirty-five  chords.  Vincentio 
Gfalilei,  with  good  reason,  supposes  it  to  be  somewhat 
more  ancient  than  the  Epigonium.  Of  both  these 
instruments  he  has  ventured  to  give  a  representation, 
in  his  dialogue  on  ancient  and  modem  music ;  but  it 
is  very  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  he  had  any 
authority  from  antiquity  for  so  doing.  The  form 
which  he  has  assigned  them  severally,  resembles 
nearly  that  of  an  upright  harpsichord,  which  seems 
to  indicate,  that  when  played  on,  it  was  held  between 
the  legs  of  the  musician,  different  perhaps  from  the 
harp,  with  the  grave  chords  near  and  the  acute  re- 
mote from  him. 

The  foregoing  account  comprehends  the  principal 
instruments  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  so  far  as  the  researches  of  learned  and  in- 
quisitive men  have  succeeded  in  the  attempts  to  re- 
cover them ;  their  forms  seem  to  be  thereby  ascer- 
tained beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  and  these  it 
may  be  said,  declare  the  state  of  the  ancient  musical 
practice,  much  more  satisfactorily  than  all  the  hyper- 
bolical relations  extant,  of  its  efficacy  and  influence 
over    the    human   passions;   and  leave  it  an  un- 

etpecially  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  ficetica  [Andalusia}  about 
Cadiz,  to  which  Martial  alludes. 

Neo  de  Oadibus  tmprobis  puellflB 

Vibrabunt  sine  fine  prurientet 

Lascivos  docili  tremore  lumbos.        lib.  V.  epigr.  Izxix. 

The  same  poet  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  crumata  in  these  words : — 
Edere  lasdvos  ad  Beetica  crusmata  gestus, 
Ed  Oadltanis  ludere  docta  modis.       Lib.  VI.  epigr.  Izzi. 

From  which  two  passages,  it  appears  clearly,  that  the  above  censoro 
of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  well  grounded. 

t  Plutarch  in  his  dialogue  before  cited,  relates  that  Olympus  intro- 
duced the  plectrum  into  Greece,  which  it  is  supposed  was  then  deemed 
a  useftil  invention.  Certainly  the  lyre  was  originally  touched  by  the 
fingers,  and  all  that  can  be  meant  here,  is,  that  Epigonius  recurred  to 
the  primitive  method,  and  played  on  his  instmment,  as  the  harp  is  now 
played  on  with  the  fingers ;  betw^n  which,  an4  the  touch  of  a  plectrum 
or  quill,  the  difibrence  is  veiy  wide,  as  may  be  discovered  t^,  a  crap- 
parison  of  the  lute  or  harp  witfi.  thie  harpsichord. 
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questionable  fact,  that  the  discoveries  of  Pythagoras, 
and  Uie  improvements  made  by  the  Greeks,  his 
aacceesors,  terminated  in  a  theory,  admirable  in 
speculation  it  is  true,  but  to  which  soch  instruments 


were  adapted,  as  would  have  disgraced  any  perform- 
ance, even  in  the  least  enlightened  period,  since  the 
invention  of  that  species  of  harmony,  whidi  has  been 
the  delight  of  later  ages. 


BOOK    III. 

Ths  gradual  declension  of  learning  which  had 
begun  before  the  time  of  Porphyry,  the  last  of  the 
Greek  musical  writers,  and  above  all,  the  ravages  of 
war,  and  the  then  embroiled  state  of  the  whole 
civilized  world,  put  an  end  to  all  farther  improve- 
ments in  the  science  of  harmonics ;  nor  do  we  find, 
that  after  this  time  it  was  made  a  subject  of  philo- 
sophical enquiry :  the  succeeding  writers  were  chiefly 
Latins,  who,  as  they  were  for  the  most  part  followers 
of  the  Greeks,  contributed  but  very  little  to  its  ad- 
vancement ;  and,  for  reasons  which  will  hereafter  be 
given,  the  cultivation  of  music  became  the  care  of  the 
clergjr;  an  order  of  men,  in  whom  the  little  of 
leammg  then  left,  in  a  few  ages  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  centered. 

But  before  we  proceed  farther  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  science,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks  not  only  leave  us  in  great 
uncertainty  as  to  the  state  of  music  in  other  countries, 
but  that  they  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  its 
having  arrived  at  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  even 
before  that  discovery  of  the  consonances,  which  is  by 
all  of  them  allowed  to  be  the  very  basis  of  the  Greek 
system.  For  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Pythagoras 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  so  late  as  a.m.  3384, 
which  is  about  660  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
and  that  long  before  his  time,  such  effects  were 
ascribed  to  music,  as  well  by  the  sacred  as  profane 
historians,  as  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position, that  it  was  then  in  its  infancy.  It  were 
endless  to  enumerate  the  many  passages  in  sacred 
writ,  declaring  the  power  of  music :  the  story  of 
David  and  Saul,  and  the  effects  attributed  to  the 
harp ;  but  more  especially  the  frequent  mention  of 
instruments  with  ten  strings,  would  lead  us  to  think, 
that  the  art  had  arrived  to  a  state  of  greater  perfection 
than  the  writers  above-mentioned  suppose.  Here 
then  arises  a  question,  the  solution  whereof  is  attended 
with  great  difficulty ;  namely,  whether  the  Jews,  not 
to  mention  the  various  other  nations,  that  had  sub- 
sififted  for  man^  ages,  previous  to  the  times  from 
whence  we  begin  our  account^  in  a  state  of  very  im- 
proved civilization,  had  not  a  musical  theory  ?  or  is 
it  to  be  conceived,  that  mankind,  with  whose  frame 
and  structure,  with  whose  organs  and  faculties,  har- 
mony is  shewn  to  be  connatural,  could  remain  for  so 
many  centuries  in  an  almost  total  ignorance  of  its 
nature  and  principles  ? 

To  this  it  is  answered,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
state  and  condition  of  past  times,  is  deducible,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  only  from  history ;  that  the 
information  communicated  by  the  means  of  writing, 
must  depend  on  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances, 
such  as  a  disposition  in  men  of  ability  to  communicate 
that  information  which  is  derived  from  a  long  course 


CHAP.    XX. 

of  study,  the  permanency  of  language,  a  fjuthful  and 
uncorrupt  transmission  of  facts,  and  an  absence  of  all 
those  accidents,  that  in  the  course  of  events  hinder 
the  propagation  of  knowledge ;  and  wherever  these 
fiftil,  the  progress  of  human  intelligence  must  neces- 
sarily be  intercepted.  To  obstructions  arising  from 
one  or  other  of  these  causes,  is  to  be  imputed  that 
impenetrable  obscurity  in  which  the  events  of  the 
earlier  ages  lie  involved;  an  obscurity  so  intense, 
that  no  one  presumes  to  trace  the  origin  of  any  of  the 
arts,  and  a  vast  chasm  is  supplied  by  the  mythologists, 
the  poets,  and  that  species  of  history  which  we  db- 
tinguish  from  what  is  truly  authentic  and  worthy  of 
credit  by  the  epithet  of  fabulous;  even  antiquity 
itself,  which  stamps  a  value  on  some  sort  of  evidence, 
will  in  many  cases  diminish  the  credit  of  an  historian ; 
and  mankind  have  not  yet  settled  what  degree  of 
assent  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient  of 
all  pro&ne  historians,  the  venerable  Herodotus. 

Admitting  as  a  fact,  that  Egypt  in  the  infancy  of 
the  world,  was  as  well  the  seat  of  learning  as  of 
empire;  and  admitting  also  the  learning  of  the 
Persian  Magi,  the  Indian  Brachmans,  and  other  peo^ 
pie  of  the  east,  not  to  mention  the  Phoenicians  and 
the  Chinese,  to  be  as  great  as  some  pretend,  who 
have  magnified  it  to  a  degree  that  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  moderate  credulity ;  nevertheless,  the  more  sober 
researchers  into  antiquity,  have  contented  themselves 
with  a  retrospect  limited  by  the  time  when  philoso- 
phy began  to  flourish  in  Greece ;  and  it  is  only  on 
the  writers  of  that  country  that  we  can  depend. 

An  investigation  of  the  Jewish  theory  would  be 
a  fruitless  attempt,  but  of  their  practice  we  are  en- 
abled to  form  some  judgment,  by  the  several  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  that  declare  the  names  and 
number  of  the  Hebrew  instruments,  and  mention  the 
frequent  use  of  them  in  sacrifices,  and  other  religious 
solemnities ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  names  of  their  instruments,  with 
the  names  of  those  in  use  in  modem  times,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance from  which  no  argument  in  their  &vour 
can  be  drawn,  for  a  reason  herein  before  given. 

Mersennus,  and  after  him  Kircher,  whose  elaborate 
researches  into  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  ancient 
literature,  render  him  in  some  particulars  a  re- 
spectable authority,  have  exhibited  the  forms  of  many 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  musical  instruments :  the 
latter  of  these  authors  professes  to  have  gone  to  the 
foxmtain  head  for  his  intelligence;  and  the  result 
of  an  attentive  perusal  of  as  many  of  the  Rab- 
binical writers  and  commentators  on  the  Talmud 
as  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  he  has  given  to  the 
public  in  the  Musurgia,  tom.  I.  pag.  47.  How 
far  the  authorities  adduced  by  him  will  warrant 
such  a  precise  designation  of  their  respective  forms. 
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«8  Terges  in  some  instances  too  near  our  own  times, 
IB  left  to  the  dedflion  of  those  who  shall  have  ca«> 
riosily  enough  to  perase  them;  hut  lest  it  should 
he  said  that  the  suhject  is  too  important  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  the  substance  of  what  he  has  de«> 
livered  on  this  head  is  here  given. 

He  says  that  the  author  of  a  treatise  entitled 
8chilte  Haggiborim,  t.  e.  the  Shield  of  the  Mighty, 
who  he  elsewhere  makes  to  be  Rabbi  Hannase,  treats 
very  aocurately  on  the  musical  instruments  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  reckons  that  they  were  thirty-six  in 
number,  and  of  the  pulsatile  kind,  and  that  David 
was  skilled  in  the  use  of  them  all.  Kircher  however 
does  not  seem  to  acquiesce  altogether  in  the  first  of 
these  opinions,  foir  he  proceeds  to  a  description 
de  instrumentiB  Hebreorum  Polydiordis  sive  Neghi- 
noUi ;  these  it  seems,  according  to  his  author  above* 
named,  were  of  wood,  long  and  round,  consisting 
of  three  strings  made  of  die  intestines  of  beasts : 
the  instruments  had  holes  bored  undemea^  them ; 
and,  to  make  them  sound,  the  strings  were  rubbed 
with  a  bow  composed  of  the  hairs  of  a  horse's  tail, 
well  extended  and  compacted  together.  Kircher 
speaks  particularly  of  the  Psaltery,  or  Nablium,  the 
Gythara,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  Assur, 
Nevel,  Ohinnor,  the  Machul,  and  the  Minnin.  He 
says  that  no  one  has  ri^tly  described  the  Psaltery 
of  David,  and  that  some  have  thought  that  the  word 
rather  denoted  certain  genera  of  harmony,  or  modu*- 
lations  of  the  voice,  than  anv  kind  of  instrument : 
that  according  to  Josephus  it  had  twelve  sounds, 
and  was  played  on  with  the  fingers ;  that  Hilarius, 
Didymus,^a8ilius,  and  Euthymius  call  it  the  straitest 
of  all  musical  instruments  —  that  Augustine  says 
it  was  carried  in  the  hand  of  the  player,  and  had 
a  BheLl  or  ooncave  piece  of  wood  on  it  that  caused 
the  strings  to  resound — ^that  Hieronymus  describes 
this  instrument  as  having  ten  strings,  and  resembling 
in  its  form  a  square  shield — ^that  Hilams  will  have 
it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Nablium.  Kircher  him- 
self is  certain  that  it  was  a  stringed  instrument,  and 
cites  Suidas  to  prove  that  the  word  Psalterium  is 
derived  from  Psallo,  to  strike  the  chords  with  the 
ends  of  the  finders.  He  farther  says,  that  many 
writers  suppose  it  to  have  had  a  triangular  form,  and 
to  resemble  the  harp  of  David,  as  commonly  painted 
in  pictures  of  him ;  and  that  some  are  express  in  the 
opinion  that  the  Psalterium  and  the  Nablium,  as 
being  struck  with  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  were 
one  and  the  same  instrument ;  and  to  this  purpose 
he  cites  the  foUomng  passage  from  Ovid : — 
Disce  etiam  duplici  geniafia  Naulia  palmft 
Verrere :  oonvenlunt  dulcibus  ilia  modis. 

Art.  Amat.  lib.  III.  1.  327. 

The  Nevel,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  be- 
tween its  name  and  that  of  the  Nablium,  and  the 
confusion  which  Kircher  has  created  by  using  them 
promiscuously,  clearly  appears  to  have  been  a  differ* 
ent  instrument;  for  he  says  it  was  in  ^e  form 
of  a  trapezium;  and  the  Nablium,  which  he  has 
taken  great  pains  to  prove  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Psalterium,  he  shows  to  have  been  of  a  square  form. 
Of  the  Assur,  he  only  says  that  it  had  ten  chords ; 


the  Ghinnor  he  supposes  to  have  had  thirty-two,  the 
Machul  six,  and  the  Minnin  three  or  four;  and 
that  in  their  form  they  resembled,  the  one  the  Viol 
^d  the  ^er  the  „ 

Ohelys.    To  give  a      ^  ^ 

clearer  idea,  he  has 
exhibited,  from  an 
old  book  in  liie  Va- 
tican library,  several 
figures  representing 
the  Psalterium, 
figure  32;  the  Ohin« 
nor,  figure  33 ;  the 
Machul,  figure  34;  the  Minnin,  fig.  36;  and  the 
Nevel,  figure  36.* 

Fig.  84.  Fig.  U.  ^B.  IS. 


Kircher  speaktf 
also  of  another 
instrument  men* 
tioned  by  Rabbt  Hannase,  who  it  seems  was  the 
author  of  the  book  before  cited,  Schilte  Haggiborim» 
and  also  in  the  Targum,  called  Haghniugab,  consisting 
of  six  strings,  and  resembling  the  greater  Ghelys  of 
Viol  di  Gamba,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  number 
of  its  chords  :  he  says  it  is  often  confounded  with  the 
MachuL 

He  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  pulsatile  instru* 
ments  of  the  Hebrews,  in  contradistmction  to  those 
of  the  fidicinal  or  ng.  t7. 

stringed  kind ;  and 
first  he  speaks  of 
the  Thoph  or  Tym- 
panum, figure  37,  ( 
an  instrument  of 
Egyptian  original, 
and  used  by  the 
priests  of  that  country  in  their  public  worship.  He 
relates  on  the  authority  of  Rabbi  Hannase  that  it  had 
the  likeness  of  a  ship ;  and  that  by  the  Greeks  it  was 
also  called  Cymbalum,  from  cymba,  a  boat :  he  adds 
that  it  was  covered  with  the  skin  of  an  animal,  and 
was  beat  on  with  a  pestle  or  rod  of  iron  or  brass. 

He  proceeds  to  sav  that  though  the  Machul  ia 
ranked  among  the  fidicinal  or  stringed  instruments^ 
this  name  was  ^ven  to  an  instililnent  of  a  very 
different  form,  and  of  the  pulsatile  kind;  nay,  he 
adds  that  Rabbi  Hannase  asserts  that  it  was  precisely 
the  same  with  the  Sistrum  of  the  E^gypdana,  or  the 
Ejrousma  of  the  Greeks ;  and  that  it  was  of  a  circular 

•  Th«  Cnitli  of  this  repiMenlattoii,  w  to  at  tt  lelatai  to  the  Maekid 
and  Minnin,  te  ttrongly  to  be  snraected ;  they  both  seem  to  reqaixe  thfl 
aid  of  Uke  hair  bow,  a  kind  of  pleotnim  to  which  the  andenta  leem  10 
tm  been  abtolute  itfangera.  Beildea  their  near  reeemblanoa  to  tiM 
late  and  viol,  instnunenta  which  it  is  tuppoaed  had  their  origin  fat 
Prorence,  it  a  ttrong  argmnMit  against  their  antiquity. 
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form,  made  of  iron,  brass,  silver,  or  gold,  with  little 
bells  hmig  round  it.  Kircher  corrects  this  descrip- 
tion, and  instead  of  little  bells,  supposes  a  number  of 
iron  rings,  strung  as  it  were  on  a  rod  or  bar  in  a 
lateral  position  that  went  across  the  circle.  Fi(.  ss. 
He  says  that  a  handle  was  affixed  to  it,  by 
means  whereof  the  instrument  was  flung 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  emitted  a  kind  i 
of  melancholy  murmur,  arising  from  the 
collision  of  the  rings,  as  well  against  each  ' 
other  as  against  the  sides,  the  circle,  and 
the  bar  on  which  they  moved,  figure  38. 
He  adds,  that  the  Thoph,  or  radier  Sistrum 
of  the  Hebrews  was   thus  Fig.39. 

constructed,    and    that  the 
virgins  every  where  made 
use  of  it  in  the  dances  of  the 
Sistri,  as  we  read   in    the  ^ 
books  of  Exodus  and  Judges,  ^ 
that    Mary,    the    sister    of  ^ 
Moses,  and  the  daughter  of  Je] 
did :    and    he    farther    says, 
according  to  accounts  which  I 
received    from  credible  witi 
the  Syrians  in  his  time  pref 
the  use  of  the  Sistrum  in  Palec 

Gnets  Berusim  was  another 
Hebrew  pulsatile  instrument 
seems  by  Kircher  that  there  was  some  controversy  about 
the  form  of  it,  but  that  Rabbi  Hannase  represents  it 
as  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  fir  in  shape  like  a 
mortar.     He  says  there  belonged  to  it  a  pestle  of  the 
same  wood,  with  a  knob  at  each  end,  and  in  the 
middle  thereof  a  place  for  the  hand  to  grasp  it :  that 
those  that  beat  on  the  instrument  held  it  in  the  left 
hand    and    struck  with    the       Fig.  40. 
right  on  the  edge  and  in  the  ^^f^w^^      mg.  41. 
middle,  using  the  knobs  alter, 
nately.    Figures  40, 41.    Kir- 
cher compares  this  instrument . 
to  the  Crotalum  already  de- 
scribed, but  seemingly  With  little  propriety ;  and  to 
the  Gnaccari  of  the  Italians,  of  which  word,  con- 
sidered as  a  technical  term,  it  is  hard  to  find  the 
meaning. 

Minagnghinim  was  the  name  of  another  of  the 
Hebrew  pulsatile  instruments,  which,  according  to 
Rabbi  Hannase,  was  a  certain  square        Fig.  4S. 
table  of  wood,  having  a  handle  so 
fitted  as  conveniently  to  be  held  by 
it.    On  the  table  were  balls  of  wood 
or  brass,  through  which  was  put  either 
an  iron  chain  or  an  hempen  chord, 
and  this  was  stretched  from  the  bottom 
to  ihe  top  of  the  table.     When  the 
instrument  was  shaken,  Uie  striking  of 
the  balls  occasioned  a  very  clear  sound, 
which  might  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance.    See  the  representation  which 
Kircher  gives  of  it,  figure  42, 

*  The  inTention  of  the  Sistram  it  not  to  he  ascribed  to  the  Jews: 
ft  is  generally  supposed  to  he  «f  Egyptian  original.  There  are  some 
ibrm»  of  it,  as  that  in  particular,  figure  89,  which  bears  on  it  a  figure 
of  one  of  those  many  brute  animals  to  which  this  superstitious  and  idol- 
ttroos  people  paid  dirine  honours. 


Magraphe  Tamid,  another  of  the  pulsatile  instru- 
ments of  the  Hebrews,  is  conjectured  by  Kircher  to 
have  been  used  for  convoking  the  priests  and  Levites 
together  into  the  temple :  it  is  said  to  have  emitted 
prodigious  sound ;  and  though  Rabbi  Hannase  says 
no  one  can  describe  the  form  of  it,  Kircher  thinks  it 
must  have  been  like  one  of  our  ko^est  bells. 

We  are  now  to  declare  what  instruments  of  the 
pneumatic  kind  were  in  use  amongst  the  ancient 
Hebrews ;  and  first  we  meet  with  the  Masrakitha, 
which  consisted  of  pipes  of  various  sizes,  fitted  into 
a  kind  of  wooden  chest,  open  at  the  top,  but  at  the 
bottom  stopped  with  wood  covered  with  a  skin; 
by  means  of  a  pipe  fixed  to  the  chest,  wind  was 
conveyed  into  it  from  the  lips :  the  pipes  were 
of  lengths  proportioned  musically  to  each  other,  and 
the  mdody  was  varied  at  pleasure  by  the  stopping 
and  uistopping  with  the  fingers  the  apertures  at  the 
upper  extremity.     Kircher  Fig.  43. 

thinks  it  differed  but  little 
from  the  instrument  which 
Fbh  is  constantly  repre- 
aented  as  playing  on  ;  there 
seems  however  to  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  manner  of 
using  it     See  fig.  43. 

Of  the  Sampunia,  derived,  as  Kircher  conjectures, 
from  the  Greek  Symphonia,  as  also  of  the  preceding 
instrument,  mention  is  made,  as  Kircher  asserts,  in 
the  Ohaldaic  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  chap.  iii.  He 
says  also  that  it  is  described  in  the  Schute  Haggi- 
borim,  as  consisting  of  a  round  belly,  made  of  ue 
skin  of  a  ram  or  wether,  into  which  two  pipes 
were  inserted,  one  to  fill  the  belly  with  wind,  the 
other  to  emit  the  sound ;  the  lower  pipe  had  holes 
in  it,  and  was  played  on  by  the  fingers.  In  short, 
it  seems  to  have  beien  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
Comamusa,  or  common  bag*pipe  ;  and  Kircher  says 
that  in  Italy,  even  in  his  days,  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Zampugna. 

The  Hebrews  had  also  an  instrument,  described  in 
the  Schilte  Haggiborim,  called  Macraphe  d*Aruchin, 
consisting  of  several  orders  of  pipes,  which  were 
supplied  with  wind  by  means  of  bellows;  it  had 
keys,  and  would  at  this  time  without  hesitation  be 
called  an  organ.     See  fig.  44.f 


^ 
& 


t  This  iDstrmnent  fti  delineated  by  Kircher,  bat  the  flgnie  of  ft  ^beire 
referred  to,  is  taken  fh)m  the  Muslca  Historica  of  Wolfgang  Gaapar 
Prints,  written  In  the  German  language,  and  printed  at  Dresden  in  4to. 
anno.  1690,  who  dtes  tbeCollectaaeis  Philologids  of  Johannes  Sehfittems, 
to  justify  his  deviations  from  Kircher,  in  the  form  of  some  of  the  instru- 
ments described  In  the  Musnrgla.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  his  author 
has  erred  in  giving  to  the  Maehul  and  Minnin  above  described,  the  hair 
bow,  of  which  not  the  least  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  any  of 
theandents. 
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Of  Fistnla  it  seems  the 
Hebrews  had  srindry  kinds; 
they  were  chiefly  the  horns 
or  bones  of  animaJ  s,  straight  or 
contorted,  as  nature  fashioned 
them:  the  representations  of 
sundry  kinds  of  them,  in 
figures  45,  46,  47,  48,  are 
tt^en  from  Kircher. 

Fig.  47. 


Fig.  45.        Fig.  46. 


In  the  account  which  Blanchinus  has  given  of  the 
Jewish  musical  instruments,  he  mentions  a  mallet  of 
wood  used  by  them  in  their  worship,  and  Fig.4o. 
which  at  certain  times  is  beaten  by  the  people 
on  the  beams,  seats,  and  other  parts  of  the 
synagogue,  in  commemoration  of  the  tumult 
preceding  the  Crucifixion,  or,  as  the  modem 
Jews  say,  at  the  hanging  of  Haman,  figure  49. 
Instruments  of  this  kind,  and  which  produce 
noise  rather  than  sound,  are  improperly 
classed  among  instruments  of  music 

Of  the  Hebrew  musicians  no  very  satisfactory 
account  can  be  given.  This  of  Kircher,  extracted 
from  the  Babbinical  writers^  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
that  can  be  expected:  'Asaph,  according  to  the 
'opinion  of  the  interpreters,  Was  the  composer  of 
'  certain  psalms ;  he  is  said  also  to  have  been  a  singer, 
'  and  to  have  sung  to  the  cvmbals  of  brass,  and  to 
'  have  praised  the  Lord,  and  ministred  in  the  sight 
'  of  the  ark. 

'  Eman  Ezraita,  the  singer,  the  son  of  Joel,  of  the 
'  children  of  Caath,  was  most  skilfal  in  the  cymbal, 
*and  was  in  a  manner  equal  in  knowledge  and 
'  wisdom  to  Ethan ;  he  is  the  supposed  author  of  the 
'  Psalm,  beginning  Domine  Deus  salutis  meae,  which, 
'  because  he  gave  it  to  be  sung  by  the  sons  of  Coreh, 
'  he  inscribed  both  with  his  own  and  their  name. 

'Ethan  of  Elzrachus,  the  son  of  Assaia,  the  son 
'of  Merari,  played  on  the  brass  cymbal,  and  was 
'endued  with  so  much  wisdom,  that,  according  to 
'  the  Book  of  Kings,  no  mortal,  except  Solomon,  was 
'  wiser.  The  three  sons  of  Coreh,  Asir,  Mcana,  and 
'Abiasaph,  were  famous  singers  and  composers  of 
'  Psalms.* 

'Idithus  was  an  excellent  singer,  and  player  on 
•the  cythara;  many  confound  him  with  Orpheus.* 
Kircher  supposes,  that  he  and  the  other  Hebrew 
musicians  were  inspired  with  the  knowledge  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  and  that  their  performance 
was  equal  to  their  skill.  He  says,  he  doubts  not  but 
that  there  were  many  other  men,  especially  in  the 
time  of  king  Solomon,  who  were  well  skilled  in 
divine  music,  for  that  the  most  excellent  music  was 
fittest  for  the  wisest  of  mortals,  and  that  of  the 


Hebrews  must  have  been  more  efficacious  in  exciting 
the  affections  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  or  of  later 
times,  but  of  what  kind  in  particular  it  was,  and  by 
what  charadters  expressed,  he  says,  its  antiquity 
prevents  us  from  knowing.* 

A  much  later  writer  than  him  above  cited,  and  who 
is  now  living,  Giambatista  Martini,  of  Bologna,  has 
entered  very  deeply  into  the  music  of  the  Hebrews ; 
and  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  he  had  been  able  to 
give  a  more  satisfactory  account  of  it  than  is  to  be 
found  in  his  very  learned  work,  the  Storia  della 
Musica,  now  publishing,  but  of  which,  as  yet  [in  this 
year,  1771]the  public  are  in  possession  of  only  one 
volume.  Having  few  other  sources  of  intelligence 
than  the  Talmud,  and  the  writing  of  the  Rabbins,  we 
are  not  to  expect  much  information  in  this  particular. 

CHAP.    XXI. 

From  accounts  so  vague,  and  so  al>ounding  with 
conjectures*^  are  given  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  music 
and  musiciaiK,  and  more  especially  of  their  instru- 
ments, even  by  writers  of  the  best  authority,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  collect  any  thing  whereon  an  in- 
quisitive mind  may  rest.  With  regard  to  the  Hebrew 
instruments,  it  is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  Kircher, 
and  others,  that  some  of  them  approach  so  nearly  to 
the  form  of  those  of  more  modem  times,  as  to  give 
reason  to  suspect  the  authenticity  of  the  representa- 
tion :  others  appear  to  have  been  so  very  inartificially 
constructed,  tluit  we  scarce  credit  the  relation  given 
of  their  effects.  It  is  clear,  that  Kircher  and 
SchQtterus  had  from  the  Rabbinical  writers  little 
more  than  the  bare  names  of  many  of  the  instruments 
described  by  them ;  yet,  have  they  both,  in  some  in- 
stances, ventured  to  represent  them  by  forms  of 
a  comparatively  late  invention.  Who  does  not  see, 
that  the  Minnin,  as  represented  by  the  former,  and 
the  lute,  are  one  and  the  same  instrument  ?  and  what 
difference  can  be  discerned  between  the  Machul  and 
the  Spanish  Guitar?  or  can  we  believe,  that  the 
Macraphe  d*  Aruchin,  and  such  rude  essays  towards 
melody  as  the  Gnets  Berusim,  the  Sistrum,  or  the 
Minagnghinim,  could  subsist  among  the  same  people, 
in  any  given  period  of  civilization  ? 

As  to  Martini's  account,  it  speaks  for  itself ;  it  is 
extracted  from  the  sacred  writings,  which,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  most 

*  Tbe  concision  of  Idithua  with  Orpheus,  snggeiU  a  remark  on  the 
endeavours  of  some,  to  establish  the  identity  of  eminent  persons  of 
different  names  and  countries,  and  perhaps  of  difl^ent  ages,  upon  hardly 
any  other  ground,  than  some  one  particular  in  their  history  common  to 
them  both :  how  fsr  it  is  possible  to  extend  a  hypothesis  of  this  kind, 
the  present  bishop  of  Gloucester  has  shewn  in  his  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses.  In  the  course  of  that  work,  the  author  has  thought  It  necessary 
to  controvert  an  assertion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  namely,  that  Osiris  and 
Sesostris,  both  kings  of  Egypt,  were  one  and  the  same  person ;  in  order 
to  do  this,  he  has  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  British  king  Arthur  and 
WHliam  the  Conqueror  were  not  two  distinct  beings,  but  identically  one 
person ;  and,  as  far  as  the  method  of  reasoning  usual  in  such  kind  of 
arguments  will  serve  him,  he  has  established  his  proposition. 

The  conclusion  tmrn  this  correspondence  of  such  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, is  much  stronger  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Arthur  and  William, 
than  could  have  been  imagined,  and  yet,  it  has  no  other  effect  on  the 
mind,  than  to  discredit  this  method  of  reasoning,  whkh  is  fraught  with 
fUlacy,  and  must  terminate  in  scepticism. 

What  then  can  we  say  to  the  opinion  of  those,  who  confound  the 
Hebrew  muaician  Idithus  with  the  ancient  Orpheus ;  what  rather  can 
we  think  of  him,  who  has  attempted  to  show  that  this  latter,  and  the 
royal  prophet  David,  were  one  and  the  same  person.  See  the  Life  of 
David,  by  Dr.  Delany. 
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learned  comments,  fall  short  of  affording  tliat  satis- 
faction, which  is  to  be  wished  for  in  an  enquiry  of 
this  kind. 

Under  these  disadvantages,  which  even  an  enquiry 
into  the  instruments  of  &e  Hebrews  lies  under,  an 
attempt  to  explain  their  musical  theory  must  seem 
hopeless.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  thing 
like  a  system,  to  which  such  instruments  as  the 
Thoph,  or  the  Gnets  Berusim  could  be  adapted :  if 
the  strokes  of  the  pestle  against  a  mortar,  like  those 
of  the  latter,  be  reducible  to  measure ;  yet,  surely  the 
Tattling  of  a  chain,  like  the  music  of  the  Minagng- 
hinim,  is  not ;  or  what  if  they  were,  would  the  sounds 
produced  in  either  case  make  music?  To  speak 
freely  on  this  matter,  whatever  advantages  this  peo- 
ple might  derive  from  the  instructions  of  an  inspired 
law-giver,  and  the  occasional  interpositions  of  the 
Almighty,  it  no  where  appears  that  their  attainments 
in  literature  were  very  great :  or  that  they  excelled 
in  any  of  those  arts  thai  attend  the  refinement  of 
human  manners ;  the  figure  they  made  among  the 
neighbouring  nations  appears  to  have  been  very  in- 
considerable ;  and  with  respect  to  their  music,  there 
is  but  too  much  reason  to  suppose  it  was  very  bar- 
barous. The  only  historical  relation  that  seems  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  this  opinion,  is,  that  of  the  effects 
wrought  by  the  music  of  David  on  the  mind  of  Saul, 
a  man'  of  a  haughty  irascible  temper,  not  easily  sus- 
ceptible of  the  emotions  of  pity  or  complacency,  and, 
at  the  time  when  David  exercised  his  art  on  him, 
under  the  power  of  a  demon,  or,  at  best,  in  a  frenzy. 

Kircher  has  taken  upon  him  to  relate  the  whole 
process  of  the  dispossession  of  Saul,  by  David,  and 
has  done  it  as  circumstantially  as  if  he  had  been 
present  at  the  time ;  his  reasoning  is  very  curious, 
and  it  is  here  given  in  his  own  words : — 

'  That  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  resolve  this 

*  question,  how  David  freed  Saul  from  the  evil  spirit, 

*  I  shall  first  quote  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 

*  as  found  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  chap.  xvi.  ver. 
'  23.*  "  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  evil  spirit  from 
"  Gk>d  was  upon  Saul,  that  David  took  an  harp, 
"  and  played  with  his  hand  :  so  Saul  was  refreshed, 
"  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him." 
'  The  passage  in  the  holy  text  informs  us  very  cleaily, 
'  that  the  evil  spirit,  whatsoever  it  was,  was  driven 
'  away  by  music ;    but  how  that  came  to  pass  is 

*  differently  explained.  The  Rabbins  on  this  place 
'  say,  that  when  David  cured  Saul,  he  played  on 
'  a  cythara  of  ten  strings ;  they  say  also,  that  David 

*  knew  that  star,  by  which  it  was  necessary  the  music 

*  should  be  regulated,  in  order  to  effect  the  cure  : 

*  thus  Rabbi  Abenezra.    But  Picus  of  Mirandola  says, 

*  that  music  sets  the  spirits  in  motion,  and  thereby 
'  produces  the  like  effects  on  the  mind,  as  a  medicine 
'  does  on  the  body ;  from  whence  it  may  seem,  that 
'  the  comment  of  Abenezra  is  vain  and  trifling,  and 
'  that  David  regarded  not  the  aspects  of  the  stars ; 

*  but  trusting  to  the  power  of  his  instrument,  struck 
'  it  with  his  hand  as  his  fancy  suggested. 

'  And  we,  rejecting  such  astrological  fictions,  assert, 

*  that  David  freed  Saul,  not  with  herbs,  potions,  or 
'other  medicaments,  as  some  maintain,  but  by  the 


*  sole  force  and  efficacy  of  music.     In  order  to  de- 

*  monstrate  which,  let  it  be  observed,  that  those  appli- 
'  cations  which  unlock  the  pores,  remove  obstructions, 
'  dispel  vapours  and  cheer  the  heart,  are  best  calculated 
'  to  cure  madness,  and  allay  the  fury  of  the  mind ; 
'  now  music  produces  these  effects,  for  as  it  consists 

*  in  sounds,  generated  by  the  motion  of  the  air,  it 

*  follows  that  it  will  attenuate  the  spirits,  which  by 

*  that  motion  are  rendered  warmer,  and  more  quick 
'in  their  action,  and  so  dissipate  at  length  the 
'  melancholy  humour.  On  the  contrary,  where  it  is 
'necessary  to  relax  the  spirits,  and  prevent  the 
'  wounding  or  affecting  the  membranes  of  the  brain ; 
'  in  that  case,  it  is  proper  to  use  slow  progressions  of 
'  sound,  that  those  spirits  and  biting  vapours,  which 
'  ascend  thither  from  the  stomach,  spleen,  and  hypo- 
'  condria,  may  be  quietly  dismissed.  Therefore,  the 
'music  of  David  might  appease  Saul,  in  either  of 
'  these  two  ways  of  attenuation  or  dismission  :  by  the 
'  one,  he  might  have  expelled  the  melancholy  from 
'  the  cells  of  the  brain,  or  he  might  by  the  other  have 
'  dissolved  it,  and  sent  it  off  in  thin  vapours,  by  in- 
'sensible  perspiration.  In  either  case,  when  the 
'melancholy  had  left  him,  he  could  not  be  mad 
'  until  the  return  of  it,  he  being  terrestial,  and  as  it 
'  were,  destitute  of  action,  unless  moved  thereto  by 
'  the  vital  spirits,  which  had  led  him  here  and  there ; 
'  but  they  had  left  him,  when  for  the  sake  of  the  har- 
'mony  tiiey  had  flown  to  the  ears,  abandoning,  as 

*  I  may  say,  their  rule  over  him.  And  though,  upon 
'  the  cessation  of  the  harmony  they  might  return,  yet, 
'the  patient  having  been  elevated,  and  rendered 
'cheerful,  the  melancholy  might  have  acquired  a 
'  more  favourable  habit.  From  all  which,  it  is  mani- 
'  fest,  that  this  effect  proceeded  not  from  any  casual 
'  sound  of  the  cythara,  but  from  the  great  art  and  ex- 

*  cellent  skill  of  David  in  playing  on  it ;  for,  as  he 
'  had  a  consummate  and  penetrating  judgment,  and 
'  was  always  in  the  presence  of  Saul,  as  being  his 
'  armour-bearer,  he  must  have  been  perfectly  ac- 
'  quainted  with  the  inclination  and  bent  of  his  mind, 
'  and  to  what  passions  it  was  most  subject :  hence, 
'  without  doubt,  he  being  enabled,  not  so  much  by 
'  his  own  skill,  as  impelled  by  a  divine  instinct,  knew 
'  so  dexterously,  and  with  sounds  suited  to  the  humour 
'  and  distemper  of  the  king,  to  touch  the  cythara,  or 
'indeed  any  other  instrument;  for,  as  has  been 
'  mentioned,  he  was  skilled  in  the  use  of  no  fewer 
'than  thirty-six,  of  different  kinds.  It  might  be, 
'  that  at  the  instant  we  are  speaking  of,  he  recited 
'  some  certain  rhythmi,  proper  for  his  purpose,  and 

*  which  Saul  might  delight  to  hear ;  or,  that  by  the 
'  power  of  metrical  dancing,  joined  to  the  melody  of 
'  the  instrument,  he  wrought  this  effect :  for  Saul  was 
'  apt  to  be  affected  in  this  manner,  by  the  music  and 

*  dancing  of  his  armour-bearer  ;  as  he  was  a  youth  of 

*  a  very  beautiful  aspect,  these  roused  up  the  spirits, 
'  and  the  words,  which  were  rhythmically  joined  to 
'the  harmony,  tickling  the  hearing,  lifted  up  the 
'  mind,  as  from  a  dark  prison,  into  the  high  region 

*  of  light,  whereby  the  gloomy  spirits  which  oppressed 
'the  heart  were  dissipated,  and  room  was  left  for 
'it  to  dilate    itself,  which  dilation  was  naturally 
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*  followed  by  tranquillity  and  gladness.*     Musurgia, 
'torn.  11.  pag.  214,  et  seq. 

Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  turning  to  the 
original  from  whence  this  very  circumstantial  relation 
is  taken,  will  think  it  hardly  possible  for  any  one 
to  compress  more  nonsense  into  an  equal  number  of 
words  than  this  passage  contains,  for  which  no  better 
apology  can  be  made  than  that  Barcher,  though 
a  man  of  great  learning,  boundless  curiosity,  and 
indefatigable  industry,  was  less  happy  in  forming 
conclusions  than  in  relating  facts;  his  talents  were 
calculated  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  but  they 
did  not  qualify  him  for  disquisition ;  in  short  he  was 
no  reasoner.  With  regard  to  the  dispossession  of 
Saul,  supposing  music  to  have  been  in  any  great 
degree  of  perfection  among  the  Hebrews  in  lus  time, 
there  is  nothing  incredible  in  it ;  and  besides  it  has 
the  evidence  of  sacred  history  to  support  it:  it 
I  would  therefore  have  argued  more  wisdom  in  the 
I  Jesuit  to  have  admitted  the  fact,  without  pretending 
i  to  account  for  it,  than  by  so  ridiculous  a  theory 
as  he  has  endeavoured  to  establish,  to  render  the 
narration  itself  doubtful. 

After  this  censure  above  passed  on  the  music 
of  the  Hebrews,  it  would  argue  an  unreasonable 
prejudice  against  them,  were  it  not  admitted  that 
their  poetry  carries  with  it  the  signatures  of  a  most 
exalted  sublimity :  to  select  instances  from  the  pro- 
phets might  be  deemed  unfair,  as  there  are  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  something  more  than  mere 
human  genius  dictated  those  very  energetic  com- 
positions ;  but  if  we  look  into  those  of  their  writings 
which  the  canon  of  our  church  has  not  adopted, 
we  shall  find  great  reason  to  admire  their  poetical 
abilities.  It  is  true  that  the  boldness  of  their  figures, 
and  those  abrupt  transitions,  which  distinguish  the 
oriental  compositions  from  those  of  most  other  coun- 
tries, are  not  so  well  relished  by  a  people  with 
whom  the  false  refinements  on  life  and  manners 
have  taken  place  of  the  original  simplicity  of  nature; 
but  in  the  more  regular  and  less  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  expression,  we  feel  and  admire  their  excellence. 
Not  to  mention  the  numberless  instances  of  this  sort 
that  occur  in  the  Psalms,  there  is  one  poem  among 
them,  which  for  its  truly  elegiac  simplicity,  pathetic 
expression  of  the  woes  of  captivity,  and  the  lamen- 
tations for  the  sufferings  of  an  afflicted  people,  has 
perhaps  not  its  fellow  in  any  of  the  dead  or 
living  languages.  The  poem  here  meant  is  the 
CXXXVIIth  Psahn.* 

From  the  manner  in  which  it  appears  the  ancients 
treated  music,  we  may  observe  that  they  reasoned 
very  abstractedly  about  it ;  the  measure  of  intervals, 
either  by  their  ratios,  or  by  their  ear,  was  in  their 
judgment  a  very  important  branch  of  the  science, 
and  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  that  close  connection, 
which  in  the  writings  of  the  Pythagoreans  at  least, 

*  It  has  alreat^  been  menlioned,  page  93,  that  among  the  Jewe  the  chief 
u$e  of  music  W€U  in  saaifices  and  other  religious  ceremonies.  To  this  may 
be  added  that  it  also  accompanied  the  celebration  of  the  funereal  rites. 
When  Jesus  mroaehed  the  Ruler's  house,  in  order  to  revive  his  daughter, 
we  are  told  by  the  Evangelist,  Matthew,  chap  ix.,  v.  23.,  that  he  saw  "  the 
Minstrels  and  People  making  a  noise."  Dr.  Hammond,  in  a  very  learned 
note  on  this  passage,  informs  us  that  the  custom  of  having  music  at  funerals 
came  to  the  tatter  Jews  from  the  Gentiles. 


is  discoverable  between  the  three  sciences,  music, 
arithmetic,  and  geometry.  In  this  view  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  the  study  of  music  had  an 
influence  on  the  minds  and  tempers  of  men,  as  wc 
say  that  the  study  of  the  mathematics  has  a  tendency 
to  induce  a  habit  of  thinking,  to  invigorate  the 
powers  of  the  understanding,  and  to  detect  the  fallacy 
of  specious  and  delusive  reasoning,  but  in  what  other 
way  it  could  affect  the  manners,  or  indeed  the  mind, 
unless  in  that  very  obvious  one  of  an  address  to  the 
passions,  which  we  at  this  day  are  all  sensible  of, 
is  utterly  impossible  to  determine. 

And  indeed  the  investigation  of  proportions  and 
the  properties  of  numbers  may  be  said  to  be  very 
different  from  the  art  of  combining  sounds,  8o*as  to 
excite  that  pleasure  which  we  ascribe  to  music ;  and 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
imderstanding  has  little  to  do  with  it,  nay,  some 
have  carried  this  matter  so  far  as  to  question  whether 
the  delight  we  receive  from  music  does  not  partake 
more  of  the  sensual  than  the  intellectual  kind;f 
however  this  at  least  may  be  said,  that  it  is  some 
faculty,  very  different  from  the  understanding,  that 
enables  us  to  perceive  the  effects  of  harmony,  and 
to  distinguish  between  consonant  and  dissonant  sounds, 
and  in  this  respect,  the  affinity  between  music,  and 
that  other  art,  which  for  more  reasons  than  all  are 
aware  of,  has  ever  been  deemed  its  sister,  is  very 
remarkable.  That  painting  has  its  foundation  in 
mathematical  principles,  is  certain,  nay,  that  there 
is  a  harmony  between  colours,  analogous  to  that 
of  sounds,  is  demonstrable ;  now  the  laws  of  optica, 
the  doctrine  of  light  and  colours,  and  the  principles 
of  perspective,  connected  as  they  are  with  geometry, 
all  of  which  painting  has  more  or  less  to  do  with, 
are  things  so  different  from  the  representation  of  cor- 
poreal objects,  from  the  selection  and  artful  arrange- 
ment of  beautiful  forms,  from  the  expressions  of 
character  and  passion  as  they  appear  in  the  human 
countenance,  and,  lastly,  from  that  creative  faculty 
in  which  we  suppose  the  perfection  of  painting  to 
consist,  that  we  scruple  not  to  say  that  a  man  may 
be  an  excellent  painter  with  a  slender  knowledge 
of  the  mathematics ;  and  the  examples  of  the  most 
eminent  professors  of  the  art,  are  a  proof  of  the 
assertion. 

But  the  reason  why  the  ancient  writers  treated 
the  subject  in  this  manner  is,  that  they  used  the 
word  Harmony  to  express  relation  and  coincidence 
in  general ;  nay,  so  extensively  was  this  appellation 
used,  that  many  authors  of  treatises  on  this  subject 
have  thought  it  previously  necessary  to  a  discussion 
of  music  in  its  three  most  obvious  divisions  of 
rythmic,  metric,  and  harmonic,  to  treat  of  mundane, 
humane,  and  political  music ;  the  three  last  of  which 
species,  if  at  all  intitlcd  to  the  name  of  music4  must 

t  This  metaphysical  question  is  discussed  and  detennined  in  the 
negative,  i.  e.  that  music  is  an  intellectual  pleasure,  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  John  Norris,  of  Beraerton.    See  his  Miscellanies,  pag.  809, 12mo. 

t  Aristoxenus's  division  is  rhythmic,  metric,  organic,  lib.  II.  That  of 
Boetius,  mundane,  humane,  and  instrumental.  By  the  first  is  to  benn> 
derstood  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  before  spoken  of ;  by  the  second,  the 
harmony  subsisting  between  the  body  and  the  raUonal  soul  as  united 
together,  each  being  actuated  b>4he  other ;  and  also  that  other  Idnd  of 
harmony,  consent,  relation,  or  whatever  eUie  it  may  be  called,  between 
the  parts  of  the  body,  with  respect  to  each ;  and  again  between  thOM 
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owe  it  to  a  metaphor,  and  that  a  very  bold  one : 
Aristides  Quintilianus  uses  another  method  of  divi- 
don,  which  it  must  be  confessed  is  the  more  natural 
of  the  two,  and  says  that  music  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
contemplative  and  the  active ;  the  first  of  these  he 
subdivides  into  natural  and  artificial;  which  latter 
he  again  divides  into  the  harmonic,  the  rhythmic, 
and  the  metric ;  the  active  he  divides  into  the  usual 
and  the  enunciative ;  the  usual,  containing  melopcBia, 
rhythmopoeia,  and  poesia;  and  the  enunciative  the 
organic,  the  odiac,  the  hypocritic* 

Thus  we  see  that  the  ancients,  when  they  treated 
of  music,  used  the  word  Harmony  in  a  sense  very 
different  from  that  in  which  it  is  imderstood  at 
this  day ;  for  there  is  doubtless  a  harmony  between 
Bounds  emitted  in  succession,  which  is  discernible 
as  long  as  the  impression  of  those  already  struck 
remains  uneffaced ;  yet  we  choose  to  distinguish  this 
kind  of  relation  by  the  word  Melody,  and  that  of 
Harmony  is  appropriated  to  the  coincidence  of  dif- 
ferent sounds  produced  at  the  same  instant :  if  it  be 
asked  why  the  ancients  used  the  word  Harmony  in 
a  sense  so  very  restrained,  as  is  above  represented, 
the  answer  is  easy,  if  that  position  be  true  which 
many  writers  have  advanced,  namely,  that  their 
music  was  solitary,  and  that  they  were  utter  strangers 
to  symphoniac  harmony.  This  the  admirers  of  an- 
tiquity will  by  no  means  allow;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  there  are  very  few  questions  which  have  more 
divided  the  learned  world  than  this.  In  order  that 
the  reader  may  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  on 
a  matter  of  so  great  curiosity,  the  authorities  on 
both  sides  shall  now  be  produced,  and  submitted  to 
his  consideration. 

To  avoid  confusion,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to 
reduce  the  proposition  to  the  form  of  a  question, 
which,  to  take  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
generally  been  discussed,  seems  to  be.  Whether  the 
.ancients  had  the  knowledge  of  music  in  symphony 
or  consonance,  or  not  ? 

The  advocates  for  the  affirmative  are  Franchinus, 
or,  as  he  is  frequently  named,  Graffarius,  Zarlino, 
Gio.     Battista  Doni,  Isaac   Vossius,  and  Zaccaria 

affections  of  the  human  mind,  irhich,  opponed  to,  or  counterbalancing 
•each  other,  and  aided  by  reason,  produce  a  kind  of  moral  harmony,  the 
effects  Tvhereof  are  visible  in  an  orderly  and  well-regulated  conduct. 

To  these  Kircher  and  others  have  added  musics  politioa,  which,  say 
they,  consists  in  that  harmonical  proportion,  which  in  every  well-regu- 
lated government  subsists  between  the  three  several  orders  of  the  people, 
the  high,  the  low,  and  the  middle  state. 

Kircher,  whose  inventive  fsculty  never  falls  him,  has  given  scales 
demonstrating  each  or  these  supposed  kinds  of  harmony ;  but  whoever 
would  be  farther  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  mundane  music,  as  it  is 
above  called,  or  is  desirous  of  knowing  to  what  extravagant  lengths  the 
human  imagination  may  be  led,  may  consult  the  writings  of  our  country- 
man Dr.  Robert  Fludd,  or  de  Fluctibus,  a  physician,  and  a  Rosicrusiiui 
Philosopher;  and  who,  though  highly  esteemed  for  ai»  learning  by 
Selden,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  mystics  that  ever  lived.  In 
a  work  of  Us  entitled,  Utriuique  Cosroi  majoris  scilicet  et  minorii 
metaphysicst  physics,  atque  technica  Historia,  printed  at  Oppenheim 
1017,  folio,  is  one  book  intitled  De  Mnsi(»  mundana,  wherein  the  author 
«zhibits  the  form  of  what  he  calls  Monochordum  mundanum,  an  instru- 
ment lepresenting  a  monochord,  with  the  string  screwed  up  by  a  hand 
that  issues  from  the  clouds.  Fludd  supposes  tne  sound  of  the  chord, 
when  open,  to  answer  to  terra  or  the  earth,  and  to  correspond  with  the 
note  gamut  in  the  scale  of  music :  from  thence  he  ascends  by  tones  and 
sendtonea,  in  regular  order,  to  water,  and  the  other  elements,  through 
<he  planets,  and  so  to  the  empyrsean,  answering  to  gg  in  the  ratio  of  the 
disdiapason. 

Mersennus  has  thought  this  diagram  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  Latin 
wcxk ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  most  of  the  plates  in  this  and  other  of 
Fludd's  works,  and  by  the  wajr  they  abound  with  them,  are  to  the  last 
degree  curious  tnd  diverting.  There  will  be  farther  occasion  to  speak  of 
4his  extraordinarv  man,  Fludd,  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
.  *  Seethe  Analysis  of  Quintilian,  in  chap.  xviiL  of  the  next  preceding  book. 


Tevo,  all,  excepting  Vossius,  musicians,  and  he  con- 
fessedly a  man  of  learning,  but  a  great  bigot,  and  of 
little  judgment :  the  sum  of  their  arguments  is,  that 
it  appears  by  the  writings  of  the  ancients  that  their 
skill  in  harmony  was  very  profound,  and  that  they 
reasoned  upon  it  with  all  the  accuracy  and  precision 
which  became  philosophers ;  that  the  very  first  dis- 
coveries of  the  nature  of  musical  consonance,  namely, 
those  made  by  Pythagoras,  tended  much  more  natu- 
rally to  establish  a  theory  of  harmony  than  of  mere 
melody  or  harmony  in  succession,  that  supposing 
Pythagoras  never  to  have  lived,  it  could  not  have 
happened,  but  that  the  innumerable  coincidences  of 
sounds  produced  by  the  voice  or  by  the  percussion 
of  different  bodies  at  the  same  instant,  which  must 
necessarily  occur  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years, 
could  not  fail  to  suggest  a  trial  of  the  effects  of 
concordant  sounds  uttered  together,  or  at  one  and 
the  same  point  of  time ;  that  those  passages  of  sacred 
writ  that  mention  commemoration  of  remarkable 
events,  or  the  celebration  of  public  festivals,  as  that 
of  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple,  with  a  great 
number  of  voices  and  instruments,  hardly  allow  of 
the  supposition  that  the  music  upon  these  occasions 
was  unisonous. 

All  this  it  may  be  said  is  mere  conjecture,  let  us 
therefore  see  what  farther  evidence  there  is  to  coun- 
tenance the  belief  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  different  parts  in  music;  Aristotle 
in  his  treatise  concerning  the  world,  lib.  V.  has 
this  question,  'If  the  world  is  made  of  contrary 
'  principles,  how  comes  it  that  it  was  not  long  ago 
'  dissolved  ?  *  In  answer  to  this  he  shows  that  its 
beauty,  perfection,  and  duration  are  owing  to  the 
admirable  mixture  and  temperament  of  its  parts, 
and  the  general  order  and  harmony  of  nature.  In 
his  illustration  of  this  argument  he  introduces  music, 
concerning  which  he  has  this  passage  :  Maaiic^  ^e 
o^eic  &/Jta  i^  tapeiCf  fiaKpvc  t€  19  €pa')(tic  ^oyywc 
fii^atray  kv  Zia^6paiQ  (f^wvaic,  fiiav  ^ireTeKtatv  &pfJLOvlay. 

*  Music,  by  a  mixture  of  acute  and  grave,  and  of 
'  long  and  short  sounds  of  different  voices,  yields  an 
'absolute  or  perfect  concentus  or  concert.* — Again, 
lib.  VI.  explaining  the  harmony  of  the  celestial 
motions,  he  says,  that '  though  each  orb  has  a  motion 
'  proper  to  itself,  yet  is  it  such  a  motion  as  tends  to 
'  one  general  end,  proceeding  from  a  principle  com- 
'  mon  to  all  the  orbs,  which  produce,  by  the  concord 
'  arising  from  their  motions,  a  choir  in  the  heavens :' 
and  he  pursues  the  comparison  in  these  words : 
Kaddirep  ^e  Iv  X^P^  KOpvi^aln  KaraplavrtQ^  (rvvevti^eT. 
wdc  o  \opOQ  avdpwv  tff  ore  19  yvyaiKUfy  iv  Zia^6paLQ 
f^vaiQ  oivTtpaiQ  itf  ^apvripaiQ  fiiav  hpixoviav  ififieXfi 
KtpavvvvTiav, 

Seneca,  in  his  Epistles,  has  this  passage.  '  Do  you 
'not  see  of  how  many  voices  the  chorus  consists, 
'  yet  they  make  but  one  sound  ?  In  it  some  are  acute, 
'  others  grave,  and  others  in  a  mean  between  both ; 
'women  are  joined  with  men,  and  pipes  are  also 
'interposed  among  them,  yet  is  each  single  voice 

*  concealed,  and  it  is  the  whole  that  is  manifest.*! 

t  '  Non  vides  quam  mnltoruro  vocibus  chorus  constett  unus  tamen  ex 

*  omnibus  sonus  redditur.  Aliqua  illic  acuta  est,  aliqua  gravU.  aliqua 
'media.      Accedunt  viris   feminse,  interponuntur  tibisD,  singolorum 

*  latent  voces,  omnium  apparent.'    Seneca  Epist.  84. 
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Cassiodorus  has  the  following  passage,  which  may 
seem  somewhat  stronger  :  '  Symphony  is  the  adjust- 
*  ment  of  a  grave  sound  to  an  acute,  or  an  acute  to 
'  a  grave  sound,  making  a  melody/ 

lYom  the  several  passages  above-cited  it  appears, 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  symphonetic 
music  of  a  certain  kind,  and  that  they  employed 
therein  voices  differing  in  degrees  of  acuteness  and 
gravity  ;  and  thus  far  the  affirmative  of  the  question 
in  debate  may  seem  to  be  proved. 

But  in  snpport  of  the  negative  we  have  the  au- 
thorities of  Glareanus,  Salinas,  Bottrigari,  Artusi, 
Cerone,  Elircher,  Meibomius,  Kepler,  Bontempi,  our 
countrymen  Morley,  Wallis,  and  others,  a  numerous 
band,  who  infer  an  absolute  ignorance  among  the 
ancients  of  harmony  produced  by  different  and  con- 
cordant sounds,  affecting  the  sense  at  the  same  instant, 
from  the  general  silence  of  their  writers  about  it,  for 
the  exceeding  skill  and  accuracy  with  which  they 
discussed  the  other  parts  of  music,  leave  no  room  to 
imagine  but  that  they  would  have  treated  this  in  the 
same  manner  had  they  been  acquainted  with  it :  what 
discoveries  accident  might  produce  in  that  long  series 
of  years  prior  to  the  time  of  Pythagoras  no  one  can 
say ;  history  mentions  none,  nor  does  it  pretend  that 
even  he  made  any  use  of  his  discovery,  other  than  to 
calculate  the  ratios  of  sounds,  regulate  the  system, 
and  improve  the  melody  of  his  time. 

That  voices  and  instruments,  to  a  very  great 
number,  were  employed  at  public  solemnities  is  not 
denied,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  consequence  that 
therefore  the  music  produced  by  them  consisted  of 
different  parts ;  at  this  day  among  the  reformed 
churches  singing  by  a  thousand  different  voices  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  divine  worship  is  no 
very  unusual  thing ;  and  yet  the  result  of  all  this 
variety  of  sound  is  hardly  ever  any  thing  more  than 
mere  melody,  and  that  of  the  simplest  and  most  art- 
less kind.  Thus  much  in  answer  to  the  arguments 
founded  on  the  improbability  that  the  ancients  could 
be  ignorant  of  symphonetic  harmony,  in  the  sense 
wherein  at  this  day  the  term  is  understood. 

With  respect  to  the  several  passages  above-cited, 
they  seem  each  to  admit  of  an  answer ;  to  the  first, 
produced  from  Aristotle,  it  is  said  that  the  word 
Symphony,  by  which  we  should  understand  the  har- 
mony of  different  sounds  uttered  at  one  given  instant, 
is  used  by  him  to  express  two  different  kind  of  con- 
sonance, symphony  and  antiphony ;  the  first,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  the  consonance  of  the  unison,  the 
other  of  the  octave.  In  his  Problems,  §  xix.  prob. 
16.  he  asks  why  symphony  is  not  as  agreeable  as 
antiphony  ?  the  answer  is,  because  in  symphony  the 
one  voice  being  altogether  like  the  other,  they  eclipse 
each  other ;  the  symphony  can  therefore  in  this  place 
signify  nothing  but  unisonous  or  integral  harmony  : 
and  he  elsewhere  explains  it  to  be  so,  by  calling  that 
species  of  consonance,  Omophony  ;  as  to  Antiphony, 
it  is  clear  that  he  means  by  it  the  harmony  of  an 
octave,  for  he  constantly  uses  the  word  in  that  sense ; 
and  lest  there  should  any  doubt  remain  about  it,  he 
says  that  it  is  the  consonance  between  sounds  pro- 
duced by  the  different  voices  of  a  boy  and  a  man,  that 
are  as  Nete  and  Hypate  ;  and  that  those  sounds  form 


a  precise  octave  is  evident  from  all  the  representations 
of  the  ancient  system  that  have  ever  been  given. 
The  sUm  of  Aristotle's  testimony  is,  that  in  his  time 
there  was  a  commixture  of  sounds,  which  produced 
a  concinnous  harmony :  no  doubt  there  was,  but  what 
is  meant  by  that  concinnous  harmony  his  own  words 
sufficiently  explain. 

As  to  Seneca,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  vox 
media  must  imply  two  extremes ;  but  what  if  in  the 
chorus  which  he  speaks  of,  the  shrill  tibiae  were  a 
disdiapason  above  the  voices  of  the  men,  and  that  the 
women  sung,  as  they  ever  do,  an  octave  above  them, 
would  not  these  different  bounds  produce  harmony  ? 
Certainly  they  would ;  but  of  what  kind  ?  Why  the 
very  kind  described  by  him,  such  as  seems  to  make 
but  one  sound,  which  can  be  said  of  no  harmony  but 
that  of  the  unison  or  octave. 

Lastly,  as  to  Cassiodorus,  his  words  are  'Sym- 
'  phonia  est  temperamentum  sonitus  gravis  ad  acutum 
'  vel  acuti  ad  gravem,  modulamen  efficiens,  sive  in 
'  voce,  sive  in  percussione,  sive  in  flatu  : '  *  as  to  the 
word  Temperamentum,  it  can  mean  only  an  adjust- 
ment; and  Modulamen  was  never  yet  applied  to 
sounds  but  as  they  followed  each  other  in  succession  : 
to  modulate  is  to  pass,  to  proceed  from  one  key  or 
series  to  another;  the  very  idea  of  modulation  i* 
motion :  the  amount  then  of  this  definition  is,  that 
the  attemperament  or  adjustment  of  a  grave  to  an 
acute  sound,  or  of  an  acute  to  a  grave  one,  constitute* 
such  a  kind  of  symphony  as  nothing  will  answer  to 
but  melody ;  which  is  above  shewn  to  be  not  in- 
stantaneous, but  successive  symphony  or  consonance. 

There  is  yet  another  argument  to  the  purpose. 
The  ancients  did  not  reckon  the  third  and  sixth 
among  the  consonances ;  this  is  taken  notice  of  by 
a  very  celebrated  Italian  writer,  Giov.  Maria  Artusi, 
of  Bologna,  who,  though  he  has  written  expressly  on 
the  imperfections  of  modern  music,  scruples  not 
therefore,  and  because  the  third  and  sixth  are  the 
beauty  of  symphoniac  music,  to  pronounce  that  the 
ancients  must  have  been  unacquainted  with  the 
harmony  of  music  in  parts,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  now  understood  :  f  and  an  author  whom  we 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  cite  more  at  large,, 
says  expressly  that  they  acknowledge  no  other  con- 
sonances than  the  diapason,  diapente,  and  diatessaron,. 
and  such  as  were  composed  of  them  ;  :|:  nor  does  it 
any  where  appear  that  they  were  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  discords,  or  with  the  pleasing 
effects  produced  by  the  preparation  and  resolution  of 
the  dissonances  ;  and  if  none  of  these  were  admitted 
into  the  ancient  system,  let  any  one  judge  of  its 
fitness  for  composition  in  different  parts. 

In  Morley*s  Introduction  is  a  passage  from  whence 
his  opinion  on  this  question  may  be  collected ;  and, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  musicians  that  this 
nation  ever  produced,  some  deference  is  due  to  it ; 
speaking  of  Descant,  §  he  uses  these  words  :  *  When  - 
'  descant  did  begin,  by  whom,  and  where  it  was  in- 

•  M.  Aur.  Cassiodor.  Opera.  De  Musica. 

t  Artusi  delle  Imperfettioni  della  Moderna  Musica.  Ragionam.  primo, 
Cart.  14. 

t  Mosurg.  torn.  I.  pag.  540. 

§  Deficant,  as  used  by  this  author,  has  two  significations ;  the  one 
answers  precisely  to  music  in  consonance,  the  other  will  be  explained 
hereafter. 
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*  vented,  is  uncertaine ;  for  it  is  a  great  controversie 
'amongst  the  learned  if  it  were  knowne  to  the 
'  antiquitie,  or  no ;  and  divers  do  bring  arguments  to 

*  prove,  and  others  to  disprove  the  antiquitie  of  it ;  and 

*  for  disproving  of  it,  they  say  that  in  all  the  workes 

*  of  them  who  have  written  of  musicke  before  Pran- 

*  chinus,  there  is  no  mention  of  any  more  parts  then 

*  one ;  and  that  if  any  did  sing  to  the  harpe  (which 

*  was  their  most  usu^d  instrument)  they  sung  the  same 
^  which  they  plaied.     But  those  who  would  affirme 

*  that  the  ancients  knew  it,  sale,  That  if  they  did  not 
'know  it,  to  what  ende  served  all  those  long  and 
'tedious  discourses  and  disputations  of  the  conso- 

*  nantes,  wherein  the  moste  part  of  their  workes  are 
'  consumed ;  but  whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  this 

*  I  will  say,  that  they  had  it  not  in  halfe  that  variety 

*  wherein  we  now  have  it,  though  we  read  of  much 

*  more  strange  eflfects  of  their  musicke  then  of  ours.' 
Annotations  on  Morley's  Introduction,  part  II. 

CHAP.    XXII. 

The  suffrage  of  Kircher,  in  a  question  of  this 
nature,  will  be  thought  to  carry  some  weight :  this 
author,  whose  learning  and  skill  in  the  science  are 
imiversally  acknowledged,  possessed  every  advantage 
that  could  lead  to  satisfaction  in  a  question  of  this 
nature,  as  namely,  a  profound  skill  in  languages,  an 
extensive  correspondence,  and  an  inquisitive  dis- 
position; and  for  the  purpose  had  been  indulged 
with  the  liberty  of  access  to  the  most  celebrated 
repositories  of  literature,  and  the  use  of  the  most 
vsduable  manuscripts  there  to  be  met  with ;  and  who, 
to  sum  up  all,  was  at  once  a  philosopher,  an  antiquary, 
an  historian,  a  scholar,  and  a  musician,  has  given  lus 
opinion  very  much  at  large  in  nearly  the  following 
words : — 

'It  has  for  some  time  been  a  question  among 
'*  musicians  whether  the  ancients  made  use  of  sever^ 
■*  parts  in  their  harmony  or  not :  in  order  to  determine 
'  which,  we  are  to  consider  their  polyodia  as  three - 

*  fold,  natural,  artificial,  and  unisonous  ;  I  call  that 
'^  natural  which  is  not  regidated  by  any  certain  rules 

*  or  precepts,  but  is  performed  by  an  extemporary  and 

*  arbitrary  symphony  of  many  voices,  intermixing 
'  acute  and  grave  sounds  together ;  such  as  we  observe 

*  even  at  this  time,  happens  amongst  a  company  of 
'  sailors  or  reapers,  and  such  people,  who  no  sooner 
'  hear  any  certain  melody  begun  by  any  one  of  them, 

*  than  some  other  immediately  invent  a  bass  or  tenor, 
^  and  thus  is  produced  an  harmony  extemporary,  and 

*  not  confined  by  any  certain  laws,  and  which  is  very 
'  rude  and  imperfect,  as  it  is  almost  always  unison, 
'  containing  nothing  of  harmony,  except  in  the  closes, 
'  and  therefore  of  no  worth ;  that  the  Greeks  had 
'  such  a  kind  of  music  none  can  doubt.     But  the 

*  question  is  not  concerning  this  kind  of  polyodia, 
'but  whether  they  had  compositions  for  several 
'  voices,  framed  according  to  the  rules  of  art.     I  liave 

*  taken  great  pains  to  be  satisfied  in  this  matter ;  and 
'  as  in  none  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  I  have 

*  met  with,  any  mention  is  made  of  this  kind  of  music, 

*  it  seems  to  me  that  either  they  were  ignorant  of  it. 


*  or  that  tliey  did  not  make  use  of  it,  as  imagining 
'  perhaps  that  it  interrupted  the  melody,  and  took 
'  away  from  the  energy  of  the  words ;  as  to  the  term 

*  Harmonici  concentus,  it  is  only  to  be  understood  of 
'  the  agreement  between  the  voice  and  the  sound  of 
'  the  instrument 

'  Those  who  attempt  to  prove  from  Euclid  that  the 
'  ancients  did  compose  music  in  really  different  parts, 

*  do  not  seem  to  understand  his  meaning ;  for  when 
'  he  mentions  the  four  parts  of  a  song,  ^ywyj),  tovi), 
'  fTETTela,  vXoicrl,  he  does  not  thereby  mean  the  four 

*  polyodical  parts  of  cantus,  altus,  tenor,  and  bass, 
'  but  so  many  different  affections  of  the  voice,  certain 
'harmonical  figures  or  tropes,   whereby  the  song 

*  acquired  a  particular  beauty  and  grace ;  for  what 

*  else  can  the  word 'AyoiyiJ  mean  than  a  certain  transi- 
'  tion  of  the  voice  from  some  given  sound  to  another 
'  that  is  related  to  it  Ton)  signifies  a  certain  stay  or 
'dwelling  on  a  sound;  nXoic^,  or  implication,  is  a 

*  particular  species  or  colour  of  the  *Aywy^,as  Uerreia, 
'  frisking  or  playing  on,  is  of  Tortl :  what  the'Aywyi) 
'  is  to  Tov^,  such  is  the  UXoicij  to  the  Ilcrrc/a. 

'  Some  imagine  that  the  ancients  had  a  polyodical 

*  instrumental  music  from  the  diversity  of  their  pipes ; 
'and  are  of  opinion  that  at  least  an  organical  or 
'instrumental  harmony  or  s3rmphony,  regiilated  by 
'  art,  was  in  use  among  the  ancients,  because  their 
'autiiors  make  mention  of  certain  pipes,  some  of 
'  which  were  termed  UapOevioi,  or  fit  for  girls  ;  some 
'  Qai^Koi,  or  fit  for  boys  ;  some  TcXtot,  as  being  in  a 
*mean  between  the  acute  and  grave  sounds;  and 
'  others  ^wEpreXioi,  as  agreeing  with  the  grave.  The 
'  better  to  clear  up  this  doubt,  we  must  consider  the 
'  organical  polyodia  as  twofold,  natural  and  artificial ; 
'  and  both  these  I  make  no  doubt  were  in  nse  as  well 

*  as  the  vocal  polyodia ;  for  it  is  very  probable  that 
'  such  as  played  on  those  pipes,  becoming  skilful  by 
'  such  practice,  invented  certain  symphonies  adapted 

*  to  their  purpose,  and  which  they  played  on  Uieir 
'  public  festivals,  distributing  themselves  into  certain 

*  chorusses.  Symphonies  of  this  sort  are  at  this  time 
'  to  be  heard  among  the  country  people,  who,  though 
'ignorant  of  the  musical  art,  exhibit  a  symphony, 
'such  a  one  as  it  is,  on  their  flutes  and  pipes  of 
'  different  sizes,  and  this  merely  through  the  judgment 
'  of  their  ear  ;  and  it  is  also  probable  that  the  ancient 
'  Hebrews  by  this  means  alone  became  enabled  to 
'celebrate  the  praises  of  God  on  so  many  Comua, 
'  Fistulas,  Litui,  Tubae,  Buccinae,  as  they  are  said  to 
'have  been  used  at  once  in  their  temple;  and  I 
'  remember  to  have  heard  the  Mahometan  slaves  in 
'  the  island  of  Malta  exhibit  symphonies  of  this  kind. 
'  An  affection  therefore  of  the  polyodia  is  implanted 
'  in  the  nature  of  man ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the 
'  ancients  knew  and  practised  it  in  the  manner  above 
^  related :  but  though  I  have  taken  great  pains  in  my 
'  researches,  I  could  never  find  the  least  sign  of  their 
'  having  any  artificial  organical  Melothesia  of  many 
'parts;  which,  had  they  been  acquainted  with  it, 
'  they  would  doubtless  have  mentioned,  it  being  so 
'  remarkable  a  thing.  What  Boetius,  Ptolemy,  and 
'  others  speak  concerning  harmony,  is  to  be  under- 
'  stood  only  as  to  a  single  voice,  to  which  an  instru-' 
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'ment  was  joined;   add  to  this  that  the  ancients 

acknowledged  no  other  concords  than  the  diapason, 

'  the  diapente,  and  the  diatessaron,  and  snch  as  were 

*  composed  of  them  ;  for  they  did  not  reckon  as  now, 
'the  ditone,  semiditone,  and  hexachord  among  the 

*  consonances.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  ancient 
'  Greeks  acknowledged  nothing  more  than  the  Mo- 
'  nodia,  adapted,  it  must  he  confessed,  with  much  care 
'  and  the  greatest  art  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre  or  the 
'tibia;  so  that  nothing  was  deficient  either  in  the 
'variety  of  the  modulation,  the  sweetness  of  the 
'singing,  the  justness  of  the  pronunciation,  or  the 
'gracefulness  of  the  body  in  all  its  gestures  and 
'  motions :  and  I  imagine  that  the  lyre  of  many 
'strings  was  sounded  in  a  harmonical  concentus  to 
'  the  voice,  in  no  other  manner  than  is  used  in  our 
'  days/  * 

Dr.  Wallis  has  given  his  opinion  on  this  important 
question  in  terms  that  seem  decisive ;  for  speaking 
of  the  music  of  the  ancients  he  makes  use  of  these 
words : — 

'  We  are  to  consider  that  their  music,  even  after  it 
'  came  to  some  good  degree  of  perfection,  was  much 
'  more  plain  and  simple  than  ours  now-a-days.  They 
'  had  not  concerts  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more  parta 

*  or  voices,  but  one  single  voice,  or  single  instrument 

*  a-part,  which  to  a  rude  ear  is  much  more  taking 
'  than  more  compounded  music ;  for  that  is  at  a  pitch 
'not  above  their  capacity,  whereas  this  other  con- 
'  founds  it  with  a  great  noise,  but  nothing  distinguish- 
*able  to  their  capacity.' f  And  again  in  the  same 
paper  he  says :  '  I  do  not  find  among  the  ancients 

*  any  footsteps  of  what  we  call  several  parts  or  voices 
'  (as  bass,  treble,  mean,  <fcc.  sung  in  concert),  answering 
'  to  each  other  to  complete  the  music'  And  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Ptolemy,  pag.  317,  he 
expresses  himself  on  the  same  subject  to  this  pur- 
pose : — *  But  that  agreement  which  we  find  in  the 

*  modern  music,  of  parts  (as  they  term  it)  or  of  two, 
'  three,  four,  or  more  voices  (singing  together  soimds 
'  which  are  heard  altogether),  was  entirely  unknown 
'  to  the  ancients,  as  far  as  I  can  see.' 

From  the  several  passages  above-cited,  it  appears 
that  the  question,  whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  music  in  consonance  or  not,  has  been 
frequently  and  not  unsuccessfully  agitated,  and  that  the 
arguments  for  the  negative  seem  to  preponderate. 
Nevertheless  the  author  of  a  book  lately  published, 
entitled  *  Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony,'  after 
taking  notice  that  Dr.  Wallis,  and  some  others,  main- 
tained that  the  ancients  were  strangers  to  symphoniac 
music,  has,  upon  the  strength  of  a  single  passage  in 
Plato,  been  hardy  enough  to  assert  the  contrary  :  his 
words  are  these  : — 

*  The  strongest  passage  which  I  have  met  with  in 
'  relation  to  this  long-disputed  point,  is  in  Plato ;  a 
'  passage  which  I  have  never  seen  quoted,  and  which 
'  I  shall  translate  :  "  Young  men  should  be  taught  to 
'*  sing  to  the  lyre,  on  account  of  the  clearness  and 
"  precision  of  the  sounds,  so  that  they  may  learn  to 
"  render  tone  for  tone.    But  to  make  use  of  different 

*  MuflUTg.  torn.  1.  pag*  537,  et  seq. 

t  Abridgment  of  Philofoph.  Transactions  by  Lowthorp  and  Jones, 
vol  I.  pag.  618. 


"  simultaneous  notes,  and  all  the  variety  belonging  to 
"  the  lyre,  this  sounding  one  kind  of  melody,  and  the 
"  poet  another — ^to  mix  a  few  notes  with  many,  swift 
"  with  slow,  grave  with  acute,  consonant  with  dis- 
"  sonant,  <fec.  must  not  be  thought  of,  as  the  time 
"  allotted  for  this  part  of  education  is  too  short  for 
"such  a  work."  Plat.  895.  I  am  sensible  that 
'  objections  may  be  made  to  some  parts  of  this  trans- 
'lation,  as  of  the  words  -jrvKvonycj  fiavorrig,  and 
^  avTitl>wyoic,  but  I  have  not  designedly  disguised 
'  what  I  took  to  be  the  true  sense  of  them,  after  due 
'  consideration.  It  appears  then  upon  the  whole,  that 
'  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  music  in  parts, 

*  but  did  not  generally  make  use  of  it.'  J 

Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  the 
discourse  of  Dr.  Wallis,  above-cited,  and  his  appendix 
to  Ptolemy,  with  the  several  paragraphs  in  the 
Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony,  relating  to  the 
question  in  debate,  and  calculated,  as  the  author  pro- 
fesses, to  vindicate  the  Greek  music,  will  discover  in 
the  one  the  modesty  of  a  philosopher,  and  in  the 
other  the  arrogance  of  a  dogmatist. 

Opinions  delivered  in  terms  so  positive,  and  indeed 
so  contemptuous,  as  this  latter  writer  has  chosen  to 
make  use  of,§  are  an  affront  to  the  understandings  of 
mankind,  who  are  not  to  be  supposed  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  the  notions  of  others  merely  because 
they  are  propagated  with  an  unbecoming  confidence : 
and  as  to  the  judgment  of  this  author  on  the  question 
in  debate,  the  least  that  can  be  said  of  it  is,  that  it  is 
founded  in  mistake  and  ignorance  of  his  subject ;  for, 
first,  it  is  very  strange,  seeing  how  much  the  powers 
of  harmony  exceed  those  of  mere  melody,  that  the 
ancients,  when  once  they  had  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  so  valuable  an  improvement  as  sym- 
phoniac music,  should  ever  forego  it.  The  moderns 
in  this  respect  were  wiser  than  their  teachers,  for  no 
sooner  did  they  discover  the  excellence  of  music  in 
parts  than  they  studied  to  improve  it,  and  have  culti- 
vated it  with  great  care  ever  since.  Secondly,  this 
writer,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  has  been  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  translating  those  words  of  his  author 
which  he  thinks  make  most  for  his  purpose,  in  a 
manner  which  he  confesses  is  liable  to  objections,  and 
into  such  English  phrase  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 

t  Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony,  p.  133.  Tbe  speech  in  the 
original,  containing  the  passage  of  which  it  is  pretended  that  above  is 
a  translation,  is  here  given  at  length,  as  it  stands  in  the  edition  of  Plato, 
by  MarsiHos  Ficinus ;  which  is  what  this  author  appears  to  have  made 
yoMeot'.—ToTiav  roiwv  iiX  x«P«>'  ^o7q  696yyoic  rrjc  \vpac 
irpo(TXP^(r9ai,  ffaftivdaQ  Hvtxa  r&v  xopodv,  rov  re  KiBapi^fiv 
1^  rbv  vaidevSfuvov,  &7rodid6vTaQ  vpotrxopBa  rd  ^Oiyfiara 
ToiQ  fOkyfJUttn'  rj)v  $*  inpo^vlav  i^  irouaXiav  rrjc  \vpagy. 
&\Xa  itkv  fuKfi  r&v  xop^&v  Utffwv,  dWa  Be  rs  rrjv  fieKtfiiiav 
^vvOsvroQ  fToirira'  i^  ^i)  i^  irvKvorrira  navortiri,  i^  rdxoc 
ppadvri)rtt  i^  6^irrira  fiapvrfiri^  vifn^aivov  i^  dvri^voy 
vapexoiiivnQ,  ^  r&v  pv9fi&Vt  itaavnaq  vavrotaird.  wotictK- 
fiara  wpoffapfi6rrovrac  roici  ^QoyyotQ  r^c  Xvpac*  v&.vra  tnf 
rd  rotadra  iii^  vpoa^peiv  roig  fitAAfsmv  iv  rpuriv  iretri  rb- 
rrjc  fisffiKtig  XP^^'/"*"  ^i^^V^f^at  Sid  r4x«C*  ^^  ydp  Ivavria, 
aXXiyXa  rapdrrovra  SvtrfiaOiav  Traptx^i'  Bel  H  Sri  ftdktffa 
eiffui0eXg  elvai  mg  visg. 

I  As  where  he  insinuates  a  resemblance  between  those  who  doubt  the 
truth  of  his  assertions  and  the  most  ignorant  of  mankind,  in  these 
words :  '  If  all  these  cireimistances  are  not  suflScient  to  gain  our  belief, 

*  merely  because  we  modems  have  not  the  same  musical  power,  then 
'  have  the  Kamschatcans  a  right  to  decide  that  it  is  impossible  to  foretel 

*  an  eclipse,  or  to  represent  all  the  elements  of  speech  by  about  twenty- 
'four  marks.' 
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is  not  intelligible.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  this  very 
passage  of  Plato,  upon  which  he  lays  so  much  stress, 
was  discovered  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  adduced 
for  the  very  purpose  for  which  he  has  cited  it,  by 
Mons.  TAbb^  Praguier,  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  occasioned 
a  controversy,  the  result  whereof  will  presently  be 
related. 

Monsieur  Praguier  had  entertained  a  high  opinion 
of  the  Greek  music,  and  a  belief  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  music  in  consonance;  in 
support  of  which  latter  opinion  he  produced  to  the 
academy  the  passage  above-cited,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Plato  de  Legibus,  lib.  VII.*  He  also  pro- 
duced for  the  same  purpose  a  passage  in  Cicero  de 
Kepublica,  and  another  from  Macrobius,  both  which 
are  given  in  the  note  subjoined.f 

Tlie  arguments  deduced  by  Mons.  Praguier  from 
these  several  passages,  were  learnedly  refuted  by 
Mons.  Burette,  a  member  also  of  the  academy  :  and 
as  to  the  interpretations  which  Mons.  Praguier  had 
put  upon  them,  the  same  Mons.  Burette  demonstrated 
that  they  were  forced  and  unwarranted,  either  by  the 
context  or  the  practice  of  the  ancients. 

The  substance  of  these  arguments  is  contained  in 
a  paper  or  memoir  entitled  Examen  d'un  Passage  de 
Platon  sur  la  Musique,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
History  of  the  Academy  of  Inscnptions,  tom.  III. 
pag.  118.  This  question  was  farther  prosecuted  by 
the  same  parties,  as  appears  by  sundry  papers  in  the 
subsequent  volumes  of  the  Bfistory  and  Memoirs  of 
the  above  Academy ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
troversy the  passages  above-cited  from  Aristotle, 
8eneca,  Cassiodorus,  and  others,  were  severally  insisted 
on.  As  to  those  from  Cicero  and  Macrobius,  and 
this  from  Horace, 

Sonante  mistum  tibiis  carmen  lyra, 
Hac  Dorium,  illis  Barbarum. 

Ad  Mecsnat.  Cpod.  ix. 

which  had  formerly  been  adduced  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, they  went  but  a  very  little  way  towards  proving 
the  affirmative  of  the  question  in  debate.  Mons. 
Burette  took  all  these  into  consideration ;  he  admits, 
that  the  ancients  made  use  of  the  octave  and  the 
fifteenth,  the  former  in  a  manner  resembling  the 
drone  of  a  bag-pipe ;  and  he  allows  that  they  might 
accidentally,  and  without  any  rule,  use  the  fourth  and 
fifth ;  but  this  is  the  farthest  advance  he  will  allow 
the  ancients  to  have  made  towards  the  practice  of 
symphoniac  music;  for  as  to  the  imperfect  con- 
sonances and  the  dissonances,  he  says  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  use  and  application  of  all  of  them  in 
harmony :  and  finally  he  demonstrates,  by  a  variety 

*  In  Stephens's  •dition  it  is  pag.  812,  and  in  that  of  Maniliiu  Fidnus 
895. 

t  *  Ut  in  fiditms*  ac  tibiis  atque  eantn  tpto,  ae  Todbns  eoncentus  est 
'  qoidam  tentndus  ex  distinctis  sonis,  qnem  immutatum  ac  discrepantem 
'  anres  eruditae  ferre  non  posiunt ;  isoue  eoncentus  ex  dissimilimarum 

*  Tocnm  nioderatione  concora  tamen  effldtur  et  oongroens :  sic  ex  sum- 
'  mli,  et  inflmis,  et  mediis  inteiiectis  ordinibus,  ut  sonis,  moderaU 

*  rattone  dvitas,  consensu  dissimilmiorum  conduit ;  et  quae  hannonia  a 

*  mnaicis  dieitur  in  cantu,  ea  est  in  dvitate  concoidia.'  Cioer.  lib.  ii.  do 
Repob.  Fragm.  pag.  627,  tom.  III. 

*  Tides  quam  multorum  Tocibns  chorus  constet  una  tamen  ex  omnibus 


radditur.  Aliqua  est  illic  acuta,  ^ua  gravis,  aliqua  media :  aocedunt 
^ixU  femina :  interponuatur  fistula.  Ita  singulorum  illic  latent  voces, 
omnium  apparent,  et  fit  eoncentus  ex  dissonls.'— Macrob.  Satumalior 


Proem. 


of  arguments,  that  the  ancients  were  absolute  strangers 
to  music  in  parts.  J 

Martini,  in  his  Storia  della  Musica,  vol.  I.  pag.  172, 
baa  given  an  abridgement  of  this  controversy,  as  it  lies 
dispersed  in  the  several  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  acquiesces  in  the 
opinion  of  Mons.  Burette,  who,  upon  the  whole, 
appears  to  have  so  much  the  advantage  of  his  op- 
ponents, that  it  is  highly  probable  this  dispute  will 
never  be  revived. 

To  speak  of  the  ancient  Greek  music  in  general, 
those  who  reflect  on  it  will  be  inclined  to  acquiese 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Wallis,  who  says,  he  takes  it 
for  granted,  *  that  much  of  the  reports  concerning  the 
'  great  effects  of  music  in  former  times,  beyond  what 
'  is  to  be  found  in  latter  ages,  is  highly  hyperbolical, 
'  and  next  door  to  fabulous ;  and  therefore,  he  adds, 

*  great  abatements  must  be  allowed  to  the  elogies  of 
'their  music*  Certainly  many  of  the  relations  of 
the  effects  of  music  are  either  fabulous  or  to  be  in- 
terpreted  allegorically,  as  this  in  Horace : — 

Silvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque  Deorum, 
Csedibus  &  victu  fcedo  deterruit  Orpheus ; 
Dictus  oh  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidosque  leones. 
Dictus  &  Amphion,  Thebanse  conmtor  Arcis, 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis,  &  prece  blanda. 
Ducere  quo  vellet. 

Arte  Poetica,  lib.  II.  1.  391. 
The  wood-bom  race  of  men,  when  Orpheus  tam'd, 
From  acorns  and  from  mutual  blood  reclaim'd, 
This  priest  divine  was  fabled  to  assuage 
The  tiger's  fierceness,  and  the  lion's  rage. 
Thus  rose  the  Theban  wall ;  Amphion 's  lyre 
And  soothing  voice  the  list'ning  stones  inspire. 

Francis. 
Hyperbolical  expressions  of  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  music  signify  but  little  ;  for  these  convey  nothing 
more  than  the  ideas  of  the  relator :  and  every  man 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  he  can  invent  of  that, 
whatever  it  be,  that  has  administered  to  him  the 
greatest  delight  How  has  the  poet,  in  the  Prolusions 
of  Strada,  laboured  in  describing  the  contest  between 
the  nightingale  and  the  lutenist !  and  what  does  that 
celebrated  poem  contain,  but  a  profusion  of  words 
without  a  meaning  ? 

To  conclude,  every  one  that  undei-stands  music  is 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  utmost  effects  of  a  single 
pipe,  by  hearing  the  flute,  or  any  other  single  stop, 
finely  touched  on  the  organ :  and  as  to  the  lyre, 
whether  of  three,  four,  seven,  or  ten  strings,  it  is 
impossible  but  that  it  must  have  been  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  harp,  the  lute,  and  many  other  instru- 
ments in  use  among  the  modems. 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  state  of  music  in  the 

X  The  learned  Dr.  Joriin,  who,  with  the  character  of  a  rtrj  worthy 
man  and  a  profound  scholar,  poasested  that  of  a  learned  musician,  has 
delivered  his  sentiments  on  this  question  in  the  following  terms : — '  One 

*  would  think  that  an  ancient  musician,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
'  concords  and  discords,  who  had  an  instrument  of  many  strings  or  many 

*  keys  to  play  upon,  and  two  hands  and  ten  flni^ers  to  make  use  of,  would 

*  try  experiments,  and  would  fall  into  something  like  counterpoint  and 
'  composition  in  parts.    In  speculation  nothing  seems  more  probable, 

*  and  it  seemed  more  than  probable  to  our  skilful  musician  Dr.  Pepusch, 
'  when  I  once  conversed  with  him  upon  the  subject ;  but  in  fact  it  doth 

*  not  appear  that  the  ancients  had  this  kind  of  composition,  or  rather  it 
'  appears  that  they  had  not ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  a  man  shall  overlook 
'  discoveries  which  stand  at  his  elbow,  and  in  a  manner  intrude  them< 

*  selves  upon  him.'  Letter  to  Mr.  Avison,  published  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  Essay  on  Musical  Expression,  pag.  2G. 
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earlier  ages  of  the  world,  and  traced  the  ancient 
system  from  its  rudiments  to  its  perfection,  and 
thereby  brought  it  down  to  nearly  ttie  close  of  the 
third  century,  we  shall  proceed  to  relate  the  several 
subsequent  improvements  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  of  it,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occurred ;  and  shew  to  whom  we  owe  that  system, 
which  for  its  excellence  is  now  universally  adopted 
by  the  civilized  world. 

We  have  seen  that  hitherto  the  science  of  music, 
as  being  a  subject  of  very  abstracted  speculation, 
and  as  having  a  near  affinity  with  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  had  been  studied  and  taught  by  such  only 
as  were  eminent  for  their  skill  in  those  sciences  : 
of  these  the  far  greater  number  were  Greeks,  who, 
in  the  general  estimation  of  mankind,  held  the  rank 
of  philosophers.  The  accounts  hereafter  given  of  the 
Latin  writers,  such  as  Martianus  Oapella,  Macrobius, 
Cassiodorus,  and  others,  will  shew  how  little  the 
Romans  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  music ; 
and  in  general  their  writings  are  very  little  more 
than  abridgements  of,  or  short  commentaries  on  the 
works  of  Nicomachus,  Euclid,  Aristides  Quintilianus, 
Aristoxenus,  and  others  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  As  to 
Boetius,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  it  is  clear 
that  his  intention  was  only  to  restore  to  those  barba- 
rous times  in  which  he  lived,  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  principles  of  harmony,  and  to  demonstrate,  by 
the  force  of  mathematical,  reasoning,  the  proportions 
and  various  relations  to  each  other,  of  sounds ;  in  the 
doing  whereof  he  evidently  shews  himself  to  have 
been  a  Pythagorean.  As  this  was  the  design  of  his 
treatise  De  Musica,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the 
author  has  said  so  little  of  the  changes  that  music 
underwent  among  the  Latins,  or  that  he  does  but 
just  hint  at  the  disuse  of  the  enarmonic  and  chro- 
matic genera,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
characters  in  the  room  of  the  Greek. 

It  must  however  be  admitted,  that  for  one  im- 
provement of  the  system  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Latins,  namely,  the  application  of  the  Roman  capital 
letters  to  the  several  sounds  that  compose  the  scale, 
whereby  they  got  rid  of  that  perplexed  method  of 
notation  invented  by  the  Greeks  :  we  have  seen,  by 
the  treatise  of  Alypius.  written  professedly  to  explain 
the  Greek  musical  characters,  to  what  an  amazing 
number  they  amounted,  1240  at  the  lowest  computa- 
tion ;  and  after  all,  they  were  no  better  than  so  many 
arbitrary  marks  or  signs  placed  on  a  line  over  the 
words  of  the  song,  and,  having  no  real  inherent  or 
analogical  signification,  must  have  been  an  intole- 
rable burthen  on  the  memory.  These  the  Latins  re- 
jected, and  in  their  stead  introduced  the  letters  of 
their  own  alphabet.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  L, 
M,  N,  0,  P,  fifteen  in  number,  and  sufficient  to  ex- 
press every  sound  contained  in  the  disdiapason.  If 
it  be  asked,  how  could  this  small  number  serve  the 
purpose  of  more  than  1200?  the  answer  is,  that  this 
amazing  multiplicity  of  characters  arose  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  distinguishing  each  sound  with  respect  to  the 
genus,  and  also  the  mode  in  which  it  was  used ;  and 
before  this  innovation  of  the  Romans,  we  are  assured, 
that  both  the  enannonic  and  chromatic  genera  were 


grown  out  of  use,  and  that  the  diatonic  genus,  on 
accoimt  of  its  sweetness  and  conformity  to  nature, 
was  retained  amongst  them :  and  as  to  the  modes, 
there  is  great  reason  to  suspect,  that  even  at  the  time 
when  Ptolemy  wrote,  the  doctrine  of  them  was  but 
ill  understood;  fifteen  characters,  we  know,  are  at 
this  time  sufficient  to  denote  all  the  sounds  in  a  dia- 
tonic disdiapason,  and  consequently  must  have  been 
so  then. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  science  ot 
harmony  was  anciently  a  subject  of  philosophical 
enquiry ;  and  it  is  manifest,  from  the  account  herein 
before  given  of  them  and  their  writings,  that  the 
Greeks  treated  it  as  a  subject  of  very  abstract  specu- 
lation, and  that  they  neither  attended  to  the  physical 
properties  of  sound,  nor  concerned  themselves  with 
the  practice  of  music,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental. 
Ptolemy  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  Greek  harmo- 
nicians ;  and  from  his  time  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  cultivation  of  music  became  the  care  of  a  set  of 
men,  who,  then,  at  least,  made  no  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  philosophers.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  either  by  the  decline  of  philosophy  about  this 
period,  or  by  the  not  improbable  supposition,  that 
the  subject  itself  was  exhausted,  and  that  nothing  re- 
mained but  an  improvement  in  practice  on  that  foun- 
dation which  the  ancient  writers,  by  their  theory,  had 
BO  well  laid.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
it  is  certain,  that  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity the  cultivation  of  music  became  the  concern 
of  the  church :  to  this  the  Christians  were  probably 
excited  by  the  example  of  the  Jews,  among  whom 
music  made  a  considerable  part  of  divine  worship, 
and  the  countenance  given  to  it  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  by  those  who 
consider  the  eflfects  of  music,  its  influence  on  the  pas- 
sions, and  its  power  to  inspire  sentiments  of  the  most 
devout  and  affecting  kind,  if  it  easily  found  admit- 
tance into  the  worship  of  the  primitive  Christians : 
as  to  the  state  of  it  in  the  three  first  centuries,  we  are 
very  much  at  a  loss;  yet  it  should  seem  from  the 
information  of  St.  Augustine,  that  in  his  time  it  had 
arrived  at  some  degree  of  perfection ;  possibly  it  had 
been  cultivating,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empire,  from  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity. 
The  great  number  of  men  who  were  drawn  off  from 
secular  pursuits  by  their  religious  profession,  amidst 
the  barbarism  of  the  times,  thought  themselves  laud- 
ably employed  in  the  study  of  a  science  which  was 
found  to  be  subservient  to  religion  :  while  some  were 
engaged  in  the  oppugning  heretical  opinions,  others 
were  taken  up  in  composing  forms  of  devotions, 
framing  liturgies ;  and  others  in  adapting  suitable 
melodies  to  such  psalms  and  hymns  as  had  been  re- 
ceived into  the  service  of  the  church,  and  which  made 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  divine  offices:  all 
which  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  progress  of  human 
learning  was  then  in  a  great  measure  at  a  stand. 

But  as  the  introduction  of  music  into  the  service 
of  the  church  seems  to  be  a  new  «ra,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  a  little  more  particular,  and  relate  the  opinions 
of  the  most  authentic  writers,  as  well  as  to  the  recep- 
tion it  at  first  met  with,  as  its  subsequent  progress 
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among  the  converts  to  Christianity.  If  among  the 
acconnts  to  be  given  of  these  matters,  some  should 
carry  the  appearance  of  improbability,  or  should  even 
verge  towards  the  regions  of  fable,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  very  little  credit  would  be  due  to  history, 
were  the  writer  to  suppress  every  relation  against 
the  credibility  whereof  there  lay  an  objection.  His- 
tory does  not  propose  to  transmit  barely  matters  of 
real  fact,  or  opinions  absolutely  irrefragable ;  false- 
hood and  error  may  very  innocently  be  propagated, 
nay,  the  general  belief  of  falsehood,  or  the  existence 
of  any  erroneous  opinion,  may  be  considered  as  facts ; 
and  tJien  it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  historian  to  relate 
them.  Whoever  is  conversant  with  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  must  allow  that  the  superstition  of  some, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  others  of  them,  have  some- 
what abated  the  reverence  due  to  their  testimony. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  the  characters  of  Eusebius, 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  Evagrius,  for 
veracity  and  good  intelligence,  stand  so  high  in  the 
opinion  of  all  sober  and  impartial  men,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  withhold  our  assent  from  the  far  greater 
part  of  what  they  have  written  on  this  subject. 

The  advocates  for  the  high  antiquity  of  church- 
music  urge  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  in  its  favour, 
who,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  charges  them 
to  speak  to  themselves  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  their 
hearts  to  the  Lord;*  and  who  exhorts  the  Colos- 
sians  to  teach  and  admonish  one  another  in  psalms, 
hjrmns,  and  spiritual  songs.f  Cardinal  Bona  is  one 
of  these ;  and  he  scruples  not  to  assert,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  these  two  passages,  that  songs  and  hymns 
were,  from  the  very  establishment  of  the  church,  sung 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  faithfuL  Johannes  Damas- 
cenus  goes  farther  back;  and  relates,  that  at  the 
funeral  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  was  celebrated 
at  Gethsemane,  the  apostles,  assisted  by  angels,  con- 
tinued singing  her  requiem  for  three  whole  days 
incessantly.  The  same  author,  speaking  of  the  an- 
cient hymn  called  the  Trisagion,  dates  its  original 
from  a  miracle  that  was  performed  in  the  time  of 
Proclus,  the  archbishop :  his  account  is,  that  the 
people  of  Constantinople  being  terrified  with  some 
portentous  signs  that  had  appeared,  made  solemn 
processions  and  applications  to  the  Almighty,  be- 
seeching him  to  avert  the  calamities  that  seemed  to 
threaten  their  city,  in  the  midst  whereof  a  boy  was 
caught  from  among  them,  and  taken  up  to  heaven ; 
who,  upon  his  return,  related,  that  he  had  been  taught 
by  angels  to  sing  the  hymn,  in  Greek, 

Ayios  o  Bcoc,ay*oc  nTx^po^^ayioc  aOavaroc,  eXerjerov  rjfiac 

Holy  God,  holy  and  stroog,  holy  and  immortal,  have  mercy 
upon  us. 

The  truth  of  this  relation  is  questioned  by  some, 
who  yet  credit  a  vision  of  St.  Ignatius;  of  which 
Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account :  '  St.  Ignatius,  the  third  bishop  of 

*  Antioch,  in  Syria,  after  the  apostle  Peter,  who  also 

*  conversed  familiarly  with   the  apostles,  saw  the 

*  blessed  spirits  above  singing  hymns  to  the  Sacred 


•  Cbap.  V.  Terse  19. 


t  Chap.  iii.  vene  16. 


*  Trinity  alternately,  which  method  of  singing,  says 
'  the  same  historian,  Ignatius  taught  to  his  church ; 
'  and  this,  together  with  an  account  of  the  miracle 

*  which  gave  rise  to  it,  was  communicated  to  all  the 
'  churches  of  the  East*  J  Nicephorus,  St  Chrysos- 
tom,  Amalarius,  and  sundry  others,  acquiesce  in  this 
account  of  the  origin  of  antiphonal  singing ;  as  do 
our  countrymen,  Hooker,  Hammond,  Beveridge,  and 
Dr.  Comber. 

By  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  said  to  have  been, 
if  not  compiled  by  the  apostles  themselves,  at  least 
collected  by  Clement,  a  disciple  of  theirs,  the  order  of 
divine  worship  is  prescribed ;  wherein  it  is  expressly 
required,  that  after  the  reading  of  the  two  lessons, 
one  of  the  presbyters  should  sing  a  psalm  or  hymn 
of  David ;  and  that  the  people  should  join  in  singing 
at  the  end  of  each  verse.  It  would  be  too  little  to 
say  of  this  collection,  that  the  authority  of  it  is 
doubted,  since  it  is  agreed,  that  it  did  not  appear  in 
the  world  till  the  fourth  century ;  and  the  opinions 
of  authors  are,  that  either  it  is  so  interpolated  as  to 
deserve  no  credit,  or  that  the  whole  of  it  is  an  abso- 
lute forgery. 

Hitherto,  then,  the  high  antiquity  of  church-music 
stands  on  no  better  a  foundation  than  tradition, 
backed  with  written  evidence  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
have  scarce  a  pretence  to  authenticity:  there  are, 
however,  accounts  to  be  met  with  among  the  writers 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  that  go  near  to  fix  it  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

In  short,  the  aera  from. whence  we  may  reasonably 
date  the  introduction  of  music  into  the  service  of 
the  church,  is  that  period  during  which  Leontius 
governed  the  church  of  Antioch ;  that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween the  years  of  Christ  347  and  356,  when  Flavi- 
anus  and  Diodorus,  afterwards  bishops,  the  one  of 
Antioch  and  the  other  of  Tarsus,  divided  the  choris- 
ters into  two  parts,  and  made  them  sing  the  Psalms 
of  David  alternately,  Theodoret  Hist  Ecd.  lib.  IL 
cap.  xxiv. ;  a  practice,  says  the  same  author,  which 
began  first  at  Antioch,  and  afterwards  spread  itself 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Valesius  acquiesces  in  this 
account,  and  professes  to  wonder  whence  Socrates 
had  the  story  of  Ignatius's  vision.  Vales,  in  Socrat. 
Ub.  VI.  cap.  viii.  The  occasion  of  antiphonal  singing 
seems  to  have  been  this:  Flavianus  and  Diodorus, 
although  then  laymen,  but  engaged  in  a  monastic 
life,  were  in  great  repute  for  their  sanctity;  and 
Leontius,  their  bishop,  was  an  avowed  Arian,  whom 
they  zealously  opposed:  in  order  to  draw  off  the 
people  from  an  attendance  on  the  bishop,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  Flavianus  and  Diodorus,  was  a  preacher 
of  heresy,  they  set  up  a  separate  assembly  for  reli- 
gious worship,  in  which  they  introduced  antiphonal 
singing,  which  so  captivated  the  people,  that  the 
bishop,  to  call  them  back  again,  made  use  of  it  also 
in  his  church.  Flavianus,  it  seems,  had  a  high 
opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  this  kind  of  music ;  for  it 
is  reported,  that  the  city  of  Antioch  having,  by  a 
popular  sedition,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  3ie  Em- 
peror Theodosius,  sent  Flavianus  to  appease  him,  and 
implore  forgiveness;   who,  upon  his  first  audience, 

J  Hist.  Ecdca.  Ub.  VI.  cap.  viU. 
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though  in  the  imperial  palace,  directed  the  usual 
church-service  to  be  sung  before  him :  the  emperor 
melted  into  pity,  wept,  and  the  city  was  restored  to 
his  favour.  Other  instances  are  to  be  met  with  in 
history,  that  show  the  fondness  of  the  people  of  An- 
tioch  for  this  kind  of  music ;  and  which  favour  the 
supposition,  that  amongst  them  it  took  its  rise. 

Antioch  was  the  metropolis  of  Syria ;  the  example 
of  its  inhabitants  was  soon  followed  by  the  other 
churches  of  the  East ;  and  in  a  very  few  ages  after  its 
introduction  into  the  divine  service,  the  practice  of 
singing  in  churches  not  only  received  the  sanction  of 
public  authority,  but  those  were  forbidden  to  join  in  it 
who  were  ignorant  of  music.  For  at  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  held  between  the  years  of  Christ,  860  and 
370,  a  canon  was  made,  by  which  it  was  ordained. 
That  none  but  the  canons,  or  singing  men  of  the 
church,  which  ascend  the  Ambo,*  or  singing-desk, 
and  sing  out  of  the  parchment,  [so  the  words  are] 
should  presume  to  sing  in  the  church.  Balsamon 
seems  to  think  that  the  fathers  intended  nothing 
more  than  to  forbid  the  setting  or  giving  out  the 
Iiymn  or  psalm  by  the  laity :  but  the  reason  assigned 
by  Baronius  for  the  making  of  this  canon,  shews  that 
it  was  meant  to  exclude  them  totally  from  singing  in 
the  church-service ;  for  he  says  that  when  the  people 
and  the  clergy  sang  promiscuously,  the  former,  for 
want  of  skill,  destroyed  the  harmony,  and  occasioned 
such  a  discord  as  was  very  inconsistent  with  the 
order  and  decency  requisite  in  divine  worship.  Zo- 
nanus  confirms  this  account,  and  adds,  that  these 
canonical  singers  were  reckoned  a  part  of  the  clergy .f 
Balsamon,  in  his  scholia  on  this  canon,  says,  that 
before  the  Laodicean  council,  the  laity  were  wont,  in 
contempt  of  the  clergy,  to  sing,  in  a  very  rude  and 
inartificial  manner,  hymns  and  songs  of  their  own 
invention ;  to  obviate  which  practice,  it  was  ordained 
by  this  canon  that  none  should  sing  but  those  whose 
office  it  was.  Our  learned  countryman,  Bingham, 
declares  himself  of  the  same  opinion  in  his  Anti- 
quities of  the  Christian  Church,  book  III.  chap.  vii. 
and  adds,  that  from  the  time  of  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea the  psalmistee,  or  singers,  were  called  icaroyiKoi 
i//aXra(,  or  canonical  singers,  though  he  is  inclined  to 
think  the  provision  in  the  canon  only  temporary. 

CHAP.  XXTTL 

Great  stress  is  also  laid  on  the  patronage  given 
to  church-music  by  St  Basil,  St  Ambrose,  and  St 
Chrysostom ;  as  to  the  first,  he  had  part  of  his  edu- 
cation at  Antioch,  where  he  was  a  continual  spectator 
of  that  pompous  worship  which  prevailed  there.    He 

*  The  Ambo  was  •what  we  now  call  the  leading-deik,  a  place  made  on 
puxpose  for  the  readers  and  singers,  and  such  of  the  clergy  as  ministered 
in  tne  first  senrioe  called  Missa  Catechumenomm.  It  had  the  name  of 
Ambo,  not  as  Walaftidus  Strabo  imagines,  '  ab  amUendo,'  becaiue  it 
sazronnded  them  that  were  in  it,  but  firom  avatatviiv,  because  it  was 
a  place  of  eminency,  to  which  they  went  up  by  degrees  or  steps.  Bing- 
ham's Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  book  VIII.  chap.  v.  f  4. 

t  It  seems  they  were  one  of  the  many  orders  in  the  primitive  church, 
and  that  they  received  ordination  at  the  hands,  not  of  the  bishop  or 
dioriei^scopus,  but  of  a  presbyter,  using  this  form  of  words,  prescribed 
b^  the  canon  of  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage :  '  See  that  thou  believe 

*  m  thy  heart  what  thou  sbigest  with  thy  mouth ;  and  approve  in  thy 

*  works  what  thou  beUevest  in  thy  heart.'    Bingh.  Andq.  book  III. 
chap.  vii.  I  4. 


was  first  made  a  deacon  by  Meletius,  and  afterwards, 
that  is  to  say  about  the  year  371,  was  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  his  own 
country ;  and  in  this  exalted  station  he  contracted 
such  a  love  for  church-music,  as  drove  him  to  the 
necessity  of  apologizing  for  it  j:  In  his  epistle  to  the 
Neocsesarian  clergy,  still  extant,  he  justifies  the  prac- 
tice, saying,  that  the  new  method  of  singing,  at  which 
they  were  so  offended,  was  now  become  common  in 
the  Christian  church,  the  people  rising  before  day 
and  going  to  church,  where,  having  made  their  con- 
fessions and  prayers,  they  proceeded  to  the  singing 
of  psalms':  and  he  adds,  that  in  his  holy  exercise, 
the  choir  being  divided  into  two  parts,  mutually 
answered  each  other,  the  precentor  beginning,  and 
the  rest  following  him.  He  farther  tells  them,  that 
if  to  do  thus  be  a  fault,  they  must  blame  many 
pious  and  good  men  in  Egypt,  Lybia,  Palestine, 
Arabia,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria,  and  sundry  other  places. 
To  this  they  urged  that  the  practice  was  otherwise 
in  the  time  of  their  bishop  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  ; 
in  answer  to  which  Basil  tells  them,  that  neither  was 
the  Litany  used  in  his  time ;  and  that  in  objecting 
to  music,  while  they  admitted  the  Litany,  they 
strained  at  a  gnat  and  swallowed  a  camel. 

St  Chrysostom,  whose  primitive  name  was  John, 
was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  received  his  education 
there,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Meletius,  and 
presbjrter  by  Flavianus ;  and  having  been  accustomed 
to  the  pompous  service  introduced  by  the  latter  into 
the  Church  of  Antioch,  he  conceived  a  fondness  for 
it  When  he  became  bishop  of  Constantinople,  which 
was  about  a.  o.  380,  he  found  occasion  to  introduce 
music  among  his  people :  the  manner  of  his  doing 
it  is  thus  related :  The  Arians  in  that  city  were 
grown  very  insolent:  they  held  conventicles  at  a 
small  distance  without  the  walls ;  but  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  which  were  set  apart  for  the  public 
assemblies,  they  were  wont  to  come  within  the  city, 
where,  dividing  themselves  into  several  companies, 
they  walked  about  the  porticos,  singing  such  words 
as  these :  '  Where  are  they  who  affirm  three  to 
be  one  power?*  and  hymns  composed  in  defence 
of  their  tenets,  adding  petulant  reflexions  on  the 
orthodox  ;§  this  they  continued  for  the  greatest  part 

I  Vales.  In  Socrat.  lib.  IV.  cap.  xxvl. 

I  It  seems  that  the  orthodox  could  in  their  turns  not  <m]y  be  petulant^ 
but  industrious  in  provoking  their  enemies  to  wrath,  as  may  be  collected 
ttom  the  following  relation  of  Theodoret : — 

'Publia,  the  deaconess,  a  woman  admired  and  celebrated  for  her 

*  piety,  was  the  mother  of  the  famous  John,  who  for  many  vears  was  first 

*  presbyter  of  the  church  of  the  Antioch,  and  though  often  and  unanimously 
'  elected  to  the  apostolic  throne,  reftised  that  dignity.    She,  and  a  chorus 

*  of  consecrated  virgins  with  her,  spent  great  part  of  their  time  in  singing 

*  anthems  and  divine  songs ;  and  once  when  the  emperor  TJulian]  nad 
'  occasion  to  pass  by  them,  they  sung  psalms  chosen  purposely  to  expose 
'and  ridicule  the  extravagancies  of  neathenism  and  idolatry,  singing 

*  them  with  an  exalted  voice ;  and  among  the  rest  they  applied,  very 
'properiv  to  the  occasion,  the  hundred  and  fifteenth,  from  the  fourth  to 
' the  eighth  verse,  "Their  idols  are  sQver  and  gold,  even  the  work  of 
"men's  hands,  ftc."  "  Let  those  that  make  them  be  like  unto  them,  and 
'*  also  all  such  as  put  their  trust  in  them."  This  so  disturbed  the  empe- 
'  ror,  that  he  commanded  silence  should  be  kept  whenever  he  came  by 
'  that  place,  but  to  so  little  purpose,  that  upon  his  returning,  at  the 
'  motion  of  Publia  they  gave  him  another  welcome  in  these  words : — 
"  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered."    And  now  his  anger 

*  was  raised  so  high,  that  he  ordered  the  chantress  to  be  brought  before 

*  him,  and  had  her  beat  on  the  jbce  till  her  cheeks  were  stoned  with 
'  blood ;  which  efforts  of  the  tyrant's  unmanly  passion  the  aged  good 

*  woman  received  with  pleasure,  went  home,  and,  as  often  at  an  oppor- 
'  tunity  offered,  entertamed  him  still  with  the  very  same  sort  of  dia« 

*  agreeable  coniposiiions.'    llUt.  Eccles. 
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of  the  night ;  in  the  morning  they  marched  through 
the  heart  of  the  city,  singing  in  the  same  manner, 
and  80  proceeded  to  the  place  of  their  assembly. 
In  opposition  to  these  people,  St  Chrysostom  caused 
hymns  to  be  sung  in  the  night;  and  to  give  his 
performance  a  pomp  and  solemnity,  which  the  other 
wanted,  he  procured  crosses  of  silver  to  be  made  at 
the  charge  of  the  empress  Eudoxia,  which,  with 
lighted  torches  thereon,  were  borne  in  a  procession, 
at  which  Briso,  the  empress's  eunuch,  officiated  as 
precentor ;  this  was  the  occasion  of  a  great  tumult, 
in  which  Briso  received  a  wound  in  the  forehead 
with  a  stone,  and  some  on  both  sides  were  slain.* 
This  was  followed  by  a  sedition,  which  ended  in  the 
expxilsion  of  the  Arians.  This  manner  of  singing, 
thus  introduced  by  them,  was,  as  Sozomen  relates.f 
used  in  Constantinople  from  that  time  forwards ; 
however,  in  a  short  time  it  was  performed  in  such 
an  unseemly  way  as  gave  great  offence;  for  the 
singers,  affecting  strange  gestures  and  boisterous 
clamours,  converted  the  church  into  a  mere  theatre ; 
for  whic^  Chrysostom  reproved  them,  by  telling 
his  people  that  their  rude  voices  and  <&sorderly 
behaviour  were  very  improper  for  a  place  of  worship, 
in  which  all  things  were  to  be  done  with  reverence 
to  that  Being  who  observes  the  behaviour  of  every 
one  there. 

St  Ambrose,  who  had  entertained  a  singular  vene- 
ration for  St.  Basil,  like  him  was  a  great  lover  of  the 
church-service :  it  is  true  he  was  not  originally  an 
ecclesiastic,  but  having  been  unexpectedly  elected 
bishop  of  Milan,  he  applied  himself  to  the  duties  of 
the  episcopal  function.  Justina,  whom  the  emperor 
Valentinian  had  married,  proving  an  Arian,  com- 
menced a  prosecution  against  Ambrose  and  the  ortho- 
dox ;  during  which  the  people  watched  all  night  in 
the  church,  and  Ambrose  appointed  that  psalms  and 
hymns  should  be  sung  there  after  the  manner  of  the 
oriental  churches,  lest  the  people  should  pine  away 
with  the  tediousness  of  sorrow ;  and  from  this  event, 
which  happened  about  374,  we  may  date  the  intro- 
duction of  singing  into  western  churches. 

But  the  zeal  of  St  Ambrose  to  promote  this 
practice,  is  in  nothing  more  conspicuous  than  in  his 
endeavours  to  reduce  it  into  form  and  method;  as 
a  proof  whereof,  it  is  said  that  he,  jointly  with  St. 
Augustine,  upon  occasion  of  the  conversion  and 
baptism  of  the  latter,  composed  the  hymn  Te  Deum 
laudamus,  which  even  now  makes  a  part  of  the 
liturgy  of  our  church,  and  caused  it  to  be  sung  in 
his  diurch  at  Milan ;  but  this  has  been  discovered 
to  be  a  mistake::!:  this  however  is  certain,  that  he 
instituted  that  method  of  singing,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Cantus  Ambrosianus,  or  Ambrosian 

«  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  VI.  cap.  viU. 

t  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  VIII.  cap.  TiiL 

t  The  very  learned  Dr  Usher,  upon  the  authority  of  two  ancient 
mannseiipts,  ast erts  the  Te  Deum  to  have  been  made  by  a  bishop  of 
Triers,  named  Nicetlns  or  Nicettus,  and  that  not  till  about  the  year  500. 
which  was  almost  a  century  after  the  death  both  of  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Auffustine.  L'Estrange's  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  79.  The  Bene- 
dictines, who  published  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose,  judge  him  not  to 
have  been  the  author  of  it ;  and  Dr.  Cave,  though  at  one  time  he  was 
of  a  difibrent  Judgment,  and  bishop  Stillingfleet,  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Te  Deum  was  not  the  composition  of  St.  Ambrose,  or  of  him 
imd  St.  Augustine  jointly.  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 
Church,  book  XIV.  chap  il.  )  9. 


Chant,  a  name,  for  ought  that  now  appears,  not 
applicable  to  any  determined  series  of  notes,  but 
invented  to  express  in  general  a  method  of  singing 
agreeable  to  some  rule  given  or  taught  by  him. 
This  method,  whatever  it  was,  is  said  to  have  had 
a  reference  to  the  modes  of  the  ancients,  or  rather 
to  those  of  Ptolemy,  which  we  have  shewn  to  have 
been  precisely  coincident  with  the  seven  species  of 
the  diapason ;  but  St  Ambrose  conceiving  M  above 
four  to  be  superfluous,  reduced  them  to  that  number, 
retaining  only  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  the  Lydian,. 
and  the  Mixolydian,§  which  names  he  rejected, 
choosing  rather  to  distinguish  them  by  epithets  of 
number,  as  protos,  deuteros,  tritos,  tetrartos.  Hifr  ^ 
design  in  this  was  to  introduce  a  kind  of  melody 
founded  on  the  rules  of  art,  and  yet  so  plain  and 
simple  in  its  nature,  that  not  only  those  whose 
immediate  duty  it  was  to  perform  the  divine  service, 
but  even  the  whole  congregation  might  sing  it; 
accordingly  in  the  Romish  countries  the  people  now 
join  wi£  the  choir  in  chanting  the  divine  offices ; 
and  if  we  may  credit  the  relations  of  travellers  in 
this  re-spect,  this  distinguished  simplicity  of  the 
Ambrosian  Chant  is  even  at  this  day  to  be  remarked 
in  the  service  of  the  church  of  Milan,  where  it  was 
first  instituted. 

A  particular  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes, 

as  originally  constituted  by  St  Ambrose,  with  the 

subsequent  improvement  of  them  by  Gregory  the 

Great,  is  reserved  for  another  place  :  in  the  interim 

it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ecclesiastical  modes  are  also 

called  tropes,  but  more  frequently  tones ;  which  latter 

appellation  was  first  given  to  them  by  Martianua 

Capella,  as  we  are  informed  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman, 

in  hie  Glossary,  voce  FiuoDORiB.     The  following- 

scheme  represents  the  progression  in  each  : — 

d  e  f  g 

c  d  e  f 

J]  c  d  e 

a  It  c  d 

G  a  h  c 

P  G  a  h 

E  F  G  a 

D  E  F  G 

And  this  was  the  original  institution  of  what 
are  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  modes  or 
moods  of  the  ancients,  the  ecclesiastical  modes  or 
tones.  These  of  St  Ambrose,  however  well  cal- 
culated for  use  and  practice,  were  yet  found  to  be 
too  much  restrained,  and  not  to  admit  of  all  that 
variety  of  modulation  which  the  several  offices  in 
the  church-service  seemed  to  require ;  and  accord- 
ingly St  Gregory,  sumamed  the  Great,  the  first 
pope  of  that  name,  with  the  assistance  of  the  most 
learned  and  skilful  in  the  music  of  that  day,  set 
about  an  amendment  of  the  Cantus  Ambrosianus,. 
and  instituted  what  became  known  to  later  times  by 
the  name  of  the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  or,  the  Gre- 
gorian Chant :  but  as  this  was  not  till  near  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  time  of  St^ 
Ambrose,  the  account  of  this,  and  the  other  improve- 

I  Sir  Henry  Spelman  in  his  Glossary,  Toce  FmoiraKS,  in  the  place  of 
the  Mixolydlan  puts  the  Aolian. 
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ments  made  in  music  by  St  Gregory,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  another  place. 

With  respect  to  the  music  of  the  primitive  church, 
tiiough  it  consisted  in  the  singing  of  psalms  and 
hymns,  yet  was  it  performed  in  sundry  different  man- 
ners, that  is  to  say,  sometimes  the  psalms  were  sung 
by  one  person  alone,  the  rest  hearing  with  attention ; 
sometimes  they  were  sung  by  the  whole  assembly ; 
sometimes  alternately,  the  congregation  being  for 
that  purpose  divided  into  separate  choirs;  and,  lastly, 
by  one  person,  who  repeated  the  first  part  of  the 
verse,  the  rest  joining  in  the  close  thereof.* 

Of  the  four  different  methods  of  singing  above 
«numerat^,  the  second  and  third  were  very  properly 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  symphony  and  anti- 
phony,  and  the  latter  was  sometimes  called  respon- 
£aria;f  and  in  this,  it  seems,  women  were  allowed 
to  join,  notwithstanding  the  apostle's  injunction  on 
them  to  keep  silence. 

The  method  of  singing  in  the  laat  place  above 
mentioned,  clearly  suggests  the  origin  of  the  ofi&ce 
of  precentor  of  a  choir,  whose  duty,  even  at  this  day, 
it  is  to  govern  the  choir,  and  see  that  the  choral 
service  be  reverently  and  justly  performed. 

It  farther  appears,  that  almost  from  the  time 
when  music  was  first  introduced  into  the  service 
of  the  church,  it  was  of  two  kinds,  and  consisted  in 
a  gentle  inflection  of  the  voice,  which  they  termed 
plain-song,  and  a  more  artificial  and  elaborate  kind 
of  music,  adapted  to  the  hymns  and  solemn  offices 
contained  in  its  ritual ;  and  this  distinction  has  been 
maintained  through  all  the  succeeding  ages,  even  to 
this  time. 

Besides  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  church  above- 
mentioned,  we  are  told,  and  indeed  it  appears  from 
many  passages  in  his  writings,  that  Saint  Augustine 
was  a  passionate  lover  of  music ;  this  which  follows, 
taken  from  his  Confessions,  lib.  IX.  cap.  vi.  is  the 
most  commonly  produced  as  an  evidence  of  his  ap- 
probation of  music  in  the  church-service,  though,  it 
must  be  owned, he  lived  to  recant  it :  'How  abundantly 
^did  I  weep  before  Grod,  to  hear  those  hymns  of 
'thine;  being  touched  to  the  very  quick,  by  the 
''  voices  of  thy  sweet  church  song.  The  voices  flowed 
'  into  my  ears,  and  thy  truth  pleasingly  distilled  into 
'  my  heart ;  which  caused  the  affections  of  my  de- 
^  votion  to  overflow,  and  my  tears  to  run  over ;  and 
'happy  did  I  find  myself  therein.'  From  hence 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  that  he  enjoined  the 
use  of  it  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  He  wrote 
&  treatise  Be  Musica,  in  six  books,  chiefly,  indeed,  on 
the  subject  of  metre  and  the  laws  of  versification,  but 
interspersed  with  such  observations  on  the  nature 
of  the  consonances,  as  shew  him  to  have  been  very 
well  skilled  in  the  science  of  music. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  particular 
character,  either  of  St  Augustine  or  of  this  his  work : 

*  Bingham's  Antiq.  book  XIV.  chap.  I. 

t  In  this  distinction  betwe«n  symphoniac  and  antiphonal  psalmody, 
'we  may  discern  the  origin  of  the  two  different  methods  of  singing 
practised  in  the  Romish  and  Lutheran  churches,  and  of  those  that 
follow  the  rule  of  Calvin,  and  others  of  the  reformers :  in  the  former 
the  singing  is  antiphonal,  in  the  latter  it  is  a  plain  metrical  psalmody, 
in  which  all  Join  ;  so  that  for  each  practice  the  authority  of  the  primitive 
church  may  be  appealed  to. 


those  who  are  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history 
need  not  be  told,  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
for  the  time  he  lived  in,  of  lively  parts,  and  of  exem- 
plary piety.  To  such,  however,  whose  curiosity  is 
greater  than  their  reading,  the  following  short  ac- 
count of  this  eminent  father  of  the  church  may  not  be 
unpleasing : — 

He  was  bom  at  Thagaste,  a  city  of  Numidia,  on 
the  13th  of  November,  354.  His  father,  a  burgess  of 
that  city,  was  called  Patricius;  and  his  mother, 
Monica,  who  being  a  woman  of  great  virtue,  instructed 
him  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  In 
his  early  youth  he  was  in  the  rank  of  the  catechumens, 
and  falling  dangerously  ill,  earnestly  desired  to  be 
baptized  ;  but  the  violence  of  the  distemper  ceasing, 
his  baptism  was  delayed.  His  father,  who  was  not 
yet  baptized,  made  him  study  at  Thagaste,  Madaura, 
and  afterwards  at  Carthage.  St  Augustine,  having 
read  Cicero's  books  of  philosophy,  began  to  entertain 
a  love  for  wisdom,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  nevertheless,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  Manicheans.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  returned  to  Thagaste,  and  taught 
grammar,  and  also  frequented  the  bar :  he  afterwards 
taught  rhetoric  at  Carthage,  with  applause.  The 
insolence  of  the  scholars  at  Carthage  made  him  take 
a  resolution  to  go  to  Rome,  though  against  his 
mother's  will.  Here  also  he  had  many  scholars ;  but 
disliking  them,  he  quitted  Rome,  and  settled  at 
Milan,  and  was  chosen  public  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
that  city.  Here  he  had  opportunities  of  hearing  the 
sermons  of  St.  Ambrose,  which,  together  with  the 
study  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  the  conversion  of 
two  of  his  friends,  determined  him  to  retract  his 
errors,  and  quit  the  sect  of  the  Manicheans  :  this  was 
in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age.  In  the  vacation 
of  the  year  386,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  a  friend  of 
his,  named  Verecundus,  where  he  seriously  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  order 
to  prepare  himself  for  baptism,  which  he  received  at 
Easter,  in  the  year  387.  Soon  after  this,  his  mother 
came  to  see  him  at  Milan,  and  invite  him  back  to 
Carthage ;  but  at  Ostia,  whither  he  went  to  embark, 
in  order  to  his  return,  she  died.  He  arrived  in 
Africa  about  the  end  of  the  year  388,  and  having 
obtained  a  garden-plot  without  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  Hippo,  he  associated  himself  with  eleven  other 
persons  of  eminent  sanctity,  who  distinguished  them- 
selves by  wearing  leathern  girdles,  and  lived  there  in 
a  monastic  way  for  the  space  of  three  years,  exercising 
themselves  in  fasting,  prayer,  study,  and  meditation, 
day  and  night :  from  hence  sprang  up  the  Augustine 
friars,  or  eremites  of  St.  Augustine,  being  the  first 
order  of  mendicants ;  those  of  St  Jerome,  the  Car- 
melites, and  others,  being  but  branches  of  this  of  St 
Augustine.  About  this  time,  or  as  some  say  before, 
Valerius,  bishop  of  Hippo,  against  his  will  ordained 
him  priest :  nevertheless,  he  continued  to  reside  in 
his  Httle  monastery,  with  his  brethren,  who,  re- 
nouncing all  property,  possessed  their  goods  in 
common.  Valerius,  who  had  appointed  St  Augustine 
to  preach  in  his  place,  allowed  him  to  do  it  in  his 
presence,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  churches  in 
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Africa.  He  explained  the  creed,  in  a  general  council 
of  Africa,  held  in  393.  Two  years  alter,  Valerius, 
fearing  he  might  be  preferred  to  be  bishop  of  another 
church,  appointed  him  his  coadjutor  or  colleague,  and 
caused  him  to  be  ordained  bishop  of  Hippo,  by 
Megalius,  bishop  of  Calame,  then  primate  of  Numidia. 
St.  Augustine  died  the  28th  day  of  August,  430, 
aged  seventy -six  years,  having  had  the  misfortune  to 
see  his  country  invaded  by  the  Vandals,  and  the  city 
where  he  was  bishop  besieged  for  seven  months. 

The  works  of  St.  Augustine  make  ten  tomes ;  the 
best  edition  of  them  is  that  of  Maurin,  printed  at 
Antwerp,  in  1700 ;  they  are  but  little  read  at  this 
time,  except  by  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  church  and 
in  the  Spanish  universities;  our  booksellers  in 
London  receive  frequent  commisions  for  them,  and 
indeed  for  most  of  the  fathers,  from  Russia,  and  also 
from  Spain. 

About  this  time  flourished  Ambrosius  Aurelius 
Theodosius  Macrobius,  an  author  whose  name  ap- 
pears in  almost  every  catalogue  of  musical  writers 
extant ;  but  whose  works  scarcely  entitle  him  to  a 
place  among  them.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Theo- 
dosius the  younger,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor  of 
the  East,  anno  402.  He  was  a  man  of  singular 
dignity,  and  held  the  office  of  chamberlain  to  the 
emperor.  Fabricius  makes  it  a  question  whether 
he  was  Christian  or  a  Pagan.  His  works  are  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Somnium  Scipionis  of  Cicero,  in  two 
books,  and  Saturnalia  Convivia,  in  seven  books ;  in 
both  which  he  takes  occasion  to  treat  of  music,  and 
more  especially  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  The 
chief  of  what  he  says  concerning  music  in  general  is 
contained  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Somnium 
Scipionis,  and  is  taken  from  Nicomachus,  and  others 
of  the  followers  of  Pythagoras.  Martini  mentions 
also  a  discourse  on  mundane  music  of  his,  which  was 
translated  into  Italian  by  Ercole  Bottrigari,  with 
notes ;  but  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  manuscript,  and  by 
the  list  of  the  works  of  MacrobiusJ  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  ever  been  printed. 

Of  such  writers  as  Macrobius,  and  a  few  other  of 
the  Latins  who  will  shortly  be  mentioned,  that  have 
written  not  professedly  on  music,  but  have  briefly  or 
transiently  taken  notice  of  it  in  the  course  of  a  work 
written  with  some  other  view  than  to  explain  it, 
little  is  to  be  said.  There  is  nevertheless  a  Greek 
writer  of  this  class,  who  lived  some  considerable  time 
before  ^lacrobius,  and  indeed  was  prior  to  Porphyry, 
the  last  of  the  Greek  musical  writers  that  deserves  to 
be  taken  notice  of,  not  so  much  because  he  has  con- 
tributed to  the  improvement  of  the  science,  as  because 
in  a  voluminous  work  of  his  there  are  interspersed 
a  great  variety  of  curious  particulars  relating  to  it, 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  author  here  meant 
is  Athenseus  the  grammarian,  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  Grecian  Varro ;  he  was  bom  at 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  flourished  in  the  third 
century;  of  many  works  that  he  wrote,  one  only 
remains,  intitled  The  Deipnosophists,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Sophists  at  Table,  where  he  introduces  a  number 
of  learned  men  of  all  professions,  who  converse  upon 
various   subjects  at  the  table  of  a*Roman  citizen 


named  Larensius.  In  this  work  there  are  many 
very  pleasant  stories,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  facts^ 
citations,  and  allusions,  whicl^  make  the  reading  of  it 
extremely  delightful.  The  little  that  he  has  said  of 
music  lies  scattered  up  and  down  in  this  work,  which^ 
with  the  Latin  translation  of  it,  makes  a  large  folio 
volume. 

In  his  fourth  book,  pag.  174,  he  gives  the  name* 
of  the  supposed  inventors  of  the  ancient  musical  in- 
struments, and,  among  others,  of  Ctesibus,  and  of 
the  hydraulic  organ  constructed  by  him ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  this  is  the  most  ancient  and  authentic 
account  of  that  instrument  now  extant.  He  says, 
pag.  175,  that  the  Barbiton  or  lyre,  or,  as  Mersennua 
will  have  it,  the  viol,  was  the  invention  of  Anacreon ; 
and  the  Monaulon,  or  single  pipe,  of  the  Egyptian 
Osiris. 

Elsewhere,  viz.,  in  his  fourteenth  book,  he  speaks 
of  the  power  of  music,  and  of  the  fondness  which  the 
Arcadians,  above  all  other  people,  entertained  for  it : 
and  in  the  same  book,  pag.  637,  he  describes  that 
strange  instrument,  invented  by  Pythagoras  Zacyn- 
thius,  called  the  tripod  lyre,  corresponding  in  every 
particular  with  the  description  of  it  hereinbefore 
given  from  Blanchinus ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that 
Athenseus  expressly  says  that  the  three  several  sets 
of  chords  between  the  legs,  were  in  their  tuning 
adjusted  to  the  three  primitive  modes,  the  Dorian, 
the  Lydian,  and  the  Phrygian. 

Of  this  learned,  curious,  and  most  entertaining 
work,  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Dalechamp,  with  the 
Greek  original  and  Latin  translation  in  opposite 
columns.  To  this  are  added  the  animadversions  of 
Isaac  Casaubon,  which  are  very  curious,  and  make 
another  volume.  In  these  it  is  said  that  the  Music- 
orum  5tayca/Lt/iara,  or  Tablatura,  i.  ^.,  the  art  of 
writing  or  noting  down  of  music,  was  invented  by 
Stratonicus  of  Khodes.  Is.  Casaub.  Animadvers.  in. 
Athenaeum,  lib.  VIII.  cap.  xii. 

Martianus  Mineus  Felix  Capella  was  bom,  as 
Cassiodorus  testifies,  at  Madaura,  a  town  in  Africa, 
situated  between  the  countries  of  Getulia  and 
Numidia,  lived  at  Eome  under  Leo  the  Thracian, 
viz.,  about  the  year  of  Christ  457 ;  he  was  the  author 
of  a  work  intitled,  De  Nuptiis  Philologise  et  Mercurii, 
the  style  whereof,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  is  harsh, 
and  rather  barbarous,  though  others,  and  Fabricius 
in  particular,  who  terms  it  a  delightful  fable,*  think 
it  in  nowise  deserves  such  a  character  :  this  work, 
which  consists  of  prose  and  verse  intermixed,  is  in 
fact  a  treatise  on  the  seven  liberal  sciences,  and  con- 
sequently includes  a  discourse  on  music,  which  makes 
the  ninth  book  thereof,  and  is  introduced  in  the 
following  manner :  the  author  supposes  the  marrii^e 
of  Philologia,  a  virgin,  to  Mercury,  and  that  Venus 
and  the  other  deities,  as  also  Orpheus,  Amphion,  and 
Arion,  are  assembled  to  honour  the  solenmity;  the 
Sciences,  who,  to  render  the  work  as  poetical  as  may 
be,  are  represented  as  persons,  also  attend,  among 
whom  is  Harmonia,  described  as  having  her  head 
decked  with  variety  of  ornaments,  and  bearing 
sjmbols  of  the  faculty  over  which  she  is  feigned  to 

*  Biblioth.  Lat.  Art.  Cafella. 
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preside.  She  is  made  to  exhibit  the  power  of  sounds 
by  such  melody  as  Jupiter  himself  commends,  which 
is  succeeded  by  a  request  of  Apollo  and  Minerva  to 
imfold  the  mysteries  of  harmony.  She  first  craves 
leave  to  relate  that  she  formerly  was  an  inhabitant 
of  the  earth,  and  that  through  the  inspirations  of 
Pythagoras,  Aristoxenus,  and  others,  she  had  taught 
men  the  use  of  the  lyre  and  the  pipe ;  and  by  the 
singing  of  birds,  the  whistling  of  the  winds,  and  the 
murmuring  of  water-falls,  had  instructed  even  the 
artless  shepherds  in  the  rudiments  of  melody.  That 
by  the  power  of  her  art  she  had  cured  diseases, 
qmeted  seditions,  and  composed  and  attempered  the 
irregular  affections  of  mankind  ;  notwithstanding  all 
which,  she  had  been  contemned  and  reviled  by  those 
sons  of  earth,  and  had  therefore  sought  the  heavens, 
where  she  found  the  motions  of  the  orbs  regulated  by 
her  own  principles.  She  then  proceeds  to  explain 
the  precepts  of  harmony  in  a  short  discourse,  which, 
if  we  consider  the  substance  and  method  rather  than 
the  style  of  it,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  elegant 
composition,  and  by  much  the  most  intelligible  of 
any  ancient  treatise  on  the  science  of  music  now 
extant. 

Capella  concludes  this  ninth  book  of  his  treatise 
J)e  Nuptiis  thus :  *  When  Harmonia  had  run  over 
'  these  things  concerning  songs,  and  the  sweetness  of 
'  verse,  in  a  manner  both  august  and  persuasive,  to 

*  the  gods  and  heroes,  who  were  very  intent,  she  de- 
cently withdrew ;  then  Jupiter  rose  up,  and  Cymesis 
modulating  in  divine  symphonies,    came  to  the 

*  chamber  of  the  virgin,  to  the  great  delight  of  all.* 

The  above  discourse  of  Martianus  Capella  is  mani- 
festly taken  from  Aristides  Quintilianus,  of  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  it  is  very  little  more  than  an  abridg- 
ment, but  it  is  such  a  one  as  renders  it  in  some 
respects  preferable  to  the  original ;  for  neither  is  it 
BO  prolix  as  Quintilian's  treatise,  nor  does  it  partake 
of  that  obscurity  which  discourages  so  many  from 
the  study  of  his  work ;  and  when  it  is  said,  as  it  has 
been  by  some,  that  the  style  of  Capella  is  barbarous, 
this  must  be  taken  as  the  opinion  of  grammarians, 
who,  without  regarding  the  intrinsic  merit  of  any 
work,  estimate  it  by  certain  rules  of  classical  elegance, 
which  they  themselves  have  established  as  the  test 
of  perfection.  It  is  by  these  men,  and  for  this 
reason,  and  perhaps  because  he  had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  be  born  at  Home,  that  Capella  is  termed 
a  semi-barbarian,  and  his  writings  reprobated  as 
imworthy  the  perusal  of  men  of  science.*  But, 
notwithstanding  these  opinions,  one  of  the  best  gram- 
marians of  the  present  age,  the  learned  and  ingenious 

*  The  learned  bishop  of  ATranches  fa  aomewhat  leaa  aevere  in  his 
oenanre.  He  gives  the  following  character  of  Capella  and  his  work:— 
'  Martianus  Capella  has  given  the  name  of  satire  to  his  work  because  it 

*  is  written  In  verse  and  prose,  and  the  profitable  and  entertaining  parts 
*are  agreeably  Interwoven.    His  design  is  to  treat  of  the  arts,  which 

*  have  the  appellation  of  liberal :  and  these  he  represents  by  certain 
'  allegorical  personages,  with  attributes  proper  to  each.    The  principal 

*  action  in  this  fiible  is  the  marriage  of  Mercury  and  Philology,  a  feigned 
'  being,  intended  to  signify  the  love  of  literature.    The  artifice  of  this 

*  allegory  is  not  very  subtle,  and  as  to  the  style  it  is  barbarism  itself ; 
'and  for  the  figures,  they  are  unpardonably  bold  and  extravagant; 
'  besides  all  which  it  is  so  obscure  as  hardly  to  be  intelligible ;  otherwise 

*  it  Is  learned,  and  full  of  notions  not  common.  Some  write  that  the 
'  author  was  an  African ;  if  he  was  not,  his  harsh  and  forced  style  would 

*  induce  one  to  believe  he  was  of  that  country.  The  time  he  lived  in  is 
'unknown;  it  only  appears  ttiat  he  was  more 'indent  than  Jiutinian.' 
Huetius  de  rOrigine  des  Remains. 


author  of  Hermes,  or  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Universal  Grammar,  has  forborne  to  pass 
a  censure  of  barbarity  on  the  style  of  this  author : 
his  sentiment  of  him  is,  that  he  was  rather  a  philo- 
logist than  a  philosopher;  a  testimony  that  leaves 
him  a  better  character  than  some  of  those  deserve 
who  have  been  so  liberal  in  their  censures  of  him. 
It  has  been  said  above,  that  Fabricius  has  given  to 
the  treatise  De  Nuptiis  the  character  of  a  delightful 
fable;  and  Gregory  of  Tours  delivers  his  opinion 
of  it  at  large  in  the  following  words :  '  In  gram- 
'maticis  decent  legere,  in  dialecticis  altercationum 

*  propositiones  advertere,  in  rhetoricis  persuadere,  in 
'geometricis  terrarum  linearumque  mensuras  col- 
'ligere,  in  astrologicis  cursus  siderum  contemplari, 

*  in  arithmeticis  numerorum  partes  colligere,  in  har- 
^moniis  sonorum  modulationes  suavium  accentuum 
'carminibus  concrepare.'  Hence  it  may  seem  that 
Mr.  Malcolm  was  rather  too  hasty  in  condemning 
this  work ;  and  that  in  pronouncing  of  its  author  as 
he  has  done  in  his  Treatise  on  Music,  pag.  498,  that 
he  was  but  a  sorry  copier  from  Aristides,  he  has 
done  him  injustice.  Of  Capella*s  work,  De  Nuptiis 
Philologifle  et  Mercurii,  there  have  been  many  edi- 
tions;  that  of  Meibomius  is  the  most  useful  to 
a  musician;  but  there  is  a  very  good  one,  with 
corrections  and  notes,  by  Grotins,  in  octavo,  published 
in  1559,  when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

The  several  works  hereinbefore  enumerated  con- 
tain the  whole  of  what,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  we  are  to  understand  by  the  ancient  system 
of  music;  and  as  many  of  them  appear  to  be  of 
very  great  antiquity,  we  are  to  esteem  it  a  singular 
instance  of  good  fortune  that  they  are  yet  remaining; 
that  they  are  so,  is  owing  to  the  care  and  industry 
of  very  many  learned  men,  who,  from  public  li- 
braries, and  other  repositories,  have  sought  out  the 
most  correct  manuscripts  of  the  respective  authors, 
and  given  them  to  the  world  in  print ;  As  to  Aris- 
toxenus,  the  first  in  the  list  of  the  harmonical  writers, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  his  Elements  ever  appeared 
in  print,  till  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth, 
century,  inasmuch  as  Morley,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  our  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  a  very  learned  and 
inquisitive  man  in  all  matters  relating  to  musical 
science,  professes  never  to  have  seen  the  Elements 
of  Aristoxenus ;  Euclid  indeed  had  been  published 
in  the  year  1498,  in  a  Latin  translation  of  Georgius 
Valla,  of  Placentia,  but  under  the  name  of  Cleonidas, 
It  was  also,  in  1557,  published  at  Paris  in  Greek, 
with  a  new  Latin  translation  by  Johannes  Pena, 
mathematician  to  the  French  king,  but  in  a  very 
incorrect  manner;  other  editions  were  also  published 
of  it,  in  which  the  errors  of  the  former  were  multi- 
plied. At  length,  with  the  assistance  of  our  country- 
men Selden,  and  Gerard  Langbaine,  Marcus  Mei- 
bomius, a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  science,  and 
well  skilled  in  Greek  literature,  published  it,  to- 
gether with  Aristoxenus  Nicomachus,  Alypias,  Gau- 
dentius,    Bacchius   8enior,    Aristides    Quintilianus, 
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and  the  ninth  book  of  the  £able  de  Na{)tii8  Philo- 
logiae  et  Mercurii  of  Martianus  Capella,  with  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  first  seven  of  the  above-named 
writers,  a  general  preface  replete  with  excellent 
learning,  and  copious  notes  on  them  all. 

Besides  the  general  preface,  Meibomius  has  given 
a  particular  oue  to  each  author  as  they  stand  in  his 
edition,  which  prefaces,  as  they  contain  a  variety  of 
particulars  relating  to  the  respective  authors  and 
their  works,  and  are  otherwise  curious,  are  well 
worthy  of  attention.  The  Manual  of  Nicomachus 
was  first  published  and  translated  into  Latin  by 
Meibomius,  who  gives  the  author  a  very  great  cha- 
racter, and  with  great  ingenuity  fixes  the  time  when 
he  lived;  for  he  observes  that  Nicomachus  in  the 
course  of  his  work  mentions  Thrasyllus,  who  he 
says  he  thinks  to  be  the  same  with  one  of  that  name 
mentioned  frequently  by  Suetonius  in  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  and  by  the  old  commentator  on  Juvenal, 
Sat  VI.  as  a  famous  mathematician ;  and  from  hence 
he  infers  that  he  lived  after  the  time  of  Augustus. 

To  the  Isagoge  of  Alypius  the  preface  is  but  very 
short,  but  in  that  to  Gaudentius,  which  follows  it  next 
in  order  Meibomius  cites  a  passage  from  Cassiodorus, 
a  Latin  writer  on  music,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  will  presentiy  be  spoken  of,  from  whence 
he  thinks  the  age  when  Alypius  lived  may  in  some 
measure  be  learned.  He  observes  also  that  it  appears 
from  the  same  passage  of  Cassiodorus  that  GUudentius 
had  been  translated  into  Latin  by  a  Boman,  a  friend 
of  his,  named  MuUanus ;  *  the  whole  passage,  to 
give  it  together  as  it  stands  in  Cassiodorus,  is  in 
these  words  :  '  Gratissima  ergo  nimis  utilisque  cog- 
'  nitio,  quae  et  sensum  nostrum  ad  supema  erigit,  et 

*  aures  modulatione  permulcet :  quam  apud  Graecos 

*  Alypius,  Euclydes,  Ptolemseus,  et  caeteri  probabili 

*  institutione,  docuerunt.  Apud  Latinos  autem  vir 
'magnificus  Albinus  librum  de  hac  re,  compendio, 

*  sub  brevitate  conscripsit,  quem  in  bibliotheca  Rom» 

*  non  habuisse  atque  studios^  legisse  retinemus.     Qui 

*  si  forte  gentili  incursione  sublatus  est,  habetis  hie 
'  Gaudentium   Mutiani  Latinum :   quem  si  solicita 

*  intensione  legitis,  hujus  scientise  vobis  atria  patefacit 

*  Fertur  etiam  latio  sermone  et  Apuleium  Madauren- 
'  sam  instituta  hujus  operis  efficisse,  scripsit  etiam  et 
^  pater  Augustinus  de  Musica  sex  libros,  in  quibus 
^humanam  vocem,  rhythmicos  sonos,  et  harmoniam 
'modulabilem    in    longis    syllabis    atque   brevibus 

*  naturaliter  habere  monstravit.  Censorinus  quoque 
'  de  accentibus  voci  nostrae  ad  necessariae  subtiliter 
'  disputavit,  pertinere  dicens  ad  musicam  disciplinam : 
^quem  vobis  inter  cseteros  transcriptum  reliqui.' 
Cassiod.  de  Musica. 

Gaudentius  is  published  from  a  manuscript,  which 
the  editor  procured  of  his  friends  Selden  and  Lang- 
baine,  who  collated  it  for  him,  with  two  others  whidi 
had  been  presented  to  the  Bodleian  library,  the  one 
by  Sir  Henry  Savil,  and  the  other  by  William,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  formerly  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Oxford.  It  seems  that  our  countryman  Chilmead 
had  undertaken  to  publish  an  edition  of  Gaudentius, 
but  being  informed  that  Meibomius  had  entertained 

*  Mutianos  alto  translated  the  Homiliei  of  St.  Chrysoitoiii.  Fabr. 
Biblkxh.  Graec.  lib.  111.  cap.  x. 


a  design  of  giving  it  to  the  world,  he  generously  sent 
him  his  papers,  and  remitted  the  care  of  publishing 
them  to  him. 

Bacchius  Senior  was  first  published  in  the  original 
Greek,  and  with  a  French  translation  by  Mersennus, 
in  a  commentary  on  certain  chapters  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  written  by  him  to  explain  the  music  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  intitled  *  Questiones  et 
*Explicatio  in  sex  priora  capita  Geneseos,  quibus 
'  etiam  Graecorum  et  Hebraeorum  Musica  instauratur.' 
Of  this  translation  Meibomius,  in  his  general  preface, 
speaks  in  very  severe  terms ;  he  says  he  did  not  know 
that  any  such  was  extant,  till  he  was  informed  thereof 
by  his  fnend  Ismael  Bullialdus  ;  he  says  that  he  then 
had  it  brought  to  him  from  Paris  by  the  courier,  and 
that  if  he  had  seen  it  before  he  had  published  his 
notes  on  that  author,  they  would  have  been  made 
much  fuller  by  observations  on  his  errors.  However 
the  only  error  that  Meibomius  here  charges  Mer- 
sennus with,  is  that  of  having  confounded  the  Stantes 
with  the  Mobiles  in  his  representation  of  the  Systema 
maximum. 

Aristides  Quintilianus  is  taken  from  a  manuscript 
which  Meibomius  frequently  mentions  as  belonging 
to  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  which  was  contained  Alypius, 
Nicomachus,  Aristoxenus,  Aristides,  and  Bacchius. 
This  manuscript  was  deposited  in  the  library  of  Ley- 
den,  and  communicated  to  him  by  Daniel  Heinsius, 
together  with  two  manuscripts  of  Martianus  Capella. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  several  manuscripts 
above-mentioned,  and  a  correspondence  with  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time,  namely,  Selden,  Lang- 
baine,  Salmasius,  Leo  AUatius,  and  many  others, 
Meibomius  completed  his  edition  of  the  ancient  mu- 
sical authors,  and  published  it  at  Amsterdam  in  the 
year  1652,  with  a  dedication  to  Christina,  queen  of 
Sweden. 

With  respect  to  the  other  Greek  writers,  namely, 
Ptolemy,  Manuel  Bryennius,  and  Porphyry,  the 
former  of  these  was  published,  together  with  Por- 
phyry's Commentary,  by  Antonius  Gk)gavinus,  at 
Venice,  with  a  Latin  version  in  1562,  but,  as  it 
should  seem  from  Dr.  Wallis's  censure  of  it,  in  a  very 
inaccurate  manner :  Meibomius  somewhere  says  that 
he  had  intended  to  publish  both  Porphyry  and 
Manuel  Bryennius,  but  he  not  having  done  it.  Dr. 
Wallis  undertook  it,  and  has  given  it  to  the  world  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  works.  Most  of  the  manu- 
scripts that  were  made  use  of  for  the  above  pub- 
lications, had  been  carried  to  Constantinople  upon 
the  erection  of  the  eastern  empire,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  ravages  of  the  northern  invaders :  and  as 
that  city  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  leamilig  for 
some  centuries,  they,  together  with  an  immense  col- 
lection of  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  containing 
the  works  of  the  most  valuable  of  ihe  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  were  preserved  there  with  great 
care.  But  the  taking  and  sacking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  in  the  year  1453,  was  followed  by  an 
emigration  of  learning  and  learned  men,  who, 
escaping  from  the  destruction  that  threatened  them, 
settled  chiefly  in  Italy,  and  became  the  revivers  of 
literature  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe. 
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These  men  upon  their  removal  from  Constantinople 
brought  with  them  into  Italy  an  immense  treasure  of 
learning,  consisting  of  ancient  manuscripts  in  all  the 
several  branches  thereof,  which  they  disseminated  by 
lectures  in  the  public  schools  :  many  of  these  manu- 
scripts have  at  different  periods  been  printed  and 
.  dispersed  throughout  Europe,  and  others  of  them 
remain  xmpublished,  either  in  public  libraries,  or  in 
the  collections  of  princes  and  other  great  persons  * 

These  men  are  also  said  to  have  introduced  into 
Italy  the  knowledge  of  ancient  music,  which  they 
could  no  otherwise  do  than  by  public  lectures,  and  by 
giving  to  the  world  copies  of  the  several  treatises  of 
the  Greek  harmonicians,  hereinbefore  particularly 
mentioned ;  and  the  eflfects  of  these  their  labours  to 
cultivate  that  kind  of  knowledge  were  made  apparent 
by  Gaffurius,  or  Franchinus,  as  he  is  otherwise 
called,  who,  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
published  those  several  works  of  his,  which  have 
justly  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of  the  Father  of 
Music  among  the  modems. 

Before  the  migration  of  learning  from  the  East,  all 
that  was  known  of  the  ancient  music  in  the  western 
parts  of  Europe  was  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Censorinus,  Macrobius,  Martianus  Capella,  Boetius, 
Gassiodorus,  and  a  few  other  Latin  writers,  who,  as 
Meibomius  says  of  Capella,  might  very  justly  be 
termed  Pedarians,  inasmuch  as  they  were  strict  fol- 
lowers of  the  ancient  harmonicians ;  or  else  in  the 
works  of  a  very  learned  and  excellent  man,  to  whom 
this  censure  cannot  be  extended,  namely,  Boetius,  of 
whom,  and  of  whose  inestimable  work  De  Musica  a 
very  particular  account  will  shortly  be  given ;  in  the 
interim  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  some  inno- 
vations that  had  been  made  in  music  subsequent  to 
Ptolemy,  and  before  Boetius,  of  whom  we  are  about 
to  speak  ;  and  first  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  in- 
terval, if  not  before  the  commencement  of  it,  the 
genera,  at  least  in  practice,  were  reduced  to  one, 
namely,  the  diatonic :  and  next  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  method  of  notation  used  by  the  ancients,  the 
explanation  whereof  is  almost  the  sole  purpose  of 
Alypius's  book,  was  totally  changed  by  the  Romans, 
who  to  the  great  system,  which  consisted,  as  has  been 
shewn,  of  a  bisdiapason,  containing  fifteen  sounds, 
applied  as  many  letters  of  their  own  alphabet;  so 
that  assigning  to  Proslambanomenos  the  letter  A,  the 
system  terminated  at  P.  It  does  not  appear  that  at 
this  time,  nor  indeed  till  a  long  time  after,  any  marks 
or  characters  had  been  invented  to  denote  the  length 
or  duration  of  musical  sounds ;  nor,  notwithstanding 

*  The  manuscripts  relating  to  music  which  Kircher  procured  access  to 
for  the  purpose  of  coropilhig  his  Musurgia,  are  by  him  said  to  be  extant  in 
the  IU)rary  of  the  Roman  College ;  and  he  speaks  of  one  huge  tome  in 
particular,  in  which  he  says  are  the  several  works  of  Aristides  Quln- 
tilianus,  Bryennius,  Plutarch,  Aristotle,  Callimachus,  Aristoxenus, 
Alypius,  Ptolemy,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Boetius,  Martianus  Capella, 
Valui,  and  some  others.  In  the  account  of  the  late  discoveries  in  the 
mins  of  Herculaneum,  given  by  the  Abb^  Winckelman,  mention  is 
made  of  an  ancient  Greek  treatise  on  music  foiind  there,  written  by 
one  PhQodemus,  an  author  who  has  escaped  the  researches  of  the 
industrious  Fabricius.  Nevertheless,  a  philosopher  of  that  name  occurs 
among  the  Locrians,  in  Stanley's  list  of  the  Pythagorean  School.  Hist, 
of  Philosophy,  Pythagoras,  chap.  xxiv.  This  manuscript  the  anti> 
quaries  employed  by  the  King  of  Naples,  though  it  is  burned  to  a  crust, 
have  b^un  to  unroll ;  but  the  condition  of  it,  and  the  nature  of  the 
process  made  use  of  for  developing  it,  render  it  almost  impossible  that 
the  world  can  ever  be  the  better  for  its  contents.  See  the  Letter  of  the 
Abb6  Winckelman  to  Count  Bruhl  on  this  subject. 


all  that  has  been  said  about  the  rhythmiis  of  the  an- 
cients, does  it  in  the  least  appear  that  they  had  any 
rule  for  determining  the  length  of  the  sounds,  other 
than  that  which  constituted  the  measure  of  the  versesf 
to  which  those  sounds  were  severally  applied ;  which 
consideration  leaves  it  in  some  sort  a  question  whe- 
ther among  the  ancients  there  was  any  such  thing  as 
merely  instrumental  music. 

In  this  method  of  notation  by  the  first  fifteen  let- 
ters of  the  Latin  alphabet,  a  modem  will  discover  a 
great  defect ;  for,  being  in  a  lineal  position,  they  by 
their  situation  inferred  no  diversity  between  grave 
and  acute,  whereas  in  the  stave  of  the  modems  the 
characters  by  a  judicious  analogy  are  made  to  ex- 
press, according  to  their  different  situations  in  the 
stave,  all  the  differences  of  the  acute  and  grave  from 
one  extremity  of  the  system  to  the  other. 

ANrrius  Manlius  Torquatus  Severinus  BoETnJ8,t 
was  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  Latin  writers  on 
music ;  indeed  his  treatise  on  the  subject  supplied  for 
some  centuries  the  want  of  those  Greek  manuscripts 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  lost;  for  this 
reason,  as  also  on  account  of  his  superior  eminence  in 
literature,  he  merits  to  be  very  particularly  spoken 
of.  He  was  by  birth  a  Roman,  descended  of  an  an* 
cient  family,  many  of  whom  had  been  senators,  and 
some  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  consulate :  the 
time  of  his  birth  is  related  to  have  been  about  that 
period  in  the  Roman  history  when  Augustulus,  whose 
fears  had  induced  him  to  a  resignation  of  the  empire, 
wa3  banished,  and  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Herulians, 
began  to  reign  in  Italy,  viz.,  in  the  year  of  Christ  476, 
or  somewhat  after.  The  father  of  Boetius  dying 
while  he  was  yet  an  infant  his  relations  undertook 
the  care  of  his  education  and  the  direction  of  his 
studies;  his  excellent  parts  were  soon  discovered, 
and,  as  well  to  enrich  his  mind  with  the  study  of 
philosophy,  as  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, he  was  sent  to  Athens.  Returning  young  to 
Rome,  he  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  learning  and 
virtue,  and  promoted  to  the  principal  dignities  in 
the  state,  and  at  length  to  the  consulate.  Living  in 
great  affluence  and  splendour,  he  addicted  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology,  mathematics,  ethics,  and  logic ; 
and  how  great  a  master  he  became  in  each  of  these 
branches  of  learning  appears  from  those  works  of  his 
now  extant.  The  great  offices  which  he  bore  in  the 
state,  and  his  consummate  wisdom  and  inflexible 
integrity,  procured  him  such  a  share  in  the  public 
councils,  as  proved  in  the  end  his  destruction ;  for  as 

t  In  the  Chronology  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  pag.  14,  is  the  following 
passage: — '  In  the  year  1035  [before  Christ]  the  Idsei  Dactyli  [a  people 
'  supposed  to  have  come  from  Numidia,  vide  Heyl.  Cosm.  pag.  555.  edit. 
'1703]  find  out  iron  in  mount  Ida  in  Crete,  and  wwk  it  into  armour  and 
'  iron  tools,  and  thereby  give  a  beginning  to  the  trades  of  smiths  and 
'  armourers  in  Europe ;  and  by  singing  and  dancing  in  their  armour, 

*  and  keeping  time  by  striking  upon  one  another's  armours  with  their 
'  swords,  they  bring  in  music  and  poetry,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
'  nurse  up  the  Cretan  Jupiter  in  a  cave  of  the  same  mountain,  dancing 

*  about  him  in  their  armour.' 

The  origin  of  metrical  numbers,  and  of  the  rhythmus,  as  it  is  called, 
is  by  some  referred  to  this  event ;  but  admitting  this  as  a  fact,  it  does 
not  ascertain  the  time  when  the  characters  declaring  the  length  or  dura- 
tion of  sounds  were  first  invented ;  and  the  truth  is  that  these  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  modem  improvement  in  music. 

*  The  name  of  this  eminent  person  is  sometimes  written  Boethius.  Hqf- 
man,  in  his  lexicon^  determines  in  favour  of  Boetius,  and  il  is  to  be  notii^ 
that  in  the  ediUoH  of  the  works  of  Boeiiusj  printed  at  Venice  in  1499,  the 
tame  reading  is  un^formlg  adhered  to. 
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he  ever  employed  his  interest  in  the  king  for  the 
protection  and  enconragement  of  deserving  men,  so 
he  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  in  the  detection  of 
fraud,  the  repressing  of  violence,  and  the  defence  of 
the  state  against  invaders.  At  this  time  Theodoric 
the  Goth  had  attempted  to  ravage  the  Campania; 
and  it  was  owing  to  &e  vigilance  and  resolution  of 
Boetius  that  that  country  was  preserved  from  de- 
struclion.  At  length,  having  murdered  Odoacer, 
Theodoric  hecame  Hng  of  Italy,  where  he  governed 
thirty-three  years  with  prudence  and  moderation, 
during  which  time  Boetius  possessed  a  large  share  of 
his  esteem  and  confidence.  It  happened  about  this 
time  that  Justin,  the  emperor  of  &e  Elast,  upon  his 
succeeding  to  Anastasius,  made  an  edict  condemning 
all  the  Arians,  except  the  Gk)ths,  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment from  the  eastern  empire :  in  this  edict  Hor- 
misda,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  also  the  senate  concurred; 
but  Theodoric,  who,  as  being  a  Gk)th,  was  an  Arian, 
was  extremely  troubled  at  it,  and  conceived  an  aver- 
sion against  the  senate  for  the  share  they  had  borne 
in  this  proscription.  Of  this  disposition  in  the  king, 
three  men  of  profligate  lives  and  desperate  fortunes, 
Gaudentius,  Opilio,  and  Basilius,  took  advantage; 
for  having  entertained  a  secret  desire  of  revenge 
against  Boetius,  for  having  been  instrumental  in  the 
dismission  of  the  latter  from  a  lucrative  employment 
under  the  king,  they  accused  him  of  seversJ  crimes, 
such  as  the  stifling  a  charge,  the  end  whereof  was  to 
involve  the  whole  senate  in  the  guilt  of  treason ;  and 
an  attempt,  by  dethroning  the  king,  to  restore  the 
liberty  of  Italy ;  and,  lastly,  they  suggested  that,  to 
acquire  the  honours  he  was  in  possession  of,  Boetius 
had  had  recourse  to  magical  arts. 

Boetius  was  at  this  time  at  a  great  distance  from 
Rome;  however  Theodoric  transmitted  the  com- 
plaint to  the  senate,  enforcing  it  with  a  suggestion 
that  the  safety,  as  well  of  the  people  as  the  prince, 
was  rendered  very  precarious  by  this  supposed  design 
to  exterminate  the  Goths :  the  senate  perhaps  fearing 
the  resentment  of  the  king,  and  havmg  nothing  to 
hope  from  the  success  of  an  enterprize,  which,  sup- 
posing it  ever  to  have  been  meditated,  was  now  ren- 
dered abortive,  without  summoning  him  to  his  defence, 
condemned  Boetius  to  death.  The  king  however, 
apprehending  some  bad  consequence  from  the  exe- 
cution of  a  sentence  so  flagrantly  unjust,  mitigated 
it  to  banishment.  The  place  of  his  exile  was  Ti- 
cinum,  now  the  city  of  JPavia,  in  Italy:  being  in 
that  place  separated  from  his  relations,  who  had  not 
been  permitted  to  follow  him  into  his  retirement,  he 
endeavoured  to  derive  from  philosophy  those  com- 
forts which  that  alone  was  capable  of  affording  to 
one  in  his  forlorn  situation,  sequestered  from  his 
Mends,  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  a  capricious  tyrant;  and  accordingly  he 
there  composed  that  valuable  discourse,  entitled  De 
Consolatione  Philosophic.  To  give  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  this  book  would  be  needless,  it 
being  well  known  in  the  learned  world  :  one  re- 
markable circumstance  relating  to  it  is,  that,  by  those 
under  afiBiction  it  has  in  various  times  been  applied 
to.  as  the  means  of  fortifying  their  minds  and  re- 


conciling them  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
almost  as  constantly  as  the  scriptures  themselves. 
Our  Saxon  king  Alfred,  whose  reign,  though  happy 
upon  the  whole,  was  attended  with  great  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  had  recourse  to  this  book  of  Boetius,  at 
a  time  when  his  distresses  compelled  him  to  seek 
retirement;  and,  that  he  might  the  better  impress 
upon  his  mind  the  noble  sentiments  inculcated  in  it, 
he  made  a  complete  translation  of  it  into  the  Saxon 
language,  which,  within  these  few  years,  has  been 
given  to  the  world  in  its  proper  character :  Chaucer 
made  a  translation  of  it  into  English,  which  is 
printed  among  his  works,  and  is  alluded  to  in  these 
verses  of  his  : — 

Adam  Scrivener,  Y^^^  it  ^e  befalle 

Boece  or  Troiles  for  to  write  new, 

Under  thy  longe  lockes  thou  muft  have  the  fcalle  t 

But  after  my  makynge  thou  write  more  true ; 

So  ofte  a  daye  I  mote  thy  werke  renewe, 

It  to  correde,  and  eke  to  rubbe  and  icrape, 

And  al '»  thorow  thy  negligence  and  rape. 

And  Camden  relates,  that  queen  Elizabeth,  during 
the  time  of  her  confinement  by  her  sister  Mary,  to 
mitigate  her  grief,  read  and  aiterwards  translated  it 
into  very  elegant  English. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Boetius  would  have 
ended  his  exile  by  a  natural  death,  had  it  not  been 
for  an  event  that  happened  about  two  years  after  the 
pronouncing  his  sentence;  for,  in  the  year  524, 
Justin,  the  emperor,  thought  fit  to  promulgate  an 
edict  against  the  Arians,  whereby  he  commanded, 
without  excepting  the  Gbths,  as  he  had  done  lately, 
on  another  occasion,  that  all  bishops  who  maintained 
that  heresy  should  be  deposed,  and  their  churches 
consecrated  after  the  true  Christian  form.  To  avert 
this  decree,  Theodoric  sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor, 
which,  to  render  it  the  more  splendid  and  respectable, 
consisted  of  the  bishop  or  pope  himself,  who  at  that 
time  was  John  the  Second,  the  inmiediate  successor 
of  Hormisda,  and  four  others,  of  the  consular  and 
patrician  orders,  who  were  instructed  to  solicit  with 
the  emperor  the  repeal  of  this  decree,  with  threats, 
in  case  of  a  refusal,  that  the  king  would  destroy 
Italy  with  fire  and  sword.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  the  emperor  very 
artfully  contrived  to  receive  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  naturally  tended  to  detach  them  from  their  master, 
and  make  them  slight  the  business  they  were  sent  to 
negociate,  and  he  succeeded  accordingly ;  for  as  soon 
as  they  approached  the  city,  the  emperor,  the  clergy, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  people,  went  in  procession 
to  meet  them.  In  their  way  to  the  church,  the  upper 
band  of  the  emperor  was  given  to  the  bishop ;  and 
upon  their  arrival  there,  the  holy  father,  to  shew  his 
gratitude  for  the  honour  done  him  of  sitting  on  the 
right  of  the  imperial  throne,  celebrated  the  day  of 
the  Resurrection  after  the  Roman  use,  and  crowned 
Justin  emperor.  Of  the  insufferable  pride  and  arro- 
gance of  this  John  so  many  instances  are  related, 
that  no  one  who  reads  them  can  lament  the  fate 
which  afterwards  Lefel  him,  viz.,  that  he  died  in 
a  dungeon.  It  is  recorded,  that  upon  his  arrival 
at  Corinth,  in  his  way  to  Constantinople,  great 
enquiry  was  made  for  a  gentle  horse  for  him  to 
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ride  on ;  upon  which,  a  nohlemau  of  that  city  sent 
him  one  that,  for  the  goodness  of  its  temper,  had 
been  reserved  for  the  use  of  his  kdy;  the  bishop 
accepted  the  favonr,  and,  after  travelling  as  far  as 
he  diotight  fit,  returned  the  beast  to  the  owner  :  but 
behold  what  followed,  the  sagacious  animal,  conscious 
of  the  merit  of  having  once  borne  the  successor  of 
SL  Peter,  refused  ever  after  to  let  the  lady  mount 
him ;  upon  which  the  husband  sent  him  again  to  the 
Pope,  with  a  request  that  he  would  accept  of  that 
which  was  no  longer  of  any  use  to  the  owner.  This 
event,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  recorded  as  a  miracle ;  but 
if  we  allow  it  the  credit  due  to  one,  it  will  reflect 
but  little  honour  on  the  worker  of  it,  since  the 
utmost  it  proves  is,  that  the  Pope  had  the  power  of 
communicating  to  a  horse  a  qu^ity  which  had  ren- 
dered the  primitive  possessor  of  it  to  the  last  degree 
odious. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how,  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
priety, or  consistent  with  justice,  the  misbehaviour 
of  the  am)[>as8adors  could  be  imputed  to  Boetius,  who, 
all  this  while,  was  confined  to  the  place  of  his  exile, 
and  seemed  to  be  employing  his  time  in  a  way  much 
more  suited  to  his  circumstances  and  character  than 
in  the  abetting  the  misguided  and  malevolent  zeal  of 
either  of  two  enthusiastic  princes ;  nevertheless,  we 
are  told,  that  Theodorio  no  sooner  heard  of  the  be- 
haviour of  John  and  his  colleagues,  than  he  began  to 
meditate  the  death  of  Boetius :  he  however  suppressed 
his  resentment,  till  he  had  received  a  formal  complaint 
from  his  people  of  the  infidelity  of  those  trusted  by 
him.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  committed  the 
bishop  to  close  coo^ement,  wherein  he  shortly  after 
ended  his  days.  Had  his  revenge  stopped  here,  his 
conduct  might  have  escaped  censure,  but  he  completed 
the  ruin  of  his  character  by  sentencing  Boetius  to 
death,  who,  together  with  Symmachus,  the  father  of 
his  wife,  was  beheaded  in  prison  on  the  tenth  of  the 
kalends  of  November,  525.  In  order  to  palliate  the 
cruelty  of  the  king,  it  has  been  insinuated,  that  the 
treachery  of  his  ambassadors  was  a  kind  of  evidence 
that  the  conspiracy  had  a  foundation  in  truth ;  and 
that  fiust  once  established,  the  intimacy  which  had 
subsisted  for  several  years  between  Boetius  and  the 
bishop,  before  the  banishment  of  the  former,  furnished 
a  ground  for  suspicion  that  he  was  at  least  not 
ignorant  of  it  It  is  farther  said,  that,  as  if  he 
believed  the  conspiracy  to  be  real,  the  king  sent  to 
Boetius,  in  prison,  offers  of  pardon,  if  he  would  dis- 
close the  whole  treason ;  but  the  protestations  which 
he  made  upon  that  occasion  of  his  innocence,  afford 
the  strongest  evidence  that  could  be  given  that  he 
was  not  privy  to  it 

But  the  causes  of  this  severe  resolution  of  Theo- 
doric  are  elsewhere  to  be  sought  for :  he  was  arrived 
at  the  age  of  sevenl^-two,  and  for  some  years  had 
been  infected  ivrith  uie  vices  usually  imputed  to  old 
age :  he  had  reigned  more  than  thirty-three  years ; 
and  though  the  mildness  and  prudence  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  that  paternal  tenderness  with  which  he  had 
ruled  his  people,  were  greater  than  could  be  expected 
from  a  prince  who  had  made  his  way  to  dominion 
by  the  murder  of  the  rightful  sovereign,  the  dis- 


appointments he  had  met  with,  the  insults  that  had 
been  offered  him,  one  particularly  in  the  penon  of 
his  sister,  who  had  received  some  indignities  from 
the  African  Vandals,  the  contempt  that  had  been 
shewn  him  in  this  late  embassy,  and,  above  all,  his 
utter  inability  to  resent  these  injuries  in  the  way  he 
most  desired,  these  misfortunes  concurring,  deprived 
him  of  that  equanimity  of  temper  which  had  been 
the  characteristic  of  his  reign :  in  short,  he  grew  jea- 
lous, timid,  vindictive,  and  cruel;  and  i^r  this, 
nothing  he  did  was  to  be  wondered  at*  But  to 
return  to  Boetius. 

The  extensive  learning  and  eloquence  of  this  great 
man  are  conspicuous  in  his  works ;  and  his  singular 
merits  have  been  celebrated  by  the  ablest  writers  that 
have  lived  since  the  restoration  of  learning.  His  first 
wife,  for  he  was  twice  married,  was  namc^d  Helpes,  a 
Sicilian  lady  of  great  beauty  and  fortune,  but  more 
eminently  distinguished  by  the  endowments  of  her 
mind,  and  her  inviolable  affection  for  so  excellent  a 
man.  She  had  a  genius  for  poetry,  and  wrote  with 
a  degree  of  judgment  and  correctness  not  common  to 
her  sex.  He  desired  much  to  have  issue  by  her ; 
but  she  dying  young,  he  embalmed  her  memory  in 
the  following  elegant  verses : — 

Helpes  dicta  fui,  Siculee  regionis  alumna, 
Quam  procM  k  patria,  coningis  egit  amor. 
Quo  sine,  moesta  dies,  noz  anxia,  flebflis  hora 

Nee  solum  caro,  sed  spiritus  unus  erat 
Lux  mea  non  clause  est,  tali  remanente  marito, 
Majorique  anims,  parte  superstes  ero. 
Porticibus  sacris  tarn  nunc  peregrina  quiesoo, 

Judicis  etemi  testificata  tnronum. 
Ne  qua  menus  bustum  violet,  nisi  fortd  jugalls, 
H»c  iterum  cupiat  jungere  membra  suis. 
Ut  Thalami  cumuliq ;  comes,  nee  morte  reveller. 
£t  socios  vitce  nectat  uterque  cinis. 

His  other  wife,  Rusticiana,  was  the  daughter  of 
Quintus  Aurelius  Menius  Symmachus,  a  chief  of  the 
senate,  and  consul  in  the  year  485:  with  her  he 
received  a  considerable  accession  to  his  fortune.  He 
had  several  children  by  her ;  two  of  whom  arrived 
to  the  dignity  of  the  consulate.  His  conjugal  tender- 
ness was  very  exemplary ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that,  for  his  public  and  private  virtues,  he  was  one  of 
the  great  ornaments  of  that  degenerate  age  in  which 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  bom. 

The  tomb  of  Boetius  is  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of 
St  Augustine,  at  Pavia,  near  the  steps  of  the  chancel, 
with  the  following  epitaph : — 

Moeonia  et  Latia  lin^a  clarissimus,  et  qui 
Consul  eram,  hie  peni,  missus  in  enlium ; 
Et  quia  mors  rapuit?  Probitas  me  vexit  ad  auras, 
£t  nunc  fama  viget  maxima  vivit  opus. 

Many  ages  after  his  death  the  emperor  Otho  the 
Third    enclosed    his    bones,  then  lying  neglected 

«  Procoplnt  relatM  thai  be  wat  MgSitod  to  death;  the  IbUowliig  is  hie 
account  of  that  ttnunge  aoddent : — 

*  Symmachni  and  his  son-in-law,  Boethis,  jnst  men  and  great  retterers 
'  of  the  poor,  senators  and  consuls,  had  many  enemies,  liy  whoee  fidse 
'  accusations  Theodorio,  being  persuaded  that  they  plotted  against  him, 
'  put  them  to  death,  and  confiscated  their  estates.  Not  long  after,  bis 
'  waiters  set  befbre  him  at  supper  the  head  of  a  great  flsh«  wbloh  seemed 
'  to  him  to  be  the  head  of  Symmachus,  lately  murthered  ;  and  with  his 
*  teeth  sticking  out,  and  fierce  glaring  eyes,  to  threaten  him.  Betng 
'  frighted,  he  grew  chill,  went  to  bed  lamentinc  what  he  had  d<me  to 
'  Symmachus  and  Boetius,  and  soon  after  died.'  De  Bello  Gothico,  lib.  I. 
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amongst  the  rabbish,  in  a  marble  chest ;  upon  which 
occasion  Gerbert,  an  eminent  scholar  of  that  time, 
and  who  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  papal  chair 
by  the  name  of  Sylvester  the  Second,  did  honour  to 
his  memory  in  the  following  lines : — 

Roma  potens,  dum  jura  suo  declarat  in  orbe, 
Tu  pater,  et  patriae  Imnen,  Severine  Boeti, 
Consulis  officio,  rerum  disponis  habenas, 
Infundis  Imnen  studiis,  et  cedere  nescis 
Graecorum  ingeniis,  sed  mens  divina  coercet 
Imperimn  mundi.    Gladio  bacchante  Gothorum 
Libertas  Romana  perit :  tu  consul  et  ezul, 
Insignes  titulos  prseclara  morte  relinquis. 
Tunc  decuB  Imperii,  gummas  qui  preeeravat  artes, 
Tertius  Otho  sua  dignum  te  judicat  aiua ; 
^temumque  tui  statuit  monumenta  laboris, 
Et  bene  promeritum,  meritb  exomat  honestis. 

The  writings  of  Boetius,  the  titles  whereof  are 
given  below,*  seem  to  have  been  collected  with  great 
care :  an  edition  of  them  was  printed  at  Venice,  in 
one  volume  in  folio,  1499.  In  1570,  Glareanns,  of 
Basil,  collated  that  with  several  manuscripts,  and 
published  it,  with  a  few  various  readings  in  the 
margin.  To  render  his  author  more  intelligible,  the 
editor  has  inserted  sundry  diagrams  of  his  own ;  but 
has  been  careful  not  to  confound  them  with  the 
ori^nal  ones  of  Boetius. 

But  before  these,  or  indeed  the  doctrines  of  Boetius, 
can  be  rendered  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  state  the  general  drift  and  tendency  of  the  author, 
in  his  treatise  De  Musica ;  and  next  to  explain  the 
several  terms  made  use  of  by  him  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  proportions  of  the  consonances  and 
odier  intervals,  as  also  the  proportions  themselves, 
distinguishing  between  the  several  species  of  arith- 
meticid,  geometrical,  and  harmonical  proportion. 

The  design  of  Boetius  in  the  above-mentioned 
treadse  was,  by  the  aid  of  arithmetic,  to  demonstrate 
those  ratios  which  those  of  the  Pythagorean  school 
had  asserted  subsisted  between  the  consonances. 
These  ratios  are  either  of  equality,  as  1  : 1,  2  :  2, 
8  :  8,  or  of  inequality,  as  4  :  2,  because  the  first  con- 
tains the  latter  once,  with  a  remainder :  and  of  these 
ratios,  or  proportions  of  inequality,  there  are  five 
kinds,  as,  namely,  multiplex,  superparticular,  super- 
portient,  multiplex  superpa^cular,  and  multiplex 
Buperpartient ;  all  which  will  hereafter  be  explained. 

■  In  Poiphyrhiin  k  Vlctoiino  tnuailatuin,  lib.  II.  In  Porphyrhun  k 
M  Latinmn  fMtam,  lib.  V.  In  Prasdieamenta  ArUtoteUs,  lib.  iV.  In 
innim  de  Interpretatlone  Commentaria  minora,  lib.  II.  In  eondem  de 
InterpreUtioDe  Commentaria  nudora,  lib.  VI.  Analytioonmi  pil> 
Aristotelit,  Anitio  Ifanlio  Sererino  Boethio  interprete,  lib.  II. 


Analyticomm  poeteiionun  AriatoCelis,  Anitio  Manlio  Sererino  Boethio 
interprete,  lib.  II.  Introdnctio  ad  ei^egoricoe  Syllcwismoe,  lib.  I.  De 
Syllociamo  eatq{orlco,  lib.  II.  De  SyUogismo  hypothetico,  Ub.  II.  De 
Diriflone,  Kb.  I.  De  Difflnitione,  Ub.  I.  Topioorum  Aristotelis,  Anitio 
Ifanlio  Sererino,  interprete,  Ub.  VIII.  Elenchomm  Sophittioorum 
Ari^oCdia,  Anitio  Manlio  Sererino  Boethio  interprete,  lib.  II.  In 
Topiea  Cironie,  lib.  VI.  De  Diffcrentiis  Topicis,  Ub.  IV.  De  Consola- 
tiooe  Plilloeophis,  Incolenti^lbais  Johannu  Mnimelli  (partim  etiam 
Rodolphi  Agricolc)  Commentariif  illustrati,  lib.  V.  De  Sanota  Trini^ 
tste,  earn  (Hlberti  epieopi  PletaviensiB,  cognemento  porreta  doctiMimi 
otfan  viri  eommentarfie,  jam  primnm  ex  vetuetiseimo  aortpto  eodtoe  in 
lucem  editia,  lib.  IV.  Quorum  primua  oontinet  excellentem  St  piam 
doetrinam,  de  Trinitate  9t  Unitate  Dei :  qnomodo  Trinita  ait  unua 
Deua,  ft  non  Tree  Dii,  Ub.  I.  Secundna  tractat  Queationem  An  Pater, 
ft  FQiiu,  ft  Spiritna  Sanctua  aubatantiaUter  prcdicentur,  Ub.  I.  Tertiua 
eompleetitiir  Hebdoroaden :  An  omne  quod  ait,  bonum  ait,  lib.  I. 
Qnartoa  eridenter  ft  pld  docet,  in  Chriato  duaa  eaae  Naturae,  ft  unam 
Peraooam,  adTeraoa  Entrehen  ft  Neatorium,  Ub.  I.  De  Unitate  ft  Uno, 
lib.  I.  De  Dlacl^ina  Soholarium,  Ub.  I.  De  Arithtica,  Ub.  II.  De 
Maalcs,  Ub.  V.    De  Geometria,  Ub.  II. 


These  terms  are  made  use  of  by  Euclid,  and  others 
of  the  Greek  writers,  and  were  adopted  by  Boetius, 
and  through  him  have  been  continued  down  to  the 
Italian  writers,  in  whose  works  they  are  perpetually 
occurring;  and  though  the  modem  arithmeticians 
have  rejected  them,  and  substituted  in  their  places, 
as  a  much  shorter  and  more  intelligible  method  of 
designation,  the  numbers  that  constitute  the  several 
proportions,  it  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of 
the  ancient  writers,  that  the  terms  used  by  them 
should  also  be  understood. 

Another  thing  necessary  to  be  known,  in  order 
to  the  understanding  not  only  of  Boetius  and  his 
followers,  but  all  who  have  written  on  those  abstruse 
parts  of  music  the  ancient  modes,  the  ecclesiastical 
tones,  and  their  divisions  into  authentic  and  plagal, 
is  the  nature  of  the  three  different  kinds  of  pro- 
portion, namely,  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  har- 
monical; an  explanation  whereof,  as  also  of  the 
several  kinds  of  proportion  of  inequality  can  hardly 
be  given  in  terms  more  accurate,  precise,  and  in- 
telligible, than  those  of  Dr.  Holder,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Natural  Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony, 
chap.  V.  wherein,  after  premising  that  all  harmonic 
bodies  and  sounds  fall  under  numerical  calculations, 
he  speaks  thus  of  proportion  in  general : — 

'We  may  compare  (i.  e.  amongst  themselves) 
'either  (1)  magnitudes  (so  they  be  of  the  same 
'  kind)  ;  or  (2]  3ie  gravitations,  velocities,  durations, 
'sounds,  &c,  trom  tiience  arising;  or,  &rther,  the 
'  numbers  themselves,  by  which  tibe  things  compared 
'  are  explicated ;  and  if  these  shall  be  unequal,  we 
'may  then  consider  either,  first,  how  much  one  of 
'them  exceeds  the  other;  or,  secondly,  after  what 
'manner  one  of  them  stands  related  to  the  other 
'as  to  the  quotient  of  the  antecedent  (or  former 
'term)  divided  by  the  consequent  (or  latter  term) 
'  which  quotient  doth  expound,  denominate,  or  shew, 
'  how  many  times,  or  how  much  of  a  time  or  times, 
'  one  of  them  doth  contain  the  other :  and  this  by 
/'  the  Greeks  is  called  Xoyoc,  ratio,  as  they  are  wont 
V  to  call  the  similitude  or  equality  of  ratios  ai^oXoyca 
•  analogic,  proportion,  or  proportionality;  but  custom. 
'  and  the  sense  assisting,  will  render  any  over-curious 
'  application  of  these  terms  unnecessary. 

From  these  two  considerations  last  mentioned,  the 
same  author  says,  there  are  wont  to  be  deduced  three 
sorts  of  proportion,  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and 
a  mixed  proportion,  resulting  from  these  two,  called 
harmonical    These  are  thus  explained  by  him  : — 

'  1.  Arithmetical,  when  three  or  more  numbers 
'  in  progression  have  the  same  difiference ;  as  2,  4, 
'  6,  8,  (fee.  or  discontinued,  as  2,  4,  6 ;  14, 16, 18.' 

'  2.  G^metrical,  when  three  or  more  numbers 
'have  the  same  ration,  as  2,  4,  8,  16,  32;  or  dis- 
'  continued,  as  2,  4 ;  64, 128/ 

'  Lastly,  Harmonical,  (partaking  of  both  the  other) 
'  when  three  numbers  are  so  ordered,  that  there  be 
'  the  same  ration  of  the  greatest  to  the  least,  as  there 
'  is  of  the  difference  of  the  two  greater  to  the  dif- 
'  ference  of  the  two  less  numbers,  as  in  these  three 
'  terms,  3,  4,  6,  the  ration  of  6  to  3,  (being  the 
'greatest  and  least  terms)  is  duple;  so  is  2,  the 
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'  difference  of  6  and  4  (the  two  greater  numbers)  to 
'  1,  the  difference  of  4  and  3  ^the  two  less  numbers) 
'  duple  also.  This  is  proportion  harmonical,  which 
'diapason,  6  to  3,  bears  to  diapente,  6  to  4,  and 
'  diatessaron,  4  to  3,  as  its  mean  proportionals/ 

'Now  for  the  kinds v of  rations  most  properly 
'  so  called ;  i  e.  geometrical :  first  observe,  that  in 
'all  rations,  the  former  term  or  number,  (whether 
'greater  or  leaa)  is  always  called  the  antecedent; 
'  and  the  other  following  number,  is  called  the  con- 
'  sequent.  If  therefore,  the  antecedent  be  the  greater 
'term,  then  the  ration  is  either  multiplex,  super- 
'  particular,  superpartient,  or  (what  is  compounded  of 
'  these)  multiplex  superparticular,  or  multiplex  super- 
'  partient* 

'  1.  Multiplex  ;  as  duple,  4  to  2 ;  triple,  6  to  2 ; 
'  quadruple,  8  to  2.* 

'  2.  Superparticular ;  a63to2,  4to3,  5to4; 
'exceeding  but  by  one  aliquot  part,  and  in  their 
'  radical,  or  least  numbers,  fJways  but  by  one ;  and 
'these  rations  are  termed  sesqmaltera,  sesquitertia, 
'  (or  supertertia)  sesquiquarta,  or  (superquarta)  <fec. 
'  i^ote,  that  numbers  exceeding  more  than  by  one, 
'and  but  by  one  aliquot  part,  may  yet  be  super- 
'  |)articular,  if  they  be  not  expressed  in  their  radical, 
'  t.  e.  least  numbers,  as  12  to  8,  hath  the  same  ration 
'  as  3  to  2 ;  L  e.  superparticular ;  though  it  seem  not 
'  so  till  it  be  reduced  by  the  greatest  conmion  divisor 
'  to  its  radical  numbere,  3  to  2.  And  the  common 
'  divisor,  (i  e,  the  number  by  which  both  the  terms 
'may  severally  be  divided)  is  often  the  difference 
'  between  the  two  numbers ;  as  in  12  to  8,  the  dif- 
'  ference  is  4,  which  is  the  common  divisor.  Divide 
'  12  by  4,  the  quotient  is  3 ;  divide  8  by  4,  the 
'  quotient  is  2 ;  so  the  radical  is  3  to  2.  Thus  also, 
'  15  to  10,  divided  by  the  difference,  5,  gives  3  to  2 ; 
'  yet  in  16  to  10,  2  is  the  common  divisor,  and  gives 
'8  to  6,  being  superpartient  But  in  all  super- 
'  particular  rations,  whose  terms  are  thus  made  larger 
'by  being  multiplied,  the  difference  between  the 
'  terms  is  always  ike  greatest  common  divisor ;  as  in 
'  the  foregoing  examples.' 

'  The  diird  kind  of  ration  is  superpartient,  exceed- 
'  ing  by  more  than  one,  as  5  to  3 ;  which  is  called 
'  superbipartiens  tertias,  (or  tria)  containing  3  and 
'  f  8  to  5,  supertripartiens  quintas,  5  and  f.* 

'  The  fourth  is  multiplex  superparticular,  as  9  to 
' 4,  which  is  duple,  and  sesquiquarta;  13  to  4,  which 
'  is  triple  and  sesquiquarta.' 

'  The  fifth  and  last  is  multiplex  superpartient,  as 
'  11  to  4;  duple,  and  supertripartiens  quartas.'* 

'  When  the  antecedent  is  less  than  the  consequent, 
'  vis.,  when  a  less  is  compared  to  a  greater ;  then  the 
'  same  terms  serve  to  express  the  rations,  only  pre- 
'fixing  sub  to  them;  as,  submultiplex,  subsuper- 
'  particular,  (or  subparticular)  subsuperpartient,  (or 
'  subpartient)  (fee.  4  to  2  is  duple ;  2  to  4  is  subduple, 
'  4  to  3  is  sesquitertia ;  3  to  4  is  subsesquitertia,  5  to 

^  The  alMve  tenns  were  used  bj  the  ancient  geometers  and  arithme- 
tidani :  and  therefore,  Ibr  the  undentanding  of  aooh,  and  of  Boetiua  in 
narticttiar,  it  is  very  necessary  that  their  meaning  should  be  ascertained : 
but  the  manner  now  is  to  express  the  proportions  by  the  numbers  them* 
selres,  rather  than  by  the  terms;  and  briefly  to  say,  as  81  is  to  7,  or  as 
7  is  to  81,  rather  tliaa  to  say,  quadrupla  superbinartiens  septimas,  or 
subquadmpla  tupeitii  partiens  septimas.     vide  Harris's  Lex.  Tech. 
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'  3  is  superbipartiens  tertias ;  3  to  5  is  subsuper- 
'  bipartiens  tertias,  <fcc.' 

The  same  author  proceeds  to  find  how  the  habi- 
tudes of  rations  are  found  in  these  words  : — 

'  All  the  habitudes  of  rations  to  each  other,  are 
found  by  multiplication  or  division  of  their  terms, 
by  whidh  any  ration  is  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
another ;  and  there  may  be  use  of  progression  of 
rations  or  proportions,  and  of  finding  a  medium, 
or  mediety,  between  die  terms  of  any  ration ;  but 
the  main  work  is  done  by  addition  and  subtraction 
of  rations,  which,  though  they  are  not  performed 
like  addition  and  subtntction  of  simple  numbers  in 
arithmetic,  but  upon  algebraic  grounds,  yet  the 
praxis  is  most  easy.' 
'  One  ration  is  added  to  another  ration,  bj  mul- 
tiplying the  two  antecedent  terms  together,  u  e.  the 
antecedent  of  one  of  the  rations,  by  the  antecedent 
of  the  other.  (For  the  more  ease,  they  should  be 
reduced  into  their  least  numbers  or  terms);  and 
then  the  two  consequent  terms,  in  like  manner. 
The  ration  of  the  product  of  the  antecedents  to 
that  of  the  product  of  the  consequents,  is  equal  to 
the  other  two,  added  or  joined  together.  Thus, 
for  example,  add  the  ration  of  8  to  6 ;  i  ^.  (il 
radical  numbers)  4  to  3,  to  the  ratio  of  12  to  10 
i.  6. 6  to  5 ;  the  product  will  be  24  and  4- 
15,  i  6. 8  to  5 ;  you  may  set  them  thus, 
and  multiply  4  by  6,  they  make  24;  6 — 

which  set  at  the  bottom ;  then  multiply 

3  by  5,  they  make  15 ;  which  likewise  24  15 
set  under,  and  you  have  24  to  15 :  which  is  a  ratioE 
compounded  of  the  other  two,  and  equal  to  then, 
both.  Keduce  these  products,  24  and  15,  to  their 
least  radical  numbers,  which  is  by  dividing  as  £eu* 
as  you  can  find  a  common  divisor  to  them  both 
(which  is  here  done  by  3),  and  that  brings  them  to 
the  ration  of  8  to  5.  By  this  you  see  that  a  third 
minor,  6  to  5,  added  to  a  fourth,  4  to  3,  makes 
a  sixth  minor,  8  to  5.  If  more  rations  are  to  be 
added,  set  them  all  under  each  other,  and  multiply 
the  first  antecedent  by  the  second,  and  that  product 
by  the  third ;  and  again  that  product  by  the  fourth, 
and  so  on ;  and  in  like  manner  the  consequents.' 

'  This  operation  depends  upon  the  fifth  proposition 
of  the  eighth  book  of  Euclid;  where  he  shows 
that  the  ration  of  plain  numbers  is  compounded  of 
their  sides.     See  these  diagrams  : — * 
8 

2 


12 

'  Now  compound  these  sides.  Take  for  the  ante- 
'  cedents,  4,  the  greater  side  of  the  greater  plane, 
'  and  3,  the  greater  side  of  the  less  plane,  and  they 
'  multiplied  give  12.  Then  take  the  remaining  two 
'  numbers,  3  and  2,  being  the  less  sides  of  the  planes 
'  ^for  consequents),  and  they  give  6.  So  the  sides  ot 
'  4  and  3,  and  of  3  and  2,  compounded  (by  multiplying 
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the  antecedent  terms  by  themBelyee  and  the  con- 
seqnents  by  themselyes)  make  12  to  6 ;  i,e.  2  to  1, 
which  being  applied,  amounts  to  this  ;  ratio  sesqoi- 
altera  8  to  2,  added  to  ration  sesquitertia,  4  to  3, 
makes  duple  ration,  2  to  1.  Therefore,  diapente 
added  to  diatessaron,  makes  diapason.' 

'  Subtraction  of  one  ration  from  another  greater, 
is  performed  in  like  manner,  by  multiplying  the 
terms ;  but  this  is  done  not  laterally,  as  in  ad£tion, 
but  crosswise;  by  multiplying  the  antecedent  of 
the  former  (i  e.  of  the  greater)  by  the  consequent 
of  the  latter,  which  produceth  a  new  antecedent ; 
and  the  consequent  of  the  former  by  the  antecedent 
of  the  latter,  which  gives  a  new  consequent ;  and 
therefore,  it  is  usually  done  by  an  oblique  de- 
cussation of  the  lines.     For  example,  if 

4:    8    you  would  take  6  to  5  out  of  4  to  3,  you 

Xmav  set  them  down  thus :  Then  4,  mul- 
tipUed  by  5,  makes  20 ;  and  3,  by  6,  gives 
6    5    18;  so  20  to  18,  i  tf.  10  to  9,  is  the  re- 
20  18    mainder.    That  is,  subtract  a  third  minor 
10    9    out  of  a  fourth,  and  there  will  remain  a 

tone  minor. 
'Multiplication  of  ratios  is  the  same  with  their 
addition ;  only  it  is  not  wont  to  be  of  divers  rations, 
but  of  the  same,  being  taken  twice,  thrice,  or  oftener, 
as  you  please.  And  as  before,  in  addition,  you  added 
divers  rations,  by  multiplying  them ;  so  here,  in  mul- 
tiplication, you  add  the  same  ration  to  itself,  after 
the  same  manner,  viz.,  by  multiplying  the  terms  of 
the  same  ratio  by  themselves ;  i.  e.  the  antecedent 
by  itself,  and  the  consequent  by  itself,  (which  in 
other  words,  is  to  multiply  the  same  by  2)  and  will 
in  the  operation  be  to  square  the  ration  first  pro- 
pounded (or  give  the  second  ordinal  power;  the 
ration  first  given  beii^  the  first  power  or  side)  and 
to  this  product,  if  the  simple  ration  shall  again  be 
added,  (after  the  same  manner  as  before)  the  aggre- 
gate will  be  the  triple  of  the  ration  first  given ;  or 
tiie  product  of  that  ration,  multiplied  by  3,  viz.,  the 
cub^  or  third  ordinal  power.  Its  biquadrate,  or 
fourth  power,  proceeds  from  multiplying  it  by  4: ; 
and  so  successively  in  order,  as  far  as  you  please 
you  may  advance  the  powers.  For  instance,  the 
duple  ration,  2  to  1,  being  added  to  itself,  dupled 
or  multiplied  by  2,  produceth  4:  to  1,  (the  ration 
quadruple) ;  and  if  to  this,  the  first  again  be  added, 
(which  is  equivalent  to  multiplying  that  said  first 
by  3),  there  will  arise  the  ration  octuple,  or  8  to  1. 
Whence  the  ration,  2  to  1,  being  taken  for  a  root, 
its  duple  4  to  1,  will  be  the  square ;  its  triple,  8  to  1, 
the  cube  thereof,  <fec.  as  hath  been  said  above.  And 
to  use  another  instance ;  to  duple  the  ration  of  3  to  2, 
it  must  be  thus  squared  :— ^  by  3  gives  9 ;  2  by  2 
gives  4,  so  the  duple  or  square  of  3  to  2  is  9  to  4. 
Again,  9  by  3  is  27,  and  4  by  2  is  8 ;  so  the  cubic 
ration  of  3  to  2  is  27  to  8.  Again,  to  find  the 
fourth  power  or  biquadrate,  (t.  e.  squared  square,) 
27  by  3  is  81,  8  by  2  is  sixteen ;  so  81  to  16  is  the 
ration  of  3  to  2  quadrupled ;  as  it  is  dupled  by  the 
square,  tripled  by  the  cube,  Ac  To  apply  this 
instance  to  our  present  purpose,  3  to  2  is  the  ration 
of  diapente,  or  a  fifth  in  harmony ;  9  to  4  is  the 


'  ratio  of  twice  diapente,  (or  a  ninth,  viz.,  diapason, 
'  with  tone  major ;)  27  to  8  is  the  ration  of  thrice 
'diapente,  or  three  fifths,  which  is  diapason,  with 
'  sixdi  major,  viz.,  13  major ;  the  ration  of  81  to  16 
'  makes  four  fifths,  i.  e.  disdiapason,  with  two  tones 
'  major,  i.  e.  a  seventeenth  major,  and  a  comma  of  81 
'to  80.' 

'  To  divide  any  ration,  the  contrary  way  must  be 
'  taken ;  and  by  extracting  of  these  roots  respectively, 
'  division  by  their  indices  will  be  performed,  E.  gr, 

*  to  divide  it  by  2,  is  to  take  the  square  root  of  it ; 
'by  3,  tiie  cube  root;  by  4  the  biquadratic,  Ao, 
'  Thus,  to  divide  9  to  4  by  2,  the  square  root  of  9 

*  is  3,  the  square  root  of  4  is  2 ;  then  3  to  2  is  a 
'  ration  just  half  so  much  as  9  to  4.' 

CHAP.    XXV. 

Thb  nature  of  proportion  being  thus  explained, 
without  a  competent  knowledge  whereof  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  the  reading  of  Boetius,  it  remains 
to  give  such  an  account  of  his  treatise  De  Musica 
as  is  consistent  with  a  general  history  of  the  science, 
and  may  be  sufficient  to  invite  the  studious  inquirer 
to  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  most  valuable  work. 
Here  therefore  follow,  in  regular  order,  the  titles  of 
the  several  chapters  contained  in  the  five  books  of 
Boetius's  treatise  De  Musica,  with  an  abridgment  of 
such  of  them  as  seem  most  worthy  of  remark. 

Chap.  L  Musicam  naturaliter  nobis  esse  conjunc- 
tam,  et  mores  vel  honestare  vel  evertere. 

Boetius  in  this  chapter  observes,  that  the  sensitive 
power  of  perception  is  natural  to  all  living  creatures, 
but  that  knowledge  is  attained  by  contemplation. 
All  mortals,  he  says,  are  endued  with  sight,  but  whe- 
ther the  perception  be  effected  by  the  coming  of  the 
object  to  the  sight,  or  by  rays  sent  forth  to  it,  is  a 
doubt  When  any  one,  continues  he,  beholds  a  tri- 
angle or  a  square,  he  readily  acknowledges  what  he 
discovers  by  his  eyes,  but  he  must  be  a  mathema- 
tician to  investigate  the  nature  of  a  triangle  or  a 
square.  Having  established  this  proposition,  he 
applies  it  to  the  other  liberal  arts,  and  to  music  in 
particular;  which  he  undertakes  to  shew  is  con- 
nected with  morality,  inasmuch  as  it  disposes  the 
mind  to  good  or  evil  actions;  to  this  purpose  he 
expresses  himself  in  these  terms:  'The  power  or 
'faculty  of  hearing  enables  us  not  only  to  form  a 
'judgment  of  sounds,  and  to  discover  their  differ- 
'  ences,  but  to  receive  delight,  if  they  are  sweet  and 
'  adapted  to  each  other ;  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that, 
'  as  there  are  four  mathematical  sciences,*  the  rest 

*  The  four  nuiUieinatlcal  arts  are  arithmetio,  geometry,  miule,  and 
astroDom J  i  these  were  anciently  termed  the  quadririum,  or  fourfold 
way  to  knowledge ;  the  other  three,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  com- 
pleting the  number  of  the  seven  liberal  sciences,  were  termed  the 
trivium  or  threefold  way  to  eloquence.    Vide  Du  Cange,  rooe  Qua- 

D&ITIT7M. 

This  scholastic  division  is  reoogniied  In  an  ancient  monumental 
inscription  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  memory  of  GUbert  Cii8pin»  who 
died  abbot  of  Westminster  in  1117. 

Mitii  eras  Justus  prudens  fortis  moderatus 
Doctus  quadrivio  nee  minus  in  trivio. 

Widmore's  Hist  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
And  these  are  the  arts  understood  in  the  academical  d^rees  of  bachelor 
and  master  of  arts,  for  the  ancient  course  of  scholastic  institution  re- 
quired a  proficiencT  in  each.    The  satire,  as  it  is  called,  of  Martianns 
Capella,  De  Nuptiu  Philologin  et  Mereurii.  is  a  treatise  on  the  seven 
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labour  at  the  investigation  of  troth ;  but  this,  besides 

'  that  it  requires  speculation,  is  connected  with  mo- 

'rality;   for  there  is  nothing  that  more  peculiarly 

distingpiishes  human  nature,  than  that  disposition 

observable  in  mankind  to  be  one  way  affected  by 

sweet,  and  another  by  contrary  sounds;  and  this 

'affection  is  not  peculiar  to  particular  tempers  or 

'  certain  ages,  but  is  common  to  all ;   and  infants, 

'  young,  and  even  old  men,  are  by  a  natural  instinct 

'rendered  susceptible  of  pleasure  or  disgust  from 

*  consonant  or  discordant  sounds.  From  hence  we 
'may  discern  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
'  Plato  said,  that  the  soul  of  the  world  was  conjoined 
'  with  musical  proportion :  and  such  is  the  effect  of 
'  music  on  the  human  manners,  that  a  lascivious  mind 
'  is  delighted  with  lascivious  modes,  and  a  sober  mind 
'  is  more  disposed  to  sobriety  by  those  of  a  contrary 
'  kind :  and  hence  it  is  that  the  musical  modes,  for 

•  instance  the  Lydian  and  Phrygian,  take  their  names 
'  from  the  tempers  or  distinguishing  characteristics 
' of  those  nations  that  respectively  delight  in  them: 
'  for  it  cannot  be  that  things,  in  their  nature  soft> 
'  should  agree  with  such  as  are  harsh,  or  contrary- 
'wise;  for  it  is  similitude  that  conciliates  love; 
'  wherefore  Plato  hdd  that  the  greatest  caution  was 
'to  be  taken  not  to  suffer  any  change  in  a  well- 
'  monded  music,  there  being  no  corruption  of  man- 
'  ners  in  a  republic  so  great  as  that  which  follows  a 
'gradual  declination  from  a  prudent  and  modest 
'  music ;  for,  whatever  corruptions  are  made  in  music, 
'  the  minds  of  the  hearers  wiU  immediately  suffer  the 
'same,  it  being  certain  that  there  is  no  way  to 
'  the  affections  more  open  than  that  of  hearing :  and 
'  these  effects  of  music  are  discernible  among  different 
'nations,  for  the  more  fierce,  as  the  Getse,  are  de- 
'  lighted  with  the  harder  modes,  and  the  more  gentle 
'  and  civilized  with  such  as  are  moderate ;  although 
'  in  these  days  few  of  the  latter  are  to  be  found/ 

Boetius  then  proceeds  to  relate  that  the  LacedsB- 

monians,  sensible  of  the  great  advantages  resulting  to 

a  state  from  a  sober,  modest,  and  well-regulated 

music,  invited,  by  a  great  reward,  Taletas  the  Cretan 

to  settle  among  them,  and  instruct  their  youth  in 

music.    And  he  relates  that  the  Spartans  were  so 

jealous  of  innovations  in  their  music,  that^  for  adding 

only  a  single  chord  to  those  he  found,  they  banished 

Timotheus  from  Sparta  by  a  decree ;  which,  however 

he  could  come  by  so  great  a  curiosity,  he  gives  in  the 

original  Greek,  and  is  as  follows :— EIIEI  AE  TIMO- 

BEOS   O  MIAESIOS  HAPAriMENOS  EN   TAN 

AMETEPAN  HOAIN,  TAN  OAAAIAN  MOAHHN 

ATIMASAS.   KAI  TAN  AIA  HAN  EOTA  XOPAAN 

KIGAPIZEI,  AnorrPE^OMENOS  nOAY*ONIAN 

EISATON,    AYMAINETAI    TAS    AKOAS    TON 

NEON  AIA  TE  TAS  HOAYXOPAAS,  KAI  TAS 

KAINOTATAS  TOTTON  MEAEOS  APENNE  KAI 

nOIKIAAN  ANTIAHAOAN,  KAI  TETAPMENAN 

AM^IAYIAN    MOAHHN    EHI    XPOMATOS    ST- 

NEISTAMEN    TOYTOY    MEAEOS,   AIASTASIN. 

Hbcnl  •dencM :  GMtiodorus,  who  lired  about  half  a  century  after  him, 
wrote  alao  De  leptem  DlacipUnls;  and  others  of  the  learned  in  like  man- 
ner have  written  professedly  on  them  all.  Farther,  of  Joannes  Basingus 
dTe  Basbngstockius,  who  flourished  in  1253,  it  is  on  the  authority 
of  Matthew  Paris,  who  knew  him,  related  that  he  was,  *  Vir  quidem  in 
trivis  et  quadrivis  experientissimus.'    Tanner's  Bibliotheoa  481. 


ANTI  TAP  ENAPMONIO  HOIAN  ANTISTPE*ON 
AMOIBAN.    HAPAKAAAGEIS  AE  EN  TON  ArO- 
NA  TAS  EAEYSINIAS  AAMATPOS  AIXOS  AIE- 
*HMISATO   TAN   TO  MYGO  KIANHSIN:   TAN 
PAP  SEMEAA  OAYNAN  OYK  ENAEKATOS  NEOS 
AIAAXHN  EAIAA^K    EITA  HEPI  TOYTON  TON 
BASIAEAN  KAI  TOY  PHTOPOS  MEM^ATAI  TI- 
MOGEON,  EHANATIGETAI  AE  KAI  TAN  ENAEKA 
XOPAAN  EKTANON  TAS  HEPIASTAS  EHIAEI- 
HOMENOS  TAN  EHTAXOPAON  ASTOS.  TO  TAP 
HOAIOS  BAPOS  AHTON  TETAP  BHTAI  ES  TAN 
SHAPTAN  EHI*EPEIN :  TIGON  MH  KAAON  NH- 
TON  MHHOTE  TAPATTHTAI  KAEOS  ATOPON.* 
He  then  proceeds  to  declare  the  power  of  music  in 
these  words : — *  It  is  well  known  that  many  wonderful 
effects  have  been  wrought  by  the  power  of  music 
over  the  mind ;    oftentimes  a  song  has  repressed 
anger ;  and  who  is  ignorant  that  a  certain  drunken 
young  man  of  Taurominium  being  incited  to  violence 
by  the  sound  of  the  Phrygian  mode,  was  by  the 
singing  of  a  spondeus  appeased ;  for  when  a  harlot 
was  shut  up  in  the  house  of  his  rival,  and  the  young 
man,  raging  with  madness,  would  have  set  the  house 
on  fire,  Pythagoras,  who,  agreeable  to  his  nightly 
custom,  was  employed  in  observing  the  motions  of 
the  celestial  bodies,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  that 
the  young  man  had  been  incited  to  this  outrage  by 
the  Phrygian  mode,  and  found  that  he  would  not 
desist  from  his  wicked  attempt,  though  his  friends 
repeated  their  admonitions  to  him  for  that  purpose, 
ordered  them  to  change  the  mode,  and  thereby 
attemperated  the  disposition  of  the  raging  youth  to 
a  most  tranquil  state  of  mind.    Cicero  relates  the 
same  story  in  different  words,  but  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  : — "  When  (says  he)  certain  drunken  men 
stirred  up,  as  is  often  tiie  case,  by  the  sound  of  the 
tibia,  would  have  broke  open  the  doors  of  a  modest 
woman,  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  admonished  the 
tibicinist  to  play  a  spondeus,  which  he  had  no  sooner 
done  than  the  lustfulness  of  these  men  was  appeased 
by  the  slowness  of  the  mode  and  the  gravity  of  the 
performer."     But  to  gather  some  similar  examples 
in  few  words,  Terpander  and  Ajrion  of  Methymne, 
the  next  city  in  Lesbos  to  Mitylene  for  grandeur, 
cured  the  Lesbians  and  lonians  of  most  grievous 
diseases  by  the  means  of  music;   Hismenias,  the 
Theban,  by  his  music  is  reported  to  have  freed  from 
their  torments  divers  Beotians,  who  were  sorely 
afflicted  with  sciatic  pains,  f    Empedocles  also,  when 
a  certain  person  in  a  fury  would  have  attacked  his 
guest,  for  having  accused  and  procured  the  con- 
demnation of  his  father,  is  said  to  have  diverted  him 
by  a  particular  mode  in  music,  and  by  that  means  to 
have  appeased  the  anger  of  the  young  man.    And 
so  well  was  the  power  of  music  known  to  the  ancient 
philosophers,  that  the  Pythagoreans,  when  they  had 

•  Tratulatiout  Mtepap,  80,  mote. 

t  There  are  many  relations  in  history  of  the  efficacy  of  music  in  the 
cure  of  bodilT  diseases.  It  is  reported  that  Thales,  the  Cretan,  hetng  by 
the  advice  of  the  Oracle  called  to  Sparta,  cured  a  raging  pestflenoe  \^ 
the  power  of  music  alone.  The  assertion  of  Boetius  with  respect  to  tiio 
Sciatica  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  passage  in  Aulus  Oellius,  lib.  IV.  ebs^. 
xiii.  who  reports  that  persons  afflicted  with  that  disease  were  eased  of 
their  pains  by  certain  gentle  modulations  of  the  tibia ;  and  that  by  the 
same  means  many  had  been  cured  who  had  been  bitten  t^  serpents  «id 
other  venemous  creatures. 
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a  mind  to  refresh  themBelves  by  sleep  after  the 
'  labours  and  cares  of  the  day,  made  use  of  certain 
'  songs  to  procure  them  an  easy  and  quiet  rest ;  and 
'  when  they  awaked  they  also  dispelled  the  dulness 
'  and  confusion  occasioned  by  sleep  by  others,  know- 
'  ing  full  well  that  the  mind  and  ^e  body  were  con- 
'joined  in  a  musical  fitness,  and  that  whatever  affects 
'  the  body,  will  also  produce  a  similar  effect  on  the 

*  mind ;  which  observation  it  is  reported  Democritus, 
'  whom  his  fellow-citizens  had  confined,  supposing 

*  him  mad,  made  to  Hippocrates,  the  physician,  who 
'  had  been  sent  for  to  cure  him.  To  what  purpose 
'  then  are  all  these  things  ?  We  cannot  doubt  but 
'  that  our  body  and  mind  are  in  manner  constituted 
'  in  the  same  proportions  by  which  harmonical  modu- 
'  lations  are  joined  and  compacted,  as  the  following 
'argument  shall  shew;  for  hence  it  is  that  even 
'  in&nts  are  delighted  with  a  sweety  or  disgusted  with 
'  a  harsh  song  :  every  age  and  either  sex  are  affected 
'by  music,  and  though  they  are  different  in  their 
'  actions,  yet  do  they  agree  in  their  love  of  music. 

*  Nay,  such  as  are  under  the  influence  of  sorrow,  even 
'  modulate  their  complaints,  which  is  chiefly  the  case 
'  with  women,  who,  by  the  sweetness  of  their  songs, 

*  find  means  to  alleviate  their  sorrows  ;*  and  it  was 
'  for  this  reason  that  the  ancients  had  a  custom  for  the 
'  tibia  to  precede  in  their  funeral  processions.  Pa- 
'pinius  8tatius  testifies  as  much  in  the  following 
'  verse : — 

'  Comu  grave  mugit  adunco, 

'  Ubia  cui  teneros  suetum  producere  manes. 

'  And  though  a  man  cannot  sing  sweetly,  yet  while 
'  he  sings  to  himself  he  draws  forth  an  innate  sweet- 
'ness  ^m  his  heart.  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the 
'  sound  of  the  trumpet  fires  the  minds  of  the  com- 
'  batants,  and  impels  them  to  batUe ;  why  then  is  it 
'  not  probable  that  a  person  may  be  incited  to  furv 
'  and  anger  from  a  peaceful  state  of  mind  ?  There  is 
'  no  doubt  but  that  a  mode  may  restrain  anger  or 
'  other  inordinate  desires ;  for  what  is  the  reason  that 
'  when  a  person  receives  into  his  ears  any  song  with 
'  pleasure,  that  he  should  not  also  be  spontaneously 
'  converted  to  it,  or  that  the  body  should  not  form  or 
'  fashion  some  motion  similar  to  what  he  hears  :  firom 
'  all  these  things  it  is  dear  beyond  doubt  that  music 
'  is  naturally  joined  to  us,  and  that  if  we  would  we 

*  cannot  deprive  ourselves  of  it;  wherefore  the  power 
'  of  the  mind  is  to  be  exerted,  that  what  is  implanted 
'in  us  by  nature  should  also  be  comprehended  by 
'science.  For  as  in  sight  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
'learned  men  barely  to  behold  colours  and  forms, 
'  unless  they  also  investigate  their  properties ;  so  also 
'  is  it  not  sufficient  to  be  delighted  with  musical  songs, 
'  unless  we  also  learn  by  what  proportion  of  voices  or 
'  sounds  they  are  joined  together.' 

Cap.  ii.  Tres  esse  musicas,  in  quibus  de  vi  musicae 
narratur. 

The  three  kinds  of  music  here  meant  are,  mundane, 
humane,  and  instrumental ;  and  of  each  of  these 
mention  has  been  made  in  a  preceding  page. 
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Cap.  iiL  De  vocibus  ac  de  musicse  dementis. — 
Cap.  iv.  De  speciebus  inequalitatis. — Cap.  v.  Quee 
inequalitatis  species  consonantiis  aptentur. — Cap.  vi. 
Cur  multiplicitas,  et  superparticularitas  consonantiis 
deputentur. — Cap.  vii.  Qu®  proportiones  quibus  con- 
sonantiis musicis  aptentur. — Cap.  viii.  Quid  sit  sonus, 
quid  intervallym,  quid  ooncinentia. — Cap.  ix.  Non 
onme  judicium  dandum  esse  sensibus,  sed  amplius 
rationi  esse  credendum,  in  quo  de  sensuum  fallacia. 

It  is  the  business  of  this  chapter  to  show,  that 
though  the  first  prindples  of  harmony  are  taken  from 
the  sense  of  hearing,  for  this  reason,  that  were  it 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  dispute  about  sounds; 
yet,  in  this  case,  the  sense  is  not  the  sole  arbiter. 
Boetius  to  this  purpose  expresses  himsdf  very  ration- 
hlly  in  the  following  terms : — '  Hearing  is  as  it  were 
r  but  a  monitor,  but  the  last  perfection  and  power  of 
\f  judging  about  it  depends  upon  reason.  'Waat  need 
'  is  there  for  many  words  to  point  out  the  error  which 
'  the  senses  are  liable  to,  since  we  know  that  neither 
'  is  the  same  power  of  perception  given  to  every  one 
'  alike,  nor  is  it  always  equal  in  the  same  man ;  on  the 
'  other  hand,  it  is  vain  to  commit  the  examination  of 
'  truth  to  an  uncertain  judgment.  The  Pythagoreans 
*  for  this  reason  took  as  it  were  a  middle  way ;  for 
/'though  they  did  not  make  the  hearing  the  sole 
'  arbiter,  yet  did  they  search  after  and  try  some 
'  things  by  the  ears  only :  they  measured  the  con- 
^  sonants  Uiemsdves  by  die  ears,  but  the  distances  by 
'  whTc^  these  consonants  differed  from  each  other  they 
j  did  not  trust  to  the  ears,  the  judgment  whereof  is 
r  inaccurate,  but  committed  them  to  the  examination 
'  of  reason,  thereby  making  the  sense  subservient  to 
'  reason,  which  acted  as  a  judge  and  a  master.  For 
'though  the  momenta  of  all  arts,  and  of  life  itself, 
'  depend  upon  our  senses,  yet  no  sure  judgment  can 
'be  formed  concerning  them,  no  comprehension  of 
"the  truth  can  exist,  if  the  decision  of  reason  be 
'  wanting ;  for  the  senses  themselves  are  equally  de- 
/  *  ceived  in  things  that  are  very  great  or  very  little  : 
' '  and  with  respect  of  that  of  hearing,  it  with  great 
'difficulty  perceives  those  intervals  which  are  very 
'  small,  and  is  deafened  by  those  which  are  very  great' 

Cap.  X.  Quemadmodum  Pjrthagoras  proportiones 
consonantiarum  inv^stigaverit — Cap.  xi.  Quibus 
modis  vari^  k  Pythagora  proportiones  consonantiarum 
perpensae  sint 

The  account  delivered  in  the  two  preceding  chap- 
ters, and  which  is  mentioned  in  almost  every  treatise 
on  die  subject  of  music  extant,  is  evidently  taken  from 
Nicomachus,  whose  relation  of  this  supposed  dis- 
.covery  of  Pythagoras  is  hereinbefore  given  at  length. 

Cap.  xii.  De  divisione  vocum,  earumque  explana- 
tione. — Cap.  xiii.  Quod  infinitatem  vocum  humana 
natura  finierit. — Cap.  xiv.  Quis  sit  modus  audiendi. — 
Cap.  XV.  De  ordine  theorematum,  id  est  speculati- 
onum. — Cap.  xvi.  De  consonantiis  proportionum,  et 
tono  et  semitonio. — Cap.  xvii.  In  quibis  primis 
numeris  semitonium  constet — Cap.xviii.  Diatessaron 
a  diapente  tono  distare. — Cap.  xix.  Diapason  quinque 
tonis,  et  duobus  semitoniis  jungi. — Cap.  xx.  De  ad- 
ditione  chordarum,  earumque  nominibus. 

The  substance  of  this  chapter  has  already  been 
given. 
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Gap.  zzi.  De  generibus  cantUenarom. — Cap.  zziL 
De  ordine  chordamm  nominibusque  in  tribuB  gene- 
ribus.— dap.  xxiii.  Qa»  sint  inter  voces  in  singulis 
generibus  proportiones. 

These  three  chapters  give  a  brief  and  but  a  very 
superficial  account  of  the  genera. 

Cap.  xxiv.  Quid  sit  synaphe. — Cap.  xxv.  Quid 
sit  diezeuns. 

In  thesQ  two  chapters  the  difference  between  the 
conjunct  and  disjunct  tetrachords  is  explained. 

Cap  zzvi  Quibus  nominibus  nervos  appellaverit 
Albinus. 

Albinus  is  said  by  Cassiodorus  to  have  been  a 
great  man,  and  to  have  written  a  brief  discourse  on 
music,  which  he  himself  had  seen  and  attentively 
perused  in  one  of  the  public  libraries  at  Rome ;  and 
Cassiodorus  seems  to  prophecy  that  some  time  or 
other  it  would  be  taken  away  in  an  incursion  of  the 
Barbarians:  it  has  accordingly  sustained  that  fate; 
for  Meibomius,  in  his  preface  to  Gaudentius,  speaks 
of  that  manuscript  as  irrecoverably  lost 

Cap.  xzviL  Qui  nervi  quibus  syderibus  com- 
parentur. 

The  substance  of  this  chapter  is  for  the  most  part 
an  extract  from  Cicero  de  Repub.  lib.  VI.  and  is 
a  declaration  of  the  supposed  uialogy  between  the 
planets  and  the  sounds  in  the  septenary. 

Cap.  xxviii  Qua  sit  natura  consonantiarum. 
— Cap.  xxix.  Ubi  consonantin  reperiuntur. — Cap. 
XXX.  Quemadmodum  Plato  dicat  fieri  consonantias. 
— Cap.  xxxL  Quid  contra  Platonem  Nicomachus 
sentiat — Cap.  xxxii.  Quae  consonantia  quam  merito 
prsBcedat — Cap.  xxxiii.  Quo  sint  modo  acdpienda 
quffi  dicta  sunt. — Cap.  xxxiv.     Quid  sit  musicus. 

In  this,  which  is  a  very  curious  chapter,  the  author 
observes  that  the  theoretic  branch  of  every  science 
is  more  honourable  than  the  practical,  for  'that  prac- 
'tice  attends  like  a  servant,  but  reason  commands 

*  like  a  mistress ;  and  unless  the  head  executes  what 
'  reason  dictates,  its  labour  is  vain.*  He  adds,  '  the 
'speculations  of  reason  borrow  no  aid  of  the  exe- 
'cutive  part;  but  contrarywise,  the  operations  of 
'  the  hand  without  the  guidance  of  reason  are  of  no 

*  avail ; ' — that  the  greatness  of  the  merit  and  glory 
'of  reason  may  be  collected  from  this;  corporeid 
'  artists  in  music  receive  their  appellations,  not  from 
'  the  science  itself,  but  rather  from  the  instruments, 
'as  the  citharist  horn  the  cithara;  the  tibicen,  or 
'  player  on  the  pipe,  from  the  tibia ;  but  he  only  is 
'  the  true  musician,  who,  weighing  every  thing  in 
'  the  balance  of  reason,  professes  the  science  of  music, 
'  not  in  the  slavery  of  execution,  but  in  the  authority 
'  of  speculation.     In  like  manner  he  says  those  who 

*  are  employed  in  the  erection  of  public  structures, 
'  or  in  the  operations  of  war,  receive  no  praise  except 
'what  is  due  to  industry  and  obedience;  but  to 
'those  by  whose  skill  and  conduct  buildings  are 

*  erected,  or  victory  achieved,  the  honours  of  inscrip- 

*  tions  and  triumphs  are  decreed.'  He  then  proceeds 
to  declare  that  three  faculties  are  employed  in  the 
musical  art ;  one  which  is  exercised  in  the  playing 
on  instruments,  another  that  of  the  poet,  which 
directs  the  composition  of  verses,  and  a  third  which 


judges  of  the  former  two ;  and  touching  these,  and 
that  which  he  makes  the  principal  question  in  this 
chapter,  he  delivers  his  opinion  thus  :  '  As  to  the 
'  first,  the  performance  of  instruments,  it  is  evident 
'  that  the  artists  obey  as  servants,  and  as  to  poets, 
'  they  are  not  led  to  verse  so  much  by  reason  as  by 
'  a  certain  instinct  which  we  call  genius.  But  that 
*  which  assumes  to  itself  the  power  of  judging  of 
'  these  two,  that  can  examine  into  rhythmus,  songs, 
'  and  their  verse,  as  it  is  the  exercise  of  reason  and 
'judgment,  is  most  properly  to  be  accounted  music; 
'  and  he  only  is  a  musician  who  has  the  faculty  of 
'judging  according  to  speculation  and  the  approved 
'  ratios  of  sounds,  of  the  modes,  genera,  and  rhythmi 
'  of  songs,  and  their  various  commixtures,  and  of  the 
'  verses  of  the  poets.* 

Lib.  II.  cap.  i.  Proemium. — Cap.  ii.  Quid  Pytha- 
goras esse  philosophiam  constituent. — Cap.  iii.  De 
differentiis  quantitatis,  et  quaa  cuique  disciplinse  sit 
deputata. — Cap.  iv.  De  Relatse  quantitatis  differ- 
entiis.— Cap.  V.  Cur  multiplicitas  antecellat — Cap. 
vi.  Qui  sint  quadrati  numeri  deque  his  speculatio. 
— Cap.  vii.  Omnem  inequalitatem  ex  equalitate  pro- 
cedere,  ejusque  demonstratio. — Cap.  viiL  Regula 
quotlibet  continuas  proportiones  snperparticulares 
inveniendi. — Cap.  ix.  De  proportione  numerorum 
qui  ab  alias  metiunter. — C£ip.  x.  Quad  ex  multi- 
plicibus  et  superparticularibus  multiplicitates  siant. 
— Cap.  xi.  Qui  snperparticulares  quos  multiplices 
officiant 

The  nine  foregoing  chapters  contain  demonstrations 

of  the  five  several  species  of  proportion  of  inequality; 

of  these  an  explanation  may  be  seen  in  that  extract 

from  Dr.  Holder's  Treatise  on  the  Natural  Grounds 

(and  Principles  of  Harmony,  hereinbefore  inserted, 

I  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Boetius,  and 

1  to  render  this  very  abstruse  part  of  his  work  in- 

^  telligible. 

Cap.  xii.  De  arithmetica,  geometrica,  harmonica^ 
medietate. 

The  three  several  kinds  of  prop)rtionality,  that 
is  to  say,  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  harmonical, 
are  also  explained  in  the  extract  frt>m  Dr.  Holder's 
book  above  referred  to. 

Cap.  xiii.  De  continuis  medietatibus  et  disjunctis. 
— Cap.  xiv.  Cur  ita  appeliata  sint  digestse  superius 
medietatee. — Cap.  xv.  Quemadmodum  ab  sequalitate 
supradict«  processerant  medietates. — Cap.  xvi  Que- 
madmodum inter  duos  terminos  supradicta  medie- 
tates vicissim  coUocentur. — Cap.  xvii.  De  conso- 
nantiarum modo  secundum  Nicomachum. — Cap.  xviii. 
De  ordine  consonantiarum  sententia  EubuUdis  et 
Hippasi. 

Two  ancient  musicians,  of  whose  writings  we  have 
nothing  now  remaining. 

Cap.  xix.  Sententia  Nicomachi  qun  quibus  con- 
sonantiis  apponantur. — Cap.  xx.  Quid  oporteat  pr«- 
mitti,  ut  diapason  in  multiplici  genere  demonstretui 
— Cap.  xxi.  Demonstratio  per  impossibile,  diapasoi 
in  multiplici  genere  esse. — Cap.  xxii.  Demonstratio 
per  impossibUe,  diapente,  diatessaron,  et  tonum  in 
superparticulari  esse. — Cap.  xxiii.  Demonstratio 
diapente  et  diatessaron  in  maximis  superparticularibus 
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collocari. — Cap.  xxiv.  Diapente  in  eesquialtera,  dia- 
tessaron,  in  sesquitertia  esse,  tonum  in  sesqnioctava. 
— Cap.  XXV.     Diapason  ac  diapente  in  tripla  pro- 

g)rtione  esse ;  bisdiapason  in  qnadrupla. — Cap.  xxvi. 
iatessaron  ac  diapason  non  esse  consonantiam,  se- 
cnndnm  Pythagoricos. 

The  two  last  of  the  foregoing  chapters  have  an 
immediate  connection  with  each  other ;  in  the  first  it 
ris  demonstrated  that  the  dU^ason  and  djapente  con- 
!  join^  making  together  the  consonant  interval  of  a 
(twelfth^  ajre  in- triple  proportion;  and  that  the  dis- 
diapason    is    in    qnadrupTe^  proportion,  the  ratios 
whereof  are  severally  3  to  1  and  4  to  1 ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  diapason  and  diatessaron  conjoined,  the 
ratio  whereof  is  8  to  3,  the  interval  arising  from  such 
conjunction  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  Boetius  to  be 
djssonant:   from  hence  arises  an  evident  discrimi- 
,  na5on^between  the  diatessaron  and  the  other  perfect 
(consonances;   for  whereas  not  only  they  but  their 
replicates  are  consonant,  this  of  the  diatessaron  is 
simply  a  consonance  itself,  its  repHcates  being  disso- 
.nant.     It  is  true  that  the  modem  musicians  do  not 
i  reckon  the  diatessaron  in  the  number  of  the  con- 
i  sonances ;  and  whether  it  be  a  concord  or  a  discord 
has  been  a  matter  of  controversy ;  nevertheless  it  is 
certain  that  among  the  ancients  it  was  always  looked 
upon  as  a  consonance,  and  that  with  so  good  reason, 
that  Lord  Verulam*  professes  to  entertain  the  same 
opinion;  and  yet  after  all,  the  imperfection  which 
Boetius  has  pointed  out  in  this  chapter,  seems  to 
suggest  a  very  good  reason  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  diatessaron   and  those    other  intervals, 
J  which,  whether  taken  singly,  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  diapason,  are  consonant. 

Gip.  xxvii.     De  semitonio  in  qnibus  minimis  nu- 
meris  constet 

The  arguments  in  this  chapter  are  of  such  a  kind, 
that  it  behoves  every  musician  to  be  master  of  them. 
The  ratios  of  the  limma  and  apotome  have  already 
been  demonstratedrin~{hose  larger  numbers  which 
Ptolemy  had  made  choice  of  for  the  purpose.    In 
this  chapter  Boetins  gives  the  ratio  of  the  limma  in 
,'  the  smiJlest  numbers  in  which  it  can  possibly  con- 
I  sist,  that  is  to  say,  2^6  to^43 ;  and  as  this  is  the 
most  usual  designation  of  the  Pythagorean  limma,  or 
|the  interval,  which,  being  added  to  two  sesquioctave 
ttones,  completes  the  interval  of  a  diatessaron,  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  consequence  to  know  how  these  num- 
bers are  brought  out ;  and  this  will  best  be  declared 
in  the  words  of  Boetius  himself,  which  are  as  follow :— ' 
'  The  semitones  seem  to  be  so  called  not  that  they 
f  are  exactly  the  halves  of  tones,  but  because  they  are 
^not  whole  tones.    The  interval  which  we  now  call 
'^a  semitone  was.  by  the  ancients  called  a  limma,  or 
diesis ;   and  it  is  thus  found :  if  from  the  sesqui- 
tertia proportion,  which  is  the  diatessaron,  twiL.ses- 
q]}ioctave  ratios  be  taken  away,  there  will  be  left 

*  an  interval,  called  a  semitone.  To  prove  this,  let 
'us  find  out  two  consecutive  tones;   but  because 

these,  as  has  been  said,  are  constituted  in  sesqui- 
,  octave  proportion,  we  cannot  find  two  such,  untQ 

*  that  multiple  from  whence  they  are  derived  be  first 

•  Nat.  Hist.  CMit.  II.  Namb.  107. 


'  found :  let  therefore  unity  be  first  set  down,  and 
'  then  8,  which  is  its  octuple :  from  this  we  derive 
'one  multiple;  but  because  we  want  to  find  two, 

*  multiply  8  by  8,  to  produce  64,  which  will  be  a 

*  second  multiple,  from  which  we  may  bring  out  two 
'sesquioctave  ratios;  for  if  8,  which  is  the  eighth 
'  part  of  64,  be  added  thereto,  the  sum  will  be  72  ; 
'  and  if  the  eighth  part  of  this,  which  is  9,  be  added 
'  to  it,  the  sum  will  be  81 ;  and  these  will  be  the  two 
'  consecutive  tones,  in  their  lowest  terms.  Thus,  set 
'  down  64,  72,  81 :— 


1  «* 

72 

81     1 

Tone.      Tone. 

Sesquiootave.  Sesquioctave. 

'  We  are  now  therefore  to  seek  a  sesquitertia  to  64 ; 
'  but  it  is  found  not  to  have  a  third  part :  wherefore, 
'  all  these  numbers  must  be  multipHed  by  3,  and  all 
'remain  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  were  in 
*  before  this  multiplication  by  3.  Then  three  times 
'  64  makes  192,  to  which  if  we  add  its  third  part,  64, 
^  the  sum  will  be  256 ;  which  gives  the  sesquitertia 
^  ratio,  containing  the  diatessaron.  Then  set  down 
'  the  two  sesquioctaves  to  192,  in  their  proper  order, 
'  that  is,  three  times  72,  which  is  216,  and  three  times 
'  81,  which  is  that  243  :  these  two  being  set  between 
'  the  terms  of  the  sesquitertia,  the  whole  will  stand 
'thus:— 


Tone       Tone       Semit 

1    192 

216 

243 

256     j 

Diatessaron. 

V , ' 

'  In  this  disposition  of  the  numbers,  the  first  con- 
'  stitutes  a  diatessaron  with  the  last,  and  the  first  with 
'  the  second,  and  also  the  second  with  the  third,  do 
'  each  constitute  a  tone ;  therefore  the  remaining  in- 
'  tervals  243  and  256,  is  a  semitone  in  its  least  terms.' 

Cap.  xxviii.  Demonstrationes  non  esse,  243,  ad 
256,  toni  medietatem. 

That  the  limma  in  the  ratio  256  to  243  is  less  than 
(a  tmeLfifimitone,  has  been  already  demonstrated  in  the 
}  course  of  this  work. 

Cap.  xxix.  De  majore  parte  toni  in  quibus 
minimis  numeris  constet. 

The  apotome  has  no  place  in  the  system,  nor  can 
it  in  ajiy  way  l>e  considered  as  a  musical  interval ; 
lin  short,  it  is  nothing  more  than  that  portion  of  a  ses- 
/quioctave  tone  that  remains  after  the  limma  has  been 
taken  therefrom.  For  this  reason,  its  ratio  is  a  matter 
of  mere  curiosity ;  and  it  seems  from  this  chapter  of 
Boetius,  that  the  smallest  numbers  in  which  it  can  be 
(found  to  consist,  are  those  which  Ptolemy  makes  use 
W,  that  is  to  say,  2187  to  2048. 

Cap.  XXX.  Quibus  proportionibus  diapente,  dia- 
pason, constent,  et  quoniam  diapason  sex  tonis  non 
constet 

The  demonstrations  contained  in  this  chapter  are 

levelled  against  the  Aristoxeneans,  and  declare  so 

N  folly  the  sentiments  of  the  Pythagoreans,  with  respect 
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to  the  meaBure  of  the  consonant  intervals,  that  they 
are  worthy  of  particnlar  attention,  and  cannot  be 
better  given  than  in  the  words  of  Boetius  himself. 

'  The  fiiapflntft  coBaiatB.  of  three  tones  and  a  semi- 
*  tone,  that  is,  of  a  diatessaron  and  a  tone  :  for  let  the 
i  numbers  192,  216,  243,  256,  comprehended  in  the 
^«bove  scheme,  be  set  down  thns : — 


DIATESSARON. 


192 

216 

243 

256 

Tone       Tone    Semitone. 

'  In  this  disposition,  the  first  number  to  the  second 
and  the  second  to  the  third,  bear  the  proportions  of 
'  tones,  and  the  third  to  the  fourth  that  of  a  lesser 
'  semitone,  has  been  shown  above.  If  then  for  the 
'  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  contents  of  the  diapente, 
'  32  be  added  to  256,  the  sum  will  be  288,  which  is 
'  another  sesquioctave  tone ;  for  32  is  the  eighth  part 
'  of  256,  and  256  to  288,  is  8  to  9.  The  extreme 
'  numbers  will  then  be  192  to  288,  which  is  sesqui- 
*  altera,  the  ratio  of  the  diapente : — 


192 


288 


DIAPENTE 

Sesquialtera. 


'  Finally,  by  comparing  the  first  number  with  the 
'  second,  the  second  with  the  third,  and  the  fourth 

*  with  the  fifth,  i.  e.,  288,  it  will  plainly  appear,  first. 
'  diat  in  the  diapente  are  three  tones,  and  a  lesser 

*  semitone.  If  tiien  the  diatessaron  consists  of  two 
'  tones  and  a  lesser  semitone,  and  the  diapente  of  three 
'  tones  and  a  lesser  semitone ;  and  if  the  diatessaron 
'  and  diapente  make  up  togetiier  the  diapason,  it  will 
'  follow,  that  in  the  diapason  are  five  tones  and  two 
'  lesser  semitones,  which  joined  together  do  not  make 
'  up  a  full  and  complete  tone,  and  therefore  that  the 
'  diapason  does  not  consist  of  six  tones,  as  Aristoxenus 
'  imagined,  which  also  wiH  evidently  appear  when 


'  these  intervab  are  properly  disposed  in  numbers. 
'  For  let  six  octuples  be  tnus  produced  : — 

1,  8,  64,  512,  4096,  32768,  262144. 
'  From  this  last  number  six  tones,  constituted  in 
'  sesquioctave  proportion,  may  be  set  down,  with  the 
'  octuple  terms  and  their  several  eighth  parts,  in  the 
'  order  following  : — 

Octuples. 
1,  8,  64,  512,  4096,  32768,  262144. 
1^262144 


Sesquioctaves. 


294912 
331776 
373248 
419904 
472392 
531441 


32768 
36864 


Eighth  parts.]  gg2 

\ 


52488 
59049 


*  The  nature  of  the  above  disposition  is  this  :  the 
'  first  line  contains  the  octuple  numbers ;  and  the 
'  sesquioctave  proportions  in  the  first  column  are  de- 
'  duced  from  the  last  of  them.  The  numbers  con- 
'  tained  in  the  second  column  are  the  eighth  parts  of 
'  those  to  which  they  are  respectively  opposite ;  and 
'  if  each  of  these  be  added  to  the  number  against  it, 
'  the  sum  will  be  the  number  of  the  next  sesquioctave, 
Mn  succession.  Thus,  if  to  the  number  262144 
'  32768  be  added,  the  sum  will  be  294912 ;  and  the 

*  rest  are  found  in  the  same  manner.  And  were  the 
'last  number,  531441,  duple  to  the  first,  262144, 
'  then  would  the  diapason  truly  consist  of  six  tones ; 
'  but  here  it  is  found  to  be  more ;  for  the  duple  of 
'  292144  is  524288,  and  the  number  of  the  sixth  tone 
4s  531441.    Hence  it  appears,  that  the  consonant 

*  diapason  is  less  than  six  tones ;  and  the  excess  of 
'  the  six  tones  above  the  diapason  is  called  a  comma, 
'  which  in  its  lowest  terms  is  52428  to  531441  :— 


7163 


524288       531441 


COMMA,  or  the  inter- 
val by  which  six  tones 
exceed   a   diapason.* 


Six  Octuples. 


5 

r 
r 

[ 


1i 


S| 


'm% 


In  the  third  book  Boetius  continues  his  controversy 
with  the  Aristoxeneans,  who,  as  they  assert,  that  the 
diatessaron  contains  two  tones  and  an  half,  and  the 
diapente  three  tones  and  an  half,  must  be  supposed  to 
believe  that  the  tone  is  capable  of  a  division  into  two 
equal  parts,  contrary  to  tnat  maxim  of  Euclid,  that 
'  inter  superparticulare  non  cadit  medium,'  a  super- 
particular  ration  cannot  have  a  mediety.    And  Boe- 


tius, in  the  first  chapter  of  his  third  book,  with  great 
/clearness  and  precision  demonstrates,  that  no  such 
division  of  the  tone  can  be  made,  as  that  which 
,  Aristoxenus  and  his  followers  contend  for. 

Lib.  IIL  cap.  i.  Adversus  Aristoxenum  demonstration 

^  This  is  eallad  the  PythagoreMi  oomma,  and  is  taken  notioe  of  \ff 
Menennus,  vide  Hannonicor.  de  Dissonantlis,  pag.  88.  It  is  less  than 
that  of  81  to  80,  called  the  comma  majns,  or  schisma,  and  which  Is  the 
dUfcwmce  between  the  greater  and  leeser  tone. 
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Buperparticularem  proportionem  dividi  in  seqna 
non  posse,  atqne  ideo  nee  tonnm. — Cap.  ii.  Ex 
sesquiterda  proportione  sublatis  daobns  tonis,  toni 
dimidinm  non  relinqui. — Cap.  iii  Adyersum  Aris- 
toxenum  demonstrationes,  diatessaron  consonantiam 
ex  duobuB  tonis  et  semitonio  non  constare,  nee  dia- 
pason sex  tonis. — Cap.  iv.  Diapason  oonsonantiam  k 
sex  tonis  commate  excedi,  et  qui  sit  minimns  numeros 
commatis. — Oap.  y.  Quemadmodnm  Philolans,  tonum 
diyidat. 

Pythagoras  found  ont  the  tone  by  the  difference 

of  a  fourth  and  fifth,  subtracting  onefrom  the  other ; 

Philolaus,  who  was  of  his  school,  proceeded  farther, 

land  effected  a  diyision  of  the  tone  into  commas.    The 

manner  of  his  doing  it  is  thus  rented  by  Boetius : — 

'  Philolaus  the  Pythagorean  tried  to  diyide  the  tone, 
'  by  taking  the  original  of  the  tone  from  that  number 
'  which  among  the  Pythagoreans  was  esteemed  yery 
'  honourable  :  for  as  the  number  3  is  the  first  uneyen 
'number,  that  multiplied  by  3  will  giye  9,  which 
'  being  multiplied  by  3  will  necessarily  produce  27, 
'  which  is  distant  from  the  number  24  by  a  tone,  and 
'preserves  the  same  difference  of  3;  for  3  is  the 
'  eighth  part  of  24,  and  being  added  thereto  com- 
'  pletes  the  cube  of  the  number  3,  yiz.,  27.  Philolaus 
'  therefore  divided  this  into  two  parts ;  one  whereof 
f  was  greater  than  the  half,  which  he  called  the  apo- 
ftorn^;  and  the  other  less,  which  he  termed  the 
f*  diesis,  and  those  that  came  after  him  denominated 

*  a^Iesser  semitone ;  and  their  difference  he  termed 
'  a  comma.  The  diesis  he  supposes  to  consist  of  13 
'  unities,  because  he  supposed  that  to  be  the  difference 
'  between  243  and  256,  and  because  the  number  13 

*  consisted  of  9,  3,  and  unity ;  which  unity  he  con- 
'  sidered  as  a  punctum.     3  he  considered  as  the  first 

*  uneyen  number,  and  9  as  the  first  uneyen  square  : 

*  for  this  reason,  when  he  fixed  the  diesis  or  semitone 

*  at  13,  he  made  the  remaining  part  of  the  number  27, 
/  containing  14  unities  to  be  the  apotome.  But  be- 
'  cause  unity  is  the  difference  between  13  and  14,  he 
f  imagined  unity  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  place  of 
1^  the  comma ;  but  the  whole  tone  he  made  to  be  27 
^  unities,  that  ni^bgr~b6ing  Uie  difference  between 
'  216  and  243,  which  are  distant  from  each  other  by 
'  i  tone.^ 


/ ^ 

^'-r^'— ^r-^ 

13 

14                    27 

Diesis 

Apotome 

species,  was  a  Pythagorean.  He  it  seems  had  under- 
taken to  demonstrate  that  proposition  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean school,  that  a  superparticular  ratio  cannot  be 
divided  into  two  equeJly;  but  Boetius  says  he 
has  done  it  in  a  loose  manner,  and  for  this  he  repre- 
hends him.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  chapter, 
that  some  of  the  writings  of  Archytas  on  music  were 

I  in  being  in  the  time  of  Boetius ;  but  that  there  are 

>  none  now  remaining  is  agreed  by  all. 

Cap.  xiL  In  qua  numerorum  proportione  sit 
comma,  et  quoniam  in  ea  quae  major  sit  quam  76 
ad  74  minor  quam;  74  ad  73. — Cap.  xiii.  Quod 
semitonium  minus  majus  quidem  sit  quam  20  ad  19, 
minus  quam  194  ad  18|. — Cap.  xiy.  Semitonium 
minus,  majus  quidem  esse  tribus  comatibus ;  minus 
yero  quatuor.  —  Cap.  xy.  Apotome  majorem  esse 
quam  4  commata,  minorem  quam  5.  Tonem  ma- 
jorem quam  8,  minorem  quam  9. — Cap.  xvi  Superius 
dictorum  per  numeros  demonstratio. 

Lib.  IV.  cap.  i.  Vocum  differentias  in  quantitate 
consistere. — Cap.  ii.  Diversae  de  intervallis  specu- 
lationes. 

This,  as  its  title  imports,  is  a  chapter  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous kind.  Among  other  things,  it  contains 
a  demonstration  somewhat  different  from  that  which 

/he  had  given  before,  that  six  sesquioctave  tones  are 

(greater  ttiMi  a  duple  interval.  That  they  are  so 
will  appear  upon  a  bare  inspection  of  the  following 
diagram : — 


Six  sesquloctaTe  proportlont  greater  than  a  dnple  interval. 


Seaqui-    Setqui-    Seaqoi-    Sesqui-    Seequl-  'Seaqui- I'Setqui- 
oetare.     octare.    octave,     octave,    octave,    octave,     octave. 


MS144.     S94912.     8S1776.     87S248.     419904.     472S9t.     M1441 


The  number  A  S62I44.  is  half  the  underwritten  number;  and 
therefore  the  diapaaon  is  deficient  of  the  nmnber  K  by  7158. 


Cap.  vi  Tonum  ex  duobus  semitoniis  ac  commate 
constare. — Cap.  viL  Demonstratio,  tonum  duobus 
semitoniis  commate  distare.  —  Cap.  viiL  De  mi- 
noribus  semitonii  intervallis.  —  Cap.  ix.  De  toni 
partibus  per  consonantias  sumendis. — Cap.  x.  Regula 
sumendi  semitonii. — Cap.  xi.  Demonstratio  Archytse, 
snperparticularem  in  equa  dividi  non  posse;  ejusque 
reprehensio. 

It  seems  by  this  chapter,  that  this^rchytas,  who 
it  is  supposed  was  he  of  Tarentum,  mentioned  in  the 
account  herein  before  given  of  the  genera  and  their 


The  duple  interval  reaohea  to  584888. 

Cap.  iii  Musicarum  per  Gr»cus  ao  Ladnas  litems 
notarum  nuncupado. 

In  this  chapter  are  contuned  some  of  the  principal 
characters  used  by  the  Greeks  in  their  musical  nota- 
tion. It  seems,  that  at  the  time  when  Glareanus 
published  his  edition  of  Boetius,  they  had  been  cor- 
rupted, which,  considering  they  were  arbitrary,  or  at 
best  that  they  were  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet 
reduced  to  a  state  of  deformity,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  Meibomius  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  in- 
telligence of  an  ancient  manuscript  here  in  ^gland, 
in  which  this  chapter  was  found,  in  a  state  of  great 
purity.  He  had  interest  enough  with  Mr.  Selden  to 
get  him  to  collate  his  own  by  it :  and  the  whole  is 
very  correctly  published,  and  prefixed  to  the  Isagoge 
of  Alypius,  in  his  edition  of  the  ancient  musical 
authors. 

Oap.  iv.  Monochordi  regularis  partitio  in  genere 
diatonico. — Cap.  v.  Monochordi  netarum  hyperboleon 
per  tria  genera  partitio. — Cap.  vi.  Ratio  superius 
digestae  descriptionis. — Cap.  vii.  Monochordi  neta- 
rum diezeugmenon  per  tria  genera  partitio. — Cap.  viii. 
Monochordi  netarum  synemmenon  per  tria  genera 
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partitio. — Cap.  ix.  Monochordi  meson  per  tria  ge- 
nera partitio.  —  Cap.  x.  Monochordi  hypaton  per 
tria  genera  partitio,  et  totins  dispositio  descrip- 
tionia. — Cap.  zi.  Ratio  snperios  disposita  descrip- 
tionis. — Gap.  zii.  De  stantibas  et  mobilibns  vocibos. 
— Cap.  xiii.  De  consonantiamm  speciebns. — Cap.  xiv. 
De  modomm  exordiis,  in  quo  dispositio  notarum 
per  singoloB  modos  ac  voces. — Cap.  xv.  Descriptio 
continens  modomm  ordinem  ac  dififerentias. — 
Cap.  xvL  Snperius  dispositse  modorom  descriptiones. 
— Cap.  xvii.  Ratio  snperius  dispositsB  modomm  des- 
criptionis. — Cap.  xviiL  Qaemadmodum  indubitanter 
mnsicffi  consonanti^  anre  dijndicari  possint. 

Lib.  V.  Proeminm. 

In  this  Boetins  gives  the  form  of  the  monochord, 
little  differing  from  that  of  Ptolemy  and  Porphyry 
.'i  herein  before  described. 

Cap.  i  De  vi  harmonica,  et  qn»  sint  ejns  instm- 
menta  jndicii,  et  quo  nam  nsqne  sensibns  oporteat 
credi.--Cap.  ii.  Quid  sit  harmonica  regula,  vel  qnam 
intentionem  harmonici  Pythagorici,  v^  Aiistoxenus. 
vel  Ptolemsens  esse  dixere.— -Cap.  iii  In  quo  Aris- 
toxenns,  vel  Pythagorici,  vel  Ptolemsens  gravitatem 
atqne  acnmen  constare  posnerint — Cap.  iv.  De  sono- 
mm  dififerentiis  Ptolemni  sententia. — Cap.  v.  Qasa 
voces  enharmoniffi  sunt  aptse. — Cap.  vi.  Quem  nu- 
memm  proportionmn  Pythagorici  statuunt — Cap.  viL 
Quod  reprehendat  Ptolenueus  Pythagoricos  in  numero 
.proportionum.  —  Cap.  viii.  Demonstratio  secundum 
Ptolem«&um  diapason  et  diatessaron  consonantisd. — 
Cap.  ix.  Qn»  sit  proprietas  diapason  consonantiffi. — 
Cap.  X.  Quibus  modis  Ptolemsdus  consonantias  statuat 
— Cap.  xi.  Qnaa  sunt  equisonse,  vel  qua  consonae,  vel 
quae  emmelis.  —  Cap.  xii.  Quemadmodum  Aristox- 
enus  intervallum  consideret. — Cap.  xiii.  Descriptio 
octochordi,  qua  ostenditur  diapason  consonantiam 
minorum  esse  sex  tonis.  —  Cap.  xiv.  Diatessaron 
consonantiam  tetrachordo  contineri. — Cap.  xv.  Quo- 
modo  Aristoxenus  vel  tonum  dividat  vel  genera 
ejusque  divisionis  dispositio.  —  Cap.  xvi.  Quomodo 
Archytas  tetrachordo  dividat,  eorhmque  descriptio. 
— Cap.  xvii.  Quemadmodum  Ptolemaeus  et  Aristox- 
eni  et  Archytae,  tetrachordoram  divisiones  repre- 
hendat.— Cap.  xviii.  Quemadmodum  tetrachordomm 
divisionem  fieri  dicat  oportere. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  a  judgment  may  be 
formed,  not  only  of  the  work  from  which  they  are 
made,  but  also  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients, 
more  especially  the  followers  of  Pythagoras,  thought 
of  music  Well  might  they  deem  it  a  subject  of 
philosophical  speculation,  when  such  abstruse  reason- 
ing was  employed  about  it  To  speak  of  Boetius  in 
particular,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  upon  the  whole 
It  P3rthagorean,  though  he  has  not  spared  to  detect 
^ny  of  the  errors  imputed  to  that  sect ;  and  his 
/work  is  so  truly  theoretic,  that  in  reading  him  we 
'  never  think  of  practice :  the  mention  of  instmments, 
nor  of  the  voice,  as  employed  in  singing,  never 
occurs ;  no  allusions  to  the  music  of  his  time,  but  all 
abstracted  speculation,  tending  doubtless  to  the  per- 


fection of  the  art,  but  seemingly  little  connected 
with  it    Here  then  the  twofold  nature  of  music  is 
^apparent :  it  has  its  foundation  in  number  and  pro- 
, portion;  like  geometry,  it  affords  that  kind  of  plea- 
(/sure  to  the  mind  which  results  from  the  contem- 
plation of  order,  of  regularity,  of  tmth,  the  love 
whereof  is  connatural  with  human  nature;  like  that 
too,  its  principles  are  applicable  to  use  and  practice. 
View  it  in  another  light,  and  if  it  be  possible,  con- 
sider music  as  mechanical,  as  an  arbitrary  constitution, 
as  having  no  foundation  in  reason :  but  how  exquisite 
lis  the  |ueasure  it  affords!  how  subservient  are  the 
I  passions  to  its  influence !  and  how  much  is  the  wis- 
I  dom  and  goodness  of  God  manifested  in  that  relation 
■^which,  in  the  case  of  music,  he  has  established 
between  the  cause  and  the  effect ! 

That  Boetius  is  an  obscure  writer  must  be  allowed; 
the  very  terms  used  by  him,  and  his  names  for  the 
proportions,  though  they  are  the  common  language 
of  the  ancient  arithmeticians,  are  difficult  to  be 
understood  at  this  time.  Guido,  who  lived  about 
five  hundred  years  after  him,  scmples  not  to  say, 
that  'his  work  is  fit  only  for  philosophers.'  It  was, 
nevertheless,  held  in  great  estimation  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  to  this  its  reputation  many  causes  co- 
operated ;  to  which  may  be  added  that  the  Greek 
language  was  little  understood,  even  by  the  learned, 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  that  above  mentioned; 
and  to  those  few  that  were  masters  of  it,  all  that 
treasure  of  musical  erudition  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Aristoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Ptolemy,  and 
I  the  rest  of  the  Greek  harmonicians,  was  inaccessible. 
^  So  late  as  the  time  of  our  queen  Elizabeth,  it  was 
doubted  whether  the  writings  of  some  of  them  were 
any  where  extant  in  the  world.* 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the 
Treatise  de  Musica  of  Boetius  was  for  many  ages 
llooked  upon  as  the  grand  repository  of  harmonical 
/science.  To  go  no  feather  thui  our  own  country  for 
l  proofs,  the  writings  of  all  who  treated  on  the  subject 
before  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
whose  names  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of 
Leland,  Bale,  Pits,  and  Tanner,  are  but  so  many 
commentaries  on  him :  nay,  an  admission  to  the  first 
degree  in  music,  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  was  but  a  kind  of  manuduction  to  the 
study  of  his  writings ;!  and  in  the  latter  the  exercise 
for  a  doctor's  degree  was  generally  a  lecture  on 
Boetius.J 

And,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  Salinas  and 
Zarlino  have  pursued  the  same  train  of  reasoning  that 
[Boetius  first  mtroduced.  If  it  be  asked  how  has  this 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  music,  the  answer 
^is  not  easy«  if  the  question  refers  to  the  practice  of 
it;  since  what  Mersennus  and  others  have  said  is 
very  tme,  that  in  the  division  of  sounds  we  are  de- 
^  tenftined  wholly  by  the  ear,  and  not  by  ratios ;  and 
therefore  the  makers  and  tuners  of  instmments  are  in 

*  MoTky,  in  the  Pieroratio  to  his  Introdoetion. 

t  Wood,  in  the  Fasti.  Oxon.  pag.  58,  says,  of  bachelors  of  music,  that 
they  were  such  who  were  admitted  to  the  reading  any  of  the  musical 
books  of  Boetius ;  and  in  his  account  of  John  Mendui,  a  secular  priest, 
who,  anno  1536,  supplicated  for  that  decree,  he  says,  he  obtained  ft  with 
the  privilege  of  reaoing  Boetius.    Fasti.  Oxon.  pag.  56. 

}  Athen.  Oxon.  passim. 
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fieust^  though  they  know  it  not,  Aristoxeneons ;  bat  if 
by  Music  we  are  to  understand  the  Theory  of  the 
science,  this  method  of  treating  it  has  contributed 
greatly  to  its  improvement  This  is  enough. to 
satisfy  such  as  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  Uieory 
in  every  science  :  those  whose  minds  are  too  illiberal 
to  conceive  any  thing  beyond  practice  and  mere 
manual  operation  or  energy,  might  perhaps  demand, 

'  What  has  theory,  what  have  the  ratios  of  numbers  to 
do  with  an  art,  the  end  whereof  is  to  move  the 

'  passions,  and  not  convince  the  understanding ;  were 
these  considered,' or  even  understood,  by  the  ablest 
professors  of  the  science ;  did  Palestrina^  Stradella, 
did  CorelU  adjust  their  haormonies  by  the  monochord, 
or  consult  Euclid  or  Ptolemy  when  they  composed 
respectively  their  motets,  madrigals,  and  concertos ; 
or  is  it  necessary  in  the  performance  of  them  that  the 
singers,  or  any  of  those  who  perform  on  an  instru- 
ment, the  tuning  whereof  is  not  adjusted  to  their 
hands,  perpetually  bear  in  mind  the  true  harmonic 
canon,  and  be  aware  of  the  difference  between  the 
greater  and  lesser  tone,  and  the  greater  and  lesser 
semitone ;  and  that  what  in  conmion  practice  is  called 
a  semitone,  is  in  fact  an  interval  in  die  ratio  of  256 

.  to  243,  and  unless  so  prolated  is  a  dissonance  ?    And 

^after  all  it  may  perhaps  be  argued  that  this  kind  of 
knowledge  adds  nothing  to  the  pleasure  we  receive 
from  music 

To  such  as  are  disposed  to  reason  in  this  manner 
it  may  be  said.  We  ^  know  that  the  dog  who  treads 
the  spit-wheel ;  or,  to  go  higher,  the  labourer  that 
drives  a  wedge,  or  adds  the  strength  of  his  arms  to 
a  lever,  are  ignorant  of  all  but  Uie  effects  of  their 
labour ;  but  we  also  know  that  the  ignorance  of  the 
brute  and  of  the  uninstructed  rational  in  this  respect 
afford  no  reason  why  others  are  to  remain  ignorant 
too ;  much  less  does  it  prove  it  fruitless  and  vain  for 
men  of  a  philosophical  and  liberal  turn  of  mind  to 
attempt  an  investigation  of  the  principles  upon  which 
these  machines  act.* 

Farther,  as  a  motive  to  the  study  of  the  ratios  and 
coincidences  of  harmonic  intervals,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  noblest  of  our  &culties  are  exercised  in  it ; 
and  that  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  contemplation 
of  that  truth  and  certainty  which  are  found  in  them, 
is  little  inferior  to  what  we  receive  from  hearing  the 
most  excellent  music.  And  to  this  purpose  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Holder  expresses  himself 
in  a  passage  which  is  inserted  in  a  note  subjoined.! 

*  The  reader  wfll  find  tide  argnment  much  better  enforoed  hy  the 
kaned  and  Ingenious  author  of  a  treatise  Intitled  Hermee  or  a  Philo- 
sophical Inqukj  concerning  UniTenal  Granunar.  Here  it  was  necessary 
to  Taty  it,  m  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  subject;  but  the  author 
appHeM  it  to  that  of  speech ;  the  wjiiole  passage  is  very  beautiful,  and  is 
as  fdlows : — *  Methinks  I  liear  some  (djjeotor,  denumding  with  an  air  of 
'pleasantry  and  ridicule— Is  there  no  spe^dng  then  without  all  this 

*  trouble  ?  Do  we  not  talk  erexy  one  of  us,  as  well  unlearned  as  learned, 
*as  well  poor  peasants  as  profound  philosophers?    We  may  answer  I7 

*  intem^ating  on  our  part— Do  not  those  same  poor  peasants  use  the 

*  lever  and  the  wedge,  and  many  other  instruments,  with  much  haUtnal 

*  readiness  r  And  jret  have  they  any  conception  of  those  geometrical 
'  principles  from  which  those  machines  derive  their  eflScacy  and  force  ? 
'  And  is  the  Ignorance  of  these  peasants  a  reason  for  others  to  remain 
'  ignorant,  or  to  render  the  subject  a  lees  becoming  enquiry  t  Think  of 
'  animals  and  vegetables  that  occur  every  day — of  time,  of  place,  and  of 
'  motion— of  light,  of  colours,  and  of  gravitation— of  our  senses  and  in> 

*  tellects  by  wluch  we  perceive  every  thing  dse— That  they  are,  we  all 
*know  and  ore  perfectly  satisfied— What  they  are,  is  a  sutject  of  much 

*  obscurity  and  doubt ;  were  we  to  reject  this  last  question  because  we 
'are  certain  of  the  first,  we  should  banish  all  phlloeophy  at  onoe  out  of 

*  the  world.'    Hermes,  pag.  198. 

t  « And  in  searolUng,  stating,  and  comparing  the  rations  of  those  in- 


After  all,  we  ought  not  to  estimate  the  works  of 
learned  men  by  the  consideration  of  their  immediate 
utility  :  to  investigate  is  one  thing  ;  to  apply, 
another;  and  the  love  of  science  includes  in  it  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm,  which  whoever  is  without,  will 
want  the  strongest  motive  to  emulation  and  improve- 
ment that  the  mind  is  susceptible  of.  Is  it  to  be 
conceived  that  those  who  are  employed  in  mathe- 
matical researches  attend  to  the  consequences  of  their 
own  discoveries,  or  that  their  pursuits  are  not  ex- 
tended beyond  the  prospect  of  bare  utility  ?«  In 
short,  no  considerable  progress,  no  improvement  in 
any  science  can  be  expected,  unless  it  be  beloved  for 
its  own  sake :  as  well  might  we  expect  the  continu- 
ation of  our  species  from  principles  of  reason  and 
duty,  abstracted  from  that  passion  which  holds  the 
animal  world  in  subjection,  and  to  which  human 
nature  itself  owes  its  existence,  i^ 

Taking  this  for  granted,  the  merit  of  Boetius  will 
appear  to  consist  in  the  having  communicated  to  the 
world  such  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  ancient  music,  as  is  absolutely  necessai^ 
to  the  right  understanding  even  of  our  own  system!: 
and  this  too  at  a  period  when  there  was  little  or  n^ 
ground  to  hope  for  any  other  intelligence,  and  there- 
fore Morley  has  done  him  but  justice  in  the  eulogium 
which  he  has  given  of  him  in  the  following  wor<& : — 
'Boetius  being  by  birth  noble,  and  most  excellent 
'well  versed  in  diviniiy,  philosophy,  law,  mathe- 
'  maticks,  poetry,  and  matters  of  estate,  did  notwith- 
'  standing  write  more  of  musick  than  of  all  the  other 
'  mathematical  sciences,  so  that  it  may  be  justly  said, 
'  that  if  it  had  not  beene  for  him  the  knowledge  of 

*  musicke  had  not  yet  come  into  our  westeme  part  of 
'  the  world.    The  Greek  tongue  lying  as  it  were  dead 

*  tervals  of  sounds  by  whicih  barmmty  is  made,  there  is  found  so  much 

*  variety  and  certainty,  and  fiudlity  of  calculation,  that  the  contemplation 
'  of  them  may  seem  not  much  less  deUghtftU  than  the  very  hearing  the 
<  good  music  itself,  which  springs  f^om  this  fountain ;  and  those  who 
'have already  an  affection  for  music  cannot  but  find  it  improved  and 

*  much  enhanced  by  this  pleasant  and  recreating  chase,  as  I  may  call  it, 

*  in  the  large  field  of  hannonio  rations  and  proportion,  where  they  will 

*  find,  to  their  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  the  hidden  causes  of  har- 
*mony  (hidden  to  most,  even  to  practitioners  themselves)  so  amply 

*  discovered  and  laid  plain  before  them.'  Natural  Grounds  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Harmony,  chap.  v. 

}  For  the  farther  UluBtration  of  this  proposition,  viz.,  that  knowledge 
is  an  otjject  worthy  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  we  must  be  indebted 
to  the  author  above-cited,  who  to  this  purpose  thus  expresses  himself:— 

*  But  a  graver  objector  now  accosts  us.    What  (says  he)  is  the  utility, 

*  whence  the  profit,  where  the  gain  t    Bveir  science  whatever  (we  may 

*  answer)  has  its  use.  Arithmetic  is  exceuent  for  gaugine  of  liquors ; 
'  geome^  for  measuring  of  estates ;  astronomy  for  maUbg  of  alma- 
'nacks ;  and  grammar  perh^M  for  drawing  of  bonds  and  conveyances. 

*  Thus  much  to  the  sordid— If  the  I^benu  ask  for  something  better  than 
'this,  we  mav  answer,  and  assure  them  from  the  best  authoritim,  that 
'  evenr  exercue  of  the  mind  upon  theorems  of  science,  like  generous  and 
'manly  exercise  of  the  body,  tends  to  call  forth  and  strengUien  nature's 

*  original  vigour.  Be  the  suhjeet  itself  inunediately  loeraave  or  not,  the 
'nerves  of  reason  are  braced  bv  the  mere  employ,  and  we  become  abler 
'  acton  in  the  drama  of  life,  whether  our  part  be  of  the  busier,  or  of  the 
'sedaterkind. 

'  Perhaps  too  there  is  a  pleasure  even  in  science  itself,  distinct  from 
'  any  end  to  which  it  may  be  further  conducive.  Are  not  health  and 
'  strength  of  body  desirable  for  their  own  sakes,  though  we  happen  not  to 
'  be  feted  either  for  porters  or  draymen  ?  And  have  not  health  and 
'  strength  of  ndnd  their  intrinsic  worth  also,  though  not  condemned  to 

*  the  low  drudgery  of  sordid  emolument  ?   Whv  should  there  not  be  a 

*  good  (could  we  have  the  grace  to  recognise  it)  m  the  mere  energy  of  our 

*  mtellect,  as  much  as  in  energiee  of  lower  degree  ?  The  sportsman  be- 
'  lieves  there  is  good  in  his  chase ;  the  man  of  gaiety,  in  his  intrigue ; 
'  even  the  glutton  in  his  meal.  We  may  fustly  ask  of  these,  why  they 
'  pursue  such  things ;  but  if  they  answer  they  pursue  them  because  they 
'  are  good,  'twould  be  folly  to  ask  them  fertber,  why  they  pursue  what  is 
'  good.  It  might  well  in  such  case  be  replied  on  their  behalf  (how 
'  strange  soever  it  may  at  first  appear)  that  If  there  was  not  somethlne 
'  good,  which  was  in  no  respect  useftd,  even  things  usefril  themsdves  could 

*  not  possibly  have  existence.  For  this  is  in  fact  no  more  than  to  assert, 
'  that  some  things  are  ends,  some  things  are  means ;  and  that  if  there 
'  were  no  ends,  there  could  be  of  course  no  means.'    Hermes,  pag.  S94. 
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'  under  the  barbarisme  of  the  Gk>thes  and  Hnnnes,  and 
'  muBicke  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  Greeke  works 
'of  Ptolenusus  and  Aristoxenos,  the  one  of  which 

*  as  yet  hath  never  come  to  light,  but  lies  in  written 
'  copies  in  some  bibliothekes  of  Italy^  the  other  hath 
'been  set  ont  in  print;  but  the  copies  are  every 
'  where  so  scant  and  hard  to  come  by,  that  many 

*  doubt  if  he  have  been  set  out  or  no.*  * 

Other  improvements  were  reserved  for  a  more  en- 
lightened age,  when  the  study  of  physics  began  to  be 
cultivated,  when  the  hypotheses  of  the  ancients  were 
brought  to  the  test  of  experiment ;  and  the  doctrine 
of  pendulums  became  another  medium  for  demon- 
strating the  truth  of  those  ratios  which  the  ancient 
harmonicians  had  investigated  merely  by  the  power 
of  numbers. 

To  the  reasons  above  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
writings  of  Boetius,  another  may  be  added,  which 
every  learned  reader  will  acquiesce  in,  namely,  that 
he  was  the  last  of  the  Latin  writers  whose  worlu  have 
any  pretence  to  purity,  or  to  entitle  them  to  the 
epithet  of  dassioal. 

It  must  however  be  confessed  that  the  treatise  De 
Musica  of  Boetius  is  but  part  of  a  much  larger  dis- 
course which  he  intended  on  that  subject :  most 
authors  speak  of  it  as  of  a  fragment,  and  the  very 
abrupt  manner  in  which  it  concludes  shews  that  he 
had  not  put  the  finishing  hand  to  it  The  whole  of 
the  five  books  extant  are  little  more  than  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  ratio  of  the  consonances,  the  nature 
of  the  several  kinds  of  proportionality,  and  a  de- 
claration of  the  opinions  of  the  sevenil  sects  with 
respect  to  the  division  of  the  monochord  and  the 
general  laws  of  harmony :  these  are,  it  is  true,  the 
foundations  of  the  science,  but  there  remained  a  great 
deal  more  to  be  said  in  order  to  render  this  work  of 
Boetius  complete;  and  that  it  was  his  design  to 
make  it  so,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt. 

The  desiderata  of  the  ancient  music  seem  to  be  the 
genera  and  the  modes,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the 
measure  of  sounds  in  respect  of  their  duration,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  laws  of  metre.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  music  was  originally  vocal,  and  in  that  species 
of  it  the  voice  was  employed,  not  in  the  bare  utterance 
of  inarticulate  sounds,  but  of  poetry,  to  the  words 
whereof  correspondent  sounds  in  an  harmonical  ratio 
were  adopted,  and  therefore  the  duration  of  those 
sounds  might  be,  and  probably  was  determined  by 
the  measure  of  the  verse,  yet  both  were  subject  to 
metrical  laws,  which  had  been  largely  discussed 
before  the  time  of  Boetius,  and  these  it  became  a 
writer  like  him  to  have  reduced  to  some  standard. 

Had  Boetius  lived  to  complete  his  work,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  entered  into 
a  discussion  of  the  modes  of  the  ancients,  and  not  left 
it  a  question,  as  it  is  at  this  day,  whether  they  re- 
garded only  the  situation  of  the  final  or  dominant 
note  in  respect  of  th^scale,  or  whether  they  consisted 
in  the  different  position  of  the  tones  and  semitones  in 
the  system  of  a  diapason.  For  the  same  reason  we 
may  conclude  that,  had  not  his  untimely  death  pre- 
vented it,  Boetius  would  have  treated  very  largely 

*  See  the  Peroratk)  to  hit  Introdaction,  towards  the  end. 


on  the  ecclesiastical  ton^ss  :  he  was  a  Christian,  and, 
thougTnoTan  enthusiast,  a  devout  man  ;  music  had 
been  introduced  into  the  church-service  for  above  a 
century  before  the  time  when  he  lived ;  St.  Ambrose 
had  established  the  chant  which  is  distinguished  by 
his  name,  and  the  ecclesiastical  tones,  then  but  four 
in  number,  were  evidently  derived  from  the  modes  of 
the  ancients. 

These  are  but  conjectures,  and  may  perhaps  be 
thought  to  include  rather  what  was  to  be  wished  than 
expected  from  a  writer  of  so  philosophical  a  turn  as 
Boetius ;  we  have  nevertheless  great  reason  to  lament 
his  silence  in  these  particulars,  and  must  impute  the 
present  darkness  in  which  the  science  is  unhappily 
involved,  to  the  want  of  that  information  which  he  of 
all  men  of  his  time  seems  to  have  been  the  most  able 
to  communicate. 

Magnus  Aurelius  Cassiodobus,  senator,  a  chris- 
tian, bom  at  Brutium,  on  the  confines  of  Calabria, 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  He 
had  a  very  liberal  education  considering  the  growing 
barbarism  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  by  his  wisdom, 
learning,  and  eloquence,  recommended  himself  to 
the  protection  of  the  Gothic  kings  Theodoric  and 
Athalaric,  Amalasuentha  the  daughter  of  the  former, 
Theodohadus  her  husband,  and  Vitiges  his  successor. 
Theodoric  appointed  him  to  the  government  of 
Sicily,  in  whidi  province  he  gave  such  proofs  of  his 
abilities,  that  in  Uie  year  490  he  made  him  his  chan- 
cellor, and  admitted  him  to  his  councils.  After 
having  filled  several  important  and  honourable  posts 
in  the  state,  he  was  advanced  to  the  consulate,  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  without  any 
colleague  in  the  year  514.  He  was  continued  in  the 
same  degree  of  confidence  and  favour  by  Athalaric, 
who  succeeded  Theodoric  about  the  year  526  ;  but  in 
the  year  537,  being  dismissed  from  all  his  employ- 
ments b^r  Vitiges,  he  betook  himself  to  a  religious 
life.  Trithemius  says  he  became  a  monk,  and  after- 
wards abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Ravenna;  after 
which  it  seems  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Viviers, 
in  the  extreme  parts  of  Calabria,  which  he  had  built 
and  endowed  himself.  In  his  retirement  from  the 
business  of  the  world  he  led  the  life  of  a  scholar,  a 
philosopher,  and  a  Christian,  amusing  himself  at 
intervals  in  the  invention  and  framing  of  mechanical 
curiosities,  such  as  sun-dials,  water  hour-glasses,  per- 
petual lamps,  &Q.  He  collected  a  very  noble  and 
curious  library,  and  wrote  many  books  himself,  par- 
ticularly Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  Canticles,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  and  a  Chronology :  feirther  he  framed, 
or  drew  into  one  body,  the  tripartite  history  of 
Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret,  translated  by 
Epiphanius,  the  scholastic.  He  wrote  also  Institu- 
tionem  Divinarum  Lectionum,  in  two  books,  which 
Du  Pin  says  abounds  with  fine  remarks  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  a  treatise  De  Ratione  Animse,  which 
the  same  writer  also  highly  commends.  There  are 
extant  of  his,  twelve  books  of  Letters,  ten  of  which 
are  written  in  the  names  of  Theodoric  and  Athalaric, 
he  being  it  seems  secretary  to  them  both ;  the  other 
two  are  in  his  own  name,  and  they  all  abound  with  a 
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variety  of  cnrions  and  interesting  particnlarB.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  De  septem  Disci* 
plinis,  or  of  the  Arts  of  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Logic, 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Music,  and  Astronomy;* 
what  he  says  of  music  is  contained  in  one  chapter  or 
section  of  four  quarto  pages ;  in  this  he  is  very  brief, 
referring  very  often  to  Gaudentius,  Censorinus,  and 
other  writelB.  His  general  division  of  music  is  into 
(three  parts,  harmonic,  rhythmic,  and  metric.  His 
I  division  of  instrumental  music  is  also  into  three  parts, 
namely,  percussional,  tensile,  and  inflatile,  agreeing  in 
this  reepect  with  other  writers  of  the  best  authority. 

One  thing  worthy  of  remark  in  the  treatise  of 
Gassiodorus  De  Musica  id,  that  he  makes  the  con- 
Isonances  to  be  six,  namely,  the  diatessaron,  diapente, 
I  diapacKin,  diapason  imd  diatessaron,  or  eleventh,  dia- 
pason and  diapente,  or  twelfth7  dnd,  lastly,  the  dis- 
diapason;  in  which  he  manifestly  differair^fla  Boetius, 
whom  he  must  hsVe  known  and  been  intimate  with, 
for  Boetius  has  bestowed  a  whole  chapter  in  demon- 
/strating  that  the  diapason  cum  diatessaron  is  not 
^a  consonant  imtirdrssonant  Gassiodorus  makes  the 
number  of  the'mod^rOiv-aaJieL  calls  them  the  tones, 
to  be  fifteen-;  from  which  circumstance,  as  also 
becsuse-  he  here  prefers  the  word  Tone  to  Mode,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  he  writes  after  Martianus 
Oapella. 

Oassiodorus  died  at  his  monasteiy  of  Viviers, 
about  the  year  560,  aged  above  ninety.  Father 
Simon  has  given  a  very  high  character  of  his  theo- 
logical writings ;  they,  together  with  his  other  works, 
have  been  several  times  printed,  but  the  best  edition 
of  them  is  that  of  Rohan,  in  the  year  1679,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  with  the  notes  and  dissertations  of 
Johannes  Garedus,  a  Benedictine  monk.f 

The  several  improvements  of  music  hereinbefore 

*  This  anangement  of  the  liberal  aeiencefl  had  been  made  before  the 
time  of  Cassiodoms,  aa  appeaia  bj  the  fltble  De  Nuptiia  Phflologia  et 
Memirfi  of  Martlaniu  Cwella,  whith  containa  a  aeperate  dlaoourae  on 
each  of  them.  Thia  diTuion  oomprehendi  both  the  tiiyium  and  the 
goadrivium  deaeribed  in  a  preceding  page.  Moaheim  centurea  the  pro- 
naaoTs,  or  aeholastioa,  aa  th^  were  eaUM,  of  that  day,  for  tmrhJng  tlie 
adencea  in  a  barbarona  and  iulberal  manner. 

'  The  wliole  circle  of  aoiencee  waa  oompoaed  of  what  they  called  the 
*aeven  liberal  arte,  viz.,  grammar,  rhetoric,  lofflc,  arithmetic,  muaic, 
*  geometry,  and  aatronomy ;  the  three  former  of  which  they  diitlngaiahed 
*Dj  the  title  of  triTlum.  and  the  ftmr  latter  by  that  of  qnadrivinm. 
'  Nothins  can  be  conceiTed  more  wretchedly  barbarous  than  the  manner 
'fai  which  theae  sciences  were  taught,  aa  we  may  easily  pereeiye  from 
r  them;  and  the  dissertations (»  St.  Augustin 


'AJcuin's  treatise  c 

'  on  the  same  subject,  which  were  in  the  highest  repute  at  this  time. 
*In  the  greatest  part  of  the  schools  the  pubUc  teachers  Tentuied  no 
'fSuther  than  the  triTlnm,  and  confined  their  instructions  to  grammar, 

*  rlietoric,  and  logic ;  they,  however,  who,  after  passing  the  trtrlnm,  and 

*  also  the  qnadrivium  were  deeinma  of  rising  yet  higl^r  in  their  literaiy 
'  pnrsnita,  were  exhorted  to  apply  themselTea  to  the  study  of  Casaiodoma 

*  and  Boethiua,  aa  if  the  progreas  of  human  knowledge  waa  bounded  by 
*the  discoreries  of  thoae  two  learned  writers.'  Ecolasiaat.  Hist.  Cent. 
Vin.  part  iL  cap.  1. 

t  Upon  the  writings  of  the  LaAina  the  remark  ia  obTkraa,  that  thoy 
added  nothing  to  musical  sdenoe ;  and  indeed  their  inferiority  to  the 
Oreeka,  both  in  philoaophy  and  the  more  rtegant  arta,  aeema  to  be 
allowed  by  the  beat  Judges  of  andent  literature. 

Indeed  in  their  praettee  of  muaio  they  seem  to  baTO  somewhat  Im- 
■rored  on  that  of  their  predeeessors,  as  is  evident  from  Vitruviua's 
oeseription  of  the  hydraulic  <»rgan,  an  inatrument  whioh  Sidimius  Apol> 
Itauuria  takea  notice  of  in  one  of  his  epistlea,  where  he  speaka  of  the 
amusements  of  Theodorie,  and  particulariy  adds  that  he  waa  wont  to  be 
entertained  with  the  music  of  the  hvdrauUe  orsan  while  he  sat  at  dinner : 
and  it  is  in  the  history  of  the  period  in  which  Boetius  and  Gassiodorus 
ilourished,  that  we  meet  with  the  first  intimation  of  such  a  profession 
as  that  of  a  teacher  of  music.  The  following  is  an  epitaph  in  the  epiatlea 
9t  the  aame  Sidonius  Apollinaris  on  one  of  this  profession : — 

Orator  Dialeetieus  Poeta 

Tractator,  Geoanetra,  Musicus 

Psalmorum  Modulator,  Phonascus 

Inatmctaa  doeuit  sonars  classes.       Lib.  IV.  pag.  143. 


enumerated,  regarded  chiefly  the  theory  of  the  science, 
those  that  followed  were  for  the  most  part,  confined 
to  practice  r-sihong  the  latter  none  have  a  greater | 
title  to  our  attention  than  those  made  about  Uie  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  by  St  Gregory  the  Great,  the  i 
first  pope  of  that  name,  a  man  not  more  remarkable 
for  his  virtues  than  for  his  learning  and  profound 
skill  in  the  science  of  music 

The  first  improvement  of  music  made  by  this 
father  consisted  in  the  invention  of  that  kmd  of' 
notation  by  the  Roman  letters,  which  is  used  at  this  \ 
day.  It  is  true  that  before  his  time  the  use  of  the 
Greek  characters  had  been  rejected;  and  as  the 
enarmonic  and  chromatic  genera,  with  all  the  various' 
species  of  the  latter,  had  given  way  to  the  diatonic 
genus,  the  &st  fifteen  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet 
had  even  before  the  time  of  Boetius  been  found 
sufficient  to  denote  all  the  several  sounds  in  the 
perfect  system;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  his 
treatise  De  Musica  all  the  sounds  from  Proslam- 
banomenos  to  Nete  hyperboleon  characterised  by  the 
Roman  letters,  from  A  to  P  inclusive ;  but  Gregory 
reflecting  that  the  sounds  after  Lychanoe  meson  were 
but  a  repetition  of  those  before  it,  and  that  ever^ 
septenary  in.  .^ttogreaaion  was  precisely  the  same/ 
reduced  the  number  of  letters  to  seven,  which  were 
A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G;  but,  to  distinguish  the  second 
septenary  f^m  the  first,  the  second  was  denoted  by 
the  small,  and  not  the  capital,  Roman  letters ;  and 
when  it  became  necessary  to  extend  the  system 
farther,  the  small  letters  were  doubled  thus,  aa,  bb, 
cc,  dd,  ee,  fF,  gg. 

But  the  encreasing  the  number  of  tones  from  four 
to  eight,  and  the  institution  of  wimt  is  called  th^ 
Gregorian  Olumt,  or  pMn  song,  is  the  improvemeni 
for  which  of  all  others  this  faSier  is  most  celebrated. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  St  Ambrose 
when  he  introduced  singing  into  the  church-service, 
selected  from  the  ancient  modes  four,  which  he 
appropriated  to  the  several  offices:  fiurther  it  is  to 
bie  observed,  that  to  these  modes  the  appellation 
of  Tones  was  given,  probably  on  the  authority  of 
Martianus  Oapella,  who,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  re- 
marks, was  the  first  that  substituted  the  term  Tones 
in  the  room  of  Modes.  But  we  are  much  at  a  loss  to 
discover  more  of  the  nature  of  the  tones  instituted 
by  St  Ambrose,  than  that  they  consisted  in  certain 
progressions,  corresponding  with  different  species  of 
the  diapason;  and  that  under  some  kind  of  regu- 
lation, of  which  we  are  now  ignorant,  the  divine 
offices  were  alternately  chanted,  and  this  by  the 
express  institution  of  St  Ambrose  himself,  who  all 
agree  was  the  first  that  introduced  the  practice  of 
alternate  or  antiphonal  singing,  at  least  into  the 
western  church ;  out  it  was  such  a  kind  of  recitation 
as  in  his  own  opinion  came  nearer  to  the  tone  of 
reading  than  singing,  f 

Cardinal  Bona§  cites  Theodoret,  lib.  IV.  to  prove 
that  the  method  of  singing  introduced  by  St  Ambrose 
was  alternate;  and  proceeds  to  relate  that  as  the 
vigour  of  the  clericid  discipline,  and  the  majesty  of 

t  Vosaius  De  Bcientiis  mathematicis,  cap.  zxL  f  U. 
f  De  Rebus  Liturgiola. 
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the  Christian  religion  eminently  shone  forth  in  the 
ecclesiastical  song,  the  Boman  pontiff  and  the  bishops, 
of  other  churches  took  care  that  the  clerks  from 
their  tender  years  should  learn  the  rudiments  of 
singing  under  proper  masters ;  and  that  accordingly 
a  music-school  was  instituted  at  Rome  by  pope 
Hilary,  or,  as  others  contend,  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
to  whom  also  we  are  indebted  for  restoring  the 
ecclesiastical  song  to  a  better  form ;  for  though  the 
practice  of  singing  was  from  the  very  foimdation 
of  the  Christian  diurch  used  at  Rome,  yet  are  we 
ignorant  of  what  kind  the  ecclesiastical  modes  were, 
before  the  time  of  Gregory,  or  what  was  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  singers.  In  fact  the  whole  service 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  very  irregular  kind,  for  we 
are  told  that  in  the  primitive  church  the  people  sang 
each  as  his  inclination  led  him,  with  hai^y  any 
^  other  restriction  than  that  what  they  sang  should 
be  to  the  praise  of  God.  Indeed  some  certain 
offices,  such  as  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  had  been  used  in  the  church-service  almost 
from  the  first  establishment  of  Christianity;*  but 
these  were  too  few  in  number  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  heresiarchs,  who  b^an  to  be  very  numerous 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  that  to 
a  degree  which  called  aloud  for  reformation.  The 
evil  increasing,  the  emperor  Theodosius  requested 
the  then  pope,  Damasus,  to  frame  such  a  service 
as  should  consist  with  the  solemnity  and  decency 
of  divine  worship;  the  pope  readily  assented,* and 
employed  for  this  purpose  a  presbyter  named 
Hieronymus,  a  man  of  learning,  gravity,  and  dis- 
cretion, who  formed  a  new  ritual,  into  which  he 
introduced  the  Epistles,  G^pels,  and  the  Psalms,f 
with  the  Gloria  Patri  and  Alleluiah;  and  these, 
together  with  certain  hymns  which  he  thought  proper 
to  retain,  made  up  the  whole  of  the  service. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  thing  like  an  anti- 
phonary  existed  at  this  time,  or  indeed  whether  St. 
Ambrose  did  any  thing  more  than  institute  the  tones, 
leaving  it  to  the  singers,  under  the  regulations  thereby 
prescribed,  to  adapt  such  musical  sounds  to  the  several 
offices  as  they  should  from  time  to  time  think  fit ;  and 
to  this  the  confusion  that  had  arisen  in  the  church- 
service  was  in  a  great  measure  owing.  What  methods 
were  taken  by  Gregory  to  remedy  this  evil  will  be 
related  in  the  following  account  of  him. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

Gbboort  thb  First,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  bom 
at  Rome  of  an  illustrious  family,  about  the  year  550. 
He  studied  with  great  success,  and  his  quiality  and 
merit  so  recommended  him,  that  the  emperor  Justin 
the  younger  made  him  prefect  of  that  city.  After  he 
had  held  this  high  office  for  some  time,  he  discovered 
that  it  made  him  too  fond  of  the  world,  and  there- 
upon he  retired  to  a  convent  which  he  had  founded 
in  his  own  house  at  Rome ;  but  he  was  soon  called 
out  of  this  retirement  by  pope  Pelagius  II.,  who,  in 

*  Niven  tur  le  Chant  Oragorien.  chap.  i. 

t  Ibid.    DaniMut  1b  said  to  hare  fint  introduoed  the  Ptahnt  Into  fha 
•enrioe.    Platina  in  Damaans,  Isaacs.  Chron.  anno  371. 


582,  made  him  one  of  his  deacons,  and  sent  him  to 
Constantinople,  there  to  reside  in  the  court  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  in  quality  of  his  nuncio  or  surro- 
gate, though  his  immediate  business  there  was  to 
solicit  succours  against  the  Lombards.  Upon  the 
death  of  Tiberius  in  586,  Gregory  returned  to  Rome, 
and  was  there  employed  as  secretary  to  Pelagius; 
but  at  length  he  obtained  of  him  leave  to  retire 
again  to  his  monastery,  the  government  whereof  he 
had  formerly  bestowed  on  an  ecclesiastic  named 
Valentius,  whom  for  his  great  merit  he  had  taken 
from  a  monastery  in  the  country.  Here  he  thought 
to  indulge  himself  in  the  pleasures  of  a  studious  and 
contemplative  life,  but  was  soon  drawn  from  his 
retirement  by  a  contagious  disease,  which  at  that 
time  raged  with  such  violence,  that  eight  hxmdred 
persons  died  of  it  in  one  hour.}  To  avert  this 
calamity  Gregory  quitted  his  retreat,  came  forth 
into  the  city,  and  instituted  litanies  §  and  a  sevenfold 
procession,  consisting  of  several  orders  of  the  people, 
upon  whose  arrival  at  the  great  church  it  is  said  the 
distemper  ceased.  Of  this  disease  Pelagius  himself 
died,  and  by  the  joint  suffrage  of  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  people  of  Rome,  Gregory  was  chosen  for  ^ 
his  successor ;  but  he  was  so  little  disposed  to  accept  ^ 
this  dignity,  that  he  got  himself  secretly  conveyed 
out  of  the  city  in  a  basket,  thereby  deceiving  the 
guards  that  were  set  at  the  ga^  to  hinder  his  escape, 
and  went  and  hid  himself  m  a  cave  in  the  middle  of 
a  wood ;  but  being  discovered,  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  return,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  third  of  4^p- 
tember,  590,  and  was  the  first  of  the  popes  that  used 
the  style  *  Servus  servorum  Dei.'  He  was  of  a  very" 
infirm  and  weakly  constitution,  but  had  a  vigorous 
mind,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  station  witiBi 
equanimity  and  firmness.  He  possessed  a  great  share 
of  learning,  and  was  so  well  skilled  in  the  tempers 
and  dispositions  of  mankind,  that  he  made  even  the 
private  interests  and  ambitious  views  of  princes  sub- 
servient to  the  ends  of  religion.  One  of  the  greatest 
events  which  by  his  prudence  and  good  management 
he  brought  about  during  his  pontificate,  was  the  con- 
version of  the  English  to  Christianity,  which,  as 
related  by  Bede,  makes  one  of  the  prettiest  stories 
in  our  history.  But  what  gives  him  a  title  to  a  place 
in  this  work  is  his  havinc;  effected  a  reformation  in 
the  music  of  the  church.|| 

X  One  of  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  was  a  Tiolent  sneesing,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  mortal,  and  upon  this  occasion  gave  rise  to  the 
ejaculation  '  Ood  bless  yon  I'  in  favour  of  such  as  were  suddenly  taken 
with  that  convulsion.    Isaacson's  Chronology,  anno.  590. 

§  Tk»  word  LUmm^  taken  in  iU  larffer  sense,  includes  pubUc  proffen  qf 
all  kinds,  but  in  iU  Umiied  signi/lcaHon  it  denotes  thai  kind  of  profer 
attended  with  Rogations  whiek  wasformerljf  used  in  tke  ckwck  to  depreeate 
impending  judgments.  Of  tkese  Mamercus,  biskop  of  Vienna  about  tke 
gear  450,  and  Sidonius  biskop  of  AvemOy  are  said  to  kaoe  been  tke  insit- 
tutors,  but  some  writers  r^er  Oe  first  use  cf  tkem  to  tke  tiwu  of  St.  BasiL 
Tke  Litangjhutituied  bg  St.  Qregorg  was  tkat  named  lAtania  Seplifi>rmis, 
wMek,  as  Hooker  asserts,  contains  tkejhwer  of  tke  former  litanies,  and  witk 
tkis,  tke  Liiang  now  used  in  our  ckurck  verg  nearlg  eorreeponds.  Confer. 
Bingk.  Antiq.  Book  XTII,  ekap.  1.  See.  al.  Hook.  Reel.  Pol.  Book  F. 
See.  41.  Lesmmgs^s  AlUanee  of  Divine  Qjglces,  AnnoL  on  Ckap.  IF. 

I  Johannes  Diaconus,  who  wrote  the  life  of  this  pope,  says  that  he 
imitated  the  most  wise  Solomon  In  this  respect ;  and  that  he  with  infinite 
labour  and  great  ingenuity  composed  an  antlphonary ;  and  oth^  writers 
add  a  graduud  also,  not  in  the  way  of  compilation,  or  by  collecting  the 
offices  therein  contained,  but  that  he  dictated  or  pointed,  and  actually 
nenmatixed  the  musical  cantus  both  to  the  antiphonary  and  gradual. 
Neuma  is  a  wwd  possibly  derived  tmm  the  Greek  irvevfiaf  and,  aa 
explained  by  Sir  Henry  Spehnan,  signifies  an  aggregatton  of  as  many 
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Maimbourg  in  his  Histoire  da  Pontificat  de  St. 
Gregoire  has  collected  from  Johannes  Diaconos  and 
others,  all  that  he  could  find  on  this  subject.  The 
account  given  by  him  is  as  follows : — 

*  He  especially  applied  himself  to  regulate  the 
'office   and   the  singing  of  the  church,   to  which 

*  end  he  composed  Ins  antiphonary — ^nothing  can  be 

*  more  admirable  than  what  he  did  on  this  occasion. 

*  Though  he  had  upon  his  hands  all  the  affairs  of 

*  the  universal  church,  and  was  still  more  burthened 

*  with  distempers  than  with  that  multitude  of  business 

*  which  he  was  necessarily  to  take  care  of  in  all  parts 
'  of  the  world,  yet  he  took  time  to  examine  with  what 

*  tunes  the  psalms,  hymns,  oraisons,  verses,  responses, 

*  canticles,  lessons,  epistles,  the  gospel,  the  prefaces, 
'  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  to  be  sung ;  what  were 

*  the  tones,  measures,  notes,  moods,  most  suitable  to 
'  the  majesty  of  the  church,  and  most  proper  to  inspire 
'  devotion ;  and  he  formed  that  ecclesiastical  music  so 
'  grave  and  edifying,  which  at  present  is  called  the 

*  Gregorian  music.  He  moreover  instituted  an  aca- 
'  demy  of  singers  for  all  the  clerks  to  the  deaconship 
'exclusively,  because  the  deacons  were  only  to  be 
'  employed  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  the  dis- 
'  tributing  the  alms  of  the  church  to  the  poor ;  and 
'  he  would  have  the  singers  to  perfect  themselves  in 
'  the  art  of  true  singing  according  to  the  notes  of  his 

*  music,  and  to  bring  their  voices  to  sing  sweetly  and 
'  devoutly ;  which,  according  to  St  Isidore,  is  not  to 
'  be  obtained  but  by  fasting  and  abstinence :  for,  says 
'  he,  the  ancients  fasted  the  day  before  they  were  to 

*  sing,  and  lived  for  their  ordmary  diet  upon  pulse, 
'  to  niake  their  .voices  clearer  and  &ier ;  whence  it  is 

that  the  heathens  called  those  singers  bean-eaters.* 
<«««««  However,  St.  Gregory  took  care  to 
'  instruct  them  himself,  as  much  a  pope  as  he  was, 
'  and  to  teach  them  to  sing  well.    Johannes  Diaconus 

*  says,  that  in  his  time,  this  pope's  bed  was  preserved 
'  with  great  veneration,  in  the  palace  of  St.  John  of 
'  Lateran,  in  which  he  sang,  though  sick,  to  teach  the 
'  singers ;  as  also  the  whip,  wherewith  he  threatened 
'  the  young  clerks  and  the  singing  boys,  when  they 

*  were  out,  and  failed  in  the  notes.* 

The  account  given  by  Johannes  Diaconus  is  some- 
what more  particular  than  that  of  Maimboiirg,  and  is 
to  this  effect : — *  Gregory  instituted  a  singing  school, 
'  and  built  two  houses  for  the  habitation  of  the  scho- 

*  lars,  and  endowed  them  with  ample  revenues ;  one 
'  of  these  houses  was  near  the  stairs  of  the  church  of 
'  St  Peter,  and  the  other  near  the  Lateran  palace. 
'  For  many  ages  after  his  death,  the  bed  on  which  he 
'  modulated  as  he  lay,  and  the  whip  which  he  used 

*  to  terrify  the  younger  scholars,  were  preserved  with 
'  a  becoming  veneration,  together  with  the  authentic 
'  antiphonary,  above  said  to  have  been  compiled  by 
'  him.'t 

fonndt  as  maj  be  uttered  in  one  tingle  respixation.  Spelm.  GIom.  voce 
NxvMA :  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Guide  himself,  Franchinut,  and 
other  writers. 

*  *  Pridie  quam  cantandum  erat  cibis  abstinebant  psallentefl,  legumine 
in  cau8&  yods  assidue  utebantur,  unde  et  cantores  apud  gentiles  Fabarii 
dicti  sunt.'    Isid.  de  Eccl.  Offic.  lib.  II.  cap.  xii. 

t  *  J>elnde  in  dome  Domini  (Divus  Or^rlus}  more  sapientisslmi 
moms  I 


(  propter  musicae  compunotionem  dulcedinis,  antiphonarium 

oentonem  cantorum  studlosissimus  nimls  utillter  compUavit.   Scholam 
'quoque  cantorum,  quse  hactenus  ejusdem  institutionibus  in  Sancta 


Other  additions  to  and  improvements  of  the  service 
are  attributed  to  St  Gregory.  It  is  said,  that  he 
added  the  prayers,  particularly  this, '  Diesque  nostros 
in  pace  disponas,'  and  the  Kyrie  Eleeson,  and  the 
Alleluia,  both  which  he  took  from  the  Greek  liturgy ; 
and  that  he  introduced  many  hymns,  and  adopted  the 
responsaria  to  the  lessons  and  gospels  :  nay,  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  invented  the 
stave.  Kircher  speaks  of  a  MS.  eight  hundred  years 
old,  which  he  had  seen,  containing  music,  written  on 
a  stave  of  eight  lines ;  but  Vincentio  Galilei,  in  hift 
Dialogo  della  Musica,  shews  that  it  was  in  use  beforel 
Gregory's  time :  J  this  is  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty;!  Y" 
but  the  merit  of  substituting  the  Roman  letters  in  the' 
room  of  the  Greek  characters,  the  reformation  of 
the  antiphonary,  the  foundation  and  endowment  of 
seminaries  for  the  study  of  music,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  four  additional  tones,  are  certainly  his 
due;  and  these  are  the  chief  particulars  which 
historians  have  insisted  on,  to  shew  Gregory's 
affection  for  music  The  augmentation  of  the  tones 
must  doubtless  be  considered  as  a  great  improve- 
ment; the  tones,  as  they  stood  adjusted  by  St 
Ambrose,  were  only  four,  and  are  defined  by  a  series 
of  eight  sounds,  in  the  natural  or  diatonic  order  of 
progression,  ascending  from  D,  from  E,  from  P,  and 
from  G,  in  the  grave,  to  the  same  sounds  in  the  acute. 

But  before  the  nature  of  this  improvement  can  be 
understood,  it  must  be  premised,  that  although  the 
ecclesiastical  tones,  consisting  merely  of  a  varied 
succession  of  tones  and  semitones,  in  a  gradual  ascent 
from  the  lower  note  to  its  octave,  answer  exactly 
to  the  several  keys,  as  they  are  called  by  modem 
musicians;  yet  in  this  respect  they  differ;  for  in 
modem  compositions  the  key-note  is  the  principal, 
and  the  whole  of  the  harmony  has  a  relation  to  it ; 
but  the  modes  of  the  church  suppose  another  note, 
to  which  that  of  the  key  seems  to  be  but  subordinate, 
which  is  termed  the  Dominant,  as  prevailing,  and 
being  most  frequently  heard  of  any  in  the  tone  ;  the 
other,  from  whence  the  series  ascends,  is  called  the 
FinaL§ 

Farther,  to  understand  the  nature  and  use  of  this 
distinction  between  the  dominant  and  final  note  of 
every  tone,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  the  intro- 
duction of  music  into  the  service  of  the  Christian 
church,  it  was  the  intent  of  the  fathers  that  the  whole 
should  be  sung,  and  no  part  thereof  said  or  uttered 
in  the  tone  or  manner  of  ordinary  reading  or  praying. 

'  Romana  Bcclesia  modulatur  conitltuit ;  eique  cum  nonnulis  pnediis  duo 
*  babitacula ;  scilicet,  alterum  sub  gradibus  Basilicse  B.  Petri  Apostoli, 
'  alterum  rerb  sub  Lateranensis  Ecciesise  Patriarchii  domibus  fabricaTit ; 
'  uU  usque  hodie  lectus  ejus,  in  quo  recubans  modulabatur,  et  flagelUum 
Mpsius,  quo  pueris  minabatur  veneratlone  congrua,  cum  authentleo 
'  antiphonario  reservatur.'   Johann.  Diacon.  in  Vita  Greg.  lib.  If.  cap.  fL 

Johannes  Diaconus  flourished  about  the  year  880 ;  so  that  these  relict 
might  have  been  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  old  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote  the  life  of  Gregory. 

t  It  Is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  musical  stave  has  varied  in  Its 
llmite  since  it  was  first  invented.  By  the  passage  in  Galilei  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  seems  to  have  been  originally  contrived  to  include  the  system 
of  a  diapason,  as  containing  eight  Tines;  on  which  only,  and  not  in  the 
spaces,  the  points  or  notes  were  originally  placed.  Guide  Aretinus,  by 
making  use  of  the  spaces,  reduced  it  to  five  lines.  After  his  time,  that 
is  to  say  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  steve  was  finally  settled  at  four 
lines,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  that  correction  of  the  antiphonary 
of  the  Cistercian  order,  which  St.  Bernard  undertook  and  perfscted 
some  years  before ;  and  this  number  has  ever  since  been  found  suffloient 
for  the  notation  of  the  Cantus  Gregorianua. 

)  Niv.  sur  le  Chant  Gregorien,  chap.  xii.  K 
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It  seemed  therefore  neceBsary,  in  ihe  iiiBtitution  of 
a  muBical  service,  so  to  connect  the  seTeral  parts  of 
it  as  to  keep  it  within  the  bounds  of  the  hunum 
voice  ;  and  this  coold  only  be  done  by  restraining  it 
to  some  one  certain  sound,  as  a  medium  for  adjusting 
the  limits  of  each  tone^  and  which  should  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  service,  as  well  the  psalms  and  those 
portions  of  scripture  that  were  ordinarily  read  to  the 
people,  as  the  hymns,  canticles,  spiritual  songs,  and 
other  parts  thereof,  which,  in  their  own  nature,  were 
proper  to  be  sung. 

Hence  it  will  appear,  that  in  each  of  the  tones  it 
.was  necessary  not  only  that  the  concords^  as^  namely, 
I  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and  the  octave,  should  be  well 
\  defined;  but  that  the  key-note  should  so  predominate 
as  that  the  singers  should  never  be  in  danger  of 
missing  the  pitch,  or  departing  from  the  mode  in 
which  the  service  should  be  directed  to  be  sung ;  this 
distinction,  therefore,  between  the  dominant  and  final, 
must  have  existed  at  the  early  time  of  instituting 
the  Gantus  Ambrosianus,  and  me  same  prevails  at 
this  day. 

The  characteristics  of  the  four  primitive  modes 

were  these :  in  each  of  them  the  diatessaron  was 

placed  above  the  diapente,  which  ie  but  one  of  the 

two  kinds  of  division  of  which  the  diapason  is  sub* 

ceptible.     Gr^^ry  was  aware  of  this,  and  interposed 

four  other  tones  between  the  four  instituted  by  St 

Ambrose,  in  which  the  diapente  held  the  uppermost 

\  place  in  the  diapason :  in  short,  the  tones  of  St 

)  Ambrose  arise  from  the  arithmetical,  and  those  of 

j  St  Gregory  from  the  harmonical,  division  of  the 

^^Kapason.*    The  addition  of  the  four  new  tones  gave 

rise  to  a  distinction  whidi  all  the  writers  on  the 

subject  have  adopted ;  and  accordingly  those  of  the 

first  class  have  the  epithet  of  Authentic,  and  the  latter 

that  of  Pkgal :  the  following  diagram  may  serve  to 

shew  the  difference  between  the  one  and  tlie  other  of 

them  i — 


Occasion  has  already  been  taken  to  remark,  that 

«  We  have  no  authentic  ftmnnla  of  the  tones  in  moiioa]  ehareeten  more 
neient  than  what  ia  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Franchlnns :  there  is 
indeed  one  in  MS.  in  tlw  British  Museum,  wmch  was  part  of  the  Cotton 
library,  Nero,  A.  xii.  IS,  beginning  '  Si  vis  scire  artem  musicam ; '  but 
the  notes,  which  were  written  in  red  Ink,  are  eibced  by  time. 


there  are  three  different  species  of  diatessaron,  and 
four  of  diapente ;  and  that  from  the  conjunction  of 
these  two,  there  arise  seven  species  of  diapason. 
Authors  have  differed  m  their  manner  of  character- 
ising these  several  systems,  as  may  be  seen  in  Bon- 
tempi,  who  calls  the  comparison  of  them  auunprofitable 
operation,  f  That  of  Gkiffurius  seems  best  to 
correspond  with  the  notions  of  those  who  have 
written  professedly  on  the  Gantus  Gregorianus,  par- 
ticulariy  of  Erculeo,  who,  in  his  treatise,  intitled  II 
Oanto  Ecclesiastico,  has  thus  defined  them  i — 


THREE 
I. 


of  DIATESSARON. 
XL  m. 


=¥=^ 


=S=*z 


-y-*- 


Be  Sol      Mi  La      Fa 

FOUR  Species  of  the  DIAPENTE. 
I.  n. 


Fa 


^    ■     *      ^      * 


■     ♦      ♦ 


Be 


La        Mi 


Mi 


m. 


IV. 


'■a^  ■ 


-»—♦—■- 


Fa  Fa       Do  Sol. 

SEVEN  Species  of  DIAPASON. 
L  n. 


5E^ 


X±z 


i»=± 


■  ♦  » 


Be 


La   Mi 


Mi 


IIL 


IV- 


^^i^^^^-g^ 


3C* 


m^t:^ 


Tr-»- 


Fa 


Fa  Be 
VI. 


Sol 


vn. 


3^S* 


i3de 


^^ 


S5 


Mi 


La  Fa 


S^ 


^ 


Fa  Do 


Sol 


L  U. 

Sentenziofle.       Meete. 


m.  IV. 

Difdegno.        Fadfiche. 


D  B 

V.  VL  vn.  VIII, 

Allegro.         Flebile.  Divote.       Misteriose. 


F  G 

It  now  remains  to  show  how  the  tones  correspond 
with  the  seven  species  of  dii^ason;  and  this  will 

*  Hist.  Mas.  peg.  177. 
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most  clearly  appear  from  the  deecrip^ion  wliich  Gaf« 
furins  has  given  of  them  in  his  Jrractica  Mnsic» 
ntrinsqne  O^tns,  lib.  L  wherein  he  says, 

*  The  first  tone  is  formed  of  the  first  species  of 

*  diapente,  between  D  sol  rb  and  A  la  la  re,  and 
'jbhe  first  species  of  diatessaron  from  the  same  A  la 
Ymi  re  to  D  la  sol  rb  in  the  acute,  constituting  the 
fourth  species  of  diapason,  D  d. 

'The  second  is  formed  of  the  same  species  of 

*  diapente  and  diatessaron ;  but  so  disposed  as  to  form 
'  the  first  species  of  diapason,  A  a. 

'The  tlurd  is  form^  oi  the  second  species  of 
'  diapente,  between  E  la  lo,  grave,  and  1]  mi  ;  and 
'  the  second  species  of  diatessaron  from  the  same  }j 
'  MI,  to  E  LA  MI,  acute,  constituting  the  fifth  species 

*  of  diapason,  E  e. 

'The  fourth  is  formed  of  the  same  i^ecies  of 
'diapente  and  diatessaron;  but  so  disposed  as  to  form 
'  the  second  species  of  diapason,  >]  H 

'  The  fifth  is  formed  of  the  third  species  of  dia* 
'pente,  between  F  fa  vt,  grave,  and  0  sol  fa  ut ; 
'  and  the  third  species  of  diatessaron,  from  the  same 
'0  SOL  FA  UT  to  F  FA  UT,  acutc;  constituting  the 
'sixth  species  of  diapason,  F  f. 

'  The  sixth  is  formed  of  the  same  species  of  dia- 
'  pente  and  diatessaron ;  but  so  disposed  as  to  form 
'  the  third  species  of  diapason,  C  c. 

'The  seventh  is  formed  of  the  fourth  species  of 
'diapente,  between  G  sol  rb  ut,  grave,  and  D  la 
'sol  rb;  and  the  first  species  of  diatessaron  from 
'the  same  D  la  sol  rb,  to  G  sol  rb  ut,  acute; 
'  constituting  the  seventh  species  of  diapason,  G  g. 

'The  eighth  is  formed  of  the  same  species  of 
'diapente  and  diatessaron;  but  so  disposed  as  to 
'  form  the  fourth  species  of  diapason,  D  d,  which  is 
'  the  characteristic  of  the  first  tone :  but  the  dominant 
'of  the  one  being  A,  and  that  of  the  other  G,  there 
'  is  an  essential  difference  between  them.' 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  difference  between  the 
Authentic  and  Plagal  modes,  arises  from  the  diGC^rent 
division  of  the.  dutpason  in  each ;  the  Authentics 
being  divided  in  harmonical,  and  the  Flagals  in 
arithmetical  proportion.  The  nature  of  these  is 
fully  explained  in  the  treatise  De  Musica  of  Boetius, 
lib.  II.  cap.  xii.;  and  by  Dr.  Hold^,  in  his  treatise 
of  the  Natund  Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony, 
chap,  v.* 

From  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  latter  of 
these  writers,!  it  will  follow,  that  taking  the  num- 
bers 12,  9,  8,  6,  to  express  the  proportion  of  the 
diapason,  and  its  component  intervals,  the  diatessaron 
and  diapente ;  when  the  division  of  the  diapason 
is  thus,  12,  9,  6,  or  A  D  a,  giving  to  the  diatessaron 
{the  lowest  position,  the  proportion  is  arithmetical : 
When  it  is  12,  8,  6,  or  A  B  a,  in  which  the  diapente 
holds  the  lowest  place,  it  is  harmomcal4 

*  866  an  extract  ftom  it,  vapn,  <imp,  xxIt.     f  Vide  Hold.  pag.  86. 
t  MaleobD;  in  Ua  Tieatlae  of  Muaiok,  pag.  1«S,  tays  that  the  aritb- 
'diviami]        *    - 


J  pnta  the  5th  next  the  leaaer  extreme,  and  thp  hannonieal 

ftezt  the  gmttn,  aa  in  the  numbera  «,  S,  9,  12,  aa  the/ certainly  do. 
Agidn  he  aayi,  page  568,  that  the  harmonical  divliion  placea  the  5th 
.owest,  which  to  alao  tme ;  hence  it  appeara  that  he  looka  upon  the  lesser 
extreme  to  be  the  lowest  position,  but  in  this  he  errs ;  for  if  six  parts 
ghre  a,  twelve  must  gtre  the  octave  below  it,  i,  e.  A,  Bontempl  is  also 
groasljr  erroneous  in  pages  70  and  178,  et  seq.  of  his  hlstorr,  and  haa 
made  atrange  eonftaalon,  bf  giving  the  smaller  number  to  the  gravea, 
and  the  laxgn  to  the  acntea,  and  in  the  eonaequent  miaappUoation  of  the 
adveiba  totto  and  toprm. 


Having  adjusted  the  number  and  limits  of  the 
tones,  Gregory  proceeded  to  the  invention  of  a  Oantus, 
such  as  he  thought  would  be  consistent  with  the 
gravity  and  dignity  of  the  service  to  which  it  was 
to  be  applied.  A  plain  unisonous  kind  of  melody 
firequenUy  inflected  to  the  concords  of  its  key,  seemed 
to  him  the  fittest  for  this  purpose;  and  having 
prescribed  a  rule  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  others, 
he  proceeded  to  apply  to  the  divine  offices  that  kind\ 
of  Cantilena  which  prevails  in  the  Roman  churcn 
even  at  this  day ;  and  which  is  known  in  Italy  b^ 
the  name  of  Canto  Fermo,  in  France  by  that  of  1 
Plain  Otuoit,  and  in  Germany  and  most  other  coun- 
tries by  that  of  the  Cantus  Gregorianus.  Cardinal 
Bona  gives  this  description  of  it : — '  The  cantus  insti- 
'tuted  by  Saint  Gregory  was  plain  and  unisonous, 
'  proceeding  by  certain  limits  and  bounds  of  tones, 
'which  the  musicians  term  Modes  or  Tropes,  and 
'define  by  the  octonary  number,  according  to  the 
'  natural  disposition  of  the  diatonic  genus.' 

Considering  that  the  right  understanding  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tones  is  essential  to  the  regular  per-^ 
formance  of  choral  service,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  almost  every  writer  on  music,  who  professes 
to  treat  the  subject  at  large,  has  taken  them  under 
his  consideration;  and  though  it  may  seem,  that 
after  they  were  first  estabUehed  and  promulgated 
through  the  church,  they  ceased  to  be  an  object 
worthy  the  attention  of  theorists  in  musical  science^ 
I  yet  there  is  no  assignable  period  in  which  it  was  not 
necessary  to  review  them,  and  purge  them  from  those 
errors  which  the  levity  and  inattention  of  the  singers 
were  from  time  to  time  introducing ;  for,  for  near  a 
century  after  Gregorjr's  time,  innovations  of  this  kind 
were  so  frequent,  tluit  it  seemed  hardly  possible  to 
preserve  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  in  any  degree  of 
purity ;  and,  therefore,  the  court  of  Rome  was  con- 
tinually troubled  with  applications  from  the  princes 
of  Europe,  expressing  their  fears  that  the  Cantus 
Gregorianus  was  in  d^mger  of  being  lost,  and  praying 
its  interposition  in  order  to  its  restoration. 

A  more  particular  account  of  these  applications,  and 
the  success  they  met  with,  will  shortly  follow ;  they 
are  mentioned  in  this  i^ace  to  shew  that  the  Cantus 
Gregorianus  was  esteemed  a  matter  of  great  import*^ 
ance  in  divine  worship,  and  to  account  in  some 
measure  for  the  numerous  tracts  that  are  extant  in 
the  world  concerning  it 

CHAP.  XXVIII. 

In  the  earlier  i^es  the  treatises  written  with  a 
view  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
tones,  were  composed  in  monasteries :  Guido  Aretinus, 
a  Benedictine  monk,  in  a  tract  entitled  Micrologus,  a 
very  particular  account  whereof  will  hereafter  be 
given,  has  bestowed  three  chapters  on  the  explanation 
of  the  modes  or  tropes,  whidi  are  no  other  than  the 
eight  ecclesiastic  tones.  Many  other  discourses  on 
the  same  subject  are  also  extant  in  manuscript ;  and 
in  print  they  are  innumerable. 

Of  manuscripts  none  can  pretend  to  greater  au- 
thority than  the  Micrologus  of  Guido  Aretinus,  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  rourteenth  chapters  whereof 
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contain  a  general  description  of  the  eight  ecclesiastical 
modes,  tropes,  or  tones,  but  without  any  distinction 
of  their  respective  finals  and  dominants.  In  a  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  Baliol  college,  containing  the 
Micrologus  of  Guido,  and  several  otJ^er  musical  tracts, 
is  a  dialogue  beginning  with  these  words,  'Quid 
est  Musica?*  in  which  the  tones  are  treated  with 
a  somewhat  less  degree  of  obscurity ;  but  this  also 
is  defective  in  that  it  contains  no  Formula  to  ascer- 
'  tain  the  relation  between  the  Dominant  and  the  Final 
'  in  each  of  them.  But  the  manuscript  of  greatest 
value  and  curiosity,  in  respect  of  its  copiousness  and 
perspicuity,  of  any  now  extant,  is  one  on  vellum  with 
the  following  title,  *  Hunc  Librum  vocitatum  Musi- 
'cam  Guidonis  scripsit  Dominus  Johannes  Wylde, 
'quondam  exempti  Monasterii  Sanota  Crucis  de 
'Waltham  Pr»centor,'  the  property  of  Mr.  West 
now  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Tallis,  as  appears  by  his  hand- 
writing on  a  blank  leaf  thereof.*  In  this  book,  of 
which  a  more  particular  account  will  be  given  here- 
after, are  contained  a  great  number  of  discourses  on 
the  subject  of  music,  composed  by  sundry  persons, 
as  namely,  the  above-mentioned  Johannes  Wylde, 
Eendale,  Johannes  Torkesey,  Thomas 
Walsyngham,  Lyondl  Power,  Chilston, 

and  others ;  and  among  these  are  several  short  tracts 
on  the  tones  or  tropes  as  they  are  called.  The  first 
in  the  book,  which  seems  to  have  been  not  barely 
copied,  but  composed  by  Wylde,  is  on  the  subject 
of  what  he  calls  Ghiidonian  music.  It  is  divided 
/into  two  parts,  the  one  treating  of  Manual,  i  ^.,  ele- 
;  mentary  music,  from  the  figure  of  the  left  hand, 
;  which  Guido  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  for  ex- 
plaining his  system ;  and  the  other  of  Tonal  music, 
containing  the  doctrine  of  the  ecclesiastical  tones. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  this  second  part  of 
Wylde*8  tract  it  is  said  that  all  the  tones  are  pro- 
duced from  the  seven  species  of  diapason;  but  as 
there  are  eight  of  the  former,  and  only  seven  of  the 
latter,  the  author  first  takes  upon  him  to  explain  how 
the  eighth  tone  was  generated :  he  says  that  Ptolemy 
considered  the  seventh  species  as  produced  from  the 
third,  and  thought  that  the  fourth  was  also  capable 
of  producing  another  tone,  which  he  added  to  the 
seven,  making  thereby  an  eighth :  he  adds,  that  he 
disposed  one  after  another,  the  fifteen  letters,  which 
comprehended  the  bisdiapason;  constituting  A  for 
the  first  note  thereof,  and  P  for  the  last ;  and  having 
drawn  seven  semicircles,  which  pointed  out  seven 
species  or  tones,  he  added  the  eighth,  extending  from 
the  middle  letter  >|  or  H  to  the  last  letter  P,  which 
was  the  only  eighw  that  wanted  a  semicircle ;  point- 
ing out  thereby  the  fourth  species,  which  has  its 
mediation  in  G,  in  which  the  eighth  tone  is  ter- 
minated :  and  this,  says  he,  Boetius  asserted  to  be 

•  This  muioieript  pused  through  the  hands  of  M orley,  and  was  of 
great  ase  to  him  in  the  annotations  on  his  Introduction :  many  years 
after  his  death  it  had  for  its  owner  Mr.  Powle,  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  the  reign  of  King  William ;  fhnn  lilm  It  came  to  Lord  Somers; 
and  after  his  deoease  to  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  at  an  auction  of  whose  hooks 
it  was  bought  hy  a  country  organist,  Mr.  West,  and  he  in  gratitude  for 
some  kindnesses  done  him,  pressed  the  acceptance  of  it  on  its  present 
worthy  possessor.  A  copy  of  it  was  found  in  the  library  of  Dr.  Pepusch 
upon  his  deoease,  but  it  is  ftom  the  original  that  this  and  the  subsequent 
extracts  ttom  it  are  taken. 


the  eighth  mode  or  tone  which  Ptolemy  superadded. 
The  same  author  observes  that  though  the  species 
are  Eight,  yet  the  genera  of  tones  are  in  truth  but 
Four,  each  being  divided  into  authentic  and  plagal ; 
and  that  each  genus  is  by  some  writers  termed  a 
Maniera,  which  appellation  he  rejects,  as  coming 
from  the  French.  He  says  that  no  cantus  in  any  of 
the  tones  can  with  propriety  ejcceed  the  limits  of 
a  tenth;  and  so  indeed  do  all  the  writers  on  this 
suWectf 

In  the  same  manuscript  are  several  other  tracts, 
one  in  particular  composed  by  a  certain  monk  of 
'3herbome,  in  metre,  tending  to  explain  the  precepts 
^f  what  was  then  called  tonal  musia 

Many  other  manuscripts  on  this  subject  there  are, 
which,  by  the  assistance  of  the  printed  catalogues 
mi^  be  found ;  but  as  a  comparison  of  the  several 
definitions  therein  contained,  might  introduce  a  de- 
gree of  confusion  which  no  diligent  enquirer  would 
wish  to  encounter,  it  is  safest  to  rely  on  tiiose  authors 
who  have  written  since  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
whose  works  have  stood  the  test  of  ages. 

Of  these  Gaffurius,  as  he  is  of  the  greatest  anti- 
quity, so  is  he  of  unquestionable  authority.  In  his 
book  intitled  Practica  Musicae  utriusque  Cantus, 
printed  in  the  year  1502,  he  has  entered  into  a  large 
discussion  of  the  ecclesiastical  tones,  and  has  ex- 
hibited them  severally  in  the  following  forms  : — 

TONE  I. 


Pri-mus  to-nus  do  in-ci-pit    sic  me-dia-tur     et 


Euouae. 


Euouae. 
TONE  11. 


m 


* 


Se-oundus  to-nus  sic  in  -  oi -pit    sic  me-di  -  a-tor 


4^-"     ■     ■     .     ^-4-l_E-E. 


3i=*: 


4 


et   rio     ft  -  ni  -  tar.         Euouae. 
TONE  III. 


■   ■   ■- 


-♦  »  ■  n  »  ♦  N'l 


Ter-ti-ii8    to-nos  no  in  -  d-pt      sio  me  -  di  -  a  -  tor 


et  sio    fi-ni-tor.     Euooae. 

TONE  IV. 


Euouae. 


m 


Quar-tos  to-nus   sic   in  -  ci  -  pit      sic  me-di  -  a-tor 


Euouae. 

t  Tliis  rule  must  be  understood  as  referring  only  to  that  unisonous 
cantus  which  is  used  in  the  intonation  of  the  psalms  and  other  parts  of 
the  service,  and  not  to  tiut  of  the  antiiphons  and  hymns ;  for  to  theeo 
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TONE  V. 


* 


^^ 


Quintias  to-nna  sio    in  -  oi  -  pit     sio  ni6-di  -  a-tor 


^ 


et    aie    fi  -  ni-tnr.      Eoooae. 
TONE  VI. 


m 


Sez-toB  to-noB  sicin-ci-pit     do   me-di-a  -  tor 


et  sio     fi  -  ni  -  tar. 


TONE  VII. 
Vame. 


Sep-timus        to  •  nuB    sio 


in-  d-ptt. 


i 


^  ^  I  ■ 


^ 


et     do    me-dia-tnr         et    do     fi- ni-tnr. 


Enooae 


Vdtic 


Euonae. 
TONE  VIII, 


Enooae. 


■  ■  J'''**-|^*T*^^ 


Oc-Utos     tonus  sio  in-d-pit  sio  medi-a-tur 


-*-d- 


^ 


et    do     fi  -  ni  -  tnr.      Euonae. 

a  double,  tr^le.  and  frequently  a  qnadraple  eantus  is  adapted ;  and  in 
these  the  intenor  parts  have  often  anomalous  initials  and  mials ;  and  in 
the  extreme  parts  the  amUt  of  the  grave  and  acute  sounds  will  often 
neoessarllj  exceed  the  intenral  of  a  tenth. 


The  above  characters  exhibit  the  essential  parts  of 
each  of  the  tones,  that  is  to  say,  the  beginning,  the 
mediation,  and  the  close,  which  is  generally  con4 
tained  in  the  Euonae,  a  word,  or  rather  a  compage^ 
of  letters,  that  requires  but  little  explanation,  being 
nothing  more  than  the  vowels  contained  in  the  words 
Secnlomm  Amen ;  and  which  whenever  it  occurs, 
as  it  does  almost  in  every  page  of  the  antiphonary, 
is  meant  as  a  direction  for  singing  those  words  to 
the  notes  of  the  Euonae. 

From  GafiFurius  the  tones  have  been  continued 
down  to  this  time,  through  all  the  books  that  have 
been  written  on  the  subject  of  music  at  large,  in 
almost  every  country  in  Europe.  Of  those  written 
professedly  on  the  ecclesiastictd  tones,  there  are  two 
that  merit  a  particular  attention,  the  one  entitled 
Armonia  Gregoriana,  by  G^rolamo  Cantone,  Master 
of  the  Novices,  and  vicar  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Francis,  at  Turin,  published  in  1678,  oblong  quarto. 
The  other  has  the  title  of  H  Oanto  Ecclesiastico,  the 
author  D.  Marzio  Erculeo,  printed  at  Modena  in 
1686,  in  small  folio. 

The  first  of  these  books  contains  the  rudiments  of 
singing,  and  the  most  important  rules  for  the  Oanto 
Fermo,  which  for  the  most  part  are  comprised 
in  short  memorial  verses.  The  author  has  given 
a  brief  designation  of  the  eight  tones,  but  in  his 
twenty-second  chapter,  entitled  De*  Toni  Misti,  he 
has  assumed  a  licence  which  seems  unwarranted  by 
any  precedent,  at  least  in  ancient  practice,  of  com- 
bining together  the  first  and  second,  the  third  and 
fourth,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth 
tones,  and  thereby  exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  ancient  writers,  who  all  concur  in  restraining  the 
canto  fermo  to  the  ambit  of  a  tenth. 

The  latter  of  these  books  gives  very  ample  di- 
rections for  the  singing  of  idl  the  offices  in  the 
Roman  service,  and  a  representation  of  the  tones 
in  the  following  order: — 


The  first  Tone  has  its  final  in  D,  and  its  Dominant  hi  A,  the  fifth  above  its  final,  and  is  hitonated  by  RE,  LA. 


I    W 


E 

IV 

V 
F 
VI 


BE,  LA,     FA,  SOL,  LA,  LA,  &o. 


EUOUAE. 


n  H8  ■    ■  »— ^^^E 


Einal  in  D,  dominant  in  F,  a  third  above,  intonated  BE,  FA. 


=t 


-♦        ■       ■*— ^=H 


=t 


■    ■ 


BE,  FA,      DO,     BE,       FA,  A^  EUOUAE. 

Final  in  E,  dominant  in  0,  a  dxth  above,  intonated  MI,  FA. 


mi.p  .    -  II  ,=sz 

HI,  FA,      DO,  RE,  FA,    FA,  Ac. 


*: 


* 


* 


EUOUAE. 


Fbal  in  E,  dominant  in  A,  •  fonrth  aboTe,  intonated  MI,  LA. 


ijFi^^ 


* 


* 


* 


=t: 


FA,    FA,&c.  EUOUAE. 

Final  in  F,  dominant  in  A,  a  third  above,  intonated  FA,  LA. 


FA,  LA,     FA,  SOL,  LA.  LA,  Ac. 


EUOUAE. 


S 


MI,  LA,      BE,  DO,  BE,    BE,  &c.,  EUOUAE. 

Final  in  F,  dominant  in  G,  a  fifth  above,  intonated  FA,  FA. 
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Final  in  G,  dominant  in  D,  a  fifth  above,  intonated  UT,  SOL. 


vn  lEgl 


^ 


* 


* 


* 


* 


s 


o 


DO,  SOI^  Fa.MvE'a.Sol,  Sol,  Ac.  EUOTJAE. 

Final  in  O,  dominant  in  C,  •  fonrth  above,  intonated  DO,  FA. 


Vin|jjL^_ti:tl    ■     ■     ■    1"^^^'   I   ■     ■- 


DO,  FA,     DO,  RE,  FA,    FA,  &c. 


EUOUAE. 


* 


In     Ex-i«ta         Is-ra-el 


ir  ■  ■  I 


■  » 


de     E  -  gyp  •  to        Domns. 


BUOUAE. 


s^ 


There  Ib  also  another  tone  used  in  the  Romish 
service,  called  by  some  of  the  writers  on  the  Oantns 
GregorianoB,  H  Tnono  Pellegrino,  i  e^  the  Wandering 
,  Tone ;  and  by  others  Tnono  Misto,  or  mixed ;  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  intonated  appears  by  the  last 
stave  above. 

The  writers  on  the  Cantos  Ghregorianns  have 
assigned  to  each  of  the  eight  ecclesiastical  tones 
a  peculiar  character,  supposing  that  each  is  calculated 
to  excite  different  affections  of  the  mind  :  this  notion 
b  to  the  last  degree  fanciful,  as  will  appear  from 
what  Bontempi  and  Eircher  severally  say  touching 
the  power  and  efficacy  of  each.*  Erculeo  has  dis- 
,  tinguished  them  in  the  manner  represented  at  the 
[  end  of  his  scheme  of  the  species  of  diatessaron,  dia- 
pente,  and  diapason,  herein  before  inserted.t 

The  consequence  of  these  and  other  publications 
of  the  same  import,  was  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Oantos  Gregorianus  was  rendered  so  perspicuous, 
and  the  forms  of  the  tones  so  well  established,  that 
they  became  familiar  even  to  children ;  but  the  sta- 
bility they  had  acquired  was  not  so  great,  but  that  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  levity 
and  wantonness  of  the  singers  gave  reason  to  fear  the 
corruption  of  them.|  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  theatric  style  of  music  began  to  be  formed,  in  the 
performance  whereof  Castrati,  and  others  with  flexible 
and  extensive  voices,  were  principally  employed; 

«  Vide  Bontempt.  pag.  S41.  Khth.  Mwtug.  lib.  VIU.  pag.  142. 

t  Doctor  Peputch,  in  hli  ihort  Introduction  to  Hannony,  pag.  65,  baa 
rcmaiked  of  tbo  key  E  tbat  It  dUfera  from  all  otben,  aa  in  truth  it  doee ; 
for  it  baa  for  ita  aecond  a  aemitone,  for  wbieh  reason,  and  beeauae  of 
certain  peeuUaritiee  in  tbe  modulation  of  it,  and  whiob  render  it  Tery 
Bolemn,  he  aays  it  ia  aa  it  were  appropxlated  to  oburch-muaio,  and  called 
by  tbe  Italians  Tuono  di  Cbieaa. 

Tbis  aasertion  of  tbe  Doctor  may  poasibly  be  well  grounded,  but  it  ia 
to  be  remarked  tbat  no  aneb  distinetion  occurs  in  tbe  writings  of  Guido 
or  Francbinua,  er  any  of  tbe  other  authors  who  have  been  conanlted  in 
tbe  course  of  this  work,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  tbe  Cantua  Gre- 
gorianua,  and  tbe  nature  of  tbe  ecclesiastical  tonea. 

t  Sreuleo,  pag.  52. 

BOOK   IV. 

Thb  first  eight  chapters  of  Nivers's  Dissertation 
sur  le  Chant  Gregorien,  contain  a  history  of  the 
primitive  institution  of  it,  and  a  vindication  of  the 
practice  of  antiphonal  singing  in  general,  from 
Socrates,  Theodoret,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers, 
>  with  answers  to  the  objections  of  such  as  either 
denied  its  authority  or  had  contributed  to  the  increase 
of  those  errors  in  the  practice  of  it,  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  his  book  to  detect  and  reform. 

Ill  the  ninth  chapter  the  author  enumerates  tbe 


these  singers,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  made  use  of 
divisions  and  all  the  other  usual  artifices  to  excite 
applause ;  and  these  were  so  grateM  to  the  ears  of 
the  vulgar,  that  the  singers  employed  in  the  choral 
service  became  infected  with  the  like  passion,  and  so 
mutilated  and  distorted  the  Oantus  Gregorianus,  that 
the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  it  was  almost  lost. 
This  gave  occasion  in  the  year  1683  to  an  excellent 
French  musician,  Guillaume  Gabriel  Nivers,  organist 
of  the  chapel  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  master  of  music  to 
his  queen,  §  to  publish  a  book  entitled  Dissertation 
sur  le  Ohant  Gregorien.  In  the  composition  of  this 
learned  and  judicious  work,  the  author  appears  to 
have  derived  great  assistance  from  the  writings  of 
AmalariuB  Fortunatus  and  St  Bernard,  and  from 
Cardinal  Bona's  book  De  Rebus  Liturgicis,  Durandus's 
Rationale  Divinorum  Officiorum,  and,  above  all,  from 
a  more  modem  author,  named  Peytat,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  the  chapel  of  the  king  of  France,  a  book 
abounding  with  a  great  variety  of  curious  particulars. 
Nivers  succeeded  so  well  in  his  endeavours  to  re- 
form the  cantus  ecclesiastious,  tbat  he  was  employed 
by  the  king  to  correct  the  Roman  antiphonary,  for 
the  use  of  the  churches  in  France ;  and  the  editions 
of  that  great  volume  since  his  time,  bear  testimony 
to  the  skill  and  industry  which  he  must  have  exercised 
in  BO  laborious  and  important  a  reformation.  In 
short,  he  has  not  only  reduced  the  tones  to  the 
standard  of  primitive  purity,  but  has  given  such 
directions  for  the  performance  of  the  Cantus  Gre- 
gorianus, and  guarded  so  well  against  innovations  in 
it,  that  there  is  very  little  reason  to  fear  the  loss  of 
this  precious  relic  of  antiquity. 

§  Nirers  waa  also  organist  at  tbe  church  of  St.  Sulploe,  in  Parla. 
He  was  tbe  author  of  a  book,  entitled,  Tralt£  de  la  ODmpoaition  de 
Muaique,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  octavo,  1697,  and  of  some  motets 
and  ^ecea  for  tbe  organ,  which  are  also  in  print. 


CHAP.    XXIX. 

several  characters  necessary  in  the  notation  of  it,  and 
describes  them  thus  : — 

'Twelve  characters  are  sufficient  for  the  plain- 

*  song ;  the  first  consists  of  four  lines,  upon  which, 
'  and  in  the  spaces  between  them,  all  the  notes  are 
'  situate ;  the  fifth  line,  which  certain  innovators  have 

*  added,  is  useless  and  embarrassing. 
*  The  second  character  is  the  key  of  0  sol  ut  fa 

'  or  else  by  the  method  of  the  si ;  the  key  of  C  sol 

*  UT  made  thus  ^  or  thus  ^  cannot  be  situate  but  on 
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*  the  first,  the  second,  or  the  third,  and  never  or  very 

*  rarely  on  the  fourth,  because  the  key  on  the  second 
'  line  with  a  b  soft  commonly  in  B,  has  altogether 

*  the  same  effect  as  the  same  key  on  the  fourth  line 
'without  b  soft;  for  it  is  always  said  tiie  note  on 
'  this  fourth  line  is  always  sung  ut,  and  the  other 
/notes  consecutively  in  order.  This  is  to  be  under- 
T  stood  of  the  song,  but  not  of  the  organ  or  other 

instruments. 
'  The  third  character  is  the  key  of  F  ur  fa,  made 

'thus 


:  or  thus  i^^  which  is  generally  situated 

'  on  the  second  Hue,  and  sometime,  but  very  rarely, 

*  upon  the  first 

'  The  fourth  and  fifth  characters  are  the  two  notes, 
'  the  long  and  the  breve,  made  thus  ■  #,  but  as  the 

*  number  of  characters  necessary  in  it  is  one  of  the 
'grand  questions  relating  to  ihe  cantus,  we  defer 
'speaking  of  it  till  in  the  next  chapter,  to  confute 
'the  opinion  of  those  who  admit  but  one  of  them, 

*  namely,  the  long.* 

'The  sixth  and  seventh  characters  are  the  two 

'bars;  the  great  and  the  less,  made  thus 

'  which  are  used  to  denote  the  place  where  all  the 
'  choir  together  ought  to  take  breath  and  make  a  little 
'  pause.  These  are  the  same  in  a  song  as  stops  are 
'to  words,  wherefore  we  always  at  two  points  or 
'  a  colon,  and  sometimes  at  commas,  put  a  great  bar 

{to  make  the  song  complete,  answerii^  to  a  full 
stop.  The  principal  use  of  the  lesser  bar  is  to 
give  time  for  the  whole  choir  together  to  draw 
'breath,  to  (iie  end  that  none  of  the  singers  may 
'go  on  &6ter  than  the  rest,  and  that  the  uniformitv 
'  of  the  cantus  may  be  preserved  by  all,  and  in  aU 
'  with  an  equal  measure.  At  the  end  of  every  piece 
'  there  are  put  two  great  bars  to  mark  the  end  of  the 
'  song ;  these  bars  are  the  most  efficacious  contrivance 
'  that  can  be  thought  on  to  remedy  all  the  cacophonies 
'and  contrarieties  in  the  voices  of  the  singers,  who, 
'  without  them,  could  not  guess  when  to  rest ;  but 
'the  abuse  of  these  bars  is  become  almost  general, 
'  for  the  markers  or  writers  of  notes  and  the  printers 
'  imagine  there  must  be  one  at  every  word ;  so  that 
'if  there  are  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  monosvllables 
'following  one  another,  they  put  as  many  bars  as 
'there  are  notes,  as  if  all  the  notes  were  not  of 
'themselves  as  well  separated,  without  bars,  as  the 
'words  are.     St  Bernard  q)eiEtks  of  this  confusion 

*  NiTen,  in  the  mbteqnent  diapter,  nnderUket  tlie  diMuutoB  «f 
aqnettiofi  wUefa  it  semu  had  talwifted  Ibr  a  Umg  time,  namely,  bow 
many  charactera  or  mariu  of  time  were  neceaaary  in  the  cantna  eccleti- 
aitienaff  He  eontenda  that  not  more  than  two,  namely,  the  long  and 
tiie  brere,  are  admiaaable  into  it;  for  tbi»  he  dtea  the  acta  of  the  coimcfl 
of  Rheima  in  1564,  in  which  it  waa  decreed  that  the  cantna  ahoidd  oon- 
tafai  hat  one  note  on  a  a^laMe,  and  that  the  qnantitiea  of  each  ahoold  be 
obeerred  in  the  notation.  He  aeema  to  think  tliat  thia  wai  the  toit 
relbnnation  intended  by  the  council  of  Trent,  in  tiiat  decree  of  it  whim 
is  menticned  by  Father  Paul,  pag.  U9.  of  hia  hiatonrp  to  liave  been  made 
in  1M2,  against  orer-coiions  and  wanton  sinking.  He  also  cites  Rabanoa 
Mauraa  to  prore  that  all  elerka  should  perfectly  understand  the  nature 
of  the  aoeents,  and  accommodate  their  notation  to  it.  Farther  he  aaserts, 
on  the  authoxity  of  Radulphus,  that  in  the  gradual  of  the  bleased  Gregory 
at  Rome  there  are  but  flew  notea,  and  that  there  la  reason  to  believe  that 
many  characters  in  thoae  of  an  hundred  years  alter  him  have  no  warrant 
for  thdr  admission. 

In  the  eourse  of  this  disquisition  Nlvera  seems  not  to  be  in  the  least 
aware  of  a  refonnation  of  the  cantus  ecdeeiaaticua  made  by  Palestrlna 
and  Fnmceaco  Suriano,  about  the  year  1560,  which  consisted  in  the 
rednetiDn  of  the  cfaaracteca  to  three,  namely,  the  long,  the  breve,  and 
the  semttneve;  and  is  expressly  mentioaed  by  Maiao  Erculeo,  in  his 
tMscourse  oo  the  Cantua  Koclesiasticua  above-cited. 


'in  these  words:  "What  sort  of  liberty  is  ^tna 
**  which  introduces  the  confusion  of  uncertamty,  <fee." 
'  And  in  effect  this  confusion  of  bars  is  of  no  service, 

*  since  all  the  notes  are  of  themselves  as  distinct  as 
'  the  words ;  and  all  these  bars  are  not  only  useless 
'and  embarrassing,  but  they  yet  (which  is  remark- 
'  able)  destroy  the  benefit  of  their  institution,  because 
'the  singers,  no  longer  knowing  where  to  repose 
'  themselves,  some  stop  while  ot^rs  advance,  which 
'occasions  the  greatest  disorders  in  the  song;  and 
'Uie  excess  of  bare  puts  the  soi^  again  into  its 
'  former  abuse,  when  it  had  no  ban,  which  wa  see  in 
'  the  more  ancient  manuscripts. 

'  The  eighth  diaraoter  is  the  gmdon,  mads  upon 
'  the  line,  or  in  the  space  thus~^"^~f  or  thus  '-^    nw 
'to  mark  where  the  following  note  will  be  situate 
'  in  the  other  line. 

'  The  ninth  character  is  the  bemol,  made  thus  in 

'  a  space,  but  rarely  on  a  line  zfefc:  which  is  alwaya 
\  marked  in  B,  and  very  rarely  in  K 

'  The  tenth  is  the  point  •  between  two  short  notes  * 
'  the  use  of  it  is  to  augment  the  preced^it  one,  and 
'diminish  that  following  it,  to  observe  a  certain 
'  regulated  measure,  for  example,  that  of  two  times. 
'Sometinoes  the  point  is  also  put  between  a  long 
'note  and  a  short  one;  and  in  auch  case  it  only 
'augments  the  long  note  with  the  half  of  its  own 
'value,  so  that  the  point  and  the  following  breve 
^considered  together  complete  the  just  measure  of 
'  a  long  note. 

'  The  eleventh  character  is  liie  bond  or  joining, 
'  made  thus  v«^,  or  thus  /-^  which  serves  to  tie  two 
'  or  more  notes,  or  long  ones  and  breves  on  one  and  v 
'the  same  syllable,  to  keep  the  regpilated  measure. 

'  The  last  character  is  the  diesis,  made  thus  $,  or 
'  thus  X ;  the  use  of  it  iff  to  Boften  the  following  note, 
'or  that  above  or  under  which  it  is  placed;  the 
'  dieses  are  rarely  marked  in  the  plain-song,  because 
'  the  voice  itself  naturally  leads  to  it| 

t  This  is  the  form  of  the  guidon  in  andent  missals,  and  other  books 
written  or  printed  with  musical  notes:  it  is  an  indication  of  the  first 
note  in  a  succeeding  stave,  and  is  that  note  in  a  smaller  character.  This 
kind  of  guid<m  is  now  disused,  and  has  given  place  to  that  other  above 
described. 

X  The  (bUowiag  directions  of  Nivers  oontaln  the  principal  rules  to  be 
observed  in  the  performanoe  of  the  eantua  eoolesiasnons  .* — 
*To  begin  to  sins  or  intonate  an  anthem,  or  any  other  part  <d  the 

*  oflioe  whatsoever,  the  rule  is  to  attend  partionlariy  to  the  dominant  of 
'  the  choir,  whieh  ought  to  be  regulated  acoording  to  the  voices  which 
*eompose  it;  fl>r  it  would  be  aoting  quite  contraxy  to  nature  and  reason 
'  to  pretend  to  establish  the  same  dominant  for  the  low,  the  middle,  and 
'  the  highest  voices. 

'  To  arrive  at  a  perfoot  knowledge  of  these  things,  it  ought  to  be 

*  known  that  the  whole  song  coneiste  in  eight  modes  or  tonesu  whieh  may 

*  be  reduced  to  ftmr  by  their  finals,  and  even  to  two,  Inr  only  tiM  diffsranee 
•of  the  greater  third  and  the  lesser  third. 

<The  uneven  tones,  which  are  only  so  tenned,  as  being  distinguished 

*  bv  the  odd  numbers  1,  S,  5,  7,  are  called  authentics  or  prindpiua :  the 

*  others  are  namedplagala  or  dependents,  becaaae  they  have  one  and  the 

<  aame  final  each  with  their  authentic,  and  thus  the  first  and  second  h«re 
'  one  and  the  aame  final,  ao  the  third  and  fourth,  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the 
'  seventh  and  eighth ;  all  their  diflbrence  oonaists  only  in  the  extent, 

*  which  in  the  auUientiea  ia  above,  and  in  the  plagals  bdow. 

*  Every  tone  has  two  essential  chords,  called  the  final  and  the  domi« 
*nant,upon  which  all  sorts  of  songs  turn  and  are  founded.    The  final  is 

*  that  by  which  the  tone  ought  for  the  most  part  to  begin,  but  always  to 
'  end.  The  dominant  is  that  which  rules  or  prevails  the  oftenest  in  the 
'  song,  and  upon  which  the  tenor  of  the  psalms,  oraisons,  and  all  that  is 
*to  be  sung  straight  forward,  or  neany  straight  forward,  is  made. 
•Wherefore  thia  dominant  ought  to  be  a  little  higher  than  the  middle 
'of  the  natural  voice,  and  not  lower,  becauie  that  in  all  the  tonea  the 
'  extent  of  the  notes  is  greater  below  than  above  the  dominant ;  but  it  ia 

*  not  a  email  difficulty  to  take  it  Just  and  in  a  good  pitob. 

'  For  the  CMnmon  and  ordinary  voices  they  put  the  dominant  of  the 

<  choir  in  A  of  the  organ ;  I  mean  the  organs  which  have  the  tone  of  the 
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Having  thus  explained  the  characters,  Nivers,  in 
his  twelfth  book,  proceeds  to  a  discrimination  of  the 
tones  by  the  finals  and  dominants  of  each  in  their 
respective  order,  in  the  words  following : — 

'  The  first  has  its  final  in  D,  and  its  dominant  in 
'  A,  the  fifth  to  its  final ;  eb  la.' 

'  The  second  has  its  &m1  in  D,  and  its  dominant  in 
'  F,  a  third  to  its  final ;  rb  fa.' 

'  The  third  has  its  final  in  E,  and  its  dominant  in 
'  C,  a  sixth  to  its  final ;  mi  ut.'* 

'  The  fourth  has  its  final  in  E,  and  its  dominant  in 
'  A,  a  fourth  to  its  final ;  mi  la.' 

'  The  fifth  has  its  final  in  F,  and  its  dominant  in 
*  C,  a  fifth  to  its  final ;  ur  sol,  or  else  fa  ut  with  B 
'l],notb.' 

*  The  sixth  has  its  final  ia  F,  and  its  dominant  in 
'  A,  a  third  to  its  final ;  ut  mi,  or  else  fa  la,  with  B 
'Jj,notb.' 

*  The  seventh  has  its  final  in  G,  and  its  dominant 
I '  in  A,  a  fifth  to  its  final ;  sol  rb.' 

^    *  The  eighth  has  its  final  in  G,  and  its  dominant  in 
'  C,  a  fourdi  to  its  final ;  sol  tjt.' 

,  The  dissertation  of  Nivers  contidns  also  Formuks 
Cantus  Ordinarii  Officii  Divini.  These  he  has  given 
in  Latin,  together  with  the  musical  notes :  they  con- 
tain directions  for  singing  the  oraisons  and  responses, 
and  for  reading  the  prophets,  the  epistles,  and  gospels, 
and  for  the  intonation  of  the  psalms.  There  are 
also  several  litanies  and  antiphons,  and  that  famous 
lamentation  of  the  Virgin,  in  monkish  rhyme : — 

Stabat  mater  dolorosa 

Juxta  emcem  lachrymosa. 

The  formula  of  the  tones  intitled  Tabula  tonorum, 
is  also  given  in  musical  characters,  and  contains  the 
following  examples : — 

Intonatio,  TzBCtns  Notamm,  Medlatio,  Tiactus  Tenninatio. 


Intonatio,  Txactns  Notamm,  Medlatio,  Tractus  Terminatio. 


Dix-it    Dominua  Domi-no  moK) :  Se-de  Adeztrlsme- 


Idng't  ohapel,  which  all  the  flEunout  organs  of  Paris  and  elsewhere  hare, 
'wherefore  this  tone  is  called  the  tone  of  the  chapel,  to  distinguish  it 
'  firom  the  tone  of  the  king's  chamber,  which  is  a  semitone  Iilgher,  and 

*  so  commonly  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  oraans  in  nuzmeries ;  the  nuns 
'having  generally  an  extent  of  Tdce  liigher  by  an  octave  than  the 
'  common  voices  of  men. 

'  For  the  low  voices  they  put  the  dominant  in  6  of  the  organ. 

'  For  the  high  voices  they  put  the  dominant  in  B  of  the  organ. 

'  For  the  voices  of  religious  women  they  put  the  dominant  &  C,  or  even 
'  in  D  of  the  organ,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  voices. 

'  The  first  thing  therefore  that  ought  to  be  known  is  the  dominant  of 
'the  chdr,  which  is  only  a  generical  sound,  or  tone  if  you  will,  and  not 
'  fixed  to  any  note  or  d^^,  that  is  to  any  rule  or  interval  on  which  this 

*  dominant  can  be  placed. 

*  The  second  thing  to  be  observed  is  the  mode  or  tone  of  the  anthem 

*  which  is  to  be  sung,  and  to  regulate  the  dominant  of  the  anthem  to  the 

*  unison  of  the  dominant  of  the  choir  which  perfbrms  it,  and  then  to 
'  proceed  ftom  this  dominant  regularly,  and  pass  through  all  the  d^^rees 
'  as  far  as  the  note  bv  which  the  anthem  ought  to  bMrin ;  for  example,  if 
'I  would  intonate  the  first  antheln  of  the  Feaat  of  the  Ucij  Sacrament, 
"  Sacerdoe  in  eetemum,"  I  sing  slowly  the  dominant  of  this  anthem, 
'  which  is  LA,  to  the  unison  of  the  dominant  of  the  choir,  and  descend 
'  by  degrees  to  the  final  of  the  anthem,  by  which  it  b^^s,  singing  la, 
'  SOL,  r  A,  MI,  as,  to  find  the  Just  tone  of  thefirstnote  of  the  said  anthem, 
"  Saoerdos  in  setemum,"  and  after  the  same  manner  in  other  anthems 

*  and  tones.    But  one  should  not  be  ignorant  of  the  essential  chords  of 

*  every  tone.* 

It  should  seem  by  these  several  tracts  of  Erculeo  and  Nivers,  and 
other  authors  who  might  be  named,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  tones  is  now 
so  well  established,  tnat  there  ia  not  the  least  reason  to  fear  any  cor- 
ruption of  them.  In  England  the  little  book  entitled  A  pious  Association, 
published  for  the  instruction  of  persons  of  the  Romish  persuasion  in  the 
true  church  plain-song,  contains  a  formula  of  the  eight  tones,  exactly 
corresponding  with  that  of  Nivers  above  given ;  and  ft  farther  appears, 
that  in  the  seminaries  throughout  Italy  it  is  taught  to  children  in  a  wav 
that  admits  of  no  variation.  In  short,  its  principles  seem  to  be  as  well 
understood  as  those  of  arithmetic,  or  any  other  mathematical  science. 

*  According  to  the  French  method  of  solmization ;  but  Erculeo  makes 
it  LA. 


Dix-it    Dominus  Domi-no  me-o ;  Se-de  i  dextrls  me  -  li. 


VIII 
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Dix-it    Dominus  Domi-no  me-o :  Se-de  i  dextris  me  -  is. 

To  facilitate  the  remembrance  of  the  formula  of 
each  of  the  tones,  and  particularly  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  children  tiie  finals  and  dominants  that 
characterise  them,  memorial  verses  have  been  com- 
posed, of  which  the  following  are  a  specimen : — 

Primus  habet  tonus  F  sol  la,  sextus  et  idem : 
Ut  re  pa  octavus  :  sit  tertius,  atque  secundus : 
La  sol  la  quartus :  dant  ut  mi  sol  tibi  quintum : 
Septimus  at  tonus  fa  mi  pa  sol  tibi  monstrat. 

Septimus  et  sextus,  dant  fa  mi  rb  mi  quoque  primus. 
Quintus  et  octavus,  dant  fa  sol  pa  sicque  secundus. 
Sol  fa  mi  re  fa  tertius,  re  ut  re  mi  reque  quartus. 

Primus  cum  quarto  dant  A  la  mi  re,  quoque  sextus 
E  PA  UT  secundus  :  C  sol  pa  ut  tertius  tibi  notat. 
Cum  eo  quintus,  octavusque  signat  ibidem  : 
Septimus  in  D  la  sol  re  suum  ponit  euouab. 

By  the  foregoing  deduction  of  the  nature  of  the 
Cantus  Gregorianus,  nothing  more  is  intended  than  to 
explain  its  original  form,  for  it  will  be  observed  that 
none  of  the  authors  above-cited  presume  to  make  any 
additions  to,  or  amendments  of  it ;  on  the  contrary 
they  labour  to  represent  it  in  its  purity,  and  to  pre- 
serve it  from  corruption.  This  was  evidently  the 
design  of  Nivers  ;  and  his  book,  which  is  of  the  con- 
troversial kind,  is  calculated  to  correct  certain  abuses 
in  the  service  that  arose  from  the  wantonness  and 
levity  of  the  singers,  and  were  peculiar  to  his  time  ; 
but  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  suffered  greatly  from 
corruptions  that  were  the  effect  of  ignorance,  an4 
which  took  place  within  a  century  after  its  institution ; 
and  these  corruptions,  their  nature,  and  causes,  and 
the  methods  taken  to  remove  them  by  the  several 
princes  of  Europe,  especially  those  of  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  inake  a  very  considerable  part 
in  the  History  of  Music,  and  therefore  require  to  be 
particularly  mentioned ;  and  if  the  foregoing  digres- 
sion may  seem  to  deviate  from  the  rule  which 
chronology  prescribes  in  the  relation  of  events,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  in  this  case  a  strict  adherence  to 
it  would  have  been  absurd ;  for  who  can  understand 
a  relation  of  the  several  corruptions  of  the  Cantus 
Gregorianus,  who  is  not  first  made  sensible  of  its 
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nature  and  application ;  in  short,  who  has  not  a  clear 
conception  of  the  thing  itself,  in  its  original  state  of 
purity  and  perfection. 

That  the  Gantus  Gregorianus  became  corrupt  in 
a  short  time  after  its  institution,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  ecclesiastical  and  other  writers,  from  the 
seventh  century  downwards.  Saint  Bernard,  in  a 
preface  to  the  antiphonar^  of  the  Oistertians,  has 
enumerated  many  abuses,  disorders,  and  irregularities 
which  had  crept  into  the  church-service  before  his 
time,  and  this  even  at  Rome  itself :  he  speaks  of  the 
singers  of  his  tune  as  ignorant  and  obstinate  to  a 
degree  that  is  scarce  to  be  credited ;  for  he  represents 
them  as  confounding  the  rules,  and  preferring  error 
to  truth :  and  referring  to  an  Antiphon,  '  Nos  qui 

*  vivimus,'  the  proper  termination  whereof  is  in  D, 
he  adds,  that  those  unjust  prevaricators,  the  singers 
of  his  time,  would  terminate  it  in  G,  and  assert  with 
an  oath  or  wager,  that  it  was  of  the  eighth  tone. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  ^whom  Gerard  Vossius  has 
followed,  in  an  account  given  by  him  of  this  matter)* 
upon  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  commentator  on 
Hugo  Reutlingensis,  relates  that  the  Gantus  Gre- 
gorianus was  very  much  corrupted  by  the  Germans. 
The  words  of  the  author  thus  referred  to  are,  'Certain 

*  Germans,  and  particularly  the  clergy  of  the  order  of 
'St  Benedict,  who  had  learned  perfectly  and  by 
'heart  the  musical  cantus,  not  only  theoretically,  but 

*  also  by  practice  and  exercise,  leaving  out  the  keys 
}*  and  lines  which  are  required  in  the  musical  Neuma,f 
r  note  or  character,  began  to  note  them  down  simply 

*  in  their  books ;  and  after  that,  their  successors  sang 

*  in  the  same  manner,  and  taught  their  scholars,  not 
'theoretically,  but  by  frequent  practice  and  long 
•exercise;  which  cantus  thus  learned  by  practice, 
'became  various  in  different  places,  wherefore  it  was 
'  then  termed  practice,  usus,f  and  not  music.  In  this 
'cantus  however  the  scholars  afterwards  began  to 
^  differ  in  many  things  from  their  masters,  and  the 

*  masters  from  their  scholars ;  from  which  difference, 
'  and  the  ignorance  of  the  theory,  the  practice  was 
'said  to  be  confused,  which  confused  practice  being 
'  despised,  almost  all  the  Germans,  who  were  hitherto 
'  miserably  seduced  by  that  cantus,  are  returned  to 

*  the  true  art' 

These  corruptions,  according  to  the  author  above- 
cited,  seem  to  have  been  pecidiar  to  Germany ;  but 
there  were  others  of  an  earlier  date  which  prevailed 
in  France  and  also  in  Britain,  for  the  latter  of  which 
countries  Gregory  seems  to  have  entertained  such  a 
degree  of  affection,  as  makes  it  highly  probable  that 
the  inhabitants  of  it  were  some  of  the  first  people  to 
whom  the  knowledge  of  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  was 
communicated,  and  that  they  became  Christians  and 
singers  at  one  and  the  same  period. 

•  Voce  Frigdone.  Bed  vide  Ger.  Vom.  De  SdentUs  Mathematics, 
cap.  xzi.  f  12. 

t  This  word,  which  Sir  Henry  Spelman  has  elsewhere  said  is  syno- 
nymous with  the  noun  Note,  has  two  significations ;  that  which  Gafitarius 
has  given  of  it  is  its  primitiye  and  true  one ;  and  he  says  it  is  an  aggre- 
gation of  as  many  sounds  or  notes  as  may  be  conveniently  uttered  in  one 
aingle  respiration.  Vide  Sjpelman's  Gloss,  voce  NBi^MA ;  and  Gaffbrius, 
Pract.  Mus.  lib.  I.  c^.  viu.  Probably  it  Is  derived  from  the  Greek 
Uvcvfia. 

X  For  which  reason,  the  terms  Salisbury  use,  Hereford  use,  the  use  of 
Bangor,  York,  Lincoln,  are  taken  ta'desciibe  the  ritual  of  thoee  several 
cathedrals  in  the  prefoce  to  the  book  of  Common  Prayer. 


The  history  of  the  conversion  of  the  Saxon  in- 
habitants of  this  island  to  Christianity  in  the  year  585, 
is  related  by  all  our  historians,  particularly  by  Bede, 
whose  account  of  it»  as  exhibiting  a  very  natural 
representation  of  the  simplicity  of  manners  which 
then  prevailed,  is  here  inserted : — 

*  It  is  reported  that  merchants  arriving  at  Rome, 
'  when  on  a  certain  day  many  things  were  to  be  sold 
'in  the  market-place,  abundance  of  people  resorted 

*  thither  to  buy,  and  Gregory  himself  with  the  rest, 
'  where,  among  other  things,  boys  were  set  to  sale 
'for  slaves,  ti^eir  bodies  white,  their  countenance 
'  beautiful,  and  their  hair  very  fine :  having  viewed 
'them,  he  asked  as  is  said,  from  what  country  or 
'  nation  they  were  brought,  and  was  told  from  the 
'island  of  Britain,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  such 
'a  presence. §  He  again  enquired  whether  those 
'islanders  were  Christians,  or  still  involved  in  the 
'errors  of  paganism,  and  was  informed  that  they 
'  were  pagans.  Then  fetching  deep  sighs  from  the 
'  bottom  of  his  heart,  "  Alas  I  what  pity,  said  he,  that 
"  the  author  of  dar^ess  is  possessed  of  men  of  such 
"fair  countenances,  and  that  being  remarkable  for 
"  such  graceful  aspects,  their  minds  should  be  void 
"  of  inward  grace."    He  therefore  again  asked  what 

*  was  the  name  of  that  nation,  and  was  answered,  that 
'  they  were  called  Angles :  "  Right,  said  he,  for  they 
"  have  an  angelical  face,  and  it  becomes  such  to  be  co- 
"  heirs  with  die  angels  in  heaven.  What  is  the  name,** 
'  proceeded  he,  "of  the  province  from  which  they  are 
"brought?"  'It  was  replied,  that  the  natives  of 
'that  province  were  called  I)eiri,||  "Truly  Deiri, 
"  said  he,  withdrawn  from  wrath  and  called  to  the 
"  mercy  of  Christ.  How  is  the  king  of  thatprovince 
"  called  ?  "  They  told  him  his  name  was  Mle ;  and 
'he,  alluding  to  the  name,  said,  "Hallelujah,  the 
"  praise  of  God  the  creator  must  be  sung  in  those 
"  parts."  Then  repairing  to  the  bishop  of  the  Roman 
'and  apostolical  see  (for  he  was  not  himself  then 
'  made  pope)  he  entreated  him  to  send  some  ministers 
'  of  i^e  word  into  Britain,  to  the  nation  of  the  English, 
'  by  whom  it  might  be  converted  to  Christ.*  ^ 

The  above  relation  is  vexy  characteristic  of  the 
humanity  and  simplicity  of  the  reverend  father. 
Fuller,  who  labours  hard  to  make  all  mankind  as 
merry  as  himself,  thinks  that  in  his  ready  appli- 
cation of  the  answers  of  the  merchants  to  his  purpose, 
his  wit  kept  pace  with  his  benevolence,  and  having 
a  mind  to  try  whether  he  could  not  be  as  witty  as 
the  father,  he  has  given  the  whole  conversation 
a  dramatic  turn,  by  putting  it  into  the  form  of 
a  dialogue.*  * 

The  sight  of  these  children,  and  the  knowledge 
which  Gregory  thereby  acquired  of  this  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  were  the  motives  for  sending 
Augustine  the  monk  hither,  with  whom,  as  we  are 
expressly  told  by  Johannes  Diaconus,  who  wrote 
the  Life  of  8t  Gregory,  singers  were  also  sent 
(Augustine  then  going  to  Britain),  and  afterwards 

§  William  Thorn,  a  monk,  of  St.  Augustine's  Canterbury,  says  there 
were  three  of  these  boys :  *  Vidit  in  foro  Romano  tree  pueroa  Anglicoa 
lactei  candoris.'    Decern  Scriptores,  pag.  1757. 

D  i.  e.  of  Deirham,  or  Durham. 

n  Bed.  Hist  Ecclesiast.  lib.  II.  cap.  i. 
«•  Church  HUt.  of  Britain,  Cent.  VI.  book  II. 
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dispersed  through  the  west,  who  thoroughly  instmcted 
the  barbarians  in  the  Eoman  iustitatioiL  The  saifie 
author  proceeds  to  relate  that  after  the  death  of 
these  men*  the  modulation  of  the  western  churches 
became  very  corrupt,  and  continued  so  till  pope 
VitalianuB  Uie  First,  who  introduced  the  organ  into 
the  choral  service,  sent  John,  a  Damons  Boman  singer, 
together  with  Tlieodore,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Ouiterbury,  by  the  way  of  France  into  Britain,  who 
corrected  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  church- 
service  of  this,  as  it  should  seem,  favourite  people. 

Farther  he  says,  that  afterwards  the  Gregorian 
chant  became  again  corrupt,  particularly  in  France, 
for  which  reason  Oharlemagne  sent  two  clerks  to 

*  TlM  namM  of  the  liiigan  who  eame  Into  Britain  with  Angiutine 
an  DO  where  purHooIarly  mentioned.  We  learn  howerer  ttom  Bede 
that  the  church  tong  was  at  fint  onhr  known  in  Kent ;  that  afterwarda, 
that  It  to  eay  about  the  year  6B0,  wlien  Paulhius  became  biahop  of  the 
Northumbrians,  a  deacon  of  his,  named  James,  had  rendered  nimself 
very  flmions  ft>r  his  skill  In  the  church  song;  and  that  Wilfrid,  a  cuc- 
oeeding  bishop  of  the  same  se«,  about  the  year  6M  invited  out  of  Kent 
,  Eddi,  sumamed  Stephen,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  same  in  the 
eeveral  churches  of  the  Northumbrians.  Farther,  Bede  gives  a  particular 
account  of  John  the  singer  above-mentioned,  whom  he  styles  archchanter 
or  precentor  of  the  church  of  the  holy  apostle  Peter,  and  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Martin,  and  elaewhere  singer  of  the  apostoUe  see;  he 
says  he  was  sent  hito  Britain  by  pope  A^itho,  that  he  might  teach  the 
method  of  singing  thronghont  the  year,  as  it  was  practised  at  St.  Peter's 
at  Romei  and:  that  he  settled  in  a  monastery  which  E^ftid  king  of  the 
Northumbrians  had  firanded  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  wire.  He  fiuther 
says  that  John  did  aa  lie  had  been  eomraanded  by  the  pope,  teaching  the 
singers  of  this  monastety  the  order  and  manner  of  sinmig  and  reading 
aloud,  and  committing  to  writlnff  all  that  was  required  tw>ughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  year  for  ceiebratfng  festivals,  all  which  were  in 
Bede's  time  observed  In  that  monastery,  and  tnmsoribed  by  many  others 
elsewhere ;  he  says  fiurther  that  the  said  John  did  not  only  teach  the 
brethren  of  that  monasteiy,  but  that  sueh  as  had  skill  in  singing  resorted 
from  almost  all  the  monasteries  ot  the  same  province  to  hear  him. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Johnson,  late  of  Cranbraok  in  Kent,  lias  given  a 
summary  of  this  relatloii,  with  his  own  sentiments  thereon,  in  a  book 
which  hardly  any  one  now  looks  Into,  but  which  abounds  with  a  great 
variety  of  curious  leamina,  his  CoUeetion  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws ;  In  the 
general  preface  to  which  he  sap,  upon  the  authorilv  of  Bede,  that  pope 
Agatho,  above  eighty  years  after  Augustine's  coming  over,  sent  John, 
the  preoentor  of  St  Peter's  church  in  Rome,  to  instruct  the  monks  of 
WIrmuth  In  the  annual  course  of  singing ;  and  that  he  iid  aocordlngly 
teach  them  the  order  and  rite  of  singuig  and  reading  in  the  celebratfon 
of  feasts  throurii  the  circle  of  the  iriiole  year,  and  that  he  wrote  down 
and  left  behind  him  whatever  was  requisite  to  this  purpose.  And  that 
the  sum  of  what  he  taught  them  consisted  in  new  tunes  or  modes  of 
music,  some  variations  of  habit,  gesture,  and  perhaps  of  the  sales  of 
performing  religious  offices  according  as  the  flMhions  had  been  altered  at 
Rome  sfaioe  AugusrineTs  coming  hither— that  he  tanght  them  viva  voce, 
and  what  he  wrote  down  concerned  only  the  celebration  of  the  fiostivals 
—that  John  was  sent  to  one  monastery  only,  and  is  not  said  to  have 
taught  anv  but  the  Northnmbrians.-.-That  upon  Tbeodoce's  first  coming 
to  Canteitrary,  which  was  ten  or  twelve  years  before  this,  the  Roman 
way  of  singing  was  well  known  In  Kent,  and  then  began  to  be  tanght  In 
other  churches— that  Wilfred  soon  after  Invited  Eddl,  otherwise  called 
Stephen,  out  of  Kent  faito  the  North,  to  teach  his  practice  there.  But 
thlrty-flve  years  before  Theodore's  arrival,  James,  flie  Kentish  deaoon, 
had  been  left  at  York  by  Paulinus  whan  he  retired  to  Rochester,  on  pur- 
pose to  teach  them  the  way  of  singing  used  by  the  Romans  and  the 
Kentish.  The  same  author  adds  as  a  oonjeetore  of  his  own,  that  it  Is 
probable  that  neither  of  these  Kentish  singing-masters  went  fiuther  *^M^ 
Hexham,  however  not  to  Wiimuth. 

The  same  Collection  eootalns  a  decree  of  the  Roman  counoil,  which 
as  it  relates  to  music,  and  was  made  to  reform  an  abuse  of  it  that  pre- 
vailed  about  this  time,  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  mention.  By  this 
aot  it  is  decreed  that  bishops,  and  all  whosoever  that  profess  the  religlooa 
life  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  do  not  use  weuions,  nor  keep  musicians  of 
the  female  sex,  nor  say  musical  oonoerto  whatsoever,  nor  do  allow  of  any 
buffooneries  or  plnrs  in  their  presence. 

Of  James,  the  deacon  of  Paulinus  above-mentioned,  he  says  that  he 
lived  to  his  [Bede's]  time.  If  so,  and  considering  that  Panilnns  was 
bishop  of  Northumbria,  in  which  province  Bede's  monastery  was  situate, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Bede  and  James  were  intimately  acquainted. 

Bede  also  mentions  as  living  In  the  tiiAe  of  Theodore.  Putta,  a  man  of 
great  simplicity  in  bis  manners,  extremely  well  versed  in  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  remarkably  skUfUl  In  church^music,  and  who,  on  account 
of  these  his  excellendas,  was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Rochester.  Mention 
wUl  be  made  of  this  person  hereafter,  in  the  interim  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  testimony  of  Bede  is  of  grrat  weight  in  idl  matters  that  relate 
to  church  disoipUne,  and  that  hardly  any  man  of  hit  time  was  better 
aeouainted  with  the  muste  of  the  church  than  himself:  in  a  summary 
of  his  own  life,  at  the  end  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  he  mentions  his 
being  a  priest  of  the  monastery  of  Wiremouth,  the  very  monastery  where 
John  the  precentor  settled  upon  his  arrival  in  Britain ;  and  that  he  there 
applied  himself  to  the  meditation  of  scripture,  the  observance  of  regular 
discipline,  and  the  daily  care  of  singing  in  the  church ;  and  that  he  always 
delighted  in  learning,  teaching,  and  writing. 


Bome  with  a  request  to  Adrian,  the  then  pope,  that 
they  might  be  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
genuine  Roman  song ;  these  brought  back  the  metro- 
polis of  Mets  to  its  original  purity  of  singing,  and 
that  city  communicated  its  example  to  all  fVance. 
The  same  author  adds  that  the  death  of  these  two 
men  produced  the  same  efiect,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  in  France,  as  that  of  die  others  had  done 
in  JBritain;  wherefore  the  king  wrote  again  to  Adrian, 
who  sent  him  two  singers,  who  found  that  the  church 
of  Mete  had  deviated  a  little  from  the  true  rule  <^ 
singing,  but  the  other  churches  a  great  deal  The 
same  author  adds,  that  this  diversity  was  remarkable 
in  his  time,  for  that  the  rest  of  the  French  and  all 
the  German  churches  were  then  as  much  inferior 
in  the  purity  of  their  choral  service  to  that  of  Mete, 
as  tiie  latter  were  to  the  Boman ;  but  for  the  present 
be  says  these  men  reduced  the  church  of  Metz  to 
order. 

Monsieur  Nivers,  from  Peytat^  a  modem  writer, 
and  a  countrjrman  of  his,  who  it  seems  wrote  an 
ecdeeiastical  history  of  the  chapel  of  the  king  of 
France,  cites  the  foUowing  passage : — 

Pope  Btephen  IL  being  constrained  to  seek  to 
Pepin  king  of  France  for  protection  of  the  holy  see 
against  the  Lombards,  arrived  in  that  kingdom  so 
soon  after  Pepin's  ascent  to  the  throne,  as  to  perform 
the  ceremony  of  his  consecration  in  the  abbey-church 
of  St.  Denys.  From  Bome  the  pope  had  brought 
with  him  chaplains  and  singers,  who  first  made  it 
their  business  to  instruct  the  choir  of  St.  Denys  in 
the  Boman  office ;  and  afterwards,  for  the  pope  made 
a  considerable  stay  in  France,  assisted  in  communi- 
cating the  knowledge  of  it  to  the  other  churches  in 
that  kingdom.  At  that  time  the  chapel  of  Pepin 
consisted  of  the  very  flower  of  the  clergy,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Bomans,  not  only  the  plain- 
chant  but  the  use  of  instruments  was  spread  through- 
out the  realm.  This  reformation  it  is  true  did  not 
last  long,  for  upon  the  death  of  Pepin,  his  son 
Charlemagne  found  the  choral  service  in  as  great 
disorder  as  ever,  which,  says  the  monk  of  St.  Gibard 
of  Angoulesme,  was  the  reason  that  induced  this 
emperor  to  apply  to  Adrian  for  assistance  from 
Bome. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

The  account  given  of  this  matter  by  another 
ancient  writer,  a  monk  of  St  Qal,  is  that  the  pope 
sent  to  France,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Gharie. 
magne,  twelve  excellent  singers,  answering  to  the 
numb^  of  the  apostles,  whose  instructions  were 
to  reform  the  music  of  the  French  churches,  and 
r^ulate  the  service,  so  as  that  there  might  be  an 
uniformity  in  this  respect  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
but  that  these  men,  jealous  of  the  glory  of  F^oe, 
in  their  wav  thither  plotted  to  corrupt  and  diversify 
the  plain-dbant  in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  the 
confosion  in  Which  it  was  involved,  and  thereby 
render  the  people  for  ever  incapable  of  performing 
it  correctly.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  in  France 
where  they  were  received  with  great  honour,  they 
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were,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  dispersed  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  how  well  they  answered 
the  parpose  of  sending  for  them,  the  event  soon 
showed;  for  every  man  teaching  a  different  chant 
for  the  true  one  of  St  Ghregory,  which  they  were 
sent  for  to  restore  to  its  originkl  purity  and  pro- 
pagate, the  confusion  was  greater  thui  ever.* 

The  emperor  it  seems  was  too  well  skilled  in 
music  for  this  deceit  to  pass  upon  him  unnoticed : 
he  had,  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  heard  the  true 
Boman  chant  at  Treves,  where  he  had  passed  the 
Christmas,  and  at  Metz  also  he  had  been  present 
when  it  was  sung  in  its  perfection;  but  after  the 
arrival  of  these  people,  spending  part  of  that  festival 
at  Paris  and  the  rest  at  Tours,  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  a  melody  different  from  that  which  before  he 
had  so  much  admired ;  his  disappointment  excited 
in  him  a  curiosity  to  hear  the  service  as  it  was 
performed  in  the  other  churches;  but  among  the 
singers  he  found  such  a  disagreement^  that  he  com- 
plained to  the  pope  of  the  behaviour  of  those  whom 
he  had  sent;  the  pope  recalled  them  to  Rome, 
and  condemned  some  of  them  to  banishment,  and 
the  rest  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  After  this  it 
was  that  Adriim  sent  to  France  the  two  singers 
who  reformed  the  French  church-music,  as  above 
is  related. 

None  of  the  historians  who  relate  the  transactions 
of  this  period,  except  Baronius,  assign  the  reason  of 
the  emperor^s  application  to  pope  Adrian  for  assistance 
in  the  reformation  of  choi^  music  in  his  kingdom 
of  France.  It  seems  that  that  pope  had  established 
the  use  of  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  by  the  decree  of 
a  councQ,  which  he  had  summoned  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  his  zeal  to  render  it  universal  was  the  effect 
of  a  miracle,  which,  if  we  may  believe  the  writers  of 
those  times,  had  then  lately  been  wrought  in  its  favour. 
It  is  sMd,  Uiat  afier  the  death  of  Gregory  the  method 
of  singing  instituted  by  him  began  to  decline,  and 
the  Ambrosian  cantus  to  revive.  Adrian  had  enter- 
tained an  opinion  of  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
former,  and  was  determined  to  establish  the  use  of  it 
throughout  the  church ;  for  this  purpose  he  summoned 
a  council  above-mentioned,  who  being  unable  to  de- 
termine the  preference  between  the  one  and  the  other 
of  the  offices,  referred  the  decision  of  the  matter  to 
Qod,  and  a  miracle  announced  that  the  preference  was 
due  to  the  Gregorian  office. 

Durandus  has  given  a  very  circumstantial  relation  of 
this  extraordinary  event  in  the  following  words : — f 

'  We  read  in  the  life  of  St  Eugenius  that  till  his 
'  time  the  Ambrosian  office  was  more  used  by  the 
'  church  than  the  Gregorian :  pope  Adrian  summoned 
'  a  council,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  the  Gregorian 
'ought  to  be  universally  observed.  Moreover  St 
'  Eugenius  coming  to  a  certain  council,  summoned  for 

*  this  purpose,  and  finding  that  it  had  been  already 
'  dissolved  three  days,  he  persuaded  the  lord  pope  to 

*  recall  all  the  prelates  who  had  been  present  thereat. 

*  The  council,  therefore,  being  reassembled,  it  was  the 

*  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  fstthers,  that  the  Am- 

■  Vid.  Niv.  tuT  le  Chant.  Greg.  chap.  iv.  pag.  83. 
t  Aftenruds  pope :  the  second  of  that  name.    Du  Pin,  Hist.  Eod. 
▼ol.  III.  pag.  6. 


'  brosian  and  Gregorian  missals  should  be  laid  upon 

*  the  altar  of  St  Peter,  the  apostle,  secured  by  the 
'  seals  of  most  of  the  bishops,  and  the  doors  of  the 
'church  shut,  and  that  all  persons  present  should 
'  spend  the  nieht  in  prayer  that  Qod  would  show  by 
'  some  sign  wnich  of  these  missals  he  chose  to  have 
'  used  by  the  church ;  and  this  was  done  in  every 
<  respect  Accordingly,  in  the  morning,  when  they 
'  entered  the  church  they  found  the  Gregorian  missal 
'torn  to  pieces,  and  scattered  here  and  there,  but 
'  they  found  the  Ambrosian  only  open  upon  the  altar, 
'  in  ihe  same  place  where  it  had  been  laid.  By  which 
'  sign  they  were  taught  from  heaven  that  the  Gregorian 
'  office  ought  to  be  dispersed  throughout  die  whole 
'  world,  and  that  the  Ambrosian  should  be^  observed 
'only  in  that  church  in  which  it  was  first  instituted. 
'  And  this  regulation  prevails  to  the  present  day ;  for 
'  in  thoi-time  of  the  emperor  Charles,  the  Ambrosian 
'  office  was  very  much  laid  aside,  and  the  Gregorian, 
'  by  the  imperial  authority,  was  brought  into  common 

*  use.  Ambrose  instituted  many  things  according  to 
'the  ritual  of  the  Greeks.'  Gulielm.  Durandus 
Rationale  Divinorum  Officiorum.  Lugd.  1 574,  lib.  IL 
cap.  ii.  numb.  5. 

The  historians  of  the  time  take  notice,  that  in  the 
year  787  a  violent  contest  arose  between  the  Roman 
and  French  singers,  concerning  the  true  method  of 
singing  divine  service,  which  was  carried  on  with 
so  much  heat  and  bitterness,  that  neither  side  could 
be  made  to  yield.  At  length,  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  emperor ;  who,  after  hearing  the  reasons 
and  arguments  of  each  party,  determined  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  practice,  by  declaring,  that  the  French 
singers  had  corrupted  the  Cantus  Gregorianus. 
Baronius  has  related  the  transaction  at  length  in 
these  words : — 

'  In  the  ancient  chronicle  of  Charles  king  of  France, 
'  which  Pithoeus  published,  these  things  &en  done  at 
'  Rome  are  recorded.  The  most  pious  king  Charles 
'returned,  and  celebrated  Easter  at  Rome  with  the 
'  apostolical  lord.  Behold  a  contention  arose,  during 
'  the  time  of  the  paschal  feast,  between  the  Roman 
'  and  French  singers :  the  French  said  that  they  sang 
'better  and  more  gracefully  than  the  Romans;  the 
'  Romans  said  they  performed  the  ecclesiastical  cantus 
'more  learnedly,  as  they  had  been  taught  by  St 
'Gregory,  the  pope;  and  that  the  French  sang 
'  corruptly,  and  debased  and  ruined  the  true  cantilena. 
'  This  contention  came  before  the  emperor  Charles ; 
'  and  the  Gauls  relying  on  his  favour,  violently  ex- 
'  claimed  against  the  Roman  singers ;  and  the  Romans, 
'upon  the  authority  of  their  great  learning,  affirmed 
'  that  the  Gauls  were  fools  and  rustics,  and  as  un- 
'  learned  as  brute  beasts,  and  preferred  the  learning 
'  of  St  Gregory  to  their  rusticity :  and  the  altercation 
'ceasing  on  neither  side,  the  emperor  said  to  his 
'  singers,  "  TeU  me  plainly,  which  is  the  purer,  and 
"  which  the  better,  the  living  fountain,  or  its  rivulets 
"  running  at  a  distance."  They  all,  with  one  voice, 
'answered  the  fountain;  as  the  head  and  origin  is 
'  the  purer,  and  the  rivulets,  the  farther  they  depart 
'  from  the  fountain,  are  by  so  much  the  more  muddy, 
'  foul,  and  corrupted  with  impurities.     "  Then,  said 
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"the  emperor,  return  ye  to  the  fountain  of  St 
"Gregory,  for  ye  have  manifestly  corrupted  the 
"ecclesiastical  cantus." 

<  The  emperor,  therefore,  soon  after  desired  sing- 

*  ers  of  pope  Adrian,  who  might  reform  the  French 
'  singing ;  and  he  sent  to  him  Theodore  and  Bene- 
'  diet,  two  of  the  most  learned  singers  of  the  Roman 
'  church,  who  had  been  taught  by  St  Gregory ;  and 
'he  sent  by  them  the  antiphonary  of  St  Gregory, 
'  which  he  had  marked  with  the  Roman  note.  The 
'  emperor  returning  into  France,  sent  a  singer  of  the 
'  city  of  Metz,  with  orders  that  Uie  masters  of  schools 
'  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  France  should  de- 
'  liver  their  antiphonaries  to  them  to  be  corrected,  and 
'  that  they  should  learn  to  sing  of  them.     Upon  this, 

*  the  antiphonaries  of  the  French  were  corrected,  which 
'  every  one  had  corrupted,  by  adding  or  diminish- 

*  ing  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  all  the  singers 
'  of  France  learned  the  Roman  note  ;  except  that  the 

*  French,  who,  with  their  voices,  which  are  naturally 
'  barbarous,  could  not  perfectly  express  the  delicate 

*  or  tremulous,  or  divided  sounds,  in  music,  but  broke 
'the  sounds  in  their  throats,  rather  than  expressed 
'  them :  but  the  greatest  singing  school  was  that  in  the 
*oity  of  Metz;  and  as  much  as  the  Roman  school 
'  excels  the  Metensian  in  the  practice  of  singing,  by 
,  BO  much  does  the  Metensian  excel  the  other  schools 
'of  France.  In  like  manner,  the  aforesaid  Roman 
'  singers  instructed  the  singers  of  the  French  in  the 

*  art  of  instrumental  music :  and  the  emperor  Charles 
'again  brought  with  him  from  Rome  into  France, 
'  masters  of  grammar  and  mathematics,  and  ordered 
'  the  study  of  letters  to  be  every  where  pursued ;  for 

*  before  his  time,  there  was  no  attention  paid  to  the 
'  liberal  arts  in  Gaul.  This  account  is  given  of  these 
'affairs  in  that  chronicle.  Moreover,  there  is  an 
'  ordinance  of  Charles  the  Great  himself  concerning 
'  the  performance  of  the  Roman  music  in  Gaul,  in 
'  these  words  :  "  That  the  monks  folly  and  regularly 
"  perform  the  Roman  singing  in  the  nocturnal  stated 
"  service,  according  to  what  our  father  king  Pepin, 
"  of  blessed  memory,  decreed  should  be  done,  when 
"  he  introduced  the  Galilean  singing  for  the  sake  of 
"  unanimity  in  the  Apostolic  See,  and  the  peaceful 
"  concord  of  the  Holy  Church."  ♦ 

The  zeal  which  this  prince  discovered  through  the 
course  of  a  long  reign,  in  &vour  of  the  church,  and 
for  the  re-establishment  of  ecclesiastica]  discipline, 
has  procured  him  a  place  among  those  ecclesiastical 
writers  enumerated  in  Du  Pin's  voluminous  history. 
It  was  the  good  fortune  of  this  emperor  to  have  in 
his  service  a  secretary,  named  Eginhart,  a  man  not 
more  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  than 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  the  literature  of  those  times. 
To  him  we  are  indebted  for  a  life  of  this  great  prince, 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  entertaining  works  of  the 
kind  at  this  day  extant :  in  this  are  recorded,  not 
only  the  great  events  of  Charlemagne's  reign,  but  the 
particulars  of  his  life  and  character,  a  very  exact 
description  of  his  person,  his  studies,  his  recreations, 
and,  in  short,  all  that  can  gratify  curiosity,  or  tend  to 
exhibit  a  lively  portrait  of  a  great  man.     Not  to 

*  Baron.  Annal.  EodMiaat.  torn.  IX.  pag  415. 


enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  his  wars  and  negociationa, 
or  the  other  important  transactions  during  his  govern- 
ment, let  this  short  sketch  of  his  personal  and  mental 
endowments,  and  his  labours  to  restore  the  service  of 
the  church  to  its  original  purity,  suffice,  as  having  a 
more  immediate  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  work. 

Charlbmaonb  was  bom  in  the  year  of  Christ  769, 
at  Ingelheim,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
of  Liege,  in  Germany.  His  father  was  Pepin,  king 
of  France,  sumamed  the  Little,  by  reason  of  the  low- 
ness  of  his  stature;  who,  upon  his  decease,  made  a 
partition  of  his  dominions  between  his  two  sons, 
bequeathing  to  Charlemagne,  the  elder,  France,  Bur- 
gundy, and  Aquitain,  and  to  Carloman,  Austria, 
Soissons,  and  odier  territorities ;  but  Carloman  sur- 
viving his  father  a  very  short  time,  Charlemagne 
became  the  heir  of  all  lus  dominions,  and  at  leo^gth 
emperor  of  the  West 

The  stature  and  person  of  Charlema^e  are  very 
particularly  taken  notice  of  and  described  by  the 
writers  of  his  history,  by  which  it  appears,  that  he 
was  as  much  above  the  ordinary  size  of  men,  as  his 
father  Pepin  was  below  it  Turpin,  the  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  relates,  that  he  was  eight  feet  high,  that 
his  face  was  a  span  and  an  half  long,  and  his  forehead 
one  foot  in  breadth,  and  that  his  body  and  limbs  were 
well  proportioned.  He  had  a  great  propensity  to 
learning,  having  had  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
scholars  of  the  age  in  which  he  was  bom,  for  his 
tutors ;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  this  country  that 
Alcuin,  an  Englishman,  and  a  disciple  of  Bede,  sur- 
named  the  Venerable,  was  his  instractor  in  rhetoric, 
logic,  astronomy,  and  the  other  liberal  sciences  ;f 
notwithstanding  which,  there  is  a  very  curious  par- 
ticular recorded  of  him,  namely,  that  he  never  could, 
though  he  took  infinite  pains  for  the  purpose,  acquire 
the  manual  art  of  writing  or  delineating  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet ;  J  so  that  whatever  books  or  collections 
are  ascribed  to  him,  must  be  supposed  either  to  have 
been  dictated  by  him,  or  written  by  others  under  his 
immediate  inspection :  indeed,  the  works  attributed 
to  him  are  of  such  a  kind  as  necessarily  to  imply  the 
assistance  of  others,  and  that  they  are  to  be  deemed 
his  in  no  other  sense  than  as  they  received  his  sanction 
or  approbation ;  for  they  are  chiefly  either  capitularies, 
as  they  are  called^  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  as 
the  govemn\ent  of  the  church,  the  order  of  divine 
service,  the  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
the  regulation  of  the  several  orders  of  the  clergy ;  or 
they  are  letters  to  the  several  princes  and  popes,  his 
contemporaries,  and  to  bishops,  abbots,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  persons.  §  Two  works  in  particular  are 
ascribed  to  hun,  and  uie  opinion  that  they  were  of  his 
composition  is  generally  acquiesced  in;  these  are 
letters  written  in  his  name  to  Elipandus,  bishop  of 

t  Alcuin  WM  well  Tened  in  the  liberal  sciences,  parHculariy  in  music, 
as  Mopears  by  a  tract  of  his  on  the  use  of  the  Psalms,  and  by  the  prefkce 
to  Cassiodorus  De  septem  DiscipUnis,  first  printed  in  Oaretius's  edition 
of  that  author,  and  which  is  expressly  said  by  Du  Pin,  Fabridus,  and 
others,  to  have  been  written  by  Alcuin.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  Alcuin 
that  CharlAiange,  in  the  year  790,  founded  the  university  of  Paiis. 

X  Tentabat  et  soribere,  tabulasque  et  codicellos  ad  hoc  in  lectulo  sub 
cervicalibus  drcumferre  solebat,  et  cum  vacuum  tempus  esset,  manum 
efflngendis  Uteris  asstieflscerit.  Sed  pamm  prospere  successit  labor 
prsBposterus  ac  sero  inchoatus.  Eginhart  De  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  cap.  zxt. 
edit.  BesseliL 

$  Du  Pin,  Nouv.  Biblioth.  de  Auteurs  Ecdesiast.  Siec.  Vin. 
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Toledo,  and  other  bishops  of  Spain,  on  certain  points 
of  doctrine ;  and  fonr  books  against  the  worship  of 
images :  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  these,  and  some 
other  compositions  that  passed  for  his,  that  Sigebert, 
Dq  Pin,  and  others,  give  him  a  place  among  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  eighth  century. 

The  zeal  of  this  emperor  to  introduce  the  Cantus 
Gregorianus  into  his  dominions,  and  to  preserve  it  in 
a  state  of  purity,  has  drawn  upon  him  an  imputation 
of  severity ;  and  upon  the  authority  of  that  single 
passage  in  the  Rationale  of  Durandus,  above-cited,  he 
is  censured  as  having  forced  it  upon  the  French  with 
great  cruelty.  But  there  is  nothing  either  in  his 
relation  of  Uie  supposed  miracle  in  its  favour,  or  in 
that  of  Baronius  touching  the  contention  at  Rome, 
which  will  warrant  this  charge ;  for  in  that  dispute 
at  which  Eugenius  was  present,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  at  all  intermedcUed ;  and  in  the  other,  the 
question  which  he  put  to  his  own  clergy,  is  mani- 
festly an  appeal  to  reason,  an4  no  way  indicates  a 
disposition  to  coercive  measures.  *  Tell  me,'  said  the 
emperor,  *  which  is  the  purer,  the  living  fountain,  or 
'  its  rivulets  ?  *  They  answered, '  the  former.'  Then 
said  the  emperor,  *  Return  ye  to  the  fountain  of  St 
'  Gregory ;  for  in  the  rivulets  the  ecclesiastical  cantus 
*  is  corrupted.*  Eginhart  has  mentioned  in  general 
that  Charlemagne  laboured  to  rectify  the  disorderly 
manner  of  singing  in  the  church ;  *  but  he  mentions 
no  circumstances  of  bloodshed,  or  cruelty,  to  enforce 
a  reformation  :  and  the  fact  is,  that  several  churches 
in  his  dominions,  particularly  those  of  Milan  and 
Corbetta,  were  suffered  to  retain  either  the  Ambrosian 
or  a  worse  use,  notwithstanding  his  wishes  and  efforts 
to  the  contrary.!  In  short,  it  seems  that  his  be- 
haviour upon  this  occasion  was  that  of  a  wise  man, 
or,  at  least,  of  one  whose  zeal  had  a  sufficient  allay 
of  discretion ;  {  and  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  very 

*  Egtuhart,  Do  Vita  CaioU  Magni,  cap.  xxtL  edit.  BeMda 


.193. 
nden- 


t  Moth.  Eccl.  Hist  8vo.  toI.  II.  pag.  98. 

The  note*  of  BeiMllat  and  others  upon  this  passage  of  Eginhart 
[Lc»endi  atque  psallendi  discipllnam  dUigentissime  emendarit]  are  very 
cnrums,  as  they  declare  what  were  the  abuses  in  singing  which  Charle- 
magne laboured  to  reform.  Quantum  veteres  sono  Tocum  distinoto 
studueiint,  rel  ilhid  arguraento  est,  quod  jdUmateo  sedulam  dederint 
operaro,  teste  etiam  de  Jugusto  Sueton.  cap.  Ixxxiv.  CaBtemm  de  Mtoo- 
tieit  cauiiomihus  ei  ^Moio  Ambmiano  k  Carolo  correctis,  prolixe  Sigebertus, 
ad  an.  774  fr  790.  Gobelin.  Person,  tttai.  6.  Cotwudrowu  cap.  xL  p.  1" 
GuUei.  Dmramku,  Ub.  V.  Rational.  DMn,  (Me.  cap.  iL  Fiid.  Lbd 
broglus  Qktnair,  L  L.  AnUq.  fol.  1369,  fr  Ooldast.  M  Bkkebardi  JumiorU 
mnut  pag.  1 14.  Um.  I.  Bar.  Alamannie.  Besselius.  Carolus  dissonantia 
eantus  inter  Romanos  ft  Francos  ofibn8us,>eum  ccnciUare  ft  emendare 
omnibus  Tiribus  studuit ;  ideo  a  papa  cantores  Romanes  stbi  mitti  petiit, 
qui  Francos  vera  psallendi  ratione  imbuerent.  Horum  duos  acoepit,  ex 
quibus  nnum  palatlo  suo  nrssfedt,  alterum  Metas  misit,  qui  etiam  t^UM 
nrbis  inoolas  ita  in  canendi  sdentia  erudivit,  ut  siout  Roma  Inter  omnes 
eantu,  sic  Ifetss  inter  Francos  emineret,  ft  seminarium  quasi  cantorum 
Cisalpinonmi  esset.  Ab  hac  igitur  urbe  cantilena  ecclesiastica  Germanice 
tune  temporis  SMfedicebatur,  quia  hicprsecipue  cantus  excolebtttur,  ci^us 
denominationis  vestigia  adhuc  hodie  in  rulgari  locutione,  die  FHih  metit 


^  ,  deprehenduntur.  Horisonus  maxima  nudorum  nostrorum  erat 
cantus,  quern  Monach.  Eoolism.  in  Vita  Karoli  M.  ita  descriMt :  Trtmmku 
9d  vimnmioi^  »eu  cotUribUe$,  teu  teeabilM  voett  in  eam^  non  pcierami  per- 
fteU  exprimtrt  Frameit  natmraU  9oc§  harbaricafrangente$inguHme  voee$ 

Mm,  qium  eaeptrimentm.  Clarius  Ekkchard.  Minim,  in  rit.  Notkeri, 
.  viiL  Alp^  siguidem  •orporot  ait,  voeum  marum  toiUtnUt  aUUone 
pcnkrtpenHa^  mueepUa  wwdmlaUania  dulctdimmm  proprU  non  rmuUani^ 
quia  bwM  guttmrii  barbara  gmaikUt  dmm  k^fiMtUmibmetr^ercustionibm 
a  diamkonarimm  diphiongit  mUma  nititttr  tdere  eaiUUenam,  nahmUi  quo- 
dam  frapore,  quasi  plautira  per  gradue  eonfuee  eonantia^  rigidas  vooee 
Jaetat,  eteque  audientimm  oiiiinM,  quo$  mulcere  d^uerant,  taiee  exatpmrando 
magi$  ae  oMrependo  eonturbatU.  Nemo  hoc  opinor,  mirabitur,  qui  flrag- 
menta  antiqua  Germanorum  linguie  legit,  ex  quibus  satis  aestimari 
potest,  quam  difflcills  fuerit  Teutonics  Tingus  pronuntiatio,  ac  proin 
modniatio.    Bchmincke. 


t  Ria  behaTiour  in  this  respect  i 


I  to  hsTO  been  widely  different 


fhnn  that  of  Alphonsus,  kins  of  Spain,  who,  In  the  year  1080',  banished 
the  Gothic  Liturgy  out  of  his  kmgdom,  and  introduced  the  Roman 


considerable  portion  of  this  latter  quality,  and  enter- 
tained a  mild  and  forgiving  disposition  towards  those 
who  had  offended  hun,  may  be  inferred  from  that 
very  pretty  story  related  by  Mr.  Addison,  in  the 
Spectator,  No.  181,  of  the  princess  Imma,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  his  secretary  Eginhart,  and  her  ingenious 
device,  by  carrying  him  on  her  back  through  the 
snow,  to  prevent  Ae  discovery  of  an  amour  which 
terminated  in  their  marriage. 

The  purity  to  which  the  Gregorian  chant  was 
restored  by  the  zeal  of  Charlemagne,  subsisted  no 
longer  in  France  than  to  the  time  of  Lewis  the 
Debonnaire,  his  son  and  immediate  heir,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire  of  the  West  in  814 ;  for  in  his 
reign  the  music  of  the  church  was  again  corrupted 
to  that  degree,  that  the  Gregorian  chant  subsisted 
only  in  the  memory  of  certain  Romans,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  singing  it ;  for  neither  were 
there  in  France  or  at  Rome,  any  books  wherein  it 
had  been  written.  This  strange  circumstance  is 
related  by  Amalarius  Fortunatus,  a  principal  eccle- 
siastic in  the  chapel  of  Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  who 
himself  was  sent  by  Lewis  to  request  of  Gregory 
IV.  then  pope,  a  sufficient  number  "of  singers,  to 
instruct  the  people ;  by  whom  the  pope  sent  to  the 
emperor  for  answer,  that  he  could  not  comply  with 
his  request,  for  that  the  last  of  those  men  remaining 
at  Rome  had  been  sent  into  France  with  Walla,  who 
had  formerly  been  ambassador  from  Charlemagne 
on  the  same  errand.  The  words  of  Amalarius,  in 
the  preface  to  his  book  De  Ordine  Antiphonarii,  are 
these:  'When  I  had  been  a  long  while  affected 
'  with  anxiety,  on  account  of  the  difference  among 
'  the  singers  of  antiphons  in  our  province,  and  did 
'  not  know  what  should  be  rejected  and  what  retained^ 
'  it  pleased  him  who  is  botmtiful  to  all,  to  ease  me 
'  of  my  scruples ;  for  there  having  been  found  in  the 
'monastery  of  Corbie,  in  Picardy,  four  books,  three 
'  whereof  contained  the  nocturnal,  and  the  other  the 
'  diurnal,  office,  I  strove  to  make  all  the  sail  I  could 
'out  of  this  sea  of  error,  and  to  make  a  port  of 
'  quiet ;  for  when  I  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  holy 
'and  most  christian  emperor,  to  the  holy  and  most 
'reverend  &ther  Gregory,  concerning  diese  books, 
'it  pleased  his  holiness  to  give  me  the  following 

office,  though  miracles  were  pleaded  in  fiiTour  of  the  Anmer.  Talent, 
ann.  1080.  col.  I.  and  vide  Mariana,  in  his  history  of  Spain,  book  IX. 
pag.  152.  The  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  0ven^  and  the 
miracles  that  preceded  it,  are  more  oartlcularly  related  by  other  his- 
torians, who  speak  to  this  purpose :— Alexander  II.  had  proceeded  so  tax 
in  the  year  1068,  as  to  persuade  tiie  inhabitants  of  Arrvon  into  his 
measures,  and  to  conquer  the  aTersion  which  Uie  Catalonians  had  dis- 
covered for  the  Roman  worship.  But  the  honour  of  finishing  this 
difficult  work,  and  bringing  it  to  perfSsction  was  reserved  for  Or^ry  VII. 
who,  without  interruption,  exnorted,  threatened,  admonished,  and 
intreated  Sancius  and  Alph<mso,  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  CastUe,  until, 
fatigued  with  the  importunity  of  this  restless  pontifl;  they  consented  to 
abMish  the  Gothic  service  in  ueir  churches,  and  to  introduee  the  Roman 
in  its  place ;  Sancius  was  the  first  who  submitted  to  this  innovation,  and 
in  the  year  1080  his  example  was  followed  by  Alphonso.  The  methods 
which  the  nobles  of  Castile  employed  to  decide  the  matter  were  very 
extraordinary.  First,  they  chose  two  champions,  who  were  to  determine 
the  controversy  by  single  combat,  the  one  fighting  for  the  Roman  liturgy, 
the  other  for  the  Ctotnic.  The  fiery  trial  was  next  made  use  of  to 
terminate  the  dispute ;  the  Roman  and  Gothic  liturgies  were  committed 
to  the  fiames,  which,  as  the  story  goes,  consumed  the  former,  while  the 
latter  remained  unblemished  and  entire.  Thus  were  the  Gothic  rites 
crowned  with  a  double  victory,  which  however  was  not  sufficient  to 
maintiUn  them  against  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  the  influence  of 
the  queen  Constantia,  who  determined  Alphonso  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
service.  Vide  Bona  De  Rebus  Litnxg.  lib.  I.  cap  ix.  pag.  216.  he  Brun, 
loc.  citat.  pag.  292.  Jo.  de  Feneras,  Hist,  de  TEspaglie,  torn.  III. 
pag.  237.  241.  246.    Mosh.  Sod.  Hist.  vol.  II.  psg.  841. 
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'  answer :  "  1  have  no  singers  of  antiphons,  whom 
"  1  can  send  to  my  son  and  lord  the  emperor ;  the 
"  only  remaining  ones  that  we  had,  were  sent  from 
"  hence  into  France  with  Walla,  who  was  here  on 
''an  embassy.**  By  means  of  these  books,  I  dis- 
'  covered  a  great  difference  between  the  antiphons  of 

*  onr  singers  and  those  formerly  in  nse ;  the  books 
'  contained  a  mnltitnde  of  responsaria  and  antiphons, 
'  which  they  conld  not  sing :  among  them  I  found 
'  one  of  those  which  were  ordained  by  the  apostolic 
'  Adrian.  I  knew  that  these  books  were  older  than 
'  that  which  remained  in  the  Boman  city,  and  though 

*  in  some  respects  better  instituted,  yet  they  stood  in 
'  need  of  some  corrections,  which,  by  the  assistance 
'of  the  Roman  book,  might  be  made  of  them: 
'  I  therefore  took  the  middle  way,  and  corrected 

*  one  by  the  other/  Notwithstanding  this  labour  of 
Amalarius  to  reform  the  antiphonaryy  Nivers  asserts, 
that  the  corruptions  of  music  were  then  so  great, 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  say  where  the  Gregorian 
Chant  lay;*  and,  after  all,  the  corrections  of  it  by 
Amalarius  Fortunatus  were  very  ill  received,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  account  of  him. 

Sthphosius  Akalarius,  or,  as  he  is  called  by 
most  wiiters,  AMALARms  Fortukatus,  was  a  deacon 
of  Metz,  and,  as  some  ancient  manuscripts  assert, 
also  an  abbot  There  seems  to  have  been  another  of 
the  latter  name,  archbishop  of  Treves,  with  whom 
he  is  often  confounded ;  they  both  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  This  of  whom  it 
is  meant  here  to  speak  was  a  great  ritualist,  and 
wrote  four  books  on  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  offices, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Lewis  the  Debonnaire,  by 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  greatly  favoured.  La 
these  books  he  gives  mystical  reasons  for  those 
rites  and  ceremonies  in  divine  worship,  which  wiser 
men  look  on  as  mere  human  inventions.  To  give 
a  specimen  of  his  manner  of  treating  this  subject^ 
speaking  of  the  habits  of  the  priests,  he  says,  '  The 
'  priest's  vest  signifies  the  right  management  of  the 
'  voice ;  his  albe,  the  subduing  of  the  passions ;  his 
'shoes,  upright  walking;  his  cope,  good  works; 
'his  stole,  the  yoke  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  surplice, 
'  readiness  to  serve  his  neighbour ;  his  handkerchief, 
'good  thoughts ;  and  the  pallium,  preadung.f 

*  T116  tnie  ofttuM  of  the  flrtt  eomptiOM  of  the  Cantut  Oregoriaout 
are  plainly  pointed  out  by  the  hiterpieter  of  Hugo  RentUneeneU,  who, 
in  tne  passage  cited  by  Sir  Hennr  Spehnan,  ascribes  It  to  the  disuse  of 
the  stare,  the  eliflfk,  and  other  eharacters,  necessary  In  the  notation  of 
music.  To  the  same  purpoee  Nivers  relates,  that  they  were  not  marked 
by  notes,  but  by  little  pomts  and  irregular  characters ;  which  account  is 
eonfinned  by  some  manuscripts,  in  wMch  the  conupt  method  of  notation 
•boTe  hinted  at  does  most  evldentlv  appear.  Martini  of  Bologna  has 
exhibited  some  curious  examples  of  this  Und,  and  has  with  no  less 
Ingenuity  than  Industry,  ttom  characters  the  most  barbarous  that  can  be 
eonceiTed,  and  whieh  were  intended  to  express  the  Initial  clauses,  and 
also  the  euonae  of  sundry  antiphons,  as  used  in  particular  chnrohes, 
extracted  a  meaning,  and  reconciled  them  to  the  true  method  of  notation. 

t  An  opinion  something  like  this,  touching  the  mystical  signification 
of  habits  and  the  manner  of  wearinc  them,  seems  to  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  common-law  judges  in  the  reign  of  king  James,  as  appears 
by  a  solemn  decree  or  rule,  made  by  all  the  judgios  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster,  on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  16S5,  for  the  purpoee  of  appoint- 
ing what  robes  they  should  thenceforth  wear,  upon  ordinary  and  special 
occasions.  In  this  decree  mention  is  made  of  the  scarlet  casting-hood, 
which  is  by  the  decree  directed  to  be  put  above  the  tippet,  for  which  it 
is  given  as  a  reason  that  'Justice  Walmesley  and  justice  Warburton,  and 

*  aU  the  judges  before,  did  wear  them  in  that  manner,  and  did  declare, 
*<  that  by  wearing  the  hood  on  the  right  side  and  above  the  tippet,  was 
«  signified  mere  temporal  dignity :  and  by  the  tippet  on  the  left  side  only, 
**  the  judges  did  resemble  priests.**  Dugd.  Orlgines  Juridlciales,  pag.  103. 

The  author  firom  whom  the  above  passage  is  died,  craves  leave  to 


But  the  book  of  Amalarius  Fortunatus  which 
more  immediately  relates  to  choral  service,  or  the 
music  of  the  church,  is  intitled,  De  Ordine  Anti* 
phonarii.  In  this  he  vindicates  the  disposition  of 
the  anthems,  responses,  and  psalms,  which  he  had 
made  in  the  antiphonary,  for  die  use  of  the  churches 
in  France.  It  seems,  that  in  this  and  other  of  his 
works,  he  had  censured  the  usage  of  the  church  of 
Lyons  :  this  drew  on  him  the  resentment  of  two 
very  able  men,  Agobard,  archbishop  of  that  city,  and 
Florus,  a  deacon  of  the  same  church ;  the  former  of 
these  wrote  three  treatises  against  his  book  of  offices, 
and  his  correction  of  the  antiphonary ;  and  the  latter 
accused  him,  in  the  councils  of  Quierci  and  Thionville, 
of  maintaining  erroneous  opinions  touching  the  moral 
and  mystical  significations  of  the  ceremonies,  and  ol 
insisting  too  strenuously  on  the  use  of  the  Romar 
ritual,  which,  notwithstanding  its  authority,  had 
never  been  generally  acquiesced  in. 

Agobard  himself  had  corrected  the  antiphonary  of 
his  own  church ;  and  the  treatises  which  he  wrote 
against  AmaUrius,  were  not  only  a  defence  of  those 
corrections,  but  a  censure  of  his  adversary.  He  says, 
that  the  poetical  compositions  of  vain  and  fantastical 
men  are  not  to  be  admitted  into  divine  service,  the 
whole  of  which  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  scriptures: 
he  complains,  that  the  clergy  spent  more  time  in  the 
I«actice  of  singing  than  in  the  study  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  the  discharge  of  their  duty  in  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel. 

The  writings  of  Amalarius  upon  the  offices  had 
given  rise  to  many  very  captious  questions ;  and  to 
this  in  particular,  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  spit  im- 
mediately after  receiving  the  eucharist  ?  His  opinion 
on  this  point  of  theology  is  contained  in  one  of  his 
letters,  wherein,  after  premising  that  he  himself  was 
very  much  troubled  vdth  phlegm,  he  holds  it  lawful 
to  spit^  when  the  communicant  can  no  longer  forbear 
that  evacuation.  I 

From  the  time  of  the  attack  on  him  by  Agobard, 
and  Floms,  his  deacon,  we  hear  no  more  of  Amalarius 
Fortunatus ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
immediately  after  it,  his  memory  sank  into  oblivion. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  subject  of  the  Oantus  Gre- 
gorianus,  it  mav  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  it 
has  ever  been  held  in  such  high  estimation,  that  the 
most  celebrated  musicians  in  every  age  since  its  first 
institution,  have  occasionally  exercised  themselves  in 
composing  harmonies  upon  it ;  and  numberless  are 
the  antiphons,  hymns,  misereres,  and  other  offices, 
which  have  one  or  other  of  the  eoclesiasticad  tones  for 

mention  a  woid  or  two  concerning  the  collar  of  8  S.  worn  by  the  eMof 
justices  and  chief  baron,  some  orders  of  knights,  the  kings  at  arms,  and 
others.  Touching  this  badge  of  distinction,  hie,  upon  ue  authority  of 
Oeorgfus  WioeUus,  relates,  that  It  has  a  reference  to  two  brethren, 
Roman  senators,  named  SimpUdus  and  Panstinus,  who  suflbred  martyr- 
dom under  the  emperor  Diodeslan ;  and  gives  the  following  deseriptMm 
of  it  fhmi  Ids  author:— *  It  was  the  custom  of  those  persons  (the  society 
'of  St.  Simptfelus)  to  wear  ^bout  their  necks  silver  collars,  composed  of 
'  double  8  8.  which  noted  the  name  of  St.  Slmplicius.    Between  these 

*  double  8  8  the  collar  contained  twelve  small  plates  of  sflver,  in  which 

*  were  engraved  the  twelve  articles  of  the  creed,  together  with  a  single 

<  trefoyle.    The  image  of  St.  Slmplicius  hung  at  the  collar,  and  from  it 

*  seven  plates,  representing  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

Dugdale  adds,  '  that  the  reason  of  wearing  this  chain  was  In  regard 

*  that  these  two  brethren  were  martvred,  by  tying  a  stone  with  a  ^aln 

<  about  their  necks,  and  casting  their  bodies  into  the  river  Tiber.* 

t  Du  Pin.  Nouv.  BibUoth.  des  Aut.  EcdesiMt.  Siec.  IX. 
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their  fundamental  hannony.  In  a  colleotian  of 
madrigaU,  intitled  Mnsioa  Divina,  pnblislied  by 
Pietro  Phaledo,  at  Antwerp,  in  1595,  is  one  com- 
posed by  Gianetto  Palestina,  beginning  'Vestiva 
*  i  Colli/  in  five  parts,  which  is  evidently  a  praxis  on 
the  fourth  tone ;  and  in  1694^  Giov.  Paolo  Colonna,  of 
Bologna,  published  certain  of  ih»  psalms,  for  mght 
voices,  *  Ad  ritum  ecdesiasticiB  musices  condnendi.' 


CHAP.    XXXI. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  from  the  time  of  its 
original  institution  the  cantus  ecclesiasticus  pervaded 
the  whole  of  the  service ;  but  this  at  least  is  certain, 
that  after  the  final  improvement  of  it  by  St.  Gr^ory, 
all  the  accounts  of  the  Romish  ritual,  and  the  manner 
of  celebrating  divine  service  in  the  western  church, 
lead  to  the  belief  that,  excepting  the  epistles  and 
gospels,  and  certain  portions  of  scripture,  and  the 
passional  or  marbrrology,  the  whole  of  the  service, 
nay  that  even  the  prayers  and  penitential  ofiOces, 
were  sung.  Among  the  canons  oiElfric,  made  anno 
957,*  is  Uie  following : — 

'Now  it  concerns  mass -priests  and  all  God's 
'servants  to  keep  their  churches  employed  with 
'divine  service.  Let  them  sing  therem  the  seven 
'tide-songs  that  are  appointed  them,  as  the  synod 
'earnestly  requires,  viz.,  the  uht-song,  the  prime- 
'  song,  ttie  undem-song,  die  midday-songyj*  the  noon- 
'  song,  the  even-song,  the  seventh  [or  mght]  song.' 
Oan.  xix.  What  these  severally  are,  may  be  seen  in 
a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  laws  by  the  reverend  and 
learned  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cranbrook,  who  has  bestowed 
ft  note  on  ^xe  passage. 

The  twenty-first  of  the  same  canons  is  in  these 
words : — '  The  priest  shall  have  the  furniture  for  his 
'  ghostly  work  b^ore  he  be  ordained,  that  is  the  holy 
'  books,  the  psalter  and  the  pistol-book,  gospel-book, 
'and  maBs«bo<^  the  song-book,  and  the  hnid-book, 
'the  kalendar,  the  ^pssconal,}  the  penetential,  and  the 
'lesson-book.  It  is  necessary  that  the  mass-priest 
'have  these  books ;  and  be  cannot  be  without  them 
'if  he  will  rightly  exercise  Ms  function,  and  duly  in* 
'  form  ^e  people  that  belongeth  to  him.' 

These  injunoiions  may  seem  to  r^ard  the  cele- 
bration of  mass,  as  well  on  festivals  as  on  ordinary 
occasionsy  in  cathedral  and  other  diurdies;  never- 
theless the  praetiee  of  singing,  l^  which  in  this 
^ace  nothing  can  possibly  be  understood  but  the 
Qmtus  Gregorianus,  was  not  restrained  either  to  the 
solemn  chonJ  service,  or  to  that  in  parish-chnrches^ 

*  ElfHo  is  supposed  to  bare  been  archUsbop  of  York  about  tbe  time 
above-matioBed,  and  WnUn,  to  irbom  fbej  are  directed.  Mshop  of  one 
of  fbe  anetent  sees  of  Dorebester  or  SbMrani,  bat  wbicn  of  the  two  Is 
latber  vnoertaln.  This,  as  also  some  other  eoUeetioBS  of  eocleslastloil 
lows  here  efted,  an  to  be  ftund  in  Sir  Henry  Spetanan's  Coondls ;  but 
the  extracts  abore  gtren  are  ftom  Mr.  JobnsoiPs  Taluable  and  m 
worlc,  wMeb  in  I 

t  Midday-song 


respects  is  prefifirable  to  the  tbimer. 
was  eertainlj  at  twelve  o'clock,  whioh  wo  can 


«oon }  aad  the  canon  aboTO  mentions  Iwtb  a  midday  and  a  noon.song 
ttds  noon  was  the  bora  nona  with  the  Latins,  and  our  three  o'clock.    In 
tb»  Sb^herd's  Almanac  noon  is  midday,  high  noon  three.    Vide  John- 
son's Canons,  title  King  £dgar*s  Laws  Soolesiastical,  in  a  note  on 
lawV. 
Hi^  noon  is  expressly  mentioned  In  the  old  ballad  of  ChoTy-Cbase— 
And  long  before  highc  noone  tliey  had 
An  hnndrede  htt  bucket  flaine ; 
1 1. «.  Tha  Passional  or  Martyrology. 


but  in  short  it  was  used  in  the  lesser  o£9ces.  In  the 
English-Saxon  homily  for  the  birth  day  of  St  Gre- 
gory, the  people  are  told  that  it  was  one  of  the  in- 
junctions of  that  &ther  that  the  litany  should  be  sung, 
imd  upon  certain  occasions  to  the  number  of  seven 
tames  a-day.  Amone  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  king 
Canute,  who  reigned  from  1016  to  1035,  is  one 
whereby  the  people  are  required  to  learn  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  the  creed,  because,  says  the  law,  *  Christ 
'himself  first  sa^  pater-noster,  and  taught  that 
'  prayer  to  his  disciples.'  Mrs.  Elstob  in  her  prefece 
to  the  translation  of  the  above  homily,  pag.  86,  has 
inserted  this  law,  and  on  the  words  Irjiirt  realj: 
/•an je  Pateji  Noj^eji  has  the  following  note : — 
'  Singing  the  service  was  so  much  in  practice  in  these 
'  times,  [L  e,  about  the  sixth  century,  when  Austin  the 

*  monk  was  sent  by  Gregory  into  Britain]  that  we  find 

*  the  same  word  /"injan  to  signify  both  to  pray  and 
'  sing,  as  in  the  present  instance.' 

Farther,  amoi^  the  canons  of  Elfric  above-cited  is 
one  containing  directions  for  visiting  Uie  sick,  wherein 
that  rule  of  St  James,  '  And  they  shall  pray  over 
'  him,'  is  expressed  in  these  words,  ^j  hi  him  ojreji 
jin jon  that  is,  '  they  shall  sing  over  them.'  The 
passage  above-cited  is  part  of  the  thirty-first  of 
Elfric's  canons,  and  is  in  truth  a  paraphrase  on  the 
words  of  St  James  in  his  Genend  Epistle,  chap.  v. 
ver.  18, 14,  and,  to  give  it  at  length,  is  as  follows : — 
'  If  any  of  you  be  i^cted,  let  him  pray  for  himself 
'  with  an  even  mind,  and  praise  his  Lord.  If  anv  be 
'  sick  among  you,  let  him  fetch  the  mass-priests  of  the 
'  congr^ation,  and  let  them  sing  over  bun,  and  pray 
'  for  him  and  anoint  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the 
'  Lord.  And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  heal  the  dck, 
'  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up ;  and  if  he  be  in 
'  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him :  confess  your  sins 
'  among  yourselves,  and  pray  for  yourselves  among 

*  yourselves,  that  ye  be  healed.' 

The  several  passages  above-cited,  as  they  show  in 
some  measure  the  ancient  manner  of  celebrating 
divine  service,  and  prove  that  almost  the  whole  of  it, 
particularly  the  lesser  offices,  was  sung  to  musical 
notes ;  so  do  they  account  for  that  care  and  assiduity 
with  which  the  study  of  music  appears  to  have  been 
cultivated  in  the  several  monasteries,  schools,  and 
universities  throughout  Europe,  more  especially  in 
France  and  England.  That  the  knowledge  of  music 
was  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  that  monks  and  pres- 
byters were  the  authors  of  most  of  the  treatises  on 
music  now  extant,  is  not  so  well  accounted  for  by  the 
general  course  of  their  lives,  and  the  opportunities 
3ie^  had  for  study,  as  by  tl^  consideration,  it  was 
their  profession ;  and  to  sing  was  their  employment, 
and  in  a  great  measure  their  livelihood.  §  The  works 
of  Chancer  and  other  old  poets  abound  with  allusions 
to  the  practice  of  singing  divine  service,  and  with  evi- 
dences that  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  singing 
was  essential  in  every  cleric,  indeed  little  less  so  than 
for  such  a  one  to  be  able  to  read.  In  the  Vision  of 
Pierce  Plowman,  Sloth,  in  the  character  of  a  priest, 

I  The  statntes  of  All-Souls  coUege,  in  Oxftird,  which  are  but  de- 
claratory of  the  usage  of  ancient  times,  require  that  those  elected  to 
fellowships  should  be  '  beae  nati,  bene  ▼eet&tl,  et  mediocritur  dooti  in 
piano  cantn.' 
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among  other  instances  of  laziness  and  ignorance, 
confesses  that  he  cannot  perfectly  repeat  Ins  Pater- 
noster as  the  priest  singeth  it ;  and  that  though  he 
had  been  in  orders  above  thirty  years,  he  can  neither 
sol-fa,  nor  sing,  nor  read  the  lives  of  saints:  the 
whole  of  his  speech,  which  is  exceedingly  humourous 
and  characteristic,  is  here  inserted : — 

Than  came  Sloth,  all  beflaberd,  with  two  flimy  eyne, 

I  muft  fit  {aid  the  leg,  or  ela  I  muft  nedes  nap, 

I  mai  not  ftond  ne  fbupe,  ne  without  my  ftole  knele, 

Wer  I  brought  a  bed,  but  if  my  talend  it  made. 

Should  no  ringing  do  me  rife,  or  I  were  ripe  to  dine, 

He  began  benedicite  with  a  belke,  and  on  his  breaft  knoked 

And  raHded  and  rored,  and  rut  at  the  laft. 

Awak,  reuk  quod  Repentaunce,  and  rape  thee  to  the  (hrift. 

If  I  ihould  die  by  this  day,  me  lyft  not  to  looke : 

I  can  not  perfitly  my  pater  nofter,  at  the  prieft  it  fingeth. 

But  I  can  rimes  of  Rqbenhod,  and  Randal  of  Chefter, 

But  of  our  Lord  or  our  Lady,  I  leme  nothing  at  all ; 

I  hare  made  tows  xl,  and  forgotten  hem  on  the  morow ; 

I  performed  never  penance,  as  the  prieft  me  hight, 

Ne  right  fory  for  my  finnes,  yet  was  I  never  ^ 

And  Uf  I  bid  any  beades,  but  it  be  of  wrathe 

That  I  tel  with  my  tong,  is  two  mile  from  my  hart^ 

I  am  occupied  every  day,  holy  day  and  other 

With  idle  tales  at  the  ale,  and  other  while  in  churches. 

God*s  peyne  and  his  paffion,  ful  felde  I  thinke  thereon, 

I  vifited  never  feble  men,  ne  fettred  folk  in  pittes, 

1  have  lever  hear  an  harlotry,  or  a  fbmmers  game 

Or  leilinges  to  laugh  at,  and  belye  mv  neighboures. 

Than  al  that  ever  Marke  made,  Mathew,  Jhon,  and  Lucas, 

And  vigiles  and  fa^g  daies,  all  thefe  I  let  pafle, 

And  lie  in  bed  in  Lent,  and  my  lemnun  in  mine  armet 

Till  mattens  and  maffe  be  done,  and  than  go  I  to  the  freres, 

Com  I  to  <  Ite  mifla  ett,*  ^  I  hold  me  ferved  j 

I  am  not  fhriven  fometime,  but  if  fickenes  it  make. 

Not  twife  in  two  year,  and  than  up  guefl*e  I  thrive  me. 

I  have  been  prieft  and  perfbn  paffing  thirty  winter, 

Yet  can  I  neither  folfe  nor  fing,  ne  iain^es  lives  read. 

But  I  can  finde  in  a  fielde,  or  a  furlong,  an  hare. 

Better  than  in  Beatus  vir,  or  in  Beati  omnet 

Conftrue  one  daufe,  and  ken  it  to  my  parifhens. 

I  can  hold  loue  daies,  and  heare  a  revenes  rekening. 

And  in  cannon  and  in  decretals  I  cannot  read  a  line 

Yf  I  bugge  and  borrow  ought,  but  if  it  be  tailed 

I  forget  it  as  fonne,  and  if  men  me  it  afke 

Six  fithes  or  (even,  I  foriake  it  with  othes. 

And  thus  tene  I  true  men,  ten  hundred  times, 

And  my  (ervauntes  (alary  (bmetimes  is  behind, 

Ruth  is  to  hear  the  rekening,  when  we  (hal  noiak  account  $ 

So  with  wicked  wil  and  widb  wrath  my  workmen  I  pai. 

Yf  any  man  do  me  benefite,  or  helpe  me  at  nede 

I  am  unkind  againft  his  curtefi,and  cannot  underfhnd  it, 

For  I  have  and  have  had  (bme  deale  haukes  maners. 

I  am  not  lured  with  love,  but  if  ought  be  under  the  thombe 

That  kindneii  that  mine  even  chriften,  kid  me  ferther 

Sixe  fithes  I  Sloth,  have  forgotten  it  fithe. 

In  fpech  and  in  fparing  of  fpence,  I  fpilt  many  a  time 

Both  fleih  and  fifh,  and  many  other  vitailes, 

Both  bread  and  ale,  butter,  milke,  and  chefe, 

For  Slouth  in  my  (ervice  til  it  mighte  (erve  no  man. 

I  ran  about  in  youth,  and  gave  me  not  to  learning, 

And  ever  fith  have  ben  a  beggar  for  my  fbule  flouth.f 

The  foregoing  account,  as  it  relates  solely  to  the 
Oantus  Gregorianus,  must  be  supposed  to  contain 
only  the  history  of  the  choral  music  of  the  western 
church ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  antiphonal 
singing  was  introduced  by  the  Greek  fathers,  and 
was  first  practised  in  the  churches  of  the  East ;  and 

*  I.  «.  Se«  an  explanation  of  these  words  in  a  subsequent  note.  The 
meaning  of  the  above  passage  is,  'If  I  eome  befbre  the  instant  the 
'  people  are  dismissed  from  mass,  I  hold  it  suffleient.' 

t  Vision  of  Pierce  Plowman,  Passus  qnintus. 


that  the  cantus  of  the  Gkeek  church,  whatever  it  was, 
was  not  near  so  well  cultivated  and  refined  as  that  of 
the  Roman;  this  consideration,  together  with  the 
short  duration  of  the  eastern  empire^  may  serve  to 
show  how  little  is  to  be  expected  from  an  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  ancient  Greek  choral  music. 
Vossius  says  in  general^  that  the  Greek  church  made 
use  of  modulations  different  from  those  of  the 
western  ;  f  but  for  a  formula  of  them  we  are  very 
much  to  seek.  As  to  the  method  of  notation  made 
use  of  by  the  Greeks  in  after-times,  it  did  not  in  the 
least  resemble  that  of  the  Latins,  and  was  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Mont- 
faucon,  in  his  Paloeographia  Grseca,  lib.  V.  cap.  iiL 
gives  a  curious  specimen  of  Greek  musical  notation 
from  a  manuscript  of  the  eleventh,  century.  (See 
Appendix,  No.  38.) 

Dr.  Wallis  had  once  in  his  hands  a  manuscript,^ 
which  upon  examination  proved  to  be  a  Greek 
ritual;  it  had  formerly  been  part  of  the  funous 
library  founded  at  Buda  by  Matth^us  Gorvinus,  king 
of  Hungary,  in  1485.  In  1529  the  city  of  Buda 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  in  1686  retaken,  after 
a  long  siege,  by  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Leopold. 

A  description  of  this  manuscript,  and  a  general 
account  of  its  contents  is  extant  m  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Wallis  to  some  person,  probably  the  owner  of  it, 
who  seems  to  have  referred  to  the  Doctor  as  being 
well  skilled  in  music ;  the  doctor's  opinion  of  it  may 
be  seen  in  the  copy  of  his  letter  inserted  at  lengm 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.§    It  has  lately  been 

t  Ger.  Voas.  De  Scientiis  MathematicU,  cap.  xxi.  f  IS. 

I  *  Sir,  I  have  seen  and  cnnorfly  perused  that  ancient  Greek  manu- 
*serlpt  which  Is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Buda,  at  the  taking  of  that 
'place  tnm  the  Turks  in  the  preaent  war  between  the  Oennan  emperor 
'and  the  Turk. 

*  It  is  elesanUy  written  in  a  small  Greek  hand,  and  is  judged  to  be  at 

*  least  three  hundred  years  old.  The  form  of  the  letter  is  much  diflbrent 
'  from  that  of  those  which  we  now  use,  and  not  easy  to  be  read  by  those 

<  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Greek  hand  used  in  the  manusertpts 
«of  that  age. 

*  It  bears,  after  the  first  three  leaves,  this  title  Af>x*f  <'^^  ^<^  ayUt 

*  Tfit  irairaiiictic  Tcjcvik,  which  I  take  to  intimate  thus  mnch>~ 

<  Here  begins,  with  the  assistance  of  the  sacred  Deity,  the  patriarchal 
'art ;  for  I  take  watrac  then  to  signify  as  much  as  pope  or  patriarch, 

which  is  fluther  thus  explained:— HZCoXtt^tOi  ^{tXXdfUval  cv  Koy- 

*  gavTivoftoXeif  (rwrtOturcu  rapa  rwv  Kara  xatpsc  tvpunc' 

*  ofuviov  ty  avTfi  ^rotif rwv  iraXaittv  re  cat  vtm^.  That  is,  the 
'order  of  services  in  Constantinople  composed  by  poets,  such  as  ftom 

*  time  to  time  have  been  tliere  found,  as  wdl  ancient  as  modem ;  so  that 
*it  seems  to  be  a  pandeot  or  seneial  collection  of  all  the  musical  church- 
'  services  there  used,  as  well  the  more  ancient,  as  those  which  were 
'  then  more  modem ;  alter  which  it  thus  follows  i~-^0V  9  apX^  ^V^^' 

*  iuL  luu  cu  TWt^v  ^t*v(Uf  beginning  with  tlie  musical  notes  and 
'  their  sounds. 

*  Alter  which  title  we  have  accordingly  for  about  five  leaves,  an  account 
'of  the  musical  notes  then  in  use,  their  figures,  names,  and  signifl- 
'  eatlcms ;  without  wliich  the  rest  of  the  book  would  not  be  inteUlnble, 
'  and  even  as  it  is,  it  will  require  some  sagacity  and  study,  to  find  out 
'  the  fUU  import  of  it,  and  to  be  able  to  compare  it  with  our  modem 
'music. 

'  The  rest  of  the  book  consists  of  anthems,  ehureh-servioes  for  paz^ 
'  ticular  times,  and  other  compositions,  according  to  the  music  of  that 
'  age,  near  a  thousand  I  suess  of  one  sort  or  other,  or  perh^s  more. 

'The  whole  consists  of  four  hundred  and  thirteen  leaves,  close  written 
'on  both  aides  in  a  small  Greek  hand,  In  the  shape  or  form  of  what  we 

*  would  now  call  a  very  large  octavo,  on  a  sort  of  thick  paper  used  In  the 
'  eestcim  countries  at  that  time. 

'  There  is  for  the  most  part  about  twenty-el^t  lines  In  each  page, 
'  that  Is  fourteen  lines  of  Greek  text,  according  to  which  it  is  to  be  sung; 
'  not  such  as  those  which  we  now  use,  nor  like  those  of  tiie  more  ancient 
'  Greeks,  which  they  called  of  which  Melbomius  gives  us 

'  a  large  account  out  of  Alypius.  But  a  new  sort  of  notes,  \atn  than 
'  those  of  the  andent  Greeks,  but  before  those  of  Guide  Aretinus,  whick 
'  we  now  use ;  and  commonly  two  or  three  compositions  in  one  leaf,  wilk 
'  the  author's  name  for  the  most  part. 

'  I  do  not  find  in  it  any  foototeps  of  what  is  now  common  in  our  present 
'music;  I  mean  compositions  in  two,  three,  four,  or  more  paitsi  all 
'  these,  for  ought  I  find,  being  only  single  compositions. 
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discovered  that  the  MS.  abovementioned  was  the 
property  of  Mr.  Humfrey  Wanley,  as  appears  by 
a  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Arthur  Charlett,  inserted  also 
in  the  note,  in  which  he  offers  to  part  with  it  to  the 
nniversity  of  Oxford.  It  is  to  be  conjectured  that 
the  university  declined  purchasing  it,  and  that  Mr. 
Wanley  disposed  of  it  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  for  in 
the  printed  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum,  No.  1613,  is  the  following 
article : — 

'  Codex  chartaceus  in  8vo,  ut  ajunt,  majori,  diversis 
'manibus  scriptus,  et  Grsecorum  more  compactus; 

*  quern  Dfio  Henrico  Worslejo  in  Terra  Sancta  pere- 
'  grinanti  dono  dedet  Notara  (Norapa  an  Norofuoc ;) 
'  tunc  Metropolita  Caesariensis ;  qui  exinde,  de  mor- 
'  tuo  doctissimo  suo  avunculo,  factus  est  Patriarcha 
'  Hierosolymitanus  ;  adhuc,  ni  fallor,  superstes.  In 
'  illo  habentur  varia  EcclesisB  Grecad  Officia,  Cantica, 
'  (fee  Grsec^  doscripta,  Notulisq ;  Gr»cis  Musicalibus 
'insignita.  Non  iis  dico,  qu»  priscis  seculis  apud 
'Ethnicos  Poetas  et  Philosophos  in  usu  fuerunt; 
'quarum  etiamnum  nonnull»  restant  qiiasi  e  Nau- 
'  fragio  Tabulae :  sed  alterius  plan^  formae,  quas  ante 
'plurima  secula  introductas  adhuc  retinet  hodiema 
'Graecorum  Ecclesia.* 

Mr.  Wanley  has  inserted  the  rubrics  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur ;  these  are  to  be  considered  as 

'  That  which  renders  it  mott  valuable  it  this ;  we  have  of  the  more 
'  ancient  Greek  musiclant  Sf  ven  publiahed  by  Maroue  Meibomioe  in  the 
'year  1652,  Arlttoxenus,  Euclid.  Nioomachui,  Alypius,  OauUentius, 
'  BaochiuA,  and  Arittides  Quintilianue,  before  that  of  Martianus  Capella 

*  in  Latin.    I  have  since  published  Ptolemv's  Harmonics  in  the  year  168S, 

*  and  I  have  now  caused  to  be  printed  Porphyry's  Commentary  on  Ptolemv 
'  and  Bryennius,  which  are  both  finished  some  while  since,  and  they  will 
'  thereby  come  abroad  as  soon  as  some  other  things  are  finished  which  are 

*  to  bear  them  company.  All  these,  except  Martianiis  Capella.  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  tnese  are  thought  to  be  all  the  Greek  musicians  now 

'  extant. 

*  But  all  those  concern  only  the  theoretical  part  of  music,  of  the  prao- 

*  ticai  part  of  it,  that  is,  musical  compositions  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  it 
*bath  been  thought  till  that,  there  was  not  one  extant  at  this  day, 

*  whereby  we  have  been  at  a  loss  what  kind  of  compoeitions  theirs  were, 

*  and  how  theirs  did  agree  or  disagree  with  what  we  now  have,  and  it  is 
'  a  surprise  to  light  at  once  upon  so  many  of  them. 

*  Tis  true  that  ail  those  are  more  modem  than  those  of  Aristoxenus, 

*  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  and  others  of  the  more  ancient  Greeks,  being  all 
'  since  the  times  of  Christianity,  and  such  as  were  used  in  the  Greek 
'  ehureh  of  Constantint^le :  but  they  are  much  more  ancient  than  any 
'  were  thought  to  be  exunt.  Tour's, 

*  JoK»  Wallis.' 

Copy  of  Mr.  Wanley's  letter  to  Dr.  Chariett. 

'  Honoured  Sir,  London.  June  II,  1698. 

'  I  cannot  forlMar  sending  yon  word  of  the  good  fortune  I  have  lately 

bad  to  compass  a  Greek  munuscript,  which  contains  the  art  of  singing, 

with  the  names,  powers,  and  characters  of  their  musical  notes,  in  great 

'  variety.    And  a  collection  of  anthems,  hymns,  Ac.  set  to  their  mustck 

*  by  the  best  masters  of  Constantinople,  as  intended  and  used  to  be  sung 

*  in  their  churches  upon  all  the  ehm  festivals  of  the  year.  It  has  like- 
'  wise  the  musical  ]»rt  of  their  common  liturgy  with  the  notes ;  and 
'  both  these,  not  only  of  the  Utter  music  of  the  said  masters,  but  very 

*  often  the  more  antient  too.  used  before  their  times     The  names  ot 

*  these  ousters  prefixed  to  their  compositions,  are  about  threescore  in 

*  number,  some  of  which  I  here  set  down :  [Here  follows  a  long  list  of 
Greek  names,  which  it  is  needless  to  insert,  as  the  MS.  is  yet  in  being 
and  accessible.] 

'  I  believe  many  of  their  names,  and  much  more  their  works,  might 
'  have  been  long  enough  unknown  to  us  without  the  help  of  this  book. 
'Here  is  likewise  a  sprinkling  of  the  music  tued  in  the  churches  of 

*  Anatolia,  Thessalonica,  Thebes,  and  Rhodes,  besides  that  piece  called 
'  Utpausbvt  and  other  tracts. 

*  The  MS.  was  taken  fh>m  the  Turks  in  plundering  Buda.  about  the 
'Tear  1686,  and  was  afterwards  bought  by  an  English  gentleman  for  4/. 
*but  I  Ijring  here  at  great  charges,  cannot  afford  to  sell  It  so  cheap.  It 
'  is  about  300  years  old^ftirly  written  upon  cotton  paper,  taking  np  above 
'  four  hundred  leaves  in  a  large  8vo. 

*  The  book  ought  to  be  placed  is  the  publick  library ;  and  if.  Sir,  you 
'are  willing  to  thtaik  that  the  university  will  consider  me  for  it,  I  wQl 
'  bring  it  along  with  me  the  next  week:  If  not,  I  can  be  courted  to  part 

*  with  it  here  upon  my  own  terms. 

*  For  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chariett,         I  am  reverend  and  honoured  Sir, 
'  Master  of  University  college    Tour  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 
*in Oxford.  Uumfrkt  Wamlxt.' 


80  many  distinct  heads,  and  give  occasion  for  an 
explanation  of  many  difficult  words  made  use  of  in 
them,  and  also  in  the  offices;*  in  which  he  discovers 
great  learning  and  sagacity. 

*  To  give  a  few  instances.  295.  Tpoirapiov*  Vox  generiea,  et 
Cantids  in  Ecclesia  Grseca  receptis  communis:  Modclum  semper 
vertit,  et  Avtiphovas  Latinorum  quadantenus  respondere  observat 
Goarus.    Du  Gang. 

In  Ecclesia  Orlentali,  canebantur  certis  dlebuscerti  Cavohxs,  quos 
in  TaopAaiA  dividebant  plerumque  SO,  et  nonnumquam  plura:  ex- 
cepto   uno   Maovo   Cavokx,    qui  S50  complectebatur.     Suicer.  ez 

Caxohxs  in  Odas  dividuntur;  Odjb  In  TaopARiA,  ex  qulbus  com- 
ponuntur.  Singula  namoue  Troparia  continent  aut  plura  aut  pandora, 
cum  eorum  Niunerus  determlnatus  non  sit.  Troparia  quandoquo 
Libera  ac  Vaga  reliiiquunter :  quandoque  primis  Litteris  quasi  Annulis 
in  Verbis  veluti  Catenula  Inseruntur,  quam  Acrostiehida  autores  vocant, 
Du  Cang.  ex  Allatio  de  Georgils. 

878.  Avrl^ovoVy  Foemineum  Avtiphova  k  Neutrio  Avtxphovum 
discrimen  apud  nos  obtinet  maximum :  quamvls  ah  uno  Orseco  vo- 
cabulo,  utrumque  (Uerint  Latini  muttutl:  Avtxphoka  namque  est 
Sententia  vel  Modulus  cuilibet  Psalmo  decanuto  adjunctus,  et  quasi 
xp  opposiTo  RxsPOXDSXS,  inquit  Honorlns  Solitarius,  lib.  il.  cap.  17. 
Aktiphoxum  autem  ut  hie  usuxpatur  Psalmi  sunt  plures  Versus,  ad 
quorum  slngulos,  una  et  eadem  sit  semper  ab  altero  Chore  Responsio: 
et  propter  hano  Unam  et  Reclprocam  Sententiam  semper  illatam, 
avTi^ovoVy  quasi  vox  opposita,  sen  Vocis  oppositio  vocatur.  Ejus 
forma  qualis  sit,  ex  his  Mysallibus  Antiphonis  (<.  e.  Liturgia  8.  Chry- 
sostomi)  foL  105,  et  seq.  positis  innotesdt.  Extat  enlm  ibi  Psalmus 
dyaBbv  rb  kKofioXoyturBcu  r«  rvpiw  cujus  singulis  versibus 
respondet  avTi^iovwv  Taic  irpta^tiat^  rijc  ^iotSkh  i^  rd  e?ijc> 
ilUs  ssepius  Oppovxhsum.  Quamvis  iktear  rem  potius  in  adversum 
sensum  trahendam.  cum  enbn  Psalmus  ipse  vocatur  avTi^nwov, 
ejus  Versus  sunt  qui  uni  et  eldem  dicto,  •'.  e.  resumpto  (e^t^/ivu* 
ejus  frequentius  repetito)  oppoxuNTxra.  Vel  certe,  quia  mutua  et  utri- 
usque  Chori  ad  invicem  Responsio :  et  voces  Jam  auditss,  rursum  vel 
ex  toto,  vel  ex  parte,  iterantur  prout  quoque  in  Latinis  Rsspoxsoaxxs 
contingit)  avrt^wvov  appellatur.  Unde,  turn  propter  Vocis  Signifl- 
cationem,  ttim  propter  Compositionis  formam,  Latins  Rxspoxsorxum 
congrue  reddi  posset.  Vetat  tamen  Usus  loquendi  antiquus,  ut  Missa 
Introitum  alio  quam  Avtiphoni  vel  Avtiphoxjb  Nomine  dieatur, 
See.    Goar. 

428.  Tpiff&yiov,  Trxsaxctvm,  Hjrroni  genus,  c^Jus  h«o  erant 
Verba,  *AyioQ  6  ^f  ACi  ^Y">C  ^oxvphg,  dyioQ  iO&varogt  iktriaov, 
rffiac  in  quo  aytoc  ^  ^<^  referebatur  ad  Deum  Patrem ;  dytoQ 
loxVphQ  ad  Deum  Filium;  dyto^  iOdvarog  ad  Spiritum  sanctum. 
Vocatur  etiam  Tpiaayiog  vnvoXoyta,  x(/x*i^^0C  C/*voc,  dyytXwv 
vfAvoXoyiat  rpiffayiog  atvoQ  ayytXtav  TfAvutCia  et  rpicayia 
6utvfi.  Anno  enim  Theodosii  Junioris  quinto  (vel  trigesimo  seoundum 
Cedrenum,  8te.)  magno  existente  Terrse  Motu,  et  Muris  corruentibus, 

Suia  AmalechitsB  intra  Urbem  inhabitarent,  et  adversus  Hymnum  hunc 
tlasphemias  proloquerentur :  Preces  et  Supplicationes  in  Campo  Tri- 
bunaUs,  Theodosius  cum  Prodo  Patriarcha  instituit.  Cum  vero  Kvptt 
IKitiffov  clamaient  Horis  aliquot  continuis.  Adolescentulus  quidam  in. 
conspectu  omnium  in  aSrem  sublatus  est,  audivitque  Angelos  clamantes, 
Ay  IOC  i  ^«ic.  dytoc  hx^P^d  dytog  dBdvaro^t  iXfiyaov  f|/iac. 
Quod  cxmi  mox  demissus  narrAsset,  omnes  eodem  mode  Trisaoivm 
canere  cceperunt,  et  cessavit  Terras  Motus.  Hulc  Hymno  Imperator 
Anastasius  post  ilia  dytoc  dBdvarog  »i<U  voluit  o  cavpo^tiQ  virkp 
rifUVf  vemm  id  cum  magno  Male  et  suo,  et  Constantinopolitanorum.— 
Observandum  tandem  discrimen  quod  est  inter  to  Tpiffdytov  et 
HTKNtJit  Epixiciox,  lu  quo  similiter  "AyiOQ  canebatur,  hunc  in 
modum,  dytod  dytog^  dyioc  KvpiOQ  aapautO  — Ergo  rpiffdyiov 
initio  LiturgiB  ante  Epistole  Lectionem  canebatur.  Hymnus  vero 
Chsrubxcus  et  ixtvuccoc*  post  Catechumenorum  et  Poenitentium 
dimissionem.  Tpiadyiov  quoque  usurpabant  pro  Sacrosancta  Trini- 
tate.    Suicer. 

441.  XopSCf  proprie  notat  Canentium  atque  Saltantium  oolleotam 
Multitudinem,  notum  est  in  Ecclesia  hodie  Psalmodiam  retlneri,  et 

Suidem  Choro.  quibusdam  in  Locis,  bifarlam  diviso.  Improprie  notat 
lultitudinem  amice  conspirantium  in  doctrina.  &c.  Suicer. 
XopoQf  dividebantur  x<>P<>^  ^"  dlKi6v,  DEXTRtrit,  et  dplQipov^ 
SxKisTRtnf.  Triodium  in  Sabbato  Sancto  apxirai  dvOiQ  fierd 
fuXsQ  6  St^i6c  rjXsc  6  wpdroQ  x<>P<^*  ^  V^^  quidem  Dsxtro  ao 
Primo  Choro  consistlt  Sacerdos  qui  sacne  Liturgia  prarest,  Du  Cang. 
The  practice  of  dividing  the  chorus  into  two  parts,  and  disposing  the 
singers  on  both  sides  of  the  choir,  seems  best  of  any  method  to  corres- 
pond with  the  intention  of  antiphonal  or  responsive  singing.  But  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  in  the  Romish  service  there  are  many  offices  com- 
posed for  four,  and  even  dght  choirs  as  they  are  termed.  These  are  in 
fact  not  disthict  chcirs.  but  rather  so  many  smaller  chorusses,  singing 
altematdy  with  each  other,  and  together  at  stated  hitervals ;  and  these 
are  also  divided  according  to  the  choral  order,  and  stationed  on  both 
sides  of  the  choir.  In  our  English  service-books  the  two  dilTerent  sides 
are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  officers  that  superintend  them 
respectively ;  for  insunoe,  as  the  seat  of  the  Dean  is  on  the  right,  those 
on  that  side  are  directed  when  to  sing  by  the  word  Decani ;  and  as  the 
station  of  the  prascentor  or  chanter  is  on  the  left,  those  on  that  side  ate 
directed  by  the  word  Cantoris.    Th$  Dean  and  Me  Preeenlor  art  tkt 
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But  as  a  mere  verbal  description  of  this  MS. 
would  fail  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  character 
in  which  it  is  written,  or  of  the  musical  notes,  which 
are  the  principal  object  of  the  present  enquiry,  the 
initial  and  final  pages  of  the  volume  are  given  in  that 
kind  of  transcript  which  the  curious  distinjfuish  by 
the  appellation  of  facsimile.  (Appendix,  Nos,  89, 40.) 

It  is  very  clear  from  that  letter  that  Dr.  Wallis 
looked  upon  manuscripts  of  this  kind  as  a  very  great 
curiosity ;  and  this  judgment  of  his  is  founded  upon  an 
opinion  which  he  says  prevailed  at  the  time  of  giving 
it,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  ancient  Greek 
musical  composition  extant 

The  causes  of  this  scarcity  of  Greek  ritual  music 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  history  of  that  church.  It 
has  already  been  related  that  choral  service  was  first 
introduced  by  the  Greek  fathers,  and  that  as  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Greek  worship  was  very 
great,  and  calculated  to  engage  the  affections  of  the 
people,  the  greater  part  of  the  offices  were  sung. 
The  consequence  thereof  was,  that  the  clerks  employed 
for  that  purpose  were  of  little  less  estimation  than 
those  that  exercised  the  sacerdotal  function.  This 
appears  from  a  passage  in  the  liturgy  of  St.  Mark, 
wherein  is  a  prayer  for  priests,  deacons,  and  singers.* 
We  may  hence  conclude  that  a  ritual  of  some  kind 
or  other  subsisted  in  that  very  early  age  ;  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  that  kind  of  melody  which  St. 
Ambrose  instituted  in  his  church  at  Milan,  was  no 
other  than  what  was  used  by  St.  Basil  and  Chrysostom 
in  their  several  churches  in  Asia,  since  it  is  apparently 
founded  on  the  ancient  Greek  modes.  The  music  of 
the  Greek  church  might  in  all  probability  continue  to 
flourish  until  the  translation  of  the  imperial  seat  from 
the  East  to  the  West ;  and  as  after  that  important 
event  that  church  lost  the  protection  of  an  emperor, 
and  was  left  in  a  great  measure  to  shift  for  itself,  its 
splendour,  its  magnificence  and  discipline  declined 
apace,  and  it  was  not  the  authority  of  a  patriarch  that 
was  sufficient  to  support  it. 

But  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  church  was  completed 
in  the  taking  and  sacking  of  Constantinople  by  the 

o£lc»ri  <^  the  greattti  dignity  fo  ail  okoral  MiabUikmentt,  but  ihere  or€ 
otiken  whieh  u»agt  amd  ntcce$tiM  tndowmmtt  have  authoriged  and  the 
canon  late  reeogrUu$;  for  which  reason  a  bri^  delintaiion  ef  Cathedral 
Polity  a$  U  euheist*  in  England  and  eUewhere  may  uem  bui  a  neceuary 
adjunct  to  this  note.  The  Biehap  U  properly  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
the  Preehytere  who  are  variouely  termed  Canon*  or  Prebendariee,  though 
their  oJH^  in  the  choir  are  but  W-d^ned  by  the  canonieU,  are  hie  councU, 
and  were  ancient^  ten  in  number.  In  the  choral  functions  tM  Precentor 
presided  tilt  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  but  afterwards  when 
endowments  b^an  to  be  made  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  it  was 
thought  unfit  that  he  who  was  at  most  but  one  of  the  Choir  should  govern  as 
well  as  direct  the  rest;  this  made  the  office  of  Dean  necessary,  which  being 
a  term  borrowed  from  the  military  discipline  and  derived  from  Decanus, 
and  that  from  ^ecdCi  ten,  imports  a  right  of  presiding  over  ten  subordi- 
nates; these  in  their  corporate  capacity  are  stiled  Dean  and  Chapter.-^ 
The  Dean  is  then  to  be  considered  as  Arch-presbyter  and  head  of  the  choir, 
as  the  Bishop  is  of  the  church;  next  to  him  in  legal  order  follows  the 
Precentor  formerly  stiled  Primicerius  and  in  later  Hmes  Chanter;  then  the 
Canons,  and  after  them  Minor  Canons,  who  are  also  Presbyters,  and  with 
the  Lay  Vicars  are  oonjeetwred  to  hold  the  place  of  the  ancient  Psalmista 
or  CanoniaU  Singers,  who  in  a  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  are 
described  as  singing  out  of  the  Parchment :  lastly  Choristers  or  Singing 
Children.     Vide  J9fp.  Wetenhall,  of  Gifts  and  Offices,  page  «22  et  seq, 

442.  KavovdpKtiQ.  PuisrscTut  Cakokvm,  qui  Monachos  ad  ptal- 
lendos  in  Vigilito  Canones  excitabat.    Suicer. 

609.  np(i»ro\{/aXri}c<  PitiMicisnra  Caktorum  ;  qui  diotui  etiam 
iofikoiKOS  tS»v  "^OiKiav.  Verum  non  habebant  Ecclesiae  Proto- 
PaALTAB,  aed  Dombbticos  Cantorum;  cum  Proto-Psalta  propria 
etaent  Cleri  Palatini,  &c.    Du  Cang. 

•  See  a  collection  of  the  principal  liturgies  used  in  the  celebration  of 
tlM  holy  euoh^rlst,  by  Di.  Thomas  Brett,  pag.  34. 


Turks  in  the  year  14o3,  when  their  libraries  and 
public  repositories  of  archives  and  manuscripts  were 
destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  driven  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  such  other  places  as 
their  conquerors  would  permit  them  to  abide  in. 

From  that  time  the  Greek  Christians,  excepting 
those  who  inhabit  the  empire  of  Russia,  have  lived  in 
a  state  of  the  most  absolute  subjection  to  the  enemies 
of  true  religion  and  literature,  and  this  to  so  great 
a  degree,  that  the  exercise  of  public  worship  is  not 
permitted  them  but  upon  conditions  so  truly  humili- 
ating, as  to  excite  the  compassion  of  many  who  have 
been  spectators  of  it  Maundrel  in  his  Journey  from 
Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  mentions  his  visiting  a  Greek 
church  at  a  village  called  Bellulca,  where  he  saw  an 
altar  of  no  better  materials  than  dirt,  and  a  crucifix 
of  two  bits  of  lath  fastened  cross- wise  together,  f 

A  modem  traveller.  Dr.  Frederic  Hasselquist,  who 
visited  the  Levant  in  the  year  1749,  indeed  mentions 
that  in  the  church  at  Bethlehem  he  saw  an  organ,  but 
it  seems  that  it  belonged  to  the  Latin  convent :  as  to 
the  Greek  Christians  he  represents  them  as  living  in 
a  state  of  absolute  poverty  and  dejection  in  almost  all 
the  places  that  he  visited. 

Laying  all  these  circumstances  together,  it  will 
cease  to  be  a  wonder  that  so  few  vestiges  of  the  Greek 
church-music  are  now  remaining,  whatever  others 
there  are  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  Russian 
ritual ;  but  as  no  one  can  say  how  far  that  may  have 
deviated  from  the  primitive  one,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  an  enquiry  of  this  kind  would  elude  the  utmost 
efforts  of  industry.  I 

CHAP.  XXXIL 

Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville,  is  frequently  ranked 
among  the  writers  on  music,  for  this  reason,  as  it 
seems,  that  he  was  the  author  of  Originum,  sive 
Etymologiarum,  a  kind  of  epitome  of  all  arts  and 
sciences,  in  which  are  several  chapters  with  the 
following  titles,  as  Cap.  i.  De  Musica  et  ejus  Nomine. 
Cap.  ii.   De  Inventoribus  ejus.     Cap.  iii.   Quid  sit 

t  *  Being  informed  that  here  were  aeyeral  Christian  inhabitants  in 
'  this  place,  we  went  to  visit  their  church,  which  we  found  so  poor  and 

*  pitiful  a  structure,  that  here  Christiani^  seemed  to  be  brought  to  its 
'  humblest  state,  and  Christ  to  be  laid  agun  in  a  maager.    It  was  only 

*  a  room  of  about  four  or  flye  yards  square,  walled  with  dirt,  having 
'  nothing  but  the  uneven  ground  for  its  pavement ;  and  for  its  celling 

*  only  some  rude  traves  laid  athwart  it,  and  covered  with  bushes  to  keep 
'  out  the  weather.  On  the  east  side  was  an  altar  built  of  the  same 
'  materials  with  the  wall ;  only  it  was  paved  at  top  with  pot-sherds  and 

*  slates,  to  give  it  the  ^ce  of  a  table.    In  the  middle  of  the  altar  stood 

*  a  small  cross  composed  of  two  laths  nailed  together  in  the  middle : 
'  on  each  side  of  which  ensign  were  fastened  to  the  wall  two  or  three  old 

*  prints,  representing  our  biess«*(l  Lord  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  &e.,  the 
'  venerable  presents  of  some  itinerant  ftiars,  that  had  passed  this  way. 
'  On  the  south  side  was  a  piece  of  plank  supported  by  a  post,  which  we 
'understood  was  the  reading-desk,  just  1^  which  was  a  little  hole 
'commodiously  broke  through  the  wall  to  give  light  to  the  reader. 
'  A  very  mean  hablution  this  for  the  God  of  heaven  (  but  yet  held  in 
'  great  esteem  and  reverence  by  the  poor  people ;  who  not  only  come 
'  with  all  devotion  hither  themselves,  but  also  deposit  here  whatever  if 
'  most  valuable  to  them  in  order  to  derive  upon  it  a  blessing.  When  we 
'were  there  the  whole  room  was  hanged  about  with  bags  of  silk-worms' 
<eggs;   to  the  end  that  by  remaining  in  so  holy  a  place,  they  might 

*  attract  a  benediction  and  a  virtue  of  encreaaing.'  Maundrell's  Journey 
ttom  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  pag.  7. 

}  A  gentlrman,  who  has  lately  obliged'  the  world  with  an  account  of 
the  Greek  church,  in  Russia,  speaking  of  the  ritual  of  the  Russians, 
takes  notice  that  the  music  of  their  service  books  is  written  on  a  suve 
ofrfive  lines,  from  which  he  rightly  infers  that  the  ecclesiastical  tones  as 
sung  by  them  are  either  corrupted,  or  have  widely  deviated  finm  their 
ori^nal  institution.  The  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Russia,  by  Dr.  John  Glen  King,  pag.  43,  in  not. 
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Mtlsica.  Cap.  iv.  De  tribtis  Partibus  Music®.  Cap. 
V.  De  triform!  Music®  Divisione.  Cap.  vi.  De  prima 
Divisione  Music®  harmonica.  Cap.  vii.  De  secunda 
Divisione  organica.  Cap.  viii.  De  tertia  Divisione 
rythmica.  Cap.  ix.  De  Musicis  Numeris ;  and  also 
a  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Offices^  in  both  of 
which  there  are  many  things  relating  to  music,  and 
in  the  former  especially,  many  et3rmologies  of  musical 
terms,  and  names  of  musical  instruments.  His  father 
was  Severianus,  a  son  of  Theodoric  king  of  Italy ; 
he  succeeded  his  brother  Leander  in  the  bishopric 
of  Seville  about  the  year  595,  and  governed  that 
church  near  forty  years  :  he  was  very  learned  in  all 
subjects,  more  especially  in  geometry,  music,  and 
astrology ;  his  book  on  the  Offices  contains  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  discipline  and  ecclesiastical  polity. 
Mosheim  in  his  chronological  tables  makes  him  the 
principal  compiler  of  the  Mosarabic  liturgy,  which 
is  the  ancient  liturgy  of  Spain.  He  died  in  the 
year  636,  and  has  a  place  in  the  calendar  of  Bomish 
saints. 

Of  the  introduction  of  music  into  the  church- 
service,  of  the  institution  of  the  four  tones  by  St. 
Ambrose,  and  of  the  extension  of  that  number  to 
eight  by  St  Gregory,  mention  has  been  made; 
we  are  now  to  speak  of  another  very  considerable 
improvement  of  church  music,  namely,  the  intro- 
duction of  that  noble  instrument  the  organ,  which 
we  are  told  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  Authors  in  general  ascribe  the 
introduction  of  organs  into  churches  to  pope  Vitali- 
anus,  who,  as  Du  Pin,  Platina,  and  others  relate,  was 
advanced  to  the  pontificate  in  a.  o.  663 :  the  enemies 
of  church  music,  among  whom  the  Magdeburg  com- 
mentators are  to  be  numbered,  invidiously  insinuate 
that  it  was  in  the  year  666  that  organs  were  first 
used  in  churches,*  from  whence  they  infer  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  this  innovation,  as  commencing  from  an 
era  that  corresponds  with  the  number  of  the  beast 
in  the  Apocalypse :  but  the  wit  of  this  sarcasm  is 
founded  on  a  supposition  that,  upon  enquiry,  will 
appear  to  be  false  in  fact ;  for  though  it  is  uncon- 
troverted  that  Vitalianus  introduced  the  organ  into 
the  service  of  the  Romish  church,  yet  the  use  of 
instruments  in  churches  was  much  earlier;  for  we 
are  told  that  St  Ambrose  joined  instruments  of 
music  with  the  public  service  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Milan,  which  example  of  his  was  so  well  approved 
of,  that  by  degrees  it  became  the  general  practice  of 
other  churches,  and  has  since  obtained  in  almost  all 
the  Christian  world  besides.  Nay,  the  antiquity  of 
instrumental  church-music  is  still  higher,  if  we  may 
credit  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Eusebius, 
the  latter  of  whom  lived  fifty,  and  the  former  two 
hundred  years  before  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose.  But 
to  return: — 

Sigebert  relates  that  in  the  year  766  the  emperor 
Constantinef  sent  an  organ  as  a  present  to  Pepin, 

**  I$aao»on  on  vety  good  omihoriiif  JUces  U  at  660. 
f  Sumamed  Copronymus,  because  he  is  said  to  have  defiled  the  font 
tft  Tii>  tasptism.    Mosh.  vol.  II.  pag.  92.  in  not. 

Other  writers  speak  particularly,  and  say  that  the  first  use  of  organs  in 


then  king  of  France,  though  the  annals  of  Metz 
refer  to  the  year  757 ;  from  hence  some  with  good 
reason  date  the  first  introduction  of  the  organ  into 
that  kingdom,  but  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  826 
that  organs  became  common  in  Europe. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  exquisite  me- 
chanism of  this  instrument,  and  considers  the  very 
low  state  of  the  manual  arts  at  that  time,  will  hardly 
be  persuaded  that  the  organ  of  the  eighth  century 
bore  any  very  near  resemblance  to  that  now  in  use. 
Zarlino,  in  his  Sopplimenti  Musicali,  libro  VIII. 
pag.  290,  has  bestowed  great  pains  in  a  disquisition 
on  the  structure  of  the  ancient  organ ;  the  occasion 
of  it  he  says  was  this :  a  lady  of  quality.  Madonna 
Laura  d'Este,  in  the  year  1571,  required  of  Zarlino, 
by  his  friend  Francesco  Viola,  his  sentiments  of  the 
organ  in  general,  and  whether  he  took  the  modern 
and  the  ancient  instrument  of  that  name  to  be  alike 
or  different :  in  giving  his  opinion  on  this  question 
he  attempts  a  description  of  the  hydraulic  organ  from 
Vitruvius,  which  he  leaves  just  as  he  found  it ;  he 
then  cites  a  Greek  epigram  of  Julian  the  Apostate, 
who  lived  about  the  year  864,  in  which  an  organ  is 
described.  A  translation  of  this  epigram  in  the 
following  words  is  to  be  found  in  Mersennus,  lib.  III. 
De  Organis,  pag.  113  : — 

Quam  cemo,  alterius  naturse  est  fistula  :  nempe 
Altera  produxit  fortasse  hsec  snea  tellus. 
Horrendum  stridet,  nee  nostris  ilia  movetiir 
Flatibus,  et  missus  taurino  e  carcere  ventud 
Subtus  agit  Iffives  calamos,  perque  ima  vagatur. 
Mox  aliquis  velox  digitis,  insignis  et  arte 
Adstat,  Concordes  calamis  pulsatque  tabellas : 
Ast  ills  Bubito  exiliunt,  et  carmina  miscent. 

As  to  the  organ  of  the  modems,  he  says  the  com- 
mon opinion  is  that  it  was  first  used  in  Greece,  and 
from  thence  introduced  into  Hungary,  and  afterwards 
into  Bavaria ;  but  this  he  refutes,  as  he  does  also  the 
supposed  antiquity  of  an  organ  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Munich,  pretended  to  be  the  most  ancient 
in  the  world,  with  pipes  of  one  entire  piece  of  box, 
equal  in  magnitude  to  those  of  the  modem  church 
organ :  he  then  speaks  of  the  sommiero  of  an  organ 
in  his  possession  that  belonged  to  a  church  of  the 
nuns  in  the  most  ancient  city  of  Grado,  the  seat  of 
a  patriarch  before  the  sacking  of  it  by  Pepo  the 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  in  the  year  580.  This  som- 
miero he  describes  as  being  about  two  feet  long,  and 
a  fourth  of  that  measure  broad,  and  containing  only 
thirty  pipes  and  fifteen  keys,  but  without  any  stop ; 
the  pipes  he  says  were  ranged  in  two  orders,  each 
containing  fifteen,  but  whether  they  were  tuned  in 
the  unison  or  octave,  as  also  whether  they  were  of 
wood  or  metal,  he  says  is  hard  to  guess:  he  says 
farther  that  this  instrument  had  bellows  in  the  back 
part,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the  modem  regali,  and 
exhibits  a  draft  of  this  instrument  in  the  following 
form : — 

the  western  ehureh  was  at  Aeon.  Isaacs.  Chron.  Anno  Christi  826. 
Church  story :  but  »ee  Bingh.  Amtiqu.  Vol.  J  SI4,  fl  citation  from  Thoma$ 
Jquinat,  shewing  that  thtg  were  notintuein  hU  Ume,  viz.,  1250. 
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FoH,  per  i  quali  dal  Somitro  U  Vento  ondava  nelte  ca«M. 


'/'MMM^i. 


S-^W— IBl  ■■-■■■■■■I  ll.-llllJll  ■  \\ 


Sbmario  h  Casta  da  vento  tTun  Or^ano  di  Grado  ciUa  antichitsima. 


Zarlino  speaks  also  of  an  ancient  organ  in  the 
church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  of  a  convenient 
bignesS;  which  had  many  orders  of  pipes,  but  no 
stops ;  and  both  these  instruments  he  makes  to  be 
much  more  ancient  than  that  of  Munich  in  Bavaria ; 
concerning  the  accounts  of  which  he  seems  to  be  dis- 
satisfied ;  for  as  to  the  pipes,  he  says  there  are  no  box- 
trees,  except  such  as  grow  in  the  country  of  Prester 
John,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  make  pipes  of  one  piece 
so  large  as  those  are  said  to  be  ;  and  that,  after  such 
were  found,  an  organ  so  constructed  as  that  a  single 
pipe  should  require  a  whole  tree,  is  not  easily  to  be 
conceived  of. 

He  farther  takes  some  pains  to  shew  the  error  of 
those  who  imagine  that  the  organ  mentioned  by 
Dante,  in  the  ninth  canto  of  his  Purgatory,  was 
different  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  ancients. 
The  passage  in  Dante  is  an  imitation  of  Lucan,  lib. 
III.  *  Tunc  rupes  tarpeia  sonat  :* — 

Non  ruggio  si,  n^  si  mostrd  si  acra 
Tarpeia,  come  tolto  le  fu  il  buono 
Metello,  donde  poi  rimase  macra. 
lo  mi  rivolsi  attento  al  primo  tuono, 
E,  Te  Deum  laudamtUf  mi  parea 
Udir  in  voce  mista  al  dolce  suono. 
Tale  imagine  appunto  mi  rendea 

Cid  ch  I*  udiva,  qual  prender  si  suole 
Quando  a  cantar  con  organi  si  stea : 
Che  or  si  or  no  s'  intendon  le  parole. 

But  upon  the  whole,  he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  hydraulic  organ  of  Vitruvius,  that  other  mentioned 
in  the  epigram  of  Julian  above-cited,  the  Bavarian 
organ,  and  that  in  the  city  of  Grado,  were  essentially 
the  same  with  the  organ  of  bis  time.* 

«  Menennus  teems  to  carry  the  antiquity  of  the  organ  fkrther  back 
than  Zarlino  has  done  in  the  passage  above  cited,  and  to  think  that  not 
only  the  hydraulic  but  the  pneumatic  organ,  was  in  use  among  the 
Romans,  though  he  has  left  it  to  the  antiquaries  to  ascertain  the  precise 
time :  for  speaking  of  the  epigram  made  in  its  praise  by  the  emperor 
Julian,  and  which  is  inserted  in  his  (Mersennus's)  Latin  work,  he  relates 

*  that  the  Sieur  Naudd  had  sent  him  firom  the  Matthei  gardens  at  Rome, 
'  the  form  of  a  little  cabinet  of  an  organ,  with  bellows  like  those  made  use 

*  of  to  kindle  a  fire,  and  a  representation  of  a  man  placed  behind  the 
'  cabinet  blowing  the  bellows,  and  of  a  woman  touching  the  keys.'  He 
says,  '  that  on  the  bottom  of  the  cabinet  was  the  following  inscription  :— 

*  L.  APISIU8  C.  F.  8CAPTIA  CAPITOLINUS  EX  TIWTAMENTO 
•FIERI  MONUMEN.     JUS8IT   ARBITRATU    HEREDUM    ME- 

ORUM  SIBI  £T  8UIS ;  concerning  which,  he  adds,  the  antiquarians 


That  choral  music  had  its  rise  in  the  church  of 
Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  and  that  from 
thence  it  spread  through  Greece,  and  was  afterwards 
brought  into  Italy,  the  several  testimonies  above  ad- 
duced sufiBciently  shew :  from  thence  it  made  its  way 
into  France,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Germanv,  and  at 
length  was  received  throughout  Christendom.     As 

<  may  conjecture  what  they  can ;  for  that  it  is  sufficient  that  he  has  given 
'  the  practice  of  his  own  age.  which,  he  says,  by  fkr  surpasses  any  thinf^ 
*  that  the  ancients  have  left  behind  on  this  subiect.'  Harm.  Univer. 
lib.  VI.  pag.  887. 

The  monument  above  spoken  of  has  been  recovered.  Probably  it  Is 
extant  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  collections  of  the  antiquities,  published 
since  the  time  of  Mersennus,  but  the  following  represenUtion  of  it  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  Nicola  Francesco  Hsym,  the  author  of  II 
Tesoro  Britannico  delie  Medaglie  Antiche,  and  as  it  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  description  of  it  by  Mersennus,  it  is  here  inserted  t— 

L.  APISIUS  C.  F.  SCAPTIA  CAPITOLINUS  EX 

TESTAMENTO   FIERI   MONUMEN.    JUSSIT 

AEBITRATU  HEREDUM  MEMORUM  SIBI  ET  SXHS; 


The  same  author  takes  occasion  to  mention  «n  organ  described  in  aa 
epistle  to  Dardanus,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  works  of  St.  Jerome^ 
which,  from  the  many  barbarisms  that  appear  in  it,  he  says,  ought  not 
to  be  attributed  to  that  excellent  man.  This  organ,  he  says,  is  rcpr»- 
sented  as  having  twelve  pair  of  bellows  and  fifteen  pipes,  and  a  wind- 
chest,  made  of  two  elephant  skins ;  and  as  yielding  a  sound  as  loud  as 
thunder,  which  might  be  heard  at  more  than  a  thousand  paces  distance. 
Mersennus  adds,  that  in  the  same  epistle  mention  is  made  of  an  organ 
at  Jerusalem,  which  was  heard  at  the  mount  of  Olives.  He  says,  thera 
are  manv  other  instruments  described  in  the  same  epistle  ;  but  he  re- 
marks, that  if  the  elephant  skins  above  mentioned  were  sewed  together^ 
and  were  fitted  by  bellows,  the  instrument  was  more  properly  a  coxna- 
musa,  or  bagpipe,  than  an  organ. 

To  this  account  of  organs  of  a  singular  construction,  the  following 
may  be  added  of  some  less  ancient.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  Denbigh- 
shire, nag.  8S,  mentions  an  organ  with  golden  pipes.  Leander  Albert!, 
in  his  Description  of  Italy,  says,  he  saw  one,  in  the  court  of  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  of  alabaster;  and  another  at  Venice,  made  all  of  glass;  and 
Pope  Sylvester  the  Second  made  an  organ  that  was  played  on  by  waxm 
water.    See  Oldys's  British  Librarian,  No.  1.  pag.  51. 
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to  the  time  and  manner  of  its  introduction  into 
Britain,  history  has  ascertained  it  beyond  a  possibility 
of  doubt ;  for  we  are  expressly  told,  that  at  the  time 
when  Austin  the  monk  arrived  here,  charged  with 
a  commission  to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  to 
Christianity,  singers  attended  him  :  and  so  watchful 
were  the  Itoman  pontiffs  over  its  progress  in  this 
island,  that  in  little  more  than  half  a  century,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  chanters  that  Rome  afforded  was 
sent  hither,  by  Agatho,  to  reform  such  abuses  as  in 
that  short  period  he  might  find  to  have  crept  into  it 
That  it  was  received  with  great  eagerness  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  there  are  many  reasons  for 
thinking;  for,  first,  their  fondness  for  music  of  all 
kinds  was  remarkably  great ;  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
asserts,  almost  in  positive  terms,  that  the  natives  of 
Wales  and  the  northern  parts  of  Great  Britain  were 
bom  musicians. 

Besides  this,  there  are  proofs  in  history  that  in 
a  very  short  time  after  its  first  planting  amongst  us, 
music  was  observed  to  flourish  ;  and  that,  in  short,  it 
loved  the  soil,  and  therefore  could  not  fail  to  grow. 

It  was  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  that 
the  choral  service  was  first  introduced ;  and  till  the 
arrival  of  Theodore,  and  hb  settlement  in  that  see, 
the  practice  of  it  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
churches  of  Kent ;  but  after  that,  it  spread  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  The  clergy  made  music  their  study, 
they  became  proficients  in  it,  and,  differing  perhaps 
in  that  respect  from  those  of  other  countries,  they 
disseminated  the  knowledge  of  it  among  the  laity. 
Hollinshed,  after  Bede,  describes  the  progress  of 
singing  in  churches  in  these  words : — 

'  Also,  whereas  before-time  there  was  in  a  manner 

*  no  singing  in  the  Englishe  churches,  except  it  were 
'  in  Kent,  now  they  began  in  every  church  to  use 

*  singing  of  divine  service,  after  the  ryte  of  the  church 
'  of  Rome.  The  archbishop  Theodore,  finding  the 
'  church  of  Rochester  void  by  the  death  of  the  last 
'  bishop,  named  Damian,  he  ordeyned  one  Putta, 

*  a  simple  man  in  worldly  matters,  but  well  instructed 
'  in  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  namely  well  scene  in 
'  song,  and  musicke  to  be  used  in  the  church,  after 
'  the  manner  as  he  had  learned  of  Pope  Gregories 
'disciples.** 

After  this,  viz.,  in  677,  Ethelred,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Kent  with  a  great 
army,  destroying  the  country  before  him,  and  amongst 
other  places  the  city  of  Rochester;  the  cathedral 
church  thereof  was  also  spoiled  and  defaced,  and  Putta 
driven  from  his  residence  ;  upon  which,  as  the  same 
historian  relates, '  he  wente  unto  Scroulfe,  the  bishop 

*  of  Mercia,  and  there  obteyning  of  him  a  small  cure, 

*  and  a  portion  of  ground,  remayned  in  that  country ; 
'  not  once  labouring  to  restore  his  church  of  Rochester 
'  to  the  former  state,  but  went  aboute  in  Mercia  to 
'teach  song,  and  instruct  such  as  would  leame 
'  musicke,  wheresoever  he  was  required,  or  could  get 
'  entertainment.'f 

*  Vint  Tolmne  of  the  ChnmidM  of  England,  Scotla&d,  and  Ireland, 
pag.  178,  col.  U.  edit.  1S77. 

i  Ibid.  pag.  181. 
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The  several  improvements  herein  before  enume- 
rated, related  solely  to  that  branch  of  music  which 
those  who  affect  to  use  the  terms  of  the  ancients, 
called  the  Melopoeia;  what  related  to  the  measures 
of  time,  which,  has  been  shewn,  were  regulated 
solely  by  the  metrical  laws,  as  they  stood  connected 
vrith  poetr}%  or,  to  use  another  ancient  term,  the 
rhythmopceia  was  suffered  to  remain  without  inno- 
vation till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
as  it  is  said,  when  John  De  Muris,  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  a  native  of  England,  though  the 
generality  of  writers  suppose  him  to  have  been 
a  Norman,  invented  characters  to  signify  the  dif- 
ferent lengths  of  sounds,  and,  in  short,  instituted 
a  system  of  metrical  music.  y 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  till  within 
these  few  years  it  was  a  dispute  among  the  writers 
/on  music,  whether  the  ancients,  by  whom  we  are 
^to  understand  the  Greek  harmonicians  and  their 
followers,  were  acquainted  with  music  in  consonance, 
/or  not :  the  several  arguments  of  each  party  have 
been  stated,  and,  upon  a  comparison  of  one  with  the 
other,  it  does  most  clearly  come  out,  that  music  in 
consonance,  though  as  to  us  it  be  of  great  antiquity, 
is,  with  respect  to  those  of  whom  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, a  modem  improvement. 

In  fixing  the  sBra  of  this  invention,  those  who 
deny  that  it  was  known  to  the  ancients  are  almost 
unanimous  in  ascribing  it,  as  indeed  they  do  the 
invention  of  the  polyplectral  species  of  instruments, 
which  are  those  adapted  to  the  performance  of  it, 
to  Guido  Aretinus.  Kircher  was  the  first  propagator 
of  this  opinion,!  which  he  confesses  is  founded  on 
a  bare  hint  of  Guido;  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken, 
both  in  his  opinion  and  in  the  fact  which  he  assigns 
as  a  reason  for  it ;  for  neither  in  the  Micrologus  nor 
in  the  other  tract  of  Guido,  intitled,  Argumentum 
novi  Cantus  inveniendi,  of  both  which  a  very  par- 
ticular account  will  be  given  hereafter,  is  there  the 
least  intimation  of  a  claim  to  either  of  the  above 
inventions. 

Not  to  insist  farther  on  this  mistake,  the  fact  is, 
that  symphoniac  music  was  known  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  that  Bede  does  very  particularly  men- 
tion a  well-known  species  of  it,  termed  Descant : 
and  this  alone  might  suffice  to  show  that  music  in 
consonance,  though  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
was  yet  in  use  and  practice  before  the  time  of  Guido, 
who  flourished  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century;  for  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
word  Descant,  but  music  in  consonance  ? 

But  lest  a  doubt  should  remain  touching  the  nature 
of  the  practice  which  the  word  Descant  is  intended 
to  signify,  let  us  attend  to  a  very  particular  de- 
scription of  it,  contained  in  an  ancient  manuscript, 
formerly  part  of  the  Cotton  library,  but  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  accident  of  fire  which  happened 
some  years  ago,  23  Oct,  1731.  at  Ashbumham-house, 
where  it  was  deposited.  The  passage  aboye  men- 
tioned may  be  thus  translated.  § 

t  Musnrg.  torn.  I.  pag.  215. 

§  From  a  copy  made  for  the  use  of  Dr.  Peputch.  Vide  Mr.  CatUey't 
catalogue. 
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*  If  two  or  three  descant  upon  a  plain -song,  they 
'  mubt  use  their  best  endeavours  to  begin  and  proceed 

*  by  different  concordances ;  for  if  one  of  them  should 
jConcur  with  another,  and  sing  the  same  concord  to 
jthe  plain-song,  then  ought  they  immediately  to 
^constitute  another.  If  you  would  descant  under 
*the  plain -song,  in  the  duple,  [i.  e,  octave]  in  the 
'sixth,  the  fifth,  the  third,  the  twelfth,  or  in  the 
'  fifteenth,  you  ought  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner 
'as  you  would  were  you  to  descant  above  the  plain - 
*song;  whoever  sings  above  it  must  be  experienced 

*  in  the  grave  sounds,  their  nature  and  situation ;  for 
'on  this  the  goodness  of  the  harmony  in  a  great 
'  measure  depends.    Another  method  of  descanting 

is  practised,  which,  if  it  be  well  pronounced,  will, 
'  though  easy,  appear  very  artificial,  and  several  will 
'  seem  to  descant  on  the  plain-song,  when  in  reality 
'  one  only  shall  descant,  and  the  others  modulate  the 
'  plain-song  in  different  concordances  :  it  is  this,  let 
'  there  be  four  or  five  singers,  and  let  one  begin  the 
'plain-song  in  the  tenor;  let  the  second  pitch  his 
'  voice  in  the  fifth  above,  the  third  in  the  eighth, 
'  and  the  fourth,  if  there  be  four  besides  him  who 
'sings  the  tenor  or  plain-song,  in  the  twelfth,  and 
'  all  begin  and  continue  in  these  concordances  to  the 
'  end ;  only  let  those  who  sing  in  the  eighth  and 
'  twelfth  break  and  flower  the  notes  in  such  manner 

*  as  may  best  grace  the  measure ;  and  note  well,  that 
'  whosoever  sings  the  tenor  must  pronounce  the  notes 
ffull  in  their  measure,  and  that  he  who  descants 
I*  must  avoid  the  perfect,  and  take  only  the  imperfect 


concords,  namely,  the  third,  sixth,  and  tenth,  both 


'  ascending  and  descending ;  and  thus  a  person  who 
'is  skilled  in  the  practice  of  descant,  and  having 

*  a  proper  ductility  of  voice,  may  make  great  melody 
'  with  others,  singing  according  to  the  above  direc- 
f  tions ;  and  for  this  find  of  singing  four  persons  are 
'sufficient,  provided  there  be  one  to  descant  con- 

/  tinually,  in  a  twelfth  above  the  plain-song.* 

Morley,  in  his  Introduction,  pag.  70,  speaking  of 
the  word  Descant,  indeed  says,  that  'it  is  a  word 
•usurped  of  the  musitions  in  divers  significations ; * 
yet  he  adds,  '  that  it  is  generally  taken  for  singing 

*  a  part  extempore,  on  a  playne-song ;  so  that  when 
'  a  man  talketh  of  a  descanter,  it  must  be  one  that 
'  can  extempore  sing  a  part  upon  a  playne-song.' 

The  practice  of  descant,  in  whichsoever  of  these 
two  senses  the  word  is  accepted,  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  choral 
service,  which,  whether  we  consider  it  in  its  primitive 
state,  as  introduced  by  St.  Ambrose,  or  as  improved 
by  pope  Gregory,  consisted  either  of  that  plain  and 
simple  melody,  which  is  understood  when  we  speak 
of  the  Ambrosian  or  Gregorian  chant,  or  of  com- 
positions of  the  hymnal  kind,  differing  from  the 
former,  in  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the  tonic 
laws  which  at  different  periods  had  been  laid  down 
by  those  fathers  of  the  church. 

Continual  practice  and  observation  suggested  to 
those  whose  duty  obliged  them  to  a  constant  and 
regular  attendance  at  divine  service,  the  idea  of 
a  polyphonous  harmony ;  by  means  whereof,  without 
disturbing  the  melody,  the  ear  might  be  gratified 


with  a  variety  of  concordant  sounds,  uttered  by 
a  number  of  voices ;  and  indeed  little  less  than 
a  discovery  of  this  nature  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  introduction  of  music  into  the  church,  consider- 
ing the  great  number  of  persons  whose  duty  it 
became  to  study  and  practise  it;  considering  also, 
the  great  difference,  in  respect  of  acuteness  and 
gravity,  between  the  voices  of  men  and  boys ;  and, 
above  all,  that  nice  discriminating  sense  of  harmony 
and  discord,  resulting  from  an  attention  to  the  sound 
of  that  noble  instrument  the  organ.  Platina  has 
fixed  the  sera  when  the  organ  was  first  introduced 
into  churches^  at  the  year  660,  and  gives  the  honour 
of  it  to  Vitalianus ;  and  in  less  than  half  a  century 
afterwards,  we  discover  the  advantages  arising  from 
it,  in  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  en- 
quiry, the  invention  of  a  kind  of  music  consisting  of 
a  variety  of  paints,  called  descant,  the  nature  whereof 
is  explained  above,  and  is  mentioned  by  Bede,  who 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  not  only  was  extremely  well  skilled  in  the 
science  of  music,  but  spent,  the  far  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  the  study  and  practice  of  it. 

An  Italian  writer  of  good  authority,*  whose  pre- 
judices, if  he  had  any,  did  not  lead  him  to  favour 
the  modems,  has  gone  farther,  and  ascribed  the  use 
of  the  term  to  our  countryman ;  and  there  is  extant, 
in  the  Cambria  Descriptio  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
a  relation  of  a  practice  that  prevailed  in  his  time 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that  either  Bede  himself, 
or  some  of  the  brethren  of  the  monastery  where 
he  resided,  might  be  the  inventors  of  music  in 
consonance. 

The  relation  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  above  re- 
ferred to  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

'In  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  beyond  the 
'Humber  and   on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire,  the 

*  people  there  inhabiting,  make  use  of  a  kind  of 
'  symphonTac  harmony  in  singing,  but  with  only  two 
'  differences  or  varieties  of  tones  or  voices.  In  this 
'kind  of  modulation,  one  person  [submurmurante] 
'  sings  the  under  part  in  a  low  voice,  while  another 
'  sings  the  upper  in  a  voice  equally  soft  and  pleasing. 
'  This  they  do,  not  so  much  by  heart  as  by  a  habit, 

*  which  long  practice  has  rendered  almost  natural ; 
'  and  this  method  of  singing  is  become  so  prevalent 
'  amongst  these  people,  that  hardly  any  melody  is 
'  accustomed  to  be  uttered  simply,  or  otherwise  than 

*  variously,  or  in  this  twofold  manner.*f 

•  Gio.  Bat.  Doni,  in  his  treatise  De  Generi  e  de  Modi  della  Mnsica, 
paR.  97. 

t  In  musleo  modulamine  non  unfonniter  nt  aHbi.  ted  xnultlplidter 
multisque  modis  et  niodulis  cantilenas  emittunt,  ade6  ut  in  turba 
canentium,  sicut  hide  genti  mos  est,  quot  videas  capita,  tot  aadias  Car- 
olina discriminjlque  vociim,  varia  in  unam  denique  sub  B.  Mollis, 
dulcedine  blanda  consonantiam  et  organicam  convenientia  roelodiun. 
In  borealibus  quoque  majoris  BiitannlB  partibus  trans  Hujnbrum, 
Eboractque  finibos  Anglorum  populi  qui  partes  lllas  inhabiUnt  simili, 
canendo  svmphoniaea  utuntur  harmonia:  btnis  tamen  solummodo 
tonorum  differentiis  et  vocum  modulando  varietatibus,  una  infeiius 
sub  murmurante  altera  Yer6  supemft  demulcente  partter  et  delectante. 
Nee  arte  tantiim  sed  usu  longasvo  et  quasi  In  naturam  mora  dlutina 
jam  converso,  hseo  vel  ilia  sibi  gens  banc  specialltatem  comparavit  Qui. 
ade6  apud  utramque  inTaluit  et  altas  Jam  radices  posult,  ut  nihil  hie 
siropliciter,  ubi  multipliciter  ut  apud  prlnres.  Tel  saltern  dupliciter  ut 
apud  sequentes,  melUti  proferri  consueverit  Puerls  etiam  (qu6d  niagis 
admirandum)  et  ferft  infantibus,  (cum  primum  k  fletibus  in  cantos 
enimpunt)  eandem  modulationem  obseruantibus.  AngU  ver6  quoniam 
non  generaliter  omnes  sed  boreales  soliim  hujusmodi  vocnm  utuntur 
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As  this  method  of  singing  seems  by  the  account 
above  given  of  it  to  have  been  subservient  to  the 
laws  of  harmony,  an  enquiry  into  its  origin  may 
lead  to  a  discovery  when  and  where  music  in  con- 
sonance was  first  practised.  The  author  above  cited 
would  insinuate  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
might  receive  it  from  the  Dacians,  or  Norwegians ; 
but  he  has  not  shewn,  nor  is  there  the  least  reason 
to  think  that  any  such  practice  prevailed  among 
either  of  those  people;  and  till  evidence  to  that 
purpose  shall  be  produced,  we  may  surely  suspend 
our  belief,  and  refer  the  honour  of  the  invention  to 
those  who  are  admitted  to  have  been  in  possession 
of  the  practice.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the 
foregoing  pages  it  has  been  related  that  the  monas- 
tery of  Weirmouth,  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria, 
.  was  famous  for  the  residence  of  John  the  arch-chanter, 
I  and  other  the  most  skilful  musicians  in  Britain.  It 
is  therefore  not  improbable  that  symphoniac  music 
;  might  have  its  rise  there,  and  from  thence  it  might 
^have  been  disseminated  among  the  common  people 
inhabiting  that  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  nay,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  that  a  practice  so  very  delightful,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  so  easily  attainable,  could  be 
confined  within  the  walls  of  a  cloister. 

It  is  true,  that  the  reasons  above  adduced  will 
warrant  nothing  more  than  a  bare  conjecture  that 
music  in  consonance  had  its  rise  in  this  island  ;  but 
it  may  be  worth  considering  whether  any  better 
/Evidence  than  that  it  was  known  and  practised  in 
/England  so  early  as  the  eighth  century,  can  be  pro- 
"^duced  to  the  contrary. 

But  without  pursuing  an  enquiry  touching  the 
particular  country  where  symphoniac  music  had  its 
rise,  enough  has  been  said  to  ascertain,  within  a  few 
years,  the  time  of  its  origin ;  it  remains  to  account 
for  the  error  of  those  writers  who  ascribe  the  in- 
vention of  it  to  Gnido. 

Besides  the  application  of  the  syllables  ut,  re,  mi, 
FA,  SOL,  LA,  to  the  first  six  notes  of  the  septenary,  it 
is  universally  allowed,  that  he  improved,  if  not  in- 
vented the  stave ;  and  that  if  he  was  not  the  first 
who  made  use  of  points  placed  upon  one  or  other  of 
the  lines  to  signify  certain  notes,  he  was  the  first  that 
placed  points  in  dbe  spaces  between  the  lines,  and  by 
the  invention  of  the  keys  or  cliffs,  compressed  as  it 
were,  the  whole  system  of  the  double  diapason  into 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  few  lines. 

After  he  had  thus  adjusted  the  stave,  and  had 
either  invented  or  adopted,  it  matters  not  which,  the 
method  of  notation  by  points  instead  of  letters,  it 
was  but  a  consequence  that  the  notation  of  music  of 
more  parts  than  one  should  be  by  points  placed  one 
[under  another :  and  as  in  his  time,  the  respective 
motes  contained  in  the  several  parts,  being  regulated 
by  one  common  measure,  viz.,  that  of  the  feet  or 
syllables  to  which  they  were  to  be  sung,  they  stood 
in  need  of  no  other  kind  of  discrimination  than  what 
arose  from  their  different  situations  on  the  same  stave, 
or  on  different  staves,  and,  by  consequence,  the  points 

moduUtionONis,  credo  qxxbd  a  Dacb  et  NonrsKienslbut  qui  partes  iUas 
IbsuIs  flraqaantids  occupare  ac  diutiiis  obtlnere  tolebant,  dcut  loquendi 
afBnitatcm,  sic  canendi  proprietaum  contraxerunt.  Cambria  Detcriptio 
cap.  xilL 


must  have  been  placed  in  a  vertical  situation,  and  in 
opposition  to  each  other ;  and  this  method  of  notation 
guggested  for  music  of  more  than  one  part  the  name 
of  Counterpoint,  a  term  in  the  opinion  of  some 
favouring  of  the  barbarity  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
invented,  but  which  is  too  expressive  of  the  idea  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  by  it  to  be  quarrelled  with. 

What  has  been  said  above  respecting  the  improve- 
ment of  Guido,  will  furnish  a  rule  for  judging  of  the 
credibility  of  the  assertion  which  it  is  here  proposed 
to  refute,  namely,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  po- 
lyphonous  or  symphoniac  music,  and  lead  to  the 
source  of  that,  which  by  this  time,  cannot  but  be 
thought  an  error.  The  writers  who  maintain  this 
position,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  have  mistaken  the 
sign  for  the  thing  signified,  that  is  to  say,  Counter- 
point, for  Music  in  Consonance,  the  thing  character- 
ised by  counterpoint  The  fact  in  short  is,  that 
music  in  consonance  was  in  use  before  Guidons  time ; 
he  invented  the  method  of  notation,  calculated  to 
define  it,  called  Counterpoint :  this  is  the  whole  re- 
lating to  the  invention  now  under  consideration  that 
I  can  be  ascribed  to  him  ;  and  it  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  strange  inattention  that  a  different  opinion 
has  prevailed  so  long  in  the  world. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  flourished 
Bede,  well  known  to  the  world  by  the  epithet  of 
Venerable.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  672,  and 
was  educated  in  the  monastery  situate  at  Weirmouth, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Durham.  He  studied  with  incredible  diligence, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  famous  Alcuin,  was,  for 
learning,  humility,  and  piety,  a  pattern  for  all  other 
monks.  He  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Bri- 
tain, at  the  end  whereof  are  some  memoirs  of  his  own 
life,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  very  assiduous 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  music,  and  punctual  in 
the  performance  of  choral  duty  in  the  church  of  his 
monastery.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  very 
intimately  acquainted  with  some  of  the  singers  whom 
pope  Agatho  had  sent  into  Britain  to  teach  the 
method  of  singing,  as  it  was  practised  at  Rome  ;  and 
was,  in  a  word,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time. 
He  died  in  the  year  735.  His  works  have  been 
many  times  printed,  and  in  the  latter  editions  make 
eight  volumes  in  folio ;  the  last  is  that  of  Cologne, 
in  1688.  The  first  volume  contains  a  great  number 
of  small  tracts  on  arithmetic,  grammar,  rhetoric,  as- 
tronomy, chronology,  music,  the  means  of  measuring 
time,  and  other  subjects.  On  that  of  music,  in  par- 
ticular, there  is  a  tract  intitled  De  Musica  Theorica ; 
and  another,  De  Musica  Quadrata,  Mensurata,  seu 
Practica.*  It  is  said,  that  he  had  no  fewer  than  six 
hundred  pupils ;  and  that  Alcuin,  the  preceptor  to 
Charlemagne,  was  one  of  them.  There  is  a  well 
written  life  of  him  in  the  Biographia  Britanniea, 
and  an  accurate  catalogue  of  his  works  in  the  Bibli- 
otheca  Britannico-Hibemica  of  bishop  Tanner. 

NoTOBRUS,  or  Notker,  sumamed  Lb  Beque,  a 
monk  of  St.  Ghil,  flourished  about  the  year  846,  under 
the  emperor  Lotharius,  son  of  Lewis  the  Pious. 
Among  other  things,  he  is  famed  for  his  book  De 

•  Vide  Tan.  BibUoth.  pag.  89,  in  not.  o(d.  tt. 
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Muftica  et  Symphonia.  He  is  sapposed  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  Sequentiae,  which  are  those  parts 
of  the  office  in  which  the  people  answer  to  the  priest, 
and  which  pope  Nicolas  I.  ordained  to  be  sang  at  mass. 
He  died  in  912.  Innocent  III.  had  taken  order  for 
his  canonization,  but  his  design  was  never  carried  into 
execution.  There  was  another  of  the  name,  bishop  of 
Liege  :  Trithemius  has  confounded  them  together. 

Rabamus  Maurus,  is  reckoned  in  the  number  of 
those  who  have  written  on  music.  He  was  bom  at 
Mentz,  in  788,  and  bred  up  in  the  monastery  of 
Fulda.  He  studied  at  Tours,  under  Alcuin,  and 
returning  to  his  monastery,  was  chosen  abbot  thereof, 
in  822.  Having  enjoyed  that  dignity  twenty  years, 
he  laid  it  down  to  please  the  monks,  who  said  he  ap- 
plied hinaself  too  much  to  study,  and  too  little  to  the 
affairs  of  the  monastery.  He  retired  to  Mount  St. 
Pierre ;  and  was  at  last  chosen  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
in  847.  In  a  treatise  of  the  universe,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  books,  which  he  wrote  and  sent  to  Lewis 
le  Debonnaire,*  he  has  comprised  an  infinite  number 
of  common  places,  amongst  which,  it  is  supposed,  are 
many  relating  to  music,  since  Brossard  has  ranked 
him  in  his  second  class  of  writers  on  that  subject. 
In  a  commentary  of  his  upon  the  liturgy,  he  expatiates 
on  the  sacrifice,  aa  it  is  called  of  the  mass,t  which 
latter  word  he  supposes  to  be  derived  from  the  '  Ite 
'  missa  est,*  Gro,  ye  are  dismissed,  the  form  used  for 
the  dismission  of  the  catechumens,  and  to  signify  that 
the  service  was  ended. 

Walafridus  Strabo,  so  sumamed  because  he 
squinted,  was  first  a  monk  of  Fulda,  and  afterwards 
abbot  of  Richenou,  in  the  diocese  of  Constance.  He 
is  reckoned  among  the  musical  writers,  and  had  been 
a  disciple  of  Rabanus  Maurus.  He  flourished  about 
the  year  842,  and  wrote  De  Officiis  Divinis,  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  which  tract  is  intitled  De 
Hymnis  &  Cantilenis  eorumque  incrementis,  <fec.| 
The  Benedictines,  compilers  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire 
de  la  France,  have  discovered  that  there  was  another 
of  his  name,  dean  of  the  abbey  of  St  Gal,  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  with  whom  he  is  often  confounded. 
Hist  Lit.  de  la  France,  tom.  IV.  pag.  69,  in  not 

Bristan,  or  Brigstan,  a  native  of  England,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  precentor  in  the  monastery 
of  Croyland,  is  celebrated  by  Pits  as  an  excellent 
mathematician,  poet,  and  musician.§    Ingulphus,  pag. 

>  Du  Pin.  NoaY.  Biblioth.  det  Auteun  Eeclet.  slee.  Ik. 

t  As  the  word  Man  will  frequently  occur  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
the  following  note  of  the  translator  of  Da  Pin's  Bibliotheque,  voL  VI. 
pag.  9,  may  serve  for  an  explanation  of  that  rite :—     < 

'  The  word  Missa,  or  Mass,  is  an  old  Latin  word,  and  signifies  gene- 

*  rally  the  whole  service  of  the  church,  but  more  especially  the  holy 
'  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood.  It  was  called  Missa,  or  Di- 
'missio,  because  no  man  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  church  that 
'could  not  or  would  not  receive  the  sacrament;  and  therefore  such 
'  persons  as  had  a  mind  to  see  and  hear,  but  not  receive,  were  all,  with- 
'  out  exception,  dismissed  bv  the  deacon,  after  the  sermon  was  ended, 

*  with  these  words,  "  Ite,  missa  est ;  Qo,  ye  are  dismissed :  **  and  if  any 

*  delayed,  they  were  urged  to  depart  by  the  deacons  and  exorcists,  saying 
'aloud.  "  81  quia  non  communist  det  locum ;  Whoever  will  not  receive, 
"  let  him  go  out."  The  Roman  church  puts  a  different  sense  upon  this 
'  word  Mass,  understanding  by  it  that  solemn  senrioe  wherein  they  do 

*  pretend  to  oWdt  unto  God  the  body  and  blood  of  his  Son.  as  a  pro- 
'  pitiatonr  sacrifice  for  the  sins,  both  of  the  quick  and  dead.  Isidore 
'  here  takes  It  In  the  first  sense,  calling  it  Ordo  Preoum,  i.  e.  the  Form  of 
'  Prayers.  But  Du  Pin,  by  Joining  it  with  the  word  Canon,  (a  word  of 
*a  much  later  use,  and  which  signifies,  in  the  Roman  church,  the  rule 
'  or  form  of  celebrating  their  mass)  seems  to  bring  It  over  to  the  latter, 

*  but  against  the  sense  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville.' 

t  Vide  Du  Pitt.  Biblioth.  cent.  ix.  cap.  xiii. 
I  Pits.  De  Reb.  Angl.  pag.  167.    Tann.  124. 


867,  speaks  thus  of  him : '  Bristanus,  quondam  cantor 
'  monastcrii,  musicus  peritissimus  et  poeta  facundis- 
*  simus.*  He  lived  about  870,  at  the  time  when,  in 
one  of  the  invasions  of  the  Danes,  his  monastery  was 
burned,  and  the  monks  slain  :  he  had,  however,  the 
good  fortune  to  escape,  and  composed  certain  elegiac 
verses,  wherein  he  relates  the  cruelties  exercised  by 
the  invaders,  the  sufferings  of  his  brethren,  and  the 
misfortunes  attending  this  disastrous  event 

As  it  is  proposed  in  this  work  to  give  an  account  as 
well  of  practical  as  theoretical  musicians,  there  will 
need  little  apology  for  inserting  in  this  place  a  few 
particulars  of  our  own  king  Alfred,  who  is  celebrated 
by  Bale,  and  other  writers,  for  his  skill  in  music,  and 
his  performance  on  the  harp  :  that  he  was  very  se- 
dulous in  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  study  of 
music  in  his  kingdom,  we  are  told  by  Sir  John 
Spelman,  in  his  life  of  this  great  monarch,  pag.  135 ; 
and  particularly  that  he  procured  to  be  sent  from 
France  one  Grimbald,||  a  man  very  skilful  in  music, 
of  a  singular  good  life,  great  learning,  and  who 
besides  was  an  excellent  churchman.  Sir  John 
Spelman  adds,  that  the  king  first  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  this  person  by  his  courtesy,  he  having  made 
very  much  of  him  in  his  childhood,  at  Rheims,  when 
he  was  in  his  passage  towards  Rome. 

Again,  the  same  author  relates,  that  among  the 
rest  of  his  attendants,  he  is  noted,  Solomon  like,  to 
have  provided  himself  of  musicians,  not  common,  or 
such  as  knew  but  the  practic  part ;  but  men  skilful 
in  the  art  itself,  whose  skill  and  service  yet  farther 
improved  with  his  own  instruction,  and  so  ordered 
the  manner  of  their  service  as  best  befitted  the  royalty 
of  a  king.     Spelm.  Life  of  Alfred,  pag.  199. 

That  he  himself  was  also  a  considerable  proficient 
on  the  harp,  were  other  evidences  wanting,  the  well- 
known  story  related  by  Ingulphus,  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  and  succeeding  historians,  of  his  entering  the 
Danish  camp,  disguised  like  a  harper  or  minstrel,  is 
a  proof. 

The  substance  of  which  relation  is,  that  being 
desirous  to  know  the  strength  and  circumstances  of 
the  Danish  army,  then  in  Somersetshire,  he  disguised 
himself  like  a  minstrel,  and  taking  with  him  a  harp, 
and  one  only  confidant,  he  went  into  the  Danish 
camp,  the  privilege  of  his  disguise  intitling  him  to 
free  admittance  every  where,  even  into  the  king's 
tent ;  and  there,  for  many  days,  he  so  employed  him- 
self as  that,  while  he  entertained  his  enemies  with  his 
mirth  and  music,  he  obtained  the  fullest  satisfaction 
touching  their  ability  to  resist  the  attack  on  them, 
which  he  had  for  some  time  been  meditating.  This, 
was  in  the  year  378.^ 

n  Of  this  Orimhald  very  hononrable  mention  is  made  in  the  Histoire 
de  la  France,  tom.  V.  pag.  694.  AlAvd  had  written  to  Bulk,  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  intreating  him  to  send  to  England  a  person  skilled  in  the 
liberal  sciences,  particularly  music.  The  archbishop  wrote  the  king 
a  long  letter  in  answer,  recommending  Orimbald,  a  monk  of  St.  Bertin, 
the  person  above  mentioned.  This  was  about  the  year  880 :  and  tuul 
Orimbald  been  a  much  greater  man  than  he  was,  the  French  would  have 
been  bound  in  gratitude  to  have  spared  him  to  us ;  for  a  few  years  before, 
they  had  frcm  us  Alcuin,  the  tutor  of  Charlemagne.  It  appears  that 
Orimbald  behaved  very  well  whilst  he  was  here.  In  the  chronicle  of 
Nic.  Harpsfield  are  the  heads  of  a  speech  of  his,  in  a  synod  at  London, 
before  king  Alfred  and  archbishop  Athelred,  wherein  he  discoursed 
gravely  and  wisely  of  the  primitive  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  of  iu 
corruption  by  the  fkll  of  Adam.  The  whole  is  said  to  be  in  the  Annals 
of  Winchester.    Vide  Spelm.  Life  of  Alfred,  pag.  18S,  iu  not. 

IT  Vide  Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred,  pag.  68. 
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HucBALD,  HuoBALDUs,  OF  HuBALDUs,  for  by  all 
these  names  is  he  called,  is  spoken  of  as  the  most 
celebrated  doctor  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century.  He  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  of  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  Amand,  in  the  diocese  of  Tournay,  and 
flourished  about  ^e  year  880,  under  Charles  the 
Bald.  He  is  celebrated  for  his  profound  skill  in  the 
learning  of  those  days,  and  particularly  for  his  ex- 
cellence in  poetry  and  music*  He  is  said  to  have 
invented  a  division  of  the  monochord,  by  means 
whereof  music  might  be  learned  without  the  help  of 
a  master ;  and  to  have  invented  certain  signs,  in- 
dependent of  lines  and  letters,  to  mark  the  sounds 
in  the  octave.  Martini,  who  sometimes  calls  him 
Ubaldo,  has  given  a  specimen  of  this  his  method  of 
punctuation  from  a  manuscript  of  his,  intitled  De 
Harmonica  Institutione,  in  the  following  form : — 

I .       I      *.*     .         *.*     .     .      I 

|to|8e|to|to|8e|to|to      |8e|to|to|6e|to|  toy 

I  ...  •  a...  •  ..  •  ■••,  .  I 

Which  he  renders  thus  in  modern  characters : — 


The  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  Prance 
also  speak  in  general  terms  of  a  method  of  musical 
punctuation  invented  by  him,  doubtless  the  same  with 
that  above ;  and  add,  that  he  composed  and  noted 
offices  in  honour  of  many  of  the  saints.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  in  the  year  930,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of.  St  Peter,  in  his  own  abbey.  The 
merits  of  Hucbald,  his  learning  and  virtues,  were 
celebrated  by  many  of  his  surviving  friends,  in 
epitaphs,  and  other  metrical  compositions ;  the  two 
which  follow  are  extant  in  the  work  above-cited,  and 
are  here  inserted,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their 
elegance,  as  to  shew  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which 
he  stood  with  his  contemporaries : — 
EPITAPH  I. 
Dormit  in  hac  tumba  simplex  sine  felle  Columba 
Doctor,  flos,  &  honos  tam  cleri  qu^m  monachorum 

Hucbaldus,  famam  cujus  per  climata  mundi 

Edita  sanctorum  modulamina,  gestaque  clamant. 

Hie  Cyrici  membra  pretiosa,  reperta  Nivemis. 

Nostris  invexit  oris,  scripsitque  triumphum. 

EPITAPH    11. 

Prsecluis  orator  sudans  opobalsama  cosmo 

Archas  mellifluus  rhetor  super  sethera  notus, 

En  Huncbalde  pater  salve  per  secla  verenter 

Tu  lampas  monachis,  tu  flos  &  doxa  peritis : 

Te  plebs  setemiim  lugens  sibi  deflet  aaemtum. 

Yige  juge,  sophista,  vale,  Theophile  care. 

Ediderat  stylo  examussim  certamen  honesto 

Matris  Julitse,  Cirici  prolisque  venustse, 

Ceu  doctor,  celeber  gnavus  per  cuncta  magister. 

Laudetur,  vi^eat,  quod  quseso  legatur,  ametur. 

Hsec  quisquis  legis,  requiem  die  det  Deus  illi, 

Palmam  cum  superis  gestet  super  astra  choreis 

Gloria  pauper  hsec  peregit,  metra  clienter. 

•  Hict.  Lfrtrraire  de  U  France,  torn.  VI.  pa«.  210. 

Sigebert.  Trithemius,  and  others,  mention  a  poem  of  HugbaJd's  com- 
po«ing.  and  of  a  Tery  •ingular  kind.  It  is  an  encomium  on  Baldness,  in 
berok  Terse,  inscribed  to  the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald,  in  which  every 
word  b^ins  with  the  initial  letter  of  the  emperor's  name,  as  in  the 
following  line:— 

Carmina  darlsona  elavis  cantate  Caraen*. 

t  Storia  della  Musica,  pag.  188. 


The  above  Hucbald  is  usually  styled  Hucbald  de 
Saint  Amand;  notwithstanding  which  he  is  some- 
times confounded  with  two  other  writers  of  the  same 
name,  the  one  a  monk  of  Orbais,  the  other  a  clerk  in 
the  church  of  Liege,  neither  of  whom  seem  to  stand 
in  any  degree  of  competition  with  him.| 

AuREUANUs,  a  clerk  in  the  church  of  Bheims, 
lived  in  the  year  890,  under  the  emperor  Amulphus, 
and  on  to  the  reign  of  Lewis  IV.  He  was  in  great 
estimation  for  his  learning,  and  author  of  a  treatise 
on  the  tones,  intitled,  Tonarius  regularis,  which  he 
composed  for  the  use  of  his  church,  and  inscribed  to 
Bernard,  the  precentor  of  the  choir.  He  is  placed 
by  Trithemius  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  § 

CHAP.    XXXIV. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  period,  namely  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenth  century,  when  learning 
began  to  flourish  throughout  Europe.  In  France, 
particularly,  not  only  mathematics,  but  the  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  were  cultivated 
with  great  assiduity.  The  abbies  of  Corbie,  of 
Rheims,  and  Cluni,  were  the  great  seminaries  of  that 
countiy,  and  produced  a  succession  of  men  eminent 
in  all  faculties ;  the  former  of  these  was  so  famous 
for  musical  institution,  that  young  monks  from  Eng- 
land were  usually  sent  thither  to  be  taught  the  true 
method  of  singing  in  divine  service.  Letald,  Remi 
de  Auxerre,  Notker  le  Begue,  Wigeric  bishop  of 
Metz,  and  Hucbald  de  St  Amand,  before-mentioned, 
were  all  skilled  in  music,  and  are  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  names  that  occur  in  the  literary  history 
of  those  times.  || 

Odo,  abbot  of  Cluni,  in  the  province  of  Burgundy, 
a  Frenchman  of  noble  descent,  also  flourished  in  this 
age,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  year  920.  He  is  highly 
celebrated  by  the  writers  of  those  times,  for  his 
learning,  his  piety,  and  his  zeal  to  reform  the  man- 
ners of  the  clergy.  The  authors  of  the  Histoire 
Litteraire  de  la  France  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the 
great  luminaries  of  that  kingdom.  As  to  his  skill 
in  music,  they  represent  him  as  surpassing  most  of 
his  cotemporaries  :  they  speak  also  of  a  manuscript 
of  his,  which  is  no  other  than  the  Enchiridion, 
mentioned  by  Gerard  Vossius,  and  commended  by 
Guido  himself,  beginning  'Quid  est  musica?'  as 
a  great  curiosity,  and  being  extant  only  in  the 
Vatican  library,  and  in  that  of  the  queen  of  Sweden ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  Baliol 
college,  and  makes  part  of  a  volume,  that  contains 
the  Micrologus,  and  other  tracts  of  Guido,  with 
some  others  on  the  subject  of  music,  of  great  value ; 
and  Martini  refers  to  another,  in  the  conventual 
library  at  Cesana,  near  Ravenna,  in  Italy. 

The  Enchiridion  of  Odo  is  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue l>etween  a  teacher  and  his  disciple :  it  begins 
/  with  directions  for  the  making  and  dividing  of  the 
I  monochord,  and  contains  a  general  deflnition  of  the 
v  consonances,  the  method  of  notation  by  the  Roman 
letters,  as  instituted  by  Gregory,  a  formula  of  the 

t  storia  della  Musica,  nag.  SI  4. 

§  Vossius  De  Scientiis  Mathem.  cap.  ix.  {  6. 

I  Hist.  Litteraire  de  la  France,  tom.  VI.  pag  71. 
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tones,  and   concludes  with  general   directions  for 
antiphonal  singing. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  the  tracts  written 
abont  this  time,  yrhich  profess  to  teach  the  know- 
ledge of  music,  and  there  are  innumerable  of  them 
extant,  begin,  as  this  does,  with  directions  for  making 
and  dividing  the  monochord :  the  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  places  of  the 
semitones  in  the  diapason,  by  the  syllables,  was  not 
^en  discovered ;  and  hardly  any  instrument  then  in 
use,  excepting  the  organ,  would  answer  the  end  of 
■  impressing  upon  the  memory  of  a  child,  the  difference 
between  the  greater  and  lesser  intervals ;  the  teachers 
of  music  therefore  invariably  directed  their  pupils 
,  to  find  out  the  intervals  themselves,  and  lay  the 
'  foundation  of  their  studies  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
^  monochord. 

Silvester,  the  second  pope  of  that  name,  is  justly 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the 
tenth  century.  He  was  a  monk  of  AurilUc,  in  the 
province  of  Auvergne,  a  monastery  which  had  been 
founded  at  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  age. 
His  pursuits  were  so  various,  and  his  excellence  in 
all  branches  of  learning  so  great,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  in  what  class  of  learned  men  he  merits  most 
to  be  placed ;  or  whether  we  should  consider  him 
as  a  divine,  a  mathematician,  or  a  philosopher  at 
large.  It  is  certain  that  he  wrote  upon  geometry, 
particularly  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  on 
astronomy,  logic,  and  rhetoric ;  that  he  was  deeply 
skilled  in  the  science  of  music,  as  a  proof  whereof 
it  is  said  that  he  made  some  considerable  improve- 
ments of  the  organ,  on  which  he  was  an  excellent 
proficient:  William  of  Malmesbury  speaks,  with 
admiration,  of  an  improvement  made  by  him  in  the 
hydraulic  organ.*  He  was  bom  of  obscure  parents, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac :  his  name  of 
baptism  was  Gerbert,  or  Girbirt :  his  great  merit, 
and  a  disposition  to  communicate  to  the  world  the 
discoveries  he  made  in  the  course  of  his  studies, 
facilitated  his  promotion  to  the  highest  dignities 
o/-'the  church ;  for  he  was  successively  archbishop 
of  Rheims  and  Ravenna,  and  at  last  pope.  While 
lie  was  archbishop  of  Rheims,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  see  that  city  sustain  a  close  siege,  which  obliged 
him  to  seek  refuge  in  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Otho  III.  who  had  been  his  disciple.  During  his 
residence  there,  he  invented  an  instrument  for  the 
measuring  of  time  by  the  motion  of  the  polar  star, 
which  some  writers  have  confounded  with  the  astro- 
labe. By  the  interest  of  his  patron  Otho,  in  the 
year  998,  he  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Ravenna,  and  the  following  year  to  the  papacy  on 
the  death  of  Gregory  V.,  which  he  held  but  four 
years,  for  he  died  in  1003. 

Mosheim  has  bestowed  an  eulogium  on  Gerbert  as 
characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  of  the 
person  he  means  to  celebrate.  He  relates  that  he 
derived  his  learning  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
Arabians,  among  whom  at  that  time  there  were  many 

•  Said  to  have  been  played  on  bjr  warm  water.  See  the  History  of  the 
Manual  Arta.  by  Dr.  Thomas  Powell,  ocUto,  1661,  abridged  In  Oldyt's 
Britlah  Librarian.  No.  I.  pag.  61.  >         >  »  j 


very  considerable  men  ;  though  it  is  remarkable  that 
we  meet  with  the  name  of  but  one  writer  on  music  of 
that  country,  viz.,  Alfarabius,  who  is  barely  mentioned 
in  a  note  in  the  life  of  Hai  Elbn  Yokdhan,  an  inge- 
nious fiction  translated  from  the  original  Arabic  by 
Simon  Ockley,  8vo.  1708.  A  treatise  of  his  on  music 
is  referred  to  in  the  Margarita  Philosophica  of  Gre- 
gorius  Reischius,  printed  at  Basil  in  1517.  Mosheim 
speaks  thus  of  the  state  of  learning  in  Gerbert's 
time  :— 

*  It  was  not  however  to  the  fecundity  of  his  genius 

*  alone  that  Gerbert  was  indebted  for  the  knowledge 

*  with  which  he  now  began  to  enlighten  the  European 

*  provinces ;  he  had  derived  a  part  of  his  erudition, 
'  particularly  in  physic,  mathematics,  and  philosophy, 
'•from  the  writings  and  instructions  of  the  Arabians, 
f  who  were  settled  in  Spain.  Thither  he  had  repaired 
I*  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  had  spent  some  time  in 

'  *  the  seminaries  of  learning  at  Cordova  and  Seville, 
'  with  a  view  to  hear  the  Arabian  doctors ;  and  it 
'  was,  perhaps,  by  his  example,  that  the  Europeans 
'  were  directed  and  engaged  to  have  recourse  to  this 

*  source  of  instruction  in  after  times.    For  it  is  unde- 

*  niably  certain,  that,  from  the  time  of  Gerbert,  such 
'  of  the  Europeans  as  were  ambitious  of  making  any 
'considerable  progress  in  physic,  arithmetic,  geo- 
'  metry,  or  philosophy,  entertained  the  most  eager  and 

*  impatient  desire  of  receiving  instruction  either  from 

*  the  academical  lessons,  or  ^om  the  writings  of  the 
'  Arabian  philosophers,  who  had  founded  schools  in 
'  several  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Hence  it  was  that 
'the  most  celebrated  productions  of  these  doctors 
'  were  translated  into  Latin,  their  tenets  and  systems 
'  adopted  with  zeal  in  the  European  schools,  and  that 
'numbers  went  over  to  Spain  and  Italy  to  receive 
'  instruction  from  the  mouths  of  these  famous  teachers, 

*  which  were  supposed  to  utter  nothing  but  the  deepest 
'mysteries  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  However 
'excessive  this  veneration  for  the  Arabian  doctors 
'  may  have  been,  it  must  be  owned  nevertheless  that 

*  all  the  knowledge,  whether  of  physic,  astronomy, 
'philosophy,  or  mathematics,  which  flourished  in 

*  Europe  from  the  tenth  century,  was  originally 
'  derived  from  them,  and  that  the  Spanish  Saracens 
'  in  a  more  particular  manner  may  be  looked  upon  as 
'  the  fathers  of  European  philosophy.'  Mosh.  Eccles. 
Hist  vol  II.  pag.  199. 

The  diligence  with  which  Gerbert  pursued  his 
studies,  and  his  proficiencv  in  so  many  various 
branches  of  learning,  raised  m  the  vulgar  a  suspicion 
of  his  being  addicted  to  magic,  which  Platina  has 
without  hesitation  adopted ;  for  he  says  he  obtained 
the  papacy  by  ill  arts,  and  that  he  left  his  monastery 
to  follow  the  devil.  He  however  allows  him  the 
merit  of  a  sincere  repentance,  but  mentions  some 
prodigies  at  his  death,  which  few  can  believe  on  the 
authority  of  such  a  writer.  Naudeus  has  written  a 
justification  of  a  great  number  of  learned  men  who 
have  undergone  ^e  same  censure,  and  has  included 
Silvester  among  them ;  but  long  before  his  time  a 
certain  poet  had  done  him  that  good  office  in  the  fol- 
lowing epigram : — 
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Ne  mirare  Magum  fatui  quod  inertia  vulgi 

Me  (veri  minime  gnara)  fuisse  putat. 
Archimedis  studium  quod  eram  sophisque  sequutus 

Turn,  cum  magna  mit  gloria  scire  nihil. 
Credebant  Mas^aun  esse  rudes,  sed  busta  loquuntur 

Quam  pius,  integer  &  religiosus  eram. 

The  following  epitaph  bespeaks  his  character,  and 
is  an  epitome  of  his  history : — 

Iste  locus  mundi  Silvestri  membra  sepulti 

Venturo  Domino  conferet  ad  sonitum. 
Quem  dederat  mundo  celebrem  doctissima  virgo. 

Atque  caput  mundi  culmina  Romulea. 
Primum  Gerbertus  meruit  Francigena  sede 

Remensis  populi  metropolim  patrise. 
Inde  Ravennatis  meruit  conscendere  summum 

Ecclesise  regimen  nobile^  sicque  potens 
Post  annum  Romam  mutato  nomine  sumsit, 

Ut  toto  pastor  fieret  orbe  novus. 
Cui  nimium  placuit  sociali  mente  fidelis. 

Obtulit  hoc  Csesar  tertius  Otho  sibi. 
Tempus  uterque  comit  clara  virtute  sophiae  ; 

Gaudet,  et  omne  seclum  frangitur  omne  reum 
Clavigeri  instar  erat  cslorum  sede  potitus, 

Tema  suffectus  cui  vice  pastor  erat. 
Iste  vicem  Petri  postquam  suscepit,  abegit 

Lustrali  spatio  saecula  morte  sui. 
Obriguit  mundus  discussa  pace  triumphus 

Ecclesise  mutans,  dedidicit  requiem. 
Sergius  hunc  loculum  miti  pietate  sacerdos, 

Successoraue  suus  comsit  amore  sui. 
Quisquis  ad  nunc  tumulum  devexa  lumina  vertis, 

Omnipotens  Domine,  die,  misere  sui. 

Berno,  abbot  of  Richenou,  in  the  diocese  of  Con- 
stance^  who  flourished  about  the  year  1008,  is  cele- 
brated as  a  poet,  rhetor,  musician,  philosopher,  and 
divine.  He  was  the  author  of  several  treatises  on 
music,  particularly  of  one  De  Instrumentis  Musi- 
calibos,  beginning  with  the  words  '  Musicam  non 
'esse  contempnendnm ! *  which  he  dedicated  to 
Aribon,  archbishop  of  Mentz.  He  also  wrote  De 
Mensura  Monochordi :  but  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
works  is  a  treatise  De  Musica  sen  Tonis,  which  he 
wrote  and  dedicated  to  Pelegrinus,  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  beginning  *  Vero  mundi  isti  advenae  et 
Peregrine :  *  this  latter  tract  is  part  of  the  Baliol 
manuscript,  and  follows  the  Enchiridion  of  Odo, 
above  referred  to :  it  contains  a  summary  of  the 
doctrines  delivered  by  Boetins,  an  explanation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tones,  intermixed  with  frequent  exhort- 
ations to  piety,  and  the  application  of  music  to 
religious  purposes.  He  was  highly  favoured  by  the 
emperor  Henry  II.  for  his  great  leaVning  and  piety, 
and  succeeded  so  well  in  his  endeavours  to  promote 
learning,  that  his  abbey  of  Richenou  was  as  famous 
in  his  time  as  those  of  St.  Gal  and  Cluni,  then  the 
most  celebrated  in  Prance.  He  died  in  1048,  and 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  his  monastery,  which 
but  a  short  time  before  he  had  dedicated  to  St  Mark. 

Prom  the  account  hereinbefore  given  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  choral  service,  and  of  the  institution 
of  the  ecclesiastical  tones,  modes,  tropes,  or  whatever 
else  they  may  be  termed,  it  is  clear  that  before  the 
eleventh  century  they  were  in  number  eight,  besides 
which,  the  actual  existence  at  this  day  of  manuscripts, 
such  as  those  of  Aurelianus,  Odo  of  Cluni,  and  this  of 


Bemo  above-mentioned,  in  which  not  only  eight 
tones  are  spoken  of,  but  a  formula  of  each  is  given  in 
words  at  length,  are  indisputable  evidence  of  the  fact 
A  learned  gentleman,  Dr.  King,  the  author  of  a  book 
lately  published,  intitled  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Russia,  has  intimated,  pag.  43, 
that  the  addition  of  the  four  plagal  tones,  as  they 
are  called,  to  the  four  authentic  of  St  Ambrose,  is 
by  some  ascribed  to  Guido  Aretinus,  who,  by  the 
way,  in  his  Micrologus  lays  not,  the  least  claim  to 
this  improvement,  but  speaks  of  the  eight  ecclesi- 
astical tones  as  an  ancient  establishment  We  are 
therefore  necessitated  to  conclude  that  the  contrary 
opinion  is  without  foundation,  and  the  rather,  as  no 
writer  of  authority  among  the  many  that  have  been 
consulted  in  the  course  of  this  work,  has  intimated 
the  least  doubt  but  that  the  Cantus  Gregorianus 
consbted  of  eight  tones. 

Through  all  the  variations  that  attended  music, 
the  ancient  sys^eni-i^f  a  bisdiapason,  constituted  of 
tetcachords,  retained  its  authority ;  we  do  not  find 
that  even  in  th^  time  of  Boetius  the  system  itself 
had  received  any  alteration ;  the  Latins  it  is  true 
had  rejected  the  ancient  Greek  characters,  and  intro- 
duced the  Roman  capital  letters  in  their  stead ;  and 
pope  Gregory  reduced  those  letters  to  the  first  seven 
of  the  Roman  alphabet,  which,  by  repeating  them 
in  each  septenary,  he  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  great  number,  calling  the  first  series  graves,  the 
second  acutes.  and  the  third,  distinguished  by  double 
small  letters,  super -acutes;  but  the  tetrachord  system, 
paid  to  be  immutable,  as  also  the  Greek  names 
Bnciently  appropriated  to  the  several  chords,  con- 
'tinued  in  use  till  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  soon 
after  which  such  a  reformation  of  the  ancient  scale 
was  made,  as  was  thought  worthy  of  commemoration, 
not  only  by  chronologers,  but  by  the  gravest  histo- 
ians.  The  person  to  whose  ingenuity  and  industry 
we  owe  this  inestimable  improvement  was  an  eccle- 
siastic, GuiDo  Aretinus,  a  Benedictine  monk.  The 
relation  given  by  Cardinal  Baronius  of  this  event 
is  to  the  following  effect ;  viz :  That  in  the  pv- 
tificate  of  Benedict  VIII.  Guido  Aretinus,  a  monk, 

find  an  excellent  musician,  to  the  admiration  of  all, 
nvented  a  method  of  teaching  music,  so  that  a  boy 
in  a  few  months*  might  learn  what  no  man,  thougn 
of  great  ingenuity,  could  before  that  attain  in  several 
years. — That  the  fame  of  this  invention  procured 
him  the  favour  of  the  pope,  who  invited  him  to 
Rome,  as  did  afterwards  John  XX.  his  successor. — 
That  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age  he  composed 
a  treatise,  which  he  called  Micrologus,  and  dedicated 
to  Theodald,  bishop  of  Arezzo.  AnnaL  Eccl.  torn. 
XI.  pag.  73,  et  seq. 

To  this  account  Baronius  has  subjoined  the  epistle 
from  Guido  to  a  friend  of  his,  Michael  of  Pomposa,  be- 
ginning '  Clarissimo  atque  dolcissimo  fratri  Michaeli,* 
containing  the  history  of  his  invention,  and  of 
his  invitation  to  Rome  and  reception  by  Uie  pope ; 
the  particulars  whereof  are  referred  to  an  extract 
from  the  epistle  itself,  which  is  given  in  a  subsequent 

•  Ouido  in  the  prologue  to  the  Micrologu*  tayt,  in  the  space  of  on* 
month,  *  uniut  meatii  spatium.' 
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page  of  this  work.*  General  accounts  of  the  refortu- 
ation  of  the  scale  made  by  Guido  are  to  be  met 
with  in  almost  every  treatise  on  the  subject  com- 
posed since  his  time ;  yet  among  these  some  improve- 
ments are  attributed  to  him,  as  namely  the  invention 
of  the  stave,  and  of  the  figure  of  a  hand,  to  explain 
his  method  of  notation,  to  the  merit  whereof,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  his  own  writings,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  the  least  claim. 

It  has  been  related  that  the  method  of  notiition 
among  the  Greeks  was  by  the  letters  of  their  alpha- 
bet, as  also  that  the  Latins  in  their  stead  made  use  of 
the  Roman  capital  letters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and 
so  on  to  P,  as  is  mentioned  by  Boetius  in  his  fourth 
book  ;  and  that  afterwards  Gregory  rejected  all  but 
the  first  seven,  which  he  made  to  serve  for  the  whole 
scale,  distinguishing  the  grave  series  by  the  capitals 
and  the  acute  by  the  small  letters.  Their  manner  of 
singing  was  from  A  to  B,  a  tone;  from  B  to  C, 
a  semitone ;  from  0  to  D,  a  tone ;  from  D  to  E, 
a  tone ;  from  E  to  P,  a  semitone ;  from  P  to  G, 
a  tone ;  so  that,  to  speak  of  the  diapason  only,  the 
seven  capital  letters  served  to  express,  ascending  and 
descending,  either  gradually  or  by  leaps,  the  seven 
notes  ;-)*  but  so  difficult  was  it  according  to  this 
method  to  know  and  to  hit  precisely  the  place  of  the 
two  semitones,  that  before  the  pupils  were  able  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Canto  Fermo,  ten  years 
were  usually  consumed.  Guido  studied  with  great 
diligence  to  remove  this  obstruction ;  and  the  current 
account  of  this  invention  is,  that  being  at  vespers, 
and  singing  the  hymn  to  St  John,  *  Ut  queant  laxis,' 
it  by  chance  came  into  his  head  to  apply,  as  being 
of  easy  pronunciation,  certain  syllables  of  that  hymn 
to  as  many  sounds  in  a  regular  succession,  and  thereby 

*  By  the  epistle  above  referred  to,  it  appears,  that  Baronius  has  been 
gull^  of  an  error  in  saying  that  Guido  was  Invited  to  Rome  both  hj 
Benedict  and  John ;  for  it  was  from  John  onljr  that  he  received  this 
mark  of  favour.  Neither  does  he  clearly  distinguish  between  the  Argu- 
mentum  novi  Cantus  Inveniendi  and  the  Micrologus ;  the  former  con- 
tabied  his  method  of  singing  by  the  syllables,  and  procured  him  a  general 
reputation,  and  the  favour  of  Benedict :  the  latter,  his  reformation  of  the 
soUe,  and,  as  Guido  himself  expre«sly  says,  was  composed  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  John  XX.  being  then  pope.  Besides  this,  he 
adds,  that  the  Micrologus  was  written  at  the  monastery  of  Pomposa, 
whither  he  retired  not,  fill  after  his  interview  with  the  pope. 

t  Zarllno  has  been  guilty  of  a  gross  mistake  in  asserting,  as  he  does  in 
bis  Institutions,  part  ii.  chap.  30.  that  Guido  first  made  use  of  the  method 
of  notation  by  the  capital  and  small  Roman  letters :  the  current  opinion 
is,  that  Gregory  introduced  it ;  but  supposing  that  matter  doubtful,  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  practice  in  question  prevailed 
before  Guido's  time ;  for  the  Enchiridion  of  Odo,  abbot  of  Cluni,  contains 
directions  for  dividing  the  monochord,  and  marking  the  first  septenary 
with  the  capital,  and  the  second  with  the  small  Roman  letters;  and 
Vincentio  Galilei,  in  his  Dialogo  della  llusica,  pag.  96,  has  given  the 
fbllowing  specimen  of  Canto  Fermo  :— 

d     e     }]     cdedefaabcdaGFGa 
Sit  nomen  Do     -     ml  -  m  be- ne- dictum  in  sea    -    cu'la 


F    O 

Adja  . 


a    OFFGFFBF 
to    -    riumnostrumin  no     « 


P   E   D   C    D    D 
mine  Do   -  mi-ni 
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zsz^ 


sc^zsr 
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Sit  nomen  Do     -     mi   -  ni  be-ne-dietum  in  ssb  -   cu  -  la 


im 


-^    O    »    »- 


Ad-Jn  •    to    -ri-um  nostrum  in  no    -    •    mi-ne  Do   -  mi-nL 
whidi  he  asserts  was  composed  many  years  before  Guido  was  bom. 

The  perusal  of  the  Enchiridion  of  Odo  has  furnished  the  means  of 
lefuting  a  vulgar  error,  namely,  that  Outdo,  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  reformation  of  the  scale,  prefixed  to  it  the  Greek  F,  the  initial 
letter  of  his  name ;  the  contrary  of  this  is  manifest  in  the  directions  of 
Odo  fbr  dividing  the  monochord,  in  which  he  assumes  that  rtrf  cliaracter. 


he  removed  those  difficulties  that  had  a  long  time 
retarded  the  improvements  of  practical  music. 

UT  queant  laxis  REsonare  fibris 

MIra  gestorum  FAmuli  tuorum 

SOLve  poUuti  LAbii  reatum. 

Sancte  Joannes,  t 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  is  related  W  Gaf- 
furius,  Glareanus,  Vicentino,  Galilei,  Zarlino,  Kircher, 
Mersennus,  Bontempi,  and  other  writers,  touching 
the  invention  of  the  syllables ;  but  the  scale,  as  it 
>tood  in  the  time  of  Guidor  was-not  adapted  for  the 

.  jreception  of  six  syllables,  and  therefore  the  applica- 
tion which  he  made  of  them  does  necessarily  imply 
some  previous  improvement  of  the  scale,  either 
actually  made  by  him,  or  which  he  had  at  that  time 
under  consideration.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  this 
improvement  could  be  no  other  than  the  converting 

'  the  ancient  tetrachords  into  hexachords,  which,  to 
begin  with  the  tetrachord  H3rpaton,  he  effected  in 
this  manner  :  that  tetrachord  was  terminated  in  the 
grave  by  Hypate  hypaton,  or  Ji ;  for  though  the 
Proslambanomenos  A,   carried  the  system  a  tone 

yiower,  it  was  always  considered,  as  its  name  imports 

;  to  be,  acquisitus,  supernumerary,  or  redundant ;  the 
addition  therefore  of  a  tone  below  A  immediately 
converted  the  tetrachord  Hypaton  into  a  hexachord, 
and  drove  the  semitone  into  a  situation  that  divided 
the  hexachord  iiTlo  tWo- equal  parts.  To  this  ad- 
ditional tone  Guido,  as  some  say,  in  honour  of  the 
Greeks,  the  fathers  of  music,  or,  as  others  suggest, 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  invention,  and 
thereby  acquire  honour  to  himself,  affixed  the  Greek 
i'gamma  F,  which  fortunately  for  such  a  sapposition, 
was  the  initial  letter  of  his  name.§ 
■  By  this  constitution  the  position  of  the  semitone 
^as  clearly  pointed  out  to  every  theorist ;  but  the 
}i\Rg  afpurauit  was^^  method^of  hitting  it  in  practice, 
the  want  whereof  rendered  the  singing  extempore  so 
very  difficult,  that  few  could  attain  to  it  without  great  • 
labour ;  but  the  accidental  hearing  of  the  hymn 
above-mentioned  suggested  to  Guido  a  thought  that 
the  six  syllables  therein  contained  might  be  so  fitted 
to  the  six  sounds  in  his  newly-formed  hexachord,  as 

-to  furnish  a  rule  for  this  purpose ;  accordingly  he 

t  The  words  of  the  above  hymn  were  composed  by  Paulus  DIaconns, 
Paul,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Aquilea,  about  the  year  770,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  as  Possevin  relates.  Dr.  Wallis,  from  Alstedius, 
in  the  room  of  Adonic,  Sancte  Joannes,  has  inserted  O  Pater  Alme. 
Brossard,  and  others  after  him  say,  that  Angelo  Berardi  has  very  prettily 
comprised  the  six  syllables  in  this  line. 

Ut  RBlevet  Miserum  rxtum  soLitosque  LAborea. 
Bnt  Gerard  Vossius,  De  quatuor  Artibus  Popularibus,  paff.  93,  without 
taking  notice  of  Berardi,  says  it  is  only  part  of  the  following  verso 
composed  by  some  person  who  lived  after  Guido: — 

Cur  adhibes  tristi  numeros  canturaque  labori  f 
Ut  Rslevet  Miserum  PAtum  soUtosque  LAbores. 

I  Meibomhis  denies  that  Guido  extended  the  ancient  Greek  system 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  or  that  he  even  made  any  addition  to  tlie 
tetrachord  Hypaton ;  for  he  asserts,  with  an  unwarrantable  degrf«  of 
confidence,  that  though  the  Proslambanomenos  was  generally  understood 
as  the  lowest  sound  in  the  ancient  system,  yet  that  the  Greeks  in  truth 
recognized  another,  which  was  a  tone  below  it,  but  that  as  it  prolated 
a  confhsed  and  undistinguishable  sound,  it  was  n^lected.  He  says  that 
when  Guido  'determined  to  reassume  this  tone,  he  was  necessitated  to 
mark  it  with  the  Grecian  gamma,  F ;  for  that  otherwise,  as  he  has  given 
the  Latin  G  to  its  diapason  Lychanos  meson,  he  must  either  have  intro- 
duced a  strange  character,  or  doubled  the  letter  G,  which  latter  method 
could  not  please  him  so  wen.  Melbomius  also  says  that  the  Greek 
svstem  proceeded  even  farther  in  the  acutea  than  that  of  Guido ;  but 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  will  be  best  Judged  of  by  a  comparison  of  the 
ancient  system  with  that  of  Guido.  as  they  stand  opposed  to  each  othn 
in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  volume. 
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made  tlie  experiment,  and  applying  the  syllable  ur 
to  the  first  note  of  the  hexachord,  and  the  rest  to  the 
others  in  snccession,  he  gave  to  every  note  an  articu- 
late sound. 

The  view  of  Guido  in  this  contrivancewas  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  learners  an  idea  of  the 
powers  of  the  several  sounds,  as  they  stood  rekted  to 
the  first  sound  in  the  hexachord ;  for  he  saw  that 
<  from  an  habitual  application  of  the  syllables  to  their 
"f  agpective  notes,  it  must  fbllow  that  the  former  ^ould 
[become  a  eoimnoft  meaaiir^  (&t  the  five  intervals  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  hexachord,  and  that 
in  a  short  time  the  idea  of  association  between  the 
syllables  and  the^jiotea  would  become  so  strong  as  to 
make  it  almofif  impossible  to  misapply  them. 

Finding  that  this  invention  was  likely  to  succeed, 
'  he  added  two  tones  to  the  tetrachord  Meson,  thereby 
[  making  that  also  a  hexachord,  «nd  to  this  also  he 
applied  the  syllables. 

Lastly,  he  made  a  like  addition  of  two  tones  to  the 
tetrachord  Synemmenon,  and  thereby  formed  a  third 
hexachord. 

The  several  combinations  and  conjunctions  of  these 
tetrachords  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  inter- 
vals in  any  given  system,  exceeding  the  limits  of  the 
hexachord,  will  be  hereafter  explained ;  the  result  of 
the  invention  was  clearly  this,  that  in  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  six  sounds  in  their  natural  order,  beginning 
either  from  r,  from  C,  or  from  F,  taking  in  B  b,  the 
progression  with  respect  to  the  tones  and  semitone  in 
/  each  was  precisely  the  same :  and  supposing  the 
'  learner  to  have  acquired  by  constant  practice  a  habit 
of  expressing  with  his  voice  the  interval  G  C,  which 
is  an  eiBct  fourth,  by  the " syllables  ur  fa,  the  two 
sounds  proper  to  the  interval  G  C  would  become  a 
kind  of  tune,  which  he  must  necessarily  apply  to  ur 
YA,  wherever  those  syllables  should  occur ;  and  in 
what  other  situation  they  occur  the  above  constitution 
of  the  different  hexachords  shows;  for  as  in  the 
hexachord  from  G  to  E  the  syllables  ur  fa  express 
the  fourth  G  C,  so  in  that  from  G  to  A  do  they 
express  a  fourth  C  F,  and  in  the  hexachord  from 
F  to  D  the  fourth  F  B  b. 

The  introduction  of  B  b  to  avoid  the  Tritonus  has 
been  related  at  large ;  and  here  it  may  be  proper  to 
add  that  the  exceeding  discordancy  or  hardness  of  B 
\y,  when  taken  as  a  fourth,  gave  occasion  to  the 
epithet  soft,  which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  was 
given  to  B  b ;  for  this  reason  the  hexachord  from  F 
»is  called  the  molle  or  soft  hexachord,  as  that  from  G 
|b  c^ed  durnm  or  hard ;  these  appellatives  begot 
another,  namely,  that  of  the  natural  hexachord,  which 
is  given  to  the  hexachord  from  G.  The  method  of 
singfng  each  is  termed  a  property  in  singing,  and 
is  thus  described  in  the  following  distich : — 
C  Naturum  dat,  f  b  molle  nunc  tibi  signat, 
g  ^uoque  b  durum  tu  semper  babes  caniturmn.* 
The  intervals  thus  adjusted  in  the  several  hexa- 
chords, became  alike  commensurable  in  each  by  the 
gyllables;  and  ut  mi  would  as  truly  express  the 
ditone  CEorFAasGB,  to  which  Uiey  were 
originally  adapted  :  the  same  may  be  said  of  every 

*  Vorlej  in  the  Annotations  on  Boole  I,  of  hit  Introdnction  to  Pnie- 
tlcaU  Mu«tcke. 


Other  interval  in  each  of  the  hexachords,  and  their 
exact  uniformity  is  visible  in  this,  chat  the  semitone 
has  the  same  situation  in  them  all,  and  divides  them 
into  two  equal  parts. 

CHAP.    XXXV. 

The  writers  on  music,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above,  have  also  attributed  to  Guido  another  veiy 
considerable  improvement  of  the  musical  scale,  which 
they  suppose  to  be  coeval  with  the  formation  of  the 
jhexachords,  namely,  the  Stave,  consisting  of  parallel 
llines  in  a  horizontal  position,  such  as  is  now  used  in 
(the  writing  of  music  :  in  this  they  seem  to  have  been 
mistaken,  for  all  the  examples  made  use  of  by  him  to 
illustrate  his  doctrine,  are  given  in  the  Roman  capital 
and  small  letters,  agreeably  to  the  method  of  St. 
jGregory.  Besides  which  it  is  demonstrable  that  the 
stave  was  of  a  much  earlier  invention  than  this 
opinion  supposes.  The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Bialogo  della  Musica  of  Vincentio 
Galilei,  pag.  37,  which  contains  a  diagram  of  musical 
punctuation  on  a  stave  consisting  of  no  less  than 
seven  lines,  which  he  says  was  in  use  long  before  the 
time  of  Guido.f 

H 
A 
M 

n 

T 
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And  immediately  after  he  exhibits  an  example  of 
notation  on  a  stave  of  ten  lines,  concerning  which  he 
thus  expresses  himself :  '  Eccovi  1'  essempio  d*  una 
'  Cantilena  tra  le  altre,  che  mi  sono  capitate  in  mano, 
'  la  quale  mi  fu  gia  da  un  sentiluomo  nostro  Fioren- 
*  tino  donata,  ritrovata  da  lui  in  un  antichissimo  suo 
'  libro  :  ed  k  delle  pui  intere,  k  meglio  conservata  d' 
'  altra  che  io  abbia  mai  veduta.' 


; 1^__^ -■             ^.           .          » . , 

■P"      ■           ■           ■           ' 

"  ■     ■-^<=i= 

m                                                                                         m ^ 

*^i^3 

■   ■   ■ 

Clanget  ho-di  -e  vox  nostra  me-lo-dum  symphonita  instant 


an-nu  -  a   jam  qui  -  a  prae-cia  •  ra    so-Iem  -  ni  -  a,  ^c. 

t  Bj  an  iinaocAuntabl«  accident  the  exaninlea  here  referred  to,  are  in 
•ome  copies  of  Galilei'i  book  defective,  an  giving  onlv  the  stave,  and  not 
the  points ;  but  they  are  here  suprlied  from  Martini,  who  has  rendered 
them  into  the  characters  of  modem  notation.  Vid.  8tor.  della  MnsiMii 
pag.  IM. 
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Clangct  ho-di-e  vox  nostra  me-lodum  sympho-ni-a  instaDt 


an-na-a  jam  qui- a  prscla-ra  so-lem-ni  -  a. 

To  these  examples  of  lineal  punctuation  another 
may  be  adduced  from  the  Musurgia,  tome  I.  pag.  213, 
wherein  the  points  are  placed  on  a  stave  of  eight 
lines.  We  owe  this  discovery  to  Kircher,  who 
relates  that  being  on  a  voyage  to  Malta  he  went  to 
visit  the  library  of  S.  Salvator  in  Messana,  which 
is  well  furnished  with  Greek  manuscripts ;  and  that 
one  of  the  monks  there  produced  to  him  a  manu* 
script  book  of  hymns,  which  had  been  written  about 
seven  hundred  years,  in  which  was  contained  the 
following : — 


n 

» 

I 

a 

-m m — • ^_^— 

which  he  affixed  the  Greek  letter  r,  and  this  he 
termed  the  durum  hexachord,  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  other  beginning  at  F,  in  which  B  is  flat,  ani 
which  therefore  is  called  the  molle  hexachord ;  but 
of  this,  and  also  of  the  natural  hexachord  beginning 
at  C,  mention  is  made  before. 

The  hexachords,  constituted  in  the  manner  above 
described,  with  the  additional  improvement  of  the 
stave,  and  before  they  were  incorporated  into  the 
scale  assumed  the  following  form  : — 

DURUM    HEXACHORD. 
G     A    B     0     D     E 


In  which  he  says  the  points  correspond  with  the 
notes  of  a  well-known  antiphon,  beginning  with  the 
words  *  Salve  Regina.' 

These  evidences  sufficiently  prove  that  the  stave 
is  more  ancient  than  is  generally  supposed ;  for  it 
is  agreed  that  the  Micrologus  was  written  between 
the  years  1020  and  1030;  and  a  period  of  seven 
hundred  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Musurgia, 
in  1660,  will  carry  the  use  of  the  stave  back  to  the 
year  950,  which  is  more  than  forty  years  before 
Guido  was  born,  and  show  the  error  of  those  who 
ascribe  the  invention  of  the  stave  to  him. 

Indeed  Guido  has  intimated  that  in  his  method  of 
notation,  points  may  be  placed  as  well  in  the  spaces 
>  as  on  the  lines ;  and  for  this,  as  also  for  the  con- 
sequent reduction  of  the  stave  from  eight  to  five,  or 
rather,  for  the  purpose  of  ecclesiastical  notation,  to 
four  lines,  posterity  are  undoubtedly  obliged  to  him. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ancient  Greek 
scale  was  composed  of  tetrachords,  and  that  it  ex- 
hibits a  succession  of  chords  from  Proslambanomenos, 
or  A,  to  Nete  hyperboleon,  or  aa.  As  to  the  Pros- 
lambanomenos, it  was  termed  Acquisitus  or  Assumed, 
and  therefore  made  no  part  of  the  tetrachord  Hypa- 
ton.  In  prosecution  of  his  scheme  of  converting 
the  tetrachords  into  hexachords,  with  respect  to  the 
lowest  tetrachord  in  the  scale,  Guido  had  nothing 
,    more  to  do  than  to  add  to  it  a  single  chord,  to 


UT     RE    MI    FA   SOL   LA 

NATURAL    HEXACHORD. 
C     D     E     F     G     A 


0=#= 


n  apBk  ffitifiiya  x^ip^  Oaur  do  n  Su^rSp  taut  v  ftrirtp  afrofut  trvvije 

Kircher  mentions  that  while  he  was  writing  thd 
Musurgia,  he  received  from  a  friend  of  his,  the 
reverend  abbot  Didacus  De  Franchis,  an  extract  from 
a  very  ancient  antiphonary  in  the  monastery  of 
Vallombrosa,  containing  an  example  of  interlineary 
punctuation  in  the  following  form  : — 


UT    RE    HI    FA   SOL   LA 

MOLLE    HEXACHORD. 
F     G     A    Bb    C      D 

tJT    RE    MI    FA   SOL    LA 

The  power  or  situation  in  the  scale,  of  each  of 
these  points,  is  signified  by  the  letters  respectively 
placed  above  them :  but  the  intention  of  the  stave 
was  to  supersede  the  literal  scheme  of  notation ;  it 
may  therefore  be  said,  supposing  the  letters  away, 
that  each  hexachord  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  other 
two,  and  that  the  power  of  each  point  in  all  the  three 
I  is  similar :  but  the  case  is  far  othervidse ;  for  by  a 
Leontrivance,  which  shows  the  admirable  sagacity  of 
the  inventor,  the  stave  of  four  lines  is  rendered 
ciipable  of  expressing  every  one  of  the  three  differ- 
ent hexachords  which  the  reformed  musical  scale 
requires. 

To  manifest  this  diversity  Guido  invented  certain 
characters  called  Cliffs,  in  number  three,  whereof  the 
first  was  r,  the  other  two  were  the  letters  C  and  F : 
/  the  first  of  these  indicated  a  progression  of  sounds 
I  from  the  lowest  note  in  the  scale  upwards  to  E  :  the 
*  second  denotes  a  series  from  0  to  A,  and  the  third 
another  series  from  F  through  B  b  to  D  :  these  cliffs, 
which  were  also  termed  daves  or  keys,  were  placed 
by  Guido  on  the  lower  line  at  the  head  of  his  stave. 
It  is  evident  from  hence,  that  by  the  application  of 
the  characters  F,  C,  F,  the  power  of  the  six  points 
used  to  denote  the  hexachord,  were,  without  the  least 
change  of  their  situation  in  respect  of  the  stave,  made 
capable  of  a  threefold  variety,  and  consequently  re- 
quired different  denominations. 

That  Guido  invented  some  method  for  ascertaining 
the  initial  chords  of  each  of  the  hexachords  is  certain, 
but  that  he  made  use  of  the  letters,  or  cliffs,  F,  C,  F, 
for  that  purpose,  is  rather  conjecture  than  fact 
Indeed  the  contrary  seems  to  be  clear  from  his  own 
Words,  and  that  his  method  of  discriminating  the 
pexachords  was  not  by  the  cliffs,  but  by  making 
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those  lines  of  the  stave,  which  were  their  proper 
stations,  of  a  different  colour  from  the  rest.  In  the 
Micrologus  we  meet  with  these  verses : — 

Quasdam  lineas  signamus  yariis  colorihus 
Ut  (|U0  loco  sit  8onu8  mox  discernat  ociilus  ; 
Ordme  tertiae  vocis  spler^dens  crocus  radiat, 
Sexta  ejus,  sed  afSnis  flavo  ruhet  minio. 

To  understand  which,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 

that  the  third  and  sixth  notes  here  mentioned  are  the 

third  and  sixth  from  A ;  for  T,  as  has  been  frequently 

.  said,  was  an  assumed  chord  :  Hypo-Proslambano- 

menos  is  the  appellation  given  to  it  even  by  modern 

musicians,  and  for  some  ages  after  its  introduction 

it  was  not  in  strictness  considered  as  part  of  the 

I  scale.    That  this  is  Guido's  meaning  is  clear  from 

( the  following  passage  in  the  Micrologus:   *We  make 

•use  of  two  colours,  viz.,  yellow  and  red,  which 

'  furnish  a  very  useful  rule  for  finding  the  tone  and 

'  letter  of  the  monochord  to  which  every  Neuma  and 

'  note  belongs.    There  are  seven  letters  in  the  mono- 

*  chord,  and  wheresoever  you  see  yellow  it  is  the 

'third,  and  wherever  red   it  is  the  sixth  letter.* 

The  third  and  sixth  letters  here  mentioned  are  most 

evidently  the  third  and  sixth  from  A,  the  first  of  the 

seven  letters  on  the  monochord,  that  is  to  say  C  and 

F,  which  are  the  stations  of  two  of  the  cliffs ;  and 

I  the  above  citations  incontestibly  prove  that  to  indicate 

the  key  of  C,  Guide  made  use  of  a  yellow,  and  for 

Uhat  of' F,  a  red  line.* 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  hexachords  as 
the  integral  parts  of  Guido's  system,  and  as  inde- 
pendent of  each  other ;  but  their  use,  and  indeed  the 
ingenuity  and  excellence  of  his  invention,  can  only 
be  discerned  in  that  methodical  arrangement  of  them 
Iby  m^ms  wh>reoT  "they  are  made  to  coincide  with 
the  great  or  immutable  system  :  this,  as  has  been 
shewn,  was  comprehended  in  the  Hypaton,  Meson, 
Diezeugmenon,  and  Hyperboleon  tetrachords ;  for 
the  tetrachord  to  which  they  gave  the  name  S3mem- 
tnenon  was  merely  auxiliary,  as  being  suited  to  that 
kind  of  progression  only,  which  leads  through  what 
we  now  call  b  flat  The  system  of  Guido,  supposing 
it  to  terminate  as  that  of  the  ancients  did  at  aa,  and 
exclusive  of  the  chord  T  added  by  him,  to  contain 
the  bisdiapason,  includes  five  hexachords  differently 
/constituted,  the  molle  hexachord  being  auxiliary, 
/  and  answering  to  the  tetrachord  synemmenon,  which 
l^five  hexachords  respectively  haveTEeir  commence- 
ment from  r,  from  C,  from  F,  from  G,  and  from  0 : 
but  he  found  it  capable  of  extension,  and  by  adding 
four  chords  above  aa,  and  a  consequent  repetition 
of  the  molle  and  durum  hexachords  from  f  and  from 
g,  he  carried  it  up  to  ee,  beyond  which  it  was  so 
seldom  extended,  as  to  give  occasion  to  a  proverbial 
exclamation,  by  which  even  at  this  day  we  reprehend 
the  use  of  hyperbolical  modes  of  speech,  viz., '  that 
'  was  a  note  above  e  la.'  By  this  addition  of  chords 
the  hexachords  were  increased  to  seven,  that  is  to 
say,  so  many  as  are  necessary  for  the  conjugation 
of  the  system  included  within  F  and  ee. 
[  But  between  the  tetrachords  of  the  ancients,  and 
\  the  hexachords  of  Guido,  this  difference  is  most  ap- 

^      •  Sfe  an  9Xtflap\e  of  ttaif  kind  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  boo1(. 


parent :  the  former  were  simply  measures  of  the  d'.a- 
tessaron  system ;  they  succeeded  each  other  in  ani 
orderly  progression  through  the  whole  bisdiapason  :\ 
the  hexachord  is  also,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the 
moderns,  the  measure  of  a  system ;  but  their  collateral 
situation,  and  the  being  made  as  it  were  to  grow  the 
one  out  of  the  other,  varies  the  nature  of  their  pro- 
'^igression,  and  points  out,  in  the  compass  of  twenty - 
jtwo  notes,  seven  gradations  or  deductions,  for  so  they 
I  are  termed  by  the  monkish  writers,  of  six  notes,  each 
beginning  at  a  different  place  in  the  diapason,  and 
yet  in  all  other  respects  precisely  the  same.  Add  to 
this  that  the  hexachords  with  the  syllables  thus 
adapted  to  them,  become  as  it  were,  so  many  different 
conjugations,  by  which  we  are  able  to  measure  and 
try  the  musical  truth  of  the  several  intervals  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

The  chords  contained  in  the  enlarged  system  of 
Guido,  are  twenty-two  in  number,  reckoning  b  in  the 
acutes,  and  bb  in  the  super-acutes :  otherwise  in 
strictness  they  are  but  twenty,  seeing  that  b  and  J| 
can  never  occur  in  one  and  the  same  hexachord  :  for 
the  designation  of  them  two  staves  of  five  lines  each  > 
^re  necessary ;  and  in  that  conjoint  position  which  1 
the  ascending  scale  requires,  the  hexachords  will 
have  this  appearance  : — j 

t  The  representations  of  Ouido's  system  are  many  and  various ;  tor  he 
not  having  exhihtted  it  Ivy  wqr  of  diagram,  succeeding  writers  have 
thouglit  themselves  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  several  inventions  in 
schemes  and  figures  to  explain  it.  Franehlnus,  and  others  alter  him, 
have  enclosed  each  eolumn  of  syllables,  as  they  apply  to  F,  and  the 
letters  above  it,  in  two  paialM  lines,  with  a  point  at  bottom,  exactly  like 
an  organ  pipe ;  but  as  there  is  not  the  least  analogy  to  warrant  this  form, 
others  have  r^ected  it.  Peter  Aron  and  others  have  placed  the  hexachords 
in  a  collateral  situation,  resembling  the  tables  of  the  decalogue.  Bon- . 
tempi  makes  use  of  tlie  following  scheme  of  the  hexachords  to  represent 
their  mutations,  and  dependence  on  each  other.  Hist.  Mus.  pag.  18S  .*— 
15S6  ee  -  -  -  -la 

1738  dd  •  •  -  la  sol 

1944  ce  -  -  -  -  sol  fk 

2048  bh  -  -  -  -mi 

SI87  bb  -  -  -  -        fift 

SS04  aa  -  •  la  mi  re 

S593  g  -  -  -  -    sol  re  ut 

2918  f  •  -  -  &ttt 

8972  a       .  •  -  •    la  mi 

8468  d  •  •  -         la  sol  re 

8888  e        -  -  -  sol  fa  ut 

4096  h  -  -  -  mi 

4374  h  -  -  -  ftt 

4608  a  -  -    la  mi  PB 

5184  Q  •  -  -         sol  rs  ut 

8832  P  -  -  &ut 

8144  B  -  -  -    la  mi 

6912  D  "ol  re 

7776  C  -  -  «i  nt 

8192  h  -  -  ">* 

9216  X  -  '  -       re 

10368  r  -  -  lit 

It  may  seem  strange,  as  Guido  has  characterised  the  durum  hexachord 
by  the  key  F,  that  that  of  F  should  be  the  first  that  occurs  in  the  scale ; 
but  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  placing  of  F  on  the  fourth  line  of  the 
stave,  does  as  much  determine  the  series  as  F  on  the  first  would  have 
done ;  the  same  reason  may  serve  for  postponing  the  clifT  C  to  P.  As  to 
g,  it  occuiB  as  soon  as  is  necessary,  and  not  before ;  and  here  it  may 
be  nmiarked  that  g  is  situated  on  the  third  line  above  C,  as  C  is  on  the 
third  line  above  P.  Farther,  a  stave  of  five  lines,  with  the  cliff  F  on 
the  fourth,  is  supposed  to  signify  the  five  lower  lines  of  the  scale.  One 
with  C  on  the  third,  the  five  above  F  inclusive,  and  one  with  g  on  the 
second,  the  five  above  C.  All  this  will  most  clearly  appear  fh>m  the  two 
foregoing  schemes,  which  exhibit  an  example  of  ingenuitv  and  sagacity 
that  has  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  is  worthy  the  admiration  of  all  men. 
Many  have  thought  Ouido's  scheme  deftctive  in  that  it  gives  no  sylla- 
ble to  P.  Dr.  WaUis  was  of  this  opinion,  and  says  what  a  wonder  it  ia 
that  he  did  not  apply  to  it  the  syllable  sa,  from  the  first  word  of  tha 
Adonic  verse  Sancte  Joakkss7  Mersennus,  Harmonie  Universelle, 
Mff  183.  seems  to  have  thought  much  in  the  same  manner,  \rr  his  adding 
the  syUable  sx.  which  is  used  by  the  French  at  this  day.  The  original 
introduction  of  this  syllable  is  by  him  and  other  writers  attributed  to 
one  Le  Maire.  a  French  musician,  who  savs  he  laboured  for  thirty  yeaxa 
in  vain  to  bring  it  into  practice ;  but  that  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  all 
the  musicians  of  his  countiy  made  use  of  it     Notwithstanding  which 
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The  above  scheme  is  intended  to  shew  the  sitnation 
of  the  notes  on  the  lines  and  spaces,  and  the  relation 
which  the  hexachords  bear  each  to  the  others : 
another  compounded  of  two  schemes,  the  one  of 
Bontempi,  and  the  other  of  Doctor  Wallis,  contains 
the  reformed  scale  of  Guido  in  a  collateral  situation 
with  that  of  the  ancients.     (See  Appendix,  No.  56.) 

To  the  lower  chord  the  modems  have  given  the 
I  name  Hypo-Proslambanomenos ;  the  number  assigned 
j  to  it  may,  by  the  rule  herein  before  given,  be  easily 

the  general  opinion  it  that  the  tyllable  tx  was  introduced  into  the  scale 
by  Brlcius  Puteanus  of  Dort,  who  lived  about  the  year  1580,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  on  music  entitled  Musathena. 

This  is  in  substance  the  account  which  Mons.  Brossard  has  giren  of 
the  introduction  of  the  syllable  si ;  but  another  writer,  Mons.  Bourdelot, 
has  given  a  very  different  account  of  this  matter ;  for  he  relates  that 
about  the  year  1676  a  certain  Cordelier  introduced  the  syllable  sz  into 
the  scale.  He  seems  however  to  doubt  the  fact,  as  being  founded  only 
on  tradition ;  and  goes  on  to  relate  that  the  abbi  de  la  Louette,  master 
of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Paris,  had  assured  him  that  the 
syllable  in  question  was  invented,  or  perhaps  a  second  time  brought  into 
practice,  by  one  Metru,  a  fiunous  singing-master  in  Paris  about  the  year 
1676.     Bourdelot  adds  that  Le  Moine,  an  excellent  lutenist,  of  sixty 

Sears  practice,  had  assured  him  that  he  knew  Metru  very  well,  and  that 
e  introduced  the  syllable  si ;  and  that  he  remembered  also  a  Cordelier 
of  the  convent  of  Ave  Maria,  who  had  made  some  variation  in  the  ancient 
scale  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  obntury.  For  these  reasons  Bonet 
inclines  to  think  that  the  honour  of  the  invention  might  be  due  to  the 
Cordelier,  but  that  the  merit  of  reviving  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Metru. 
But  whichsoever  of  the  above  relations  is  true,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
both  Mersennus  and  Brossard  are  mistaken  in  what  they  say  respecting 
the  invention  of  the  syllable  sz  by  Le  liaire. 

The  same  author,  Bourdelot,  insinuates,  that  notwithstanding  the  use 
of  the  syllable  si  is  much  approved  of  by  the  French  musicians,  yet  in 
Italy  th^  disdain  to  make  use  of  it,  as  being  the  invention  of  a  French* 
man.  Histoire  de  la  Musique  et  de  ses  Effets,  par  Bourdelot,  Amsterd. 
1725,  tom.  I.  pag.  17. 

It  seems  that  the  musicians  of  other  countries  have  been  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  a  seventh  syllable  in  order  to  get  rid  dt  the  difficulties  which 
the  mutations,  as  they  are  called,  are  attended  with  in  the  practice  of 
singing ;  for  in  the  Forque  de  la  Musica  of  Andrea  Lorente  of  Alcala, 
published  in  1679,  we  find  the  syllable  bi  applied  to  }]  in  the  progression 
firom  C  to  c 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  the  Italians  at  this 
day  make  use  of  the  syllable  do  instead  of  ut,  as  being  more  easy  of 

{pronunciation :  this  variation  may  be  traced  back  to  the  year  1678,  and 
s  to  be  found  in  a  treatise  herein  before  cited,  entitled  Armonia  Grego- 
riani,  written  by  Gerolamo  Cantone,  and  printed  at  Turin  in  that  year. 

Mersennus,  Harm.  Univers.  pag.  183,  intimates  that  for  expressing 
the  semitone  between  A  and  B  b,  some  of  the  musicians  of  his  country 
made  use  of  the  syllable  xk,  that  of  si  being  appropriated  to  B  In ;  but 
this  distinction  seems  not  to  prevail  at  this  day.  Mons.  Loulie,  the 
author  of  Elements  ou  PrincifMS  de  Musique,  printed  at  Amsterdam, 
1698,  rejecting  the  syllable  xk,  has  retained  only  si ;  and  this  method  of 
lolmls^tion  is  practised  throughout  France. 


found,  it  being  nine  of  those  parts  of  which  9216  is 
eight,  and  shews  the  ratio  of  F  to  A  to  be  sesqoi- 
octave,  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  8.  The  same  role 
will  also  suggest  the  means  of  bringing  out  the 
numbers  proper  to  the  notes  added  to  the  scale  by 
Guido,  which  are  those  from  aa  upwards  ;  for,  to 
begin  with  bb,  it  is  in  a  subduplicate  ratio  to  b, 
its  number  therefore  will  be  the  half  of  4374,  that  is 
to  say  2187.    The  next  note  \]  \]  having  the  same 

'.ratio  to  ]],  will  in  like  manner  require  the  sub- 
duplicate  of  .4096,  which  is  2048. 

From  the  foregoing  disposition  of  the  tetrachords 
we  learn  the  true  names  of  the  several  sounds  that 
compose  the  system ;  for  it  is  observable  that  though 
in  fact  each  septenary  contained  in  it  is  but  a  re- 
|>etition  of  the  former,  and  that  therefore  the  generical 
name  of  each  chord  is  repeated,  yet  their  specific 
j^ifferences  in  respect  of  situation  are  admirably  dis- 
tinguished by  the  different  names  assigned  to  each : 
thus,  for  instance,  the  lower  chord  is  F  ur,  or 
Gamut,  but  its  replicate  is  for  a  very  obvious  reason 
A;ermed  g  sol  re  ut  ;  the  replicates  of  A  re  are  a  la 

/mi  re,  those  of  0  FA  UT  are  c  sol  fa  ut  and  c  sol  fa  ; 
those  of  D  SOL  re,  d  la  sol  re,  and  d  la  sol  ;  and 
here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  as  well  the  recision  as 
the  addition  of  a  syllable  expresses  the  situation  of 
a  note  ;  for  the  last  of  the  seven  hexachords  cuts  off 
a  syllable  from  the  names  of  the  three  upper  chords, 
leaving  to  the  uppermost  one  only,  e  la,  as  may  be 

4een  in  the  example. 

As  a  farther  improvement  of  his  system,  and  to 
facilitate  the  practice  of  solmisation,  for  so  we  are  to 
call  the  conjugation  of  any  given  cantilena  by  means 
of  the  syllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  most  authors 
relate  that  he  made  use  of  the  left  hand,  calling  the 
top  of  the  thumb  F,  and  applying  the  names  of  the 
rest  of  the  notes  to  the  joints  of  each  finger,  giving  to 
the  top  of  the  middle  finger,  as  being  the  highest 
situation,  the  note  e  la,  as  in  the  following  page 
"is  shewn: — 
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Bat  to  warrant  tbis  opinion  there  seems  to  be  no 
better  authority  than  bare  tradition ;  for  in  no  part 
of  Guido's  writings  does  the  mention  of  the  hand 
occur ;  nay,  it  seems  from  a  passage  in  the  manuscript 
of  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  herein  before  cited,  that  the 
hand  was  an  invention  posterior  in  time  to  that 
when  Guido  is  supposed  to  have  lived ;  *  its  use  was 
to  instruct  boys  in  the  names  and  respective  situations 
of  the  notes  of  his  scale ;  and  for  choosing  the  left 
hand  rather  than  the  right  this  notable  reason  is 
given, '  that  it  being  nearest  the  heart,  the  instruction 
'derived  from  thence  is  likely  to  make  the  deeper 
'  impression  on  the  minds  of  learners/ 

As  to  the  precise  time  when  he  lived,  authors  are 
very  much  divided.  Zaccone  and  others  assert  it  to 
have  been  about  the  year  of  Christ  960 ;  Baronius, 
that  it  was  about  1022 ;  Alstedius,  and  after  him 
Bontempi,  place  him  under  pope  Leo  IX.  and  the 
,  emperor  Henry  III.  in  the  year  1049  ;  but  Sigebert 
testifies  that  he  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Conrade  the  younger,  and  that  1028  was  the  precise 
year  when  the  reformation  of  Guido  took  place ;  and 
for  this  opinion  we  have  also  the  authority  of  Tri- 
themius.f  But  Guido  has  decided  this  question  in 
a  relation  given  by  him  of  his  invitation  to  Rome  by 
John  the  XX.,  and  he  it  is  agreed  began  his  pontificate 
in  the  year  1024. 

CHAP.    XXXVI. 

Some  account  of  Guido  is  to  be  gathered  from  his 
writings,  particularly  an  epistle  from  him  to  his 

*  Klrcher,  in  the  Muturgia,  tome  I.  pag.  1 15,  tvn  this  ezpreMly. 
t  De  Vlrie  illutU.  ord.  Bened.  lib.  II.  cap.  74. 


friend  Michael,  a  monk  of  Pomposa,  and  the  tract  to 
which  that  is  an  introduction,  entitled  Argumentum 
novi  Cantus  inveniendi :  from  these,  and  some 
scattered  passages  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts, the  folloA^dng  memoirs  are  collected ; — 

He  was  a  native  of  Arezzo,  a  city  in  Tuscany,  and 
having  been  taught  the  practice  of  music  in  his  youth, 
and  probably  retained  as  a  chorister  in  the  service  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  founded  in  that  city,  he 
became  a  monk  professed,  and  a  brother  of  the  order 
of  St  Benedict :  the  state  of  learning  was  in  those 
times  very  low,  and  the  ecclesiastics  had  very  few 
subjects  for  study,  if  we  except  theological  contro- 
versy, church  history,  logic,  and  astrology,  which  was 
looked  on  by  them  as  the  most  considerable  of  the 
mathematical  sciences :  these  engaged  the  attention 
of  such  members  of  those  fraternities  as  were  endued 
with  the  i)^ost  active,  not  to  say  contentious,  spirits ; 
while  the  exercises  of  devotion,  the  contemplating  the 
lives  of  saints,  and  the  qualifying  themselves  for  the 
due  discharge  of  the  choral  duty,  employed  those  of 
a  more  ascetic  and  ingenuous  turn  of  mind.  Vossius 
makes  Guido  to  have  been  at  first  a  monk  in  the 
monastery  of  St  Leufred  in  Normandy ;  J  but  this  is 
by  a  mistake,  which  will  be  accounted  for  hereafter ; 
so  that  the  only  places  of  his  settlement,  of  which  we 
can  speak  with  certainty,  are  the  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery of  Arezso,  the  city  where  he  was  bom,  and 
that  of  Pomposa  in  the  duchy  of  Ferrara. 

In  this  retirement  he  seems  to  have  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  music,  particularly  the  system  of 

Hhe  ancients,  and  above  all  to  reform  their  method  of 
notation.  The  difficulties  that  attended  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  the  church-offices  were  so  great,  that,  as 
he  himself  says,  ten  years  were  generally  consumed 
barely  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  plain-song ; 
and  this  consideration  induced  him  to  labour  after 
some  amendment,  some  method  that  might  facilitate 
instruction,  and  enable  those  employed  in  the  choral 
office  to  perform  the  duties  of  it  in  a  correct  and 
decent  manner.  If  we  may  credit  those  legendary 
accounts  that  are  extant  in  old  monkish  manuscripts, 
we  should  believe  he  was  assisted  in  his  pious  in- 
tention by  immediate  communications  from  heaven  : 
some  speak  of  the  invention  of  the  syllables  as  the 
effect  of  inspiration  ;  and  Guido  himself  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  same  opinion,  by  his  saying  it  was  re- 
vealed to  him  by  the  Lord  ;  or  as  some  interpret  his 
words,  in  a  dream  ;  but  graver  historians  say,  that 
being  at  vespers  in  the  chapel  of  his  monaster  it 
happened  that  one  of  the  offices  appointed  for  that  day 
was  the  above-mentioned  hymn  to  St  John  Baptist, 
written  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  and  that  the  hearing 
thereof  suggested  this  notable  improvement 

We  must  suppose   bat  the  converting  the  tetra- 

I  chords  into  hexachords  had  been  the  subject  of 
frequent    contemplation    with    Guido,  and    that   a 

I  meUiod  of  discriminating  the  tones  and  semitones 

V  was  the  one  thing  wanting  to  complete  his  invention. 
During  the  performance  of  the  hymn  he  remarked 
the  iteration  of  the  words,  and  the  frequent  returns 
of  UT,  RB,  MI,  FA,  SOL,  LA  :  he  obscrvcd  likewise 

:  De  Sclent.  Mathem.  cap.  xxli.  1 7.  M 
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a  dissimilarity  between  the  closeness  of  the  syllable 
MI,  and  the  broad  open  sound  of  fa,  which  he  thought 
could  not  fail  to  impress  upon  the  mind  a  lasting 
idea  of  their  congruity,  and  immediately  conceived 
a  thought  of  applying  these  six  syllables  to  his  new 
formed  hexachord. 

Struck  with  the  discovery,  he  retired  to  his  study, 
and  having  perfected  his  system,  began  to  introduce 
it  into  practice :  the  persons  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated it  were  the  brethren  of  his  own  monastery, 
from  whom  it  met  with  but  a  cold  reception,  which 
in  the  Epistle  to  his  friend,  above-mentioned,  he 
ascribes  undoubtedly  to  its  true  cause,  envy;  however, 
his  interest  with  the  abbot,  and  his  employment  in 
the  chapel,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  trying  the 
efl&cacy  of  his  method  on  the  boys  who  were  training 
up  for  the  choral  service,  and  it  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectation. 

The  fame  of  Guidons  invention  soon  spread  abroad, 
and  his  method  of  instruction  was  adopted  by  the 
clergy  of  other  countries :  we  are  told  by  Kircher 
that  Hermannus,  bishop  of  Hamburg,  and  Elvericus, 
bishop  of  Osnabrug,  made  use  of  it ;  and  by  the 
authors  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  Frwice,* 
that  it  was  received  in  that  country,  and  taught  in 
all  the  monasteries  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  certain 
that  the  reputation  of  his  great  skill  in  music  had 
excited  in  the  pope  a  desire  to  see  and  converse  with 
him,  of  which,  and  of  his  going  to  Rome  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  reception  he  met  with  from  the 
pontiff,  himself  has  given  a  circumstantial  account 
of  in  the  epistle  before  cited. 

The  particulars  of  this  relation  are  very  curious, 
and  as  we  have  his  own  authority,  there  is  no  room 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  it  It  seems  that  John  XX. 
or,  as  some  writers  compute,  the  nineteenth  pope 
of  that  name,  having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Guido's 
school,  and  conceiving  a  desire  to  see  him,  sent 
three  messengers  to  invite  him  to  Rome ;  upon 
their  arrival  it  was  resolved  by  the  brethren  of 
the  monastery  that  he  should  go  thither  attended 
by  Grimaldo  the  abbot,  and  Peter  the  chief  of  the 
canons  of  the  church  of  Arezzo.  Arriving  at  Rome 
he  was  presented  to  the  holy  father,  and  by  him 
received  with  great  kindness.  The  pope  had  several 
conversations  with  him,  in  all  which  he  interrogated 
him  as  to  his  knowledge  in  music ;  and  upon  sight 
of  an  antiphonary  which  Guido  had  brought  with 
him,  marked  with  the  syllables  agreeable  to  his  new 
invention,  the  pope  looked  on  it  as  a  kind  of  prodigy, 
and  ruminating  on  the  doctrines  delivered  by  Guido, 
would  not  stir  from  his  seat  till  he  had  learned 
perfectly  to  sing  off  a  verse ;  upon  which  he  declared 
that  he  could  not  have  believed  the  efficacy  of  the 
method  if  he  had  not  beeii  convinced  by  the  experi- 
ment he  had  himself  made  of  it.  The  pope  would 
have  detained  him  at  Rome,  but  labouring  under 
a  bodily  disorder,  and  fearing  an  injury  to  his  health 
from  the  air  of  the  place,  and  the  heats  of  the 
summer,  which  was  then  approaching,  Guido  left; 
that  city  upon  a  promise  to  revisit  it,  and  explain 
to  his  holiness  the  principles  of  his  new  system. 

•  Tom.  Vn.  vg.  14«,  144. 


On  his  return  homewards  he  made  a  visit  to  the 
abbot  of  Pomposa,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Ferrara, 
who  was  very  earnest  to  have  Guido  settle  in  the 
monastery  of  that  place,  to  which  invitation  it  seems 
he  yielded,  being,  as  he  says,  desirous  of  rendering 
so  great  a  monastery  still  more  famous  by  his  studies 
there. 

Here  it  was  that  he  composed  a  tract  on  music, 
intitled  Micrologus,  i,  e,  a  short  discourse,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Theodald,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  and  finished, 
as  he  himself  at  the  end  of  it  tells  us,  under  the 
pontificate  of  John  XX.  and  in  the  thirty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  Vossius  speaks  also  of  another  musical 
treatise  written  by  him,  and  dedicated  to  the  same 
person. 

Divers  others  mention  also  his  being  engaged  in 
the  controversy  with  Berenger  about  the  Eucharist, 
particularly  Mersennus  and  Vossius;  the  latter  of 
whom,  who,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  spoken 
of  Guido  elsewhere,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
mistaken  another  person  for  him,  says  expressly  that 
in  the  year  1070,  namely,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VII. 
flourished  Guido,  or  Guidmundus,  by  country  an 
Aretine,  first  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  St  Leufred, 
and  afterwards  a  cardinal  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
archbishop  of  Aversa ;  that  while  he  was  a  monk  he 
wrote  two  books  on  music  to  the  bishop  Theodald, 
the  first  in  prose,  the  other  partly  in  heroic  verse, 
and  partly  in  rythmical  trochaics ;  and  that  he  is  the 
same  who  wrote  against  Berengarias  three  books  con- 
cerning the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.f  Trithemius  refers  him 
to  the  year  1030,  and  Sigebert  to  1028,  which  latter 
speaks  also  of  the  musical  notes  found  out  by  him. 

Du  Pin,  who  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  has 
given  an  account  of  Berenger  and  his  errors,  has 
enumerated  the  several  authors  that  have  written 
against  him  ;  among  these  he  mentions  Guimond  or 
Guitmond,  bishop  of  Aversa,  as  one  who,  in  opposition 
to  Berenger,  maintained  the  real  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  Nay, 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  cite  several  books  of  his  writing 
in  the  controversy  with  Berenger,  as  namely,  a 
treatise  De  Veritate  Eucharistiae,  wherein  he  charges 
him  with  maintaining,  among  other  errors,  the  nullity 
of  infant  baptism,  and  the  lawfulness  of  promiscuous 
embraces. 

Supposing  this  to  be  true,  and  Guimond  and  Guido 
to  be  one  and  the  same  person,  the  generality  of 
writers  have  done  his  memory  an  injury  in  repre- 
senting Guido  as  simply  a  monk,  who  was  not  only 
a  dignitary  of  the  church,  but  an  archbishop,  and  a 
member  of  the  sacred  college.  But  it  seems  that 
Vossius  and  those  whom  he  has  followed  are  mistaken 
in  these  particulars :  Bayle  has  detected  this  error, 
and  has  set  the  matter  right,  by  relating  that  Guido 
and  Guitmond  were  nearly  contemporaries,  but  that 
it  was  the  latter  who  was  the  monk  of  St.  Leufred, 
in  the  diocese  of  Evreux  in  Normandy,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Aversa  in  Italy,  and  at  length  a  cardinal, 
and  who  wrote  three  books  De  Veritate  Corporis  et 
Sanguinis   Christi  in  Eucharistia  adversus  Beren- 

t  Pft  ScienUis  Mathem.  cap.  xxU.  f  7. 
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garium,  which,  he  adds,  have  been  printed  separately, 
and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.* 

Most  of  the  authors  who  have  taken  occasion  to 
Inention  Guido,  speak  of  the  Micrologus  as  con- 
taining the  sum  of  his  doctrine :  what  are  the  con* 
tents  of  the  Micrologus  will  hereafter  be  related ; 
^but  it  is  in  a  small  tract,  intitled  Argumentum  novi 
Cantus  inveniendi,  that  his  declaration  of  the  use  of 
^he  syllables,  with  their  several  mutations,  and,  in 
.short,  his  whole  doctrine^^of^solmisation,  is  to  be 
'found.  Thrs^tfact  makes  part  ot  an  epistle  to  a  very 
dear  and  intimate  friend  of  Guido,  whom  he  addresses 
thus :  '  Beatissimo  atque  dulcissimo  fratri  Michaeli  ;'f 
and  at  whose  request  the  tract  itself  seems  to  have 
been  composed.  In  this  epistle,  after  lamenting  very 
pathetically  the  exceeding  envy  that  his  fame  had 
excited,  and  the  opposition  that  his  method  of  in- 
struction met  with,  he  relates  the  motives  of  his 
journey  to  Rome,  and  the  reception  he  met  with 
there,  and  then  proceeds  to  an  explanation  of  his 
doctrine. 

It  seems  that  in  the  time  of  Guido,  musical  in- 
struments were  either  scarce  or  ill  tuned,  and  that 
.  the  only  method  of  acquiring  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
jintervala^^wae  by  means  of"  the  moiVOchSTd ;  for  both 
'  in  the  Micrologus,  and  in  this  shorter  work,  of  which 
I  we  are  now  speaking,  the  author  gives  directions  how 
to  construct  and  divide  properly  this  instrument ;  but 
upon  the  whole  he  seems  to  condemn  the  use  of  it, 
comparing  those  who  depend  on  it  to  blind  men  ;  for 
this  reason  he  discovers  to  his  friend  a  method  of 
finding  out  an  unknown  cantus,  which  he  says  he 
tried  on  the  boys  under  his  care,  who  thereby  became 
able  to  sing  in  no  greater  a  space  of  time  than  three 
days  what  they  could  not  have  mastered  by  any  other 
method  in  less  than  many  weeks :  and  tnis  method 
18  no  other  than  the  applying  the  syllables  to  the 
hexachords  in  the  manner  before  directed.     But  here 
'  perhaps  it  may  be  fitting  that  he  should  speak  for 
himself,  and  the  following  is  a  translation  of  his  own 
words : — 

'  I  have  known  many  acute  philosophers,  not  only 
'Italians,  but  French,  Germans,  and  even  Greeks 

*  themselves,  who,  though  they  have  been  sought  out 
'  for  as  masters  in  this  art,  have  trusted  to  this  rule, 
'the  monochord  alone;   but  yet  I  cannot  say  that 

*  I  think  either  musicians  or  singers  can  be  made  by 

*  the  help  of  it.  A  singer  ought  to  find  out  and  rcr 
'  tain  in  memory  the  elevations  and  depressions  of 
'notes,  with  their  several  diversities  and  properties  ; 
land  this  by  our  method  you  may  attain  to  do,  and 
''also  be  able  to  communicate  the  means  of  doing  it 
'to  others ;  for  if  you  commit  to  memory  any  Neuma, 

*  so  as  that  it  may  immediately  occur  to  you  when 
^youfind  it  in  any  cantus,  then  you  will  directly  and 
j^without  hesitation  be  able  to  sound  it:  and  this 
•Neuma,  whatever  it  be,  being  retained  in  your 
'memory,  may  with  ease  be  applied  to  any  new 

♦  Art.  AnBTiir  rOuy]  in  not.  Vide  also  HIgt.  Litter,  de  France,  torn. 
▼III.  Gnitmond  Evfique  d'Arerse,  pag.  561,  where  thU  error  it  taken 
ttotioe  of,  and  reetMed. 

f  The  eop7  inserted  in  Baronius  reads,  '  Charissbno  atque  dulcis- 
simo,' ke. 


'cantus  of  the  same  kind.     The  following  is  what 
'  I  made  use  of  in  teaching  the  boys  ; — 

UT  queant  laxis  REsonare  fibris 
MIra  gestorum  FAmuli  tuorum, 
SOLve  polluti  LAhii  reatum 

Sancte  Joannes,  t 

}  Kartlni,  in  his  Storfa  della  Musiea,  vol.  I.  pag.  180,  from  a  manu- 
•cTi|>t  in  his  possession,  written  In  praise  of  Guido,  and,  as  he  conjectures, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  given  the  notes  to  this  hymn  in  the  Gre- 
gorian characters  in  the  following  order  :— 

F 

E  E    E 

D  D      D     D    D  D 

C  C 

UT    qua  -ant     lax-is     RE-so-na-re     fl-  bris 


a 
G        G 
F  F 


G 
F 
£         E       E 

D  D  D    D 

C 
MI    -   ra   gee  -  to -rum      FA-mu-li     tn  -  o-rom, 

a  a        a         a    a 

G  G  G  G  G  G 

F  F  F 

E  E 

D  D  D 

C 
SOL-ve   pol  -  la  -  ti    LA-hi  -  i    re  -  a-  turn     Saac-le     Jo-an-nea. 

which  he  has  rendered  thus  in  modem  characters  ^— 


^    ■ 


* 


=Kza=t 


UT   que >  ant     lax  •  it        RB-so-na-re     fl-biia 


^ 


* 


SOL-Topol-lu-ti     LA-hi -i    re- a -turn     Sancte  Joannes. 

Pedro  Cerone  and  Berardi,  the  one  in  his  treatise  De  la  Musiea, 
lib.  II.  cap.  44,  and  the  other  in  his  Miscellanea  Musicale,  part  II.  pag. 
55  give  it  in  this  form :— 


Iz 


^e: 


E     E 


i 


UT  que- ant     laxvia         RE-so-na-re      11-  hris 


EZIgL^„^3izi^=|E 


31 


-a- 


M 


MI     -    ra     ges  -   to  -  rum     FA-mu-li    tu  .  o  rum, 


^ir"g" 


rr©-B- 


80L  -  ve  pol-lu-ti    LA-hi  -  i  re  -  a-tum  Sancte  Jo  -  an  nes. 
which  they  both  render  thus  :— 


"       1  - 


UT    que -ant     lax  -  ia        RB-so  -  na  -  rt     fl-brla 


^^^ 


MI   -  ra     gee  -  to -rum     FA-mu-li     tu  -  o- 


80L-ye  pol-lu-ti    LA-bi -  i    re  -  a-  turn  Sancte  Jo^n-i 

Berardi  adds,  that  the  method  of  notation  by  the  letters  of  Gregory. 
as  in  the  above  example,  was  used  in  his  time  in  Hungary,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany.  He  also  cites  a  passage  from  the  Practica  Musiea  of 
Herman  Finek,  or  Fink,  to  prove  that  these  were  the  notes  which  Guido 
applied  to  the  hymn  •  Ut  queant  laxis.'  Fink  has  asserted  this  fact  on 
the  authority  of  Albertus  Magnoa,  who  wrote  on  music,  and  lived  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 
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*ln  the  above  symphony  you  see  six  diflferent 
particles,  which  are  to  be  applied  to  as  many 
different  notes;  and  whenever  the  singer  is  able 
to  apply  these  to  such  of  the  six  notes  as  they 
properly  belong  to,  he  will  be  able  to  sing  his 
devotions  with  ease.  When  you  hear  any  Neuma, 
examine  in  your  own  mind  which  of  these  particles 
does  best  agree  with  its  ending,  so  as  that  the  final 
note  of  the  Neuma,  and  the  principal  particles  may 
be  equisonous,  whereby  you  will  be  certain  that  the 
Neuma  ends  in  that  note  with  which  the  particle 
agreeing  therewith  begins:  but  if  you  undertake 
any  written  cantus  which  you  never  saw  before, 
you  must  sing  it  often  over,  that  you  may  be  able 
to  end  every  Neuma  properly,  so  that  the  end  of 
each  Neuma  may  in  the  same  manner  be  joined 
with  the  beginning  of  the  particle  which  begins 
by  the  same  note  in  which  the  Neuma  ends.  By 
this  method  you  will  presently  be  able  to  sing  any 
new  cantus  by  the  notes ;  and  when  you  hear  any 
that  is  not  noted,  you  will  soon  perceive  how  it  is 
to  be  written  down,  in  the  doing  whereof  this  rule 
will  greatly  assist  you.  I  have  set  down  some 
short  symphonies  through  every  note  of  these  par- 
ticles, and  when  you  shall  carefully  have  looked 
them  over,  you  will  be  glad  to  find  out  the  depres- 
sions and  elevations  of  every  note  in  order  in  the 
beginnings  of  these  particles :  but  if  you  should 
have  a  mind  to  attemperate  certain  particles  of 
different  symphonies  by  connexion,  you  may  by 
a  very  short  and  easy  rule  learn  all  the  difficult  and 
manifold  varieties  of  Neumas ;  but  these  cannot  all 
be  so  well  explained  by  letter,  and  would  be  more 
plainly  opened  in  a  familiar  colloquy. 

A 

F  Alme  rector  mores  nobis  sacrato ;  Summe  pater  ser- 

D 

A 

F  via  toia  miserere ;  Salos  nostra  honor  noster  esto  Dens. 

D 

A 

F  Dens,  jndex  Justus  fortis,  et  patiens :  Tibi  totus  8er> 

D 

A 

F  vit  mundos  uni,  Deus.    Stabtmt  just!  ante  dominum 

D 

A 

F  Semper  Issti :  Domino  laudes  omnis  creatura  dicat.* 

He  then  proceeds  thus:  *ln  writing  we  have 
twenty-three  letters,  but  in  every  cantus  we  have 
only  seven  notes;  for  as  there  are  seven  days  in 
a  week,  so  are  there  seven  notes  in  music,  for  all 
that  are  added  above  are  the  same,  and  are  sung 
alike  through  the  whole,  differing  in  nothing  but 
that  they  are  sounded  doubly  higher.  We  say 
there  are  seven  grave,  and  seven  acute,  and  that  the 
seconct  t>fdeT  of  seven  letters  is  written  different 
from  the  other  in  this  manner  : — 


a 

h 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

*  It  is  supposed  that  the  above  are  the  initial  sentences  of  some 
hymns  or  other  offices  anciently  used  in  the  church,  and  which  were 
part  of  the  choral  serrice.  Ouido  has  intimated  that  these  examples 
can  hardly  be  rendered  intelligible  without  a  verbal  explanation ;  but 
it  Is  conjectured  by  the  letters  D  F  A,  that  they  are  to  be  sung  in  the 
first  of  the  ecclesiastical  tones,  that  having  A  for  iu  dominant,  and  D 
for  iU  flnaL 


Towards  the  end  of  this  tract  Guido  directs  the 
manner  of  constructing  and  dividing  the  monochord, 
'Which  because  he  has  done  it  more  at  large  in  the 
Micrologus,  we  forbear  to  speak  of  here;  the  rest 
of  the  epistle  is  taken  up  with  a  short  disquisition 
I  on  the  ecclesiastical  tones,  at  the  close  whereof  he 
recommends  the  perusal  of  his  Micrologus,  and  also 
a  Manual,  written  with  great  perspicuity  by  the 
most  reverend  abbot  Obdo,t  from  whose  example 
he  owns  he  has  somewhat  deviated,  choosing,  as  he 
says,  to  follow  Boetius,  though  he  gives  it  as  his 
^  opinion  that  his  work  is  fitter  for  Philosophers  than 
Singers. 

The  Micrologus,  though,  as  its  title  imports, 
a  short  discourse,  is  considerably  longer  than  the 
former  tract  The  title  of  it,  as  given  by  some 
transcriber  of  his  manuscript,  is,  Micrologus,  id  est 
brevis  Sermo  in  Musica,  editus  a  Domine  Guidone 
piissimo  Monacho  et  peritissimo  Musico. 

In  this  tract,  too,  the  author  complains  very  feel- 
ingly of  the  envy  of  the  times,  and  the  malignity 
of  his  detractors. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  Micrologus  to  Theodald, 
the  bishop  of  Arezzo,  his  diocesan,  Guido  confesses 
the  goodness  of  his  patron  in  vouchsafing  to  become 
his  associate  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  he  attributes  to  a  desire  to  comfort  and  support 
him  under  the  weight  of  his  bodily  and  mental 
infirmities,  and  acknowledges,  that  if  his  endeavours 
are  productive  of  any  good  to  mankind,  the  merit 
of  it  is  due  to  his  patron,  and  not  to  him.  He  says 
that  when  music  was  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
church,  he  laboured  in  the  art  not  in  Miin,  seeing 
that  his  discoveries  in  it  were  made  public  by  the 
authority,  and  under  the  protection  of  his  patron, 
who  as  he  had  regulated  the  church  of  St  Donatus, 
over  which  it  was  his  office  to  preside,  so  had  he 
rendered  the  servants  thereof,  by  those  privileges 
by  him  conferred  on  them,  respectable  amongst  the 
clergy.  He  adds,  that  it  is  matter  of  surprise  to  him 
to  fimd  that  the  boys  of  the  church  of  Arezzo  should, 
in  the  art  of  modulation,  excel  the  old  men  of  other 
churches ;  and  professes  to  explain  the  rules  of  the 
art  for  the  honour  of  their  house,  not  in  the  manner 
of  the  philosophers,  but  so  as  to  be  a  service  to 
their  church,  and  a  help  to  their  boys,  for  that  the 
art  had  a  long  time  lain  hid,  and,  though  very 
difficult,  had  never  been  sufficiently  explained. 

The  dedication  is  followed  by  a  prologue,  in  which 
the  author  attributes  to  the  grace  of  God  the  success 
of  his  endeavours  to  facilitate  the  practice  Of  music ; 
which  success  he  says  was  so  great,  that  the  boys 
taught  by  his  rules,  and  exercised  therein  for  the 
space  of  a  month,  were  able  to  sing  at  first  sight, 
and  without  hesitation,  music  they  had  never  heard 
before,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surprise  most  people. 

It  appears,  as  well  from  the  epistle  to  his  friend 
Michael,  as  from  the  Micrologus,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  Guido  the  only  way  of  coming  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  intervals  so  as  to  sing  them  truly,  was  by 
means  of  the  monochord  ;  for  which  reason,  though 

t  Odo  of  Cluni  of  whom,  and  also  of  his  Enchiridion,  see  an  aocount 
in  chap.  34.  of  this  work. 
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he  condemns  the  use  of  it  for  any  other  purpose 
than  the  hare  initiation  of  learners  in  the  rudiments 
of  singing,  he  constantly  recommends  the  study 
of  it  to  young  people.  In  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Micrologus  he  says,   'Whoever  desires  to  be 

*  acquainted  with  our  exercise,  must  learn  such  songs 
'  as  are  set  down  in  our  notes,  and  practise  his  hand 
'in  the  use  of  the  monochord,  and  often  meditate 

*  on  our  rules,  until  he  is  perfect  in  the  power  and 
'  nature  of  the  notes,  and  is  able  to  sing  well  at  first 
'  sight ;  for  the  notes,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
'  this  art,  are  best  to  be  discerned  in  the  monochord, 
'by  which  also  we  are  taught  how  art,  imitating 
'  nature,  has  distinguished  them.' 

Guido  proposes  that  the  monochord  shall  contain 
twenty-one  notes,  concerning  the  disposition  whereof 

'  he  speaks  thus  : — 

I  '  P^rst  set  down  r  Greek,  which  is  added  by  the 
'  modems,  then  \St  follow  the  first  seven  letters  of 
'the  alphabet,  in  capitals,  in  this  manner.  A,  B, 

fC,  D,  E,  F,  G;  and  after  these  the  same  seven 
letters  in  the  smaller  characters;  the  first  series 
denotes  the  graver,  and  the  latter  the  acuter  sounds. 
'  Nevertheless.,  among  the  smaller  letters  we  insert 

*  occasionally  b  or  J|,  the  one  character  being  round, 
'  the  other  square,  thus  a,  b,  ]],  c,  d,  e,  f,  g ;  to 
'  these  add  the  tetrachord  of  superacutes,  in  which 

*  b  is  doubled  in  the  same  manner,  aa,  bb,  J|J],  cc, 
*dd,  ee.  These  letters  make  in  all  twenty-two. 
f  r.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  a,  b,  J],  c.  d,  e,  f,  g,  aa,  bb, 
;*  bh»  ^'  ^^»  ®®»  *^®  disposition  whereof  has  hitherto 
^  been  so  perplexed  as  not  to  be  intelligible,  but  it 

'shall  here  be  made  most  clear  and  plain,  even 

*  to  boys.* 

For  the  division  of  the  monochord  he  gives  the 
following  directions : — 

'  Gamma  F  being  placed  at  one  extremity  of  the 
'  monochord,  divide  the  space  between  that  and  the 
lend  of  the  chord  into  nine  parts,  and  at  the  end 
^  of  the  first  ninth  part  place  A,  from  whence  the 
^  ancients  fixed  their  beginning ;  then  from  A  divide 
'  the  space  to  the  end  of  the  chord  into  nine  parts, 
'  and  in  the  same  manner  place  B ;  then  returning  to 
j  r ;  divide  the  whole  space  to  the  end  into  four  parts, 
f  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  fourth  part  place  C.  In 
^  the  same  manner  as  from  V  you  found  C,  by  a  division 
'  of  four  parts,  you  will  from  A  find  D  ;  from  B,  E  ; 
'  from  C,  F ;  from  D,  G ;  from  E,  a  acute ;  from  F, 
'  b  round ;  the  rest  that  follow  are  easily  found  by 

*  a  bisection  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  line  in  the 
4  manner  above  directed,  as  for  example,  in  the  middle 

/  between  B  and  the  end  place  J].    In  like  manner 

*  from  C  you  will  find  a  new  c ;  from  D  a  new  d ; 
'  from  E  another  e ;  from  F  another  f ;  and  from  G 
'  another  g ;  and  the  rest  in  the  same  manner,  pro- 
'  ceeding  upwards  or  downwards,  ad  infinitum,  un- 

*  less  the  precepts  of  the  art  should  by  their  authority 

*  restrain  it  Out  cf  the  many  and  divers  divisions  of 
'  the  monochord,  I  have  set  down  this  in  particular,  it 
'  being  easily  to  be  understood,  and  when  once  under- 

'  'stood  is  hardly  to  be  forgotten. — Here  follows 
'  another  method  of  dividing  the  monochord,  which, 


'though  not  so  easily  to  be  retained,  is  more  ex- 

*  peditiously  performed.     Divide  the  whole  into  nine. 

*  parts,  the  first  part  will  terminate  in  A,  the  second\ 

*  is  vacant ;  the  third  in  D,  the  fourth  vacant ;  the 
'  fifth  a,  the  sixth  d,  the  seventh  aa,  the  rest  vacant. 
'  Again,  divide  from  A  to  the  end  into  nine  parts ; 
'  the  first  part  will  terminate  in  B,  the  second  will 

*  be  vacant,  the  third  E,  the  fourth  vaq^t,  the  fifth 
'  ]],  the  sixth  e,  the  seventh  ]]  ]],  the  rest  vacant : 
'  again,  divide  the  whole  from  T  to  the  end  into  four 

*  parts,  the  first  will  terminate  in  C,  the  second  in  G, 

*  the  third  in  g,  and  the  fourth  finishes.  Divide 
'  from  C  to  the  end  likewise  into  four  parts,  the  first 
'  part  will  end  in  F,  the  second  in  c,  the  third  in  cc, 
'  and  the  fourth  finishes.  Divide  from  F  into  four 
'  parts,  the  first  will  end  in  b  round,  the  second  in  f : 
'  divide  from  b  round  into  four  parts,  in  the  second 
'  you  will  find  bb  round,  the  rest  are  vacant  Divide 
'  from  aa  into  four  parts,  the  first  will  be  dd,  the  rest 
'  are  vacant.  For  the  disposition  of  the  notes  these 
'  two  methods  of  division  are  sufl&cient ;  the  first  is 
'the  more  easy  to  be  remembered,  the  second  the 

*  more  expeditious.' 

Upon  this  division  of  the  monochord  he  observes, 
that  there  appears  a  greater  distance  between  some\ 
of  the  notes,  as  F,  A,  and  A,  B,  than  between  othersJ 
as  B,  C :  he  says  the  greater  distance  is  called  a^ 
tone,  and  the  lesser  a  semitone,  from  semis  an  half ; 
that  a  ditone  is  an  interval  consisting  of  two 
tones,  as  C,  t>]  IB,  tauLthat^that-ia  called  a  semi- 
ditone  which  contains  only  a  tone  and  half,  as  from 
D  to  F.  He  says  thi^  when  between  any  two  notes 
tEere  occur  in  any  order  whatever,  two  tones  and 
a  semitone,  as  from  A  to  D,  from  B  to  E,  and  from 
C  to  F,  the  extreme  sounds  make  a  diatessaron,  but 
that  a  diapente  is  greater  by  a  tone  ;  as  when  between 
any  two  notes  there  occur  three  tones  and  a  semitone, 
as  from  A  to  E,  or  from  C  to  G.  He  reckons  up 
tax  consonances,  that  is  to  say,  the  tone,  semitone, 
ditone,  semiditone,  diatessaron,  and  diapente,  to 
which  number  he  says  may  also  be  added  the  dia- 
pason as  a  seventh ;  but  that  as  it  is  seldom  intro- 
duced, it  is  not  so  commonly  ranked  among  them.* 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Micrologus  the  author  ^ 
treats  of  the  affinity  of  notes,  or,  in  other  words,  of  ^ 
the  consonances ;  those  of  the  diatessaron  and  dia-  ^ 
pente  he  explains  by  the  following  figure : — 


ABCDEFGahc 

In  the  eighth  he  shews  the  affinity  between  b  and 
Tj,  and  distinguishes  between  the  diatessaron  and 
diapente  in  this  diagram  : — 

*  The  manuscript  mutt  certainly  be  erroneous  In  this  place,  for  the 
semitone  can  in  no  sense  whatever  be  deemed  a  consonaiice ;  and  as  to 
the  diapason,  it  is  so  far  tnm  being  seldom  introduced,  that  it  it  the 
most  usual  and  perfect  of  all  the  consonances.  ' 
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Acate 
c     d     e 


Grave 
In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  he  speaks 
of  the  division  of  the  fonr  modes  into  eight,  and  says 
that  as  there  are  eight  parts  of  speech,  and  eight 
forms  of  blessedness,  t.  e.  beatitudes,  so  ought  there 
to  be  eight  modes  in  music.  In  the  fourteenth 
chapter  he  treats  more  particularly  of  the  modes, 
which  he  calls  Tropes,  and  of  the  effects  of  music : 
of  these  he  says  their  properties  are  so  different,  that 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  person  accustomed  to 
«^ififerent  countries  is  able  out  of  several  men  placed 
before  him,  to  say  'this  is  a  Spaniard,  this  an  Italian, 
'  this  a  German,  and  this  other  a  Frenchman ; '  so 
may  one  that  is  skilled  in  music  by  their  diversities 
distinguish  the  tropes.  Farther  he  ascribes  to  the 
tropes  different  properties ;  for  '  one  person,'  says  he, 
*■  delights  in  the  broken  leaps  of  the  second  authentic ; 
'  another  in  the  softness  of  the  third  plagal ;  a  third 
'  shall  be  delighted  with  the  garrulity  of  the  fourth 
*•  authentic,  and  another  shall  approve  the  mellifluous 
'  sweetness  of  the  fourth  plagal.'  As  to  the  power 
of  music,  he  says  it  is  so  great  as  to  cure  many 
diseases  of  the  human  body ;  he  cites  a  relation  of 
a  frantic  person  who  was  restored  to  reason  by  the 
music  of  Asclepiades  the  physician ;  and  mentions 
also  that  a  certain  other  person  was  by  the  sound  of 
the  lyre,  so  stirred  np  to  lust,  that  he  attempted  to 
force  into  the  chamber  of  a  young  woman  with  in- 
tent to  violate  her  chastity,  but  that  the  musician, 
immediately  changing  the  mode,  caused  him  to  desist 
from  his  purpose. 

CHAP,  xxxvn. 

AoGORDiKo  to  Guido,  cap.  xv.  four  things  are  re- 
quired in  every  cantus, — sounds,  consonances,  neumas, 
and  distinctions :  from  sounds  proceed  consonances, 
from  consonances  neumas,  and  from  neumas  dis- 
tinctions :  this  it  seems  was  the  ancient  scholastic 
division  of  vocal  music,  and  it  is  adopted  by  all  the 
monkish  writers  on  the  art  A  Neuma  is  the  smallest 
particle  of  a  cantus,  and  is  elsewhere  said  to  signify 
as  many  notes  as  can  be  sung  in  one  respiration.  By 
distinctions  the  author  seems  to  mean  nothing  more 


than  the  different  measures  of  time,  which,  for  aught 
that  any  where  appears  to  the  contrary,  were  regu- 
lated solely  by  the  metre  of  the  verse  to  which  the 
notes  were  sung.  Speaking  of  neumas,  he  says  they 
may  be  reciprocated  or  return  by  the  same  steps  as 
they  proceeded  by  ;  and  adds  that  a  cantus  is  said  to 

^be  metrical  when  it  scans  truly,  which,  if  it  be  right, 
it  will  do  even  if  sung  by  itself.  Neumas,  he  says, 
should  correspond  to  neumas,  and  distinctions  to 
distinctions,  according  to  the  perfectly  sweet  method 
of  Ambrosius.  Farther  he  says  that  the  resemblance 
between  metres  and  songs  is  not  small,  for  that 
neumas  answer  to  feet,  and  distinctions  to  verses ; 
the  neuma  answers  to  the  dactyl,  spondee,  or  iambic ; 
the  distinction  to  the  tetrameter,  the  pentameter,  or 
the  hexameter,  and  the  like.  He  adds, '  Every  cantus 
'  should  agree  with  the  subject  to  which  it  is  adapted, 

*  whether  it  be  gprave,  tranquil,  jocund,  or  exulting ; 
'  and  that  towards  the  end  of  every  distinction  the 
'  notes  should  be  thinly  disposed,  that  being  the  place 
'of  respiration;   for  we  see  that  when  race-horses 

*  approach  the  end  of  the  course  they  abate  of  their 

*  speed,  and  move  as  if  wearied.' 

Cap.  xvi.  he  treats  of  the  manifold  variety  of 
sounds  and  neumas,  and  says  that  it  ought  not  to 
seem  wonderful  that  such  a  variety  should  arise  from 
so  few  notes,  since  from  a  few  letters  syllables  are 
ibrmed,  which,  though  not  innumerable,  do  yet  pro- 
'duce  an  infinite  number  of  parts.  '  How  many  kinds 
'  of  metre '  adds  he,  '  arise  out  of  a  few  feet,  and  by 
'  how  many  varieties  is  each  capable  of  diversifica- 
'  tion  ?  but  this  he  says  is  the  province  of  the  gram- 
'marians.'  He  proceeds  to  show  what  different 
neumas  may  be  formed  from  the  six  consonances; 
lie  assumes  that  every  neuma,  or,  as  we  should  now 
sly,  every  passage,  must  necessarily  either  ascend 
or  descend;  an  ascending  neuma  he  terms  Arsis, 
a  descending,  Thesis;  these  he  says  may  be  con- 
joined :  and  farther  he  says  that  by  means  of  a  total 
or  partial  elevation  or  depression  of  any  neuma, 
different  combinations  may  be  formed,  and  a  great 
variety  of  melody  produced. 

In  cap.  xvii.  he  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  as 
whatever  is  spoken  may  be  written,  so  there  can  be  no 
cantus  formed  but  what  may  be  designed  by  letters ; 
and  here  he  exhibits  a  rule  for  a  kind  of  extem- 
poraneous musical  composition,  which  must  doubtless 
appear  very  strange  to  a  modem  :  he  says  in  singing 
no  sound  can  be  uttered  but  by  means  of  one  or  other 
of  the  five  vowels,  and  that  from  their  change  a  sweet 
concord  will  ensue ;  he  therefore  first  directs  the 
placing  the  letters  of  the  monochord,  and  the  vowels 
under  them  in  this  order : — 

r  A  B  C  D  E  F'g  a^c    defga 

ae    i    ou    aeiouaeioua 

And,  to  exemplify  their  use,  recommends  the  taking 

some  such  known  sentence  as  this  : — 

Sancte  Joannes,  meritorom  taorom  copias,  nequeo  digne  canere. 

In  this  example  the  vowels  determine  the  music  ; 
for  as  in  the  above  scheme  the  power  of  each  sound 
is  transferred  to  its  correspondent  vowel,  the  succession 
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of  the  vowels  will  exhibit  a  series  of  sounds  to  which 
every  syllable  may  be  sung  : — 


g    a 

rum  tu  ram 

/ 

\A 

f   0               Jo 

to 

0  CO                               0 

•■    A 

1 

\   A 

d    •         to        ^ 

\   net  mo 

\     ne  que     ne     ne-re 

/ 

V 

V     V 

0    a    Sano 

an 

a*                   ea 

It  is  clear  from  the  connection  between  the  vowels 
and  the  letters  of  the  monochord,  that  the  diapente 
here  made  use  of  is  taken  from  among  the  acutes ; 
because  in  the  disposition  above  made,  the  vowel 
a  answers  to  V ;  but  had  he  chosen  the  graves  for  an 
example,  the  progression  of  the  cantus  had  been 
precisely  the  same ;  for  as  d  is  to  c,  so  is  A  to  T,  and 
asfistoc,  soisCtoF;  asgistoc,  so  is  D  to  F, 
and  so  of  the  rest. 

This  it  must  be  confessed  is  but  a  fortuitous  kind 
of  melody;  it  seems  however  to  have  suited  well 
enough  with  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  which 
afifords  us  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  art  of  com- 
posing music  was  arrived  at  any  great  degree  of 
perfection.  By  the  rule  here  given  the  above  cantus 
may  easily  be  rendered  into  modem  notes,  in  which 
it  will  have  this  appearance  : — 
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The  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Micrologus  is  an 
explanation  of  the  Diaphonia,  by  which  term  we  are 
'to  understandThose  precepts  that  teach  the  use  of  the 
jorgan,  and  its  application  to  vocal  melody ;   con- 
cerning which  Guido  says,  that  supposing  the  singer 
to  utter  any  given  sound,  as  for  instance  A,  if  the 
organ  proceed  to  the  acutes,  the  A  may  be  doubled, 
as  A  D  a,  in  which  case  it  will  sound  from  A  to  D, 
a  diatessaron,  from  D  to  a,  diapente,  and  from  A  to 
'  a,  a  diapason  :  he  farther  says,  that  these  three  kinds, 
i  when  uttered  by  the  organ,  commix  together  with 
:  great  sweetness,  and  that  the  apt  copulation  of  notes 
is  called  Symphony.     He  gives  this  which  follows 
as  an  example  of  the  diaphonia : — 
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And  adds  that  a  cantus  may  be  doubled  by  the 
organ,  and  the  organ  itself  in  the  diapason,  as  much 
as  the  organist  pleases.     He  says  that  having  made 
the  doubling  of  sounds  sufficiently  clear,  he  will  ex- 
plain the  method  of  adapting  grave  sounds  to  a 
1  cantus,  in  the  doing  whereof  he  premises  that  the 
)  Diaphonia  admits  not  of  the  semitone  nor  diapente, 
but  that  it  accepts  of  the  tone,  ditone,  semicUtone, 


and  diatessaron,  among  which  consonances  the  dia- 
tessaron holds  the  principal  place.  Of  the  modes, 
which  he  calls  Tropes,  he  says  that  some  are  fit, 
some  more  fit,  and  oAers  most  fit,  for  the  Diaphonia - 
and  these  degrees  of  fitness  seem  to  bear  a  pro  4 
portion  to  the  number  of  concordant  intervals  in\ 
each.  As  an  instance  of  the  highest  degree  of  this 
kind  of  perfection,  he  mentions  the^third  and  fourth 
tones,  which  he  says  follow  kindly  and  sweetly, 
with  a  tone,  ditone,  and  diatessaron. 

In  the  nineteenth  chapter  are  contained  sundry 
examples  to  illustrate  the  precepts  delivered  in  the 
chapter  preceding,  among  which  are  the  following : — 
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The  several  precepts  contained  in  the  Micrologus, 
together  with  the  examples  above  given,  may  serve 
to  shew  the  inartificial  contexture  of  the  music  in 
those  early  days :  they  farther  tend  to  confirm  those 
accounts  which  carry  the  antiquity  of  the  organ  back 
to  a  time,  when,  from  the  uncultivated  state  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  it  would  hardly  be  supposed  that  an 
instrument  so  wonderfully  constructed  could  have 
been  fabricated.* 

After  delivering  the  precepts  of  the  J[)iaphonia,  the 
author  from  Boetius  relates  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
sonanqfisJby^Pythagoras/'"  ^e  exhorts  such  as  mean 
to  become  excellent  in  music  to  take  the  monochord  \ 
for  their  guide,  and  repeats  his  instructiona  for  making  ) 
and  dividing  it. 

A  little  farther  on  he  resumes  the  consideration  of 
the  tones,  and  is  somewhat  precise  in  ascertaining 
their  respective  limits,  and  distinguishing  between^ 
the  authentic  and  the  plagal.  He  says  that  the  same 
antiphon  may  be  sung  in  different  sounds  without 
changing  the  harmony :  or,  in  other  words,  that  it 
may  be  so  transposed,  as  that  the  sounds  may  bear  the 

*  The  state  of  the  mechanic  arts,  so  ftu*  as  they  relate  to  the  construct-' 
ing  and  makhig  the  several  utenstls  and  couTeniences  for  domestic  life, 
would,  were  it  possible  to  come  at  it,  afford  great  satisfaction  to  a  curious 
enquirer,  as  it  would  enable  him,  by  a  comparison  of  two  yery  remote 
periods,  to  estimate  the  degree  of  perfection  at  which  we  are  now  arrived. 
Few  of  those  persons,  who  are  curious  enough  to  attend  to  the  manual 
operations  of  our  English  artiflcers,  are  ignorant  that  they  work  with  an 
amazing  degrre  of  truth  ard  acciiracy.  A  very  curious  book,  now  extant, 
called  the  Book  of  St.  Alban's,  written  by  dame  JulyanK  Bemes,  prioress 
of  the  nunnenr  of  Sopwell,  near  St.  Alban's,  describes  the  method  of 
making  an  angling  rod  in  the  year  1496  ;  and  gives  us  to  understand  that 
the  mechanics  of  that  time  thought  the  neatest  method  of  hollowing 
a  stick  for  that  purpose  was  the  burning  it  thmiigh  with  a  ho^  spit ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikelv  but  that  four  hundred  years  before  that,  an  organ-pipe 
was  perforated  in  no  better  a  manner ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  same  want 
of  neatness  in  the  various  other  parts  of  that  complicated  machine  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  both  the  organ 
and  the  music  of  the  eleventh, century  were  equally  rude  and  inartiflciat. 
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same  relation  to  each  other  as  if  not  transposed.  He 
says  that  the  second  letter,  by  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand }i ,  is  rejected  as  ignoble,  and  nnfit  to  be  the 
principal  of  any  tone :  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  its 
fifth  is  defective,  as  being  less  than  a  true  diapente  by 
a  semitone. 

The  residue  of  this  tract,  the  Micrologus,  consists 
of  miscellaneous  reflections  on  the  use  and  ef&cacy  of 
music :  towards  the  close  of  it  is  the  following  tetrastic. 
Quasdam  lineas  signamus  variis  coloribus 
Ut  auo  loco  sit  sonus  mox  discemat  oculus ; 
Ordine  tertis  vocis  splendens  crocuB  radiat, 
Sexta  ejus,  sed  affinis  flayo  rubet  minio. 

Upon  which  he  observes,  that  if  a  letter  and  colour 
be  not  affixed  to  a  Neuma,  it  will  be  *  like  a  well 
without  a  rope.*  These  verses  are  an  absolute 
enigpna,  and  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  explain 
them,  did  not  a  passage  in  another  part  of  this 
author's  writings  afford  some  intimation  that  by  the 
red  line  he  intended  to  denote  the  F,  and  by  the 
(yellow  the  0  cliff :  however  we  are  not  to  look  on 
this  method  of  distinguishing  the  cliffs  by  lines  of 
different  colours  as  the  invention  of  Guido,  since  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  use  so  early  as  the  year  900, 
which  is  at  least  an  hundred  years  before  the  time 
when  he  wrote. 

He  seems  to  close  his  tract  with  an  assurance  that 
he  has  made  Uie  rules  clear,  and  laid  open  to  singers 
the  regular  and  perfect  manner  of  singing  in  a  method  ' 
unknown  to  former  times.  But  he  immediately  re- 
sumes his  subject  in  these  words,  'Temporibus  nostris 
'  super  oranes  homines  fatui  sunt  cantores;'  and  goes 
on  to  explain  some  particulars  that  are  before  but 
obscurely  treated  of;  in  the  doing  whereof  Guido 
takes  occasion  to  represent  the  woful  state  of  music, 
and  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  singers  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote ;  the  whole  is  curious,  and  will  be 
best  understood  if  given  in  his  own  words,  which 
are  nearly  these  : — 

'  In  these  our  times  no  set  of  men  are  so  infatuated 

*  as  singers ;  in  every  other  art  we  improve,  and  in 
'  time  attain  to  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge  than 
*we  derived  from  our  teachers:  thus  by  reading 

*  over  the  simple  psalter,  boys  are  enabled  to  read 

*  other  books ;  the  countryman  by  use  and  exercise 
'  acquires  the  knowledge  of  agriculture ;  he  who  has 

*  pruned  one  vine,  planted  one  shrub,  or  loaded  one 
'  ass,  is  able  not  only  to  do  the  same  again,  but  to  do 

*  it  better ;  but,  miserable  disciples  of  singers,  they, 

*  though  they  should  practise  every  day  for  an  hun- 

*  dred  years,  would  never  be  able  to  sing  even  one 

*  little  antiphon  themselves,  nor  without  the  help  of 

*  a  master,  but  lose  as  much  time  in  attaining  to  sing, 
as  would  have  enabled  them  fully  to  understand 
the  divine  writ  And  what  is  more  to  be  lamented 
is,  that  many  clerks  of  the  religious  orders,  and 

*  monks  too,  neglect  the  psalms,  the  nocturnals  and 

*  vigils,  and  other  lessons  of  piety,  by  which  we  are 

*  led  to  everlasting  glory,  while  they  with  a  most 
'  foolish  and  assiduous  labour  prosecute  the  art  of 
'  singing,  which  they  are  never  able  to  attain.  Who 
*then  can  refrain  from  tears  to  see  such  an  evil 

*  creep  into  the  church  ?  from  whence  such  discord 


'  ensues,  that  we  are  unable  to  celebrate  the  divine 
'  offices.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  this  ignorance  of  their 
*dnty  begets  reproach,  from  whence  proceeds  con- 
'  tention ;  scarce  the  scholar  with  the  master  can 

*  agree,  and  much  less  one  fellow  scholar  with  another. 

*  Neither  is  there  any  uniformity  of  music  at  this 
'  day  in  the  churches ;  for  there  are  as  many  kinds 
'  of  antiphons  as  there  are  masters ;  insomuch  that 

*  no  one  can  say  as  heretofore,  this  is  the  antiphon 
'  of  Gregory,  or  Leo,  or  Albert,  or  any  other ;  but 

*  every  one  either  varies  these,  or  forms  others  at  his 

*  pleasure.  It  ought  not  therefore  to  give  offence  if  I 
'  contend  with  the  corruptions  of  the  times,  and  en- 

*  deavour  to  render  the  practice  of  music  conformable 
'  to  the  rules  of  the  art :  and  as  all  these  corruptions 
'  have  arisen  from  the  ignorance  of  musicians,  I  must 
'  earnestly  request  that  no  one  will  presume  to  make 

*  antiphons,  unless  he  be  well  skilled  in  the  art  of 
'  forming  them  according  to  the  known  and  established 

*  rules  of  music  ;  it  being  most  certain  that  he  who  is 

*  not  the  disciple  of  truth  will  be  a  teacher  of  error. 

*  And  for  these  reasons  I  intend,  with  the  help  of 
'  God,  to  note  down  a  book  of  antiphons,  by  means 
'whereof  any  assiduous  person  may  attain  to  sing 

*  truly,  and  without  hesitation  ;  and  if  any  one  doubts 

*  the  efficacv  of  our  method,  let  him  come  and  see 
'  what  our  little  boys  can  do,  who  labouring  under 
'  their  ignorance,  as  not  being  able  to  read  the  com- 

*  mon  psalter,  are  yet  capable  of  singing  the  music  to 
'  it,  and  can  without  the  help  of  a  master  sing  the 
'  notes,  though  they  cannot  pronounce  the  words.* 

The  letters  of  Gregory,  he  says,  *  are  so  disposed, 
'  that  if  a  note  be  repeated  ever  so  often  it  will  always 
'  have  the  same  character ;  but  the  better  to  distin- 
'  guish  the  order  of  notes,  lines  are  drawn  near  to 
'  each  other,  and  notes  are  placed  on  these  lines,  and 
'  also  on  the  spaces  between  the  lines.'  He  adds, '  we 
'  make  use  of  two  colours,  yellow  and  red,  by  means 

*  whereof  I  give  a  rule  very  useful  and  convenient 
'  for  finding  out  the  tone  and  the  letter  of  the  mono- 
'  chord,  to  which  any  given  neuma  is  to  be  referred. 
'There  are  seven  letters  in  the  monochord;  and 
'  wherever  you  see  the  yellow  it  is  the  sign  of  the 
'  third  letter,  and  wherever  red  it  denotes  the  sixth, 
'  whether  the  colours  are  drawn  in  the  lines  or  over 
'  them.* 

This  is  the  passage  above  hinted  at  as  containing  a 
solution  of  the  enigmatical  tetrastic  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  Micrologus :  the  author  has  said  that  the  letters 
of  the  monochord  are  seven ;  it  is  supposed  that  he 
means  to  exclude  F  from  the  number,  as  the  chord  of 
which  that  letter  is  a  sign  is  assumed;  if  so,  the 
letters  must  be  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  G,  and  then  the 
yellow  line  will  denote  the  place  of  C,  and  the  red 
that  of  F.  Father  Martini,  who  had  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  a  greater  variety  of  missals  and  other 
manuscripts  than  are  to  be  found  in  this  country, 
makes  no  scruple  to  assert  that  this  is  Guide's  mean- 
ing, and  produces  divers  fragments  from  ancient 
books  of  the  church -offices,  which  have  both  a  yellow 
and  a  red  line,  the  first  ever  with  the  letter  C,  and 
the  other  w\th  F,  in  the  usual  place  of  the  cliff. 

The  examples  of  the  use  of  the  yellow  and  red  lines 
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§  reduced  by  Martini  are  very  many,  but  as  the  lines 
o  all  stand  single,  and  as  upon,  above,  and  below 
them  divers  characters  are  placed,  which  bear  not  the 
least  resemblance  to  the  points  used  by  Guido  and 
his  successors,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  va- 
riety of  colors  was  not  originally  adapted  to  a  method 
of  notation  in  use  before  his  time,  notwithstanding 
that  it  coincides  so  well  with  the  stave.  But  Kircher, 
in  the  Musurgia,  tome  I.  pag.  555,  has  reduced  this 
question  to  a  certainty;   and,  notwithstanding  the 
general  opinion,  that  before  the  time  of  Guido  the 
only  method  of  notation  in  use  was  by  the  Roman 
capital  and  small  letters,  which  St.  Gregory  intro- 
duced. Martini  proves  that  the  notators,  as  they  are 
called,  of  that  time,  made  use  of  certain  marks  in  this 
form    (f  JX  u/'**^:*    ^^^    ^    *^    ^"^^s    of 
dififerent  colours,  Kircher  relates  that  he  had  found 
in  the  monastery  of  Vallombrosa  sundry  very  ancient 
books,  written  for  the  use  of  the  choir  there,  before 
the  time  of  Guido  ;  and  that  the  method  of  notation 
in  those  books  was  by  a  red  line,  wnth  certain  notes 
or  points  placed  in  different  situations  above  and 
below,  according  to  the  intervals  intended  to   be 
marked  by  them.f    Nivers  speaks  also  to  the  same 
purpose ;  for  enquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  he  assigns  for  one, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  method  of  notation  before  the 
time  of  Guido  ;  for  he  says  till  his  reformation  of  the 
scale,  the  characters  were  only  small  points,  commas, 
accents,  and  certain  little  oblique  strokes,  occasionally 
interposed ;  which  great  variety  of  minute  figures  he 
says  was  very  difficult  to  comprehend,  still  more  to 
retain,  and  impossible  to  reduce  to  practice  without 
the  assistance  of  a  master.     In  proof  of  this  assertion 
he  waives  the  authority  of  Kircher,  who  has  mentioned 
the  same  fact,  and  says  that  he  engaged  in  an  exact 
and  laborious  research  among  the  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts in  the  library  of  the  king  of  France,  and  in 
that  of  St  Germain  De  Prez,  and  others.     Nay,  he 
says  that  he  had  caused  the  Vatican  to  be  searched, 
and  had  received  from  thence,  memoirs  and  extracts 
from  manuscript  antiphonaries,  and  graduals,  many 
of  which  were  above  nine  hundred  years  old,  in 
which  these  characters  appear.    He  farther  says,  that 
in  this  method  of  notation,  by  points  and  other  marks, 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  difference  between 
the  tone  and  semitone,  which  is  in  effect  saying  that 
the  whole  contrivance  was  inartificial,  productive  of 
error,  and  of  very  little  worth.     Dissertation  sur 
le  Chant  Gregorien,  chap.  vi.     Specimens  of  this 
method   of  notation,  taken  from   Martini,   vol.  I. 
pag.  184,  are  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  No.  42.  J 

*  Stor.  delU  Muiica,  pag.  18S. 

f  What  Ouldo  hat  laid  retpeetiner  the  stations  of  the  cllffk,  and  the 
praetioe  of  disthigutshinR  them  hy  red  and  yellow  lines,  is  eonflnned  by 
the  specimens  firom  Martini  (Appendix,  48. ) ;  but  it  may  here  be  remarlced 
that  they  were  alvo  distinguished  by  lines  of  a  different  thickness  from 
the  others  In  the  stave,  as  appears  by  an  example,  taken  from  the  Lexicon 
Diplomatfcum  of  Johannes  Ludolphus  Walther,  foL  Ulm.  1756.  (See 
Appendix.  No.  41. 

I  There  has  lately  been  discorered  in  the  library  of  Bennet  college  in 
Cunbridge,  a  manuscript  containing  examples  of  the  method  of  notation 
by  irregular  points  above  spoken  of;  and  a  learned  and  ingenious 
gentleman  of  that  college  has  furnished  this  work  with  the  following 
article  Arom  the  catalogue  of  that  collection : — 

473.  N.  xxxTiiL  Codes  membranaceous  minorls  forms,  ante  Con- 
qnikitionem  exaratuf ,    Hymni  (sive  ut  ssepius  in  hoe  Codice  nominantur 


From  what  has  heen  said  some  idea  may  he  formed 
of  the*  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Micrologus,  and 
other  tracts  of  Guido.  Whether  he  was  the  author 
of  any  other  than  have  been  mentioned,  is  not  easy 
to  determine ;  but  it  seems  that  those  from  which  the 
foregoing  extracts  are  taken,  contain  as  much  of  his 
doctrine  as  he  thought  communicable  by  writing; 
for  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  frequently  takes  oc- 
casion to  say  that  some  particulars  of  it  are  not  to  be 
understood  but  by  a  familiar  conversation,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  most  of  his  readers  must  entertain 
the  same  opinion. 

It  no  where  appears  that  any  of  his  works  were 
ever  printed,  except  that  Baronius,  in  his  Annales 
Ecclesiastici,  tom.  XI.  pag.  73,  has  given  at  length 
the  epistle  from  him  to  his  friend  Michael  of  Pom- 
posa,  and  that  to  Theodald,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  prefixed 
to  the  Micrologus,  and  yet  the  writers  on  music  speak 
of  the  Microlo^s  as  of  a  book  in  the  hands  of  every 
one.  Martini  cites  several  manuscripts  of  Guido,  as 
namely,  two  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  the 
one  written  about  the  twelfth  century,  the  other  less 
ancient :  another  amon}<  the  archives  of  the  chapter 
of  Pistoja,  a  city  in  Tuscany ;  and  a  third  in  the 
Mediceo -Laurenziano  library  at  Florence,  of  the 
fifteenth  century:  these  are  clearly  the  Micrologus. 
Of  the  Epistle  to  Michael  of  Pomposa,  together  with 
the  Argumentum  novi  Cantus  inveniendi,  he  mentions 
only  one,  which  he  says  is  somewhere  at  Ratisbon  §. 
Of  the  several  tracts  above-mentioned,  the  last  ex- 
cepted, a  manuscript  is  extant  in  the  library  of  Baliol 
college  in  Oxford.  Several  fragments  of  the  two  first, 
in  one  volume,  are  also  among  the  Harleian  manu- 
scripts now  in  the  British  Museum,  Numb.  3199,  but 
so  very  much  mutilated,  that  they  afibrd  but  small 
satisfaction  to  a  curious  enquirer.  The  Baliol  manu- 
script contains  also  the  Enchiridion  of  Odo,  which 
Guido,  at  the  close  of  the  Argumentum  novi  Cantus 
inveniendi,  highly  commends;  as  also  the  tract  of 
Bemo  abbot  of  Hichenou  before  mentioned. 

The  above  particulars  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
Guido,  which  have  indeed  the  merit  of  being  imme- 
diately collected  from  his  own  writings,  are  possibly 
all  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  learn  about  him ;  for 
by  a  kind  of  fatality,  very  difiicult  to  account  for,  his 
memory  lives  only  in  his  inventions,  and  though  there 
is  scarce  a  dictionary,  not  to  mention  the  innumerable 
tracts  that  direct  the  practice  of  vocal  music,  but 
mention  him  as  having  taken  the  syllables  ut,  re, 
HI,  FA,  SOL,  LA  from  a  hymn  of  St  John  the  Baptist, 
and  applied  them  to  certain  notes  in  the  scale  of  music, 
yet  no  one  author  of  credit,  if  we  except  cardinal 
Baronius,  and  he  seems  more  desirous  of  recording 
the  Invention,  than  perpetuating  the  Memory  of  its 
author,  has  thought  him  worthy  of  a  more  honourable 
testimony  than  is  every  day  given  by  the  writers  of 
Bibiotheques,  Memoirs,  and  Anecdotes,  to  any  scrib- 
bling professor  of  the  Belles  Lettres. 

This  supineness,  or  ignorance,  or  whatever  else  it 

Tropi)  recitandi  diebus  Dominids  et  festis  Inter  sacra  celebranda  earn 
notis  musids. 

The  last  specimen  in  this  plate  is  inserted  Arom  the  manuscript  thus 
described. 

}  Stoxia  della  Musica,  passim,  et  pag.  457,  Guiso. 
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may  deserve  to  be  called,  with  respect  to  Guido  and 
his  improvements,  has  been  the  source  of  many  mis- 
takes, as  namely,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  music  in 
consonance,  and  of  the  organ  and  harpsichord ;  and 
that  he  was  the  first  that  introduced  the  practice  of 
descant  in  singing.  In  the  course  of  the  present  work 
some  of  these  inventions  have  been,  and  the  others 
severally  will  be,  fixed  at  periods  very  remote  from 
that  in  which  Guido  lived  :  at  present  it  shall  suffice 
to  refute  them  by  saying,  that  as  to  the  organ,  it  was 
invented  long  before  ;*  and  farther,  Guido  himself  in 
his  Micrologus  frequently  mentions  the  organ  as  an 
instrument  in  common  use  in  his  time.  As  to  the 
harpsichord,  the  name  of  it,  or  of  the  spinnet,  of 
which  it  is  manifestly  but  an  improvement,  does  not 
once  occur  .in  the  writings  of  the  monkish  musicians 
who  wrote  after  Guido,  nor  in  the  works  of  Chaucer, 
who  seems  to  have  occasionally  mentioned  all  the 
various  instruments  in  use  in  his  time.  Gower 
indeed  speaks  of  an  instrument  called  the  citole,  in 
these  verses : — 

He  taughte  hir  dll  {he  was  certeyne 

Of  harpe,  citole,  and  of  riote^ 

With  many  a  tewne,  and  many  a  note. 

Coufessio  Amantis,  fol.  178,  b. 

And  by  an  ancient  list  of  the  domestic  establish- 
ment of  Edward  III.  it  appears  that  he  had  in  his 
service  a  musician  called  a  cyteller,  or  cysteller  :  the 
citole  or  cistole,  derived  from  cistella,  a  little  chest, 
might  probably  be  an  instrument  resembling  a  box 
with  strings  on  the  top  or  belly,  which  by  Qie  ap- 
plication of  the  tastatura  or  key -boards  borrowed 


from  the  organ,  and  jacks,  became  a  spinnet.  But 
as  to  the  harpsichord,  the  earliest  description  of  it 
which,  after  a  careful  research,  could  be  found,  is 
that  of  Ottomarus  Luscinius,  in  his  Musurgia,  pub- 
lished at  Straflburg,  in  1536.  As  to  descilnt,  it  was 
the  invention,  as  some  imagine,  of  Bede,  and  he  lived 
under  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  about  the  year  673  ;  and 
lastly,  whether  the  common  use  of  the  organ  and  the 
practice  of  descant,  do  not  pre-suppose  music  in  con- 
sonance, is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  all  who 
profess  to  know  any  thing  of  the  science. 

As  Guido  made  no  pretensions  to  great  learning, 
or  skill  in  philosophy,  but  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  study  of  his  psalter  and  the 
church  offices,  no  one  of  the  many  writers  who  have 
occasionally  mentioned  him,  has  entered  into  the 
particulars  either  of  his  character  or  his  institution ; 
but  his  reformation  of  the  scale,  his  improvement  of 
the  stave,  and  the  jnethod  of  notation  invented  by 
him,  which  has  introduced  into  the  world  a  kind  of 
universal  character,f  bespeak  his  merit  more  than 
the  most  laboured  encomium  could  do,  and  have  pro- 
cured him  a  reputation  that  must  in  all  probability 
endure  as  long  as  the  love  of  music  shall  subsbt 

t  It  it  literally  true,  that  for  the  purpote  of  representing  mvileal 
sounds  by  writing,  the  system  of  Guido  is  an  universal  character;  and 
every  day's  experience  informs  us  that  men  of  diflerent  countries,  and 
who  speak  diflerent  languages,  and  therefore  are  incapable  of  verbal 
communication,  have  yet  the  same  idea  of  the  power  of  the  musical 
characters,  which  they  discover  by  their  readiness  in  performing  compo- 
sitions that  they  have  never  studied.  And  this  eonsideratitm  baa 
induced  some  men  to  assert  that  the  scale  of  music  might  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  an  alphabet.  Bishop  Wilkins  first  started  this 
notion,  and  it  is  very  ingeniously  prosecuted  in  his  tract  entitled  The 
secret  and  swift  Messenger,  chap,  zviii.  and  by  Mr.  Oidys  in  the  life  of 
Peter  Bales,  the  famous  penman,  in  the  Biographla  Britanniea. 
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The  system  of  Guido,  and  the  method  invented 
by  him  for  facilitating  the  practice  of  vocal  melody, 
was  received  with  universal  applause,  and  in  general 
adopted  throughout  Europe.  The  clergy,  no  doubt, 
favoured  it  as  coming  from  one  of  their  own  order ; 
and  indeed  they  continued  to  be  the  only  cultivators 
of  music  in  general  for  many  centuries  after  his  time. 
The  people  of  England  have  long  been  celebrated 
for  their  love  of  cathedral  music ;  not  only  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France,  but  here  also,  the  omces  were 
multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  improvements  made 
in  music;  and  a  great  emulation  arose,  among 
diiferent  fraternities,  which  should  excel  in  the  com- 
position of  music  to  particular  antiphons,  hymns, 
and  other  parts  of  divine  service.  It  farther  appears, 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
order  of  worship  was  not  so  settled  but  that  a  latitude 
was  left  for  every  cathedral  church  to  establish  each 
a  formulary  for  itself,  which  in  time  was  called  its 
Use :  of  this  practice  there  are  the  plainest  inti- 
mations in  the  preface  to  the  Common  Prayer  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  J     And  we  elsewhere  learn,  that 

}  '  And  where  heretofore  there  hath  beene  great  dirersitte  in  saying 
and  singing  in  churches  within  this  realme ;  some  following  Salisburie 
<  use,  some  Hereford  use,  some  the  use  of  Bangor,  some  of  Torke,  and 

*  some  of  Lyneolne.    Now  from  henceforth  all  the  whole  realme  shall 

*  have  but  one  use.'    Upon  which  passage  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the 


of  the  several  uses  which  had  obtained  in  this  king- 
dom, that  of  Sarum,  established  anno  1077,  was  the 
most   followed;   and   that  hence  arose  the  adage 

*  Secundum  usum  Sarum.*  § 

Of  the  origin  of  the  use  of  Sarum  there  are 
several  relations,  none  of  which  do  great  honour  to 
its  inventor  Osmund,  bishop  of  that  see.  Bale,  of 
whom  indeed  it  may  be  said,  that  almost  all  his 
writings  are  libels,  has  given  this  account  of  him, 
and  the  occasion  of  framing  it: — 'Ofmundus  was 

*  a  man  of  great  adventure  and  policye  in  hys  tymc, 
'  not  only  concernynge  robberyes,  but  alfo  the  ilaughter 

*  of  men  in  the  warres  of  kyng  Wyllyam  Conquerour: 

*  whereupon  he  was  firft  the  grande  captayne  of  Saye» 

*  in  Normandy,  and  afterwards  earle  of  Dorfet,  and 
*alfo  hygh-chauncellour  of  Englande.  As  Herman, 
'  the  bylhop  of  Saliibury,  was  dead,  he  gaue  over  all, 

*  and  fuccceded  him  in  that  byfhopryck,  to  Ijruc,  as  it 
'  were,  in  a  fecuryte  or  ealc  in  hys  lattre  age;  for  than 

*  was  the  church  become  JefabeFs  pleafaunt  and  eafy 

*  cowch.     His  cautels  were  not  fo  fyne  in  the  other 

northern  parts,  the  use  of  the  archiepiseopal  church  of  York  prevailed ; 
in  South  Wales,  that  of  Hereford;  in  North  Wales,  that  of  Bangor; 
and  in  other  places,  the  use  of  other  of  the  principal  sees,  particularly 
that  of  Lincoln.  Aylifle's  Parergon,  pag.  S56.  Bum'»-£ceL  Law 
Tol.  II.  pag.  278. 
f  Vid.  FttUer's  Worthies  in  WUU,  pag.  146. 
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*  kynde  for  deftruftyon  of  bodyes ;  but  they  were  alfo 

*  as  good   in   thys,  for  deftru6lyon   of  fowles.     To 

*  obfcure  the   glory   of  the   gofpel   preachynge,   and 

*  augment   the   filthyneife   of  ydolatry,   he   praftyfed 

*  an  ordynary  of  popylh  ceremonyes,  the  whyche  he 
'  entytled   a   Confuetudynary,  or   ufual   boke  of  the 

*  churche.     Hys   fyrft  occafyon  was   thys :    a   great 

*  battayle  chaunced   at  Glaftenburye,  whyls   he   was 

*  bylhop,   betweene   Turftinus,   the   abbot,   and   hys 

*  monkes,  wherein  fome  of  them  were   flayne,  and 

*  fome  fore  wounded,  as  is  fayd  afore.     The  caufe  of 

*  that  battayle  was  thys :  Turftinus  contempnynge 
'  their  quere  fcrvyce,  than  called  the  ufe  of  Saint 
'  Gregory,  compelled  hys  monkes  to  the  ufe  of  one 
'  Wyllyam,  a  monke  of  Fifcan,  in  Normandy.  Upon 
'  thys,  Ofmundus  devyfed  that   ordynary   called   the 

*  Ufe  of  Sarum,  whyche  was  afterwards  received  in 

*  a   manner  of  all   Englande,   Irelande,   and   Wales. 

*  Every  Syr  Sander  Slyngeftjy  had  a  boke  at  hys  belte 

*  thereof,  called  hys  PortaiTe,  contaynynge  many  fuper- 
'  ftycyoufe  fables  and  lyes,  the  teftament  of  Chryft  fet 

*  at  nought.     For  thys  afle  was  that  brothel  byfhop 

*  made  a  popylh  god  at  Salifbury.'* 

Fox,  a  writer  not  quite  bo  bitter  as  the  former, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  matter : — 

*A  great  contention  chanced  at  Glayftenbure,  be- 

*  twecne  Thurftanus,  the  abbat,  and  his  convent,  in 

*  the  daies  of  William  Conqueror,  which  Thurftanus 

*  the  laid  William  had  brought  out  of  Normandy, 
'  from  the  abbey  of  Cadonum,  and  placed  him  abbat 

*  of  Glaftenburye.     The  caufe  of  this  contentious  bat- 

*  tell  was,  for  that  Thurftanus  contemning  their  quier 
'  fervice,  then  called  the  Ufe  of  S.  Gregory,  compelled 
'  his  monkes  to  the  ufe  of  one  William,  a  monke  of 
'Fifcan,  in  Normandy:  whereupon  came  ftrife  and 

*  contentions  amongft  them ;  firft  in  words,  then  from 

*  words  to  blowcs,  after  blowes,  then  to  armour.  The 
'  abbat,  with  his  gard  of  hameft  men,  fell  upon  the 

*  monks,  and  drave  them  to  the  fteps  of  the  high  altar, 

*  where  two  were  flain,  eight  were  wounded  with 
'  ftiafts,  swords,  and  pikes.     The  monb,  then  driven 

*  to  fuch  a  ftrait  and  narrow  fhift,  were  compelled  to 

*  defend  themfelves  with  formes  and  candlefticb,  where- 

*  with  they  did  wound  certaine  of  the  fouldiers.     One 

*  monk  there  was,  an  aged  man,  who,  inftead  of  his 

*  fhield,  took  an  image  of  the  crucifix  in  his  armes 

*  for  his  defence ;  which  image  was  wounded  in  the 
'  breaft  by  one  of  the  bowmen,  whereby  the  monk 

*  was  faved.     My  ftory  addeth  more,  that  the  ftriker, 

*  incontinent  upon  the  fame,  fell  mad ;  which  favoreth 

*  of  fome  monkifh  addition,  befides  the  text.  This 
'  matter  being  brought  before  the  king,  the  abbat  was 

*  fent   again   to   Cadonum,  and  the  monkes,  by  the 

*  conunandement  of  the  king,  were  fcattered  in  hr 

*  countries.     Thus,  by  the  occafion  hereof,  Ofmundus, 

*  biihop  of  Salin)ury,  deviled  that  ordinary  which  is 

*  called  the  Ufe  of  Sarum,  and  was  afterwards  received, 
'  in  a  manner  through  all  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales. j* 

*  The  second  Part,  or  Contynuacyon  of  the  Englyth  Votary  es, 
fbL  8«.  b. 

t  It  appears  from  Lyndwood,  not  only  that  the  use  of  Sarum  prevailed 
almost  throughout  the  province  of  Canterbury,  but  that  in  respect  thereof 
the  biihop  of  that  diocese  claimed,  by  ancient  usage  and  custom,  to 


'  And  thus  much  for  this  matter,  done  in  the  time  of 
'  this  king  William.'f 

As  to  the  formulary  itself,  we  meet  with  one  called 
the  Use  of  Sarum,  translated  into  English  by  Miles 
Coverdale,  bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments of  Fox,  vol.  III.  pag.  3,  which  in  truth  is  but 
a  partial  representation  of  the  subject ;  for  the  TJse 
of  Sarum  not  only  regulated  the  form  and  order  of 
celebrating  the  mass,  but  prescribed  the  rule  and 
office  for  all  the  sacerdotal  functions ;  and  these  are 
contained  in  separate  and  distinct  volum'fes,  as  the 
Missal  itself,  printed  by  Richard  Hamillon,  anno 
1554 ;  the  Manual,  by  Francis  Regnault,  at  Paris, 
anno  1530 ;  Hymns,  with  the  notes,  by  John  Kyngs- 
ton  and  Henry  Sutton,  Lond.  1555 ;  the  Primer,  and 
other  compilations  :  all  which  are  expressly  said  to 
be  *ad  usum  ecclesi»  Sarisburiensis.*  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  seems  to  have  followed  Fox  rather  implicity 
in  the  explanation  which  he  gives  of  the  Use  of  Sarum 
in  his  Glossary,  pag.  501. 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
assign  the  reasons  for  that  authority  and  independence 
of  the  church  of  Salisbury  which  the  framing  a  liturgy, 
to  call  it  no  more,  for  its  own  proper  use,  and  especially 
the  admission  of  that  liturgy  into  other  cathedrals, 
supposes  :  but  this  is  certain,  that  the  church  of 
Sarum  was  distinguished  by  divers  customs  and 
usages  peculiar  to  itself,  and  that  it  adopted  others 
which  the  practice  of  other  churches  had  given  a 
sanction  to  :  among  the  latter  was  one  so  remarkable 
as  to  have  been  the  subject  of  much  learned  enquiry.  § 

The  usage  here  particularly  alluded  to,  is  that  of 
electing  a  Bishop  from  among  the  choristers  of  the 

execute  the  office  of  precentor,  and  to  govern  the  choir,  whenever  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  performed  divine  service  in  the  presence  of 
the  college  of  bishops.    *  Quasi  tota  provincls  [Cantuariensis]  nunc  usum 

*  sequltur ; '  and  adds,  as  one  reason  of  it,  *  Episcopiu  namque  Sarum 
Mn  collegio  episcoporum  est  prscentor,  et  teroporibus  quibus  archl- 
'episcopus  Cantuariensis  solenniter  oelebrat  divina,  prssente  collegio 
'  episcoporum,  chorum  in  divhiis  officiis  regere  debet,  de  observantift  et 
'  consuetudine  antiqu&.'  Provinciale,  tit.  De  Perils,  cap.  ult.  [AngUcansi 
Ecdesis]  Ver.  Usum  Sarum.  Gibs.  Cod.  pag.  294.  And  an  instance 
of  the  actual  exercise  of  the  office  of  precentor  or  chanter  at  a  public 
solemnity,  by  a  bishop  of  Salisburv,  occurs  in  an  account  of  the  christen- 
ing of  prince  Arthur  in  the  Collectanea  of  Leland,  vol.  III.  pag.  208. 
and  is  thus  related :— *  The  bishop  of  Ely  was  deken,  and  rede  the 

*  gospel.    The  bishop  of  Rochester  bar  the  crosse,  and  redde  th*  episteU. 

*  The  bishop  of  Saresbury  was  channter,  and  beganne  the  office  of  the 
'  masse.'  The  Bishop  of  Salisbwy  officiated  a*  Precentor  or  Chanter  ai 
the  Coronation  of  King  George  III.  and  his  Chteen.  The  Precentor's  fee  of 
old  on  the  eorotuUion  day  loas  a  mark  of  gold.  Stryp^s  StoWt  book  VI, 
pag.  13. 

t  Acts  and  Monuments,  Lond.  1640,  vol.  I.  pag.  288. 

$  See  a  tract  entitled  Episcopus  Puerorum  in  Die  Innocentium,  or 
a  Discovery  of  an  ancient  Custom  In  the  Church  of  Sarum,  of  miJdng 
an  anniversary  Bishop  among  the  Choristers;  it  was  written  at  the 
instance  of  bishop  Montague  by  John  Or^ory  of  Christ  Church,  Oxon, 
and  is  among  his  Posthuma,  or  second  part  of  his  works,  published  in 
1684. 

In  this  tract,  which  abounds  with  a  great  variety  of  curious  learning, 
the  author  takes  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  observance  of  Innocent's 
Day  is  very  ancient  in  the  Christian  church ;  and  that  in  a  runic  wooden 
calendar,  a  kind  of  almanac,  ttom  which  the  Ic^  or  clog,  mentioned  in 
Dr.  Plot's  History  of  Staffordshire,  is  derived,  this  and  other  holydays 
are  distinguished  by  certain  hieroglyphics :  for  an  instance  to  the  pur- 
pose, the  nolyday  here  spoken  of  was  signified  by  a  drawn  sword,  to 
denote  the  slaughter  of  that  day.  That  of  sS.Simon  and  Jude  by  a  ship, 
because  they  were  fishers.  The  festival  of  St.  George,  by  a  horse, 
alluding  to  his  soldier's  profession.  The  day  ot  St.  Gregory  which  is 
the  twelfth  of  March,  this  author  says  was  thus  symbolised :— *  They 

*  set  you  down  in  a  picture  a  school-master  holding  a  rod  and  ferula  in 

*  his  hands.  It  is,  adds  he,  because  at  that  time,  as  being  about  the 
'  beginning  of  the  spring,  they  use  to  send  their  children  first  to  school. 

*  And  some,  he  says,  are  so  supentitiously  given,  as  upon  this  night  to 
'  have  their  children  asked  the  question  in  their  sleep,  whether  they  have 

*  a  mind  to  lx>>>k  %n  no ;  and  if  they  say  yes  they  count  it  for  a  very  good 

*  presage,  but  if  tne  children  answer  nottiing,  or  nothing  to  that  purpose, 
'  they  put  them  over  to  the  plough.' 
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cathedral  of  Samm,  op  ♦lie  anniversary  of  St  Nicholas, 
being  the  sixth  day  of  December ;  who  was  invested 
with  great  authority,  and  had  the  state  of  a  diocesan 
bishop  from  the  time  of  his  election  nntil  Innocent's 
Day,  as  it  is  called,  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same 
month.  It  seems,  that  the  original  design  of  this 
singular  institution  was  to  do  honour  to  the  memory 
of  St.  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Myra,  in  Lycia ;  who,  even 
in  his  infancy,  was  remarkable  for  his  piety,  and,  in 
the  language  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  is  said  to  have 
known  the  scriptures  of  a  child.  Ribadeneyra  has 
given  his  life  at  large;  but  the  following  extract 
from  the  English  Festival,*  contains  as  much  about 
him  as  any ,  reasonable  man  can  be  expected  to 
believe.     '  It  is  fayed,  that  hys  fader  hyght  Epiphanius, 

*  and  his  moder,  Joanna,  &c.  And  whan  he  was  born, 
'  &c.  they  made  hym  Chryftcn,  and  called  hym  Nycolas, 

*  that  is  a  mannes  name ;  but  he  kepeth  the  name  of 

*  a  chyld ;  for  he  chose  to  kepc  vertues,  meknes,  and 
*symplenes,  and  without  malyce.  Also  we  rede, 
'  whyle  he  lay  in  hys  cradel,  he  failed  Wednefday  and 

*  Fryday :  these  days  he  would  fouke  but  ones  of  the 
'  day,  and  therewyth  held  hym  plesed.     Thus  he  ly ved 

*  all  his  lyf  in  vertues,  with  thys  chyldes  name ;  and 

*  therefore  chyldren  don  hym  worftiip  before  all  other 

*  faynts.f 

That  St.  Nicholas  was  the  patron  of  young  scholars 
is  elsewhere  noted ;  and  by  the  statutes  of  St.  Paurs 
school,  founded  by  dean  Colet,  it  is  required  that  the 
children  there  educated,  *  shall,  every  Childermas 
'  Day,  come  to  Paulis  churche,  and  hear  the  chylde- 
'  byshop  sermon,  and  after  be  at  the  hygh-masse,  and 
'  each  of  them  offer  a  i.  d.  to  the  childe-byshop,  and 

*  with  them  the  maisters  and  surveiours  of  the  scole.$ 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  investiture  of  the 
Episcopus  Puerorum  are  prescribed  by  the  statutes 
of  the  church  of  Sarum,  which  contain  a  title,  De 
Episcopo  Choristarum  ;  and  also  by  the  Processional 
From  these  it  appears,  that  he  was  to  bear  the  name 
and  maintain  die  state  of  a  bishop,  habited,  with 

•  In  St  Nicholai,  fol.  65. 

t  A  circumstance  i*  related  of  this  Wshop  Nicholas,  which  does  not 
Tery  well  agree  with  the  above  account  of  his  meelc  and  placid  temper ; 
for  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  this  same  bishop,  upon  some  dispute  that 
arose  between  them,  is  said  to  have  given  the  heretic  Arius  a  box  on 
the  ear.    Bayle,  vol.  II.  pag.  5S0,  in  not. 

X  By  this  statute,  which  with  the  rest  is  printed  as  an  Appendix  to 
Dr.  Knight's  life  of  dean  Colet,  it  should  seem,  that  at  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul  flJso  they  had  an  Episcopus  Puerorum ;  for  besides  the  mention 
of  the  sermon,  the  statute  directs,  that  an  offering  be  made  to  the  childe 
bvshop.    Indeed  Strype  says,  '  that  almost  every  parish  had  iu  saint 

*  Nicholas.'  Memorials  Ecclesiastical  under  Queen  Mary,  pag.  206.  In 
the  book  of  the  household  establishment  of  Henry  Algernon  Percy,  earl 
of  Northumberland,  compiled  anno  1512,  and  lately  printed,  are  the 
following  entries :— '  Item,  My  lord  usith  and  acoustomvth  yerely,  when 
'  his  lordship  is  at  home,  to  yef  unto  the  barne-bishop  of  Beverlay,  when 


*  he  comith  to  my  lord  in  Christmas  hally-dayes,  when  my  lord  kepith 
'his  hous  at  Lekynfitld,  xxs.  Item,  my  lord  useth  and  accustomyth  to 
'gif  yearly,  when  Ids  lordship  is  at  home,  to  the  barne-bishop  of  Yorke, 


*  when  he  comes  over  to  my  lord  in  Christynmasse  hally-dayes,  as  he  is 
'  accustomed  yearlv,  xxs.'  Hence  it  appears  that  there  were  formerly 
two  other  barae,  ie.  beam,  or  infant- bishops  in  this  kingdom,  the  one 
of  Beverly,  the  other  of  York.  And  Dr  Percy,  the  learned  editor  of 
the  above  book,  in  a  note  on  the  two  articles  here  dted.  from  an  ancient 
MS.  communicated  to  him,  has  given  an  Inventory  of  the  splendid  robes 
and  ornaments  of  one  of  these  little  dignitaries.  Farther,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  custom  above- spoken  of  prevailed,  as  well  in  foreign 
cathedrals,  as  in  those  of  England,  for  the  writer  above-dted,  [Mr.  Ore> 
gory]  on  the  authority  of  Molanus,  speaks  of  a  chorister  bishtm  in  the 
church  of  Cambray,  who  disposed  of  a  prebend  which  fell  void  in  the 
month  or  year  of  his  episcopate,  in  favour  of  his  master.  Some  of  these 
customs  that  relate  to  the  church  are  more  general  than  Is  imagined,  that 
of  obliging  travellers,  who  enter  a  cathedral  with  spurs  on,  to  pay  a  small 
line,  called  spur-money,  to  the  choristers,  upon  pain  of  being  locked  Into 
the  ^ureh,  prevails  almost  throughout  EunqjM. 


a  crosier  or  pastoral -staff  in  his  hand,  and  a  mitre  on 
his  head.  His  fellows,  the  rest  of  the  children  of  the 
choir,  were  to  take  upon  them  the  style  and  office  of 
prebendaries,  and  yield  to  the  bishop  canonical 
obedience ;  and,  farther,  the  same  service  as  the  very 
bishop  himself,  with  his  dean  and  prebendaries,  had 
they  been  to  officiate,  were  to  have  performed,  the 
very  same,  mass  excepted,  was  done  by  the  chorister 
and  his  canons,  upon  the  eve  and  the  holiday.  The 
use  of  Sarum  required  also,  that  upon  the  eve  of 
Innocent's  day,  the  chorister-bishop,  with  his  fellows, 
should  go  in  solemn  procession  to  the  altar  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  in  copes,  and  with  burning  tapers  in 
their  hands ;  and  that,  during  the  procession,  three 
of  the  boys  should  sing  certain  hymns,  mentioned  in 
the  rubric  The  procession  was  made  through  the 
great  door  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  in  such 
order,  that  the  dean  and  canons  went  foremost,  the 
chaplain  next,  and  the  bishop,  with  his  little  pre- 
bendaries, last ;  agreeable  to  that  rule  in  the  ordering 
of  all  processions,  which  assigns  the  rearward  statioa 
to  the  most  honourable.  In  the  choir  was  a  seat  or 
throne  for  the  bishop :  and  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
children,  they  were  disposed  on  each  side  of  the 
choir,  upon  the  uppermost  ascent  And  so  careful 
was  the  church  to  prevent  any  disorder  which  the 
rude  curiosity  of  the  multitude  might  occasion  in  the 
celebration  of  this  singular  ceremony,  that  their 
statutes  forbid  all  persons  whatsoever,  under  pain  of 
the  greater  excommunication,  to  interrupt  or  press 
upon  the  children,  either  in  the  procession  or  during 
any  part  of  the  service  directed  by  the  rubric ;  or 
any  way  to  hinder  or  interrupt  them  in  the  execution 
or  performance  of  what  it  concerned  them  td  do. 
Farther  it  appears,  that  this  infant-bishop  did,  to 
a  certain  limit,  receive  to  his  own  use,  rents,  capons, 
and  other  emoluments  of  the  church. 

In  case  the  little  bishop  died  within  the  month,  his 
exequies  were  solemnized  with  great  pomp  :  and  he 
was  interred,  like  other  bishops,  with  all  his  orna- 
ments. The  memory  of  this  custom  is  preserved,  not 
only  in  the  ritual  books  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Salisbury,  but  by  a  monument  in  the  same  church, 
with  the  sepulchral  effigies  of  a  chorister-bishop,  sup- 
posed to  have  died  in  the  exercise  of  his  pontifical 
office,  and  to  have  been  interred  with  the  solemnities 
above  noted. 

Such  as  is  related  in  the  foregoing  was  the  Use 
of  Sarum,  which  appears  to  have  been  no  other 
than  a  certain  mode  of  divine  service,  the  ritual 
whereof,  as  also  the  several  offices  required  in  it,  lie 
dispersed  in  the  several  books  before  enumerated* 
Whether  the  forms  of  devotion,  or  any  thing  else 
contained  in  these  volumes,  were  so  superlatively 
excellent,  or  of  such  importance  to  religion,  as  to 
justify  the  shedding  of  blood  in  order  to  extend  the 
use  of  them,  is  left  to  the  determination  of  those  whom 
it  may  concern  to  enquire.  It  seems,  however,  that 
contentions  of  a  like  nature  with  this  were  very  fre- 
quent in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  ;  which  were 
not  less  distinguished  by  the  general  ignorance  that 
then  prevailed,  than  by  a  want  of  urbanity  in  all  ranks 
and  orders  of  men.    That  general  decorum,  the  effect 
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ot  long  civilization,  which  is  now  observable  in  all 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  renders  us  unwilling 
to  credit  a  fact,  which  nevertheless  every  person  con- 
versant in  ecclesiastical  history  is  acquainted  with, 
and  believes ;  namely,  that  the  true  time  for  cele- 
brating E^ter  was  the  ground  of  a  controversy  that 
subsisted  for  some  centuries,  and  occasioned  great 
slaughter  on  both  sides.  The  relation  above  given  of 
the  fray  at  Glastonbury,  is  not  less  reproachful  to 
human  nature,  in  anv  of  the  different  views  that  may 
be  taken  of  it ;  for  if  we  consider  the  persons,  they 
were  men  devoted  to  a  religious  life ;  if  the  place,  it 
was  the  choir  of  a  cathedral ;  and  if  the  time,  it  was 
that  of  divine  service.  And  yet  we  find  that  conten- 
tions of  this  kind  were  frequent;  for  at  York,  in  1190, 
there  arose  another :  and  Fox,  who  seems  to  exult 
in  the  remembrance  of  it,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  both  parties  were,  what  at  that  time  they  could 
scarce  choose  but  be,  papists,  has  given  the  following 
ludicrous  account  of  it : — 

'  The  next  ycerc  then  enfucd,  which  was  1 190,  in 
'  the  beginning  of  which  year,  upon  Twelfe  even,  fell 

*  a  foule  northcme  brawle,  which  turned  well  ncere  to 

*  a  fray,  bctwccne  the  archbifhop  new  cleftcd,  of  the 
'  church  of  Yorke,  and  his  company  on  the  one  fide, 

*  and  Henry,  dean  of  the  (aid  church,  with  his  catho« 
'like  partakers  on  the  other  fide,  upon  occafion  as 

*  foUoweth :  Gaufridus  or  Gcoffry,  fonne  to  kine  Henry 

*  the  fccond,  and  brother  to  king  Richard,  whom  the 
'  king  had  elected  a  litde  before  to  the  archbifhopricke 

*  of  Yorke,  upon  the  even  of  Epiphany,  which  we  call 

*  Twelfe  Day,  was  difpofed  to  hear  even-fong  with  all 

*  folenmity  in  the  cathedral  church,  having  with  him 

*  Hamon  the  chanter,  with  divers  canons  of  the  church, 
'  who  tarrying  fomething  long,  belike  in  adorning  and 

*  attiring  himfelfe,  in  the  meane  while  Henry  the  deane, 
'  and   Bucardus  the  treafurer,  difdaining  to  tarry  his 

*  comming,  with  a  bold  courage  luftily  began  their  holy 
'  evensong  with  finging  their  pfalmes,  ruffling  of  defcant, 

*  and  merry  piping  of  organs ;  thus  this  catholike  even- 
'  fbng  with  as  much  devotion  begun,  as  to  God's  high 
'fervice  proceeding,  was  now  almofl  halfe  complete, 
<  when  as  at  length,  they  being  in  the  middcfl  of  their 
'  mirth,  commeth  in  the  new  eled  with  his  traine  and 
'  gardenians,  all  full  of  wrath  and  indignation,  for  that 

*  they  durft  be  fo  bold,  not  waiting  for  him,  to  begin 

*  God*8  fervice,  and  fo  eftfoones  commanded  the  quier 

*  to  flay  and  hold  their  peace :  the  chanter  likewife  by 
'  vertue  of  his  office  commandeth  the  fame ;  but  the 

*  deane  and  treafurer  on  the  other  fide  willed  them  to 
'proceed,  and  fo  they  fung  on  and  would  not  ftint. 
'  Thus  the  one  halfe  crying  againfl  the  other,  the  whole 
'  quier  was  in  a  rore :  their  finging  was  turned  to  fcold- 

*  ing,  their  chanting  to  chiding,  and  if  inflead  of  the 
'  organs  they  had  had  a  drum,  I  doubt  they  would  have 

*  folefaed  by  the  ears  together. 

'At  lafl  through  the  authority  of  the  archbifhop, 
'  and  of  the  chanter,  the  quier  began  to  furceafe  and 
'  give  filcnce.     Then  the  new  eleft,  not  contented  with 

*  what  had  beene  fung  before,  with  certaine  of  the 

*  quier  began  the  evenfong  new  againe.     The  treafurer 

*  upon  the  fame  caufed,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the 


*  candles  to  be  pat  out,  whereby  the  evenfong  having 
'  no  power  further  to  proceed,  was  flopped  forthwith 

*  for  like  as  without  the  light  and  beames  of  the  funne 
'  there  is  nothing  but  darknefTe  in  all  the  world,  even 
'  fo  you  mufl  underfland  the  pope's  church  can  fee  to 

*  doe  nothing  without  candle-light,  albeit  the  funne  doc 

*  fhine  never  fo  cleere  and  bright.  This  being  fo,  the 
•archbifhop,  thus  difappointed  on  every  fide  of  his 

*  purpofe,   made  a  grievous  plaint,   declaring  to  the 

*  clergie  and  to  tlie  people  what  the  deane  and  treafurer 

*  had  done,  and  fo  upon  the  fame,  fufpended  both  them 

*  and  the  church  from  all  divine  fervice,  till  they  fhould 
'  make  to  him  due  fatisfadlion  for  their  trefpaffe. 

'  The  next  day,  which  was  the  day  of  Epiphany, 

*  when  all  the  people  of  the  citie  were  affembled  in  the 

*  cathedral  church,  as  their  manner  was,  namely,  in 

*  fuch  feaHs  devoutly  to  hear  divine  fervice,  as  they  call 
'  it,  of  the  church,  there  was  alfo  prefent  the  archbifhop 

*  and  the  chanter,  with  the  refidue  of  the  clergie,  look- 

*  ing  when  the  deane  and  treasurer  would  come  and 

*  fubmit  themfelves,  making  fatisfaction  for  their  crime. 

*  But  they  flill  continuing  in  their  ftoutnefTe,  refufed  fo 

*  to  do,  exclaiming  and  uttering  contemptuous  words 
'  againfl  the  archbifhop  and  his  partakers  j  which  when 

*  the  people  heard,  they  in  a  great  rage  would  have 
'fallen  upon  them:  but  the  archbifhop  would  not 
« fufFer  that.  The  deane  then,  and  his  fellowes,  per- 
'  cciving  the  flir  of  the  people,  for  feare,  like  pretie 

*  men,  were  faine  to  flee ;   fome  to  the  tombe  of  S. 

*  William  of  York,  fome  ranne  into  the  deane's  houfe, 

*  and  there  fhrouded  themfelves,  whom  the  archbifhop 

*  then  accurfed.     And  fo  for  that  day  the  people  rc- 

*  turned  home  without  any  fervice.*  * 

In  the  year  1060  flourished  Hbbmannus  Contrac- 
tus, so  sumamed  because  of  a  contraction  in  his  limbs, 
whom  Vossius  styles  Comes  Herengensis,  a  monk  also 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gal.  He  excelled  in  mathe- 
matics, and  wrote  two  books  of  music,  and  one  of 
the  monochord. 

MiOHAEL  PsBLLUs,  a  Greek,  and  a  most  learned 
philosopher  and  physician,  flourished  about  the  year 
1060,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tinus  Dncas,  to  whose  son  Michael  he  was  preceptor. 
His  works  are  but  little  known ;  for  indeed  few  of 
his  manuscripts  have  been  printed.  What  intitles 
him  to  a  place  here,  is  a  book  of  his,  printed  at  Paris, 
in  1557,  with  this  title,  Michael  Psellus  de  Arithme- 
tica,  Musica,  Geometrica,  et  proclus  de  Sphara,  Elia 
Vineto  Santone  interprete.  The  name  of  this  author 
has  a  place  in  almost  every  list  of  ancient  musical 
writers  to  be  met  with  ;  an  honour  which  he  seems 
to  have  but  little  claim  to ;  for  he  has  given  no  more 
on  the  subject  of  music  than  is  contained  in  twenty 
pages  of  a  loosely  printed  small  octavo  volume. 

The  several  improvements  of  Guido  hereinbefore 
enumerated,  respected  only  the  harmony  of  sounds,  the 

•  Acts  and  Monuments,  yoI.  I.  pag.  805. 

Oenrase  of  Canterbury  relates,  that  upon  the  second  coronation  of 
Richard  I.  after  hts  release  fh>m  cwtivity  and  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  there  was  a  like  contention  between  the  monks  and  clerks  who 
assisted  at  that  ceremony.  *  Facta  est  autem  aitercatto  inter  moiiachos 
'et  clericos  dum  utrique  Christus  vincit  cantarent.'  X.  Script.  1588. 
It  is  very  probable  that  *  Christus  vincit '  was  the  beginning  of  a  hprn 
composed  In  Palestine,  after  one  of  Richard's  great  victories.  ThU 
eontention  was  in  1194,  four  years  after  that  above-mentioned. 
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reformation  of  the  scale,  and  the  means  of  rendering 
the  practice  of  music  more  easily  attainable ;  in  a 
word,  they  all  related  to  that  branch  of  the  musical 
science  which  among  the  ancients  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Melopoeia ;  with  the  other,  namely, 
the  Rythmopoeia,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  meddled 
at  all.  We  nowhere  in  his  writings  meet  with  any 
thing  that  indicates  a  necessary  diversity  in  the  length 
or  duration  of  the  sounds,  in  order  to  constitute  a 
regular  cantus,  nor  consequently  with  any  system  or 
method  of  notation,  calculated  to  express  that  differ- 
ence of  times  or  measures  which  is  founded  in  nature, 
and  is  obvious  to  sense.  If  we  judge  from  the  Mi- 
crologus  and  other  writings  of  that  early  period,  it 
will  seem,  that  in  vocal  music  these  were  regulated 
solely  by  the  cadence  of  the  syllables  :  and  that  the 
instrumental  music  of  those  times  was,  in  this  respect, 
under  no  regulation  at  all. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  ancient  rythmopoeia  it  is  very 
difficult  to  form  any  other  than  a  general  idea.  Isaac 
Vossius,  who  had  bestowed  great  pains  in  his  en- 
deavours to  restore  it,  at  length  gives  it  up  as  irre- 
trievable. Prom  him,  however,  we  learn  the  nature 
and  properties,  or  characteristics,  of  the  several  feet 
which  occur  in  the  composition  of  the  different  kinds 
of  verse ;  and  as  to  the  rythmus,  he  describes  it  to 
the  following  effect : — 

'  Rythmus  is  the  principal  part  of  verse ;  but  the 
'term  is  differently  understood  by  writers  on  the 

*  subject :  with  some,  foot,  metre,  and  rythmus,  are 
'  considered  as  one  and  the  same  thing ;  and  many 
'attribute  to  metre  that  which  belongs  to  rythmus. 
'  All  the  ancient  Greeks  assert,  that  rythmuB  is  the 
'  basis  or  pace  of  verse ;  and  others  define  it  by  saying, 
'  that  it  is  a  system  or  collection  of  feet,  whose  times 

*  bear  to  each  other  a  certain  ratio  or  proportion. 
'  The  word  Metre  has  a  more  limited  signification,  as 

*  relating  solely  to  the  quantity  and  measure  of  sylla- 
'  bles.     Varro  calls  metre,  or  feet,  the  substance  or 

*  materials,  and  rythmus  the  rule  of  verse ;  and  Plato, 

*  and  many  others,  say,  that  none  can  be  either  a  poet 
'  or  a  musician  to  whom  the  nature  of  the  rythmus  is 
'  unknown.* 

After  this  general  explanation  of  the  rythmus,  the 
same  author,  Vossius,  enlarges  upon  its  efficacy ;  in- 
deed, he  resolves  the  whole  of  its  influence  over  the 
human  mind  into  that  which  at  best  is  but  a  part  of 
music.  The  following  are  his  sentiments  on  this 
matter : — * 

'  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  those  who  have 
'  treated  on  music  in  this  and  the  past  age,  and  have 
'  endeavoured  diligently  to  explain  every  other  part, 
'  yet  have  written  nothing  concerning  rythmus,  or  if 
'  they  have,*  that  they  have  written  so  that  they  seem 
'  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject :  the  whole  of  them 
have  been  employed  in  symphoniurgia,  or  counter- 
'  point,  as  they  term  it ;  neglecting  that  which  is  the 
'  principal  in  every  cantus,  and  regarding  nothing  but 
'  to  please  the  ear.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  censure  any 
'  of  those  who  labour  to  improve  music ;  but  I  cannot 
'  approve  their  consulting  only  the  hearing,  and  neg- 
'  lecting  that  which  alone  can  afford  pleasure  to  the 

*  De  Poematum  Cantu  et  Viribiu  Rythinl,  pag.  5,  et  t«Hi. 


'  faculties  of  the  soul ;  for  as  unity  does  not  make 
'  number,  so  neither  can  sound  alone,  considered  by 
'  itself,  have  any  power,  or  if  it  has  any,  it  is  so  small 
'  and  trifling  that  it  entirely  escapes  the  sense.  Can 
'  the  collision  of  stones  or  pieces  of  wood,  or  even  the 
'  percussion  of  a  single  chord,  without  number  or 

*  rythmus,  have  any  efficacy  in  moving  the  affections, 

*  when  we  feel  nothing  but  an  empty  sound  ?  and 
'though  we  compound  many  soimds  that  are  har- 

*  monical  and  concordant,  yet  we   effect  nothing ; 

*  such  an  harmony  of  sounds  may  indeed  please  the 
'  ear,  but  as  to  the  delight,  it  is  no  more  than  if  we 
'uttered  unknown  words,  or  such  as  have  no  sig- 
'  nification.     To  affect  the  mind,  it  is  necessary  that 

*  the  sound  should  indicate  somewhat  which  the  mind 
'  or  intellect  can  comprehend ;  for  a  sound  void  of  all 
'  meaning  can  excite  no  affections,  since  pleasure 
'  proceeds  from  perception,  and  we  can  neither  love 
'  nor  hate  that  which  we  are  unacquainted  with.'  f 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  above  author  on 
the  rythmic  faculty  in  general.  With  respect  to  the 
force  and  efficacy  of  numbers,  and  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  particular  feet,  as  the  means  of  exciting 
different  passions,  he  thus  expresses  himself : — 

'  If  you  would  have  the  sound  to  be  of  any  effect, 
'you  must  endeavour  to  animate  the  cantus  with 
'  such  motions  as  may  excite  the  images  of  the  things 
'  you  intend  to  express ;  in  which  if  you  succeed, 
'  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  leading  the  affections 
'  whither  you  please :  but  in  order  to  this,  the  musical 
'  feet  are  to  be  properly  applied.  The  pyrrichius  and 
'  tribrachys  are  adapted  to  express  light  and  voluble 

*  motions,  such  as  the  dances  of  satyrs ;  the  spondeus, 
'  and  the  still  graver  molussus,  represent  the  grave 
'  and  slow  motions ;  soft  and  tender  sentiments  are 
'  excited  by  the  trochaeus,  and  sometimes  by  the 
'  amphibrachys,  as  that  also  has  a  broken  and  effemi- 
'  nate  pace ;  the  iambus  is  vehement  and  angry  ;  the 
'  anapsestus  is  almost  of  the  same  nature,  as  it  inti- 

*  mates  warlike  motions.  If  you  would  express  any 
'thing  cheerful  and  pleasant,  the  dactylus  is  to  be 
'  called  in,  which  represents  a  kind  of  dancing 
'  motion ;  to  express  any  thing  hard  or  refractory, 
'  the  antispastus  will  help  you ;  if  you  would  have 
'  numbers  to  excite  fury  and  madness,  not  only  the 
'  anapaestus  is  at  hand,  but  also  the  fourth  peeon, 
'  which  is  still  more  powerful.  In  a  word,  whether 
'you  consider  the  simple  or  the  compounded  feet, 
'  you  will  in  all  of  them  find  a  peculiar  force  and 
'  efficacy ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  imagined  which  may 
'not  be  represented  in  the  multiplicity  of  their 
'  motions/  J 

But  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  force  and  efficacy 
which  this  author  would  persuade  us  are  inherent  in 
the  several  metrical  feet,  he  says,  that  it  is  now  more 
than  a  thousand  years  since  the  power  of  exciting  the 
affections  by  music  has  ceased ;  and  that  the  know- 
ledge and  use  of  the  rythmus  is  lost,  which  alone  is 
capable  of  producing  those  effects  which  historians 
ascribe  to  music  in  general.  This  misfortune  is  by 
him  attributed  to  that  alteration  in  respect  of  its 

t  De  Poematum  Cantu  et  Viribut  Rjrthmi,  pag.  73. 
t  Ibid,  pa«.  74. 
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pronunciation,  which  the  Greek,  in  common  with 
other  languages,  has  undergone ;  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  prosody,  concerning  which  he  thus 
expresses  himself : — 

'There  remains  to  be  considered  prosody,  the 

*  ratio  of  accents,  which  was  not  only  the  chief  but 

*  nearly  the  sole  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  musical 
*and  poetical  art;  for  with  regard  to  the  change 
'  made  in  the  letters  and  diphthongs,  the  cantus  of 

*  verse  might  have  still  subsisted  entire,  had  not 
'a  new  prosody  entirely  changed  the  ancient  pro- 

*  nunciation ;  for  while  the  affairs  of  Greece  flourished, 
'  the  ratio  of  prosody,  and  the  accents,  was  quite 
'  different  from  what  it  was  afterwards,  not  only  the 
'ancient  grammarians  testified,  but  even  the  term 
'  itself  shows  that  prosody  was  employed  about  the 
'  cantus  of  words ;  and  hence  it  may  be  easily  collected, 

*  that  it  was  formerly  the  province  of  musicians,  and 
'  not  of  grammarians,  to  affix  to  poems  the  prosodical 
'  notes  or  characters.     But  as  all  speech  is,  as  it  were, 

*  a  certain  cantus,  this  term  was  transferred  to  the 
'pronunciation  of  all  words  whatsoever,  and  the 
'grammarians,  at  length,  seized  the  opportunity  of 
'  accommodating  the  musical  accents  to  their  own  use, 
'  to  show  the  times  and  quantities  of  syllables.  The 
'  first  grammarian  that  thus  usurped  the  accents,  if 
'  we  may  depend  on  Apollonius  Arcadius,  and  other 
'  Greek  writers,  was  Aristophanes  the  grammarian, 
'  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,and  Epiphanes. 
'  His  scholar  Aristarchus,  following  the  footsteps  of 
'  his  master,  increased  the  number  of  accents ;  and 

*  Dionysius  the  Thracian,  a  hearer  of  Aristarchus, 
'  prosecuted  the  same  study,  as  did  also  those  who 
'  succeeded  him  in  the  school  of  Alexandria.  The 
'  ancient  ratio  of  speaking  remained  till  the  times  of 
'  the  emperors  Antonius  and  Commodus  How  recent 
'  the  custom,  of  affixing  the  accents  to  writing  is, 
'  appears  from  this,  that  none  are  to  be  found  on  any 
'  marbles  or  coins,  or  in  books  of  any  kind,  that  are 

*  aucienter  than  a  thousand  years ;  and  during  that 
'  period  which  intervened  between  the  time  of  Aris- 
'tophanes  the  grammarian,  and  the  commencement 
'  of  that  above-mentioned,  namely,  for  the  space  of 
'  eight  or  nine  centuries,  the  marks  for  the  accents 
'  were  applied  by  the  grammarians  to  no  other  use 
'  than  the  instructing  youth  in  the  metrical  art.* 

CHAP.    XXXIX. 

What  marks  or  signatures  were  used  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  express  the  different  quantities  of 
musical  sounds,  independent  of  the  verse,  or  whether 
they  had  any  at  all,  is  not  now  known.  Those 
characters  contained  in  the  introduction  of  Alypius 
are  evidently  of  another  kind,  as  representing  simply 
the  several  sounds  in  the  great  system,  as  they  stand 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  several  degrees 
of  acuteness  and  gravity.  Neither  are  we  capable  of 
understanding  those  scattered  passages  relating  to 
the  rythmus  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Aristides 
Quintilianus,  and  other  of  the  Greek  harmonicians, 
published  by  Meibomius ;  nor  do  Porphyry,  Manuel 

•  De  Poematum  Canto  et  Tlribus  R)rthmi,  pag.  17. 


Bryennius,  or  any  other  of  their  commentators,  afford 
the  means  of  explaining  them  :  Ptolemy  himself  is 
silent  on  this  head,  and  Dr.  Wallis  professes  to  know 
but  little  of  the  matter.  In  a  word,  if  we  may  credit 
Vossius  and  a  few  others,  who  have  either  written 
professedly  on,  or  occasionally  adverted  to,  this  subject, 
the  rythmopoeia  of  the  ancients  is  irrecoverably  lost, 
and  the  numbers  of  modem  poetry  retain  very  little 
of  that  force  and  energy  which  are  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  compositions  of  the  ancients  :  but,  after 
all,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  assign  a  period 
during  which  it  can  be  said  either  that  the  common 
people  were  insensible  of  the  efficacy  of  numbers,  or 
that  the  learned  had  not  some  system  by  which  they 
were  to  be  regulated.  Something  like  a  metrical 
code  subsisted  in  the  writings  of  St  Austin  and 
Bede,  and,  not  to  enquire  minutely  into  the  structure 
of  the  Runic  poetry,  or  the  songs  of  the  bards,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written,  it  is  agreed  that 
they  were  framed  to  regular  measures.  From  all 
which  it  is  certain,  that  at  the  period  now  speaking 
of,  and  long  before,  the  public  ear  was  conscious  of  a 
species  of  metrical  harmony  arising  from  a  regular 
arrangement  and  interchange  of  long  and  short  quan- 
tities ;  and  that  metre  was  considered  as  the  basis  of 
poetry  in  its  least  cultivated  state.  The  want  of  this 
metrical  harmony  was  not  discernible  in  vocal  music, 
because  the  sounds,  in  respect  of  their  duration  or 
continuance,  were  subservient  to  the  verse,  or  as  it 
may  be  said  in  other  words,  because  the  measure  or 
cadence  of  the  verse  was  communicated  or  transferred 
to  the  music.  But  this  was  an  advantage  peculiar  to 
vocal  music  ;  as  to  instrumental,  it  was  destitute  of  all 
extrinsic  aid  :  in  short,  it  was  mere  symphony,  and 
as  such  was  necessarily  liable  to  the  objection  of  a  too 
great  uniformity.  From  all  which  it  is  evident,  that 
a  system  of  metrical  notation,  which  should  give  to 
mere  melody  the  energy  and  force  of  metre,  was 
wanting  to  the  perfection  of  modern  music. 

Happily  the  world  is  now  in  possession  of  a  system 
fully  adequate  to  this  end,  and  capable  of  denoting 
all  the  possible  combinations  of  long  and  short 
quantities.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  author 
of  this  improvement  was  Johannes  de  Muris,  a  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  about  the  year  1330,  and  con- 
siderably learned  in  the  faculty  of  music ;  and  this 
opinion  has,  for  a  series  of  years,  been  so  implicitly 
acquiesced  in,  that  not  only  no  one  has  ventured  to 
question  the  truth  of  it,  but  scarce  a  single  writer 
on  the  subject  of  music  since  his  time,  has  forborne 
to  assert,  in  terms  the  most  explicit,  that  Johannes 
de  Muris  was  the  inventor  of  the  Cantus  Mensur- 
abilis;  that  is  to  say,  that  kind  of  music,  whether 
vocal  or  instrumental,  which,  in  respect  of  the  length 
or  duration  of  its  component  sounds,  is  subject  to 
rule  and  measure ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  invented 
the  several  characters  for  distinguishing  between  the 
quantities  of  long  and  short,  as  they  relate  to  musical 
sounds.  Against  an  opinion  so  well  established  as 
this  seems  to  be,  nothing  can  with  propriety  be 
opposed  but  fact ;  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  the 
authority  of  such  men  as  Zarlino,  Bon  tempi,  Mer- 
sennus,  and  Kircher,  should  yield  to  an  assertii>n 
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that  tends  to  deprive  a  learned  man  of  the  honour 
of  an  ingenious  discovery,  unless  it  can  he  clearly 
proved  to  have  been  made  and  recognized  hefore. 
Whether  the  evidence  now  to  be  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  Oantus  Mensurabilis  existed  above  two 
centuries  before  the  time  of  De  Muris,  be  less  than 
sufficient  for  that  purpose  is  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  candid  and  impartial  enquirer. 

And  first  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  writings 
of  some  of  the  most  ancient  authors  on  music,  the 
name  of  PVanco  occurs,  particularly  in  the  Practica 
MusicfiB  utriusque  Cantus  of  GafiFurius,  lib.  II.  cap. 
iv.  where  he  is  mentioned  as  having  written  on  the 
characters  used  to  signify  the  different  lengths  of 
notes,  but  without  any  circumstances  that  might 
lead  to  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  Passages  also 
occur  in  sundry  manuscript  treatises  now  extant, 
which  will  hereafter  be  given  at  length,  that  speak 
him  to  have  been  deeply  skilled  in  music,  and  which, 
with  respect  to  the  order  of  time,  postpone  the 
improvements  of  De  Muris  to  certain  very  important 
ones,  made  by  Franco.  Farther,  there  is  now  extant 
a  manuscript  mentioned  by  Morley,  in  the  Anno- 
tations on  his  Introduction,  as  old  as  the  year  1326, 
which  is  no  other  than  a  commentary  by  one  Robert 
de  Handlo,  on  the  subject  of  mensurable  music* 

Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  time 
of  De  Muris's  supposed  invention,  some  fixing  at 
1330,  others  at  1333 ;  but  to  take  it  at  the  soonest, 
De  Handlo*8  Commentary  was  extant  four  years 
before ;  and  how  long  it  was  written  before  that,  no 
one  can  tell :  it  might  have  been  many  years.  And 
still  backwarder  than  that,  must  have  been  the  time 
when  those  rules  or  maxims  of  Franco  were  framed, 
on  which  the  treatise  of  De  Handlo  is  profsssedly 
a  commentary. 

But  all  the  difficulties  touching  the  point  of  pri- 
ority between  these  two  writers,  Frwico  and  De  Muris, 
have  been  removed  by  the  care  and  industry  of 
those  learned  Benedictines,  the  authors  and  compilers 
of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  who,  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  that  valuable  work,  have  fixed  the 
time  when  Franco  flourished  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  They  term  him  a  scholastic  of 
Liege ;  for  as  the  first  seminaries  of  learning  in 
France  were  denominated  schools,  so  the  first  teachers 
there,  were  called  scholastics,  and  their  style  of 
address  was  Magister ;  and  after  distinguishing  with 
great  accuracy  between  him  and  three  others  of  the 
same  name,  his  contemporaries,  they  relate,  that  he 
lived  at  least  to  the  year  1083.  They  say,  that  he 
wrote  on  music,  particularly  on  plain  chant ;  and 
that  some  of  his  treatises  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
libraries  of  France.  They  farther  say,  that  in  that 
of  the  abbey  De  Lira,  in  Normandy,  is  a  manuscript 
in  folio,  intitled,  Ars  Magistri  Franconis  de  Musica 
Mensurabili.  They  mention  also  another  manuscript 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  six  chapters,  intitled, 
Magistri  Franconis  Musica ;  and  another  by  the  same 
author,  contained  in  the  same  volume,  intitled,  Com- 
pendium de  Discantu,  tribus  CApitibus. 

*  Mori.  Annot.  on  hit  Introd.  part  I.  where  it  is  expKMly  said,  that 
Franco  first  divided  the  hreve  into  semlbreTes,  and  that  one  Robert  de 
Hauiot  i.€.  Handlo,  made  as  it  were  commentaries  upon  his  rules. 


These  assertions,  grounded  on  the  testimony  of 
sundry  writers,  whose  names  are  cited  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  above  work,  preclude  all  doubt  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  question,  and  leave  an  obscure,  though 
a  learned  writer,  in  possession  of  the  honour  of  an 
invention,  which,  for  want  of  the  necessary  intel- 
ligence, has  for  more  than  four  hundred  years  been 
ascribed  to  another. 

The  same  authors  speak  of  Franco  as  a  person 
profoundly  skilled  in  the  learning  of  his  time ;  par- 
ticularly in  geometry,  astronomy,  and  other  branches 
of  mathematical  science,  and  in  high  esteem  for  the 
sanctity  of  his  life  and  manners. 

In  the  year  1074,  under  William  the  Conqueror, 
flourished  in  England  Gsbern,  a  monk  of  Canterbury, 
and  precentor  in  the  choir  of  that  cathedral  if  he 
was  greatly  favoured  by  Lanfranc  archbishop  of 
that  see.  Trithemius,  Bale,  and  Pits  speak  of  him 
as  a  man  profoundly  skilled  in  the  science  of  music. 
He  left  behind  him  a  treatise  De  Re  Musica;  some 
add,  that  he  wrote  another  on  the  consonances,  but 
the  general  opinion  is,  that  this  and  the  former  are 
one  and  the  same  work.  Bale,  who  places  him  above 
a  century  backwarder  than  other  writers  do,  making 
him  to  have  been  familiar  with  Dunstan,  who  was 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  963,  insinuates  that 
Guido  did  but  follow  him  in  many  of  the  improve- 
ments made  by  him  in  music :  His  words  are, 
'Ofbemus,  a  monke  of  Canterbury,  pra6lyfcd  ncwe 
'  poyntes  of  mufy k ;  and  his  example  in  Italy  folowed 
'Guido  Aretinus,  to  make/  as  this  candid  writer 
asserts,  '  the  veneraycyon  of  ydolles  more  plcafaunt  *§ 

t  In  tracing  the  progress  of  choral  music  in  this  country,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  an  it  was  first  established  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury, 
where  the  first  of  the  Roman  singers  settled  on  the  conversion  of  the 
English  to  Christianity ;  so  that  choir  for  a  series  of  yean  produosd  a 
succession  of  men  distinguished  fur  their  excellence  in  it.  Among  these 
Theodore,  the  archbishop,  and  Adrian,  the  abbot,  his  friend  and  coadjutor, 
are  particularly  noted ;  the  former  was  of  Tarsus,  St  Paul's  country,  the 
latter  an  AfHcan  by  birth,  and  died  in  708.  Bede  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  IV. 
cap.  L  He  was  entombed  in  the  above  cathedral  with  this  epitapli. 
Weever's  Funeral  Monuments,  pag.  251. 

Qui  legis  has  apices,  Adriani  pignora,  dices 
Hoc  sita  sarcophago  sua  nostro  gloria  pago. 
Hie  decus  abbatum,  patrie  lux,  vir  probitatum 
Subvenit  &  ooelo  si  corde  rogetur  anhelo. 

St.  Aldhelm,  abbot  of  Malmesbunr,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Shire- 
bum,  received  at  Canterbury,  from  Theodore  and  Adrian,  his  knowledge 
of  the  Qreek  language,  and  was  by  them  instructed  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  Camden  [Brit,  in  Wilts.  104.]  relates  that  he  was  the 
first  of  the  Saxons  that  ever  wrote  in  Latin ;  and  that  taught  the  method 
of  composing  Latin  verse.  An  acrostic  of  his  composition,  in  that 
language,  is  preserved  in  Pits's  account  of  him.  Bishop  Nicholson 
[Engl.  Hist.  lib.  xH.]  speaks  of  St.  Aldhelm'a  hymns  and  other  musical 
composures,  and  laments  that  they  are  lost.  Of  this  person  many 
fabulous  stories  are  told ;  and  Bayle,  who  takes  every  occasion  in  his 
way  to  ridicule  a  virtue  which  some  would  suspect  he  did  not  poesesa, 
[Art.  St.  Francis]  makes  himself  merry  with  the  means  he  is  said  to  have 
used  to  preserve  the  dominion  of  reason  over  his  appetite.  But  Bede, 
who  verv  probably  was  acquainted  with  him  [Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  V.  cap.  xix  ] 
gives  him  the  character  of  a  learned  and  elegant  writer ;  and  Camden 
celebrates  him  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life. 

Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  Wiltshire,  147,  in  his  quaint  manner, 
relates  of  him,  that  coming  to  Rome  to  be  consecrated  bishop  of 
Sherbum,  he  reproved  pope  Sergius  his  fatherhood,  for  being  a  Csther 
indeed  to  a  bate  child,  then  newly  bom.  And  that  returning  home  he 
lived  in  great  esteem  until  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  anno 
Domini,  709.'    See  more  of  him  in  Leiand,  Pits,  and  Tanner. 

St.  Dunstan  is  not  less  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  music,  than  fbr  his 
learning  in  the  other  sciences.  Piu  styles  him  *  Vir  Grsec^  Latin^que 
*doctus,  et  omnibus  artibus  liberalibus  egregift  instractus,  musicns 
'pnesertim  insignis,  et  statuarius  non  contemnendus : '  and,  by  an 
egregious  mistake  of  Dunstable  for  Dunstan,  Mattheson  of  Hamburg 
has  made  him  the  inventor  of  music  in  parts,  which  some  writers, 
particularly  Johannes  Nucius,  in  a  tract  entitled  Prseceptiones  Musices 
Poeticfle,  seu  de  Compositione  Cantus,  quarto,  1613,  with  little  foun- 
dation, have  ascribed  to  John  of  Dunstable,  a  musician  who  flourished 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  will  be  spoken  of  in  bis  place. 

$  Theseconde  Part,  or  Contynuacyon  of  the  English  Votaryes, 
fol.  IS,  b. 
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Well  might  Fuller  give  this  man  the  name  of  hilious 
Bale,  who,  though  a  protestant  hishop,  and  a  great 
pretender  to  sanctity,  had  not  the  least  tincture  of 
charity  or  moderation. 

Under  the  emperor  Henry  III.  in  the  diocese  of 
Spires,  lived  Gulielmus  Abbas  HrasAUoiENsis.*  He 
was  esteemed  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time  in  all 
Germany :  he  excelled  in  music,  and  wrote  on  the 
tones ;  he  also  wrote  three  books  of  philosophical  and 
astronomical  institutions,  and  one  De  Horologia. 
There  are  extant  of  his  writing  Letters  to  Anselm, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1091,  with 
the  reputation  of  having  wrought  many  miraclea.f 

Of  the  writings  of  the  several  authors  above 
enumerated,  as  they  exist  only  in  manuscript,  no 
particular  account  can  be  given,  nor  are  we  able  to 
form  a  judgment  of  their  manner  of  treating  music, 
otherwise  than  by  the  help  of  those  few  tracts  which 
we  know  of,  and  which  are  deposited  in  collections 
accessible  to  every  learned  enquirer,  and  of  these  the 
chief  are  the  Enchiridion  of  Odo ;  the  Epistle  from 
Bemo  to  Pelegrinus,  archbishop  of  Cologne;  the 
Argumentum  novi  Cantus  inveniendi ;  and  the 
Micrologus  and  Epistle  of  Guido.  The  censure 
which  Guido  passes  upon  the  treatise  Be  Musiea  of 
Boetius,  namely,  that  it  is  a  work  fitter  for  phi- 
losophers than  singers,  may  serve  to  shew  that  the 
writers  of  those  times  meddled  very  little  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  science :  as  to  that  branch  of  it, 
boetius,  who  had  thoroughly  studied  the  ancients, 
was  their  oracle;  and  the  monkish  writers  who 
succeeded  him,  looking  upon  music  as  subservient 
to  the  ends  of  religion,  treated  it  altogether  in  a 
practical  way,  and  united  their  efforts  to  preserve 
the  music  of  the  church  in  that  state  of  purity  from 
which  it  had  so  often  and  so  widely  deviated. 

But  how  ineffectual  all  their  endeavours  were, 
appears  from  the  writings  of  St.  Bernard,  or,  as  he 
is  otherwise  called,  St.  Bernard  the  abbot  This 
man  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century : 
his  employments  in  the  church  having  given  hun 
opportunities  of  remarking  the  great  disorder  and 
confusion  of  their  music,  arising,  among  other  causes, 
from  the  manuscript  multiplication  of  copies,  he  re- 
solved to  correct  the  antiphonary  of  his  own  order ; 
4md  to  prove  the  necessity  of  such  a  work,  wrote  a 
treatise  entitled  Be  Cantu  seu  Correctione  Anti- 
phonarii,  containing  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Cistercian  antiphonary,  and  an  enumeration  of  all 
the  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  holy  offices,  with 
directions  for  restoring  them  to  their  original  elegance 
andpurit];^ 

Whateyer  was  the  cause  of  it»  the  reformation  in- 
tended bv  St  Bernard  did  not  take  effect,  so  as  to 
prevent  niture  corruptions  of  the  Cantus  Gregorianus. 
The  tract  however  is  extant  in  the  fourth  tome  of  his 
works.  Authors  speak  of  it  as  an  admirable  com- 
posidon,  and  seem  to  say  that  we  owe  to  it  all  that 
with  any  certainty  can  now  be  said  to  be  known 
touching  the  subject ;  part  of  it  is  as  follows : — 

'The  song  which  Uie  churches  belonging  to  the 

*  Himngla  WM  an  abbey  in  OenuAny. 

t  Voat.  de  Sclent.  Mathem.  cap.  xzxt.  §  xii.,  cap.  Ix.  §  ix.,  cap.  Ixzi. 


Cistercian  order  have  been  accustomed  to  sing, 
although  grave  and  full  of  variety,  is  overclouded 
with  error  and  absurdity,  and  yet  the  authority  of 
the  order  has  given  its  errors  a  kind  of  sanction. 
But  because  it  ill  becomes  men  who  profess  to  live 
together  agreeably  to  the  rule  of  their  order,  to  sing 
the  praises  of  Gtod  in  an  irregular  manner,  with  the 
consent  of  the  brethren  I  have  corrected  their  song, 
by  removing  from  it  all  that  filth  of  falsity  which 
foolish  people  had  brought  into  it,  and  have  regulated 
it  so  that  it  will  be  foimd  more  commodious  for 
singing  and  notation  than  the  song  of  other  churches ; 
wherefore  let  none  wonder  or  be  offended  if  he  shall 
hear  the  song  in  somewhat  another  form  than  he 
has  been  accustomed  to,  or  that  he  finds  it  altered 
in  many  respects ;  for  in  those  places  where  any 
alterations  occur,  either  the  progression  was  irre- 
gular, or  the  composition  itself  perverted.  That 
you  may  wonder  at,  and  detest  the  folly  of  those 
who  departing  from  the  rules  of  melody,  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  vary  the  method  of  singing,  look  into 
the  antiphon,  Nos  qui  vivimus,  as  it  is  commonly 
sung,  and  although  its  termination  should  be  pro- 
perly in  B,  yet  &ese  unjust  prevaricators  conclude 
it  in  G,  and  assert  with  an  oath  or  wager  that  it 
belongs  to  the  eighth  tone.  What  musician,  I  pray 
you,  can  be  able  to  hear  with  patience  any  one  at- 
tribute to  the  eighth  tone,  that  which  has  for  its 
natural  and  proper  final  the  note  B  ? 

'  Moreover,  there  are  many  songs  which  are  two- 
fold, and  irregular ;  and  that  they  ascend  and  descend 
contrary  to  rule  is  allowed  by  the  very  teachers  of 
this  error ;  but  they  say  it  is  done  by  a  kind  of 
musical  licence  :  what  sort  of  licence  is  this,  which 
walking  in  the  region  of  dissimilitude,  introduces 
confusion  and  uncertainty,  the  mother  of  presumption 
and  the  refuge  of  error  ?  I  say  what  is  this  liberty 
which  joins  opposites,  and  goes  beyond  natural 
land-marks ;  and  which  as  it  imposes  an  inelegance 
on  the  composition,  offers  an  insult  to  nature  ;  since 
it  is  as  clear  as  the  day  that  that  song  is  badly  and 
irregularly  constituted,  which  is  either  so  depressed 
that  it  cannot  be  heard,  or  so  elevated  that  it  cannot 
be  rightly  sung  ? 

'  So  that  if  we  have  performed  a  work  that  is 
singular  or  different  from  the  practice  of  the  singers 
of  antiphons,  we  have  yet  this  comfort,  that  reason 
has  induced  us  to  this  difference,  whereas  chance,  or 
somewhat  else  as  bad,  not  reason,  has  made  them  to 
differ  among  themselves;   and  this  difference  of 
theirs  is  so  great,  that  no  two  provinces  sing  the 
same  antiphon  alike :  for  to  instance,  in  the  co- 
provincial  churches,  take  the  antiphonary  used  at 
Rheims  and  compare  it  with  that  of  Beauvais,or 
Amiens,  or  Soissons,  which  are  almost  at  your  doors, 
and  see  if  they  are  the  same,  or  even  like  each  other.' 
From  the  very  great  character  given  of  St  Bernard, 
it  should  seem  that  his  learning  and  judgment  were 
not  inferior  to  his  zeal :  the  epistle  above-cited,  and 
his  endeavours  for  a  reformation  of  the  abuses  in 
church-music,  show  him  to  have  been  well  skilled  in 
the  science  ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  his  memory  t«j 
say  that  he  was  one  of  the  truest  votaries  of,  and 
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strongest  advocates  for  music,  of  any  whom  that  age 
produced.  The  accounts  extant  of  him  speak  him 
to  have  been  bom  of  noble  and  pious  parents,  at  the 
village  of  Fontaines  in  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1091. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  took  the  habit  of  a 
religious  at  Citeauz,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  the 
new-founded  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  abbot.  The  fame  of  his  learning  and  sanctity 
occasioned  such  a  resort  to  this  house,  that  in  a  very 
short  time  no  fewer  than  seven  hundred  novices  be- 
came resident  in  it.  His  authority  in  the  church 
was  so  great,  that  he  was  a  common  arbiter  of  the 
differences  between  the  pope,  the  bishops,  and  the 
princes  of  those  contentious  times.  By  his  advice 
Innocent  II.  was  acknowledged  sovereign  pontiff,  and 
by  his  management  Victor  ihe  anti-pope,  was  induced 
to  make  a  voluntary  abdication  of  the  pontificate, 
whereby  an  end  was  put  to  a  schism  in  the  church. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  St  Bernard  that  Peter  Abae- 
lard  flourished,  a  man  not  more  famous  for  his 
theological  writings,  than  remarkable  for  his  un- 
happy amour  with  Heloissa,  or  Eloisa,  of  whom  more 
will  be  said  hereafter :  he  had  advanced  certain  posi- 
tions that  were  deemed  heretical,  and  St.  Bernard 
instituted  and  conducted  a  process  against  him,  which 
ended  in  their  condenmation.  The  story  of  Abaelard 
and  Heloissa  is  well  known,  but  the  character  of 
Abaelard  is  not  generally  understood ;  and  indeed 
his  history  is  so  connected  with  that  of  St.  Bernard, 
that  it  would  savour  of  affectation  to  decline  giving 
an  account  of  him  in  this  place. 

Peter  Abaelard  was  bom  in  a  town  called  Palais, 
three  leagues  from  Nantes ;  having  a  great  inclination 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  from  his  youth,  he  left  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  and  after  having  studied  at 
several  schools,  settled  at  Paris,  and  took  for  his  master 
William  of  Champeauz,  archdeacon  of  Paris,  and  the 
most  celebrated  professor  of  that  time.  Here  a  differ- 
ence arose  between  Abaelard  and  the  professor,  upon 
which  he  left  him ;  and,  first  at  Melun,  and  afterwards 
at  Corbeil,  set  up  for  himself,  and,  in  emulation  of 
hiB  master,  taught  publicly  in  the  schoob ;  but  his 
infirmities  soon  obliged  him  to  seek  the  restoration 
of  his  health  in  his  native  air.  Upon  his  recovery 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  finding  that  William  of 
Ohampeaux  had  been  promoted  to  a  canonry  of  the 
church  of  St.  Victor,  and  that  he  continued  to  profess 
in  that  city,  he  entered  into  a  disputation  with  him, 
but  was  foiled,  and  quitted  Paris.  After  this  Abae- 
lard studied  divinity  at  Laon,  under  Anselm,  canon 
and  dean  of  that  city ;  and  meaning  to  emulate  his 
master,  he  there  gave  lectures  in  theology,  but  was 
silenced  by  an  order  which  Anselm  had  procured  for 
that  purpose.  From  Laon,  he  removed  to  Paris,  and 
there  for  some  time  remained  in  peace,  explaining 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  by  his  labours,  besides  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  acquired  great  reputation. 

It  happened  that  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Paris, 
named  Fulbert,  had  a  niece,  a  very  beautiful  young 
woman,  and  of  fine  parts,  whom  he  had  brought  up 
from  her  infancy,  her  name  was  Heloissa.  To  assist 
her  in  her  studies  this  wise  uncle  and  guardian  re- 
tained Abaelard,  a  handsome  young  man,  and  pos- 


sessed of  all  those  advantages  which  the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  a  genius  for  poetry,  may  be  supposed  to 
give  him;  and,  to  mend  the  matter,  took  him  ta 
board  in  his  house,  investing  him  with  so  much 
power  over  the  person  of  his  fair  pupil,  that  though 
she  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  correct  her;  and  by  the  actual  use  of  the  lash 
compel  her  fo  attend  to  his  instructions ;  the  conse- 
quence of  this  engagement  was,  the  pregnancv  of 
Heloissa,  and  the  flight  of  the  two  lovers  into  Abae- 
lard's  own  country,  where  Heloissa  was  delivered  of 
a  son,  who  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Astrolabius. 
To  appease  Fulbert,  Abaelard  brought  back  his  niece 
to  Paris  and  married  her ;  but  as  Abaelard  was  a 
priest,  and  had  acquired  a  canonry  in  the  church, 
which  was  not  tenable  by  a  husband,  and  complete 
reparatioli  could  not  be  made  to  Heloissa  for  the 
injury  she  had  sustained  without  avoiding  this  pre* 
ferment,  the  marriage  was  at  her  own  request  kept  a 
secret,  and  she,  to  remove  all  suspicion,  put  on  the 
habit  of  a  nun,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
ArgenteQiL  But  all  this  would  not  pacify  her  uncle 
and  other  relations ;  they  seized  and  punished  Abae* 
lard  by  an  amputation  of  those  parts  with  which  he 
had  offended.  Upon  this  he  took  a  resolution  to 
embrace  a  monastic  life,  and  Heloissa  was  easily  per* 
suaded  to  sequester  herself  from  the  world;  tibey 
both  became  professed  at  the  same  time,  he  at  St. 
Benys,  and  she  at  ArgentettiL 

The  letters  from  Abaelard  to  Heloissa  after  their 
retirement,  extant  in  the  original  Latin,  have  been 
celebrated  for  their  elegance  and  tenderness ;  as  t^ 
the  Epistle  from  Eloisa  of  Mr.  Pope,  it  is  confessedly 
a  creature  of  his  own  imagination,  and  though  a  very 
fine  composition,  the  world  perhaps  might  have  done 
very  well  without  it.  With  the  licence  allowed  to 
poets,  he  has  deviated  a  little  from  historical  troth  in 
suppressing  the  circumstance  of  Abaelard's  subsequent 
marriage  to  his  mistress,  with  a  view  to  make  her 
love  to  him  the  more  refined,  as  not  resulting  from 
legal  obligation :  it  may  be  that  the  supposition  on 
which  this  argument  is  founded  is  fallacious,  and  the 
conclusion  arisiujo^  from  it  unwarranted  by  experience. 
But  it  is  to  be  ^ared  that  by  the  reading  this  ani- 
mated poem,  fewer  people  have  been  made  to  think 
honourably  and  reverentially  of  the  passion  of  love, 
than  have  become  advocates  for  that  fiascinating 
species  of  it,  which  firequentl^  terminates  in  concu- 
binage, and  which  it  is  the  drift  of  this  epistle,  if  not 
to  recommend,  to  justify. 

But  to  leave  this  disquisition,  and  return  to  Abae- 
lard :  his  disgrace,  though  it  sank  deeply  into  his  mind, 
had  less  effect  on  his  reputation  than  was  to  have  been 
expected.  He  was  a  divine,  and  professed  to  teach 
the  theology,  such  as  it  was,  of  those  times ;  persons 
of  distinction  resorted  to  St  Benys,  and  entreated  of 
him  lectures  in  their  own  houses.  The  abbot  and 
religious  of  that  monastery  had  lain  themselves  open 
to  the  censures  and  reproaches  of  Abaelard  by  their 
disorderly  course  of  living,  they  made  use  of  tibe  im- 
portunity of  the  people  to  become  his  auditors  as  a 
pretext  for  sending  mm  from  amongst  them.  He  set 
up  a  school  in  the  town,  and  drew  so  many  to  hear 
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him,  that  the  place  was  not  sufficient  to  lodge,  nor 
the  country  about  it  to  feed  them. 

Here  he  composed  sundry  theological  treatises,  one 
in  particular  on  the  Trinity,  for  which  he  was  con- 
vened before  a  council  held  at  Soissons ;  the  book 
was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  the  author  sentenced 
to  a  perpetual  residence  within  the  walls  of  a  monas- 
tery :  after  a  few  days  confinement  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Medard  at  Soissons,  he  was  sent  back  to  his 
own  of  St  Denys  :  there  he  advanced  that  St  Denys 
of  France  was  not  the  Areopagite ;  and  by  main- 
taining that  proposition,  incurr^  the  enmity  of  the 
abbot  and  his  religious  brethren.  Not  blinking 
himself  safe  among  them,  he  made  his  escape  from 
that  place  in  the  night,  and  fled  into  the  territories 
of  Theobald,  count  of  Champi^e,  and  at  Troves, 
with  the  leave  of  the  bishop,  buUt  a  chapel  in  a  neld 
that  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  proprietor  for  that 
purpose.  No  sooner  was  he  settled  in  this  place, 
than  he  was  followed  by  a  great  number  of  scholars, 
who  for  the  convenience  of  hearing  his  lectures  built 
cells  around  his  dwelling :  they  also  built  a  church 
for  him,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  by  Abaelard  called  Paraclete.  His  enemies,  ex- 
asperated at  this  establishment,  and  the  prospect  it 
afforded  him  of  a  quiet  retreat  from  the  tumult  of  the 
times,  instigated  St  Norbert  and  St  Bernard  to 
arraign  him  on  the  two  articles  of  faith  and  manners 
before  the  ecclesiastical  judges.  The  duke  of  Bre- 
tagne,  in  pity  to  Abaalard,  had  offered  him  the 
abbacy  of  St  Gildas,  of  Rufs,  in  the  diocese  of 
Nantes,  and  in  order  to  avert  the  consequences  of  so 
formidable  an  accusation,  he  accepted  it;  and  the 
abbot  of  St  Denys  having  expelled  the  nuns  from 
ArgenteQil,  he  bestowed  on  Heloissa,  their  prioress, 
the  church  of  Paraclete  with  its  dependencies; 
which  donation  was  confirmed  by  the  bishop  of 
Troyes,  and  pope  Innocent  IL  in  1181.  But  these 
endeavours  of  Abaelard  did  not  avert  the  malice  of 
his  persecutors :  Bernard  had  carefully  read  over  two 
of  has  books,  and  selected  from  thence  certain  propo- 
sitions, which  seemed  to  bespeak  their  author  at  once 
an  Arian,  a  Pehigian,  and  a  Nestorian ;  and  upon  these 
he  grounded  his  charge  of  heresy ;  Abaelard  affecting 
rather  to  meet  than  decline  it,  procured  Bernard  to 
be  convened  before  a  council  at  Sens,  in  order,  if 
he  was  able,  to  make  it  good ;  but  his  resolution 
fifdled  him,  and  rather  than  abide  the  sentence  of  the 
council,  he  chose  to  appeal  to  Rome.  The  bishops 
in  the  council  nevertheless  proceeded  to  examine, 
and  were  xmanimous  in  condemning  his  opinions; 
the  pope  was  easily  wrought  upon  to  concur  with 
them ;  he  enjoined  Abaelai^  a  perpetual  silence,  and 
declared  that  the  abettors  of  his  doctrines  deserved 
excommxmication.  Abaelard  wrote  a  very  submissive 
apology,  disowning  the  bad  sense  that  had  been  put 
upon  lus  propositions,  and  set  out  for  Home  in  order 
to  back  it,  but  was  stopped  at  Cluni  by  the  venerable 
Peter,  abbot  of  that  monastery,  his  intimate  friend ; 
there  he  remained  for  some  time,  during  which  he 
foond  means  to  procure  a  reconciliation  with  St 
Bernard.  At  length  he  was  sent  to  the  monastery 
of  St  MarceUus,  at  Chalons  upon  the  So^e^  and, 


overwhelmed  with  affliction,  expired  there  in  the 
year  1142,  and  in  the  sixty -third  of  his  age. 

Of  this  calamitous  event  Peter  of  Cluni  gave 
Heloissa  intelligence  in  a  very  pathetic  letter,  now 
extant :  she  had  formerly  requested  of  Abaelard,  that 
whenever  he  died  his  body  should  be  sent  to  Para- 
clete for  interment ;  this  charitable  oflice  Peter  per- 
formed accordingly,  and  with  the  body  sent  an 
absolution  of  Abaelard  '  ab  omnibus  peccatis  suis.'  * 

Soon  after  Abaelard's  death  Peter  made  a  visit  to 
Paraclete,  probably  to  console  Heloissa :  in  a  letter 
to  him  she  acknowledges  this  act  of  friendship,  and 
the  honour  he  had  done  her  of  celebrating  mass  in  the 
chapel  of  that  monastery.  She  also  commends  to  his 
care  her  son  Astrolabius,  then  at  the  abbey  of  Cluni, 
and  conjures  him,  by  the  love  of  God,  to  procure  for 
him,  either  from  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  or  some 
other  bishop,  a  prebend  in  the  church. 

The  works  of  Abaelard  were  printed  at  Paris 
in  1616.  His  genius  for  poetry,  and  a  few  slight 
particulars  that  afford  but  a  colour  for  such  a  sup- 
position, induced  the  anonymous  author  of  the  ffis- 
tory  of  Abaelard  and  Heloissa,  published  in  Holland 
1693,  to  ascribe  to  him  the  famous  romance  of  the 
Eose ;  and  to  assert,  that  in  the  character  of  Beauty  he 
has  exhibited  a  picture  of  his  Heloissa ;  but  Bayle  has 
made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  that  romance,  excepting 
the  conclusion,  was  written  by  William  de  Loris,  and 
that  John  de  Meun  put  the  finishing  hand  to  it  A 
collection  of  the  letters  of  Abaelard  and  Heloissa,  in 
octavo,  was  published  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  in  the  year  1718,  by  Mr.  Rawlinson. 
As  to  the  letters  commonly  imputed  to  them,  and  of 
which  we  have  an  English  translation  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
they  were  first  published  in  French  at  the  Hague  in 
1698 ;  and  in  ^e  opinion  of  Mr.  Hughes  himself  are 
rather  6  paraphrase  on,  than  a  translation  from,  the 
original  Latin.  Even  the  celebrated  Epistle  of  Mr. 
Pope,  the  most  laboured  and  pathetic  of  all  his 
juvenile  compositions,  falls  far  short  of  inspiring 
sentiments  in  any  degree  similar  to  those  that  breathe 
through  the  genuine  epistles  of  this  most  eloquent  and 
accomplished  woman;  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to 
express  that  exquisite  tenderness,  that  refined  deli- 
cacy, that  exalted  piety,  or  that  pungent  contrition, 
which  distinguishes  these  compositions,  in  any  words 
but  her  own.f 

•  Pot  a  filler  aooount  of  him  see  Du  Pin  BlbUoth.  Eccles.  Cent.  XII. 
and  the  articles  Abaxlard,  Uxloxbx,  Foulqvxs,  and  Fulbxxt.  in 
Bajrle.  ' 


vrith  Heloissa,  the  fceneral  tenour  of  his  condact  was  in  other  respects  at 
least  blameless,  bat  on  the  contrary  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
a  loose  and  profligate  life.  In  a  letter  from  one  of  his  friends,  Poalqncs, 
prior  of  DeuU,  to  hfan,  he  is  charged  with  such  a  propensity  to  the  con- 
versation of  lewd  women,  as  reduced  him  to  the  want  of  even  food  and 
raiment.    Bayle,  art.  PouLdUXS,  in  not. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  theology  of  the  schools,  as  taught  in  Abaelard's 
time,  was  merely  scientific,  and  had  as  little  tendency  to  regulate  the 
manners  of  those  who  studied  it  as  geometry,  or  any  other  of  the 
mathematical  sciences ;  and  this  is  evident  from  the  licentiousness 
of  the  clergy  at  this  and  the  earlier  periods  of  Christianity,  and  the 
extreme  rancour  and  bitterness  which  they  discovered  in  all  kinds  of 
controversy. 

Of  the  latter,  the  persecution  of  Abaelard  by  St.  Bernard,  and  other 
his  adversazles.  is  a  proof;  and  for  the  former  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  most  credible  and  impartial  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers.  Mosheim 
among  other  proofs  of  the  degeneracy  and  licentiousness  of  the  olexgv 
in  the  tenth  century,  mentions  the  example  of  Theophyiact,  a  Grecian 
patriarch,  and  on  the  authority  of  Pleuiy's  Histoire  Ecclesiastique, 
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But  to  retarn  to  St.  Bernard  ;  his  labours  for  pre« 
serving  the  music  of  the  church  in  its  orig^inal  purity, 
have  deservedly  intitled  him  to  the  character  of  one 
of  its  greatest  patrons :  the  particulars  of  his  life, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  very  busy  one,  are  too 
numerous  to  be  here  inserted ;  but  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  shining 
lights  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Tliey  speak 
also  of  another  St.  Bernard,  at  one  time  official,  and 
afterwards  abbot  of  the  church  of  Pisa,  a  disciple  of 
the  former,  and  at  last  pope  by  the  name  of 
Eugenius  lU. 

The  works  of  St.  Bernard  the  abbot  are  extant ; 
the  best  edition  of  them  is  that  of  Mabillon,  in  two 
volumes,  folio.  Du  Pin  says  that  in  his  writings  he 
did  not  affect  the  method  of  the  scholastics  of  his 
time,  but  rather  followed  the  manner  of  the  preceding 
authors ;  for  which  reason  he  is  deemed  the  last  of 
the  Others.  He  died  1153,  and  left  near  one  hundred 
and  sixty  monasteries  of  his  order,  which  owed  their 
foundation  to  his  zeal  and  industry. 

CHAP.  XL. 

Thb  establishment  of  schools  and  odier  seminaries 
of  learning  in  France,  particularly  in  Normandy, 
already  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  work,  b^;an 
now  to  be  productive  of  great  advantages  to  letters 
in  general,  for  notwithstanding  that  the  beginning 
of  &e  twelfth  centuiy  gave  birth  to  a  kind  of  new 
science,  termed  scholastic  divinity,  of  which  Peter 
Lombard  -Oilbert  de  la  Poree  and  Abaelard  are  said 
to  be  the  inventors,  a  new  and  more  rational  division 
of  the  sciences  than  is  included  in  the  Trivium  and 
Qoadrivium,  was  projected  and  took  effect  about  this 
time.*  In  that  division  theology  had  no  place,  but 
was  termed  the  queen  of  sciences ;  it  was  now  added 
to  the  other  seven,  and  assumed  a  form  and  character 
very  different  from  what  it  had  heretofore  borne.  It 
consisted  no  longer  in  those  doctrines,  which,  without 
the  least  order  or  connection  were  deduced  from 
passages  in  the  holy  scriptures,  and  were  founded  on 
the  opinions  of  the  fathers  and  primitive  doctors ; 

lib.  rv.  piig.  97,  reUies  the  following  curious  parttenlan  of  him  >-'  Thit 

*  exempikzy  prelate,  uyt  he,  who  sold  ereir  eedetlaetical  benefloe  m 
'  soon  M  it  became  racant,  had  in  his  stable  aboYe  two  thousand  hunting 
Phones,  which  he  fed  with  pignuts,  pistachios,  dates,  dried  grapes,  flgs 

*  steeped  in  the  most  exquisite  wines,  to  all  which  he  added  the  richest 

*  perfumes.  One  Holy  Thursday  he  was  celebrating  higli-mass,  his 
'groom  brought  him  the  JovAil  news  that  one  of  his  fkvourite  mares 
*had  foaled,  upon  which  he  threw  down  the  liturgy,  left  the  chureh,  and 

*  ran  in  raptures  to  the  stable,  where  having  expressed  his  joy  at  that 

*  grand  event,  he  returned  to  the  altar  to  finish  the  divine  senriee,  whidi 
'  he  had  left  faiterrupted  during  his  absenoe/  Translation  of  Moehofan's 
Kcnlesiastical  History,  by  Dr.  Maclane,  octoTo,  1768,  voL  IL  pag.  tOl, 
In  not. 

*  It  seems  notwithstanding,  that  the  distinctions  of  Trivium  and 
Qnadxtvlum  subsisted  as  late  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  wlien  it  is 
probable  they  ceased;  tot  Skelton,  in  that  libel  of  his  on  cardinal 
Wolscy,  entitled  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  r  thus  satirisei  him  for 
his  ifl^oranoe  of  the  seven  liberal  sciences : — 

He  was  parde, 

No  do£bur  of  diuinitie, 

Nor  do^ur  of  the  law, 

Nor  of  none  other  (aw, 

But  a  pore  maifter  of  arte, 

God  wot  had  little  part 

Of  the  quadrivialt. 

Nor  yet  of  trivialsy 

Nor  of  philoibphye. 

Nor  of  philology. 


but  was  that  philosophical  or  scholastic  theology, 
which  with  the  deepest  abstraction  pretended  to  trace 
divine  truth  to  its  first  principles,  and  to  pursue  it 
from  thence  through  all  its  various  connections  and 
branches.     Into  this  system  of  divinity  were  intro- 
duced all  the  subtleties  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  till 
the  whole  became  a  science  of  mere  sophistry,  and 
chicane,  and  unintelligible  jargon,  conducing  neither 
to  the  real  improvement  of  the  rational  fEU^olties,  or 
the  promotion  of  religion  or  moral  virtue.     This 
system  of  divinity,  such  as  it  was,  was  however 
honoured  with  the  name  of  a  science,  and  added  to 
the  former  seven ;  to  this  number  were  added  juris- 
prudence and  physic,  taken  in  that  limited  sense  in 
which  the  woi^i  is  yet  used ;  not  as  comprehending 
the  study  of  nature  and  her  operations ;  and  hence 
arose  the  three  professions  of  divinity,  law,  and 
physic.    That  the  second  of  these  was  thus  honoured, 
was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  an  accident,  the  dia- 
covery,  in  the  year  1137,  of  the  original  nianuscript 
of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  which  had  been  lost  for 
five  hundred  years,  and  was  then  recovered,  of  which 
fortunate  event,  to  go  no  farther  for  evidence  of  it, 
Mr.  Seldon  gives  the  following  account : — '  The  em- 
perors from  Justinian,  who  died  565,  until  Lo- 
tharius  II.  in  the  year  1125,  so  much  neglected  the 
body  of  the  civil  law,  that  all  that  time  none  ever 
professed  it    But  when  the  emperor  Lotharius  II. 
took  Amalfi,  he  there  found  an  old  copy  of  the  Pan- 
dects or  Digests,  which  as  a  precious  monument  he 
gave  to  the  Pisans,  by  reason  whereof  it  was  called 
Litera  Pisana;  from  whence  it  hath  been  translated  to 
Florence,  <fec.,  and  is  never  brought  forth  but  with 
torch-light,  or  other  reverence.'    Annotations  on 
Fortescue  de  Laudibus,  pag.  18, 19. 

No  sooner  was  the  civil  law  placed  in  the  number 
of  the  sciences,  and  considered  as  an  important  branch 
of  academical  learning,  than  the  Roman  pontiffs  and 
their  zealous  adherents,  judged  it  not  only  expedient, 
but  also  highly  necessary,  Uiat  the  canon  law  should 
have  the  same  privilege.  There  were  not  wanting 
before  this  time,  certain  collections  of  the  canons  or 
laws  of  the  church;  but  these  collections  were  so 
destitute  of  order  and  method,  and  were  so  defective, 
both  in  respect  to  matter  and  form,  that  they  could 
not  be  conveniently  explained  in  the  schools,  or  be 
made  use  of  as  systems  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  Hence 
it  was  that  Oratian,  a  Benedictine  monk  belonging 
to  the  convent  of  St  Felix  and  Nabor  at  Bolonia, 
by  birth  a  Tuscan,  composed,  about  the  year  1130, 
for  the  use  of  the  schools,  an  abridgpnent  or  epitome 
of  canon  law,  drawn  from  the  letters  of  the  pontifis, 
decrees  of  councils,  and  writings  of  the  ancient 
doctors.  Pope  Eugenius  lU.  was  extremely  satisfied 
with  this  work,  which  was  also  received  with  the 
highest  applause  by  the  doctors  and  professors  of 
Bolonia,  and  was  unanimously  adopted  as  the  text 
they  were  to  follow  in  their  public  lectures.  The 
professors  at  Paris  were  the  first  that  followed 
tlie  example  of  those  of  Bolonia,  which  in  process 
of  time  was  imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
European  colleges.  But  notwithstanding  the  enco- 
miums bestowed  upon  this  performance  which  wbb 
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commonly  called  the  Decretal  of  Gratian,  and  was 
intitled  by  the  author  himself,  the  reunion  or  coalition 
of  the  jarring  canons,  several  most  learned  and 
eminent  writers  of  the  Romish  communion  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  full  of  errors  and  defects  of  various 
kinds.  However  as  the  main  design  of  this  abridg- 
ment of  the  canons  was  to  support  the  despotism, 
and  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
its  innumerable  defects  were  overlooked,  its  merits 
exaggerated,  and,  what  is  still  more  surprising,  it 
enjoys  at  this  day,  in  an  age  of  light  and  liberty, 
that  high  degree  of  veneration  and  authority  which 
was  inconsiderately,  though  more  excusably  lavished 
upon  it  in  an  age  of  tyranny,  superstition,  and 
darkness. 

Such  among  the  Latins  as  were  ambitious  of 
making  a  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters,  applied 
themselves  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  diligence  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  Philosophy,  taken  in  its  most 
extensive  and  general  meaning,  comprehended,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  universally  received  towards 
the  middle  of  this  century,  four  classes,  it  was 
divided  into  theoretical,  practical,  mechanical,  and 
logical.  The  first  class  comprehended  theology, 
mathematics,  and  natural  philosophv ;  in  the  second 
class  were  ranked  ethics,  oeconomics,  and  politics; 
the  third  contained  the  arts  more  immediately  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  life,  such  as  navigation, 
agriculture,  hunting,  <fec  The  fourth  was  divided 
into  grammar  and  composition,  the  latter  of  which 
was  farther  subdivided  into  rhetoric,  dialectic,  and 
sophistry;  and  under  the  term  dialectic  was  com- 
prehended that  part  of  metaphysics,  which  treats  of 
general  notions ;  this  division  was  almost  universally 
aidopted  :  some  indeed  were  for  separating  grammar 
and  mechanics  from  philosophy,  a  notion  highly 
condemned  by  others,  who  under  the  general  term 
philosophy  comprehended  the  whole  circle  of  the 
sciences. 

This  new  arrangement  of  the  sciences  can  hardly 
be  said  to  comprehend  music,  as  it  would  be  too 
much  to  suppose  it  included  in  the  general  division 
of  mathematics;  for  notwithstanding  its  intimate 
connection  with  both  arithmetic  and  geometry,  it  is 
very  certain  that  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  it  was  cultivated  with  a  view  merely  to 
practice,  and  the  rendering  the  choral  service  to  the 
utmost  degree  pompous  and  solemn ;  and  there  is  no 
other  head  in  the  above  division  under  which  it  could 
with  propriety  be  arranged.  We  are  told  that  in 
the  time  of  Odo,  abbot  of  Cluni,  lectures  were 
publicly  read  in  the  university  of  Paris  on  those 
parts  of  St  Augustine's  writings  that  treat  of  music 
and  the  metre  of  verses ;  this  fact  is  slightly  men- 
tioned in  the  Menagiana,  tom.  II.  But  the  authors 
of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France  are  more 
particular,  for  they  say  that  in  the  tenth  century 
music  began  to  be  cultivated  in  France  with  singular 
industry  and  attention ;  and  that  those  great  masters 
Remi  d'Auxerre,  Hucbald  de  St.  Amand,  Qerbert, 
and  Abbon,  gave  lectures  on  music  in  the  public 
schools.  But  it  seems  that  the  subjects  principally 
treated  on  in  these  their  lectures  had  very  little 


connection  with  the  theory  of  music.  In  short,  their 
view  in  this  method  of  institution  was  to  render 
familiar  the  precepts  of  tonal  and  rythmical  music ; 
to  lay  down  rules  for  the  management  of  the  voice, 
and  to  facilitate  and  improve  the  practice  of  plain 
chant,  which  Charlemagne  with  so  much  difficulty 
had  established  in  that  part  of  his  dominions.* 

The  reformation  of  the  scale  by  Guido  Aretinus, 
and  the  other  improvements  made  by  him,  as  also 
the  invention  of  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis  by  Franco, 
were  so  many  new  accessions  to  musical  science.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis, 
which  was  all  that  was  wanting  to  render  the  system 
complete,  was  added  by  Franco,  within  sixty  years 
after  the  improvement  of  it  by  Guido,  and  tMs,  as  it 
associated  metrical  with  harmonical  combinations, 
was  productive  of  infinite  variety,  and  afforded  ample 
scope,  not  only  for  disquisition,  but  for  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  invention  in  musical  composition. 

But  notwithstanding  these  and  other  advantages 
which  the  science  derived  from  the  labours  of  Guido 
and  Franco,  it  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether  the 
improvements  by  them  severally  made,  and  especially 
those  of  the  former,  were  in  general  embraced  with 
that  degree  of  ardour  which  the  authors  of  the 
Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France  seem  in  many  places 
of  their  work  to  intimate ;  at  least  it  may  be  said 
that  in  this  country  it  was  some  considerable  time, 
perhaps  near  a  century,  before  the  method  of  notation, 
by  points,  commas,  and  such  other  marks  as  have 
hereinbefore  been  described,  gave  place  to  that  in- 
vented by  Guido ;  and  for  this  assertion  there  is  at 
least  probable  evidence  in  a  manuscript  now  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  thus  described  in  the  catalogue 
of  Bodleian  manuscripts,  which  makes  part  of 
the  Catalogi  Librorum  manuscriptorum,  printed  at 
Oxford  1697,  viz..  No.  2568,  63.  '  Codex  elegan- 
'  tissime  scriptus  qui  Troparion  appellatur :  continet 
'quippe  tropos,  sive  hymnos  sacros,  viz.,  AUeluja. 
'tractus,  modulamina  prosas  per  anni  circnlum  in 
'  festos  et  dies  Dominicos  :  omnia  notis  musicis  anti- 
*  quis  superscripta.* 

The  precise  antiquity  of  this  manuscript  is  now 
very  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  and  the  rather  as  it 
appears  to  be  written  by  different  persons  in  a  variety 
of  hands  and  characters.  There  are  three  specimens 
of  its  contents,  which  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
inserting  them,  have  with  all  possible  exactness  been 
traced  off  from  the  book  itself.  (See  Appendix, 
No.  44.) 

But  upon  a  comparison  of  the  character  in  which 
the  words  of  these  specimens  are  written,  with  many 
other  ancient  manuscripts,  it  seems  clearly  to  be  that 
of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  if  so,  it  proves  that  the 
ancient  method  of  notation  was  retained  near  a  cen- 
tury after  the  time  when  Guido  flourished. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  improvements 

*  The  labours  of  Charlemaffne  to  this  end  were  not  merely  the  ellbett 
of  bis  seal,  for  he  entertained  a  great  love  for  music,  and  was  himself 
skilled  in  it.  In  the  university  of  Paris,  founded  by  him,  and  in  other 
parts  of  his  dominions,  he  endowed  schools  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
music ;  at  church  he  always  sang  his  part  in  the  choral  service,  and  he 
exhorted  other  princes  to  do  the  same.  He  was  very  desirous  also  that 
his  daughters  should  attain  a  proficiency  in  singing,  and  to  that  end  bad 
masters  to  instruct  them  three  hours  every  day. 
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of  Quido  and  Franco  were  at  first  received  only  by 
the  Latin  chnrch,  and  that  it  was  many  centuries 
before  they  were  acquiesced  in  by  that  of  the  Greeks : 
an  inference  to  this  purpose  might  possibly  be  drawn 
from  a  passage  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  Wallis  above-cited, 
in  which,  after  giving  his  opinion  of  the  Greek 
ritual  therein  mentioned,  he  conjectures  it  to  be  at 
least  three  hundred  years  old;  but  it  is  a  matter 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  ancient  method  of  notation 
above  spoken  of,  was  retained  by  the  Greek  church 
80  low  down  as  to  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  the  library  of  Jesus  college,  Oxon,  is  a 
manuscript  with  this  title  in  a  modem  character, 
perhaps  the  handwriting  of  some  librarian  who  had 
the  custody  of  it,  viz.,  *  Meletius  Monachus  de  Mu- 
'  sica  Ecclesiastica,  cum  variorum  Poetarum  sacrorum 
'Canticis,*  purporting  to  be  the  precepts  of  choral 
service,  and  a  collection  of  ofi&ces  used  m  the  Greek 
church,  in  Greek  characters,  with  such  musical  notes 
as  are  above-mentioned.  As  to  Meletius,  he  appears 
clearly  to  be  the  writer  and  not  the  composer,  either 
of  the  poetry  or  the  music  of  these  h3nnn8;  for 
besides  that  the  colophon  of  the  manuscript  indicates 
most  clearly  that  it  was  written  and  corrected  with 
the  hand  of  Meletius  himself,  the  names  of  the  several 
persons  who  composed  the  tunes  or  melodies  as  they 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  book,  are  regularly  sub- 
joined to  each. 

The  name  of  Meletius  appears  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  Medicaoan  library;  and  torn.  III.  pag.  167 
thereof  he  is  styled  '  Monachus  Monasterii  SS.  Trini- 
'  tatis  apud  Tiberiopolim  in  Phrygia  Majore,  incert« 
'^tatis;'  notwithstanding  which  the  time  of  his 
writing  this  manuscript  is  by  himself,  and  in  his  own 
handwriting,  most  precisely  ascertained,  as  hereafter 
will  be  made  to  appear. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  book,  it  may  suffice  to  say 
in  general  that  it  is  a  transcript  of  a  great  variety  of 
hymns,  psalms,  and  other  offices,  that  is  to  sav,  the 
words  in  black,  and  the  musical  notes  in  red  charac- 
ters. In  a  leaf  preceding  the  title  is  a  portrait  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  probably  that  of  Meletius  himself. 

Then  follows  the  transcriber's  title,  which  is  in  red 
characters,  and  is  to  this  effect,  '  Instructions  for 
'  Singing  in  the  Church,  collected  from  the  ancient 
'and  modem  Musicians;'  these  instmctions  seem  to 
presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  mdiments  of  music  in 
the  reader,  and  for  the  most  part  are  meant  to  declare 
what  melodies  are  proper  to  the  several  offices  as  they 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  service,  and  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  syllables  to  each  note.  We  have  given 
a  specimen  of  a  hymn  (See  Appendix,  No.  43),  the 
words  whereof  have  a  close  resemblance  to  those  in 
the  Harleian  MS.  above  spoken  of,  as  will  appear  by 
a  comparison  one  with  the  other. 

To  the  offices  are  subjoined  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons who  severally  composed  the  melodies ;  among 
these  the  following  most  frequently  occur,  Joannes 
Lampadarius,  Manuel  Chrisaphus,  Joasaph  Kuku- 
zelus,  Johannes  Kukuzeli,  Demetrius  Redestes, 
Johannes  Damascenus,*  Poletikes,  Johannes  Lascares, 

*  Johanneg  Damatcenns  is  celebrated  bjr  Da  Pin  at  a  tubUe  divine, 
a  dear  and  methodical  writer,  and  able  compiler.  The  account  given  of 
him  by  thic  author  in  his  Bibliotheqoe,  cent.  TIIL  contains  not  the  least 


Georgius  Stauropulus,  Arsenius  Monachus,  probably 
he  that  was  afterwards  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
under  Theodore  Lascares  the  younger,  in  1265,  Elias 
Chrysaphes,  Theodulus,  Gerasimus,  Agalleanus,  An- 
^imus,  Xachialus,  Clemens  Monachus,  Agioretes. 

The  specimen  given  from  the  above-mentioned 
curious  manuscript  is  inserted  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine a  very  important  question,  namely,  what  were 
the  musical  characters  in  use  among  the  modem 
Greeks :  if  any  circumstance  is  wanting  to  complete 
the  evidence  that  they  were  those  above  represented, 
it  can  only  be  the  age  in  which  Meletius  lived :  but 
this  is  ascertained  by  the  colophon  of  the  MS.  which 
is  to  this  effect : — *  This  book  was  wrote  and  corrected 
'  by  me  Meletius,  a  monk  and  presbyter,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1635.' f 

Johannes  Sarisburibnsis,  a  very  learned  and 
polite  scholar  of  the  twelfth  century,  has  a  place  in 
Walther's  Catalogue  of  musical  writers :  he  was  a 

intimation  that  he  was  better  acquainted  with  music  than  ofheii  of  hit 
profession ;  nevertheless  a  very  learned  and  excellent  musician  of  this 
oentuiy,  Mattheson  of  Hamburg,  in  his  Volkommenon  Capellmeister, 
Hamburg,  1739,  pag.  26,  asserU  that  he  was  not  only  very  well  skilled 
in  it,  but  that  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  McXctf^^c*  Melodos,  by 
reason  of  his  excellent  singing,  and  also  fbr  his  haying  composed  those 
fine  melodies  to  which  the  rsalms  are  usually  sung  in  the  eastern 
churches.  He  flourished  in  the  eighth  century ;  and  in  the  account 
which  Du  Pin  has  given  of  him,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  par^ 
ticulars  are,  that  be  being  counsellor  of  state  to  the  caliph  of  the 
Saracens,  who  resided  at  Damascus,  and  having  discovered  a  zeal  for 
image-worship,  the  emperor  Leo  Isauricus,  a  great  enemy  to  images, 
procured  a  person  to  counterfeit  the  writing  of  Damascenus  in  a  letter 
to  the  caliph,  purporting  no  less  than  a  design  to  betray  the  city  of 
Damascus  into  the  hands  of  Leo,  which  wrought  such  an  effect,  that 
Damascenus  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  right  hand,  which  was  cut  off 
accordingly,  and  exposed  on  a  gibbet  to  the  view  of  all  the  dtiaens. 
Du  Pin  adds,  that  if  we  believe  the  author  of  St.  John  Damascene's 
life,  his  hand  was  reunited  to  his  arm  by  a  miracle,  for  that  as  soon  as 
it  was  cut  off  he  begged  It  of  the  caliph,  and  immediately  retiring  to  his 
dwelling,  m>plied  it  to  the  wrist  from  whence  it  had  been  cut,  and  proe- 
trating  tdmself  before  an  Image  of  the  Virgin,  besought  her  to  unite  it 
to  his  arm,  which  petition  she  granted.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  the 
benefit  of  this  miracle,  he  retired  ftom  the  court  of  the  caliph  to  ^e 
monastery  of  St.  Sabas  at  Jerusalero,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  music,  and  very  probably  to  the  oompodtton  of  those  very  melodic* 
which  have  rendered  his  name  so  fkmous.  He  died  about  the  year  750, 
having  some  few  yean  before  been  ordained  priest  by  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem. 

t  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  method  of  notation  continued  to  be 
practised  by  the  modem  Greeks  till  within  these  few  years ;  at  least  it 
seems  to  have  been  In  use  at  the  time  of  publishing  a  tract  entitled 
Balli<rf)Brgus,  or  a  Commentary  upon  the  foundation.  Founders,  and 
Afl&ires  of  BaUlol  College,  Oxon,  by  Henry  Savage.  Master  of  the  said 
College,  quarto,  Oxford,  1668,  in  which,  pag.  121,  is  the  following 
article:— 

'  Nathanid  Conoplus  was  a  Cretan  bom,  and  trained  up  In  the  Greek 
'  church ;  he  became  TlpdiTOffvvKtKKoQ,  or  Primore,  to  the  aforesaid 
'  CyiiU,  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  upon  the  strangling  of  whom  by  the 
'  vizir,  the  Grand  Signeur  of  the  Turks  being  not  then  returned  fh)m  the 
'  siege  of  Babylon,  he  fled  over,  and  came  into  England,  addressing  himsdf 
'  with  credentials  firom  the  English  agent  in  Constantinople  to  the  lord 

*  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Laud,  who  allowed  him  maintenance  in  this 
'  college,  where  he  took  on  himself  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity 

*  about  anno  1642.  And  lastly,  being  returned  home,  he  became  bishop 
'  of  Smyrna.  He  spoke  and  wrote  the  genuine  Greek,  for  which  he  waa 
'had  in  great  veneration  in  his  country,  others  using  the  vulgar  only; 
'  which  must  be  understood  of  prose  too,  for  poetical  Greek  he  had  not, 
'  but  what  he  learned  here.  As  for  his  writing,  I  have  seen  a  great  book 
' of  musick,  as  he  said  of  his  own  composing;  for  his  skill  wherein  his 
'countrymen,  in  their  letters  to  him,  stlled  him  fLHfftKfaraTOV ;  but 
'  the  notes  are  such  as  are  not  in  use  with,  or  understood  by,  any  of  the 

*  westem  churches.' 

The  author  from  whom  the  above  account  is  taken  was  personaUy 
intimate  with  Conopius,  and  adds  that  he  had  often  heard  him  sing 
a  melody,  which,  in  the  book  above^ted  -he  has  rendered  in  modem 
musical  characters.  Wood  has  taken  notice  of  this  person,  Athon. 
Oxon.  1140,  and  relates  that  while  he  continued  in  BiDiol  college  he 
made  the  drink  for  his  own  use  called  coflbe,  and  usually  drank  it  every 
moming,  being  the  first,  as  the  ancients  of  the  house  had  informed  him, 
that  was  ever  drank  in  Oxon.  Wood,  in  the  account  of  his  life  written 
by  himself,  pag.  65,  80,  says  that  in  1650,  a  Jew,  named  Cirques  Jobson, 
bom  near  Mount  Libanus,  opened  a  collbe-house  in  Oxford,  between 
Edmund  hall  and  Queen's  eolwge  comer,  and  that  after  remaining  there 
some  time,  he  removed  to  London,  and  sold  it  in  Southampton-buudinga, 
Holbom,  and  was  Uvlnr  there  in  1671.  More  of  Conopius  may  be  teea 
in  the  Epistles  of  Gerard  John  Vossius,  part  II.  pag.  145. 
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native  of  England,  being  born,  as  his  name  imports, 
at  Salisbury,  and  about  the  year  1110.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  went  into  France,  and  some  years  for- 
wards was  honoured  with  a  commission  from  the  king 
his  master,  to  reside  near  Pope  Eugenius,  and  attend 
to  the  interests  of  his  country ;  being  returned  to 
England  he  received  great  marks  of  friendship  and 
•esteem  from  Becket,  then  lord  chancellor,  and  became 
an  assistant  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  that  office.  It 
is  sdd  that  Becket  took  the  advice  of  Johannes  Saris- 
buriensis  about  the  education  of  the  king's  eldest  son, 
and  many  young  noble  English  lords,  whom  he  had 
undertaken  to  instruct  in  learning  and  good  manners ; 
and  that  he  committed  to  him  the  care  of  his  domestic 
concerns  whilst  he  was  abroad  in  Guienne  with  king 
Henry  IL  Upon  Becket*s  promotion  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  Sarisburiensis  went  to  reside  with  him  in 
his  diocese,  and  retained  such  a  sense  of  his  obligation 
to  him,  that  when  that  prelate  was  murdered,  he 
intercepted  a  blow  which  one  of  the  assassins  aimed 
at  the  head  of  his  master,  and  received  a  wound  on 
his  arm,  so  greats  that  after  a  twelvemonth's  attend- 
ance on  him,  his  surgeons  despaired  of  healing  it ;  at 
length  however  he  was  cured,  and  in  the  year  1179, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  province,  was  made 
bishop  of  Chartres,  upon  which  he  went  to  reside 
there,  and  lived  an  example  of  that  modesty  and 
virtue  which  he  had  preached  and  recoiomended  in 
his  writings.  He  enjoyed  this  dignity  but  three 
years,  for  he  died  1182,  and  was  interred  in  the 
-church  of  Notre  Dame  da  Josaphat.  Leland  pro- 
fesses to  discover  in  him  *  Omnem  scientiae  orbem ; ' 
4ind  Bale,  Cent  IH.  No.  1.^  celebrates  him  as  an  ex- 
<^llent  Oreek  and  Latin  scholar,  musician,  mathe- 
matidan,  philosopher,  and  divine.  Among  other 
books  he  composed  a  treatise  in  Latin,  entitled 
Polycraticus,  sive  de  Nugis  Curialium  et  Vestigiis 
PhUosophorum,  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  book 
whereof  is  entitled  De  Musica  et  Instrumentis,  et 
Modis  et  Pructu  eorum,  and  is  a  brief  but  very 
ingenious  dissertation  on  the  subject ;  and  as  to  the 
book  in  general,  notwithstanding  the  censure  of 
Lipsius,  who  calls  it  a  patch-work,  containing  many 
pieces  of  purple,  intermixed  with  fragments  of  a 
better  age,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it  is  a  learned, 
curious,  and  very  entertaining  work;  and  of  this 
opinion  Du  Pin  seems  to  be  in  the  following  character 
which  he  has  given  of  it : — *  This  is  an  excellent  book 
'  relating  to  the  employments,  the  duties,  the  virtues, 
'  and  vices  of  great  men,  and  especially  of  princes  and 
'great  lords,  and  contains  a  great  many  moral 
'thoughts,  sentences,  fine  passages  of  authors,  ex- 
'amples,  apologues,  pieces  of  history,  and  common 
'  topics.'  ♦  It  was  first  printed  by  Constantine  Fran- 
dinus,  at  Paris,  in  1513,  in  a  small  octavo  size. 

CHAP.    XLL 

CoNRADUSy  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Hirsaugia,  in 
Germany,  and  therefore  sumamed  Hirsaurgiensis, 
Nourished  about  1140,  under  the  emperor  Conrade  III., 
-whom  the  historians  and  chronologers  place  between 

•  Bibl.  det  Autenrs  Eeel.  eent.  XII. 


Conrade  II.  and  Frederick  Barbarossa.  He  was  a 
philosopher,  rhetorician,  musician,  and  poet;  and, 
among  other  things,  was  author  of  a  book  on  music 
and  the  tones,  f 

Adamus  Dorbnsis,  Adam  of  Dore,  Door,  or  Dowr, 
from  the  British  Dfir,  the  site  of  an  abbey  in  Here- 
fordshire, is  much  celebrated  for  his  learning,  and 
particularly  for  his  skill  in  the  science  of  music.  The 
following  is  the  sum  of  the  account  which  Bale,  Pits, 
and  other  biographical  writers  give  of  him : — '  Adam 

*  of  Dore,  a  man  of  great  note,  was  educated  in  the 
'  abbey  of  Dore,  and  very  profitably  spent  his  younger 
'  years  in  the  study  of  the  liberal  sciences.  He  was 
'  a  lover  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  music,  attaining 
'  to  great  perfection  m  all ;  to  these  accomplishments 
'he  added  piety,  and  strict  regularity  of  life,  and 
'  made  such  proficiency  in  all  kinds  of  virtue,  that  for 
'  his  great  merit  he  was  elected  abbot  of  the  monas- 

*  tery  of  Dore.  In  his  time  there  were  great  conten- 
'tions  between  the  seculars  and  the  monks;  upon 
'which  occasion  Sylvester  Gindd,  a  learned  man, 
'  and  of  great  eminence  among  the  clergy,  f  wrote  a 
'book  entitled  Speculum  Ecclesiae,  in  which  he 
'charged  the  regulars  with  avarice  and  lust,  not 
'  sparing  even  the  Cistertian  monks.  Adam,  to  vin- 
'  Acate  the  honour  of  the  religious,  and  especially 
'  those  of  his  own  order,  wrote  a  book  against  the 
'  Speculum  of  Girald ;  he  wrote  also  a  Treatise  on 
'  the  Elements  of  Music,  and  some  other  things,  par- 
'  ticularly  satires,  bitter  ones  enough,  against  Simon 
'  Ashe,  a  canon  of  Hereford,  Sylvester  Girald's  advo- 
*cate  and  friend.  This  Adam  flourished  in  1200, 
'  under  King  John.*  § 

Albertus  Magnus  was  bom  about  the  year  of 
Christ  1200 :  a  man  illustrious  by  his  birth,  but  more 
for  his  deep  and  extensive  learning;  he  was  de- 
scended from  the  dukes  of  Schawben,  and  taught  at 
Paris  and  Cologne;  Thomas  Aquinas  was  his  dis- 
ciple. In  1260  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Eatisbon, 
but  at  the  end  of  three  years  resigned  his  bishopric, 
and  returned  to  his  cell  at  Cologne.  In  1274  he 
assisted  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  quality  of  ambas- 
sador from  the  emperor.  He  left  many  monuments 
of  his  genius  and  learning,  and  has  treated  the  sub- 
jects of  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  perspective, 
or  optics,  and  music,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. It  is  said  that  he  had  the  secret  of  trans- 
mutation, and  that  by  means  of  that  art  he  discharged 
all  the  debts  of  his  bishopric  of  Eatisbon  within  the 
three  years  that  he  continued  to  hold  it  Some  have 
gone  farther,  and  charged  him  with  being  a  magician ; 
as  a  proof  whereof  they  relate  that  he  had  formed  a 
machine  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  which  he  resorted  to 
as  an  oracle  for  the  explanation  of  all  difficulties  that 
occurred  to  him :  they  say  that  he  wrought  thirty 
years  without  interruption  in  forging  this  wonderful 
figure,  which  Naudeus  calls  the  Androis  of  Albertus, 
and  that  the  several  parts  of  it  were  formed  under 
particular  aspects  and  constellations ;  but  that  Thomas 

t  Vossiui,  de  Sdent  Math.  cap.  Ix.  }  10. 

t  Othenriae  called  Giraldus  Cambreniis.  Tann.  BIbl.  in  Art.  He  waa 
the  author  of  the  tract  entitled  Cambriae  Deseriptio,  dted  in  hook  IV 
chap.  33. 

i  Tann.  Biblioth.  Gibton's  view  of  the  churches  of  Door  and  Horn 
Lacy,  Lond.  quarto,  pag.  15. 
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Aquinas,  the  disciple  of  Albertus,  not  being  able  to 
bear  its  everlasting  tittle-tattle,  broke  it  to  pieces, 
and  that  too  in  his  master's  house.  The  general 
ignorance  of  mankind  at  different  periods  has  exposed 
many  a  learned  man  to  an  imputation  of  the  like  sort ; 
pope  Sylvester  II.,  Robert  Grosthead,*  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  Roger  Bacon,  if  we  may  believe  some 
writers,  had  each  a  brazen  head  of  his  own  making, 
which  they  consulted  upon  all  difficulties.  Naudeus 
has  exposed  the  folly  of  this  notion  in  an  elaborate 
apology  for  these  and  other  great  men  whose  memo- 
ries have  been  thus  injured ;  and  though  he  admits 
that  Albertus  might  possibly  have  in  his  possession 
a  head^  or  statue  of  a  man,  so  ingeniously  contrived, 
as  that  the  air  which  was  blown  into  it  might  receive 
the  modifications  requisite  to  form  a  human  voice; 
he  denies  that  any  magical  power  whatever  was' 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  it  Albertus  died  at 
Cologne  in  the  year  1280 ;  his  body  was  interred  in 
the  choir  of  the  church  of  the  Dominican  convent 
there,  and  was  found  entire  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  Although  his  learning  and  abilities 
had  acquired  him  the  epithet  of  Great,  it  is  related 
that  he  was  in  his  person  so  very  little  a  man,  that 
when  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  kissed  the  feet  of 
ihe  pope,  his  holiness,  after  he  had  risen  up,  thinking 
Ae  was  yet  on  his  knees,  commanded  him  to  stand. 
The  number  of  books  which  he  wrote  is  prodigious, 
for  they  amount  to  twenty-one  volumes  in  folio,  f 

Gbeoort  of  Bridlington,  a  canon  regular  of  the 
order  of  St  Augustine,  precentor  of  the  church  of 
his  monastery  of  Bridlington,  and  afterwards  prior 
thereof,  flourished  about  the  year  1217.  He  wrote 
a  Treatise  De  Arte  Musices,  in  three  books,  and  is 
mentioned  by  bishop  Tanner  as  a  man  of  learning 
and  abilities. 

GuALTERus  Odingtonus,  otherwise  Walter  of 
Evesham,  a  writer  of  great  skill  in  the  science  of 
music,  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  he  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  our  Henry  III.  about  the  year  1240. 
Bishop  Tanner,  on  the  authority  of  Pits,  Bale,  and 
Leland,  gives  him  the  character  of  a  very  learned 
man;  and  Fuller  has  celebrated  him  among  the 
worthies  of  Worcestershire.  Tanner  f  refers  to 
a  manuscript  treatise  of  his  in  the  library  of  Christ 
Church  college  Cambridge  intitled  De  Speculatione 
Musices,  in  six  books,  beginning  '  Plura  quam  digna 
de  musical  specula ; '  and  in  a  manuscript  collection 
of  tracts  in  the  Cotton  library,  Tiberius,  B.  IX.  tract  3, 
is  a  treatise  of  the  notes  or  musical  characters, 
and  their  different  properties,  in  which  the  long, 
the  large,  the  breve,  the  semibreve,  and  the  minim, 

*  *  —of  the  great  clerk  Groftcft 

*  I  rede,  howe  busy  that  he  was 

*  Upon  the  dergle  an  head  of  bras 

*  To  forge,  and  make  it  for  to  telle 
<  Of  fuch  things  as  befelle  : 

*  And  feven  yeres  befinefle 

'  He  laide,  but  for  the  lachene 

*  Of  half  a  minute  of  an  houre, 

*  Fro  firft  he  began  to  laboure, 
<HelofteaUthathehaddo.* 

Gower.  Confesdo  Anuntli,  foU  IzIt. 
t  Bayto,  io  art. 
t  BibliotlMca,  pag.  558. 


are  particularly  characterised;  at  the  end  of  this 
treatise  we  have  these  words,  *H«c  Odyngtonus,' 
plainly  intimating  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  was, 
looked  upon  Gualterus  Odingtonus  as  the  author 
of  it;  but  there  is  great  reason  ^  suspect  that 
it  is  not  genuine,  for  the  initial  sentence  does 
not  agree  with  that  of  the  tract  De  Speculatione 
MusiceSy  as  given  by  Tanner;  and  it  is  expressly 
asserted  by  Morley  that  the  minim  was  invented 
by  Philippus  de  Vitriaco,  a  famous  composer  of 
motets,  wno  must  have  lived  long  after  Walter.  Mr. 
Stephens,  the  translator  and  continuator  of  Bug- 
dale's  Monasticon,  in  his  catalogue  of  English  learned 
men  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict,  gives  Uie  following 
account  of  this  person : — 

'Walter,  monk  of  Evesham,  a  man  of  &cetious 
'wit,  who  applying  himself  to  literature,  lest  he 
'  should  sink  under  the  labour  of  the  day,  the  watch- 
'  ing  at  night,  and  continual  observance  of  regular 
'discipline,  used  at  spare  hours  to  divert  himself 
'with  the  decent  and  commendable  diversion  oC 
'musick,  to  render  himself  the  more  chearM  for 
'  other  duties ;  whether  at  length  this  drew  him  off 

*  from  other  studies  I  know  not,  but  there  appears 
'  no  other  work  of  his  than  a  piece  intitled  Of  the 

*  Speculation  of  Musick.    He  flourished  in  1240.* 

ViNCENTiDs,  archbishop  of  Beauvois,  in  France, 
about  the  year  1250,  was  in  great  repute.  He  was 
a  native  of  Burgundy,  and  treated  of  the  science  of 
music  in  his  Doctrinale. 

Roger  Bacon,  a  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
born  at  Hchester,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1214,  the 
great  luminary  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  celebrated 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  as  appears  by  his 
voluminous  writings  in  almost  all  branches  of  science, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  learned  in  every  age,  wrote 
a  treatise  De  Valore  Musices.  He  died  about  the 
year  1292.  He  was  greatly  favoured  by  Eobert 
Grosthead,  bishop  of  JLincoln,  and  underwent  the 
common  fate  of  learned  men  in  those  times,  of  being 
accounted  by  the  vulgar  a  magician.  The  story  of 
friar  Bacon's  brazen  head  is  well  known,  and  is  too 
silly  to  merit  a  refutation.  There  is  an  excellent 
life  of  him  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  written, 
as  it  is  said,  by  Dr.  OampbelL 

SncoN  Tailleb,  a  Dominican  and  a  Scotsman, 
mentioned  by  Tanner,  flourished  about  the  year  1240. 
He  wrote  De  Cantu  Ecclesiastico  reformando,  De 
Tenore  Musicali,  and  two  other  tracts,  the  one  intitled 
Tetrachordum,  and  the  other  Pentachordum. 

JoRAKNEs  Pbdiasimus,  a  uativo  of  Bulgaria,  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  and  keeper  of  the  patriarchal  seal 
there,  is  reckoned  in  the  number  of  musical  writers. 
He  flourished  about  the  year  1300,  and  wrote  a  Com- 
pendium of  Geometry  and  a  book  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  earth ;  the  first  is  in  the  library  of  the  most 
christian  king,  the  latter,  and  also  a  Treatise  on  the 
Science  of  Music,  in  that  of  the  city  of  Augsburg 
in  Germany.  § 

Pope  John  XXII.  has  a  place  among  the  writers 
on  music,  but  for  what  reason  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  flhew ;  Du  Pin,  who  speaks  of  him  among  the 

I  Touius,  Ds  ScUnt  Mathem.  cap.  Ut.  }  16. 
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ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  says 
he  was  ingenious,  and  well  versed  in  the  sciences;* 
hut  hy  the  catalogue  of  his  works  in  the  chrono- 
logical tahle  for  that  period,  it  seems  that  his  chief 
excellence  was  his  skill  in  the  canon  law;  never- 
theless he  is  taken  notice  of  hy  £rossard  and  Walther, 
as  having  written  on  music ;  and  in  the  Micrologus 
of  Andreas  Ornithoparcus,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  1535,  a  treatise  of  music  of  his  writing  is  fre- 
quently referred  to ;  and  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Micrologus,  where  the  author 
professes  to  distinguish  between  a  musician  and 
a  singer,  he  cites  a  passage  from  pope  John  XXII. 
to  this  effect :  '  To  whom  shall  I  compare  a  cantor 
'  better  than  a  drunkard  (which  indeed  goeth  home) 
'  but  by  what  path  he  cannot  tell  ?  A  musician  to 
'a  cantor  is  as  a  praetor  to  a  cryer.'  And  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  same  book  he  cites  him  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  Tone:    'A  tone, 

*  says  he,  is  the  distance  of  one  voyce  from  another 
'by  a  perfect  sound,  sounding  strongly,  so  called 
*k  tonando,    that    is   thundering;    for   tonare    [as 

*  Johannes  Pontifex  XXEL  cap.  viiL  saith]  signifieth 

*  to  thunder  powerfully.' 

The  same  author,  Hb.  I.  cap.  iii.  on  the  authority 
of  Franchinus,  though  the  passage  as  referred  to  by 
him  is  not  to  be  found,  asserts  that  pope  John  and 
Guido,  after  Boetius,  are  to  be  looked  on  as  the 
most  excellent  musicians. 

It  is  said  that  John  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker 
of  Cahors,  and  that  on  account  of  his  exceUence  in 
literature  Charles  II.,  king  of  Naples,  appointed  him 
preceptor  to  his  son;  that  from  thence  he  rose  to 
the  purple,  and  at  length  to  the  papacy,  being  elected 
thereto  anno  1316. 

The  particulars  herein  before  enumerated  respect- 
ing the  progress  of  music  from  the  time  of  its  intro- 
duction into  the  church-service  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  as  also  the  accounts  herein 
before  given  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  music 
during  that  period,  are  suf&dent  to  shew,  not  only 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  harmony  and 
the  rudiments  of  singing  were  deemed  a  necessary 
part  of  the  clerical  institution,  but  also  that  the  clergy 
were  by  much  the  most  able  proficients,  as  well  in 
instrumental  as  vocal  music,  for  this  very  obvious 
reason,  that  in  those  times  to  sing  was  as  much  the 
duty  of  a  clerk,  or  as  we  should  now  call  him,  a 
clergyman,  as  at  this  day  it  is  for  such  a  one  to  read : 
nevertheless  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  that  music,  to 
a  certain  degree,  was  known  also  to  the  laity ;  and 
that  the  mirth,  good  humour,  and  gaity  of  the  com- 
mon people,  especially  the  youthM  of  both  sexes, 
discovered  itself  in  the  singing  of  such  songs  and 
ballads  as  suited  with  their  conceptions  and  characters, 
and  are  the  natural  effusions  of  mirth  and  pleasantry 
in  every  age  and  country.  But  of  these  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  account;  the 
histories  of  those  times  being  little  more  than  brief 
and  cursory  relations  of  public  events,  or  partial  re- 
presentations of  the  actions  and  characters  of  princes 
and  other  great  men,  who  had  recommended  them- 

•  Biblioth.  det  Autoun  eeclesiastiaae,  e-mt.  XIV. 


selves  to  the  clergy  by  their  munificence ;  seldom 
descending  to  particulars,  and  affording  very  little  of 
that  kind  of  intelligence  from  whence  the  manners,, 
the  humours,  and  particular  customs  of  any  given  age 
or  people  are  to  be  collected  or  inferred.  Of  these 
the  histories  contained  in  that  valuable  collection 
entitled  the  Decem  Scriptores,  not  to  mention  the 
rhyming  Chronicles  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  Peter 
Langtoft,  and  others,  are  instances. 

An  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  those  rhyming 
chronicles,  of  which  the  two  histories  last  above- 
mentioned  are  a  specimen,  will  lead  us  to  that  source 
from  whence,  in  all  probability,  the  songs  and  ballads 
of  succeeding  times  were  deduced :  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,, 
that  species  of  rhyming  Latin  poetry  called  Leonine 
verse,  was  the  admiration  and  delight  of  men  of 
letters ;  but  subsequent  to  his  time,  that  is  to  say 
about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  there  sprang  up 
in  Provence  certain  professions  of  men  called  Trou- 
badours, or  Trouverres,  Jongleours,  Cantadours, 
Violars,  and  Musars,  in  whom  the  faculties  both  of 
music  and  poetry  seemed  to  concentre :  the  first  of 
these  were  so  denominated  from  the  art  which  they 
professed  of  inventing  or  finding  out,  as  well  subjects 
and  sentiments  as  rhymes,  constituting  what  at  that 
time  was  deemed  poetry.  The  Jongleours  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  their  name  from  some  musical 
instrument  on  which  they  played,  probably  of  a  name 
■resembling  in  its  sound  that  by  which  their  profession 
was  distinguished.  The  Cantadours,  cidled  also 
Ohantcrres,  were  clearly  singers  of  songs  and  ballads, 
as  were  also  the  Musars ;  and  the  Violars  were  as 
certainly  players  on  the  viol,  an  instrument  of  greater 
antiquity  than  is  generally  imagined. 

Of  the  ancient  writers  of  romance  a  history  is  ex- 
tant in  the  lives  of  the  Proven9al  poets,  written  in 
French  by  Johannes  Nostradamus ;  f  but  a  much 
more  satisfactory  account  of  them  is  contained  in 
the  translation  thereof  into  Italian,  with  great  ad- 
ditions thereto,  by  Gio.  Mario  de  Crescimbeni,  and 
by  him  published  with  the  title  of  Commentari  in- 
tomo  air  Istoria  della  volgare  Poesia.  Of  the  origin 
of  these,  and  particularly  of  the  Jongleurs  or  Jug- 
leurs,  with  the  rest  of  the  class  above-mentioned,  he 
gives  a  very  curious  relation  in  the  fifth  book, 
cap.  V.  of  his  work  above-mentioned,  to  the  following 
effect : — 

'After  having  remarked  that  from  Provence  the 
'Italians  derived  not  6nly  the  origin  and  art  of 
'writing  romances,  but  also  the  very  subjects  on 
'  which  they  were  founded,  it  will  not  be  disagreeable 
'to  the  reader,  before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  our 

t  The  lives  of  the  Provencal  poets  were  written  by  an  ecclesiastic  of 
the  noble  fitmily  of  Cibo  in  Genoa,  who  is  distinndshed  by  the  fantastical 
name  of  the  Monk  of  the  Golden  Islands,  and  lived  about  the  year  1248 ; 
another  person,  an  ecclesiastic  also,  named  Ugo  di  Sancesario,  and  a 
native  of  Provence,  who  flourished  about  the  year  14S5,  compiled  the 
lives  of  the  poete  of  his  country.  From  the  collections  made  by  theao 
two  persons,  Johannes  Nostradamus,  the  younger  brother  of  Michael 
Nostradamus  the  astrologer  and  pretended  prophet,  compiled  and  pub- 
lished at  Lyons,  in  1575,  the  lives  of  the  ancient  poets  of  Provence. 
This  book  Giovannio  Mario  de  Crescimbeni  translated  Into  Italian,  and 
published  with  the  addition  of  many  new  lives,  and  a  commentary  con- 
taining historical  notes  and  critical  observations,  in  the  year  1710.  A 
very  good  Judse  of  Italian  literature,  Mr.  Baretti,  says  of  this  work  of 
Crescimbeni  that  a  true  poet  will  And  it  a  book  very  delightful  to  read. 
Italian  Library,  pag.  192. 
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own,  to  say  somewhat  of  the  romance  writers,  as 
well  of  France  in  general,  as  of  Provence,  par- 
ticularly as  to  their  exercises  and  manner  of  living. 
It  is  not  known  precisely  who  were  the  romance 
writers  of  Provence,  for  authors  that  mention  them 
speak  only  in  general ;  nor  have  we  seen  any  ro- 
mances with  the  author's  name,  other  than  that  of 
the  Rose,  begun  by  William  de  Lorry,  and  finished 
by  John  de  Meun,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  very  old 
copy  on  parchment  in  the  library  of  Cardinal 
OttobonL 

'  Some  of  their  romances  however  may  be  met  with 
in  many  of  the  famous  Italian  libraries  ;  and  besides 
that  of  the  Round  Table,  and  that  of  Turpin,  Du 
Cange,  Huetius,  and  Fauchet,  before  them  mention 
several,  such  as  Garilla,  Locran,  Tristram,  Launcelot 
of  the  Lake,  Bertram,  Sangreale,  Merlin,  Arthur, 
Perceval,  Perceforest,  Triel  Ulespieghe,  Rinaldo, 
and  Roncisvalle,  that  very  likely  have  been  the 
foundation  of  many  of  those  written  by  our  Italians. 

'  These  romances  no  doubt  were  sung,  and  perhaps 
Rossi,  after  Malatesta  Porta,  was  not  mistaken  when 
he  thought  that  the  romance  singers  were  used  to 
sell  their  works  on  a  stage  as  they  were  singing ; 
for  in  those  times  there  was  in  vogue  a  famous  art 
in  France  called  Arte  de  Giuglari :  these  juglers, 
who  were  men  of  a  comical  turn,  full  of  jests  and 
arch  sayings,  and  went  about  singing  their  verses 
in  courts,  and  in  the  houses  of  noblemen,  with  a  viol 
and  a  harp,  or  some  other  instrument,  had  besides 
a  particular  dress  like  that  of  our  Pierrots  in  com- 
mon plays,  not  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  subject 
they  were  singing  ^ike  the  ancient  rhapsodists,  who, 
when  they  sung  the  Odyssey,  were  dressed  in  blue, 
because  they  celebrated  Ulysses's  heroes  that  were 
his  companions  in  his  voyages ;  and  when  they  re- 
peated the  lUiad  they  appeared  generally  in  red,  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  vast  quantity  of  blood  spilt  at 
Uie  siege  of  Troy)  but  for  the  sake  of  entertaining 
and  pleasing  in  a  burlesque  manner  their  protectors 
and  masters,  for  which  reason  they  were  called 
Juglers,  quasi  Joculatores,  as  the  learned  Menage 
very  righUy  conjectures. 

'  Many  of  the  Proven9al  poets  were  used  to  practice 
the  same  art,  and  also  our  Italians,  who  composed 
verses  in  that  language ;  for  we  read  in  the  Vatican 
manuscripts,  that  Elias  de  Bariols,  a  Genoese,  to- 
gether with  one  Olivieri,  went  to  the  court  of  count 
Amsos  de  Provence  as  juglers,  and  thence  passed 
into  Sicily.  Ugo  della  Penno,  and  Guglielmo  della 
Torre,  exercised  the  same  profession  in  Lombardy  ; 
and  cardinal  Peter  de  Veilac,  whenever  he  went  to 
visit  a  king  or  a  baron,  which  happened  very  often, 
was  always  accompanied  by  juglers,  who  sang  the 
songs  called  in  those  places  Serventesi.  Brides 
those  enumerated  by  Nostradamus,  Alessandro 
Velutello  reckons  up  many  others,  who  travelled 
about  and  subsisted  by  the  profession  of  minstrelsy, 
the  nature  whereof  is  described  by  Andrew  Du 
Ohesne,  in  his  notes  on  the  works  of  Alain  Chartier,* 

•  Alain  Chartlsr  was  born  in  1886,  and  died  about  1458.    Creaclmb. 
inlocdt. 


'  where  he  cites  from  a  romance  written  in  the  year 
'  1280,  the  following  lines  :— 

'  Quand  les  tables  ost^ee  furent, 

'  C'il  Ju^gleur  in  pies  esturent, 

'  S'ont  vielles  et  harpee  prises, 

'  Chansons,  sons,  vers,  et  repiises. 

'  Et  de  gestes  chants  nos  ont. 

When  the  tables  were  taken  away. 
The  juglers  stood  up. 
Took  £eir  l3nres,  and  harps ; 
Sonn,  tunes,  verses,  and  catches, 
And  exploits  they  sang  to  us. 

'  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enquire  what  sort  of 
'  music  they  made  use  of,  but  however,  in  order  to 
'satisfy  the  reader's  curiosity,  we  shall  say  that  it 
'  must  have  been  very  simple  and  plain,  not  to  say 
'  rough,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican 
'library,  in  characters  of  the  fourteenth  oentuiy, 
'where  there  are  written  the  songs  of  divers  Pro- 
'  ven9al  poets,  with  the  music.  We  have  copied  the 
'  following  example,  which  is  the  song  of  Theobald, 
'  king  of  Navarre,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1235, 
'  no  less  celebrated  among  monarchs  than  poets,  by 
'  the  honourable  praises  bestowed  on  him  by  Ihuite 
'  in  his  Inferno,  cant  xxii : — 


E?E5E^^S*E!Ei 


J'AU  me  qui  do  •  is  par-tir   d'amonn,  maiaileDa  no   me  Taut; 


11  dooi  maui  moi  foit  lan-guir,  qui  nuit  et   Jour  ne    ml  fout. 


m 


le  Jour  mi  fkitmaint  4-aaut,  et  la   nuit  ne   puis  dor    mir, 


as 


^^ 


ains  platan,  et  pleur,  et    lott-pir.     Dieua    dantfort  quant 


.  mir,  mais  bien     aai    que 

The  Provenjal  poets  were  not  only  the  inventors 
and  composers  of  metrical  romances,  songs,  ballads 
and  rhymes,  to  so  great  a  number,  and  of  such  a 
kind,  as  to  raise  an  emulation  in  most  countries  of 
Europe  to  imitate  them ;  but,  if  we  may  credit  the 
Italian  writers,  the  best  poets  of  Italy,  namely  Pe- 
trarch and  Dante,  owed  much  of  their  excellence  to 
their  imitation  of  the  Provencals ;  and  it  is  &rther 
said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  novels  of  Boccace  are 
taken  from  Provencal  or  ancient  French  romances.* 

The  Glossary  of  Du  Cange  contains  a  very  great 
number  of  curious  particulars  relating  to  the  Trouba- 
dours, Jongleurs,  C^tadours,  Violars,  and  Musars,  of 
Provence;  and  it  appears  that  in  the  French  lan- 
guage all  these  arts  were  comprehended  under  the 
general  denomination  of  Menestraudie,  Menestraudise, 
Jonglericf 

*  The  tame  may  be  anppoted  of  the  Heptameron  of  If  aicazeC  oneen 
of  Navarre,  a  work  of  the  tame  kind  with  the  Decameron,  and  containing 
a  great  number  of  entertaining  itories.  A  general  account  of  it  is  given 
by  Bayle,  in  the  article  Nat^mul 

t  '  On  pent  comprendre  eoua  le  nom  de  Joirox.xnis  tout  oe  qui  appar- 
*  tient  aux  ancient  chamonnten  Proveneaux,  Normanda,  Picarda,  ftc. 
*Le  corpa  de  la  Jonglerle  etolt  taanh  dei  Tnuvem,  ou  Ttoukadomt,  qui 
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The  learned  Dr.  Percy,  in  his  Essay  on  the  ancient 
English  Minstrels,  has  given  a  very  curious  and  satis- 
factory account  of  these  fathers  of  modem  poetry  and 
popular  music;  and  although  he  agrees  that  the 
jieveral  professions  above  enumerated  were  included 
under  the  general  name  of  Minstrel,  in  the  notes  on 
that  Essay,  pag.  xlii.,  he  has  with  great  accuracy 
assigned  to  each  its  distinct  and  peculiar  office. 

In  the  work  of  Crescimbeni  above-cited  the  name 
of  our  own  king  Eichard  I.,  sumamed  Coeur  de 
Lion,  occurs  as  a  Proven9al  poet,  and  a  composer  of 
verses,  professedly  in  imitation  of  that  species  of 
poetry  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  enquiry. 
It  is  true  that  the  very  learned  and  accurate  bishop 
Tanner,  from  whom  we  might  have  expected  some 
account  of  this  fact,  has  in  his  Bibliotheca  omitted 
the  mention  of  Richard  as  a  writer ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Rymer,  the  compiler  of  the  Fsedera,  a  man 
of  deep  research,  though  of  all  critics  that  ever  wrote, 
one  of  the  most  wild  and  absurd,  is  the  first  of  our 
countrymen  that  have  in  earnest  asserted  Richard's 
claim  to  that  character.  The  account  which  he  gives 
of  it  is,  that  Richard  and  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who  by 
the  way  is  also  ranked  among  the  poets  of  that  time, 
had  formerly  lived  much  in  the  courts  of  several 
princes  in  and  about  Provence,  and  so  came  to  take 
delight  in  their  language,  their  poetry,  then  called  the 
Gay  Science,  and  their  poets,  which  began  not  long 
before  his  time  to  be  in  great  vogue  in  the  world.* 

But  before  he  proceeds  to  the  proof  of  the  fact,  that 
Richard  was  a  composer  of  verses,  Rymer  takes  upon 
him  to  refute  a  charge  of  Roger  Hoveden,  importing 
nothing  less  than  &t  Richard  was  but  a  vain  pre- 
tender to  poetry,  and  that  whatever  reputation  he 
had  acquired  of  that  sort,  he  had  bought  with  his 
money.    The  words  of  the  historian  are  'Hie  ad 

*  angmentum  et  famam  sui  nominis,  emendicata  car- 
'mina,  et  rithmos   adulatorios    comparabat,    et  de 

*  regno  Francorum  cantores  et  joculatores  allexerat 
'  ut  de  illo  canerent  in  plateis  et  dicebatur  ubique 
^quod  non  erat  talis  in  orbe.'  'Richard  to  raise 
'himself  a  name,  went  about  begging  and  buying 
'  verses  and  flattering  rhymes ;  and  by  rewards  en- 

*  ticed  over  from  France,  singers  and  jesters  to  sing 
*of  him  in  the  streets.  And  it  was  everywhere 
'  given  out  that  there  was  not  the  like  of  him  in  the 

*  world  agwn.* 

Rymer  observes  upon  this  passage,  first,  that  the 
assertion  contained  in  it  that  the  songsters  and  jesters 
were  brought  from  France  is  most  false ;  for  that 
France  had  no  pretensions  thereabouts  in  those  days, 
those  countries  being  fiefs  of  the  empire :  more  par- 
ticularly he  adds  that  Frederic  the  First  had  enfeoffed 
Raimond  Beringer  of  the  country  of  Provence,  For- 

*  compotoient  let  ehansonii,  et  paiml  lesqoels  il  j  avoit  det  Imprwitateurt, 
'eonune  on  en  trouve  en  Itatie:  det  Chanteotm  on  Chantere$,  qui  exe- 

*  catoient  on  chanteoient  cee  compositfons :  des  ConUun  qui  fidsolent, 
'en  Ten  ou  en  proee  conteii  let  redts,  lea  histoires:  dtt  Jongleur*  ou 
^MauttreU  qui  aceoroiMgnolent  de  lenrs  instrument.  L'art  de  cet 
* ehantret,  ou chansonnien,  etoit  nomm6  la  Science  Gale.  Qa§ Saber* 
Pref.  Ajithologle  Fran?.  1765,  octavo,  pag.  17. 

Panohet,  to  much  the  tame  purpote,  hat  the  following  pattage:— 

*  BientM  ^ret  la  divition  de  ce  grand  empire  Fran^oU  en  tant  de  petitt 
'roraamet.duches,  et  eomtas,  au  lieu  det  poetes  commencerent  a  se 
*wn  cognoistre  let  Trewterrte,  et  Chanierres,  Conteoun,  et  Jugleonrt: 
*qui  aont  TrouTenrt,  Chantres,  Conteurt,  Johglkuki,  ou  Juglxvm, 

*  c'Mt  4  dire  MBirxtTBiBM  chantans  aveo  la  yiole.' 
.   *  Short  View  of  Tragedy,  pag.  66. 


calquiers,  and  places  adjacent,  as  not  long  after 
Frederic  11.  installed  William  prince  of  Orange, 
king  of  Aries  and  Viennes,  which  family  had  formerly 
possessed  Provence,  f  Again  he  observes,  that  about 
the  same  time  that  the  Provencal  poetry  began  to 
flourish,  the  heresy  of  the  Albingenses  sprang  up ; 
and  that  Raimond  count  of  Tholouse  was  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Albingenses,  and  also  a  gpreat  favourer 
of  these  poets ;  and  that  all  the  princes  that  were  in 
league  together  to  support  the  Albingenses  against 
France  and  the  pope,  encouraged  and  patronized 
these  poets,  and  amongst  the  rest  a  king  of  Arragon, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  quarrel,  at  a  battle  where 
Simon  Mountfort  commanded  as  chief  of  the  crusade4 
The  argument  which  Rymer  makes  use  of  to  in- 
validate we  testimony  of  the  monk,  is  a  weapon  of 
such  a  form,  that  we  know  not  which  end  to  take  it 
by :  he  means  to  say,  that  if  Richard  was  a  favourer 
of  the  heresy  of  the  Albingenses,  it  could  not  but 
draw  upon  lum  the  resentment  of  i^e  clergy,  and  that 
therefore  Roger  Hoveden,  in  revenge  for  the  en- 
couragement which  he  had  shewn  to  the  enemies  of 
the  church,  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  the  repu- 
tation of  a  poet  But  as  this  is  only  negative  evi- 
dence of  Richard's  title  to  a  place  among  the  Pro- 
vencal poets,  Rymer  goes  £eirther,  and  introduces 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Signor  Redi, 
the  testimony  of  Guilhem  Briton,  an  ancient  bard,  in 
these  verses : — 

Coblas  a  tiera  faire  adroitement, 
Pou  vos  oillez  enten  dompna  gentUz. 

Stanzas  he  trimly  could  invent 
Upon  the  eyes  of  lady  gent.§ 

But,  to  remove  all  doubts  about  the  fact,  Rymer 
cites  the  following  stanza,  part  of  a  song  written  by 
Richard  himself  while  a  prisoner  in  Austria  : — 

Or  sachan  ben  mos  horns,  et  mos  barons 
Anglez,  Normans,  Peytavins,  et  Gasconiy 
Qu'  yeu  non  ay  j  a  si  paure  compagnon, 
Que  per  aver  lou  laissess  en  preson. 

Know  ye,  my  men,  my  barons  all. 
In  England  and  in  Normandy, 
In  Poictiers  and  in  Gascony, 
I  no  companion  held  so  small. 
To  let  him  thus  in  durance  lie.  || 

Having  thus  far  proved  his  point,  our  author  is 
disposed  to  indulge  that  inclination  to  mirth  and 
pleasantry,  which  seems  to  have  dictated  those  two 
curious  works  of  his,  the  Short  View  of  Tragedy, 
and  the  Tn^edies  of  the  last  Age  considered ;  and 
upon  the  stanza  above  written,  as  focetiously  as  per- 
tinently remarks,  that  our  king  Richard  had  not  the 
expedient  of  the  French  king,  St.  Lewis,  who,  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Saracens,  pawned  the  eucharist,  body 
for  body,  to  the  infidels  for  his  ransom.^ 

He  concludes  his  account  of  this  matter  with 
saying,  that  which  hereafter  will  appear  to  be  true, 
viz.,  that  a  manuscript  with  king  Richard's  poetry, 
and  many  other  of  the  Provencal  poets,  were  in  the 
custody  of  Signor  Redi,  librarian  to  the  great  duke 
of  Tuscany. 

t  Short  View  of  Trag.  pag.  68.       I  Ibid.  pag.  69.       f  lUd.  pag.  74. 
fl  I^.       %  Ibid.  pag.  75. 
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To  these  evidences  may  be  added  the  testimony  of 
Crescimbeni,  who  in  his  Commentari  della  Volgar 
Poesia,  voL  II.  part  I,  pag.  103,  says,  that  Eichard, 
being  struck  with  the  sweetness  of  that  tongue,  set 
himself  to  compose  a  sonnet  in  it,  which  he  sent  to 
the  princess  Stephanetta,  wife  of  Hugh  de  Baux,  and 
daughter  of  Gisbert,  the  second  count  of  Provence. 
He  says  afterwards,  in  a  chapter  expressly  written  on 
this  kmg,  that  residing  in  the  court  of  Kaimond  £er- 
linghieri,  count  of  Provence,  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
princess  Leonora,  one  of  the  prince's  four  daughters, 
whom  Richard  afterwards  married :  that  he  employed 
himself  in  rhyming  in  that  language,  and  when  ho 
was  prisoner  composed  certain  sonnets,  which  he  sent 
to  Beatrix,  countess  of  Provence,  sister  of  Leonora, 
and  in  which  he  complains  of  his  barons  for  letting 
him  lie  in  captivity. 

Crescimbeni  goes  on  to  relate  that  there  are  poems 
of  king  Richard  in  the  library  of  St.  Lorenzo,  at 
Florence,  '  in  uno  de  codici  Provenzali,*  and  others, 
'  nel  No.  3204,  della  Vaticana.'  The  perusal  of  this 
passage  excited  the  curiosity  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom 
the  literary  world  is  under  great  obligations;  Mr. 
Walpole  procured  both  these  repositories  to  be 
searched.  In  the  Vatican  was  found  a  poem  by 
Richauts  de  Verbeil,  and  another  by  Richauta  de 
Terascon,  but  nothing  that  could  with  any  degree  of 
propriety  be  ascribed  to  Richard  L,  king  of  England. 
In  the  Laurentine  library  were  found  the  verses 
above  spoken  of,  which  as  a  very  singular  and  valu- 
able curiosity,  Mr.  Walpole  has  given  to  the  world 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Catalogue  of  royal  and 
noble  Authors ;  they  are  as  follow  : — 

Reis  Rizard. 

Ja  nu8  horn  pris  non  dira  sa  raison 
Adreitament  se  com  horn  dolent  non 
Mas  per  conort  pot  il  faire  chanson 
Pro  adamis,  mas  povre  son  11  don 
Onta  j  avron,  se  por  ma  reezon 
Sol  fai  dos  yver  pris. 

Or  Sanchon  ben  mi  hom  e  mi  baron 
Engles,  Norman,  Pettavin  et  Gascon, 
Qe  ge  navoie  si  povre  compasnon 
Qeu  laissasse  por  aver  en  preison 
Ge  nol  di  pas,  por  nulla  retraison 
Mas  anquar  soige  pris. 

Jan  sai  eu  de  ver  certanament 
Com  mort  ne  pris  na  amie  ne  parent 
Quant  il  me  laissent  por  or  ni  por  argent 
Mai  mes  de  mi,  ma  perz  mes  por  ma  gent 
«         Qapres  ma  mort  n  auron  reperzhament 
Tan  longament  soi  pris. 

Nom  merveille  seu  ai  le  cor  dolent 
Qe  messen  her  met  ma  terra  en  torment 
No  H  menbra  del  nostre  segrament 
Qe  nos  feimes  an  dos  communelment 
Bem  sai  de  ver  qe  gaire  longament 
Non  serai  eu  sa  pris. 

Mi  compagnon  cui  j  amoi  e  cui  j  am 
Oil  de  chaill  e  oil  de  persarain 
De  lor  chanzon  qil  non  sent  pas  certain 
Unca  vers  els  non  oi  cor  fals  ni  vain 
Sil  me  guertoient  il  feron  qe  vilain 
Tan  com  ge  sote  pris. 


Or  sachent  ben  Enjevin  e  Torain 
£  il  bachaliers  qi  son  legier  e  sain 
Qen  gombre  soio  pris  en  autrui  main 
II  ma  iuvassen  mas  il  no  ve  un  grain 
De  beUes  armes  sent  era  voit  li  plain 
Per  zo  qe  ge  soi  pris. 

Contessa  soit  votre  prez  sobrain 
Sal  deus  e  garde  eel  per  cui  me  clam 
£t  per  cui  ge  soi  pris  : 
Ge  nol  di  pas  por  cela  de  certrain 
La  mere  leys. 


CHAP  XLIL 

BssroEs  that  Richard  was  endued  with  the  poetical 
faculty,  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  was  skilled  in 
music.  In  the  Theatre  of  Honour  and  Knighthood, 
translated  from  the  French  of  Mons.  Favine,  and 
printed  at  London  in  1623,  tom«  II.  pag.  48,  is 
a  curious  relation  of  Richard's  deliverance  from  cap- 
tivity by  the  assistance  of  Blondel  de  Nesle,  a  rhymer 
or  minstrel,  whom  he  had  trained  up  in  his  court, 
and  who  by  singing  a  song  known  to  them  both, 
discovered  his  master  imprisoned  in  a  castle  belong- 
ing to  the  duke  of  Austria.  This  story  is  taken 
from  the  Recueil  de  TOrigine  de  la  Langue  et 
Poesie  Francoise,  Ryme,  et  Romans,  <fcc.  of  pre- 
sident Fauchet,  Pans  1681 :  but  Favine,*  from 
Matthew  Paris,  and  other  historiographers,  and  from 
an  ancient  manuscript  of  old  poesies,  has  given  as 
well  a  relation  of  the  causes  and  manner  of  his  cap- 
tivity, as  of  his  deliverance  from  it  The  whole  is 
curious  and  entertaining,  and  is  here  given  in  the 
words  of  the  old  English  translator  : — 

'  Richard  saved  himself  by  a  more  prosperous 
'  wind,  with  one  named  Guillaume  de  TEstang,  and 
'  a  boy  that  understood  the  Germaine  tongue,  tra- 
'  vayling  three  dayes  and  nights  without  receiving 
'any  sustenance,  or  tarrying  in  any  place.  But 
'hunger  pressing  them  extreamely,  they  came  to 

*  lodge  in  a  towne  being  neere  to  the  river  of  Dan- 
'  ubie,  named  Gynatia  in  Austria,  as  saith  Mathew 
'  Paris,  but  according  to  the  histories  of  Germanic, 
'  which  I  have  red,  it  is  called  Erdbour^,  where  then 
'  remained  Leopold,  duke  of  Au8tria,f  to  welcome 

*  Richard  thither,  like  him  falne  out  of  a  feaver  into 
'  a  farre  worse  disease.  Being  come  to  his  inne,  he 
'sent  his  boy  to  make  provision  for  him  in  the 
'  market,  where  the  boy  shewing  his  purse  to  be  full 

*  This  bo«k  of  Farine  abotmdi  with  a  great  variety  of  curious  par- 
tlculars  relative  to  chivalry  and  manners  in  general.  Ashmole  appears 
to  have  derived  great  assistance  fh>m  it  in  the  compiling  his  History  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

t  The  causes  of  Leopold's  enmity  to  Richard  axe  variously  relatedt 
hut  the  author  now  citing  assigns  the  following  as  the  ilrst  occasion  of 
their  quarrel : — 

'Kichard,  at  his  return  endured  ten  thousand  afflictions,  whereof 
*hriefly  hehold  the  sutject.    In  the  yeare  one  thousand  one  hundred 

*  fourescore  and  twelve,  Leopold  duke  of  Austria  came  into  the  Holy 
'Land,  to  heare  armes  there  as  other  Christian  princes  did.  At  hia 
'arrival  the  marshall  of  his  campe,  having  marked  out  a  lodging  for 

*  the  duke  his  maister,  planted  aowne  his  tent  and  his  ensigno  on  it. 

*  A  Norman,  being  a  follower  of  king  Richard,  maintained  that  the 

*  lodging  place  belonged  to  him.  From  words  they  fell  to  blowes,  and 
'  Richard,  without  understanding  the  reasons  of  the  parties,  caused  the 
*duke  of  Austria's  tent  and  enslgne  to  be  pull'd  downe  and  hurl'd  upon 

*  a  heape  into  a  ditch  of  mire.    The  duke  made  complaint  to  Richard, 

*  to  have  reparation  of  this  oflbnce,  but  he  payed  klm  with  derision ; 
<  whereupon,  the  duke  seeing  he  was  despised,  desired  God  to  doe 
'reason  for  him,  and  then  he  would  remit  the  injurie.' 
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*  of  bezans,*  and  baying  very  exquisite  victoals ;  he 
'was  stayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towne  to 

*  understand  farther  of  his  condition.     Having  cer- 

*  tefied  them  that  Jie  belonged  to  a  wealthie  merchant, 
'  who  would  arrive  there  within  three  dayes ;  they 
'permitted  him  to  depart    Richard  being  heerof 

*  advertised,  and  mach  distasted  in  his  health  by  so 
'many  hard  sufferances  on  the  seas,  and  perillous 
'  passages  on  the  waves,  concluded  to  repose  there 
'  some  few  dayes  in  the  towne,  during  which  time 
*the  boy  alwayes  made  their  provision   of  food. 

*  But  by  ill  accident,  on  the  day  of  St.  Thomas  the 
'  Apostle,  the  boy  being  in  the  market,  chaunced 
'  (through  neglect)  to  have  king  Richard's  gloves 

*  tuckt  under  his  girdle:  the  magistrate  of  the  towne 
'  observing  it,  tooke  the  boy  and  gave  him  torment 
'to  make  him  confesse  whose  gloves  they  were. 
'The  power  of  punishment,  and  threates  to  have 
'  his  tongue  cut  out  of  his  head,  compelled  him  to 
'  tell  the  trueth.  80  in  short  while  alter,  the  duke 
'of  Austria  hearing  the  tydings,  engirt  the  inne 
'  where  Richard  was  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  and 
'  Richard,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  yielded  him- 
'  selfe  to  the  duke,  which  kept  him  strongly  environed 
'  with  well-armed  souldiours,  who  watched  him  night 
'  and  day,  with  their  swords  readie  drawne.  TMb 
'  is  the  affirmation  of  Mathew  Paris,  concerning  the 
'  surprizall  of  king  Richard. 

'  But  I  have  read  an  ancient  manuscript  of  old 
'  poesies,  written  about  those  very  times,  which  re- 
'  porteth  this  historic  otherwise ;  saying  that  Richard 
'  being  in  his  inne,  disguised  himselfe  like  a  servant 
'cooke,  larding  lus  meate,  broching  it,  and  then 
'  turning  it  at  the  fire  himselfe :  in  which  time,  one 
'  of  the  duke  of  Austrieas  followers,  being  then  iu 
'  the  inne,  came  accidentally  into  the  kitdiin,  who 
'  tooke  knowledge  of  this  royall  cooke ;  not  by  his 
'  face,  which  he  purposely  disfigured  widi  the  soy  ling 
'  of  the  kitchin ;  but  by  a  ring  of  gold,  which  very 
'  unadvisedly  he  wore  on  his  finger.  This  man  ran 
^  inmiediately  and  advertised  the  duke  his  maister 
'  that  the  kmg  of  England  was  within  the  compasse 
'  of  his  power,  and  upon  this  advertisement  Ri(mard 
'  was  arrested. 

'In  the  yeare  following,  namely,  one  thousand 
'one  hundred  fourescore  and  thirteen,  the  duke 
'  sold  king  Richard  to  the  emperor  Henry,  for  the 
'sum  of  threescore  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  the 
'  pounds  answering  the  weight  and  order  observed  at 

*  Cologne;  with  which  sum  Leopold  towred  the 
'  wals  of  the  citie  of  Vienna  in  Austria,  and  bought 
'  the  duchie  of  Styria,  Ncopurg,  and  the  counties  of 
'  Lins  and  Wels,  of  the  Bishops  of  Passau  and  of 
'Wirtspourg.  So  speaketh  the  Latin  chronicle  of 
'  Otho  of  Austria,  bishop  of  Frisinghen,  for  these 

•  Bcsant,  beunts,  or  iMMBflt  am  piaoes  of  gold  coin.  GniUim  thus 
ezplaint  the  term.* — 'A  heisaimte,  or  m  loine  call  them,  a  talent,  U 
'  taken  for  a  massive  plate  or  bullion  of  gold,  containing,  according  to 

*  Leigh,  of  troj  weight  104  lb.  and  two  ounces,  and  is  in  value  3750  lb. 
*sternng,  and  had  for  the  most  part  no  similitude  or  representation  upon' 
'it,  as  some  hold,  but  only  fhshioned  round  and  smooth,  as  if  it  were 
'fitted  and  prepared  to  reeeiTe  some  kind  of  stamps.  But  others  are  of 
'opinion  tliat  thej  weio  stamped,  and  that  thej  were  called  besants,  or 
'rather  bisants,  of  Blsantinm,  fh»  place  where  they  were  andentlj 

"  Displ^  of  Heraldry,  Lond.  1632,  pag.  33.  From  the  exceeding 
Fftvipe  means  only  to  say  in 


magnitude  of  this  coin  it  is  certain  that 

general  that  the  boy's  purse  was  well  stored  with  money. 


'  perticularities  were  forgotten  by  Mathew  Paris, 
'who  further  saith.  That  in  the  same  yeere  of 
'fourscore  and  thirteene,  the  third  holy  day  after 
'Palme-Sunday,  Leopold  led  Richard  prisoner  to 
'  the  emperor,  who  sent  him  under  sure  guard  to  the 
'Tribales.  "Retrudi  eum  praecepit  in  Triballis, 
"k  quo  carcere  nuUus  ante  dies  istos  exiuit,  qui 
"ibidem  intrauit:  de  quo  Aristoteles  libro  quinto. 
"  Bonum  est  mactare  patrem  in  Triballis ;  £t  alibL" 

"  Sunt  loca,  sunt  gentes,  quibus  est  mactare  parentes.' 

'  The  Englishmen  were  more  than  a  whole  yeare, 
'without  hearing  any  tydings  of  their  king,  or  in 
'  what  place  he  was  kept  prisoner.  He  had  trained 
'  up  in  his  court  a  rimer  or  minstrill  called  BlondeU 
'  de  Nesle,  who  (so  saith  the  manuscript  of  old 
'  poesies,  and  an  auncient  manuscript  French  chron- 
'  icle)  being  so  long  without  the  sight  of  his  lord, 
'  his  life  seemed  wearisome  to  him,  and  he  became 
'  much  confounded  with  melancholy.  Knowne  it 
'was,  that  he  came  backe  from  ^e  Holy  Land, 
'but  none  could  tell  in  what  countrey  he  arrived. 
'  Whereupon  this  Blondel  resolving  to  make  search 
'fpr  him  in  many  countries,  but  he  would  heare 
'  some  newes  of  him ;  after  expence  of  divers  dayes 
'  in  travaile,  he  came  to  a  towne  (by  good  hap)  neere 
'  to  the  castell  where  his  maister  king  Richard  was 
'kept.  Of  his  host  he  demanded  to  whom  the 
'castell  appertained,  and  the  host  told  him  it  be- 
'  longed  to  the  duke  of  Austria.  Then  he  enquired 
'  whether  any  prisoners  were  therein  detained  or  no; 
'  for  alwayes  he  made  such  secret  questionings  where- 
'  soever  he  came,  and  the  hoste.  gave  answer  that 
'there  was  one  onely  prisoner,  but  he  knew  net 
'  what  he  was,  and  yet  he  had  bin  detained  there 
'  more  than  the  space  of  a  yeare.  When  Blondel 
'  heard  this,  he  wrought  such  meanes,  that  he  became 
'  acquainted  with  them  of  the  casteU,  as  minstrells 
'doe  easily  win  acquaintance  any  where;  but  see 
'  the  king  he  could  not,  neither  understand  that  it 
'  was  he.  One  day  he  sat  directly  before  a  window 
'  of  the  castell  where  king  Richard  was  kept  prisoner, 
'  and  began  to  sing  a  song  in  French,  which  king 
'  Richard  and  Blondel  had  sometime  composed  to- 
'  gether.  [When  king  Richard  heard  the  song,  he 
'  knew  it  was  Blondel  that  sung  it;  and  when  Blondel 
'  paused  at  halfe  of  the  song,  the  king  entreated  him 
'  to  sing  the  reBt.f  ]  Thus  Blondel  won  knowledge 
'  of  the  king  his  maister ;  and  returning  home  into 
'  England,  made  the  barons  of  the  countrie  acquainted 
'  where  the  king  was.' 

Fauchet,  in  hiB  relation  of  this  extraordinary  event, 
says  that  he  had  met  with  a  narrative  of  it  in 
a  French  Chronicle  written  in  the  time  of  Philip 
the  August,  about  the  year  1200. 

It  is  generally  said  that  the  ransom  of  Richard 
was  one  hundred  thousand  noarks.  but  Matthew 
Paris  asserts  that  it  was  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
marks  of  silver,  Cologne  weight,  a  sum  so  very  great, 

t  Dr.  Percy  has  fiTcn  the  rassafe  firom  Fauchet  in  his  own  words, 
which  are  these : — '  Et  quant  Blondelle  6t  dicte  la  moite  de  la  Chanson, 

*  le  rol  Riehart  se  prist  4  dire  Tautre  moitie  et  I'aoheTa :'  and  renders  the 
last  clause  of  the  sentence  thus>-'BxoAK  tbs  otkxa  malw  avd 

*  coMPLSTSD  XT.'    Essay  on  English  Minstrels,  pag.  zxz. 
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that  to  raise  it,  the  English  were  obliged  to  sell  their 
church  plate,  even  to  the  very  chalices.* 

The  foregoing  account  contains  incontestible  evi- 
dence that  Richard  was  of  the  class  of  poets,  for  the 
reasons  above  given  termed  Proven9al,  and  of  these 
the  minstrels  appear  to  be  the  genuine  offspring. 
Tjhe  nature  of  their  profession  is  learnedly  treated 
on  by  Dr.  Percy  in  his  Essay  on  the  ancient  Minstrels, 
prefiExed  to  the  Reliques  of  English  Poetry.  The 
most  generally  received  opinion  of  them  is  that 
they  were  players  on  musicsd  instruments,  and  those 
chiefly  of  the  stringed  kind,  such  as  the  harp,  the 
cittern,  and  others;  but  the  word  Minstrel,  in  the 
larger  acceptation  of  it,  signifies  a  musician  in  general. 
Dr.  Cowel  in  his  Law  Dictionary  thus  explains 
it;  'a  musician,  a  fidler,  a  piper:'  and  in  the  old 
poem  of  Lydgate,  entitled  the  Daunce  of  Machabree 
or  of  Death,  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale's  History  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  pag.  265, 
col.  i.  he  is  said  to  be  a  minstrel,  who  can  both  note, 
i.  e.  sing,  and  pipe. 

Dr.  Percy  has  asserted,  with  great  appearance  of 
truth,  that  the  employment  of  the  Aiiglo-Saxon 
bards  was  to  sing  to  the  harp  the  praises  of  their 
patrons,  and  other  distinguished  persons.  Nay,  it  is 
farther  clear  from  a  passage  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hbtory  of  Bede,  relating  to  the  poet  Caedmon,  cited 
by  him  in*  the  notes  on  the  Essay  on  the  ancient 
!l£iglish  Minstrels,  pag.  50,  that  to  sing  to  the  Harp 
at  festivals  even  by  the  guests  themselves,  was  so 
customary,  that  such  as  were  incapable  of  doing  it 
were  frequently  necessitated  to  retire,  f     And  that 

*  Robert  of  Oloaoeiter  tluit  tpetki  of  the  means  used  to  nite  this 
sun:— 

The  hundred  thoufend  marc  were  ipaid  biuore  hond 

And  wel  narwe  igtdered  in  Engelond, 

Nor  broches,  and  ringes  simmes  alfoy 

And  the  calis  of  the  weud  me  foolde  ther  to 

And  grev  monckes  that  new  come^  and  pouere  tho  were 

Zeue  al  her  welle  there  to  of  one  zere. 

CnKoir.  4S9. 
The  distress  which  ttiis  oecaskmsd  gave  rise  to  a  seholastio  question, 
namely,  wliat  substance,  silver  and  gold  being  wanting,  uras  proper  to 
contain  the  wine  in  the  euchaxlst :  and  we  find  in  Lyndwood,  lib.  I. 
de  Summa  Trlnitate  et  Fide  Catbolica,  cap.  II.  pag.  9,  {  doceant  verb. 
In  Calice,  that  it  was  tlieieupon  concluded  to  make  use  of  chalices  of 
latten.  The  objections  against  yessels  formed  of  other  substances  savour 
of  the  divinity  of  those  ames ;  glass  was  too  brittle,  wood  wm  spongy, 
alchymy,  aurlchalcum,  a  factitious  metal,  vulgarly  ochamy,  as  when 
wo  say  an  ochamy  spoon,  was  suMect  to  rusting,  and  copper  had  a 
tendenof  to  provoke  vomiting.  Fuller,  who  in  this  instance  is  more 
meny  than  wise,  laughs  at  this  decision,  and  calls  it  deep  divinity.  The 
question  was  of  importanoe,  and  xespeeled  no  less  tiian  a  saeied  rite  and 
ue  health  of  the  people. 

This  usan  connnued  tUl  about  the  year  1443,  when,  to  take  the  words 
of  Fuller,  for  there  is  no  provincial  constitution  to  that  purpose  extant, 
*the  land  being  more  replenished  with  lilver,  John  Stafford  archbishop 
'  of  Canterbury  enknotted  that  priest  in  the  greater  excommunication 
*  who  should  consecrate  pooulum  stanneum.'  Vide  Fuller's  History  of 
the  Holy  War,  book  III.  chap.  xlil. 

t  The  passage  cited  by  Dr.  Percy  from  Bede,  and  more  especially  the 
Angio-Saxon  version  thereof  by  king  Alfired,  are  abundant  evidence  of 
the  fhcts  which  they  are  cited  to  prove.  As  it  does  not  appear  from 
either  of  the  quotations  who  the  poet  Cedmcm  was,  nor  what  are  the 
particulars  of  the  story  in  which  he  Is  mentioned,  the  same  are  here 
given  at  large  in  the  language  <^  a  modem  translator  of  Bede's  History, 
a  person,  as  is  conjectured,  of  the  Romish  communion.  '  In  the  monas- 
'tery  of  the  abbess  Hilda,  [situated  In  a  place  called  Streaneshalh 
'supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the  north  or  England]  there  resided 
'a brother,  particuhurty  remarkable  for  tho  grace  of  God,  who  was  wont 
'  to  make  pious  and  rdlgious  verses,  so  that  whatsoever  was  interpreted 
'to  him  out  of  holy  writ,  he  soon  after  put  the  same  into  poetical 
'expressions  of  much  sweetness  and  compunction,  in  his  own,  that  Is, 
'  the  English  language.  By  his  verses  the  minds  of  many  were  often 
'  excited  to  despise  the  world  and  to  aspire  to  the  heavenly  life.  Others 
'  after  him  attempted  in  the  English  nation  to  compose  religious  poems, 
'  but  none  could  ever  compare  with  hfan ;  for  he  did  not  learn  the  art  of 
« poetising  of  men,  but  through  the  divine  assistance ;  for  which  reason 


the  employment  of  the  ancient  Minstrels  also  was  to 
sing  panegyrical  songs  and  verses  on  their  bene- 
factors, is  farther  clear  from  the  explanation  of  the 
word  Minstrel  in  that  learned  work  the  Law  Dic- 
tionary of  Dr.  Oowel,  who  concludes  the  article  with 
saying,  it  was  usual  with  these  minstrels,  not  only 
to  divert  princes  and  the  nobility  with  sports,  but 
also  with  musical  instruments,  and  with  jQattering 
songs  in  the  praise  of  them  and  their  ancestors, 
which  may  be  seen  in  these  verses : — 

Principis  a  facie,  cytharae  celeberrimus  arte 
Assurgit  mimufl,  ars  musica  quern  decoravit 
Hie  ergo  chorda  reionante  subintulit  ista  : 
Indite  rex  regum,  probitatis  Btemmate  vemans, 
Quern  vi^or  et  virtus  extollit  in  eethera  famse, 
Indole  virtutis  qui  vinces  facta  parentis. 
Major  ut  Atrides,  patrem  Neptunius  Heros 
iEgea,  Pelides  excedit  Pelea,  Jason 
Esona,  nee  prolem  pudor  est  evincere  patrem ; 
Corde  gigas,  agnus  facie  Laertius  astu, 
Consilio  Nestor,  &c. 

The  history  of  this  country  affords  a  remarkable 
instance  of  favour  shewn  to  this  vagabond  profession 
of  a  minstrel.  The  privileges  which  they  are 
possessed  of  are  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  entitle  them 
to  the  countenance  of  the  legislature,  and,  what  must 
appear  very  remarkable,  to  the  protection  of  the  law ; 
for  although  minstrels,  in  common  with  fencers,  bear- 
wards,  and  common  players  of  interludes,  are  in  the 
law  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds,  there  is  a  special 
provision  in  all  the  statutes  that  declare  them  to  be  so, 
in  favour  of  common  fiddlers  and  Minstrels,  through- 

'he  never  could  compose  any  trivial  or  vain  poem,  but  only  these  that 
'relate  to  religion,  and  suited  his  religious  tonaue;  for  having  Uved  in 
'a  secular  habit  till  well  advanced  in  years.  He  had  never  leant  any 
<  thing  of  versifying ;  for  which  reason  being  sometimes  at  entertainments, 
'  when  it  was  agreed  for  the  more  mirth,  that  all  present  should  sing  In 
'  their  turns ;  when  he  saw  the  instrument  some  towards  him,  he  rose 
'  up  tnxm  table  and  returned  home.  Having  done  so  at  a  certain  time, 
'  and  going  out  of  the  house  where  the  entertainment  was,  to  the  staUe, 

*  the  care  of  horses  falling  to  him  that  night,  and  composlM  himself 
'  there  to  rest  at  the  proper  time,  a  person  i^peaied  to  him  In  his  sleep, 
'  and  saluted  him  by  ms  name,  said,  "  Cedmon,  sing  some  song  to  me;  '^ 
'  he  answered,  "  I  cannot  sing ;  for  that  was  the  reason  why  I  left  the 
"entertainment  and  retired  to  this  place,  because  I  could  not  sing." 
'The  other  who  talked  to  him,  replied,  "However  you  shall  sing." 
"What  shall  I  sing?"  rejdined  he,  "  Sing  the  beginning  of  creatures," 

*  said  the  other.  Heretipon  he  presently  began  to  sing  verses  to  the 
'  praise  of  God,  which  he  had  never  heard,  the  purport  whereof  was 
'thus: — "We  are  now  to.praiiethe  Maker  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
"  the  power  of  the  Creator  and  his  council,  the  deeds  of  the  Father  of 
"glory:  how  he,  being  the  eternal  Ood,  became  the  author  of  all 
"  miracles,  who  first,  as  almighty  preserver  of  the  human  race,  created 
"  heaven  for  the  sons  of  men  as  the  roof  the  house,  and  neict  the  earth." 

*  This  is  the  sense,  but  not  the  words  in  order  u  he  sung  them  in  hla 
'  sleep :  for  verses,  though  never  so  well  composed,  cannot  be  literally 
'  translated  out  of  one  language  into  another  without  losing  much  of 
'  their  beauty  and  loftiness.  Awaking  firom  bis  sleep,  he  remembered 
'  all  that  he  had  sung  In  his  dream,  and  soon  added  much  mme  to  the 
'  same  effisct  in  divine  verses.  Coming  in  the  morning  to  the  steward 
'  that  he  was  under,  he  acquainted  him  with  the  gift  he  had  received ; 
'  and  being  conducted  to  the  abbess,  he  was  ordered,  In  the  presence  of 
'many  learned  men,  to  tell  his  dream  and  repeat  the  verses,  that  they 
'  might  give  all  thdr  ludgment  what  it  was,  and  whence  it  proceeded 
'  that  he  said :  They  all  concluded  that  an  heavenly  grace  had  been  con- 
'  ferred  on  him  by  our  Lord.  They  expounded  to  him  a  passage  in  holy 
'  writ,  either  historical  or  doctrinal,  ordering  him,  if  he  could,  to  put  the 
'  same  into  verse.  Having  undertaken  it,  he  went  away,  and  returning 
'the  next  morning,  gave  it  to  them  composed  into  most  exeeUent 
'  verse ;  whereupon  the  abbess,  embracing  the  grace  of  Ood  in  the  man^ 
'  instructed  him  to  quit  the  secular  habit,  and  take  upon  htm  the  mo* 
'  nastlcal  life ;  which  being  accordingly  done,  she  associated  him  to  the 
'  rest  of  the  brethren  In  the  monastery,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be 
'taught  the  whole  series  of  the  sacred  history.'  Bede,  Hist  Eccl. 
lib.  IV.  cap.  xxiv. 

A  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  book  of  Oenesis  and  certain  acrlptuie 
stories  was  published  by  Frands  Junius  at  Amsterdam,  in  1655,  in 
quarto,  trom  a  manuscript  of  archbishop  Usher.  This  Csdmon  la 
supposed  by  Tanner,  and  many  other  writers,  to  tie  the  Cedmon 
mentioned  by  Bede;  Imt  Dr.  Hickes  seems  to  entertain  some  doubt 
of  it. 
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out  the  county  of  Chester,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  history : — 

In  the  statute  of  17  Geo.  II.  cap.  5,  is  the  following 
proviso  : — '  Provided  always  that  this  act,  or  any 
•thing  therein  contained,  or  any  authority  thereby 
'given,  shall  not  in  anywise  extend  to  disinherit, 
'prejudice,  or  hinder  the  heirs  or  assigns  of  John 
'Dutton,  of  Button,  late  of  the  county  of  Chester, 
'esquire,  for,  touching,  or  concerning  the  liberty, 

*  privilege,  pre-eminence  or  authority,  jurisdiction  or 

*  inheritance,  which  they,  their  heirs  or  assigns  now 
'  lawfully  use,  or  have,  or  lawfully  may  or  ought  to  use 

*  within  the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  and  county  of 
'  Chester,  or  either  of  them,  by  reason  of  any  ancient 

*  charters  of  any  kings  of  this  land,  or  by  reason  of 
'  aioy  prescription  or  lawful  usage  or  title  whatsoever.' 

Tms  right  which  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
has  shown  itself  so  tender  of  infringing,  is  founded 
on  an  event,  of  which  the  following  relation  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Historical  Antiquities  of  Cheshire, 
collected  by  Sir  Peter  Leycester,  Bart,  part  IL 
chap.  vL  and  is  mentioned  in  a  book  intitled  Ancient 
Tenures  of  Land  made  public,  by  Thomas  Blount, 
Esq.  octavo,  1679,  pag.  156,  et  seq. 

*  In  the  time  of  king  John,  Handle  the  third,  sumamed 
'  Blundevil,  earl  of  Chester,  having  many  conflicts 
'  with  the  Welsh,  was  at  last  distressed  by  them,  and 
'  forced  to  retreat  to  the  castle  of  Rothelent  in  Flint- 
'  shire,  where  they  besieged  him,  who  presently  sent 
'  to  his  constable  of  Chester,  Boger  Lacy,  surnamed 
'  Hell,  for  his  fierce  spirit,  that  he  would  come  with 

*  all  speed,  and  bring  what  forces  he  could  for  his 

*  relief.    Boger  having  gathered  a  tumultuous  rout  of 

*  Mddlers,  Players,  Cobblers,  and  debauched  persons, 

*  both  men  and  women,  out  of  the  city  of  Chester  (for 

*  it  was  then  the  fair  there)  marched  immediately  with 

*  them  towards  the  earl.*  The  Welsh  perceiving  a 
'  greskt  multitude  coming,  raised  the  siege  and  fled. 
'  The  earl  coming  back  with  his  constable  to  Chester, 
'gave  him  power  over  all  the  Fiddlers  and  Shoe- 
'  makers  of  Chester,  in  reward  and  memory  of  his 

*  service.     The  constable  retained  to  himself  and  his 

*  heirs  the  authority  and  donation  of  the  Shoemakers, 

*  but  John  his  son  conferred  the  authority  over  the 
'  profligates  of  both  sexes  on  his  steward,  which  then 
'  was  Button  of  Button,  by  this  his  deed. 

"  Sciant  prsBsentes  et  futuri,  quod  ego  Johannes, 
'' Constabularius  Cestriae,  dedi  et  concessi,  et  hac 
**  prsesenti  carta  mea  confirmavi  Hugoni  de  Button, 
**  et  hffiredibus  suis,  magistratum  omnium  leccatorum 
''et  meretricum  totius  Cestershirise,  sicut  liberius 
"  ilium  magistratum  teneo  de  comite ;  salvo  jure  meo 
"  mihi  et  hseredibus  meis.    Hiis  testibus,"  <fec. 

Blount  goes  on  to  observe,  that  though  this  original 
grant  makes  no  mention  of  giving  rule  over  Fiddlers 
and  Minstrels,  yet  that  an  ancient  custom  has  now 
reduced  it  only  to  the  minstrelsy ;  for  probably  the 
rout,  which  the  constable  brought  to  the  rescue  of  the 

«  It  Mems  that  this  esrl  bad  rendered  hhiuelf  ftmonB  by  his  prowess, 
and  th4t  his  exploits  were  celebrated  in  rhymes  and  songs  down  to  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  for  in  the  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman,  Passus 
quintos.  Sloth  says  of  himself:— 

I  cannot  perfidy  my  Pater-nofter  as  the  prift  it  fingeth. 
But  I  con  rimes  of  Robenhod  and  Randal  of  Cheiter. 


earl,  were  debauched  persons,  drinking  with  their 
sweethearts  in  the  fair,  tlie  fiddlers  that  attended  them, 
and  such  loose  persons  as  he  could  get. 

He  proceeds  to  relate,  that  Anno  14  Hen.  VII. 
a  Quo  Warranto  was  brought  against  Laurence 
Dutton,  of  Dutton,  esq.  to  shew  why  he  claimed  all 
the  minstrels  of  Cheshire  and  the  city  of  Chester,  to 
appear  before  him  at  Chester  yearly,  on  the  feast  of 
St  John  Baptist,  and  to  give  him  at  the  said  feast, 
'  Quatuor  legenas  vini  et  unam  lanceam,'  i.  e.  four 
flaggons  of  wine  and  a  lance ;  and  also  every  minstrel 
then  to  pay  him  four  pence  half-penny ;  and  why  he 
claimed  from  every  harlot  in  Cheshire,  and  the  city 
of  Chester  '(officium  suum  exercente)'  four  pence 
yearly  at  the  said  feast,  &c  whereunto  he  pleaded 
prescription. 

And  farther,  that '  the  heirs  of  this  Hugh  de  Dutton 
'  enjoy  the  same  power  and  authority  over  the  min- 
'  Btrelsy  of  Cheshire,  even  to  this  day,  and  keep  a 
'  court  every  year  upon  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,. 
'  at  Chester,  being  the  fair  day,  where  all  the  Minstrels^ 
'  of  the  county  and  city  do  attend  and  play  before  the 
'  lord  of  Dutton  upon  their  several  instruments ;  he 
'or  his  deputy  then  riding  through  the  city  thus- 
'  attended,  to  the  Church  of  St  John,  many  gentlemen 
'  of  the  county  accompanying  him,  and  one  walkings 

*  before  him  in  a  "  surcoat  of  his  arms  depicted  upon 
"  tafifata ; "  and  after  divine  service  ended,  hold  his 

*  court  in  the  city ;  where  he  or  his  steward  renewB^ 
'  the  old  licences  granted  to  the  Minstrels,  and  give& 
'  such  new  ones  as  he  thinks  fit,  under  the  hand  and 
'  seal  of  himself  or  his  steward,  none  presuming  to 
'  exercise  that  fisMmlty  there  without  it.  But  now  this 
'  dominion  or  privilege  is  by  a  daughter  and  heir  of 
'  Thomas  Dutton,  devolved  to  the  lord  of  Grerrard, 
'  of  Gerrard's  Bromley  in  Stafifordshire.' 

He  adds,  that  whereas  by  the  statute  of  39  'Eliz.- 
flddlers  are  declared  to  be  Rogues ;  yet  by  a  special 
proviso  therein,  those  in  Cheshire,  licensed  by  Duttoa 
of  Dutton,  are  exempted  from  that  infamous  title,  ia 
respect  of  this  his  ancient  custom  and  privilege. 

Another  writer  f  derives  this  privilege  from  a. 
higher  source,  for  among  many  instances  of  favour 
shown  to  the  abbey  of  St  Werburg  in  Chester,  by 
Leofric  earl  of  Chester,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  he  mentions  the  grant  of  a  fair  on  the 
festival  of  that  saint,  to  be  holden  for  three  days ;  to 
whose  HONOUR  he  likewise  granted,  that  whatsoever 
Thief  or  Male&ctor  came  to  the  solemnity,  should 
not  be  attached  while  he  continued  in  the  same  fair, 
except  he  committed  any  new  offence  there. 

Which  special  privilege,  says  the  same  writer,  'as  in 
'  tract  of  time  it  drew  an  extraordinary  confluence  of 
'  loose  people  thither  at  that  season,  so  happened  it 
'  to  be  of  singular  advantage  to  one  of  the  succeeding 
'  carles.  For  being  at  Eodelent  castle  in  Wales,  and 
'  there  besieged  by  a  power  of  the  Welsh,  at  such 
'  a  time  he  was  relieved  rather  by  their  number  than 
'strength,  under  the  conduct  of  Bobert  de  Lacy, 
'constable  of  Chester,  who  with  pipers  and  other 
'  sorts  of  Minstrels  drew  them  forth,  and  marching 
'  towards  the  castle,  put  the  Welsh  to  such  terror  that 

t  Daniel  King  in  his  Vale  Royal  of  England  illustrated,  part  II. 
pag.  19. 
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*  they  presently  fled.    In  memory  of  which  notable 

*  exploit,  that  famous  meeting  of  such  Minstrels  hath 
'  been  duly  continued  to  every  Midsunmier  fair,  at 

*  which  time  the  heir  of  Hugh  de  Button,  accompanied 

*  with  diverse  gentlemen,  having  a  pennon  of  his  arms 
■'  borne  before  him  by  one  of  the  principal  Minstrels, 
^  who  also  weareth  his  surcoat,  first  rideth  up  to  the 

*  east  gate  of  the  city,  and  there  causing  proclamation 
'to  be  made  that  all  the  Musicians  and  Minstrels 

*  within  the  county-palatine  of  Chester  do  approach 
'and  play  before  him.  Presently  so  attended  he 
-*  rideth  to  St  John's  church,  and  having  heard  solenm 
^  service,  proceedeth  to  the  place  for  keeping  of  his 
^<50urt,  where   the    steward   having   called   every 

*  Minstrel,  impanelleth  a  jury,  and  giveth  his  charge. 
'  First,  to  enquire  of  any  treason  against  the  king  or 
'  prince  (as  earl  of  Chester)  ;  secondly,  whether  any 
'man  of  that  profession  hath  "  exercised  his  instru- 
'ment"  without  licence  from  the  lord  of  that  court, 
■*  or  what  misdemeanour  he  is  guilty  of.  And  thirdly, 
'whether  they  have  heard  any  language  amongst 

*  their  fellows,  tending  to  the  dishonour  of  their  lord 
'and  patron  (the  heir  of  Dutton)  which  privilege  was 
'anciently  so  granted  by  John  de  Lacy,  constable  of 
'  Chester,  son  and  heir  to  the  before  specified  Roger, 
'  unto  Hugh  de  Dutton  and  his  heirs,  by  a  special 
'<iharter  in  these  words,  viz.,  "Magisterium  omnia 
"leccatorum  et  meretricum  totius  Cestrishire,*'  and 
'  hath  been  thus  exercised  time  out  of  mind.' 

•  Another  instance  of  favour  to  Minstrels,  and  of 
privileges  enjoyed  by  them,  occurs  in  Dr.  Plot's 
History  of  Staffordshire,  chap.  X.  §  69,  where  the 
Author  taking  occasion  to  mention  Tutbury-castle,  a 
seat  of  the  ancient  earls  and  dukes  of  Lancaster,  is 
led  to  speak  of  Minstrels  appertaining  to  the  honour 
of  TutbuiT,  and  of  their  Mng,  with  his  several 
•officers ;  of  whom,  and  of  the  savage  sport  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Tutbury  Bull-running,  he 
gives  the  following  accurate  account : — 

'  During  the  time  of  which  ancient  earls  and  dukes 
■*  of  Lancaster,  who  were  ever  of  the  blood  royal, 
^  great  men  in  their  times,  had  their  abode,  and  kept 
-'  a  liberal  hospitality  here,  at  their  honour  of  Tut- 
^  bury,  there  could  not  but  be  a  general  concourse  of 
^  people  from  all  parts  hither,  for  whose  diversion  all 
'  sorts  of  musicians  were  permitted  likewise  to  come 

*  to  pay  their  services ;  amongst  whom  (being  nu- 
'  merous)  some  quarrels  and  disorders  now  and  then 
^  arising,  it  was  found  necessary  after  a  while  they 
'  should  be  brought  under  rules ;  diverse  laws  being 
'made  for  the  better  regulating  of  them,  and  a 
^  governor  appointed  them  by  the  name  of  a  king, 

*  who  had  several  officers  under  him,  to  see  to  the 
execution  of  those  laws ;  full  power  being  granted 

'  to  them  to  apprehend  and  arrest  any  such  Minstrels 
''  appertaining  to  the  said  honour,  as  should  refuse  to 
''  do  their  services  in  due  manner,  and  to  constrain 
'  them  to  do  them ;  as  appears  by  the  charter  granted 
'  to  the  said  king  of  the  Minstrels  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
.  '  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  dc^e  of  Lancaster, 
'  b^inng  date  the  22nd  of  August  in  the  4  year  of  the 
'  raigne  of  king  Richard  the  second,  entituled  Carta 
'  le  Roy  de  Ministralx,  which  being  written  in  old 


'  French,  I  have  here  translated,  and  annexed  it  to 
'  this  discourse,  for  the  more  universal  notoriety  of 
'  the  thing,  and  for  satisfection  how  the  power  of  the 
'  king  of  the  Minstrels  and  his  officers  is  founded ; 
'  which  take  as  follows : — 

"  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Castile  and 
"Leon,  duke  of  Lancaster,  to  all  them  who  shall 
"  see  or  hear  these  our  letters,  greeting.  Know  ye, 
"  we  have  ordained,  constituted,  and  assigned  to  our 
"well-beloved  the  King  of  the  Minstrels  in  our 
"  honor  of  Tutbury,  who  is,  or  for  the  time  shall  be, 
"to  apprehend  and  arrest  all  the  Minstrels  in  our 
"  said  honor  and  franchise,  that  refuse  to  doe  the 
"service  and  Minstrelsy  as  appertain  to  them  to 
"  do  from  ancient  times  at  Tutbury  aforesaid,  yearly 
"  on  the  day  of  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady;  giving 
"  and  granting  to  the  said  King  of  the  Minstrels  for 
"  the  time  being,  full  power  and  commandement  to 
"  make  them  reasonably  to  justify  and  to  constrain 
"them  to  doe  their  services  and  Minstrelsies  in 
"  manner  as  belongeth  to  them,  and  as  it  hath  been 
"  there,  and  of  ancient  times  accustomed.  In  witness 
"  of  which  thing  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to 
"  be  made  patents.  Given  under  our  privy  seal,  at 
"  our  castle  of  Tutbury,  the  22nd  day  of  Aug.  in  the 
"  fourth  year  of  the  raigne  of  the  most  sweet  king 
"  Richard  the  second." 

'Upon  this,  in  process  of  time,  the  defaulters 
'being  many,  and  the  amercements  by  the  officers 
'  perhaps  not  sometimes  over  reasonable,  concerning 
'which,  and  other  matters,  controversies  frequently 
'  arising,  it  was  at  last  found  necessary  that  a  court 
'  should  be  erected  to  hear  plaints,  and  determine 
'  controversies  between  party  and  party,  before  the 
'  steward  of  the  honor ;  which  is  held  there  to  this 
'day  on  the  morrow  after  the  Assumption,  being 

*  the  16th  of  August,  on  which  day  they  now  also 
'doe  all  the  services  mentioned  in  the  abovesaid 
'grant;  and  have  the  bull  due  to  them  anciently 
'from  the  prior  of  Tutbury,  now  from  the  earle 
'of  Devon,  whereas  they  had  it  formerly  on  the 
•Assumption  of  our  Lady,  as  appears  by  an  In- 

*  speximus  of  king  Henry  the  sixth,  relating  to  the 
'customs  of  Tutbury,  where,  amongst  others,  this 
'  of  the  bull  is  mentioned  in  these  words :  "  Item 
"  est  ibidem  qusodam  consuetude  quod  histriones  ve- 
"  nientes  ad  matutinas  in  festo  Assumptionis  beatae 
"  Marias,  habebunt  unum  taurum  de  priore  de  Tutte- 
"bury,  si  ipsum  capere  possunt  citra  aquam  Dove 
"propinquiorem  Tuttebury ;  vel  prior  dabit  eis  xld. 
"pro  qua  quidem  consuetudine  dabuntur  domino  ad 
"  dictum  festum  annuatim  xxd."  i,  e,  that  there  is 

*  a  certain  custom  belonging  to  the  honor  of  Tutbury, 
'  that  the  minstrells  who  came  to  matUns  there  on 
'  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
'shall  have  a  bull  given  them  by  the  prior  of 
'Tutbury,, if  they  can  take  him  on  this  side  the 
'river  Dove,  which  is  next  Tutbury;  or  else  the 
'prior  shall  give  them  xld.  for  the  enjoyment  ot 
'which  custom  they  shall  give  to  the  lord  at  the 
'  said  feast  yearly,  xxd. 

'Thus  I  say  the  services  of  the  Minstrels  were 
'  performed  and  bull  enjoyed  anciently  on  the  feast 
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'  of  the  Assumption ;  bnt  now  they  are  done  and 
'  had  in  the  manner  following :  on  the  court  day, 

*  or  morrow  of  the  Assumption,  being  the  16th  of 
'  August,  what  time  all  the  MinstreUs  within  the 
'  honor  come  first  to  the  bailiff's  house  of  the  manor 

*  of  Tutbury,  who  is  now  the  earl  of  Devonshire, 
'where  the  steward  for  the  court  to  be  holden 
'  for  the  king,  as  duke  of  Lancaster  (who  is  bow  the 
'  duke  of  Ormond)  or  his  deputy,  meeting  them, 
'they  all  go  from  thence  to  the  parish  church  of 
'Tutbury,  two  and  two  together,  music  playing 
'  before  them,  the  King  of  the  Miostrells  for  the  year 
'  past,  walking  between  the  steward  and  bailiff,  or 

*  their  deputies ;  the  four  stewards  or  under  ofl&cers 
'of  the  said  King  of  the  Minstrells,  each  with 
'  a  white  wand  in  their  hands,  immediately  following 
'  them,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  company  in  order. 
'  Being  come  to  the  church,  the  vicar  reads  them 
'  divine  service,  chusing  psalnos  and  lessons  suitable 
'  to  the  occasion :  the  psalms  when  I  was  there,  an. 
'1680,  being  the  98.  149.  160:  the  first  lesson  2 
'  Chron.  5;  and  the  second  the  5  chap«  of  the  Epistle 
'to  the  Ephesians,  to  the  22  verse.  For  which 
'  service  every  Minstrell  offered  one  penny,  as  a  due 
'  always  paid  to  the  vicar  of  the  church  of  Tutbury 
'  upon  this  solemnity. 

'  Service  being  ended,  they  proceed  in  like  manner 
'as  before,  from  the  church  to  the  castle-hall  or 

*  court,  where  the  steward  or  his  deputy  taketh  his 
'  place,  assisted  by  the  bailiff  or  his  deputy,  the  King 

*  of  the  MinstreUs  sitting  between  them,  who  is  to 
'  oversee  that  every  Minstrell  dwelling  .within  the 
'  honor  and  making  default,  shall  be  presented  and 
'  amerced :  which  that  he  may  the  better  do,  an 
'  O  Yes  is  then  made  by  one  of  the  oflScers,  being 
'a  Minstrell,  3  times,  giving  notice,  by  direction 
'  from  the  steward,  to  all  manner  of  MinstreUs  dwell- 
'  ing  within  the  honor  of  Tutbury,  viz.,  within  the 
'  counties  of  Stafford,  Darby,  Nottingham,  Leicester, 
'  and  Warwick,  owing  suit  and  service  to  his  ma- 
'jesty's  Court  of  Musick,  here  holden  as  this  day, 
'  that  every  man  draw  near  and  give  his  attendance, 
'  upon  pain  and  peril  that  may  otherwise  ensue ;  and 
'  that  if  any  man  will  be  assigned*  of  suit  or  plea, 
'  he  or  they  should  come  in,  and  they  should  be 
'  heard.    Then  all  the  musicians  being  called  over 

*  by  a  court-roll,  two  juries  are  impanelled,  out  of 
'  24  of  the  sufficientest  of  them,  12  for  Staffordshire, 
'and  twelve  for  the  other  counties;  whose  names 
'  being  delivered  in  court  to  the  steward,  and  called 
'  over,  and  appearing  to  be  full  juries,  the  foremaDk 
'  of  each  is  first  sworn,  and  then  the  residue,  as  i^ 
'  usual  in  other  courts,  upon  the  holy  evangelists. 

*  Then,  to  move  them  the  better  to  mind  their 
'  duties  to  the  king,  and  their  own  good,  the  steward 
'  proceeds  to  give  them  their  charge ;  first  commend- 

*  ing  to  their  consideration  the  Original  of  all  Musick, 
'  both  Wind  and  String  Musick ;  the  antiquity  and 
'  excellency  of  both ;  setting  forth  the  force  of  it  upon 

*  the  affections  by  diverse  examples ;  bow  the  use  of 
'  it  has  always  been  allowed,  as  is  plain  from  holy 

•  This  word  should  he  essoined,  for  so  it  is  in  Bloont,  and  is  nonsenia 
otherwise.    In  this  place  it  means  respited. 


'  writ,  in  praising  and  glorifying  God ;  and  the  skill 
'  in  it  always  esteemed  so  considerable,  that  it  is  still 
'  accounted  in  the  schools  one  of  the  liberal  arts,  and 
'allowed  in   all    godly  christian    commonwealths; 

*  where  by  the  way  he  commonly  takes  notice  of  the 
'statute,  which  reckons  some  musicians  amongst 
'  vagabonds  and  rogues ;  giving  them  to  understand 
'that  such  societies  as  theirs,  thus  legally  founded 
'  and  governed  by  laws,  are  by  no  means  intended  by 
'  that  statute,  for  which  reason  the  MinstreUs  belong- 

*  ing  to  the  manor  of  Dutton,  in  the  county  palatine 
'  of  Chester,  are  expressly  excepted  in  that  act  Ex- 
'horting  them  upon  this  account  to  preserve  their 

*  reputation ;  to  be  very  careful  to  make  choice  of 
'  such  men  to  be  officers  amongst  them  as  fear  God, 
'  are  of  good  life  and  conversation,  and  have  know- 
'  ledge  and  skill  in  the  practice  of  their  art.  Which 
'  charge  being  ended,  the  jurors  proceed  to  the  elec- 

*  tion  of  the  said  officers,  the  king  being  to  be  chosen 
'  out  of  the  four  stewards  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
'  one  year  out  of  Staffordshire,  and  the  other  out  of 

*  Darbyshire,  interchangeably ;  and  the  four  stewards, 
*two  of  them  out  of  Staffordshire,  and  two  out  of 
'  Darbyshire,  three  being  chosen  by  the  jurors,  and 
'the  fourth  by  him  that  keeps  the  court,  and  the 

*  deputy  steward  or  clerk. 

'  The  jurors  departing  the  court  for  this  purpose, 
'leave  the  steward  with  his  assistants  still  in  their 

*  places,  who  in  the  mean  time  make  themselves  merry 
'  with  a  banquet,  and  a  Noise  f  of  musicians  playing 
'to  them,  the  old  king  still  sitting  between  the 
'  steward  and  bdliff  as  before ;  but  returning  again 
'after  a  competent  time,  they  present  first  their 
'  chiefest  officer  by  the  name  of  their  King ;  then  the 
'old  king  arising  from  his  place,  delivereth  him  a 
'  little  white  wand  in  token  of  his  sovereignty,  and 
'  then  taking  up  a  cup  filled  with  wine,  drinketh  to 
'  him,  wishing  him  all  joy  and  prosperity  in  his  office. 
'  In  the  like  manner  do  the  old  stewards  to  the  new, 
'  and  then  the  old  king  riseth,  and  the  new  taketh  his 
'  place,  and  so  do  the  new  stewards  of  the  old,  who 
'  have  full  power  and  authority,  by  virtue  of  the 
'king's  steward's  warrant,  directed  from  the  said 
'  court,  to  levy  and  distrain  in  any  city,  town  cor- 
'  porate,  or  in  any  place  within  the  king^s  dominions, 
'  all  such  fines  and  amercements  as  are  inflicted  by 
'  the  said  juries  that  day  upon  any  MinstreUs,  for  his 
'  or  their  offences,  committed  in  the  breach  of  any  of 
'their  ancient  orders,  made  for  the  good  rule  and 
'government  of  the  said  society.  For  which  said 
'fines  and  amercements  so  distrained,  or  otherwise 
'  peaceably  collected,  the  said  stewards  are  account- 
'  able  at  every  audit ;  one  moiety  of  them  going  to 
'  the  king's  majesty,  and  the  other  the  said  stewards 

*  have  for  their  own  use. 

'  The  election,  <fec.  being  thus  concluded,  the  court 
'  riseth,  and  all  persons  then  repair  to  another  fair 
'  room  within  the  castle,  where  a  plentiful  dinner  is 
'  prepared  for  them,  which  being  ended,  the  MinstreUs 

t  Jt  Hems  thai  a  eompamn  of  mu$ieiant  i$  termed  a  Nviee;  tkie  we  learn 
firom  a  passage  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.,  Act  It.,  See.  IV. ,  where 
mention  is  made  of  SneaVs  Noise,  I.  e.  a  company  of  Musicians  of  which 
one  named  Sneak  was  the  Master;  U  may  be  inferred  that  a  Noise  of 
Musicians  is  not  a  sarcastic,  but  a  technical  term. 
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'went  anciently  to  the  abbey-gate,  now  to  a  little 
'  barn  by  the  town  side,  in  expectance  of  the  bull  to 
'  be  turned  forth  to  them,  which  was  formerly  done, 
'according  to  the  custom  above-mentioned,  by  the 

*  prior  of  Tutbury,  now  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire ; 
'  which  bull,  as  soon  as  his  horns  are  cut  off,  his  Ears 
'cropt,  his  Taile  cut  by  the  stumple,  all  his  Body 
'  smeared  over  with  Soap,  and  his  nose  blown  full  of 
'  beaten  pepper ;  in  shorty  being  made  as  mad  as  'tis 
'possible  for  him  to  be,  after  solemn  Proclamation 
'  made  by  the  Steward,  that  all  manner  of  persons 
'  give  way  to  the  Bull,  none  being  to  come  near  him 

*  by  40  foot,  any  way  to  hinder  the  Minstrells,  but  to 
'  attend  his  or  their  own  safeties,  every  one  at  his  own 
'  peril :   he  is  then  forthwith  turned  out  to  them 

*  (anciently  by  the  prior),  now  by  the  lord  Devon- 
'  shirei  or  his  deputy,  to  oe  taken  by  them  and  none 

*  other,  within  tiie  county  of  Stafford,  between  the 
'  time  of  his  being  turned  out  to  them,  and  the  setting 
'  of  the  sun  of  the  same  day ;  which  if  they  cannot 
'do,  but  the  Bull  escapes  &om  them  untaken,  and 
'  gets  over  the  river  into  Darbyshire,  he  remains  still 
'  my  lord  Devonshire's  bull :  but  if  the  said  MinstreUs 
'  can  take  him,  and  hold  him  so  long  as  to  cut  off  but 
'  some  small  matter  of  his  Hair,  and  bring  the  same 
'  to  the  Mercat  Cross,  in  token  they  have  taken  him, 
'  the  said  Bull  is  then  brought  to  the  Bailiff's  house 
'  in  Tutbury,  and  there  coUered  and  roap'd,  and  so 
'  brought  to  the  Bull-Ring  in  the  High-street^  and 
'there  baited  with  doggs:  the  first  course  being 
'  allotted  for  the  King ;  the  second  for  the  Honour 
'  of  the  Towne ;  and  the  third  for  the  King  of  the 
'  Minstrells,  which  after  it  is  done  the  said  Minstrells 
'  are  to  have  him  for  their  owne,  and  may  sell,  or 
'  kill,  and  divide  him  amongst  them,  accordii^  as 
'they  shall  think  good. 

'  And  thus  this  Rustic  Sport,  which  th^  call  the 
'  Bull-running,  should  be  annuidly  performed  by  the 
'  Minstrells  only,  but  now-a-days  they  are  assisted  by 
'  the  promiscuous  multitude,  that  flock  hither  in  great 
'nmnbers,  and  are  much  pleased  with  it;  though 
'  sometimes  through  the  emulation  in  point  of  Man* 
'hood,  that  has  oeen  long  cherished  beitween  the 
'  Staffordshire  and  Darbyshire  men,  perhaps  as  much 
'  mischief  may  have  been  done  in  the  trial  between 
'them,  as  in  the  Jeu  de  Taureau,  or  Bull-fighting, 
'practised  at  Valentia,  Madrid,  and  many  other 
'  places  in  Spain,  whence  perhaps  this  our  custom  of 
'  bull-running  might  be  derived,  and  set  up  here  by 
'  John  of  Graunt,  who  was  king  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
'  and  lord  of  the  Honor  of  Tutbury ;  for  why  might 
'  not  we  receive  this  sport  from  the  Spanyards  as  weU 
'  as  they  from  the  Romans,  and  the  Romans  from  the 
'  Greeks  ?  wherein  I  am  the  more  confirmed,  for  that 
'  the  TavpoKara  )///<«>v  fffUpai  amongst  the  Thessalians, 
who  first  instituted  this  Game,  and  of  whom  Julius 
Caesar  learned  it,  and  brought  it  to  Rome,  were 
'  celebrated  much  about  the  same  time  of  the  year  our 
'  Bull-running  is,  viz.,  Pridie  Ides  Augusti,  on  the 
'  12th  of  August ;  which  perhaps  John  of  Gaunt,  in 
'  honour  of  &e  Assumption  of  our  Lady,  being  but 
'  three  days  after,  might  remove  to  the  15th,  as  after 
'  ages  did  (that  all  the  solemnity  and  court  might  be 


'  kept  on  the  same  day,  to  avoid  further  trouble)  to 
'  the  16th  of  August' 

The  foregoing  account  of  the- modem  usage  in  the 
exorcise  of  this  barbarous  sport,  is  founded  on  the 
observation  of  the  rekter.  Dr.  Plot,  whoee  curiosity 
ip  seems  led  him  to  be  present  at  it  in  the  year  1680 : 
how  it  was  anciently  performed  appears  by  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Couoher-book  of  the  honour  oi  Tut- 
bury, which  is  given  at  large  in  Blount^a^  Cbllection 
of  ancbnt  Tenures  before  cited.* 

CJHAP.  XLIIL 

SuoB  were  t^e  exercises  and  privileges  of  the 
minstrels  in  this  country ;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Proven9al  troubadours,  jongleurs,  musars,  and 
yiolars,  from  wh<mi  tiiey  clearly  appear  to  have 
sprung,  possesaed  at  least  an  equal  share  of  favour  and 
protection  under  the  princes  and  other  great  person- 
ages who  professed  to  patronize  them.  The  Provencals 
are  to  be-  considered  as  the  fathers  of  modem  poesy 
and  mu^e,  and  to  deduce  in  a  regular  order  the 
history  of  each,  especially  the  latter,  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  to  those  very  circumstantial  accounts  that 
are  extant  of  them,  and  the  nature  of  their  profession 
in  the  several  authors  who  ^peak  of  them.  It  should 
seem  that  among  them  there  were  many  men  of  great 
eminence ;  the  first  that  occurs  in  the  history  of  them 
given  by  Crescimbeni  is  Giuffredo  Rudello,  concern- 
ing whom  it  is  related  that  he  was  very  intimate  with 
Geoffrey,  the  brother  of  Richard  the  First ;  and  that 
while  he  was  with  him,  hearing  from,  certain  pilgrims, 
who  were  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  of  a  countess 
of  Tripoli,  a  lady  much  celebrated,  but  the  story  says 
not  for  what,  he  determined  to  make  her  a  visit ;  in 
order  to  which  he  put  on  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  and 
began  his  voyage.  In  his  way  to  TripoU  he  became 
sick,  and  before  he  could  land  was  almost  dead.  The 
countess  being  informed  of  his  arrival,  went  on  board 
the  ^ip  that  brought  him,  just  time  enough  to  see  him 
alive  :  she  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  strove  to  com- 
fort hinL  The  poet  was  but  just  sensible ;  he  opened 
his  eyes,  said  that  having  seen  her  he  was  satisfidL, 
and  died.  The  countess,  as  a  testimony  of  her 
gratitude  for  this  visit,  which  probably  cost  poor 
Geoffrey  his  life,  erected  for  him  a  splendid  tomb  of 
porphyry,  and  inscribed  on  it  his  epitaph  in  Arabic 
verse :  besides  this  she  caused  his  poems  to  be  collected, 
and  curiously  copied  and  illuminated  with  letters  of 
gold.f  She  was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  a  deep 
melancholy,  and  became  a  nun. 

•  In  the  collection  of  ancient  btlUdt,  known  bjr  the  name  of 
Eobin  Bood'e  Garland,  ia  a  Tery  apt  allusion  to  the  Totbuiy  feast  or 
buU-mnning,  in  the  following  paM^e^— 

'  Thia  battle  was  fought  near  Tatbnry  town 

*  When  the  bag-pipers  baited  the  bull« 

'  I  am  kinff  of  the  fiddlers,  and  swear  'tia  a  truth, 
'  And  call  him  that  doubu  it  a  guU ; 

*  For  I  saw  them  fighting,  and  fiddrd  the  wMIo, 

*  And  Clorinda  sung  Hey  deny  down : 

'  The  bumpkins  are  beaten,  put  up  thy  sword  B6b, 

*  And  now  let* s  dance  into  the  town^ 

*  Before  we  came  to  it  we  heard  a  great  shoutfaig, 

'  And  all  that  were  in  it  look'd  madly ; 
'  For.  soma  were  a  buU-baek,  some  dancing  a  moirtaib 
<  And  some  singing  Arthur  a  Bradley.' 

SoHO  L 
t  Comment,  della  Volgar  Poesia,  toL  II.  part  I.  pag.  IL 
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A  canzone,  which  he  wrote  while  he  Was  upon  thi^ 
romantic  voyage,  is  yet  extant ;  it  is  as  follows : — 

Irat,  et  dolent  me'  en  partray 

S'  yeu  non  vey  est'  amour  deluench, 
E  non  say  qu*  ouras  la  veyray 
Car  son  trop  nostras  terras  luench. 

Dieu  que  fes  tout  quant  ven  e  vay, 
E  forma  quest'  amour  luench, 
My  don  noder  al  cor,  car  hay 
Edper,  vezer  ]'  amour  de  luench. 

Se^nour,  tenes  my  per  veray 
L'  amour  qu*  ay  yers  ella  de  luench, 
Car  per  un  hen  que  m'cn  eshay 
Hai  mille  mals,  tant  soy  de  luench. 

Ja  d'  autr'  fonours  non  jauanray, 
S'  yeu  non  iau  dest'  amour  de  luench 
Qu'  na  plus  hella  non  en  say^ 
En  luec  que  sia,  ny  pres,  ni  luench.* 

Whieh  Rymer  has  ^ns  translated ! — 
Sad  and  heavy  should  T  part, 
But  for  this  love  so  far  away ; 
Not  knowing  what  my  ways  may  thwart, 
My  native  land  so  far  away. 

Thou  that  of  all  things  maker  art, 
And  form'st  this  love  so  far  awar ; 
Give  hody'a  strength,  then  shan  1 1  start 
From  seeing  her  so  far  away. 

How  true  a  love  to  pure  desert, 
My  love  to  her  so  far  away  ! 
Eas'd  once,  a  thousand  times  I  smart, 
Whilst,  ah !  she  is  so  far  away. 

None  other  love,  none  other  dart 
I  feel,  hut  her's  so  far  away. 
But  fairer  never  touch'd  an  heart, 
1^'an  her^s  that  is  so  far  away.f 

The  emperor  Frederic  I.,  or,  as  he  is  otherwise 
called,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  is  also  celebrated  for  his 
poetical  talents,  of  which  the  following  madrigal  in 
the  Proven9al  dialect  is  given  as  a  specimen : — 
Plas  my  cavallier  Frances 

£  la  dama  Catallana 
£  r  onrar  del  Gynoes 

E  la  cour  de  Elastellana : 
Lou  kantar  Provensalles, 
E  la  danza  Triuyzana. 
E  lou  corps  Aragonnes, 
Et  la  perla  Jmliana, 
Las  mans  e  kara  d'  Angles, 
£  lou  donzel  de  Thuscana.^ 

Which  Rymer  says  is  current  every  where,  and  is 
thus  translated  by  himself : — 

I  like  in  France  the  chivalry, 
The  Catalonian  lass  for  me ; 
The  Genoese  for  workine  well ; 
But  for  a  court  commend  Castile  : 
For  song  no  countrey  to  Provance, 
And  Treves  must  carry't  for  a  dance. 
The  finest  shapes  in  Arragon, 
In  Juliers  they  speak  in  tune, 
The  English  for  an  hand  and  fkce, 
For  hoys,  troth,  Tuscany 's  the  place. | 

Concerning  this  prince,  it  is  related,  that  he  was  of 

*  Cofninent.  della  Volgar  Poesla,  vol.  II.  part  I.  pag.  12. 
t  Short  View  of  Trag.  pag.  73. 
I  Comm.  della  Volgar  Poesia,  toI.  II.  part  I.  pag.  15. 
I  SboTt  View  of  Tragedy,  pag.  75, 


an  invincible  courage,  of  which  he  gave  many  signal 
instances  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks,  commenced 
by  the  Christians  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land. 
He  was  elected  emperor  in  the  year  1163,  and  having 
reigned  about  thirty-eight  years,  was  drowned  as  he 
was  bathing  in  the  Cydnus,  a  river  in  Asia  Minor, 
issuing  out  of  Mount  Taurus,  esteemed  one  of  the 
coldest  in  the  world  || 

Armaldo  Danibllo,  another  of  the  Proven$als 
flourished  about  the  year  1189,  and  is  greatly  cele- 
brated by  Nostradamus  and  his  commentator  Cres- 
cimbeni :  he  coinposed  many  comedies  and  tragedies. 
It  is  said  that  Petrach  has  imitated  him  in  many 
places ;  and  that  Daniello  not  only  was  a  writer  of 
sonnets,  madrigals,  and  other  verses,  but  that  he  com- 
posed the  music  to  many  of  them.  As  a  proof  whereof 
the  following  passages  are  cited : — 
Ma  canzon  prec  qe  non  vus  sia  en  nois  versi]^ 

Gar  si  voles  grazir  lo  son,  e  '1  mos  [eOe  la  musica,  ei 
Pauc  prez  Amaut  cui  qe  plaz,  o  que  tire. 

Which  Crescimbeni  thus  translates, — 
Mia  canzon,  prego,  non  vi  sia  in  noia 
Che  se  graair  volet  e  il  suono,  e  1  motto ; 
Cui  piaccia,  o  n6,  apprezza  poco  Amaldo. 

And  this  other,— 

Ges  per  maltrag  qem  sofri 
De  hen  amar  non  destoli 
Si  tot  me  son  endesert 
Per  lei  faz  lo  son  el  rima. 

Thus  translated  by  Crescimbeni, — 
G'lk  per  mal  tratto  ch'  io  soffersi 
Di  hen  amar  non  mi  distolsi 
Si  tosto,  ch'  io  mi  sono  in  solitudine. 
Per  lei  faccio  lo  suono,  e  la  rima.*** 

One  proof  of  Arnaldo  Daniello*s  reputation  as  a 
poet  is,  that  Petrarch  taking  QCcasioA  to  mention 
Arnaldo  di  Maraviglia,  another  of  the  Provencals, 
styles  him  '  ll  men  famo^o  Arnaldo,'  meaning  thereby 
to  give  the  former  a  higher  rank  in  the  dass  of  poets. 

Many  others,  as  namely,  Guglielmo  Adimaro, 
Folchetto  da  Marsiglia,  Eaimondo  di  Miravalle, 
Anselmo  Faidit,  Amaldo  di  Maraviglia,  Ugo  Bru- 
netto,  Pietro  Raimondo  il  Prode,  Ponzio  di  Bruello, 
Bambaldo  d'  Oranges,  Salvarico  di  Malleone,  an 
English  gentleman,  Bonifazio  Calvi,  Percivalle  Doria, 
Giraldo  di  Bomello,  Alberto  di  Sisterone,  Bernardo 
Rascasso,  Pietro  de  Bonifazi,  and  others,  to  the  amount 
of  some  hundreds  in  number,  occur  in  the  catalogue 
of  Proven9al  poets,  an  epithet  which  was  given  to 
thein>  not  because  they  were  of  that  country,  for  they 
were  of  many  countries,  but  because  they  cultivated 
that  species  of  poetry  which  had  its  rise  in  Provence : 
nor  were  they  less  distinguished  by  their  different 
ranks  and  conditions  in  life,  than  by  the  respective 
places  of  their  nativity.  Some  were  men  of  quality, 
such  as  counts  and  barons,  others  knights,  some  law- 
yers, some  soldiers,  others  merchants,  nay  some  were 
mechanics,  and  even  pilgrims.  ^^ 

All  these  were  favoured  with  the  protection,  and 

I  It  is  remarkable  that  Alexander  the  Great  by  bathfn?  in  this  river 
contracted  that  illness  of  which  his  physician  Philip  cured  him. 
%  Crescimb. 
«•  Comment,  della  volgar  Poesia»  vol.  II.  part  I.  pag.  25. 
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many  of  them  were  maintained  in  the  court  of  Raimondo 
Berlinghieri,  or  Beringhieri,  for  the  orthography  of 
his  name  is  a  matter  of  question.*  This  prince,  who 
was  the  son  of  Idelfonso  king  of  Arragon,  was  him- 
self an  excellent  poet,  of  great  liberality,  and  a  patron 
of  learning  and  ingenious  men.  The  following  is  the 
account  given  of  him  by  Nostradamus : — 

'  Raimondo  Berlinghieri  count  of  Provence  and  of 
'  Folcachiero,  son  of  Idelfonso,  king  of  Arragon,  was 
'  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Beriinghieri  of  Arragon. 

*  He  was  a  good  Provenfal  poet,  a  lover  of  learned 
'  men,  and  of  those  in  particular  that  could  write  in 
'  the  Provencal  manner ;  a  prince  of  gr«at  gentleness 
'  and  benignity,  and  withal  so  fortunate,  that  while  he 
'  held  the  crown,  which  he  succeeded  to  on  the  death 
'  of  his  father,  he  conquered  many  countries,  and 
'  that  more  by  his  prudence  than  by  the  force  of  his 
'  arms.    He  married  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 

*  count  of  Savoy,  a  very  wise,  beautiful,  and  virtuous 
'  princess,  in  praise  of  whom  many  of  the  Provenyal 
'  poets  composed  songs  and  sonnets,  in  recompence 

*  for  which  she  presented  them   with   arms,  rich 

*  habiliments,  and  money.    By  this  lady  the  count  had 

*  four  daughters,  beautiful,  wise,  and  virtuous,  all  of 

*  whom  were  married  to  kings  and  sovereign  princes, 
'by  means  of  a  discreet  man  najoaed  Romeo,  who 
'  governed  the  palace  of  Raimondo  a  long  time :  the 
'  first  of  these  ladies,  named  Margarita,  was  marrie  ( 
'  to    Lewis   king  of   France ;    the  second,  named 

*  Eleonora,  to  Henry  the  Third,  or,  as  others  write, 
'  to  Edward  king  of  England ;  the  third,  named 
'  Sanchia,  was  married  to  that  Richard  king  of  Eng- 
'  land,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  the  Romans ;  and 
'  the  last,  named  Beatrice,  who  by  her  father's  will 
'  was  declared  heiress  of  Provence,  was  married  to 
'  Charles  of  Anjou,  afiberwfu*ds  king  of  Naples  and 

*  Sicily.*  t  It  is  said  of  Raimondo,  that  besides  many 
'  other  instances  of  favour  to  the  poets  of  his  time  and 
'country,  he  exempted  them  from  the  payment  of 
'  all  taxes,  and  other  impositions  of  a  like  nature,  f 
'  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  in  the  year  of  our 
'Lord  1245. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  account  given  by 
Nostradamus,  and  other  writers,  of  this  extraordinary 
personage ;  and  hitherto  we  may  consider  him  ^  a 
shining  example  of  those  virtues  which  contribute  to 
adorn  an  elevated  station;  but  his  character  is  nojt 
free  from  blemish,  and  he  is  not  less  remarkable  i^ 

*  Fontonini  mentiont  particularly  no  fewer  than  five  of  the  name; 
the  person  here  spoken  of  is  the  last  of  them.  Dells  Eloquensa  Italiana, 
pa«.  60. 

t  Both  Nostradamus  and  his  commentator  Cresdmbenl  have  betraye4 
a  most  gross  ignorance  of  history  in  this  passage:  it  is  venr  true  that 
Raimond  had  four  daughtePi  and  that  they  were  married  to  fotir  kings  < 
the  poet  Dante  says  .•— 

Quattro  figlie  hebbe  et  ciascuna  reina 

Ramondo  Beringhieri 

Four  lovely  daugbtecs,  each  of  them  a  queen* 

Had  Ramond  Beringher. 

But  neither  of  them  fell  to  the  lot  of  Richard;  his  q«een  waa 
Berengaria  or  Berenguella,  daughter  of  6ancho  of  Navarre,  and,  as 
Mr.  Walpole  observes,  no  princess  of  Provence.  As  to  the  four  ladies, 
they  were  thus  disposed  of :— Margaret  was  married  to  Lewis  king  of 
Fruioe,  Eleanor  to  our  Henry  HI,  Sanchia  to  Richard  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  nephew  to  Richard  king  of  England;  and  Beatrice  to 
Charles  king  of  Naples  and  Sioily. 

}  It  seems  that  these  men  were  as  well  knights  as  poets,  fbr  which 
reason  their  patron  and  they  have  been  resembled  to  king  Arthur  and 
liif  knights  of  the  Round  Table.    Fontan.  della  Eloqu.  ItaL  pag.  63. 


history  for  his  munificence  than  his  ingratitude ;  of 
which  the  following  curious  story,  related  by  Velu- 
tello.  and  by  Crescimbeni,  inserted  in  his  annotations 
on  the  life  of  Raimondo  Berlinghieri  by  Nostradamus, 
may  serve  as  an  instance : — § 

'  The  liberality  of  Raimondo,  for  which  he  is  so 
'celebrated,  had  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of 
'  mortgaging  his  revenues ;  and  at  a  time  when  his 
'  finances  were  in  great  disorder,  a  pilgrim,  the  above- 

*  named  Romeo,  who  had  travelled  from  the  extremity 

*  of  the  West^  and  had  visited  the  church  of  St.  James 
'  of  Compostella,  arrived  at  his  court ;  and  having  by 

*  his  discreet  behaviour  acquired  the  esteem  and  con- 
'fidence  of  Raimondo,  the  latter  consulted  him  on 
Uhe  state  of  his  affitirs,  and  particularly  touching 
'  the  means  of  disencumbering  his  revenues.  The 
'  result  of  many  conferences  on  this  important  subject 
'  was,  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  pilgrim  to  reform 
'  his  household,  reduce  the  expenses  of  his  govem- 
'ment,  and  delivjer  the  count  from  the  hands  of 
'  usurers,  and  other  persons  who  had  incumbrances 
'  on  his  estates  and  revenues.  The  count  listened  very 
'  attentively  to  this  proposal,  and  finally  committed 
'  to  Romeo  the  care  of  his  most  important  concerns, 
'and  even  the  superintendence  of  his  house  and 
'  family ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  engagements 
'  Romeo  effected  more  than  he  had  promised.  It  has 
'  already  been  mentioned  that  Raimondo  had  no  other 
'  issue  than  the  four  daughters  above-named,  and  it 

*  was  by  the  exquisite  prudence  and  good  manage- 
'  ment  of  this  stranger  that  they  were  married  to  so 
'  many  sovereign  princes.  The  particulars  of  a  con- 
'  versation  between  the  count  and  Romeo,  touching 
'  the  marriage  of  these  ladies,  is  recorded,  and  show 
'hiijQ  to  have  been  of  singular  discretion,  an  able 
'  negodator,  and,  in  short,  a  man  thoroughly  skilled 
'  in  the  affairs  of  the  world :  for,  with  respect  to  the 
'  eldest  daughter  Margarita,  he  proposed  to  the  count 
'  the  marriage  of  her  to  Lewis  the  Grood,  king  of 
'  France,  and  effected  it  by  raising  for  her  a  much 
'  larger  portion  than  Raimond  ever  intended  to  give 
'her,  or  his  circumstances  would  hear:  the  reason 
'which  Ropieo  gave  for  this  is  worth  recording; 
"  If,"  said  he  to  3ie  jQouwt,  '*  your  jeldest  daughter  be 
•"  Quarried  to  Lewis,  such  a^  i^lianee  cannot  fail  to 
*'  facilitate  the  marriage  of  the  rest ;  **  and  the  event 
•'  showed  how  good  a  judge  he  was  in  such  matters. 

'The  barons  and  other  great  persons  about  the 
'count  could  neither  behold  the  services  nor  the 
'success  of  Romeo  without  envy;  they  insinuated 
'to  the  count  that  he  had  embezzled  the  public 
'treasure.  Raimond  attended  to  their  suggestions, 
'and  called  him  to  a  strict  account  of  his  admi- 
'nistration,  which  when  he  liad  rendered,  Romeo 

*  addressed  the  count  in  these  pathetic  terms:  'Count, 
"  I  have  served  you  a  long  time,  and  have  increased 
"  your  little  revenue  to  a  great  one ;  you  have  lis- 
"  tened  to  the  bad  counsel  of  your  barons,  and  have 
"  been  deficient  in  gratitude  towards  me ;  I  came 
'*  into  your  court  a  poor  man,  and  lived  honostiy 
**  with  you ;  return  me  the  little  Mule,  the  Staff,  and 

§  Comment,  della  volgar  Poesia.  vol.  II.  part  I.  pag.  78* 
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**  the  Pouch,  which  I  hronght  with  me  hither,  and 
"  never  more  expect  any  service  from  me."* 

'Conscious  of  the  justness  of  this  reproach, 
'Raimondo  desired  that  what  had  past  might  be 
'  forgotten,  and  intreated  Romeo  to  lay  aside  his 
'resolution  of  quitting  his  court;  but  the  spirit  of 
<  this  honest  man  was  too  great  to  brook  such  treat- 
'  ment ;  he  departed  as  he  came,  and  was  never  more 

*  heard  of.* 

Few  of  the  many  authors  who  have  taken  occasion 
to  mention  this  remarkable  story,  have  forborne  to 
blame  Raimondo  for  his  ingratitude  to  a  man  who 
had  merited  not  only  his  protection,  but  the  highest 
marks  of  his  favour.     The  poet  Dante  has  censured 
him  for  it,  and  borne  his  testimony  to  the  deserts  of 
the  person  thus  injured  by  him,  by  placing  him  in 
paradi&e ;  and  considering  how  easy  it  was  to  have 
done  it,  it  was  almost  a  wonder  that  he  did  not  place 
his-  master  in  a  less  delightful  situation. 
The  passage  in  Dante  is  as  follows : — 
£  dentro  k  la  presente  Margarita 
Luce  la  luce  dl  Romeo  ;  di  cui 
Fu  r  opra  grander  e  bella  mal  gradita. 
Mai  Provenzali,  che  fer  contra  lui, 
Non  hanno  rise  :  e  per 6  mal  camina, 
Qual  si  fa  danno  del  oen  fare  altnii. 
Quattro  fielie  hebbe,  e  ciascuna  reina, 
Ramondo  Berin&rhieri ;  e  cid  gli  feci 
Romeo  persona  numile  e  peregrina : 
£  poi  '1  mosser  le  parole  biece 

A'  dimandar  ragione  k  questo  giusto ; 
Che  gli  assegno  sette,  e  cinque  per  died : 
Indi  partissi  povero,  e  vetusto  : 
£  se  '1  mondo  sapesse  1  cor,  ch'  egli  hebbe 
Mendicando  sua  vita  k  frustro  k  frustro ; 
Assai  lo  loda,  e  piii  lo  loderebbe.f 

Many  are  the  stories  related  of  the  Proven9al 
poets;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
history  of  them  abounds  with  fables.  The  collection 
of  their  lives  by  Nostradamus  is  far  from  being 
a  book  of  the  highest  authority,  and,  but  for  the 
Commentary  of  Crescimbeni,  would  be  of  little  value : 
the  labours  of  these  men  have  nevertheless  con- 
tributed to  throw  some  light  on  a  very  dark  part  of 
literary  history,  and  have  furnished  some  particulars 
which  better  writers  than  themselves  seem  not  to 
have  been  aware  of. 

From  such  a  source  of  poetical  fiction  as  the 
country  of  Provence  appears  to  have  been,  nothing 
less  could  be  expected  than  a  vast  profusion  of 
romances,  tales,  poems  of  various  kinds,  songs,  and 
other  works  of  invention :  it  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  some  of  the  first  and  best  of  the  Italian 
poets  did  but  improve  on  the  hints  which  they  had 
received  from  the  Provencals.    Mr.  Dryden  is  of 

*  *Coiito,  io  tl  ho  serrito  gran  tempo,  e  metMti  n  pleeolo  atato  in 
'graiide;  e  ti  ei6,  per  falto  oonalglio  do'  tuoi  baroni,  lei  controame 
*poeo  grato.    lo  Tennl  in  tua  corte  porero  Romeo,  e  onestamente  sono 

*  ml  tno  viTuto :  fommi  dare  il  mi  muletto,  e  11  niio  bordone,  e  scaraella, 
*eom'  io  d  Tenni,  e  qnetoti  ogni  Mr^igio.'  Creseimb  79,  troin  Velutello. 
Landino  relates  the  aame  stoiy,  adding,  that  at  his  departure  Romeo 
uttered  these  words,  '  Poreio  Tenni,  e  pOToro  me  ne  parto ;  Poor  I  came, 

*  and  poor  I  go.'    Ibid.  78. 

Pontenelle  was  so  aflbcted  with  the  story  of  this  ii^ored  man,  that  he 
Inteoded  to  hare  written  tt  at  length,  bnt  was  prerented.  Near  thirty 
pages  of  it  may  howerer  be  seen  in  the  Paris  edition  of  his  worlui, 
pnbHshed  in  1758,  tome  VIII.  It  is  entitled  Histoiie  da  Romiea  de 
Provence. 

t  Paradise,  canto  VI. 


opinion  that  the  celebrated  story  of  Gualterus,  mar- 
quis of  Saluzzo,  and  Griselda,  is  of  the  invention  of 
Petrarch ;  but  whether  it  be  not  originally  a  Pro- 
vencal tale,  may  admit  of  doubt:  for  first  Mr. 
Dryden*s  assertion  in  the  preface  to  his  Fables, 
namely,  that  the  tale  of  Grizzild  was  the  invention 
of  Petrarch,  is  founded  on  a  mistake ;  for  it  is  the 
last  story  in  the  Decameron,  and  was  translated  by 
Petrarch  into  Latin,  but  not  till  he  had  received  it 
from  his  friend  Boccace.  Thie  appears  clearly  from 
a  letter  of  Petrarch  to  Boccace,  extant  in  the  Latin 
works  of  the  former,  and  which  has  been  lately 
reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  a  modem  English  version 
of  this  beautiful  story  by  Mr.  Ogle :  this  ingenious 
gentleman  has  taken  great  pains  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  Clerk  of  Oxford's  tade,  for  in  that  form  the 
story  of  Griselda  comes  to  the  mere  English  reader ; 
and  every  one  that  views  his  preface  must  concur  in 
opinion  with  him,  that  it  is  of  higher  antiquity  than 
even  the  time  of  Boccace;  and  is  one  of  those 
Provencal  tales  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  ampli- 
fied and  adorned  with  his  usual  powers  of  wit  and 
elegance.  This  latter  part  of  Mr.  Dryden*s  assertion, 
which  is  '  that  the  tale  of  Grizzild  came  to  Chaucer 
from  Boccace,*  is  not  less  true  than  the  former ;  for 
it  was  from  Petrarch,  and  that  immediately,  that 
Chaucer  received  the  story  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  inquiry.  Li  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford's 
Prologue  is  this  passage  : — 

I  well  you  tell  a  tale,  whiche  that  I 
Lerned  at  Padow,  of  a  worthy  clerke, 
As  preued  »  by  his  wordes  and  his  werke. 
He  is  now  deed,  and  nailed  in  his  chefte, 
I  praye  to  God  fende  his  fonle  good  refte. 
Fraunces  Petrarke,  the  Laureat  poete, 
Hight  this  clerke,  whofe  rhetorike  fwete 
Enluroined  all  Italic  of  poctrie, 
As  Liuian  did  of  philofophie. 
Or  lawc,  or  other  arte  perticulere  $ 
But  deth,  that  woll  not  fufTre  us  dwcllen  here, 
But  as  it  were  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
Hem  both  hath  flaine,  and  al  we  (hal  dye. 

This  is  decisive  evidence  that  Chaucer  took  the 
tale  from  Petrarch,  and  not  from  Boccace:  it  is 
certain  that  Petrarch  was  so  delighted  with  it,  that 
he  got  it  by  heart,  and  was  used  to  repeat  it  to  his 
friends.  In  the  Latin  letter  above  referred  to,  he 
mentions  his  having  shewn  it  to  a  friend  abroad; 
Chaucer  is  said  to  have  attended  the  duke  of  Clarence 
upon  the  ceremony  of  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Milan;  and  Paulus  Jovius  ex- 
pressly says  that  Petrarch  was  present  upon  that 
occasion  rj*  might  not  therefore  Chaucer  at  this  time 
receive,  and  that  from  Petrarch  himself,  that  narrative 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford's 
tale? 

To  be  short,  the  Provencals  were  the  fathers  of 
modem  poesy,  and  if  we  consider  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  compositions  were  calculated  to  be  sung, 
a«  the  appellation  of  Canzoni,  by  which  they  are 
distingnished,  imports;  and,  if  we  consider  farther 
the  several  occupations  of  their  Musars  and  Violars, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  but  that  they  were  also  pro- 

t  See  the  tetteic  prefixed  to  the  Clerk  of  Ozfbrd's  Tale  modemiaed  by 
George  Ogle,  Esq,,  qnaito,  1739,  pag.  Tii. 
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ficients  in  mnsio ;  nay,  we  find  that  many  of  their 
poets  were  also  musicians ;  and  of  Amaldo  Daniello 
it  is  expressly  said,  and  proved  by  a  passage  above- 
cited  from  his  works,  that  he  was  a  jsomposer  of 
music,  and  adapted  musical  notes  to  many  songs  of 
his  own  writing 

These  particulars  afford  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Proven^ls  were  as  well  musicians  as  poets ; 
but  to  speak  of  them  as  musicians,  there  are  &rther 
evidences  extant  that  they  were  not  only  singers 
and  players  on  the  viol,  the  harp,  the  lute,  and  other 
instruments,  but  composers  of  musical  tunes,  in  such 
characters  as  were  used  in  those  times.  Crescimbeni 
speaks  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library,  in  the 
characters  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  were 
written  a  great  number  of  Canzoni  of  the  Proven9al 
poets,  together  with  the  musical  notes ;  one  of  these, 
composed  by  Theobald  king  of  Navarre,  of  whom 
it  is  said  that  he  was  equally  celebrated  both  as 
a  prince  and  a  poet,  is  given  at  page  186  of  this 
work;  and  may  be  deemed  a  great  curiosity,  as 
being  perhaps  th^  most  ancient  song  with  the 
musical  notes  of  any  extant,  since  the  invention  of 
that  method  of  notatio^  so  justly  ascribed  to  Guido 
and  Franco  of  Liege. 

CHAP.  XLIV. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  divisions  of  the  music  of 
later  times,  is  that  which  distinguishes  between  re- 
ligious and  civil  or  secular  music ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  music  pf  the  church  and  that  of  the  common 
people :  the  former  was  cultivated  by  the  ecclesiastics, 
and  the  latter  chiefly  by  the  laity,  who  at  no  time  can 
be  supposed  to  have  been  so  insensible  of  its  charms, 
as  not  to  make  it  an  auxiliary  to  festivity,  and  an 
innocent  incentive  to  mirth  and  pleasantry.  Not  only 
in  the  palaces  of  the  nobility :  at  weddings,  banquets, 
and  other  solemnities,  may  we  conceive  music  to  have 
made  a  part  of  the  entertainment ;  but  the  natural 
intercommunity  of  persons  in  a  lower  station,  espe- 
cially the  youthful  of  both  sexes,  does  necessarily 
presuppose  it  to  have  been  in  frequent  use  among 
them  also.  Farther,  we  learn  that  music  in  those 
times  made  a  considerable  part  of  the  entertainment 
of  such  as  frequented  taverns  and  houses  of  low 
resort.  Behold  a  picture  of  his  own  times  in  the 
following  verses  of  Chaucer  : — 

In  Flatinders  whilom  there  wp  a  company 
Of  vonge  folk,  that  haunted  fbly, 
As  haiard,  riot,  ftewes,  and  tauemety 
Where  as  with  harpes,  lutes,  and  getemes, 
Thei  dauDcen  and  plaien  at  dice  night  and  day, 
And  eten  »lfb,  over  that  her  might  maty 
Through  which  they  don  the  deuil  facrifice 
Within  the  deuils  temple,  in  curfed  wife 
By  fiip^rfluite  abhominable. 
Her  othes  ben  fo  great  and  fo  dampnable, 
That  it  is  grifly  for  to  here  hem  fwere, 
Our  blifled  lordes  body  they  al  to  tere 
Hem  thought  Jews  rent  him  not  inough. 
And  eche  of  hem  9t  others  finne  \wipi. 
And  right  anon  comen  in  tomblefterea, 
Fetis  and  fmale  and  yonge  fbiteres, 
Singers  with  harpes,  baudes,  and  waferers, 
Whiche  thtt  ben  merely  the  deuils  officers. 

PABDONsa**  Talk. 


These  were  the  divertisements  of  the  idle  and 
the  profligate;  but  the  passage  above-cited  may 
serve  to  shew  that  the  music  of  Lutes,  of  Harps,  and 
Citterns,  even  in  those  days  was  ustial  in  taverns. 
As  to  the  music  of  Uie  court,  it  was  clearly  auch  as 
the  Proven9als  used  ;  and  as  to  the  persons  employed 
in  the  performance  of  it,  they  had  no  other  denomi- 
nation than  that  of  minstrels.  We  are  told  by  Stow 
that  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  Smithfield, 
was  founded  about  the  year  1103,  by  Habere,*  a 
pleasant,  witty  gentleman,  and  therefore  in  his  time 
called  the  king's  minstrel.  Weever,  in  his  Funeral 
Monuments,  pag.  433.  Dugdale,  in  his  Monasticon, 
vol.  II.  fol.  166,  167,  gives  this  further  account  of 
him  : — '  That  he  was  bom  of  mean  parentage,  and 

*  that  when  he  attained  to  the  flower  of  his  youth  he 
^  frequented  the  houses  of  the  nobles  and  princes ; 
^but  not  content  herewith,  would  often  repair  to 
'  court,  and  spend  the  whole  day  in  sights,  banquets, 
'and  other  trifles,  where  by  sport  and  flattery  he 
'  would  wheedle  the  hearts  of  the  great  lords  to  him, 
'  and  sometimes  would  thrust  himself  into  the  pre- 

*  sence  of  the  king,  where  hft  would  be  very  oflBcious 
'  to  obtain  his  royal  favour  ;  and  that  by  these 
'  artifices  he  gained  the  manor  of  Aiot,  in  Hertford - 

*  shire,  with  which  be  endowed  his  hospitaL'  f  In 
the  Pleasaunt  History  of  Thomas,  of  Reading,  quarto, 
1662,  to  which  perhaps  no  more  credit  is  due  than  to 
mere  oral  tradition,  he  is  also  mentioned,  with  this 
additional  circumstance,  that  he  was  a  great  musician, 
and  kept  a  company  of  minstrels,  i.  e.,  fiddlers,  who 
played  with  silver  bows. 

These  particulars  it  is  true,  as  they  respect  the 
OBconomy  of  courts,  and  the  recreations  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  higher  ranks  of  men  in  cities  and  places 
of  great  resort,  contain  but  a  partial  representation  of 
the  manners  of  the  people  in  general ;  and  leave  us 

"  The  curious  In  matters  of  antiquity  may  poutbly  be  pleased  to  know 
that  a  monument  of  this  extraordinary  person,  not  in  the  least  defaced, 
ia  yet  remaining  Iq  the  parish  chureh  or  St.  Bartholomew,  in  Smithfleld. 
This  monument  was  pobably  erected  by  Bolton,  the  last  prior  of  that 
house,  a  man  remarkable  for  the  great  sums  of  money  which  he  expended 
in  building,  (for  he  built  Canonburv,  vulgarly  Canbury,  bouse  Beat 
Islington,  and  repaired  and  enlarged  the  priory  at  bis  own  eharge)  and 
indeed  for  general  munificence.  He  was  parson  of  Harrow,  fai  the  county 
of  Mid41esex,  which  parish  is  situated  on  the  highest  hUi  In  the  coun^, 
and  has  a  church,  which  king  Charles  the  Second,  alluding  to  one  of  the 
topics  in  the  Romish  controversy,  with  a  pun,  was  used  to  call  the 
Visible  church.  Hall  relates  that  Bolton,  Aon)  certain  aigns  and  eon* 
junctions  of  the  planetf  which  he  had  observed,  prognosticated  a  deluge, 
which  would  probably  drown  the  whole  county,  and  that  tbevelbre  he 
builded  him  a  house  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  and  furnished  it  ^th  pro- 
vision  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  space  of  two  months :  ^lit  this  story 
Is  refuted  by  Stow  in  his  Survey,  with  an  assertfon  that  he  builded  no 
house  at  Harrow  save  a  Dove-house.  One  particular  more  of  prior 
Bolton :  we  meet  with  a  direct  allusion  to  him  in  the  following  passage 
in  the  New  Inn,  a  comedy  of  Ben  Jonson  :-— 

'  Or  prior  Bolton  -«i|h  hi«  Bolt  an4  Ton.' 
The  host  is  debating  with  himself  on  a  rebus  for  the  sign  of  htf  inn,  and 
having  determined  on  one,  the  Light  Heart,  intimates  that  It  is  as  good 
a  device  as  that  of  the  Bolt  and  Ton,  ^hich  had  b^n  us^  ^  bespea)t 
the  name  of  prior  Bolton.  This  rebus  was  tUl  of  late  a  veiy  common 
sign  to  innt  and  ale-housea  in  and  about  London ;  ftem  whesee  by  the 
way  the  celebrity  of  this  man  may  be  inferred ;  the  device  was  a  ton 
pierced  by  an  arrow,  the  feathers  thereof  appearing  above  the  bung-hole, 
and  the  barb  beneath.  The  wit  of  this  rebus  is  not  intelligible  unlou 
it  be  known  that  the  word  Bolt  is  precisely  eynonymoua  with  Arrav. 
Chaucer  in  the  Miller's  Tale  uses  this  simile  :-^ 

Winiyng  fhe  was  at  is  a  iolie  colt. 
Long  as  a  maft  and  upright  as  a  bolt. 
Shakespeare  somewhere  speaks  of  the  arrows  of  Cupid,  and  by  a 
metonymy  calls  them  Bird-bolts.    The  proverbial  expression,  "  A  fool% 
bolt  is  soon  shot,"  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one ;  and  in  c 
we  say  bolt-upright. 

t  Vide  Chauncey's  History  of  Hertfordshire,  pag.  S». 
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at  a  loss  to  gnees  how  far  mnsic  made  a  part  in  the 
ordinary  amusements  of  the  people  in  country  towns 
and  villages.  Bat  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  at 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  namely, 
that  between  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  and  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  this  country,  not  to 
mention  others,  abounded  with  monasteries,  and  other 
religious  houses ;  and  although  these  seminaries  were 
originally  founded  and  endowed  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  religion  and  learning,  it  was  not  with  an 
equal  degree  of  ardour  that  the  inhabitants  of  them 
strove  to  answer  the  ends  of  so  laudable  an  insti- 
tution. Had  the  temptations  to  the  monastic  life 
heen  of  such  a  kind  as  to  affect  only  the  devout,  or 
those  who  preferred  the  practice  of  religion  and  the 
study  of  improvement  to  every  other  pursuit,  all  had 
been  well ;  but  the  mischief  was  that  they  drew  in 
the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  amorous :  and  such  as 
thought  of  nothing  so  little  as  counting  their  rosary, 
or  conning  their  psalter  ;  can  it  be  supposed  that  in 
such  a  monastery  as  that  of  St  Alban,  Glastonbury, 
Croyland,  Bermondsey,  Chertsey,  and  many  others, 
in  which  perhaps  half  the  brethren  were  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  that  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  or  the 
Schoolmen,  were  the  books  chiefly  studied  ?  or  that 
the  charms  of  a  village  beauty  might  not  frequently 
direct  their  attention  to  those  authors  who  teach  the 
shortest  way  to  a  female  heart,  and  have  reduced  the 
passion  of  love  to  a  system  ? 

The  manners  of  the  people  at  this  time  were  in 
general  very  coarse,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  civil 
constitution  of  this  country,  many  of  the  females  were 
in  a  state  of  absolute  bondage :  a  connection  with  a 
damsel  of  this  stamp  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  an 
Amour;  it  was  an  intimacy  contracted  without 
thought  or  reflection.  But  between  the  daughter  of 
a  Villain,  and  the  heiress  of  an  Eisquire  or  Franklein, 
the  difference  was  very  great;  these  latter  may  be 
supposed  to  have  entertained  sentiments  suitable  to 
their  rank ;  and  to  engage  the  affections  of  such  as 
these,  the  arts  of  address,  and  all  the  blandishments 
of  love  were  in  a  great  measure  necessary.  The  wife 
of  the  carpenter  Osney,  of  whom  Chaucer  has  given 
the  following  lively  description,^ — 

Faire  was  this  yong  wife,  and  there  withal 
As  any  wiiele  her  bodie  gentle  and  small, 
A  feinte  ihe  \^earedj  barred  all  with  filke, 
A  barme  cloth,  ai  white  as  morowe  milke ; 
Upon  her  lendes,  fall  of  many  a  gore, 
Whit  was  her  fmock,  and  embrouded  all  bifore, 
And  eke  behinde  on  her  colere  about. 
Of  cole  blacke  filke,  within  and  eke  without ; 
The  tapes  of  her  white  voIiper6 
Were  of  the  fame  fute  of  her  Colore, 
Her  filet  brode  of  filke,  and  fet  full  hye 
And  fickerly,  ihe  had  a  likerous  iye ; 
Full  (mail  ipulled  were  her  browes  two. 
And  tho  were  bent,  and  black  as  any  flo. 
She  was  moche  more  UifsfaU  for  to  fee 
Then  is  the  newe  Perienet  tree, 
And  Cohtr  than  the  woU  is  of  a  weather. 
And  by  her  girdel  hong  a  purfe  of  leather, 
TaiTed  with  filke,  and  perled  with  Utoun,* 
In  all  this  worlde,  to  feken  up  and  doun, 
There  nis  no  man  Co  wife,  that  couth  thence 
So  gaie  a  popelote,  or  fo  gaie  a  wcnche  ; 

9  Um.  TasseDed  with  sUk,  and  haying  ao  edgingof  brass  or  tinsel  laoe. 
FM  is  the  edge  or  sxtiemitj  of  iMe. 


Full  brighter  was  the  ihinyng  of  her  hewe. 

Than  in  the  toure  the  Noble  forged  newe. 

But  of  her  fong,  it  was  fb  Ipud  and  yeme, 

As  any  fwalowe  fittynge  on  a  heme  : 

Thereto  fhe  couthe  fkippe,  and  make  a  game 

As  any  kidde  or  calfe  folowjrng  his  dame ; 

Her  mouth  was  fwete,  as  braket  or  the  meth. 

Or  horde  of  apples,  lying  in  haie  or  heth  ; 

Winfyng  fhe  was,  as  is  a  iolie  colt, 

Long  as  a  mafb,  and  upright  as  a  bolt. 

A  brooche  fhe  bare  on  her  loMre  colere. 

As  brode  as  the  boffe  of  a  bucklere  { 

Her  fhoes  were  laced  on  her  legges  hie 

She  was  a  primrofe  aAd  piggefnie, 

For  any  lorde  to  llggen  in  his  bedde. 

Or  yet  for  any  good  yoman  to  wedde. — ^Millbb*S  Talk. 

is  courted  with  songs  to  the  music  of  a  gay  sautrie, 
on  which  her  lover  Nicholas  the  scholar  of  Oxford 

-    -    -    -     made  on  nightes  melodie 
So  fwetely  that  all  the  chamber  rong, 
And  jingelns  ad  Vtr^Mem  he  fong. 
And  after  that  he  fong  the  kynges  note. 
Full  oft  bleiTed  was  hb  mery  throte. — Ibid. 

Her  other  lover,  Absolon,  the  parish-clerk  sung  to 
the  music  of  his  geteme  and  his  ribible,  or  fiddle. 
His  picture  is  admirably  drawn,  and  his  manner  of 
eourtship  thus  represented  by  Chaucer  : — 
A  merie  childe  he  was,  fo  God  me  faue, 
Well  coud  he  let  blood,  clippe  and  fhaue, 
And  make  a  charter  of  lond,  and  acquittaunce ; 
In  twende  maner  could  he  trippc  and  daunce, 
Af^r  the  fcfaole  of  Oxenforde  tho. 
And  with  his  legges  caf^  to  and  fro 
And  plaie  fbnges  on  a  fmale  ribible ;  \ 
Therto  he  fong  fometyme  a  loude  quinible.^ 
And  as  well  coud  he  plaie  on  a  geterne. 
In  all  the  toune  nas  brewhoufe  ne  taueme 
That  he  ne  yifited  with  his  Tolas, 
There  any  gaie  tapflere  wras.     ♦        •        ♦ 

This  Abfolon  that  was  ioily  and  gaie, 
Goeth  with  a  cenfer  on  a  Sondaie, 
Cenfyng  the  wiues  of  the  parifhe  fafte, 
And  many  a  louely  look  on  hem  he  caile. 
And  namely  on  this  carpenters  wife 
To  look  on  her  hym  thought  a  merie  life, 
She  was  fo  propre,  and  fwete  as  licorous ) 
I  dare  vrell  faine  if  fhe  had  been  a  mous, 
And  he  a  catte,  he  would  have  her  hent  anon. 

This  parifhe  clerke,  this  ioily  Abfolon, 
Hath  in  his  harte  soch  a  loue  longylngi 
That  of  no  wife  be  tooke  none  ofi^ng, 
For  curtefie  he  faied  he  would  none. 
The  moone,  when  it  was  night,  bright  fhone, 

t  RxBXBLS  is  by  Mr.  Urry.  in  his  Glossary  to  Chaneer,  Ihmi  Spec ht. 
a  former  editor,  rendered  a  nddle  or  gittem.  It  Seem  that  Rebeb  is 
a  Moorish  wotd,  signifying  an  instrument  with  two  strings,  pliqred  on 
with  a  bow.  The  Moors  brought  it  into  Spain,  whence  it  passed  into 
Italy,  and  obtained  th6  appellation  of  Ribeca ;  fVom  whence  the  English 
Rebec,  whidh  PhllHps,  and  others  after  him,  render  a  fiddle  with  three 
strings.  The  Reb^b  or  Rebab  is  mentioned  in  Sh&Ws  Travels  as 
a  Turldsh  or  Moorish  instrument  now  in  use;  and  is  probably  an 
improvement  on  the  Arabian  Pandura,  deaeribed  by  Menennus,  and 
pieviouily  mentioned  in  this  work,  pag.  86. 

)  Mr.  Urry,  on  the  same  authority,  makes  this  word  synonymous 
wnh  treble.  This  signification  is  to  be  doubted ;  the  word  may  rather 
mean  a  high  part,  such  as  in  madrlgak  and  motets  is  usu^ly  dia- 
tlnguishad  by  thtf  ^ord  quintus,  which  in  general  lies  aboTc  the  tenor, 
ttM  ia  semetimes  between  that  and  the  contratenor;  and  at  others 
between  the  contratenor  and  the  superius  or  treble ;  and  firom  the  word 

Jinintos  quinible  may  possn>1y  be  derived ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable, 
or  that  in  an  ancient  manuscript  treatise  on  descant,  of  which  an 
account  will  hereafter  be  Riven,  the  accords  for  the  quatribO  sight  are 
ennmeratM;  and  quatribii  will  hardly  be  thought  a  wider  deviation 
firom  its  radical  term  than  quinible  is  Uom  quintus.  Stow  records  an 
endowment  by  the  will  of  a  citizen  of  London,  dated  in  149S,  for  a 
cteable  to  sing  a  twelvemonth  after  his  decease  in  the  church  of 
8t.  Sepulchre ;  and  coi\}eeture8  that  by  Canable  we  are  to  understand 
a  singing  priest.  Surv.  of  London,  with  Additions  by  Strype,  book  IIL 
pag.  til.  And  quere  if  Canable  in  this  place  may  not  mean  QulnlUldj 
is.  a  priest  with  a  voice  of  a  high  pitch  ? 
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And  Abfolon  his  G«terne*  hath  itakc^ 
For  paramours  he  thought  for  to  wake, 
And  foorth  he  goeth,  jelous  and  amerous. 
Till  he  came  to  the  carpenter's  hous 
A  little  after  the  cockes  had  icrow, 
And  drefTed  him  by  a  ikot  windowe 
That  was  upon  the  carpenter^s  wall ; 
He  fingeth  in  his  voice  gentle  and  fmall, 
Now  dere  ladie,  if  thy  will  be 
I  praie  you  that  ye  would  rewe  on  me. 
Full  well  accordyng  to  his  Geternyng, 
This  carpentere  awoke  and  heard  him  fyng. — ^Ibid. 

His  maimer  of  courtship,  and  the  arts  he  made  use 
of  to  gain  the  favour  of  his  mistress,  are  farther 
related  in  the  following  lines : — 

Fro  dale  to  dale,  this  ioily  Abfolon 

So  woeth  her,  that  hym  was  wo  bygon  $ 

He  waketh  all  the  night,  and  all  the  dale. 

He  kembeth  his  lockes  brode,  and  made  him  gaie  $ 

He  woeth  her  by  meanes  and  brocage, 

And  fwore  that  he  would  been  her  owne  page. 

He  Singeth  brokkyng  as  a  nightingale. 

He  sent  her  piment,  methe,  and  fpiced  ale. 

And  wafres  piping  hotte  out  of  the  glede, 

And  for  fhe  was  of  toun,  he  profered  her  mede ; 

For  fome  fbike  wolle  be  wonne  for  richefTe, 

And  fome  for  fbokes,  and  ibme  with  gentlenefTe. — Ibid. 

If  SO  many  arts  were  necessary  to  win  the  heart 
of  the  youthful  wife  of  a  carpenter,  what  may  we 
suppose  were  practised  to  obtain  the  affections  of 
females  in  a  higher  station  of  life  ?  Who  were  qua- 
lified to  compose  verses,  songs,  and  sonnets,  but 
young  men  endowed  with  a  competent  share  of 
learning  ?  and  who  were  so  likely  to  compose  musical 
tunes  as  those  who  had  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  the  science  in  those  fraternities  of  which 
they  were  severally  members,  and  in  which  they 
were  then  only  taught  ?  Even  the  satires  and  bob- 
bing rhymes,  as  Camden  calls  them,  of  those  days, 
though  they  were  levelled  at  the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
were  written  by  clergymen.  Lydgate  was  a  monk 
of  Bury,  and  Walter  de  Mapes,  of  whom  Camden 
relates  that  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  Second 
he  filled  all  England  with  his  merriments,  was  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford.  He  in  truth  was  not  so  much 
a  satirist  on  the  vices  of  other  men,  as  an  apologist 
for  his  own,  and  these  by  his  own  confession  were 
intemperance  and  lewdness;  which  he  attempts  to 
excuse  in  certain  Latin  verses,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  book  entitled  Remains  concerning  Britain. 

From  these  particulars,  and  indeed  from  the  gene- 
ral ignorance  of  the  laity,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  knowledge  of  music  was  in  a  great  measure 
confined  to  the  clergy ;  and  that  they  for  the  most 
part  were  the  authors  and  composers  of  those  Songs 
and  Ballads  with  the  tunes  adapted  to  them,  which 
were  the  ordinary  amusements  of  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  and  these  were  as  various  in  their  kinds  as  the 
genius,  temper,  and  qualifications  of  their  authors. 
Some  were  nothing  more  than  the  legends  of  saints, 
in  such  kind  of  metre  as  that  in  which  the  Chronicles 
of  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  of  Peter  Langtoft  and 
others  are  written ;  others  were  metrical  romances ; 
others  were  songs  of  piety  and  devotion,  but  of  such 
a  kind,  as  is  hard  to  conceive  of  at  this  time.    And 

*  It  is  intimated  by  SpeRht  and  Urry,  in  the  Glossary  to  Chaucer, 
that  hy  the  word  Gitteme  is  meant  a  fiddle;  but  more  probably  it  U 
a  eonuption  of  Cittern,  a  very  dilEBrent  Instrument. 


here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  as  the  Psalms  were  not 
then  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  common 
people  wanted  much  of  that  comfort  and  solace, 
which  they  administred  to  our  great  grandmothers ; 
and  that  m  those  times  the  principal  exercises  of 
a  devout  heart  were  the  singing  such  songs  as  are 
above-mentioned.  These  had  frequently  for  their 
subject  the  sufferings  of  the  primitive  christians,  or 
the  virtues  of  some  particular  saint,  but  much  oftoer 
an  exhortation  from  Christ  himself,  represented  in 
the  pangs  of  his  crucifixion,  adjuring  his  hearers  by 
the  nails  which  fastened  his  hands  and  feet,  by  the 
crown  of  thorns  on  his  head,  by  the  wound  in  his 
side,  and  all  the  calamitous  circumstances  of  his 
passion,  to  pity  and  love  him.  Of  the  compositions 
of  this  kind  the  following  is  an  authentic  specimen : — 

Wofully  arayd 
My  blod  man  for  the  ran, 

Yt  n>ay  not  be  nayed, 
My  body  bloo  and  wan, 

Wofully  arayd. 
Behold  me  I  pray  the 

With  all  thy  hool  refon 
And  be  not  fo  .hard  hartyd, 

For  thys  enchefon  $ 
Syth  I  for  th^  fowls  fake. 

Was  flayn  m  gode  fefon, 
Begyld  and  betrayd 

By  Judas  ^Is  trefon. 
Unkyndly  entretyd 
With  iharp  cord  fore  fret^d, 
The  Jewes  me  thretyd, 

They  mowed  they  gymed  { 
They  (corned  me, 
Condemned  to  deth, 
As  thou  mayft  fee, 

Wofully  arayd. 

Thus  nayked  am  I  nayled, 

O  man  for  thy  fake, 
I  love  thee  then  love  me. 

Why  flepiil  thou  ?  awake. 
Remember  my  tender  hart  rote 

For  the  brake. 

What  payns 
My  vaynes 
Confbaynd  to  crake, 
Thus  tuggyd  to  and  fro. 
Thus  Mrrappyed  all  ia  woo, 
In  most  cruel  wyfe. 
Like  a  lambe  ofFeryd  in  facrifice, 
Wofully  arayd. 

Of  fharpe  thorn  I  have  worae 
A  croune  on  my  hed 

So  payned. 

So  fbayned. 
So  rewfuUy  red. 

Thus  bobbid. 

Thus  robbid, 
Thus  for  thy  lone  dede 

Enfaynd, 

Not  deynyd 
My  blod  for  to  fhed. 

My  feet  and  hands  fore. 
The  fhirdy  nayls  bore. 
What  might  I  fufier  more 
Than  I  have  done  O  man  for  the  I 
Cum  when  ye  lyfl, 
Welcum  to  me ; 
My  bloud  man  for  the  rtnne. 
My  body  bloo  and  wanne, 
Wofully  arayd.t 

f  SkeHon,  in  Us  poem  entitled  the  Crown  of  Lauren,  alludes  to  this 
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CHAP.  XLV. 

In  a  manuscript,  of  which  a  full  account  will  be 
given  hereafter,  as  ancient  as  the  year  1326,  mention 
is  made  of  ballads  and  roundelays ;  these  were  no 
other  than  popular  songs,  and  we  find  that  Chaucer 
himself  composed  many  such.  Stow  collected  his 
ballads,  and  they  were  published  for  the  first  time  in 
an  edition  of  Chaucer  printed  by  John  Kyngston  in 
1561 ;  ♦  they  are  of  various  kinds,  some  moral,  others 
descriptive,  and  others  satirical. 

One  John  Shirley,  who  lived  about  1440,  made 
a  large  collection,  consisting  of  many  volumes  of 
compositions  of  this  kind  by  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  and 
other  writers.  Stowe  had  once  in  his  possession  one 
'  of  these  volumes,  entitled  *  A  Boke  cleped  the  ab- 
'stracte  breyyaire,  compyled  of  diverse  balades, 
'roundels,  virilays,t  tragedyes,  envoys,  complaints, 
'  moralities,  storyes  practysed,  and  eke  devysed  and 

*  ymagined,  as  it  sheweth  here  followyng,  collected 
*by  John  Shirley ,*J  which  is  yet  extant,  and  remains 
part  of  the  Ashmolean  collection  of  manuscripts; 
and  the  late  Mr.  Ames  had  in  his  possession  a  folio 
volume  of  ballads  in  manuscript,  composed  by  one 
John  Lucas,  about  the  year  1450,  which  is  probably 
yet  in  being. 

There  are  hardly  any  of  the  tunes  of  these  ancient 
ballads  but  must  be  supposed  to  be  irretrievably  lost. 
One  indeed  to  that  in  Chaucer's  works,  beginning, 

•  I  have  a  lady,'  is  to  be  found  in  a  vellum  manu- 
script, formerly  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Robert  Fairfax, 
mentioned  in  Morley's  Catalogue,  who  lived  about 
1500,  and  which  afterwards  became  part  of  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Ralph  Thoresby,  and  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  his  curiosities,  at  the  end  of  his  History 
of  Leeds ;  the  tune  was  composed  by  Comysh,  who 
lived  temp.  Hen.  VIII.,  but  then  the  ballad  itself  is 
not  so  old  as  is  pretended,  for  in  the  Life  of  Chaucer, 
prefixed  to  Urry's  edition,  it  is  proved  to  have  beea 
written  after  his  death. 

Nor,  which  is  much  to  be  lamented,  have  we  any 
dance-tunes  so  ancient  as  the  year  1400.  The  oldest 
eountry-dance-tune  now  extant  being  that  known  by 
the  name  of  Sellenger's,  t.  e,  St  Leger's  Round, 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  nearly  the  time  of 
Hen.  VIII.,  for  Bird  wrought  it  into  a  virginal-lesson 
for  lady  Nevil  :§  that  they  must  have  had  such  sort 
of  musical  compositions,  and  those  regular  ones,  long 
before,  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  since  it  is 
certain  that  the  measures  of  time  were  invented  and 
reduced  to  rule  at  least  before  the  year  1840,  which 


*  This  is  the  edition  referred  to  in  all  the  quotations  twm  Chaucer 
that  occur  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

t  Roundel  and  Virilay  are  words  nearly  synonTinous;  hoth  are 
supposed  to  signify  a  rustic  song  or  ballad,  as  in  truth  they  do,  but 
with  this  difference,  the  roundel  ever  begins  and  ends  with  the  same 
sentence,  the  ririlay  is  under  no  such  lestriction. 

I  Vid.  Tano.  BIblioth.  pag.  66S. 

f  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  derired  ttnxsi  a  curious  manuscript 
Tolumeyet  extant,  containing  a  great  number  of  lessons  all  composed  by 
Bird :  the  book  is  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Baldwine,  of  Windsor,  and 
appears  to  have  been  finished  anno  f591 ;  it  is  very  richly  bound,  and  has 
these  words,  '  My  Layde  Nevell's  booke'  impressed  in  gold  letters  on  the 
corers,  and  the  family  arms  depicted  on  one  of  the  blank  leaves.  The 
lint  le<son  in  it  is  entitled  Lady  Novel's  Grownde;  from  all  which  par- 
ticulars it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  book  itself  was  a  present  fh>m  Bird 
himself  to  Uuty  Neril,  wha  perhaps  might  have  been  his  soholar. 


is  more  than  half  a  century  earlier,  and  consequently 
that  the  musicians  of  that  time  had  the  same  means 
of  composing  them  as  we  have  now. 

The  most  ancient  English  song  with  the  musical 
notes  perhaps  any  where  extant,  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  concerning  which  Mr.  Wanley,  who  was  as 
good  a  musician  as  he  was  a  judicious  collector,  has 
given  this  account  in  that  part  of  the  Catalogue  of 
die  Harleian  Manuscripts,  which  he  himself  drew  up.  [| 

^  Antiphana  Pbrspicb  xp'ticola,  Miniatis  lAU 
Heria  scripta;  supra  quam,   tot  SyllahiSy  nigro 

*  Atramento  seu  communi,  cemuntur  Verba  An- 
'fflica,  cum  Notts  Musicis,  d  qtiatuor  Cantoribus 

*  seriatim  atq;  simul  Canenda,  Hoc  genus  Con- 
'  trapuncOonis  sive  Compositionis,  Canonem  vocant 

*  Musici  modemi;  Anglic^  (cum  verba,  sicut  in 
^prcesenti  Cantico,  sint  omnino  ludicra)  A  Catch; 
'  vetustioribus  verb,  uti  ex  prasenti  Codiee  videre 
^est,  nuncupabatur  Rota.  Hanc  Rotam  cantare 
'  possunt  quatuor  Socij ;  a  paucioribus  autem  quam 
'  a  Tribus,  vel  Saltern  Duobus,  non  debet  dici,  preter 
'  eos  qui  dicunt  Pbdem.  Canitur  autem  sic ;  Tacen- 
'tibus  ceteris,  unus  inchoat  cum  hijs  qui  tenent 
'Pkdem,  et  cum  venerit  ad  primam  Notam  post 
'  Crucem,  inchoat  alius;  et  sic  de  ceteris,  &c.Jbl.  9.  b. 

'  Notandum  etiam,  hoc  ludicra  Cantionis  apud 

*  AngloSy  Remits  quoque  Musices  gttodam  modo 
^  astricta,  antd  in  fuper  lAngud  exkibita,  Exem^ 
*plar  esse  omnium  qua  adhuc  mihi  videre  conOget 

*  Antiquissimum. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  song  above 
described,  with  the  directions  for  singing  it : — 

CANON  in  the  UNISON, 
From  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 


SUMERis     1    camen   io, 
Per-tpi-ce  ehrii-ti-w  -  la 


Lhude  sing  Cuccu, 
que  dig-na  •  oi-o, 


3E 


Ea=±: 


^a^Ei^ 


groweth  seed  and  bloweth  mead,  and  springth  the  wde  nu, 
ce  '  U  '  mu  a  '  gri'  CO  'la  pro   vi  -  tit    v»-et-o, 


^E 


OuccQ,   Awe  bleteth  after  1omb,Ihouth  after  calve  < 


Sing  CuccQ,  Awe  bleteth  after  lomb,  Ihouth  after  calve  ca, 
Fi  '  U  '  o,  nonparomt  M-pO'tu  '  ii   mor  -  lit  «D-t-et-o, 


•ong  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  of  his  writing.       --t- 
8ee  his  poems,  12mo.  1736,  pag.  54.  Tyy- 


i^-^n-i?: 


^^3=^=n^ 


^^^^ 


Bnl-lao  (terteth,  Bucke  yert-eth,  mn-rie  cing  cae-on, 


g^JM  IV  ,  ♦^3:]m:*::^ 


33^ 


Cuccu  cuccoy  wel  t&ngB  tha  cucco,  ne  swikthu  naver  nu. 

Vi-te  donaif     et    tecum  co-ro-nat  in   oe-b'    to-K'O, 

I  The  number  of  the  manuscript,  as  it  stands  in  the  printed  catalogue, 
is  978.  The  volume  contains  divers  tracts  on  music,  and  other  subjects; 
and  the  song  above  spoken  of  is  numbered  5,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  tha 
fifth  place  in  toU  978. 
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Bamc  rotam  eamiare  p&imni  ftmtuor  tocU^  A  pameionhm  tmiem 
quam  a  tribut,  tfd  taltem  duobut,  turn  debet  did^  prctter  eoi  qui 
^Scuntpedem.  Canitur  autem  etc  ;  TacerUOms  coterie unm  inchoat 
cum  Juje  qui  tenent  pedem^  et  cum  venerit  ad  primam  notam  post 
eruoem,  induxU  aUue }  eteicde  oeierie.  SingttU  vero  repaneent  ad 
paueaeianee  ecriptae^  et  wm  alibis  epado  wme  longte  nota. 

'Hoc  repetit  tmve    quotiee 


W 


p    7      SiDg  cuccu  nu,  ung  cucca. 


\jopve  eet^fadem  paueado' 
jneminjiie. 


zJffoe  dicit  aUmt  paueam  m 
zmz^p^medioet  non  infine^  eedim- 
~^'~^^ynediate  rtpeUneprindpkim, 


SiDg  cuccu,  smgcQccu  nu. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  Harleian  MS.  the  stave 
on  which  the  above  composition  is  written  consists  of 
red  lines,  and  that  the  Latin  words  above  given  are 
of  the  same  colour,  as  are  also  the  directions  for 
singing  the  Pes,  as  it  is  called.  Dn  Cange  voce 
BoTA,  remarks  that  this  word  sometimes  signifies 
a  hymn.  The  words  *  Hanc  rotam  cantare  possunt,' 
<fec.  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Latin 

*  Perspice  Christicola,'  and  not  to  the  English  *  Sumer 

*  is  icumen  in,'  <fcc  which  latter  stand  in  need  of  an 
explanation,  and  are  probably  to  be  thus  rendered : — 

Summer  is  a-coming  in, 

Loud  fiing  cuckow. 

Oroweth  seed, 

And  bloweth  mead ;  * 

And  soring'th  the  wood  new. 

Ewe  bleated)  after  lamb, 

Loweth  after  calf  cow : 

Bullock  starteth, 

Buck  verteth,f 

Merry  sing  cuckow. 

Well  sing'st  thou  cuckow, 

Nor  cease  to  sing  [or  labour  thy  song]  nu  [now].X 


As  to  the  music,  it  is  cleaaly  of  that  spedes  of 
composition  known  by  the  name  of  canon  in  the 
Unison.  It  is  calculated  for  four  voices,  with  the 
addition  of  two  for  the  Pes,  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
a  kind  of  ground,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  harmony. 
Mr.  Wanley  has  not  ventured  precisely  to  ascertain 
the  antiquity  of  this  venerable  musical  relic,  but 
the  following  observations  will  go  near  to  fix  it 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  the  primitive  form  of  poly- 
phonous  or  symphoniac  music  was  counterpoint,  i  e. 
that  kind  of  composition  which  consisted  in  the 
opposition  of  note  to  note :  the  invention  of  the 
cantus  mensurabilis  made  no  alteration  in  this  re- 
spect, for  though  it  introduced  a  diversity  in  the 
measures  of  the  notes  as  they  stood  related  to  each 
other,  the  correspondence  of  long  and  short  quantities 
was  exact  and  uniform  in  the  several  parts. 

To  counterpoint  succeeded  the  cantus  figuratus,  in 
which  it  is  well  known  that  the  correspondence,  in  re* 
spect  of  time,  is  not  between  note  and  note,  but  rather 
between  the  greater  measures ;  or,  to  speak  with  the 
modems,  between  bar  and  bar,  in  each  part;  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  invention  of  John 
Dunstable,  who  wrote  on  the  cantus  mensurabilis, 
and  died  in  1455,  and  will  be  spoken  of  in  his 
place.  §  Now  the  composition  above  given  ift 
evidently  of  the  figurate  kind,  and  it  follows  from 
the  premises,  that  it  could  not  have  existed  before 
the  time  when  John  of  Dunstable  appears  to  hay* 
lived.  The  structure  of  it  will  be  best  undefstood 
by  the  following  score  in  the  more  modem  method 
of  notation : — 


SUM£B      is       i    -    cu  -  men     in,  Lhude       sing  Cue  -  cu. 


Qrow^eth 


SUMER       iB       i    -    cu-men      in, 


Lhude 


SUMEB 


*  The  flowers  In  the  meadow. 

t  Ooeth  to  Tert,  <.«»  to  baiboar  arnonff  the  fen. 

I  It  ia  obtervable  that  the  mott  ancient  tpeciei  of  mnaical  imitation 
If  the  songr  of  the  enekow,  which  mutt  appear  to  be  a  natural  and  rery 
diTious  iubjeet  for  it.  Innumerable  are  the  inatances  that  might  be 
produced  to  this  purpose ;  a  rery  fine  madrigal  ia  three  parts,  eomposed 
Vf  Thomas  Weeikee,  organist  of  Chichester  cathedral  about  the  year 
ISOO,  begfaining  *The  N^rhtfainle  the  Organ  ef  Delight,'  has  in  it  the 
euckow's  song.  Another  of  the  same  kind,  not  less  excellent,  in  four 
parte,  beginning,  'Thirsts  slcepest  thou 7 '  occurs  in  the  Madrigals  of 
^ohn  Bennet,  published  in  1599.  Vivaldi's  euckow  concerto  Is  well 
known,  as  is  also  that  of  Lampe,  composed  about  thirty  vears  ago. 

The  aong  of  the  cuckow  is  m  truth  but  one  interval,  ihat  is  to  say 
a  minor  third,  terminated  in  the  scale  by  a  IiA  mi  ns  acute,  and  o  sol  va. 
Tide  Kirch.  Musnxg.  tom  I.  Iconism.  III.,  nevertheless,  in  all  the 
Instances  above  referred  to,  it  is  defined  by  the  interval  of  a  major  third. 

I  This  assertion  is  grounded  on  the  authority  of  a  book  intltled 
Prasoentiones  Musloes  Poetlca,  sen  de  Compositione  Cantus,  written 
hf  Jonannes  Nuciua,  printed  in  I61S,  wherein,  to  give  it  at  length, 


Is  the  following  remarkable  passage,  intended  by  the  anther  as  em 
answer  to  the  question,  '  Quern  didmus  poeticum  muslcum  t '  >- 

*  Qui  non  solum  precepta  musics  qmrimft  intdligit,  et  juxta  ea  rect&, 
'ae  bene  modulatur,  sed  qui  proprii  mcenil  penetralia  tentans,  novaa 
'eantflenas  eudit,  et  fiezlMles  sonos  plo  verborum  pondere  tcxtibua 

*  antat.    Talem  artifieem  Olareanus  symphoneta  appellatione  describic 

*  Sicut  Fhonasci  nomine  cantoiem  insinoat.    Porr6  tales  avtifloea  elata- 

*  erunt,  primum  drea  annum  Christi  1400,  ant  eert^  paulft  poet.    Ihiax^ 

*  tapli  Anglus  A  quo  primum  figuralon  musioam  inventam  tradunt.' 

Thomas  Rnvenscroft,  the  author  of  A  brief  Discourse  ef  the  true  b«t 
neglected  Use  of  characterising  the  Degrees  in  measurable  Music,  quarto. 
1614,  asserts  that  John  of  Dunstable  waa  the  first  chat  invented  musical 
composition,  in  which,  tak'  ' 

he  appears  most  grossly  i 


composition,  in  which,  taking  the  above-eited  passage  for  his  authority, 
he  appears  most  grossly  to  have  erred.  Musical  oomposition  must 
certainly  be  aa  ancient  aa  the  invention  of  characters  to  denote  it;  i 


it  may  be  conjectured  that  counterpoint  waa  known  and  practised  belbre 
the  tbne  spoken  of,  but  aa  to  figurate  music,  we  are  at  a  loss  for  evidence 
of  its  existence  before  the  time  of  Ddnstable,  and  in  truth  it  is  the  in- 
vention of  figurate  musie  only  that  Is  ascribed  to  him  by  Nndus. 
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:* 


^■,^-^—-^-i-s—^h-'±=s^^=^=^ 


BE 


■Xll-Lj. 


i 


teed     and  blow  <-  eth  meadi  and  spriugih  the     wde  no. 

1    I    ==: 


Sing  cno 


^^^^^^m 


^^m^^^^ 


^F=TWZ 


ting      ouo  -  cuy 


Grow  -  eth    seed     and   blow  -  eth      mead«    and  apringth  the      wde 


Bing  cue 


smg  cue 


Awe  ble  *  teth      af  «   ter    lomb,  Ihouth   af  -  ter       calve  co. 


blew  -  eth   mead,   and  qpringth  the      wde 


na. 


nng 


Grow  -  eth     need     and   blow  -  eth  mead,    and  springth  the     wde 


m 


4=^ i=S-=S^'=*=^==^f=-==f-^-=i=^^i=^-;^ 


Bol  *  Ine     stert  -  eth,     bucke  wvt  *  teth,    mu  <  rie    sing     cue  -  ca, 


^^^^^f^^y^E^^^t^^l^^^E^^ 


lomb,  Ihoath   af  -   ter      calre 


CO) 


Bol  -  luo     stert  -  eth,      bqcke  y«r  *  teth, 


Awe  ble  *  teth     af  •*   ter    k>mb»  Ihonth  af  »   ter      ealre,  ca, 


img 
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Bed  -  luo    stert  -  eth,     bucke  ver  •  teth,     ma  -  rie     sin^^     cuo  -  on, 


af  -    ter      calve  cu. 


Bui  -  luc     stert  -  eth.      backe  yer  -  teth,    ma  -  rie 


Btng 


cu, 


Bing 


oa 


na,  sing 


3£^-^^^^"       - 


sing 


na,  nog 


nag 


na  -  ver      na. 


SUMER        is         i   -    oa  •  mea      ia  Lhade  sing     cuo 


thu      oac  -  cu, 


CO, 


cue  -  cu,     wel    sings    thu      cuo  -  cu,  ae      swlk     thu  na  -  ver 


sing      cuo  -  cu» 


cue        -       cu. 


cuy  wel    sings    thu      ooo  - 


cuo    -       -    cu, 


smg 


cue       -       CO 


nu. 


sing  cuo    -    - 


cuo    "       -    cu 


nu,  sing  cuo       -        cu, 


smg  cao 


Grow  -  eth     seed     and    blow  -  eth   mead,   and  springth  the      wde  nu. 


cu  -  men      in,  Lhude         sing     ooo  -  oa. 


Grow  -  eth     seed     and   blow  -  eth 


SUMER       is         i    -    oa  -  men      in,  Lhude         sing      cuo  -  cu. 


m 


=-i-hi^-M==^  I        I        \^-r\"  I*  r-^ 


-    -  en, 


ne     swik      thu  na  -  yer      no* 


7S — g" 


t— . — Y 


SUMER       is         i    -    ca  -  men 


il^=^^=il 


smg  ouo 


sing  cuo    •      •    cu. 
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The  history  of  music,  so  far  as  regards  the  use  and 
practice  of  it,  is  so  nearly  connected  with  that  of  civil 
life,  as  in  a  regular  deduction  of  it  to  require  the 
greatest  degree  of  attention  to  the  customs  and 
modes  of  living  peculiar  to  different  periods  :  a 
knowledge  of  these  is  not  to  be  derived  from  history, 
properly  so  called,  which  has  to  do  chiefly  with  great 
events ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  accurate  and  lively 
representation  of  the  manners  of  the  old  Italians,  and 
the  not  less  ancient  English,  contained  in  the  writings 
of  £occace  and  Chaucer,  the  inquisitive  part  of  man- 
kind would  be  much  at  a  loss  for  the  characteristics 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Happily  these  authors 
have  furnished  the  means  of  investigating  this  subject, 
and  from  them  we  are  enabled  to  frame  an  idea  of  the 
manners,  the  amusements,  the  conversation,  garb, 
and  many  other  particulars  of  their  contemporaries. 

The  Decameron  of  Boccace,  and  the  Canterbury 
Tales  of  Chaucer,  appear  each  to  have  been  composed 
with  a  view  to  convey  instruction  and  delight,  at  a 
time  when  the  world  stood  greatly  in  need  of  the 
former ;  and  by  examples  drawn  from  feigned  history, 
to  represent  the  consequences  of  virtue  and  vice ;  and 
in  this  respect  it  may  be  said  that  the  authors  of  both 
these  works  appear  to  have  had  the  same  common  end 
in  view,  but  in  the  prosecution  of  this  design  each 
appears  to  have  pursued  a  different  method.  Boccace, 
a  native  of  Italy,  and  a  near  neighbour  to  that  country 
where  all  the  powers  of  wit  and  invention  had  been 
exerted  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  in  fictions  of  the 
most  pleasing  kind,  had  opportunities  of  selecting 
from  a  great  variety  such  as  were  fittest  for  his  pur- 
pose. Chaucer,  perhaps  not  over  solicitous  to  explore 
those  regions  of  fancy,  contented  himself  with  what 
was  laid  before  him,  and  preferred  the  labour  of 
refining  the  metal  to  that  of  digging  the  ore.   , 

FarUier,  we  may  observe  that  besides  the  ends  of 
instruction  and  delight,  which  each  of  these  great 
masters  of  the  science  of  human  life  proposed,  they 
meant  also  to  exhibit  a  view  of  the  manners  of  their 
respective  countries,  Italy  and  England,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  former  has  illustrated  his  subject 
by  a  series  of  conversations  of  persons  of  the  most 
refined  understanding,  whereas  the  latter,  without 
being  at  the  pains  attending  such  a  method  of  selection, 
has  feigned  an  assemblage  of  persons  of  different  ranks, 
the  most  various  and  artful  that  can  be  imagined,  and 
with  an  amazing  propriety  has  made  each  of  them  the 
type  of  a  peculiar  character. 

To  begin  with  Boccace.  A  plague  which  happened 
in  the  city  of  Florence,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1348, 
suggests  to  him  the  fiction  that  seven  ladies,  discreet, 
nobly  descended,  and  perfectly  accomplished ;  the 
youngest  not  less  than  eighteen,  nor  the  eldest  ex- 
ceeding twenty  -  eight  years  of  age ;  their  names 
Pampinea,  Fiammetta,  Philomena,  Emilia,  Lauretta, 
Neiphile,  and  Eliza,  meet  together  at  a  church,  and, 
after  their  devotions  ended,  enter  into  discourse  upon 
the  calamities  of  the  times :  to  avoid  the  infection 
they  agree  to  retire  a  small  distance  from  the  town, 
to  five  in  common,  and  spend  part  of  the  summer  in 
contemplating  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  in  the  in- 
genious and  delightful  conversation  of  each  other; 


but  foreseeing  the  inconveniences  that  must  have 
followed  from  the  want  of  companions  of  the  other 
sex,  they  add  to  their  number  Pamphilo,  Philostrate, 
and  Dioneo,  three  well-bred  young  gentlemen,  the 
admirers  and  honourable  lovers  of  three  of  these 
accomplished  ladies.  They  retire  to  a  spacious  and 
well  furnished  villa.  Pampinea  is  elected  their 
queen  for  one  day,  with  power  to  appoint  her  suc- 
cessor; different  offices  are  assigned  to  their  at- 
tendants ;  wines,  and  other  necessaries,  chess-boards, 
backgammon-tables,  cards,  dice,  books,  and  musical 
instruments  are  provided ;  the  heat  of  the  season  ex- 
cluding the  recreations  of  riding,  walking,  dancing, 
and  many  others,  for  some  part  of  the  day,  they  agree 
to  devote  the  middle  of  it  to  the  telling  of  stories  in 
rotation  :  the  conversations  of  this  kind  take  up  ten 
days,  each  is  the  narrator  of  ten  novels.  Such  is  the 
structure  of  the  Decameron. 

The  highest  sense  of  virtue,  of  honour,  and  religion, 
and  the  most  exact  attention  to  the  forms  of  civility, 
are  observable  in  the  behaviour  of  these  ladies  and 
gentlemen ;  nevertheless  many  of  the  stories  told  by 
them  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  excite  our  wonder  that 
well-bred  men  could  relate,  or  modest  women  hear 
them ;  from  whence  this  inference  may  be  fairly 
drawn,  that  although  nature  may  be  said  to  be  ever 
the  same,  yet  human  manners  are  perpetually  chang- 
ing; particular  virtues  and  vices  predominate  at 
different  periods,  chastity  of  sentiment  and  purity 
of  expression  are  the  characteristics  of  the  age  we 
live  in. 

But  to  pursue  more  closely  the  present  purpose, 
we  find  from  the  novels  of  Boccace  that  Music  made 
a  considerable  part  in  the  entertainment  of  all  ranks 
of  people.  In  the  introduction  we  are  told  that  on 
the  first  day  after  they  had  completed  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  little  community,  when  dinner  was  over, 
as  they  all  could  dance,  and  some  both  play  and  sing 
well,  the  queen  ordered  in  the  musical  instruments, 
and  commanded  Dioneo  to  take  a  lute,  and  Fiammetta 
*  una  vivola,*  a  viol,  to  the  music  whereof  they  danced, 
and  afterwards  sang.  And  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Giomata  we  are  told  that  Lauretta  danced,  Emilia 
singing  to  her,  and  Dioneo  playing  upon  the  lute : 
the  canzone,  or  song,  which  is  a  very  elegant  com- 
position, is  given  at  length.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
Giomata,  Dioneo,  by  whom  we  are  to  understand 
Boccace  himself,  and  Fiammetta,  under  whom  is 
shadowed  his  mistress,  the  natural  daughter  of  Robert 
king  of  Naples,  sing  together  the  story  of  Guiglielmo 
and  the  lady  of  Vergiu,  while  Philomena  and  Pam- 
philo play  at  chess ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
Giomata  the  same  persons  are  represented  singing 
together  the  story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  after  which 
the  whole  company  dance  to  the  music,  *  della  Cor- 
'  namusa,*  of  a  bagpipe,  played  on  by  Tindaros,  a 
domestic  of  one  of  Uie  ladies,  and  therefore  a  fit 
person  to  perform  on  so  homely  an  instmment. 

These  representations,  fictitious  as  they  undoubtedly 
are,  may  nevertheless  serve  to  ascertain  the  antiquity 
of  those  musical  instmments,  the  Lute,  the  Viol,  and 
the  Comamusa,  or  Bagpipe ;  they  also  prove  to  some 
degree  the  antiquity  of  that  kind  of  measured  dance. 
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wUeh  WW  originsDy  inweated  to  display  all  the 
graces  end  elegaticies  of  a  beauttf  ol  fonn,  and  is  at 
this  daj  eitemed  one  of  the  requiaites  m  a  polite 
eduoatioiL 

CHAP.  XLVL 

It  remaina  now  to  speak  of  oar  ancient  English 
poet,  and  from  that  cooions  fond  of  intelligenee  and 
pleaiantry  the  CanterWy  Tales,  to  select  such  par- 
ticulars as  will  hest  illustrate  the  subject  now  under 
consideration.  The  narrative  supposes  that  twenty- 
nine  persons  of  both  texes,  of  professions  and  em- 
ployments as  different  as  invention  could  suggest, 
together  with  Chancer  himself,  making  in  all  Uiirty, 
sat  out  from  the  Tabarde  inn  in  Southwark  *  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  6t  Thomas  Becket  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Canterbur}%  and  that  this  motley 
company  consisted  of  a  knight,  a  'squire  his  son,  and 
his  yeoman  or  servant ;  a  prioress,  a  nun,  and  three 
priests  her  attendants ;  a  monk,  a  friar,  a  merchant, 
a  clerk  of  Oxford,  a  seijeant  at  law,  a  franklin  or 
gentleman,  a  haberdasher,  a  carpenter,  a  weaver,  a 
dyer,  a  tapiser  or  maker  of  tapestry,  a  cook,  a  ship- 
man  or  master  of  a  trading  vessel,  a  doctor  of  physic, 
the  wife  of  a  weaver  of  &th,  a  parson,  a  plowman, 
or,  as  we  should  now  call  such  a  one,  a  farmer,  a 
miller,  a  manciple,  a  reeve,  a  summoner,  a  pardoner, 
and  Chaucer  himself,  who  was  a  courtier,  a  scholar, 
and  a  poet  The  characters  of  these,  drawn  with 
such  skill,  and  painted  in  such  lively  colours,  that 
the  persons  represented  by  them  seem  to  pass  in 
review  before  us,  precede,  and  are  therefore  called 
the  Prologues  to,  the  Tales.  After  the  prologues 
follows  a  relation  of  the  conversation  of  the  pilgrims 
at  their  supper,  in  which  the  host  desires  to  make 
<»ne  of  the  company,  which  being  assented  to,  he 
proposes  that  in  the  way  to  Canterbury  each  should 
tell  two  tales,  and  on  their  return  the  same  number ; 
and  he  that  recounts  the  best  shall  be  treated  with 
a  supper  by  his  companions.  To  this  they  assent, 
and  early  in  the  morning  set  out,  taking  the  host  for 
their  guide.  They  halt  at  St  Thomas's  Watering, 
a  place  well  known  near  Southwark,  and  the  host 
proposes  drawing  cuts  to  determine  who  shall  tell  the 
first  tale ;  the  lot  falls  upon  the  knight  as  having 
drawn  the  shortest  and  making  a  brief  apology 
(wherein  his  discretion  and  courtesy  are  remarkable) 
he  begins  by  a  recital  of  the  knightly  story  of  Pala- 
mon  and  Arcitcf 

"  TMt  Inn  wm  fom«rty  the  lodging  of  the  abhot  of  Hyde  new 
Wlneheater,  the  elgn  wm  a  Tabarde,  a  word  slfnilfyinR  a  short  Jacket, 
or  eleert le«a  eoat,  whole  bofon,  open  on  both  tidoa,  with  a  eouare  oollw 
and  hanging  tleeTet.  Stow'i  Surrey,  lib.  IV.  chap.  1.  From  the  wearing 
of  this  garment  some  of  those  on  the  foundation  at  Queen's  college  In 
Oxford  are  ealled  Taberdarit.  The  aerrants  of  tholr  respeotlTe  masters 
nt  the  great  oall  of  seijeants  In  the  year  17M,  walked  In  coats  of  this 
fbrm,  and  of  a  vlolot  colour,  in  the  procession  fhnn  the  Middle  Temple 
haU  to  Westminster.  It  was  andentlV  the  proper  habit  of  a  senrant,  and 
there  cannot  be  a  dearer  proof  of  it  than  that  all  the  knaves  in  a  pack  of 
cards  are  dressed  in  it.  A  fow  years  ago  the  aign  of  this  Inn  was  the 
Talbot  or  beagla,  an  sTidence  that  the  slgniflcation  of  the  word  Tabarde 
was  at  least  unknown  to  its  then  owner.  The  host  in  Chaucer's  timo 
was  Renrv  Bailie,  a  merry  follow,  the  humour  of  whoee  character,  which 
Is  admirably  drawn  by  the  poet,  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  drcum- 
stanct  of  his  havhvg  a  shrew  for  his  wifo.  It  Is  with  great  Justice  that 
Ut,  Drydm  remarks  that  ftom  that  predee  and  Judicious  enumeratioB 
of  drcumstances  contained  in  this  and  the  other  characters  of  Chaucer, 

*  ht  was  enabled  to  fbrm  an  idea  of  tho  humours,  the  foatuieo*  and  tho 

*  vary  dress  of  the  pUgilms,  as  dlitlactly  as  if  he  had  supped  wiUi  them 

*  at  Oie  Tabarde  In  Southwark.* 

t  II  li  very  remarkable  that  Cowley  could  noYtr  rellah  the  humour 


Ia  the  prologues  the  foDowing  partienhtB  re-* 
lating  to  mnsic  are  obaervable ;  and  first  in  that  of 
the  'squire  it  ^jpears  that 

He  cosde  iboges  ttake  aad  w^enMttf 
JoAe,  and  eke  daunce,  portray,  and  wd  write. 

And  tlurt  the  prioress, 

-  '    ^    -    -    called  dame  Eglmrine, 
Fol  wel  Ae  foof  the  fenrke  derine, 

Of  the  Frere  it  is  said  that 

-  -    -    cert^fily  he  had  a(  vnety  noCe, 
Wd  cMide  lie  fingr  and  phitf  on  a  R<M. 

And  that 

In  harping  whan  he  had  (bng 

His  eyen  twinkeled  id  his  hed  aright. 

As  done  the  Aerres  in  a  Irofty  night. 

From  the  cliaracter  of  the  clerk  of  Oxenforde  we 
learn  that  the  fiddle  was  an  instrument  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Chancer. 

For  him  was  leuer  to  haue  at  hu  beddes  heed 
Twenty  bookti  dadde  with  blacke  or  reed. 
Of  Ariftotle  and  of  his  philofophie. 
Than  robei  ridie,  or  fidddl»  or  gay  Attfte. 

And  of  the  miller  the  anthor  relates  that 

A  baggepipe  weU  couth  he  blowe  and  soune. 

In  the  Cook's  Tale  is  an  intimation  that  the  ap- 
prentice therein  mentioned  could  dng  and  hop,  i  e. 
dance,  and  play  on  the  Getron  and  Rihihle ;  and  in 
the  romannt  of  the  Rose  is  the  following  passage*: — 
There  mighteft  thou  se  thefe  Flutmns, 

Minftrals,  and  eke  Toglourk, 

That  well  to  fing  did  her  paine, 

Some  fong  (bnges  of  Loraine, 

For  in  Loraine  her  notes  be 

Fulfweter  than  in  this  countre.-^ol.  119,  b. 

From  the  passages  ahove-cited  we  learn  that  the 
son  of  a  knight,  educated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his 
birth,  might  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  read,  write, 
dance,  pourtray,  and  make  verses.  That  in  convents 
the  nuns  sang  the  service  to  the  musical  notes.  That 
the  Lute,  the  Rote,  the  Fiddle,  the  Sautrie,  the  Bi^- 
pipe,  the  Oetron,  the  Ribible,  and  the  Flute,  were  in- 
struments in  common  use:  Speght  supposes  the 
appellative  Rote  to  signify  a  musical  instrument 
used  in  Wales,  mistaking  the  word,  as  Mr.  Urry 
suspects,  for  Crota,  a  crowd  ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
Dictionary,  makes  it  to  mean  a  Harp,  and  cites  the 
following  passage  from  Spenser : — 

Worthy  of  great  Phsebus  rote. 
The  triumphs  of  Phle^rean  Jove  he  wrote, 
That  all  the  gods  admired  his  lofty  note. 

But  in  the  Confessio  Amantis  of  Gower  ia  the 
following  passage : — 

He  taiught  hir,  till  flie  was  certene 
Of  Harpe,  Citole,];  and  of  Riotr, 
With  many  a  tewne,  and  many  a  note. — ^Fol.  178,  h. 

of  Chauoer.  Dryden  relates  the  llsct,  and  gives  his  anUiority  for  it  in 
the»ie  words :— '  I  hare  often  heard  the  late  earl  of  Lektster  say  that 
'Mr.  Cowley  himself  was  ef  opinion  that  Chaucer  was  a  dry  eM 
•  Awhioned  wit,  not  worth  receiving ;  and  that  having  read  him  over  aft 
*my  lord's  request,  he  declai«d  he  had  no  taste  of  him.'  Pre£  ta 
Drydon'a  Fables. 

This  ftict  is  as  difficult  to  account  for  as  another  of  a  similar  Idnd ; 
Mr.  Handel  made  no  secret  of  declaring  himself  totally  insensible  to  tha 
exoeUeaolBS  of  Pureell's  oompoeitions. 

}  CiTOUi,  in  the  passage  above-dted  from  Oower  is  derived  ftom 
CisTBttA.  a  Httle  chest,  and  probably  means  a  duldroer,  whkh  is  in 
truth  no  other  than  a  little  chest  or  box  with  strings  on  the  Ud  or  lop. 
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MynstrellB. 


Upon  which  it  is  observable  that  the  words  Harpe 
and  iliote,  or  Bote,  occur  in  the  same  line,  wluch 
circQinstance  imports  at  least  a  doubt,  whether  in 
strictness  of  speech  they  can  be  said  to  be  synony- 
mous.   The  word  Sautrie  is  cleariy  a  cormption  of 
Psaltery,  a  kind  of  harp ;  Qetron  or  Gretem  has  the 
eame  signifioation  with  Cittern;    and    Ribible  or 
Rebible,  is  said  by  Speght  and  Urry  to  mean  a 
Fiddle,  and  sometimes  a  Getem.     The  names  of 
certain  other  instruments,  not  so  ea^  to  explain,  are 
alluded  to  in  the  following  list  of  musicians  attending 
king  Edw«  IIL  extracted  ^m  a  manuscript-roll  of 
the  officers  of  his.  household,  communicated  by  the 
late  Mn  Hardinge  of  the  House  of  Commons :' — ^ 
^Trompetters     -        -        5 
Cytelersf     -        -        -    1 
Pypers     -        .        -        5 
Tabrete        -        -        -     1 
Mabrers   -        -        -        1 
Clarions       -        -        -    2 
Fedeler    ...        1 
iWayghtesJ  -         -     8 

As  to  the  organ,  it  was  clearly  used  in  churches, 
long  before  the  time  of  Chaucer  :  he  mentions  it  in 
the  tale  of  the  Nun's  Priest ;  and  what  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  with  epithet  of  merry, — 

His  voice  was  merier  than  the  mery  Or^on 
On  mafie  daies,  that  in  the  churches  gon. 

Other  particulars  occur  in  the  prologues,  which  as 
they  relate  to  modes  of  life,  are  characteristic  of  the 
times,  and  tend  to  elucidate  the  subject  of  the  present 
enquiry ;  as  that  at  Stratford,  near  Bow  in  Middlesex, 
was  a  school  for  girls,  wherein  the  French  language,  but 
very  different  from  that  of  Paris  waa  taught,  and  that 
at  meals,  not  to  wet  the  fingers  deep  in  the  sauce  was 
one  sign  of  a  polite  female  education.  And  here  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  before  the  time 
of  king  James  the  first,  a  fork  was  an  implement 
unknown  in  this  country.  Tom  Coriate  the  traveller 
learned  the  use  of  it  in  Italy,  and  one  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  thence  was  here  esteemed 
a  great  curiosity. §    But  to  return  to  Chaucer:  al- 

*  Of  the  tevenl  instmments  aboye-mentioned  tt  seems  that  the  haip 
was  the  most  esteemed.  It  is  well  known  that  king  AlfMd  hfanseif 
plajed  on  the  harp :  and  we  are  told  br  Walter  Hemlngford  In  hii 
Chronicle,  published  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  in  the  Hist.  Brit,  et  Ans 


plajed  on  the  harp :  and  we  are  told  br  Walter  Hemingford  in  his 
Chronicle,  published  by  Dr.  Thomas  Gale,  in  the  Hist.  Brit,  et  Ang. 
otherwiie  caUed  the  XV.  Scriptoies.  vol.  III.  p.  591,  that  Edward  L 
while  ho  was  prinee  of  Wales,  and  in  the  HoIt  Land,  was  attended  hj 
a  Citharedut  or  harper ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  contracted  a  love 
for  this  instrument  in  some  of  those  expeditions  into  Wales,  which  he 
undertook  in  the  life-time  of  his  Csther  Hen.  III.  The  same  author 
relates  that  it  was  this  harper  that  killed  the  assassin  who  sUbbed 
Edward  with  a  poisoned  knife  at  Ptolemais.  The  manner  of  tt  Is  thus 
described  by  him : — '  After  the  prince  had  received  the  wound  he  wrested 

*  the  knife  from  the  assassin,  and  ran  it  into  hk  beUf :  his  oenrant  [the 

*  harper]  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the  stmggie,  rushed  into  the  room,  and 
<wHh  a  stool  beat  out  Us  brains.'  See  also  Fuller's  Hist,  of  the  Holy 
War,  book  IV.  chap.  29. 

t  Flvm  CiTOLB,  abore  explained. 

I  '  Watobtbs  or  Waits,'  are  Hantbols.  Butler,  Prtneiplos  of  Musle, 
pag.  M.  It  is  remarkable  of  this  noun  that  it  has  no  singular  number ; 
Ibr  we  never  say  a  Wait,  or  the  Wait,  but  the  Waits.  In  the  Etymo- 
logienm  of  Junius  the  word  Is  used  to  slgniiy  the  players  on  these 
instruments,  and  is  thus  explained:— ['Waits,  lyridnes,  tibicines,  ci- 

*  tlurstdl,  £.  i  verb,  to  wait,  quia  sc.  magistratus  et  alios  in  poropis  instar 

*  stipatorum,  sequunter,  vel  a  6.  guet,  vigilla,  guetter,  quia  noctu  ex< 
*eoblas  agunt  quse  eandem  agnoseunt  originem  ac  nostrum  watch, 
«Tigili«.'    SUn. 

f  *  Here  I  wn  mention  a  thing  that  might  have  been  spoken  of  before 

*  In  disoourse  of  the  first  Italian  tewne.    I  observed  a  customs  in  aU 

*  those  Italian  cities  and  townes  through  the  which  I  passed,  that  Is  not 

*  used  in  any  other  eoantry  that  I  saw  in  my  travels,  neither  doe  I  thinke 
*that  any  other  nation  of  Christendome  doth  use  it,  bat  only  Italy. 


though  forbidden  by  the  canon  law  to  the  clergy,  it 
appears  from  him  that  the  monks  were  lovers  of 
hunting,  and  kept  greyhounds — that  Serjeants  at  law, 
were  as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  occa- 
sionally judges  of  assise,  and  that  the  most  eminent 
of  them  were  industrious  in  collecting  Doomes,  i  e. 
judicial  determinations, '  which  by  the  way  did  not 
receive  the  appellation  of  Reports  till  the  time  of 
Plowden,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Mizabediy 
before  which  persons  were  employed  at  the  expense 
of  our  kings  to  attend  the  courts  at  Westminster,  and 
ti^e  short  notes  of  their  decisions  for  the  use  of  the 
public :  II  a  series  of  these  is  now  extant,  and  known 
to  the  profession  of  the  law  by  the  name  of  Year- 
books—  that  the  houses  of  country  gentlemen 
abounded  with  the  choicest  viands^-^at  a  haber- 
dasher, a  carpenter,  a  weaver,  a  dyer,  and  a  maker 
of  tapestry,  were  in  the  rank  of  such  citizens  as  hoped 
to  become  aldermen  of  London ;  and  that  their  wives 
claimed  to  be  called  Madam — That  cooks  were  great 
cheats,  and  would  dress  the  same  meat  more  than 
once — That  the  masters  of  ships  were  pirates,  and 
made  but  little  conscience  of  stealing  wine  out  of  the 
vessels  of  their  chapmen  when  the  latter  were  asleep 
— ^That  physicians  made  astrology  a  part  of  their 
study — ^That  the  weaving  of  woollen  cloth  was  a  very 
profitable  trade,  and  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath 
was  one  of  the  seats  of  that  manufacture — That  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  nay  to  Jerusalem,  was  not  an 
extravagant  undertaking  for  the  wife  of  a  weaver — 
That  the  mercenary  sort  of  clergy  were  accustomed 
to  flock  to  London,  in  order  to  procure  chauntries  in 
the  cathedral  of  St  Paul  ^— That  at  the  Temple  the 
members  were  not  more  than  thirty,**  twelve  of  whom 

'  The  Italian,  and  also  most  strangers  that  are  commorsnt  In  Italy,  doe 
'  alwaiee  at  their  meides  use  a  little  forke  when  they  cut  their  meate. 

*  For  while  with  their  knKb,  which  they  hold  in  one  hand,  thev  cut  the 
'meate  out  of  the  dlah,  they  futen  their  fbrke.  which  they  hold  in  their 

*  other  hand,  upon  the  same  dish,  so  that  whatsoever  he  be  that  sitting 
'  in  the  company  of  any  others  at  meale,  should  unadviaedly  touch  the 
'dish  of  meate  with  his  fingers  flrom  which  all  at  the  table  doe  cut,  he 

*  will  give  occasion  of  oftbace  unto  the  company,  as  having  transgressed 

*  the  lawes  of  good  manners,  insomuch  that  for  his  error  he  shall  be  at 
'  the  least  brevMwaten,  if  not  reprehended  in  werdes .  This  forme  of 
'  feeding  I  undersUnd  is  generally  used  in  all  places  of  Italy,  their  forks 
'being  for  the  most  part  made  of  yron  or  Steele,  and  some  of  silver,  but 
'  thoee  are  used  only  by  gentlemen.    The  reason  of  this  their  ourioelty  is, 

*  because  the  Italian  cannot  by  any  meanes  indure  to  have  his  dish 
'touched  with  flnirers,  seeing  all  mens  fingers  are  not  alike  cleane. 
'  Hereupon  I  myseUb  thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  foshion  by  this 
'  forked  cuttina  of  meate,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  also  in 
'  Germany,  and  oftentimes  in  England  since  I  came  home ;  being  once 
'  quipped  for  that  flrequent  using  of  my  forks  by  a  certain  learned  gentle- 
'  man,  a  familiar  fHend  of  mine,  one  M.  Laurence  Whltaker,  who  in  hia 
'  merry  humour  doubted  not  to  call  me  at  table  Fuidfer,  only  for  using 
'  a  forks  at  feeding,  but  for  no  other  cause.'    Coriate's  Cruditiee,  pag.  90. 

I  Pret  to  Sd.  Rep. 

^  Besides  such  clerks  as  held  chauntries  In  the  nature  of  benefices, 
there  were  others  who  were  mere  itinerants,  wandering  about  the  king, 
dem,  and  seeking  employment  by  singing  mass  for  the  souls  of  the 
founders.  Fuller  says  that  the  ordinary  price  for  a  mass  sung  by  one  of 
these  clerks  was  four  pence  i  but  that  if  thev  dealt  in  the  groes,  it  was 
forty  marks  for  two  thousand.    Worthies  in  Essex,  pag.  389. 

**  This  account  of  the  number  of  members  in  one  of  the  principal  inna 
of  oourt  must  appear  strange  in  comparison  with  the  state  of  thoee 
seminaries  at  this  time,  unless  we  suppose,  as  nerhi^  we  ought,  that 
Chaucer  means  bv  the  persons  to  whom  the  manciple  is  servant.  Benchers, 
and  not  those  of  a  less  standing.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the 
students  in  each  of  the  inns  of  oourt  were  computed  at  two  hundred ; 
and  these  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  their  numbere  at  this  day. 
The  reason  given  by  Fortescue  for  the  smallness  of  their  number  In  his 
time  is  very  curious,  and  Is  but  one  of  a  thousand  facts  which  might  be 
brought  to  prove  the  vast  Increase  of  wealth  in  this  country.  His  words 
are  uese :— '  In  these  greater  innes  there  can  no  student  be  maintained 
'  for  lesse  expenses  by  the  year  then  twenty  markes,  and  if  he  have 
'  a  servant  to  waite  upon  him,  as  most  of  them  have,  then  so  much  the 
'greater  wUl  his  chargee  be.  Mow,  by  reason  of  this  charges,  the 
'ehUdrsB  ooely  of  noblemen  do  stodj  th» lawes  in  those  laiiea,  te  Urn 
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were  qualified  to  be  stewards  to  any  peer  of  the  realm 
— ^That  their  manciple  was  a  rogue,  and  had  cunning 
enough  to  cheat  them  all — That  stewards  grew  rich 
by  lending  their  lords  their  own  money.  The  sum- 
moner,  an  ofl&cer  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the 
process  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  is  a  character  now 
grown  obsolete ;  from  that  which  Chaucer  has  given 
of  one,  we  however  learn  that  they  were  a  sort  of 
men  who  throve  by  the  incontinence  of  the  common 
people,  that  they  affected  to  speak  Latin,  that  is  to 
say,  to  utter  a  few  of  those  cant  phrases  which  occur 
in  the  practice  of  the  consistory,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical courts ;  and  that  they  would  for  a  small  fee 
suffer  a  good  fellow  to  have  his  concubine  for  a 
twelvemonth.  That  they  were  of  counsel  with  all 
the  lewd  women  in  the  diocese,  and  made  the  vulgar 
believe  that  the  pains  of  hell  were  not  more  to  be 
feared  than  the  curse  of  the  archdeacon.* 

These  several  particulars,  extracted  from  the  pro- 
logues to  the  Tales,  exhibit,  as  far  as  they  go,  a  lively 
and  accurate  representation  of  the  manners  of  the 
people  of  England  in  Chaucer's  time  ;  but  these  are 
few  in  comparison  with  the  facts  and  circumstances 
to  the  same  purpose  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
tales  themselves ;  nor  are  the  portraits  of  the  principal 
agents  in  the  tales,  and  which  accidentally  occur  there- 
in, less  exact  than  those  contained  in  the  prologues. 
The  scholar  Nicholas,  in  the  Miller's  Tale,  is  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind ;  for  see  how  the  poet  has  de- 
scribed him. 

He  represents  him  as  young,  amorous,  and  learned ; 
not  a  member  of  any  college,  for  there  were  but  few  at 
Oxford  in  Chaucer's  time,  but  living  '  at  his  friends 
finding  and  his  rent,'  and  lodging  in  the  house  of  a 
carpenter,  an  old  man,  who  had  a  very  young  and 
beautiful  wife.  In  the  house  of  this  man  the  scholar 
had  a  chamber,  which  he  decked  with  sweet  herbs ;  he 
is  supposed  to  study  astronomy,  or  rather  astrology  ; 
his  chamber  is  furnished  with  books  great  and  small, 
among  which  is  the  Almagist,  a  treatise  said  to 
be  written  by  Ptolemy ;  an  Asterlagour,  or  As- 
trolabe, an  instrument  used  for  taking  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  and  stars.  He  has  also  a  set  of  Augrim 
Stones,t  a  kind  of  pebbles  at  that  time  made  use  of 

*  poor  and  oomraon  tort  of  the  people  are  not  able  to  bear  so  great  charges 
'  for  the  exhibition  of  their  children.  And  marchant  men  can  seldom 
*find  it  in  their  hearts  to  hinder  their  merchandise  with  so  great  yearly 

*  expenses.    And  thus  it  falleth  out  that  there  is  scant  any  man  found 

*  within  the  realm  skillful  and  cunning  in  the  lawes,  except  he  be  a 
'  gentleman  bom,  and  come  of  a  noble  stock.    Wherefore  they  more  then 

*  any  other  kind  of  men  have  a  speclatl  regard  to  their  nobility,  and  to 
'  the  preservation  of  their  honor  and  fame.  And.  to  speak  upri;,'htly, 
'  there  is  in  these  greater  iunes,  yea,  and  m  the  lesser  too,  beside  the 
'  study  of  the  laws,  as  it  were  an  university  or  school  of  all  commendable 
'qualities  requisite  for  noblemen.     There  they  learn  to  sing,  and  to 

*  exercise  themselves  in  all  kinde  of  harmony.    There  also  they  practice 

*  daunclng,  and  other  noblemen's  pastimes,  as  they  use  to  do,  which  are 

*  brought  up  In  the  king's  house.  On  the  working  dayes  most  of  them 
'  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law ;  and  on  the  holie  dales  to  the 
'  study  of  holy  scripture ;  and  out  of  the  time  of  divine  service  to  the 
'reading  of  chronicles.  For  there  indeed  are  virtues  studied,  and  vices 
'  exiled ;  so  that,  for  the  endovrment  of  vertue,  and  abandoning  of  vice, 
'  knights  and  barons,  with  other  states,  and  noblemen  of  the  realm,  place 
'their  children  in  those  innes,  though  they  desire  not  to  have  them 
'  learned  In  the  lawes,  nor  to  live  by  the  practice  thereof,  but  onely  upon 

their  father's  allowance.'  De  Laudlbus  Legum  Anglise,  cap.  49.  Mul- 
caster's  Translation. 

*  Some  of  these  Prologues,  modernized,  as  it  is  said,  by  Mr.  Betterton, 
are  printed  in  the  Miscellany  of  Mr.  Pope,  in  two  volumes  12mo.  Mr. 
Fen  ton,  suspecting  that  thev  were  indeed  Pope's,  requested  of  him  the 
sight  of  Betterton's  manuscript,  but  could  never  obtain  it. 

t  Augrim  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Urry  to  be  a  corruption  of  Algorithm,  by 
which  he  says  is  meant  the  sum  of  the  principal  rules  of  common  arith- 


in  numeral  computation,  and  to  which  counters  after- 
wards succeeded y  and  above  all  lay  his  musical  in- 
strument. 

His  rival  Absolon,  the  parish  clerk,  is  of  another 
cast,  a  spruce  fellow,  that  sung,  danced,  and  played 
on  the  Fiddle ;  that  was  great  with  all  the  tapsters 
and  brew-house  girls  in  the  town,  and  '  visited  them 
'  with  his  solace.'  His  ingenuity  and  learning  quali- 
fied him  to  let  blood,  clip  hair,  shave,  and  make  a 
charter  of  land,  or  an  acquittance.  His  employment 
in  the  church  obliged  him  to  assist  the  parish  priest 
in  the  performance  of  divine  service  ;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  his  duty  on  holidays  to  go  round  the 
church  with  a  censer  in  his  hand,  conformable  to  the 
practice  of  the  times, '  censing  the  wives  of  the  parish.' 
But  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  de- 
scription of  his  person  and  dress.  His  hair  shone 
like  gold,  and  strutted  broad  like  a  fan ;  his  com- 
plexion red,  and  his  eyes  grey  as  a  goose ;  and  the 
upper  leathers  of  his  shoes  were  carved  to  resemble 
the  windows  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  his  stockings 
were  red,  and  his  kertle  or  upper  coat  of  light  watchet, 
that  is  to  say  sky-colour,  not  tied  here  and  there, 
merely  to  keep  it  close,  but  thick  set  with  points,^ 
more  for  ornament  than  use ;  all  which  gay  habili 
ments  were  covered  with  a  white  surplice. 

The  Reve's  Tale  contains  the  charactei*s  of  Denyse 
Simkin,  the  proud  miller  of  Trompington,  and  his 
prouder  wife  :  from  the  poet's  description  of  them  it 
appears  that  the  husband,  as  a  fashion  not  inconsistent 

metio.     Glossary  to  Chaucer.     Gower's  definitiim  of  the  science  of 
arithmetic  seems  to  favour  this  opinion  :— 
Of  arithmetic  the  matere 

Is  that  of  whicbe  a  man  may  lere, 

What  Algoriime  in  nombre  amounteth 

Whan  that  the  wife  man  accounteth 

After  the  formel  propretee 

Of  Algorifines  a,  b,  c  j 

By  which  multiplicacion 

Is  madey  and  the  diminucion 

Of  fommes,  by  the  experience 

Of  this  arte,  and  of  this  fcicnce. 

Confessio  Amantls,  fol.  HI.  b. 
But  in  a  book  entitled  Arithmetlck,  or  the  Ground  of  Arts,  written  by 
Robert  Record,  doctor  in  physic,  and  dedicatvd  to  king  Edw.  VI..  after- 
wards augmented  by  the  xamous  Dr.  John  Dee,  and  republished  in  1590 
and  1648,  8vo.,  the  word,  as  also  another  of  the  same  signification,  viz., 
Arsemetrick,  is  thus  explained :— '  Both  names  are  corruptly  written, 

*  Arsemetrick  for  Arlthmetick,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  and  Augrime  for 
'  Algorisme,  as  the  Arabians  sound  it,  which  doth  betokeu  the  science  of 
'  numbering.'  Pag.  8.  Augrim  stones  seem  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
counters,  the  use  whereof  in  numerical  calculation  was  continued  down 
to  the  time  of  publishbig  the  above  book,  for  the  author,  par.  9,  says 
'  the  art  of  arithmetic  may  be  wrought  diversely  with  pen  or  with  eoun- 

•  ters:'  the  powers  of  these  counters  were  determined  by  their  situation 
in  the  higher  or  lower  of  six  rows  or  lines ;  but  in  this  respect  there  was 
a  difference,  the  merchants  observing  one  rule,  and  the  auditors  of 
public  accounts  another. 

}  Pqxhts  were  anciently  a  necessary  article  in  the  dress,  at  least  ot 
men ;  in  the  ancient  comedies  and  other  old  books  we  meet  with  fVequent 
mention  of  them;  to  describe  them  exactly,  they  were  bits  of  string 
about  eight  Inches  in  length,  consisting  of  three  strands  of  cotton  ^am, 
of  various  colours,  twisted  together,  and  tagged  at  both  ends  with  bits  of 
tin  plate ;  their  use  was  to  tie  together  the  garments  worn  on  different 

garts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  breeches  or  hose,  as  they  were  called, 
ence  the  phrase  *to  untruss  a  point.'  With  the  leather  doublet  or 
Jerkin  buttons  were  introduced,  and  these  In  process  of  time  rendered 
points  useless ;  nevertheless  they  continued  to  be  made  till  of  veiy  late 
years,  and  that  for  a  particular  purpose.  On  Ascension-day  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  parishes  with  their  officers  to  perambulate 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  boundaries,  and  to  impress 
the  remembrance  thereof  on  the  minds  of  young  persons,  especially  boys: 
to  invite  boys  therefore  to  attend  this  business,  some  little  gratuities  wer« 
found  necessary,  accordingly  it  was  the  custom  at  the  commencement 
of  the  procession  to  distribute  to  each  a  willow  wand,  and  at  the  end 
thereof  a  handful  of  the  points  above  spoken  of;  which  were  looked  on 
by  them  as  honorary  rewards  long  after  they  ceased  to  be  useAU,  and 
were  called  tags. 
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with  his  vocation,  wore  both  a  sword  and  a  dagger. 
As  to  his  wife,  she  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter 
of  the  parson  of  the  town,  who  on  her  marriage  gave 
her  '  full  many  a  pan  of  brass ;'  and  because  of  her 
birth  and  her  education,  for  she  is  said  to  have  been 
'  fostered  in  a  nunnery,'  she  was  insolent  to  her  neigh- 
bours, and  assumed  the  style  of  Madam.  The  busi- 
ness which  drew  the  scholars  John  and  Alein  to  the 
mill  of  Simkin,  bespeaks  the  difference  which  a  long 
succession  of  years  has  made  in  a  college  life ;  for 
the  rents  of  college  estates  were  formerly  paid,  not 
in  money,  but  in  com,  which  it  was  the  business  of 
the  manciple  to  get  ground  and  made  into  bread. 
During  the  sickness  of  the  manciple  of  SoUer's  hall 
at  Cambridge,  two  scholars,  with  a  sack  of  com  laid 
on  the  back  of  a  horse,  armed  each  with  a  sword 
and  buckler,  set  out  for  the  mill  at  Trompington, 
a  neighbouring  village.  The  miller  contrives  to 
steal  their  com,  and  the  scholars  take  ample  ven* 
geance  on  him. 

From  the  several  passages  above -cited  and  referred 
to,  a  judgment  may  be  formed,  and  that  with  some 
degree  of  exactness,  of  the  manners  of  the  common 
people  of  this  country;  those  of  the  higher  orders 
of  men  are  to  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  Persons 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  constitution  of  England, 
need  not  be  told  that  it  was  originally  calculated  as 
well  for  conquest  as  defence;  and  that  before  the 
introduction  of  trade  and  manufactures,  every  subject 
was  a  soldier :  this,  and  the  want  of  that  intercourse 
between  the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the  kingdom 
and  another,  which  nothing  but  an  improved  state 
of  civilization  can  promote,  rendered  the  common 
people  a  terror  to  each  other :  and  as  to  the  barons, 
the  ancient  and  tme  nobility,  it  might  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  a  well  known  maxim  in  law,  be  said  that 
the  house  of  each  was  his  castle.  The  many  romances 
and  books  of  chivalry  extant  in  the  world,  although 
abounding  in  absurdities,  contain  a  very  tme  re- 
presentation of  civil  life  throughout  Europe ;  and  the 
Forest,  the  Castle,  the  Moat,  and  the  Drawbridge, 
if  not  the  Dungeon,*  had  their  existence  long  before 
they  became  the  subjects  of  poetical  description. 

It  is  true  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  ancient 
nobility  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  it  would 
have  done,  had  not  the  condition  of  the  common 
people  been  such  ^  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
any  of  their  own  order  to  rival  their  superiors ;  but 
to  the  immense  possessions  of  the  latter  such  power 
was  annexed,  as  must  seem  tremendous  to  one  who 
judges  of  the  English  constitution  by  the  appearance 
which  it  wears  at  this  day.  To  be  short,  all  the  lands 
in  this  kingdom  were  holden  either  mediately  or  im- 
mediately of  the  crown,  by  services  strictly  military. 
The  king  had  the  power  of  calling  forth  his  barons, 
and  they  their  tenants,  and  these  latter  their  de- 
pendents also,  to  battle ;  and  to  levy  on  them  money 

*  When  the  serranU  of  great  fiunilles  were  formerly  mnch  more 
unmerout  tluui  now,  some  place  of  confinement  for  such  as  were  unmly 
•eems  to  hare  heen  necessary:  and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  an- 
cientty  in  the  houses  of  the  principal  nobiAty,  putting  them  in  the  stocks 
was  ^e  punishmer:t  for  drunkenness,  insolence,  and  other  olTences :  the 
knowledge  of  ttUs  practice  will  account  for  the  treatment  of  Kent  in  king 
Lear,  who  by  the  command  of  Oomwall  is  set  in  the  stocks.  Within  the 
umiory  of  some  persons  now  living  the  stocks  were  used  for  the  ahoTS 
puipoae  at  Sion  house,  near  Isleworth,  in  Middlesex. 


and  other  requisites  for  the  carrying  on  either  offen- 
sive or  defensive  war.  At  this  time  we  see  but  little 
of  those  pecuniary  emoluments  arising  from  the  rela- 
tion between  the  lord  and  his  tenant,  which  were 
then  the  principal  sources  of  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence in  the  nobility,  and  men  of  large  estates; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  seems  that  anciently  personal 
service  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  rent  But  here  the 
power  and  influence  attendant  on  the  feudal  system 
breaks  forth ;  the  lord  was  entitled  to  the  wardship 
of  the  heir  of  his  freehold  tenant  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  to  the  profits  of  all  his  estates 
without  account  Nor  was  this  all,  he  had  the  power 
of  marrying  his  ward  to  whom  he  pleased;  and 
where  the  inheritance  descended  to  daughters,  the 
marrying  of  them  to  any  person  above  the  degree 
of  a  villain,  was  as  much  the  right  of  the  lord  as  his 
castle  or  mansion ;  and  had  it  been  the  fate  of 
the  four  beautiful  daughters  of  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough  to  have  lived  before  the  making  the 
statute  of  king  Charles  the  Second  for  abolishing 
tenures  in  capite,  and  to  have  survived  their  father, 
being  under  age,  not  one  of  them  could  have  been 
married  without  the  licence  of  the  king,  or  perhaps 
his  minister. 

A  system  of  civil  policy,  like  that  above  described 
could  not  fail  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people ; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  jealousy  which  it  had 
a  tendency  to  excite,  they  lived  in  a  state  of  hostility : 
a  dispute  about  boundaries,  the  right  of  hunting,  or 
pursuing  beasts  of  chace,  would  frequently  beget 
a  quarrel,  in  which  whole  families,  with  all  their 
dependants  immediately  became  parties;  and  the 
thirst  of  revenge  descended  from  father  to  son,  so  as 
to  seem  attached  to  the  inheritance.  Many  of  the 
old  songs  and  ballads  now  extant  are  histories  of 
the  wars  of  contending  families;  the  song  of  the 
battle  of  Otterbum,  and  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy- 
Chace,  with  many  others  in  Dr.  Percy's  collection, 
are  instances  of  this  kind,  and  were  these  wanting, 
a  curious  history  of  the  Gwedir  family,  lately  pub- 
lished by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Harrington, 
would  sufficiently  show  what  a  deadly  enmity  pre- 
vailed in  those  barbarous  times  among  the  great 
men  of  this  kingdom. 

It  has  already  been  hinted  that  under  the  ancient 
constitution  the  generality  of  women  lived  in  a  state 
of  bondage ;  and  how  near  that  state  approaches  to 
bondage,  in  which  a  woman  is  denied  the  liberty 
of  choosing  the  man  she  likes  for  a  husband,  every 
one  is  able  to  see;  most  of  the  laws  made  to  preserve 
their  persons  from  violence  were  the  effects  of  modem 
refinement,  and  sprang  from  that  courtesy  which 
attended  the  knightly  exercise  of  Arms,  oonceming 
the  origin  of  which,  as  it  contributed  to  attemper  the 
almost  natural  ferocity  of  the  people,  and  reflect 
a  lustre  on  the  female  character,  it  may  not  be 
improper  here  to  enquire. 

CHAP.  XLVIL 

Whether  chivalry  had  its  rise  from  those  frequent 
expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  which 
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authors  mean  when  they  speak  of  the  crusades,  or 
whether  crusading  was  the  offspring  of  chivalry,  is 
a  matter  of  controversy;  but  whatever  be  the  fact, 
it  is  certain  that  for  some  time  they  had  a  mutual 
dependence  on  each  other ;  the  military  orders  of 
religious  were  instituted  for  the  sole  purposes  of 
guarding  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  protecting  the  per- 
sons of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  from  violence.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  Holy  War,  as  it  was  called, 
and  for  some  centuries  after,  incredible  numbers  of 
persons  of  all  conditions  flocked  from  every  part  of 
Europe  to  Jerusalem  on  pilgrimage ;  and  supposing 
these  vast  troops  to  include,  as  in  fact  they  did,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  principal  families,  it  might 
be  truly  said  that  the  flower  of  all  Europe  were  at 
the  mercy  not  only  of  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
faith,  but  of  pirates  and  land-robbers.  Injuries  of- 
fered to  the  persons  of  beautiful  and  distressed 
damsels  in  those  perillous  expeditions,  called  forth 
the  resentment  of  their  brave  countrymen  or  fellow 
Christians,  and  induced  great  numbers  of  young  men 
to  engage  in  their  defence,  and,  well  mounted  and 
completely  armed,  to  ride  forth  in  search  of  adven- 
tures. To  what  length  dome  were  hurried  by  their 
attention  to  these  calls  of  humanity,  we  may  in  some 
measure  learn  from  that  vast  profusion  of  fabulous 
compositions,  the  romances  of  tie  eleventh  and  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  which,  though  abounding  with 
incredible  relations,  had  their  foundation  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,* 

*  It  Is  observable  that  the  ancient  romancef  abound  with  particular 
descriptions  of  the  shields,  deTices,  and  impressions  of  the  combatants 
at  tilts  and  tournaments ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  throughout  Eurcme 
families  are  distinguished  by  what  is  called  their  coat  armour.  The 
heralds,  for  the  honour  of  their  profession,  contend  that  this  method  of 
distinction  had  its  origin  in  that  assignment  of  a  certain  badge  or  oogni. 
xance,  which  Jacob,  Genesis,  chap  xliz.  seems  to  make  to  his  twelre 
sons,  when  he  resembles  Judah  to  a  lion's  whelp,  and  says  Zabulon 
shall  be  a  haven  for  ships,  Isachar  an  ass,  Dan  a  serpent,  &c.  Dame 
Juliana  Bemes.  who  wrote  the  book  of  St.  Alban's,  asserts  that  Japhet 
bore  arms,  and  therefore  styVss  him  gentlemanly  Japhet.  But  in  flsct 
the  practice  is  not  to  be  traced  farther  back  than  to  the  time  of  the 
cnisades.  Sir  William  Dugdale  gave  Mr.  Siderfln,  a  barrister  of  the 
Inner  Temple  in  the  time  of  Charlea  the  Second,  and  the  collector  of  the 
Reports  which  bear  his  name,  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of 
coat  armour,  via.,  '  When  Richard  I.  with  a  great  number  of  his  subjects, 
'  made  a  voyage  to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  recover  it  from  the  Turks,  the 
'commanders  in  that  expedition  distinguished  themselves  by  certdin 

*  devices  depicted  on  their  shields ;  but  this  invention  not  being  found 
'  sufficient  to  answer  the  end,  they  made  use  of  silk  coats,  with  their 
'  devices  or  arms  painted  on  the  back  and  breast,  which  silk  coats  were 
'  worn  over  the  armour,  and  from  three  came  the  coat  which  the  heralds 
'  now  wear,  and  hence  the  term  Coat  of  Arms ;  and  from  this  time, 

*  nothing  interposing  to  prevent  it,  arms  became  hereditary,  descending 
'  to  all  the  sons,  in  the  nature  of  Gavelkind.'  Vide  1  Inst.  140.  From 
whence  by  the  way  it  should  seem  that  women  are  not  entitled  to  the 
distinction  of  coat  armour,  though  it  is  the  practice  of  the  heralds  to 
blazon  arms  for  unmarried  ladies  In  a  lozenge. 

The  origin  of  Supporters  is  thus  accounted  for :  when  the  exercises  of 
tilts  and  tournaments  were  hi  use,  it  was  the  practice  of  princes  by 
proclamation  to  Invite,  upon  particular  solemnities,  knights,  and  other 
persons  of  martial  dispositions,  from  all  parts  of  Christendom,  to 
make  proof  of  their  skill  and  eoxirage  in  those  conflicts;  for  which 
purpose  a  plain  was  usually  chosen,  lists  marked  out,  and  barriers 
erected.  Within  the  lists  were  pitched  the  tents  of  the  combatants,  and 
some  time  before  the  exercises  began,  shields  were  seveiUly  placed  at 
the  doors  of  their  tents,  with  their  arms  and  other  devices  depicted 
thereon ;  and  as  these  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  to  view  and 
contemplate  them,  it  was  thought  an  addition  to  the  pomp  and  splendour 
cf  the  ceremony  that  the  shields  should  be  supported,  and  the  'squires 
or  pages  of  the  knighU  were  thought  the  properest  persons  for  this 
employment.  Fancy,  which  was  ever  at  work  upon  these  occasions, 
suggested  the  thought  of  dressing  these  persons  in  emblematical  garbs, 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  those  whom  they  attended.  Some  of 
these  supporters  were  made  to  represent  savages,  or  green  Men,  seem- 
ingly naked,  but  with  green  leaves  on  their  heads,  and  about  their  loins; 
some  appearing  like  saracens,  vrith  looks  that  threatened  destruction  to 
their  beholders ;  others  were  habited  like  palmers  or  pilgrims,  and  some 
were  angela.  A  little  stretch  of  invention  led  them  to  assume  the  figure 
of  lions,  griffins,  and  a  world  of  other  forms,  and  hence  the  use  of 
supporters  became  common. 

Here  it  nu^y  be  observed  that  the  bad  tnccess  of  the  holy  war  had  ren- 


Particular  instances  of  that  knightly  bravery 
which  chivalry  inspired,  are  not  now  to  be  expected, 
and  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  the  testimony 
of  the  sage  writers  of  romance  to  induce  a  belief 
that  Giants  were  the  owners  of  Castles,  that  Dwarfs 
were  their  porters,  or  that  they  kept  beautiful  damsels 
imprisoned  in  their  dungeons :  nevertheless  it  is 
certain  that  the  exercise  of  arms  had  a  tendency  to 
excite  a  kind  of  emulation  in  the  brave  and  youthful, 
which  was  productive  of  good  consequences,  for  it 
gave  rise  to  that  quality  which  we  term  Courtesy, 
and  is  but  a  particular  modification  of  humanity ; 
it  inspired  sentiments  of  honour  and  generosity,  and 
taught  the  candidates  for  the  favour  of  ladies  to 
recommend  themselves  by  the  knightly  virtues  of 
courage  and  constancy. 

Milton  has  in  a  few  words  described  those  off- 
springs of  chivalry,  tilts  and  tournaments,  in  the 
following  lines: — 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold, 
With  store  ot  ladies,  whose  bnght  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit,  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace,  whom  all  commend. 

L'Allboro. 

From  the  institution  of  exercises  of  this  and  the 
like  kind,  and  from  the  sentiments  which  they  are 
calculated  to  inspire,  is  to  be  dated  the  introductioc 
of  women  on  the  theatre  of  life,  and  the  assigning 
to  them  those  parts  which  nature  has  enabled  them 
to  act  with  propriety :  and  from  this  time  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  parties  in  the  common  and 
innocent  amusements  of  life,  present  at  public  fes- 
tivities, and  joining  in  the  social  and  domestic  re- 
creations of  music  and  dancing. 

These  indulgences  it  must  be  confessed  were  the 
prerogative  of  ladies,  and  could  not  in  their  nature 
extend  to  the  lower  rank  of  women :  the  refinement  of 
the  times  left  these  latter  in  much  the  same  state  as 
it  found  them :  household  ceconomy,  and  an  attention 
to  the  means  of  thriving,  were  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  far- 
mers, mechanics,  and  others  of  that  class  of  life.  In 
a  poem  intitled  the  Northern  Mother*s  Blessing  to 
her  Daughter,  written,  as  it  is  said,  nine  years  before 
the  death  of  Chaucer,  which  contains  a  curious  re- 
presentation of  the  manners  of  the  common  people, 
are  a  great  number  of  excellent  precepts  for  forming 
the  character  of  a  good  housewife,  among  which  are 
the  following : — 

My  doughter  gif  thou  be  a  wife,  wifely  thou  w^ke, 
Loolce  euer  thou  loue  God  and  the  holy  kirlce. 
Go  to  kirke  when  thou  may,  and  let  for  no  rayne, 
And  then  fluU  thou  fue  the  bet,  when  thou  God  ba«  iayn  t 

Full  well  may  they  thriue 

That  ferucn  God  in  their  Hue, 
Mv  leue  dere  child. 

dered  the  name  of  a  saracen  a  terror  to  aU  Christendom,  and  the  ttgn  of 
the  Saracen's  head  one  of  the  most  common  for  inns  of  anv  in  England,  la 
a  picture  of  a  giant  with  great  whiskers,  and  eyes  glowing  with  fire,  in 
short,  he  is  represented  in  the  act  of  blaspheming.  The  reason  of  this 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  curious  anecdote,  perhaps  first 
communicated  to  writing  by  Mr.  Selden :— '  When  our  countrymen  came 
'  home  firom  fighting  with  the  saracens,  and  were  beaten  by  them,  they 


pictured  them  with  huge  big  terrible  faces  (as  you  still  see  the  sign  of 
the  Saracen's  head  is),  when  In  truth  they  were  like  other  men.  But  this 
they  did  to  save  their  own  credlta.'    Table-talk,  Tit.  War. 
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When  thou  fits  in  the  kirke  thy  bedes  flialt  thou  bid  } 
Therein  make  no  ianglin  with  friend  ne  fib. 
Laugh  not  to  fcorne  nodir  old  ne  young, 
Be  of  good  bering,  and  haue  a  good  tongue ; 

For  after  thy  bering 

So  fhall  thy  name  fpring. 
My,  &c, 

Gif  any  man  with  worfhip  defire  to  wed  thee, 
Wifely  him  anfwere,  fcorne  him  not  what  he  bee. 
And  tell  it  to  thy  firiends,  and  hide  thou  it  nought ; 
Sit  not  by  him,  nor  (land  not  that  fin  mow  be  wrought. 

For  gif  a  flaunder  be  once  rayfed. 

It  is  not  fo  fone  ftilled, 
My,  &c. 

What  man  that  (hall  wed  the  fore  God  with  a  ring, 
Looke  thou  loue  him  beft  of  any  earthly  thing ; 
And  meekly  him  anfwere,  and  not  too  fnatching, 
So  may  thou  flake  his  yre  and  be  his  darling  s 

Faire  words  flaken  yre, 

Suffer  and  haue  thy  defire. 
My,  &c. 

When  thou  goes  by  the  gate,  go  not  too  fail ; 
Ne  bridle  not  with  thy  hcdc,  ne  thy  fhoulders  caft, 
Be  not  of  mony  words,  ne  fweare  not  to  grct, 
All  euill  rices  my  doughter  thou  foryet  j 

For  gif  thou  have  an  euill  name, 

It  will  tume  the  to  grame,* 
My,  &c, 

Goe  not  oft  to  the  towne  as  it  were  a  gaze, 
Fro  one  houfe  to  odir  for  to  feeke  the  maze^ 
Ne  go  not  to  market,  thy  barrel  1  to  fill ; 
Ne  ufe  not  the  tauerne  thy  worfhip  to  (pills 

For  who  the  tauem  ufis, 

His  thrift  he  refufes, 
My,  &c. 

Gif  thou  be  in  place  where  good  drink  is  on  loft, 
Wheder  that  thou  feme,  or  thou  fit  fofte ; 
Mefurely  take  thou,  and  get  the  no  blame ; 
Gif  thou  be  drunken  it  turnes  the  to  (hame. 

Who  fo  loues  meafure  and  fkill, 

He  fhall  ofte  haue  his  will, 
My,  &c. 

Go  not  to  the  wrafUing,  ne  fhoting  the  cock. 
As  it  were  a  (trumpet  or  a  giglot.f 
Be  at  home  doughter,  and  thy  things  tend. 
For  thine  owne  profit  at  the  latter  end. 

Mery  b  owne  thing  to  fee, 

My  dere  doughter  I  tell  it  thee, 
My,  &c 

Hufewifely  (hall  thou  go  on  the  werk-day  i 
Pride,  reft,  and  idlenes,  put  hem  cleane  away. 
And  after  on  the  holy  day  well  clad  (halt  thou  be  i 
The  haliday  to  wor(hip,  God  will  loue  the 

More  for  worfiiip  of  our  Lord, 

Than  for  pride  of  the  world, 
My,  &c. 

Look  to  thy  meyny,  and  let  them  not  be  ydell  : 
Thy  huibond  out,  looke  who  does  much  or  litell. 
And  he  that  does  well  quite  him  his  meede ) 
And  gif  he  doe  amifTe  amend  thou  him  bidde. 
And  gif  the  work  be  great,  and  the  time  (trait. 
Set  to  thy  hond,  and  make  a  hufwife's  brayd, 

For  they  will  do  better  gif  thou  by  them  (tond  s 

The  worke  is  foner  done,  there  aa  is  mony  hond, 
My,  Sec. 
And  looke  what  thy  men  doon,  and  about  hem  wend. 
At  eueiy  deede  done  be  at  the  tone  end  : 
And  gif  thou  finde  any  fault,  foone  it  amend  i 
Eft  will  they  do  the  better  and  thou  be  neare  band. 

Mikell  him  behoues  to  doe, 

A  good  houfe  that  will  looke  to. 
My,  &c. 

•  Obaioi,   sorrow,  rexation,  Irnani,  ftiiw.    U»mT. 

f  Othlot,  lascivus,  petulans,  libidinosut,  veneieus.    Jvvxus. 


Looke  all  thing  be  well  when  they  worke  leanen. 
And  take  thy  keyes  to  the  when  it  is  euen  5 
Looke  all  thing  be  well,  and  let  for  no  (h&ms, 
And  gif  thou  fo  do  thou  gets  thee  the  lafs  bhone  ; 

Truft  no  man  bett  thyfelfe, 

While(t  thou  art  in  thy  helth. 
My,  &c. 

Sit  not  at  euen  too  long  at  gaze  with  the  cop 
For  to  wa(rell  and  drinke  all  uppe ; 
So  to  bed  betimes,  at  mome  rife  beliue. 
And  fo  may  thou  better  leame  to  thriue ; 

He  that  woll  a  good  houfe  keepe 

Mult  ofte-times  breake  a  fleepe. 
My,  &c. 

Gif  it  betide  doughter  thy  friend  fro  the  fall , 
And  God  fend  the  children  that  for  bread  will  call^ 
And  thou  haue  mickle  neede,  heipe  little  or  none^ 
Thou  rouft  then  care  and  fpare  hard  as  the  fbne. 

For  euill  that  may  betide, 

A  man  before  (hould  dread, 
My,  &c. 

Take  heede  to  thy  children  which  thou  haft  borne 
And  wait  wel  to  thy  doughters  that  they  be  not  forlone  $ 
And  put  hem  betime  to  their  mariage. 
And  giue  them  of  thy  good  when  they  be  of  age, 

For  maydens  bene  louely, 

But  they  ben  untruity. 
My,  &c. 

Gif  thou  loue  thy  children  hold  thou  hem  lowe, 
And  gif  any  of  hem  mifdo,  banne  hem  not  ne  blow, 
But  take  a  good  fmart  rod,  and  beat  hem  arowe. 
Till  they  cry  mercy,  and  their  gilts  bee  know, 

For  gif  thou  loue  thy  children  we!e, 

Spare  not  the  yard  neuer  a  deale. 
My,  &c.t 

The  foregoing  stanzas  exhibit  a  very  lively  picture 
of  the  manners  of  this  country,  so  far  as  respects  the 
conduct  and  behaviour  of  a  class  of  people,  who  at 
the  time  when  they  were  written,  occupied  a  station 
some  degrees  removed  above  the  lowest ;  and  seem 
to  presuppose  that  women  of  this  rank  stood  in  need 
of  admonitions  against  incontinence  and  drunkenness, 
vices  at  this  day  not  imputable  to  the  wives  of  farmers 
or  tradesmen.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the 
means  of  recovering  the  characteristics  of  past  ages 
are  so  few,  aa  every  one  must  find  who  undertakes  to 
delineate  them.  The  chronicles  and  history  of  thia 
country,  like  those  of  most  others,  are  in  general  the 
annals  of  public  events ;  and  a  history  of  local 
manners  is  wanting  in  every  country  that  has  made 
the  least  progress  towards  a  state  of  civilization.  One 
of  the  best  of  those  very  few  good  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  the  late  lord  Bolingbroke  is 
this,  'History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example.' 
And  men  would  be  less  at  a  loss  than  they  are  how 
to  act  in  many  situations,  could  it  be  known  what 
conduct  had  heretofore  been  pursued  in  similar  in- 
stances. Mankind  are  possessed  with  a  sort  of 
curiosity,  which  leads  them  to  a  retrospect  on  past 
times,  and  men  of  speculative  natures  are  not  content 
to  know  that  a  nation  has  subsisted  for  ages  under 
a  regular  form  of  government,  and  a  system  of  laws 
calculated  to  promote  virtue  and  restrain  vice,  but 
they  wish  for  that  intelligence  which  would  enable 

t  The  poem  from  vhicli  the  above  stanzas  are  taken  was  printed, 
together  with  the  stately  tragedy  of  Gulstiurd  and  Sismond,  and  a  short 
copy  of  verses  entitled  •  The  Way  to  Thrift/  by  Robert  Robinson,  for 
Robert  Dexter,  in  1597 ;  and  in  the  title-page  all  the  three  are  said  to  be 
'  of  great  antiquitie,  and  to  have  been  long  reserved  in  mturascript  in  tto 
'  studie  of  a  Northfolke  gentleman.' 
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them  to  repreBent  to  their  minds  the  images  of  past 
transactions  with  the  same  degree  of  exactness  as  is 
required  in  painting.  With  what  view  but  this  are 
collections  formed  of  antiquities,  of  various  kinds  of 
medals,  of  marbles,  inscriptions,  delineations  of  ancient 
structures,  even  in  a  state  of  ruin,  warlike  instruments, 
furniture,  and  domestic  utensils.  Why  are  these  so 
eagerly  sought  after  but  to  supply  that  defect  which 
history  in  general  labours  under  ? 

Some  of  our  English  writers  seem  to  have  been 
8ens«'iL>le  of  the  usefulness  of  this  kind  of  information, 
and  nave  gratified  the  curiosity  of  their  readers  by 
descending  to  such  particulars  as  the  garb,  and  the 
recreations  of  the  people  of  this  country.  In  the 
description  of  the  island  of  Britain,  borrowed,  as  it 
is  supposed,  from  Lelaud,  by  William  Harrison,  and 
prefixed  to  Hollinshed's  Chronicle,  is  a  very  enter- 
taining account  of  the  ancient  manner  of  living  in 
England.  Stowe  is  very  particular  with  respect  to 
London,  and  spends  a  whole  chapter  in  describing 
their  sports  and  pastimes.  Hall,  in  his  Chronicle, 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  describe  the  habits  of  both  sexes 
worn  at  several  periods  in  this  country.  Some  few 
particulars  relating  to  the  manners  of  the  English, 
according  to  their  several  classes,  are  contained  in 
that  curious  little  book  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  De 
Bepublica  Apglorum  ;  others  fl-re  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Intinerary  of  Fynes  Moryson,  and  others  to  the 
last  degree  entertaining  in  that  part  of  the  Intinerary 


of  Paul  Hentzner,  published  by  the  honourable  Mr. 

"tie  of 
England  in  1589. 


Walpole  in  1757,  with  the  title  of  a  Journey  into 


These  it  is  presumed  ^re  the  books  from  which 
a  curious  enquirer  into  the  customs  and  manners  of 
our  forefathers  would  hope  for  inforuiation ;  but 
there  is  extant  another,  which  though  s^  great  deal  is 
contained  in  it,  few  have  been  tempted  to  look  into  ; 
it  is  that  entitled  De  Proprietatibus  Rernm,  of  Barr 
tholomfiBUS,  written  originally  in  Latip,  and  translated 
into  English  by  John  Trevisa,  in  the  year  1898. 
Of  the  author  and  translator  the  following  is  an 
account : — 

The  author  Bartholomaeus,  8r.fnamGd  Glantville, 
was  a  Franciscan  frjar,  and  descended  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  earls  of  Suffolk,  The  book,  De  Pro- 
prietatibus  Rerum,  was  written  about  the  year  1366. 
Trevisa  was  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Berkeley,  in  the 
year  1398,  and  favoured  by  the  then  Earl  of  Bereke- 
ley,  as  appears  by  the  following  note  at  the  end  of  this 
his  translation,  which  fixes  also  the  time  of  making  it* 

*  Endlefs  grace,  bjyffe,  thankyng,  and  prayfyng  unto 

*  our  Lorde  Gqd  oninipotent  be  giuen,  by  whoos  aydc 
*and  hclpc  this  tranflacyon  was  ended  at  Berkeleye 
'  the  fyxte  daye  of  Feuerer,  the  ycrc  of  our  Lord 

*  M.ccclxxxJfviii,   the  yerc  of   the  reyne  of   kynge 

*  Rycharde  the  feconde,  after  the  conquefte  of  Englonde 

*  xxii.    The  yere  of  my  lordes  aege  fyre  Thomas  lorde  of 

*  Berkeleye  that  made  me  to  make  this  tranflacyon  xlvii.' 

It  seems  that  the  book  in  the  original  Latin  was 
printed  at  Haerlem  in  1485 ;  but  as  to  the  translation, 
it  remained  extant  in  written  copies  till  the  time  of 

*  Vid.  Tann.  Biblioth.  Brit.  pag.  S26.  The  Mine  Treyiis  translated 
also  oi)t  of  lyatin  into  English  the  Bible,  and  the  Polychionicon  of 
Ranalph  Higden.    Ibid.  pag.  720. 


Caxton,  who  first  printed  it  in  English,  as  appears 
by  the  Proem  of  a  subsequent  impression  of  it  by 
Wjmken  de  Worde,  some  time  before  the  year  1500. 

It  was  again  printed  in  1535  by  Thomas  Berthelet; 
and  in  1582,  one  Stephen  Batman,  a  professor  of 
divinity,  as  he  styles  himself,  published  it  with  the 
title  of  Batman  upon  Bartholome  his  books  De 
Proprietatibus  Rerum,  with  additions.  Like  many 
other  compilations  of  those  early  times,  it  is  of 
a  very  miscellaneous  nature,  and  seems  to  contain 
the  whole  of  the  author's  reading  on  the  subjects  of 
theology,  ethics,  natural  history,  medicine,  astronomy, 
geography,  and  other  mathematical  sciences.  What 
renders  it  worthy  of  notice  in  this  place  is,  tliat 
almost  the  whole  of  the  last  book  is  on  the  subject 
of  music,  and  contains,  besides  a  brief  treatise  on  the 
science,  an  account  of  the  instruments  in  use  at  the 
time  when  it  was  written.  This  treatise  is  the  more 
to  be  valued,  as  it  is  indisputably  the  most  ancient 
of  any  yet  published  in  the  English  language  on  the 
subject  of  music,  for  which  reason  the  whole  of  it  is 
inserted  verbatim  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

The  sixth  book  contains  twenty-seven  chapters, 
among  which  are  these  with  the  following  titles :  De 
Puero,  De  Puella,  De  Ancilla,  De  Viro,  De  Patre, 
De  Servis,  De  Proprietatibus  Servi  mali,  De  Pro- 
prietatibus boni  Servi,  De  Bono  Domino ;  these 
several  chapters  furnish  the  characteristics  of  child- 
hood, youth,  and  mature  age«  at  the  time  when  this 
author  wrote.  And  though  it  is  true  that  this  sixth 
book  has  little  to  do  with  music,  and  the  mention  of 
songs  and  carols  does  but  occasionally  occur  in  it ; 
nevertheless  the  style  of  this  author  is,  in  respect  to 
his  antiquity,  so  venerable,  his  arrangement  of  the 
different  classes  of  life  so  just,  and  the  picture 
exhibited  by  him  of  ancient  manners  in  this  country 
so  lively,  and  to  all  appearance  true,  that  a  short 
digression  from  the  purposed  %york  to  that  of  Bar- 
tholomeus,  will  carry  its  own  apology  to  every 
inquisitive  and  curious  observer  of  human  life  and 
manners. 

Of  children  he  says,  that  when  a  child  has  passed 
the  age  of  seven  years,  he  is  '  Ictte  to  lemynge,  and 
*compellid  to  take  lemynge  and  chaftyfynge.'f     At 

t  In  the  infimcy  of  literature  the  correction  of  children,  In  order  to 
make  them  diligent  and  obedient,  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  great 
excess  in  this  and  other  countries ;  in  the  poem  i^wve-dted,  the  daughter 
is  exhorted  in  the  education  of  her  children  '  not  to  be  snaring  of  the 
'  yard,'  i. «.,  not  to  refrain  from  beating  them  with  a  stick  with  which 
cloth  is  measured ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  Mr.  Locke's  Treatise  on 
Education  that  a  mild^and  more  ratipnal  method  of  institution  preTails 
at  this  day :  it  seems  as  if  men  thought  that  no  proficiency  could  be 
made  in  learning  without  stripes.  When  Helolssa  was  committed  to 
the  tuition  of  Abaelard,  he  was  inretted  by  her  uncle  with  the  power  of 
correcting  her,  though  she  was  then  twen^two  years  of  age.  The  lady 
Jane  Gray  complained  very  feelingly  to  Ascham  of  the  pinches,  pippea» 
and  bobbes,  and  other  nameless  severities  wliich  she  tindervfent  frtmi 
her  parents  in  order  to  quicken  her  diligence  in  learning.  See  a  letter 
of  Robert  Ascham  tq  hi9  friend  Slurmius,  in  the  Epistles  of  the  former, 
and  the  Scholeroaster  of  Ascham.  tusser,  the  author  of  the  Five 
hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  speaks  of  his  '  toosed  ears  and  bobbed 
lips,'  and  other  hardships  which  he  sustained  in  the  oourae  pf  his 
education ;  and  mentions  with  a  kind  of  horror  the  severity  of  Udal,  tha 
master  of  Eton  school,  who  gave  him' at  once  fifty-three  stripes  (or  thai 
which  was  either  none,  or  at  most  a  very  small  fault.  The  cruelty  of 
this  man  elsewhere  wpewn  tp  h&vp  been'so  great  as  to  afford  a  reason  to 
many  of  the  boys  for  running  away  from  the  school,  as  is  related  by 
Ascham  in  his  Scholemaster.  Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
the  correction  of  a  young  gentleman  in  the  course  of  his  exercises  was 
very  common,  as  appears  fh)m  the  caution  which  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
gives  to  the  teachers  of  the  art  of  horsemanship,  not  to  *  revile  their 
'pupils  with  harsh  language,  nor  to  throw  stones  at  them,'  which,  says 
he  '  many  masters  do,  nAd  for  that  purpose  carry  them  in  their  pockets. 
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that  age  he  says  they  are  '  plyaunt  of  body,  able  and 

*  lyghte  to  moeuynge,  wytcy  to   lerne   carolles,  and 

*  wythoute  befyneffe,   and   drede   noo   pcryllcs   more 

*  thane  betynge  with  a  rodde ;  and  they  loue  an  apple 

*  more  than  golde.'  Farther  that  they  *  loue  playes, 
'  game,  and  vanytee,  and  forfalce  worthynes ;   and  of 

*  contraritc,  for  mooft  worthy  they  repute  leeft  worthy, 

*  other  not  worthy,  and  defire  thynges  that  is  to  theym 

*  contrary  and  greuous ;  and  fettc  more  of  the  ymage 
'  of  a  chylde  than  of  thymage  of  a  man ;  and  make 

*  forrowe  and  woo,  and  wepe  more  for  the  loffe  of  an 

*  apple  than  for  the  lofle  of  theyr  heritage ;  and  the 

*  goodnefle  that  is  done  for  theym  they  lete  it  paflc  out 
'  of  mynde.     They  defire  all  thynges  that  they  fe,  and 

*  praye  and  a&e  wyth  voyce  and  wyth  honde.  They 
'  loue  talkynge  and  counfeylle  of  fuch  children  as  they 

*  ben,  and  voyde  company  of  olde  men.     They  kepc  no 

*  ccunfcylle,  but  they  telle  all  that  they  here :  fodenly 

*  they  laugh,   and  I'odenly  they  wepe :    alwaye  they 

*  cryc,  jangle,  and  jape,  uneth  they  ben  (lylle  whyle 

*  they  flepe.     Whan  they  ben  waflhe  of  fylthc,  anone 

*  they  deibyle  themfelfe  aycn ;  whan  the  moder  waflh- 
'  ith  and  kometh  them  they  kick  and  fpraul,  and  put 

*  wyth  fete  and  wyth  hondes,  and  wythftondyth  wyth 

*  al  theyr  myghte,  for  they  thynke  onnly  on  wombc- 
*joy,  and  knowc  not  the  melure  of  their  wombes: 

*  they  defire  to  drynke  alwaye  uneth  they  are  oute  of 

*  bedde,  whan  they  crie  for  mete  an  oue. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  a  damsel  is  thus  described : — 
[De  Pue//a,]  *  A   mayde,  chylde,  and  a  damoylel 

*  is  callyd  Puel/a,  as  it  were  Clene  and  Pure  as  the 

*  blacke  of  the  eye.  Amonge  all  thynges  that  ben 
'  louyd  in  a  may  den,  chailyte  and  clennelle  ben  louyd 

*  mod.     Men  byhoue  to  take  hede  of  maydens,  for 

*  they  ben  hote  and  moyfle  of  complexyon,  and  tendre, 

*  fmale,  plyaunt,  and  fayr  of  difpofycyon  of  body. 
'  Shamfaile,  ferdefull,  and  mery,  touchynge  with  aftec- 
*cyon,   delycate   in  clothynge,  for,  as  Senica  fayth, 

*  that  femely  clothynge  bylemyth  to  them  well  that 
'  ben  chafte  damoyfcls.  Puella  is  a  name  of  aege  of 
*foundnes  wythout  wem,  and  alfo  of  honefle.  And 
'  for  a  woman  is  more  meker  than  a  man,  and  more 

*  enuyous,  and  more  laughynge  and  louynge,  and  males* 

*  of  foule  is  more  in  a  woman  than  in  a  man ;  and  fhe 

*  is  of  feble  kynde,  and  fhe  makyth  more  lefynges,  and 

*  is  more  ihamefaft,  and  more  flowe  in  werkynge,  and 
'  in  meuynge,  than  is  a  man. 

*  \pe  Ancilla?^     *  A  feruant-woman  b  ordeyned  to 

*  lem  the  wyues  rule  as  it  is  put  to  offyce,  aud  werkc 
'  of  traueylc  and  of  defoyle,  and  is  fedde  wyth  grete 
'  mete  and  fimple,  and  clothed  in  foule  clothes,  and 

*  kepte  lowe  under  the  yocke  of  thraldom  and  of  fer- 

*  uage ;  and  y(  fhe  conceyue  a  chylde,  fhe  is  yeue  in 
<  thralle,  or  it  be  born,  and  take  from  the  moders 

*  wombe  to  feruage.  Alfo  yf  a  feruying-woman  be  of 
'  bond  condycyon  fhe  is  not  fuffred  to  take  an  hufbond 

*  at  her  owne  wylle :  and  he  that  weddyth  her,  y{  he 
'  be  fre  afore,  he  is  made  bonde  after  the  contradle. 
'  A  bonde-feruauntC'Woman  is  boute  and  folde  lyke 

*  a  becft  5  and  yf  a  bonde-fcruaunt-man  or  woman  is 

*  Malice. 


*  made  fre,  and  afterwarde  unkynde,  he  fhall  be  callyd 
'and  brought  ayen  into  charge  of  bondage  and 
*of  thraldom.     Alfo  a  bonde  feruant  fuffrith  many 

*  wronges,  and  is  bete  wyth  roddes,  and  conftreyned, 

*  and  holde  lowe  wyth  dyuerfc  and  contrary  charges 

*  and  trauelles  ;  amonges  wretchydnes  and  woo,  uneth 

*  he  is  fuffred  to  refte  or  to  take  brethe ;  and  therefore 

*  amonge  all  wretchydnes  and  woo  the  condycyon  or 

*  bondage  and  thraldom  is  moft  wretchid.  It  is  oo 
'  proprite  of  bonde-feruynge-wymmen,  and  of  them 
'  that  ben  of  bonde  condycyon,  to  grutche  and  to  be 

*  rebell  and  unbuxom  to  theyr  lordes  and  ladies.     And 

*  whan  they  ben  not  holde  lowe  wyth  drede,  their 

*  hertes  fwelle,  and  wer  floute  and  proude  ayenft  the 
'  commaundmentes  of  their  foueraynes,  as  it  farid  of 
'  Jgar,  a  woman  of  Egypt,  feruaunt  of  Saira,  for  fhe 
'  fawe  that  fhe  had  conceyued,  and  was  wyth  chyld, 
'  and  dyfpleyfed  her  owne  lady,  and  wolde  not  amende 
'  her ;  but  then  her  lady  putte  her  to  be  fcourged,  and 

*  bete  her,  and  foo  it  is  writ  that  Saira  chaftyfed  her 
'and  bete  her,  &c.     Pryde  makyth  bonde-men  and 

*  wymmem  meke  and  lowe :  and  goodly  loue  makyth 
'  theim  prowde,  and  ftoute,  and  dyfpiteous ;  and  fo  it 
'  is  fayd  there  it  is  wrytte,  he  that  nouryflhyth  his 

*  feruant  delycatly,  he  fhall  fynde  hym  rebeU  at  thende. 

[De  yiro.]  *  A  man  is  callyd  Vir  in  Latyn,  and 
'  hath  that  name  of  mighte  and  uertue,  and  flrengthe, 
*for  in  myghte,  and  in  flrengthe  a  man  pafTyth  a 

*  woman.  A  man  is  the  hede  of  a  woman,  as  the 
'  AppofUc  fayth,  therefore  a  man  is  bounde  to  rule  his 

*  wife,  as  the  heed  hath  cure  and  rule  of  the  body. 

*  And  a  man  is  callyd  Maritusy  as  it  were  wardynge 

*  and  defendyng  the  moder,  for  he  taketh  warde  and 

*  kepynge  of  his  wyfe,  that  is  moder  of  the  chyldren, 
*and  is  callyd  Sponfus  alfo,  and  hath  that  name  of 

*  Spondeh,  for  he  byhotyth  and  oblygith  himfelf ;  for  in 

*  the  contra^  of  weddinge  he  plighteth  his  trouth  to 
*lede  his  lyfe  wyth  hys  wyfe,  wythout  departynge, 

*  and  to  paye  her  dcttes,  and  to  kepe  and  loue  her  afore 
'  all  other.     A  man  hath  foo  grete  loue  to  his  wyfe, 

*  that  becaufe  hereof  he  auentry th  hymfelf  to  perylles, 

*  and  fettyth  her  loue  afore  his  moders  loue :  for  he 

*  d  welly  th  with  his  wyfe,  and  forfakyth  his  moder  and 
'  his  fader,  for  foo  fayth  God,  a  man  fhall  forfake  fader 
'  and  moder,  and  abyde  wyth  his  wyfe. 

'  Afore  weddynge  the  fpoufe  thynkyth  to  wynne  the 
'  loue  of  her  that  he  wowy  th,  with  yefte,  and  certefyeth 
'  of  his  wyll  wyth  lettres  and  meffengers,  and  wyth 

*  diuerfe  prefents,  and  yeuyeth  many  yeftes  and  moche 
'  good  and  catayle,  and  promyfeth  moche  more ;  and 

*  to  playfe  her  puttyth  hym  to  diuerfe  playes  and  games 
'  among  gadcring  of  men ;  and  ufc  ofte  dedes  of  armes 

*  of  myght  and  of  mayflry  ;  and  makyth  hym  gay  and 

*  femely  in  dyuerfe  clothynge  and  araye  j  and  all  that 

*  he  is  prayed  to  giue  thereto  for  her  loue  he  yeuyeth, 

*  and  dooth  anone  with  all  his  myght,  and  denyeth  no 
'  peticyon  that  is  made  in  her  name,  and  for  her  loue. 

*  He  fpekyth  to  her  plcyfauntly,  and  byholdeth  her 
'  cheer  in  the  face  wyth  pleyfynge  and  glad  cheer,  and 
'  wyth  a  fharp  eye,  and  afTentyth  to  her  at  lafle,  and 

*  tellith  openly  his  wyll  in  prefence  of  her  frcndes,  and 

*  fpoufith  her  with  a  rynge,  and  takyth  her  to  wyfe. 
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•  and  yeueth  her  yeftes  in  token  of  contraft  of  weddynge, 
'  and  makyth  her  chartres  and  dedes  of  graunt,  and  of 
'  yeftes ;  and  makyth  reuels,  and  feeftes,  and  fpoufayles, 
'  and  yeuyth  many  good  yeftes  to  frendcs  and  giftes, 
'and  comfortyth  and  gladdith  his  giftes  with  fonges 
'  and  pypes,  and  other  mynftralfye  of  mufyke ;  and 
'  afterwarde  he  bringeth  her  to  the  pryuitces  of  his 
'  chambre,  and  makyth  her  felow  at  borde  and  at  bedd; 
'  and  thene  he  makyth  her  lady  of  money,  and  of  his 
'  hous  meyny.  Thene  he  hath  caufe  to  her  as  his 
'  owne,  and  takyth  the  charge  and  keepynge  of  her, 
^  and  fpecyally  louyingly  auyfeth  her  yf  fhe  doe  amys, 
'  and  takyth  of  her  bcrynge  and  gooynge,  of  ipekynge 
'  and  lokyngc ;  of  her  pafTynge  and  ayencomynge,  and 
'  entrynge.  Noo  man  hath  more  welth  than  he  that 
'  hath  a  gode  woman  to  his  wyfe,  and  no  man  hath 
'  more  woo  than  he  that  hath  an  euyll  wyfe,  cryenge 
'and  janglynge,  chydynge  and  ikoldynge,  dronklewe 
'  and  unftedfafte,  and  contrary  to  hym :  coftlewe, 
'ftowte,  and  gaye,  enuyous,  noyful,  lepynge  ouer 
'  londes,  moch  fufpycyous,  and  wrathful. 


'  In  a  good  fpoufe  and  wyfe  byhoueth  thife  condy- 
'  cyons,  that  (he  be  befye  and  deuote  in  Goddys  fcruyte; 
'  meke  and  fervyfeable  to  her  huftjonde,  and  fayre 
^  fpekynge  and  goodly  to  her  meyny ;  merycable  and 
'  good  to  wretches  that  ben  nedy,  eafy  and  peafyablc 
'  to  her  neyghbours,  ready  waar  and  wife  in  thynges 
^  that  (hold  be  auoyed,  ryghtfull  and  pacyent  in  fuf- 
'  frynge,  be(y  and  dilygente  in  her  doinge,  manerly  in 
'  clothyinge,  fobre  in  mouyng,  waar  in  fpekynge, 
'  chafte  in  lokynge,  honefte  in  bcringe,  fadde  in  goynge, 
'  (hamfafte  amonge  the  people,  mery  and  gladde  amonge 
'  men  wyth  her  hufbonde,  and  chafte  in  pryuyte. 
^  Such  a  wyfe  is  worthy  to  be  pray(ed  that  entendyth 
'  more  to  pleyfe  her  huibonde  wyth  her  homely  word, 
'  than  with  her  gayly  pinchynge  and  nycetees,  and 
^  defyreth  more  with  vertues  than  with  fayr  and  gay 
'  clothes.  She  u(yth  the  goodnes  of  matrymony  more 
^  bycau(c  of  chyldren  than  of  fle(hly  lykynge,  and 
^  more  lykynge  in  chyldren  of  grace  than  of  kynde.' 


BOOK   VI.        CHAP.    XLVIIL 


The  description  given  by  Bartbolomffius  of  the 
several  states  and  conditions  of  life,  refer  to  the  re- 
lations of  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  and  female 
servant,  and  the  duties  resulting  from  each,  adapted 
to  the  manners  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which, 
though  comparatively  rude  and  impolished,  were  not 
so  very  coarse  and  sordid  as  not  to  admit  of  those 
recreations  and  amusements,  which  are  common  to 
all  ages  and  countries,  and  are  indeed  as  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  mental  as  corporeal  sanity, 
and  among  these  are  to  be  reckoned  music  and 
dancing. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  in  general  terms 
of  those  songs  and  ballads  which  were  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  common  people  ;  and  examples  of 
poetical  compositions,  suited  to  the  mouths  of  the 
vulgar,  will  occur  in  their  place. 

These  it  may  be  said  are  very  homely  represent- 
ations of  ancient  manners :  it  is  true  they  are,  but 
they  are  representatives  of  the  manners  of  homely  and 
uninstructed  people,  the  better  sort  of  both  sexes 
entertaining  formerly,  as  now,  very  different  senti- 
ments :  and  what  respect  and  civilities  were  anciently 
thought  due  to  women  of  rank  and  character,  may  be 
learned  from  the  feigned  conversations  between  knights 
and  their  ladies,  with  which  the  old  romances  abound. 
Nay,  such  was  the  respect  paid  to  the  chastity  of 
women,  that  the  church  lent  its  aid  to  qualify  men 
for  its  protection ;  and  over  and  above  the  engage- 
ments which  the  law  of  arms  required  as  the  con- 
dition of  knighthood,  most  of  the  candidates  for  that 
honour,  that  of  the  Bath  in  particular,  were  obliged 
to  fast,  to  watch,  to  pray,  and  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment, to  render  them  susceptible  of  it ;  and  their  in- 
vestiture was  attended  with  ceremonies  which  had 
their  foundation  in  Gothic  barbarism  and  Romish 
superstition.  How  long  the  idea  of  sanctity  of  life 
and  manners  continued  to  make  a  part  of  the  knightly 
character,  may  be  inferred  from  Caxton's  recommend- 


ation of  his  Boke  of  the  Ordre  of  Chjrvalry  or 
Knighthood,  translated  out  of  French,  and  imprinted 
by  him,  wherein  are  these  words  : — *  O  ye  knights 
'  of  Englond !  where  is  the  cuftom  and  ufage  of  noble 
'  chy valry  that  was  ufed  in  thofc  dayes  ?    What  do  you 

*  now,  but  go  to  the  baynes,  [baths,]  and  play  at  dyfe  ? 

*  and  fome  not  well  aduifed,  ufc  not  honeft  and  good 
'  rule,  agayn  all  order  of  knighthood.  Leue  this,  leue 
'  it,  and  rede  the  noble  volumes  of  Saynt  Greal,*  of 
'  Lancelot,  of  Galaad,  of  Triftram,  of  Perfeforeli,  of 

*  Percyual,  of  Gawayne,  and  many  mo :  There  (hall 

*  ye  fee  manhode,  curtoys,  and  gendenes ;  and  loke  in 

*  The  noble  volume  thus  entitled  is  said  to  be  no  other  than  the 
romance  of  Sir  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  and  King  Arthur  and  his  KnighU. 
See  the  Supplement  to  the  translator's  preface  to  Jarvis's  Don  Quixote, 
where  it  is  also  said  that  8t.  Oreaal  was  the  name  given  to  a  famous 
relic  of  the  holy  blood,  pretended  to  haye  been  collected  into  a  vessel  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  that  the  ignorance  of  the  times  led  men  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  knight.  Huetius,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Origin  of  Romances,  says  that  Kyrie  Eleison  [Lord  have  mercy  on  ns] 
and  Paralipomenon  [the  title  of  the  two  books  of  Chronicles]  and  another 
eminent  writer  adds  the  word  Deuteronomy,  were  in  like  manner  taken 
for  the  names  of  saints  or  holy  men.  Other  instances  to  this  purpose 
might  be  produced,  but  this  that  follows  of  St.  Veronica,  a  holy  young 
woman  said  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  handkerchief  with  the  impression 
of  Christ's  face  on  it,  surpasses  all  of  the  kind.  Misson,  in  his  De. 
scription  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Handkerchief  [Le  Saint  Suaire]  at 
Turin,  giving  an  account  of  this  inestimable  relic,  relates  the  story  of  It 
in  these  words :— '  It  is  a  pretended  veil,  or  handkerchief  which  waa 

*  presented  (says  the  tradition)  to  our  Saviour  as  he  was  carrying  the 

*  cross  (according  to  St.  John)  by  a  maid  named  Veronica.   They  pretend 

*  that  Jesus  Christ  wiped  his  face  with  it,  and  gave  it  back  to  her  who 
'  had  presented  him  with  it ;  and  that  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  remained 

*  imprinted  upon  it  with  some  colour.  This  is  the  holy  handkerchief. 
'  Sudarium ;  and  as  for  Veronica,  the  devout  virgin,  'tis  a  pretty  diverting 

*  stroke  of  ignorance:  with  these  words  Vera  Icon,  that  is  to  say,  a  true 

*  image  or  representation  (viz.,  of  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ)  those  curious 
'doctors  have  made  Veronica,  and  afterwards  they  took  a  fkncy  that 
'  Veronica  was  the  name  of  the  pretended  young  woman  supposed  by 
'themselves  to  have  presented. her  handkerchief  to  our  Saviour.  The 
'Sudarium  was  carried  from  Chamberry  in  the  year  15S2,  the  chapel 
'  where  it  was  at  Chamberry  having  been  accidentally  burnt.  There  are 
'  five  or  six  more  at  Rome  and  other  places.  See  Reiskius  de  Imagint. 
'  bus  Christi,  and  Bede  de  Locis  Sanctis.'  MIsson's  new  voyage  to  Italy. 
London,  1714,  vol.  II.  part  II.  pag.  388.  The  famous  story  of  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins  is  as  void  of  foundation  in  historical  truth  as  that 
above  related.  It  arose  thus :  some  blunderer  seeing  in  a  calendar  upon 
the  twelfth  of  the  calends  of  November,  Undeeimilla,  Virgo  ^  Martyr, 
read  Undecim  milk ;  and  of  course  rirgine$  ^  Martyrea.  Undedmilla, 
a  diminutive  of  Undecima,  was  undoubtedly  the  name  of  a  woman, 
probably  the  eleventh  child  of  her  parents,  who  might  have  been  a 
martyr.  Vide  Pref.  to  Castley*!  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  of  the 
King's  Library,  pag.  xvii. 
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*  latter  dayes  of  the  noble  actes  fyth  the  conquefte,  as 

*  in  king  Richard's  days,  Cuer  de  Lion :  Edward  I.  and 

*  III.  and  his  noble  fonnes :    Sir  Robert  Knolles,  &c. 
'Rede,   Froiffart.      Alfo  behold   that  vidlorious  and 

*  noble  king,  Harry  the  Fifth,  &c.' 

But  to  reassume  the  proposed  discrimination  be- 
tween the  manners  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of 
the  people.  It  is  certain  that  the  courtesy  and 
urbanity  of  the  one  was  at  least  equal  in  degree  to 
the  rudeness  and  incivility  of  the  other ;  for,  not  to 
recur  to  the  compositions  of  the  Provengal  poets, 
Boccace  himself  is  in  his  poetical  compositions  the 
standard  of  purity  and  elegance.  He  it  is  said  was 
the  inventor  of  the  Ottava  Rima,  of  which  a  modern 
writer  asserts  that  it  is  the  noblest  concatenation  of 
verses  the  Italians  have ;  and  the  sonnets,  and  o<:her 
poetical  compositions  interspersed  throughout  the 
Decameron,  may  serve  to  shew  what  a  degree  of  re- 
finement prevailed  in  the  conversations  of  the  better 
sort  at  that  early  period.  If  farther  proofs  were 
wanting,  the  whole  of  the  compositions  of  Petrarch 
might  be  brought  in  support  of  this  assertion.  The 
sonnets  of  this  elegant  and  polite  lover  are  not  more 
remarkable  for  their  merit  as  poetical  compositions, 
than  for  charity  and  purity  of  sentiment :  and  much 
of  that  esteem  and  respect  with  which  women  have 
long  been  treated,  is  owing  to  those  elegant  models 
of  courtship  contained  in  the  addresses  of  Petrarch  to 
his  beloved  Laura,  which  have  been  followed,  not 
only  by  numberless  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  by 
some  of  the  best  poets  of  this  nation,  as  namely,  the 
earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  Wiat,  Sir  Edward  Dyer, 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and 
others. 

A  few  enquiries  touching  the  recreation  of  dancing, 
will  lead  us  back  to  the  subject  of  this  history,  from 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  the  foregoing  disquisition 
may  be  thought  a  digression;  and  here  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  even  at  the  times  now  spoken  of, 
dancing  was  the  diversion  of  all  ranks  of  people ; 
though  to  ascertain  the  particular  mode  of  this  exer- 
cise, and  how  it  differed  from  that  now  in  use,  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  art  of  Orchesography, 
or  denoting  the  several  steps  and  motions  in  dancing 
by  characters,  is  a  modern  invention  of  a  French 
master,  Mons.  Beauchamp,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Lewis  XIV.,  though  it  has  been  improved  and  per- 
fected by  another,  namely,  Mons.  Feuillet :  *  and  of 
the  several  kinds  of  dance  in  fashion  in  the  days  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  we  know  little  more  than  the  names, 
such  as  the  Galliard,  the  Pavan,!  the  Ooranto,  and 
some  others.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  his  book  called 
the  Governor,  says  in  general,  that  dancing  by  persons 
of  both  sexes  is  a  mystical  representation  of  matrimony, 

*  Furetiere,  in  his  Dictionary,  ascribes  this  invention  to  one  Thoinet 
Arbeau,  a  Prenrhnian,  mentioned  by  Walther  in  bis  Musical  Lexicon, 
pag  43,  to  have  published  in  1558,  a  book  with  the  title  of  Orcheso- 
graphie.  Furetiere  confesses  he  never  could  get  a  sight  of  the  book ;  but 
Mr.  Weaver,  the  dancing-master,  who  had  perused  it,  says  ttiat  it  treats 
on  dancing  bi  general,  beating  the  drum,  and  playbig  on  the  fife ;  and 
contains  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  the  Orchesography  here  spoken  of, 
FeuUlet's  book  was  translated  into  English,  and  published  by  Mr.  Weaver 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Vide  Weaver's  Essay  towards  an 
History  of  Dancing,  l2mo.  pag.  171. 

t  See  an  explanation  of  these  two  words  in  the  opposite  note.  The 
Coranto  is  o'  Fiencb  original,  and  is  well  understood  to  mean  a  kind  of 
£ance  resembling  running. 


these  are  his  words  :  '  It  is  diligently  to  be  noted  that 

*  the  company  of  man  and  woman  in  dancing,  they 
'  both    observing    one    number   and   time   in   their 

*  movings,  was  not  begun  without  a  special  consider- 
'  ation,  as  well  for  the  conjunction  of  those  two  per- 

*  sonnes,  as  for  the  imitation  of  sundry  vertues  which 
'  be  by  them  represented.  { 

*  And  forasmuch  as  by  the  joyning  of  a  man  and 
'  woman  in  dauncing  may  be  signified  matrimony, 

*  I  could  in  declaring  the  dignitie  and  comoditie  of 

*  that  sacrament  make  intier  volumes  if  it  were  not 
'  so  commonly  knowen  to  al  men,  that  almost  ever}- 

*  frier  lymitour  caryeth  it  written  in  his  bo8ome.*§ 

And   elsewhere   he   says,    *  In   every   daunce   of 

*  a  most  ancient  custome  ther  daunced  together  a  man 
'  and  a  woman,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand  or 
'  by  the  arme,  which  betokeneth  concord.     Now  it 

*  behoveth  the  dauncers,  and  also  the  beholders  of 
'  them,  to  know  al  qualities  incident  to  a  man,  and 
'  also  al  qualities  to  a  woman  likewise  appertaining.' || 

A  little  farther  he  speaks  of  a  dance  called  the 
Braule,  by  which  he  would  have  his  reader  under- 
stand a  kind  of  dancing,  the  motions  and  gesti- 
culations whereof  are  calculated  to  express  something 
like  altercation  between  the  parties :  whether  this 
term  has  any  relation  to  that  of  the  Bransle  of 
Poitiers,  which  occurs  in  Morley's  Introduction,  may 
be  a  matter  of  some  question  :  Minshew  and  Skinner 
derive  it  from  the  verb  Bransler,  Vibrare,  to  brand- 
ish ;  the  former  explains  the  word  Braule,  by  saying 
it  is  a  kind  of  dance.  Phillips  is  more  particular, 
calling  it  *  a  kind  of  dance  in  which  several  persons 
'  danced  together  in  a  ring,  holding  one  another  by 
'  the  hand.' 

Over  and  above  this  particular  specification  of  one 
of  the  old  dances,  Sir  Thomas  Elyot  mentions  some 
other  kinds,  as  Bargenettes,  Pauyons,  Turgyons,^ 
and  Roundes,  concerning  which  he  says,  '  that  as  for 
'  the  special  names,  they  were  taken  as  they  be  now, 

*  either  of  the  names  of  the  first  inven tours,  or  of 
'  the  measure  and  number  that  they  do  conteine ;  or 
'  of  the  first  words   of  the  dittie  which  the  song 

*  comprehendeth,   whereoflF   the   daunce   was  made. 

*  In  every  of  the  said  daunces  there  was  a  continuitie 
*of  moving  the  foote  and  body,  expressing  some 

*  pleasaunt  or  profitable  affects  or  motions  of  the 
'mind.'** 

This  account  carries  the  present  enquiry  no  farther 
back  than  to  somewhat  before  the  author's  time,  who 
flourished  under  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  whose  book 
is  dedicated  to  that  monarch;  and  therefore  what 

J  Pag.  69.  a. 

i  Ibid. 

I  Ibid.  69.  b. 

IT  Of  the  wora  Bargenett  there  is  no  explanation  to  be  met  with  in 
any  of  our  lexicographers,  and  yet  in  the  collection  or  poems  entitled 
England's  Helicon,  is  one  called  the  Barginet  of  Antimachus.  Skinner 
has  Bargaret,  Tripudium  Pastoritium,  a  dance  used  by  shepherds,  from 
the  French  Berger  a  shepherd.  For  Turgyon  no  signification  is  to  be 
found. 

The  Pavan,  from  Pavo,  a  peacock,  is  a  grave  and  majestic  dance ;  the 
method  of  performing  it  was  anciently  by  gentlemen,  dressed  with  a  cap 
and  sword ;  by  those  of  the  long  robe  in  their  gowns ;  by  princes  in  their 
mantles ;  and  by  ladies  in  gowns  with  long  trains,  the  motion  whereof 
in  the  dance  resembled  that  of  a  peacock's  tail.  This  dance  is  supposed 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Spaniards.  Grassineau  says  its  tablature  on 
the  score  is  given  in  the  Orchesographia  of  Thoinet  Arbeau.  Every 
Pavan  has  its  Galliard,  a  lighter  kind  of  air,  made  out  of  the  former. 

••  Ibid.  68.  b. 
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kind  of  dances  were  in  use  daring  the  preceding 
centory  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  be  ascertained. 

It  IS  highly  probable  that  in  this  period  the 
Morrice  Dance  was  introduced  into  this  and  other 
countries ;  it  is  indisputable  that  this  dance  was  the 
invention  of  the  Moors,  for  to  dance  a  Morisco  is 
n  term  that  occurs  in  some  of  our  old  English  writers. 
The  lexicographers  sav  it  is  derived  from  the  Pyr- 
rhic dance  of  the  ancients,  in  which  the  motions  of 
combatants  are  imitated.  All  who  are  acquainted 
with  history  know,  that  about  the  year  700  the 
Moors  being  invited  by  count  Julian,  whose  daughter 
CavHyRoderic  king  of  Spain  had  forced,  made  a  con- 
quest of  that  country;  that  they  mixed  with  the 
natives,  built  the  city  of  Granada,  and  were  hardly 
expelled  in  the  year  1609.  During  their  continuance 
in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  hatred  which  the  natives 
bore  them,  they  intermarried  with  them,  and  corrupted 
the  blood  of  the  whole  kingdom:  many  of  Uieir 
customs  remain  yet  unabrogated ;  and  of  their  recre- 
ations, the  dance  now  spoken  of  is  one.  The  practice 
of  dancing  with  an  instrument  called  the  Castanet, 
formed  of  two  shells  of  the  chesnut,  is  so  truly  of 
Moorish  original,  that  at  this  day  a  puppet-show  is 
hardly  complete  without  a  dance  of  a  Moor  to  the 
time  of  a  pair  of  Castanets,  which  he  rattles  in  each 
hand.  Nay,  the  use  of  them  was  taught  in  the 
dancing-scnools  of  London  till  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century;  and  that  particular  dance  called 
the  Saraband  is  supposed  to  require,  as  a  thing  of 
necessity,  the  music,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  of  this 
artless  instrument* 

But  to  return  to  the  Morrice  Dance,  there  are 
few  country  places  in  this  kingdom  where  it  is  not 
known ;  it  is  a  dance  of  young  men  in  their  shirts, 
with  bells  at  their  feet,  and  ribbons  of  various  co- 
lours tied  round  their  arms,  and  slung  across  their 
shoulders.  Some  writers,  Shakespeare  in  particular, 
mention  a  Hobby-horse  and  a  Maid  Marian,  as 
necessary  in  this  recreation.  Sir  William  Temple 
speaks  of  a  pamphlet  in  the  library  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  which  gave  an  account  of  a  set  of  morrice- 
dancers  in  king  James's  reign,  composed  of  ten  men 
or  twelve  men,  for  the  ambiguity  of  his  expression 
renders  it  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two  num- 
bers is  meant,  who  went  about  the  country:  that 
they  danced  a  Maid  Marian,  with  a  tabor  and  pipe, 
and  that  their  ages  one  with  another  made  up  twelve 
hundred  years.f  It  seems  by  this  relation,  which 
the  author  has  given  with  his  usual  inaccuracy  of 
style  and  sentiment,  that  these  men  were  natives 
of  Herefordshire. 

It  seems  that  about  the  year  1400  the  common 
country  dance  was  not  so  intricate  and  mazy  as  now. 
Some  of  the  ancient  writers,  speaking  of  the  Roun- 
delay or  Roundel,  as  a  kind  of  air  appropriated  to 
dancing ,  which  term  seems  to  indicate  little  more 

*  <  I  mnanber,  Mid  an  old  beftu  of  the  last  ago  (speaklnff  of  hia 
mother  ai  one  of  the  moet  accompUahed  women  of  her  time)  'that  when 
'Hamet  Ben  Hadgl,  the  Morocco  ambattador,  waa  in  £ngland,  my 
*  mother  duieed  a  saraband  before  him  with  a  pair  of  Castanets  in  each 


*  hand ;  and  that  his  excellency  was  so  delighted  with  her  performance, 

*  that  as  soon  as  she  had  done  he  ran  to  her,  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
*1dssad  her,  protesting  that  she  had  half  penoaded  him  that  he  was  in 

*  his  own  country.' 

t  Miscel.  part  III.  pag.  V7, 


than  dancing  in  a  circle  with  the  hands  joined* 
Stowe  intimates  that  before  his  time  the  common 
people  were  used  to  recreate  themselves  abroad, 
and  in  the  open  air,  and  laments  the  use  of  those 
diversions  which  were  followed  within  doors,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  public  eye ;  and  while  dan- 
cing was  practised  in  fields  and  other  open  places, 
it  seems  to  have  been  no  reproach  to  men  of  grave 
professions  to  join  in  this  recreation,  unless  credit 
be  given  to  that  bitter  satire  against  it  contained  in 
the  Stultifera  Navis,  or  the  Ship  of  Fools,  written 
in  Dutch  by  Sebastian  Brant,  a  lawyer,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  afterwards  translated 
into  Latin  by  James  Locher,  and  thence  into  English 
by  Alexander  Barclay,  in  which  the  author  thus 
exclaims  against  it : — 

*  What  els  u  daunfing,  but  even  a  nurcery, 

*  Or  ell  a  bayCe  to  purcbafe  and  mayntayne 

*  In  yonge  heartes  the  vile  finne  of  ribawdry, 

*  Them  fettling  therm,  as  in  a  deadly  chayne  f 

*  And  to  fay  truth,  in  wordet  cleare  and  playne, 

*  Generous  people  have  all  their  whole  plealaunce 

*  Their  vice  to  noriihe  by  this  unthrifty  daunce. 

*  Then  it  in  the  earth  no  game  is  more  damnable  x 
'  It  (emeth  no  peace,  but  batuyle  openly ; 

<  They  that  it  ufe  of  mindes  feme  unftable, 

*  As  mad  folk  running  with  clamour  fliout  and  cry. 

*  What  place  is  voidc  of  this  furious  folly  ? 

*  None,  Co  that  I  doubt  within  a  while 

'  Thefe  fooles  the  holy  church  (hall  defile. 

'  Of  people  what  fort  or  order  may  we  find, 

*  Ricne  or  poore,  hye  or  lowe  of  name, 

*  But  by  their  foolifliness  and  wanton  minde, 

*  Of  eche  forte  fome  are  geven  unto  the  fame. 

'  The  prieftes  and  clerk es  to  daunce  have  no  ihame ; 

*  The  frcre  or  monke  in  his  frocke  and  cowie, 

*  Muft  daunce  in  his  do^r,  leping  to  play  the  fbole. 

*  To  it  comes  children,  maydes,  and  wives, 

*  And  flatering  yonge  men  to  fee  to  haue  their  pray, 
'  The  hande  in  hande  great  falfhode  oft  contrives, 

*  The  old  quean  alfo  this  madneft  wiU  aflay ; 

'  And  the  olde  dotarde,  though  he  fcantly  m^y, 

*  For,  age  and  lamenes  ftyrre  eyther  foote  or  hande, 

*  Yet  phiyeth  he  the  fbole  writh  other  In  the  bande.  % 

*  Do  away  with  your  daunces  yc  people  much  unwtfe, 

*  Defift  your  foolifhe  pleafure  of  travayle ; 

*  Ic  is  methinke  an  unwyfe  ufe  and  gyfe 

*  To  take  fuche  labour  and  payne  without  avayle. 

The  same  author  censures  as  foolish  and  ridiculous 
the  custom  of  going  about  the  streets  with  harps, 
lutes,  and  other  instruments  by  night ;  and  blames 

t  It  seems  that  the  recreation  of  dancing  was  in  ancient  times  prac- 
tised by  men  of  the  gravest  prafetsions.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the 
Judges,  in  comollance  with  ancient  custom,  danced  annually  on  Candle- 
mas-day  in  the  hall  of  Serieant's  Inn,  Chancery-lane.  Dugdale,  speaUng 
of  the  revels  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  gives  the  following  account  of  them  :— 

*  And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  for  their  encouragement  in  this 

*  excellent  study  [the  law]  they  have  very  anciently  had  Dancings  for 

*  their  recreations  and  delight,  commonly  called  revels,  allowed  atoertala 
'seasons;  and  that  by  special  order  of  the  society,  as  appeareth  in 
*9  Hen.  VI.  vis.,  that  there  should  be  four  revels  that  year,  and  no 
<  more ;  one  at  the  feast  of  All-hallown,  another  at  the  Ibast  of  St.  Erken- 

*  wald;  the  third  at  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  our  Lady ;  and  the 
'fourth  at  Midsummer-day,  one  person  yearly  elected  of  the  society 

*  being  made  choice  of  for  director  in  thoee  pastimes,  called  the  master 
'  of  the  revels.  Which  sports  were  long  before  then  used.'  And  agahi 
he  says,  '  Nor  were  these  exercises  of  dancing  merely  permitted,  but 
'thought  very  necessarj,  as  it  seems,  and  much  conducing  to  the 
'  making  of  gentlemen  more  fit  for  their  books  at  other  timet ;  for  by  aa 

*  order  made  6th  Feb.  7  Jae.  it  appears  that  the  under  barristen  were  by 
'  decimation  put  out  of  commons  for  example's  sake,  because  the  wholo 
'  bar  offended  by  not  dancing  on  Candlemas-day  preceding,  according  to 
'  the  ancient  order  of  this  sodety  when  the  judges  were  present :  with 

*  this  that  if  the  like  fkult  were  committed  afterwarda  they  should  be 
'  flned  or  disbarred.*    Dugd.  Orig.  Jorid.  cap.  64. 
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young  men  for  singing  songs  nnder  the  windows 
of  their  lemans :  in  short,  the  practice  here  meant 
iR  that  of  serenading,  which  is  yet  common  in  Spain, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  allowed  hy  him, 
even  in  his  time,  to  have  heen  more  frequent  ahroad 
than  in  this  country.  The  verses  are  very  humourous 
and  descriptive,  and  are  as  follows : — 

*The  furies  fearful,  fprong  of  the  fioudes  of  hell, 

*  Bereft  thefe  uagabondes  in  their  minds,  fo 

'  That  by  no  meane  can  they  abide  ne  dwell 

*  Within  their  houfes,  but  out  they  nede  muft  go ; 
'  More  wildly  wandring  then  either  bucke  or  doe. 

*  Some  with  their  harpes,  another  with  their  lute, 
'  Another  with  his  bagpipe,  or  a  fbolifhe  flute. 

*  Then  meafure  they  their  ibnges  of  melody 

*  Before  the  doores  of  their  lemman  deare ; 

*  Howling  with  their  fboli/he  fonge  and  cry, 

'  So  that  their  lemman  may  their  great  folly  heare  t 

*  But  yet  moreover  thefe  fooles  are  fo  unwiie, 

*  That  in  colde  winter  they  ufe  the  fame  madnet. 

*  When  all  the  houfes  are  lade  with  fnowe  and  yie^ 

*  O  madmen  amafed  unftable,  and  witlefs  ! 

*  What  pleafure  take  you  in  this  your  fooli/hneis  ? 

*  What  joy  haue  ye  to  wander  thus  by  night, 

*  Saue  that  ill  doers  alway  hate  the  light  ? 

*  But  fooliflie  youth  doth  not  alone  this  ufe, 

*  Come  of  lowe  birth,  and  Ample  of  degree, 

*  But  alio  ftates  themfeWes  therein  abufe, 

*  With  fome  yonge  fooles  of  the  fpiritualtie  : 

*  The  fooli/he  pipe  without  all  gravirie 

*  Doth  eche  degree  call  to  his  frantic  game  ; 

*  The  darknes  of  night  expelleth  feare  of  fhame. 

'  One  barketh,  another  bleateth  like  a  fliepe ; 

*  Some  rore,  fome  countre,  fome  their  ballades  fayne 
'  Another  from  finging  gevech  himfelf  to  wepe  j 

*  When  his  foveraigne  lady  hath  of  him  difdayne, 

*  Or  ihutteth  him  out :  and  to  be  fhort  and  playne, 

*  Who  that  of  this  fort  bef^  can  play  the  knave, 

*  Looketh  of  the  other  the  mayftery  to  have. 

*  When  it  is  night,  and  eche  fhould  drawe  to  reft, 

*  Many  of  our  fooles  great  payne  and  watching  take 

*  To  proue  mayftryes,  and  fee  who  can  drinke  beft, 

*  Eyther  a(  the  tauerne  of  wine  or  the  ale  ftake, 

*  Eyther  all  night  vratcheth  for  their  lemmans  ^ke, 

*  Standing  in  comers  like  as  it  were  a  fpye, 

*  Whether  that  the  wether  be  whot,  colde,  wet,  or  dry.* 

The  passages  above-cited  are  irrefragable  evidence, 
not  only  that  dancing  was  a  favourite  recreation  with 
all  ranks  of  people  at  the  period  now  spoken  of,  but 
that  even  then  it  was  subject  to  rule  and  measure : 
and  here  a  great  difficulty  would  be  found  to  attend 
our  researches,  supposing  music  to  have  continued 
in  that  state  in  which  most  writers  on  the  subject 
have  left  it:  for  notwithstanding  the  great  deal 
which  Vossius  and  other  writers  have  said  concern- 
ing the  Rythmus  of  the  ancients,  there  is  very  little 
reason  to  think  that  they  had  any  method  of  denoting 
by  characters  the  length  or  duration  of  sounds ;  the 
consequence  whereof  seems  to  be  that  the  dancing  of 
ancient  times  must  have  wanted  of  that  perfection 
which  it  derives  from  its  correspondence  with  men- 
surable music.  Nay  if  credit  be  given  to  the  accounts 
of  those  writers  who  ascribe  the  invention  of  the 
Oantus  Mensurabilis  to  Johannes  de  Muris,  we  shall 
be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  practice  of  regular 
dancing  before  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  but  if  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis  be  attributed 
to  Franco,  the  scholastic  of  Liege,  who  flourished  in 


the  eleventh  century,  the  antiquity  of  regular  dancing 
is  removed  near  three  hundred  years  farther  back. 
This  historical  fact  merits  the  attention  of  every 
curious  enquirer  into  the  history  and  progress  of 
music,  not  only  as  it  carries  with  it  a  refutation  not 
of  a  vulgar,  but  of  a  general  and  universal  error, 
but  because  without  the  knowledge  of  it  the  idea  of 
dancing  to  regular  measures  before  the  year  1330,  is 
utterly  inconceivable.* 

CHAP.  XLIX. 

The  nra  of  the  invention  of  mensurable  music  is 
so  precisely  determined  by  the  account  herein  before 
given  of  Franco,  that  it  is  needless  to  oppose  the 
evidence  of  his  being  the  author  of  it  to  the  ill- 
grounded  testimony  of  those  writers  who  give  the 
honor  of  this  great  and  last  improvement  to  De 
Muris:  nevertheless  the  regard  due  to  historical 
truth  requires  that  an  account  should  be  given  of 
him  and  his  writings,  and  the  order  of  chronology 
determines  this  as  the  proper  place  for  it. 

Johannes  db  Muris  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Mersennus 
styles  him  '  Canonicus  et  Decanus  Ecclesiae  Paris- 
'iensis.'f  The  general  opinion  is,  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Normandy ;  but  bishop  Tanner  has  ranked 
him  among  the  English  writers ;  in  this  he  has 
followed  Pits4  who  expressly  asserts  that  he  was  an 
Englishman;  and  though  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
following  the  French  writers,  says  that  he  was  a 
Frenchman  of  Paris,  §  the  evidence  of  his  being  a 
native  of  England  is  stronger  than  even  Pits  or 
Tanner  themselves  were  aware  of;  for  in  a  very 
ancient  manuscript,  which  it  no  where  appears  that 
either  of  them  had  ever  seen,  and  of  which  a  very 
copious  account  will  hereafter  be  given,  are  the 
following  verses : — 

*  Ihon  de  Muris,  variis  floruitque  fi^uris, 
'  Anglia  cantorumnomen  gignitplunmorum. 

Monsieur  Bourdelot,  the  author  of  the  Histoire  de 
la  Musique  et  ses  Effets,  in  four  tomes,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1715,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1725,  has 
grossly  erred  in  saying  of  De  Muris,  that  he  lived 
in  1553;  for  it  was  more  than  two  hundred  years 
before  that  time,  that  is  to  say  in  1330,  that  we  are 
told  by  writers  of  the  greatest  authority  he  flourished. 
To  shew  his  mistake  in  some  degree  we  need  only 
appeal  to  Franchinus,  who  in  his  Practica  Musicss, 
prmted  in  1502,  lib.  XL,  besides  that  he  gives  the 
several  characters  of  which  De  Muris  is  said  to  have 
been  the  inventor,  cap.  13,  expressly  quotes  him  by 
name,  as  he  does  also  Prosdocimus  Beldemandis,  his 
commentator,  cap.  4.  Glareanus  also  in  his  Dodeca- 
chordon,  published  at  Basil  in  1540,  has  a  chapter 
De  Notarum  Figuris,  and  has  given  compositions 

*  Franco  ia  supposed  to  have  invented  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis  about 
the  year  1060 ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Guido  reformed  the  scale  about  the 
year  1028.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  two  such  considerable  improv»> 
ments  in  music  should  be  made  so  nearly  together  as  that  the  difference 
in  point  of  time  between  the  one  and  the  other  should  be  leas  than  forty 
years. 

t  Harmonic,  lib.  I.  prop.  xxv.  pag.  8. 

t  Append.  872. 

f  Athen.  Oxon.  407. 
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of  sundry  musicians  of  that  day,  in  notes  of  different 
lengths,  that  could  not  have  existed,  if  we  suppose 
that  De  Muris  invented  these  characters,  and  conse- 
quently that  they  were  not  known  till  1553. 

By  the  account  which  Bishop  Tanner  gives  of  him 
in  his  Bibliotheca,  it  appears  that  De  Muris  was  a 
man  of  very  extensive  knowledge  ;  and  in  particular 
that  he  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  mathematics.  In- 
deed the  very  titles  of  his  books  seem  to  indicate  a 
propensity  in  the  author  to  the  more  abstruse  parts 
of  learning.  His  treatise  on  the  Quadrature  of  the 
Circle,  shews  him  to  have  been  a  geometer ;  and  that 
on  the  Alphonsine  Tables,  an  astronomer.* 

The  tracts  on  music  written  by  De  Muris  exist 
only  in  manuscript,  and  appear  by  Bishop  Tanner's 
account  to  have  been  four,  namely,  one  beginning 
'Quoniam  Musica  est  de  sono  relato  ad  numeros.' 
2.  Another  intitled,  *  Artem  componendi  ^metiendi) 

*  fistulas  organorum  secundum  Guidonem,*  beginning 

*  Cognita  consonantia  in  chordis.'  3.  Another  with 
this  title   '  Sufficientiam  musicte  organic®  editam, 

*  (ita  habet  MS.)  k  mag.  Johanne  de  Muris,  musico 
'  sapientissimo,  et  totius  orbis  subtillissimo  experto,* 
beginning  *  Princeps  philosophorum  Aristoteles.* 
4.  Another  entitled  *  Compositionem  consonantiarum 
'  in  symbolis  secundum  Boetium,*  beginning  *  Omne 
'  instrumentum  musicse.*  f  Besides  these  Mersennus 
mentions  a  tract  of  his  entitled  Speculum  Musicae, 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  French  king's  library,  and 
attentively  perused.f  And  Martini  has  given  a  short 
note  of  the  title  of  another  in  the  words  following : 
*De  Muris  Mag.  Joan,  de  Normandia  alias  Paris- 
'iensis  Practica  Mensurabilis  Cantus,  cum  exposit. 
Prosdocimi  de  Beldemandis.'    Patav.  MS.  an.  1404. 

The  manuscripts  of  De  Muris  above-mentioned  to 
be  in  the  Bodleian  library,  have  been  carefully  perused 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  precisely  the  improvements 
made  by  him  in  mensurable  music,  but  they  appear 
to  contain  very  little  to  that  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  title  of  the  tract  last-mentioned,  there  can 
be  scarce  a  doubt  but  that  it  is  in  that  that  he  explains 
the  nature  and  use  of  the  character  used  in  mensurable 
music ;  and  there  are  yet  extant  divers  manuscripts 
written  by  monks,  chanters,  and  precentors  in  the 
choirs  of  ancient  cathedrals  and  abbey-churches, 
mostlv  with  the  title  of  Metrologus,  that  sufficiently 
explain  the  nature  of  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis,  though 
none  so  clearly  and  accurately  as  the  Practica  Mu- 
sicffi  utriusque  Cantus  of  Franchinus.  But  besides 
that  many  of  them  attribute  to  De  Muris  this  im- 
provement, they  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of 
characters  which  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  were 

■  The  Alphongine  Tablet  deriTe  their  nnine  firom  Alphonsut,  lur- 
named  the  Wlee,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile  about  the  year  1260 ;  a  roan 
possessed  of  so  great  a  share  of  wixdom,  learning,  and  other  great 

aualities,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  credit  LIpsius  when  he  relates,  as  he 
oes,  that  having  read  the  Bible  fourteen  times  through,  and  deeply  con- 
sidered the  fabric  of  the  univeme.  he  uttered  this  impious  sentiment  :— 
•That  if  God  had  advised  with  him  In  the  creation,  he  would  have 
•given  him  good  counsel '  As  to  the  tables  that  bear  his  name,  they 
are  founded  on  the  calculations  of  the  ablest  astronomers  and  mathe* 
matidans  of  his  time,  employed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and  were 
oompleted  at  an  expence  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
t  These  are  all  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  may  easily  be  found  by 
the  help  of  the  printed  catalogue,  and  the  references  to  them  in  the 
article  Mintxs,  in  Tanner's  Bibliotheca. 
t  Harmonic,  lib.  I.  prop.  xzr.  pag.  8.    Haim.  univ.  part  II.  pag.  II. 


not  made  use  of  till  many  years  after  his  decease.  In 
a  tract  entitled  Begulas  Magistri  Joannes  de  Muris, 
contained  among  many  others  in  a  manuscript  col- 
lection of  musical  tracts,  herein -before  referred  to  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Manuscript  of  Waltham  Holy 
Cross,  mention  is  made  of  the  following  characters — 
the  Long,  the  Breve,  the  Semibreve,  the  Minim,  and 
the  Simple,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  Crotchet, 
inasmuch  as  two  simples  are  there  made  equivalent 
to  a  minim,  and  the  simple  is  said  to  be  indivisible, 
and  to  be  accounted  as  unity. 

Thomas  de  Walsyngham,§  the  author  of*  one  of 
the  tracts  contained  in  the  above  tnanuscript,  and 
who  it  is  conjectured  flourished  about  the  year  1400, 
makes  the  number  of  the  characters  to  be  five, 
namely,  the  Large,  Long,  Breve,  Semibreve,  and 
Minim.  But  he  adds,  that  *  of  late  a  New  character 
'  has  been  introduced,  called  a  Crotchet,  which  would 
*  be  of  no  use,  would  musicians  remember  that  beyond 
'  the  minim  no  subdivision  ought  to  be  made.' 

Indeed  a  strange  fatality  seems  to  have  attended 
all  the  enquiries  concerning  the  particulars  of  De 
Muris's  improvements ;  for  first  no  writer  has  yet 
mentioned  in  which  of  the  several  tracts,  of  which 
he  was  confessedly  the  author,  they  are  to  be  found ; 
secondly,  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinions  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  characters  said  to  be  invented  by 
him.  Nay,  Mersennus  goes  so  far  as  to  say  he  had 
read  the  manuscripts  of  Johannes  de  Muris,  which 
are  in  the  library  of  the  king  of  France,  but  never 
found  that  he  invented  any  of  the  characters  in 
modem  use. 

That  these  mistaken  opinions  respecting  De  Muris 
and  his  improvements  in  music  should  ever  have 
obtained,  is  no  other  way  to  be  accounted  for  than 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  times,  and  that  inevitable 
obscurity  which  was  dispelled  by  the  revival  of 
literature  and  the  invention  of  printing.  But  the 
greatest  of  all  wonders  is,  that  they  should  have 
been  adopted  by  men  of  the  first  degree  of  eminence 
for  leaminfc,  and  propagated  through  a  succession 
of  ages.  The  truth  is,  that  in  historical  matters  the 
authority  of  the  first  relator  is  in  general  too  im- 
plicitly acquiesed  in ;  and  it  is  but  of  late  years  that 
authors  have  learned  to  be  particular  as  to  dates  and 
times,  and  to  cite  authorities  in  support  of  the  facts 
related  by  them. 

Franchinus  indeed  may  be  remarked  as  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule;  and  whoever  peruses  his  works 
will  find  his  care  in  this  respect  equal  to  the  modesty 
and  diffidence  with  which  he  every  where  delivers 
his  opinion.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  through- 
out his  writings  the  name  of  De  Muris  occurs  but 
in  very  few  places ;  that  he  ranks  him  with  Mar- 
chettus  of  Padua,  Anselmus  of  Parma,  Tinctor,  and 
other  writers  on  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis ;  and  that 
he  is  as  far  from  giving  the  honour  of  that  invention 
to  De  Muris  as  to  Prosdocimus  Beldemandis,  his 
commentator.    Neither  do  the  authors  who  wrote 

(  The  name  of  this  person  does  not  occur  in  any  catalogue  of  English 
writers  on  music.  Bishop  Tanner  mentions  two  of  that  name,  the  one 
an  historian,  the  other  precentor  of  the  abbey-church  of  St.  Alban :  that 
the  latter  of  these  was  the  author  of  tha  above-mentiofied  tx«atise  it 
very  probable.    Tanner,  pag.  762,  in  not. 
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immediately  after  Franchinus,  as  namely,  Peter  Aron, 
GlaFeanus,  Jacobus  Faber  StapulensiB,  Ottoraarus 
Luscinius,  or  any  other  writer  of  the  German  or 
Italian  schools  before  the  year  1555,  as  far  as  can 
be  collected  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  their  works, 
assert,  or  even  intimate,  that  the  characters  now  used 
to  denote  the  length  or  duration  of  sounds  in  music 
were  contrived  by  Johannes  De  Muris;  and  the 
declaration  of  Mersennus  above-cited  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  evidence  of  the  contrary.  Upon  this 
state  of  facts  a  question  naturally  arises,  to  what 
mistaken  representation  is  it  owing  that  the  honour 
of  this  important  improvement  in  music  is  ascribed 
to  one  who  had  no  title  to  it,  and  that  not  by  one, 
but  many  writers  ?  for  Zarlino,  Berardi,  and  fdl  the 
Italians,  Kircher,  Brossard,  and  Bourdelot  relate  it 
with  a  degree  of  confidence  that  seems  to  exclude 
all  doubt. 

An  answer  to  this  question  is  at  hand,  which  upon 
the  face  of  it  has  the  appearance  of  probability.  In 
short,  this  erroneous  opinion  secm^  to  have  been 
originally  entertained  and  propagated  by  an  author 
whose  character  as  a  musician  has  held  the  world  in 
suspense  for  two  centuries ;  and  it  seems  hardly  yet 
determined  whether  his  ingenuity  or  his  absurdity 
be  the  greater.  The  person  here  meant  is  Don 
Nicola  Vicentino,  a  Roman  musician,  hereinbefore 
spoken  of,  as  having  attempted  to  restore  the  ancient 
genera,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1492,  and  in 
1555  published  at  Rome,  in  folio,  a  work  entitled 
L'Antica  Musica  Ridotta  alia  moderna  Prattica,  con 
la  Dichiaratione,  et  con  gli  Essempi  de  i  tre  Generi, 
con  la  loro  Spetie,  which  contains  the  following 
relation : — 

*  After  the  invention  of  the  hand  by  Guido,  and  the 

*  introduction  of  the  stave  with  lines,  the  method  to 

*  express  the  sounds  was  by  points  placed  on  those 

*  lines ;  from  whence  it  became  a  usual  form  of  com- 
'  mendation  of  a  cantus  for  more  voices  than  one,  to 

*  say,  "  Questo  e'  un  bel  contrapunto,"  "  this  is  a  fine 
"counterpoint;"  plainly  indicating  that  the  notes 
'  were  placed  against  each  other,  and  consequently 

*  that  they  were  of  equal  measures.  But  Giovanni  de 
'  Muris,  grandissimo  Filosofo  in  the  university  of 
'  Paris,  found  out  the  method  of  distinguishing  by 

*  eight  characters  the  notes  which  we  now  place  on 

*  the  lines  and  spaces,  and  also  invented  those  charac- 
'ters  the  circle  and  semicircle,  traversed  and  un- 
'  traversed,  together  with  the  numbers,  as  also  the 
'  written  marks  for  pauses  or  rests ;  all  which  were 

*  added  to  his  invention  of  the  eight  characters. 
'  Others  added  the  round  b  to  e  la  mi  in  their  com- 

*  positions,  and  likewise  the  mark  of  four  strokes, 
'  described  in  this  manner  IK ;  and  so  from  time  to 
'  time  one  added  one  thing,  and  another  another,  as 
'  happened  a  little  while  ago,  when  in  the  organ  to 

*  the  third  a  la  mi  re  above  g  sol  re  ut,  a  fifth  was 

*  formed  in  e  la  mi  with  a  round  b,  or,  as  you  may 
'call  it,  e  la  mi  flat:*  and  from  those  characters 
'  h  and  b,  and  also  this  %  many  others  have  been 

*  This  is  a  very  curious  anecdote,  for  it  goes  near  to  ascertain  the 
time  when  many  of  the  transposed  keys  could  not  have  existed.  The 
author  is  however  mistaken  in  making  e  la  ml  b  the  fifth  to  a  la  mi  re, 
for  it  in  an  interval  consisting  of  but  three  tones.  He  had  better  have 
Mlled  U  the  foozth  to  b  fa,  which  it  truly  is. 


'  invented  of  great  advantage  to  music,  for  I  am  of 

*  opinion  that  the  characters  h  and  b  were  the  first 
'principles   upon   which  were  invented  the    eight 

*  musical  figures  now  treating  of;  for  John  De  Muris 

*  being  desirous  of  distinguishing  those  several  figures 

*  the  Large,  Long,  Breve,  Semibreve,  Minim,  Semi- 

*  minim,  or  Crotchet,  Chroma,  or  Quaver,  and  Semi- 
'  chroma,  was  necessitated  to  seek  such  forms  as 
'  seemed  to  him  fittest  for  the  purpose,  and  by  the 
'  help  of  these  to  frame  such  other  characters  as  could 

*  be  best  adapted  to  musical  practice ;  and  to  me  it 
'  seems  that  none  could  be  found  so  well  suited  to  his 
'  intention  as  these  two  of  b  and  b. 

*  For  first  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  breve  H  « 
'  derived  from  b,  and  so  also  are  the  large  and  the 

*  long ;  the  breve  being  but  b  without  legs,  and  the 
'  large  and  the  long  being  the  same  b  with  one  leg, 

*  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  large  BS|  exceeds 

*  considerably  in  magnitude  the  long  m  .    From  the 

'  other  of  the  two  characters  above-mentioned,  viz.,  b, 
'  was  formed  the  semibreve  0,  or  ^,  by  cutting  off  the 
'  leg.  After  the  philosopher  had  so  far  adjusted  the 
'  form  of  the  characters,  he  assigned  them  their  proper 

*  names ;  and  first  to  that  note  which  was  simply  the  Jj 

*  without  the  legs,  he  gave  the  name  of  Breve,  thereby 

*  meaning  to  express  only  the  shortness  of  its  propor- 

*  tion  in  comparison  with  the  figure  from  whence,  as 
'  has  been  shewn,  it  was  derived. 

*  It  seems  that  the  breve  and  the  semibreve  were 
'the  roots  from  whence  the  several  other  notes  of 
'  addition  and  diminution  sprang  ;  and  seeing  that  a 
'greater  variety  was  wanting,  De  Muris,  for  the 
'  avoiding  a  multiplicity  of  characters,  as  it  were  gave 
'  back  the  leg  of  the  breve,  and  placing  it  on  the  right 
'  side  fi) ,  called  it  a  long,  giving  to  it  twice  the 

'  value  or  time  of  the  breve.     Farther,  he  added  to 

*  the  long  half  its  breadth  BS| ,  and  called  it  a  large, 

'  at  the  same  time  assigning  to  it  the  value  of  two 

*  longs. 

'  From  those  several  characters  arose  the  invention 

*  of  various  tyings  and  bindings,  and  other  com- 

*  binations.  called  by  modern  writers,  Ligatures,  some 

*  in  a  square  or  horizontal  position,  and  others  in  a 

*  direction  oblique,  and  both  ascending  and  descend- 
'  ing,  as  the  progression  of  the  sounds  required ;  but 

*  of  these  it  is  not  here  intended  to  treat. 

*  Having  spoken  sufficiently  of  the  origin  and  use  of 
'  the  Breve,  the  Long,  and  the  Large,  it  remains  to 

*  account  for  the  invention  of  the  Minim,  the  Semi- 

*  minim.  Chroma,  and  Semichroma,  which,  as  have 
'  already  been  mentioned,  were  generated  from  the 
'  b  round.  As  to  the  semibreve,  it  is  clearly  the  b 
'round  without  a  leg;  and  the  minim  is  no  other 
'  than  the  semibreve  with  a  stroke,  proceeding  not 
'  from  either  side,  but  from  the  middle  of  the  figure 
'  thus  I ,  in  order  that  no  confusion  might  arise  from 
'its  similitude  to  b.  And  to  this  character  was 
'  assigned  half  the  value  of  the  semibreve.  From  the 
'  same  figure  diversified  by  blackness,  and  by  marks 
'  added  to  the  leg,  the  philosopher  formed  three  other 
'  characters  of  different  values,  the  first  was  the  semi- 
'  minim  |,  in  value,  as  its  name  imports,  half  tho 
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'minim;  and  which  is  no  other  than  the  minim 

*  blackened.  To  the  leg  of  this  semiminim  he  added 
'  a  little  stroke  thus  | ,  and  thereby  reduced  it  to  half 
*its  value,  and  called  the  character  thus  varied  a 
'Chroma:  he  proceeded  still  farther,  and  by  the 
'  addition  of  a  little  stroke  to  the  chroma  formed  the 
'Semichroma^.** 

Kircher  delivers  the  above  as  his  opinion  also,  for 
after  relating  the  manner  of  Guido's  improvement  of 
the  scale,  he  expresses  himself  to  the  following 
purpose : — 

*And  these  were  the  elements  of  the  figurate 
'  music  of  Guido,  which,  like  all  other  inventions,  in 

*  their  infancy,  had  something  I  know  not  what  of 

*  rude  and  unpolished  about  it,  while,  instead  of  notes, 

*  IK)ints  only,  without  any  certain  measure  or  propor- 
'  tion  of  time  were  used,  which  was  the  case  till  about 

*  two  hundred  years  after,  when  Joannes  de  Muris 

*  resuming  the  invention  of  Guido,  completed  the 
'  musical  art,  for  from  }]  and  b,  by  which  characters 

*  Guido  was  accustomed  to  distinguish  certain  notes 
'  in  his  system,  he  produced  those  characters,  whereof 
'  each  was  double  to  the  preceding  one,  as  to  the 

*  measure  of  its  time ;  the  first  note  produced  from  b 
'  he  called  the  minim,  and  the  same  blackened  the 
'  semiminim ;   the  latter  character  with   a  tail  he 

*  called  Fusa,  and  that  with  two  tails  Semifusa ;  so 

*  that  there  proceeded  from  b  only  four  different 

*  species  of  character,  namely,  the  minim,  semiminim, 
'  fusa,  and  semifusa ;  f  and  from  b  hard  or  square  \j 
'he  formed  the  remaining  notes  of  a  longer  time, 

*  except  that  from  J]  defective,  and  wanting  both 

*  tails,  he  formed  the  breve,  and  from  b  round  the 
'  semibreve/  f 

After  such  a  testimony  as  this  of  Kircher,  it  may 
be  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  modem  writers  seem 
to  be  as  unanimously  agreed  in  attributing  the  inven- 
tion of  all  the  characters  used  to  denote  the  measure 
of  sounds  to  De  Muris,  as  they  are  in  ascribing  the 
reformation  of  the  ancient  Greek  scale  to  Guido 
Aretinus.  But  in  this  they  are  greatly  mistaken, 
and  the  account  herein-before  given  of  Franco  is 
undeniable  evidence  of  the  countrary. 

Morley,  who  was  a  man  of  learning  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  a  diligent  researcher  into  such  matters  of 
antiquity  as  were  any  way  related  to  it,  has  in  the 
annotations  on  the  first  book  of  his  Plain  and  easie 
Introduction  to  practicall  Musicke,  given  a  short 
history  of  the  art  of  signifying  the  length  or  duration 
of  sounds  by  written  characters,  which,  as  it  is 
curious,  is  here  given  in  his  own  words :   '  There 

*  were  in  old  time  foure  maners  of  pricking  [writing 

*  The  iviiten  on  the  Cantus  Menturabflis  seem  to  have  be«n  hard  pat  . 
to  it  to  find  name*  for  their  characters.  Franchlnui  and  his  followers 
call  the  semiminim  Fusa.  which  in  the  barbaroiis  Latin  signifies  a  Spin- 
dle. Litt.  We  at  this  day  call  it  a  crotchet,  but  that  name  seems  more 
properly  to  belong  to  the  quaver,  by  reason  of  its  cunred  tail,  the  word 
crotchet  being,  as  Butler  says.  Princ.  of  Mus.  pag.  28,  derived  ttom  the 
Piench  Croc,  a  crook.  The  word  Chroma,  which  in  the  Greek  signifies 
Colour,  is  properly  enough  given  to  those  characters  that  are  not  evacu- 
ated, but  coloured  either  black  or  red ;  and  if  so.  it  Is  in  strictness 
common  to  all  the  characters  under  the  minim,  and  cannot  be  appro- 
priated to  the  quaver. 

t  Isaac  Vosslus  censures  the  terms  Maxima.  Longs,  Breves,  Semi- 
breves,  Minima,  Semiminlma,  Fusa,  and  Semifusa,  as  barbarous. 
De  Poem.  Cant,  et  Virib.  Rythml,  pag.  128. 

t  Musurg.  tom.  L  pag.  556. 


'  of  music],  one  al  blacke,  which  they  termed  blacke 
'  Full,  another  which  we  use  now,  which  they  called 
*  blacke  Void ;  the  third  all  red,  which  they  called 
'  red  Ful,  the  fourth  red,  as  ours  is  blacke,  which  they 
'called  redde  Void;  al  which  you  may  perceive 
'  thus  :— 

[printed  nr  black.]  [pbinted  nr  bed.] 


■M  -g- A-Tiri 


t 


^^1^^^ 


*  But  if  a  white  note  (which  they  called  blacke 
voide)  happened  amongst  blacke  full,  it  was  di- 
minished of  halfe  the  value ;  so  that  a  minime  was 
but  a  crotchet,  and  a  semibriefe,  a  minime,  <fec.  If 
a  redde  full  note  were  found  in  blacke  pricking,  it 
was  diminished  of  a  fourth  part ;  so  that  a  semi- 
briefe was  but  three  crotchettes,  and  a  red  minime 
was  but  a  crotchette :  and  thus  you  may  perceive 
that  they  used  their  red  pricking  in  al  respects  as 
we  use  our  blacke  noweadaies.  But  that  order  of 
pricking  is  gone  out  of  use  now,  so  that  wee  use  the 
l)lacke  voides  as  they  used  their  blacke  fulles,  and 
the  blacke  fulles  as  they  used  the  red  fulles.  The 
redde  is  gone  almost  quite  out  of  memorie,  so 
that  none  use  it,  and  fewe  knowe  what  it  meaneth. 
Nor  doe  we  pricke   anye  blacke  notes  amongst 

"^~"  in  which 


white,  except  a  semibriefe  thus  E  ] 


case  the  semibriefe  so  blacke  is  a  minime  and  a 
pricke  (though  some  woidd  have  it  sung  in  tripla 
maner,  and  stand  for  f  of  a  semibriefe),  and  the 
blacke  minime  a  crotchet,  as  indeede  it  is.  If  more 
blacke  semibriefes  or  briefes  bee  togither,  then  in 
there  some  proportion  ;  and  most  commonly  either 
Tripla  or  Hemiolia,  which  is  nothing  but  a  rounde 
common  tripla  or  sesquialtera.  As  for  the  number 
of  the  formes  of  notes,  there  were  within  these  two 
hundred  yeares  but  foure  knowne  or  used  of  the 
musytions :  those  were  the  Longe,  Briefe,  Semi- 
briefe, and  Minime.  The  minime  they  esteemed 
the  least  or  shortest  note  singable,  and  therefore 
indivisible.  Their  long  was  in  three  maners,  that 
is,  either  simple,  double,  or  triple ;  a  simple  long 
was  a  square  form,  having  a  tail  on  the  right  side, 
lianging  downe  or  ascending ;  a  double  long  was  so 
formed  as  some  at  this  daie  frame  their  larges,  that 
\a  as  it  were  compact  of  two  longs.  The  triple  was 
l>igger  in  quantitie  than  the  double  ;  of  their  value 
we  shall  speake  hereafter.  The  semibriefe  was  at 
the  first  framed  like  a  triangle  thus  pr»  as  it  were  the 
halfe  of  a  briefe,  divided  by  a  diameter  thus  0 ;  but 
that  figure  not  being  comly,  or  easie  to  make,  it 
grew  afterward  to  the  figure  of  a  rhombe  or  loseng 
thns  ♦,  which  forme  it  still  retaineth.  The  minime 
was  formed  as  it  is  now,  but  the  taile  of  it  they  ever 
made  ascending,  and  called  it  Signum  Minimitatis 
in  their  Ciceronian  Latine.  The  invention  of  the 
minime  they  ascribe  to  a  certaine  priest  (for  who  he 
was  I  know  i)ot)  in  Navarre,  or  what  countrie  else 
it  was  which  they  tearmed  Navemia  ;  but  the  first 
who  used  it  was  one  Philippus  De  Vitriaco,  whose 
motetes  for  some  time  were  of  al  others  best  esteemed 
and  most  used  in  the  chuch.    ^lio  invented  the 
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'crotchet,  qnaver,  and  Bemiquaver,  is  uncertaine. 
'  Some  attribute  the  invention  of  the  crotchet  to  the 
'  afore-named  Philip,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
'workes;  and  before  the  saide  Philip  the  smallest 
'  note  used  was  a  semibriefe,  which  the  authors  of 

*  that  time  made  of  two  sortes,  more  and  less ;  for 
'  one  Francho  divided  the  briefe,  either  in  three  equal 
'  partes  (terming  them  semibriefes)  or  in  two  unequal 

•  partes,  the  greater  whereof  was  called  the  more 
'  semibriefe  (and  was  in  value  equal  to  the  imperfect 
'  briefe)  :  the  other  was  called  the  less  semibriefe,  as 
'  being  but  halfe  of  the  other  aforesaid.  This  Francho 
'  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  those  whose  workes  of 
'  practical  music  have  come  to  my  handes :  one 
'  Koberto  De  Haulo  hath  made  as  it  were  commen- 
'  taries  upon  his  rules  and  termed  them  Additions. 
'  Amongst  the  rest,  when  Francho  setteth  downe  that 
^  a  square  body  having  a  taile  coming  downe  on  the 
'  right  side  is  a  long,  he  saith  thus :  "  Si  tractum 
^'  habeat  k  parte  dextra  ascendentC;  erecta  vocatur  ut 


"  hie;  — d—*— d—  ponuntur  enim  iste  longae  erectae 
"  ad  dififerentiam  longarum  quae  sunt  rectse  et  vocaniur 
"  erect®  quod  ubicunque  inveniuntur  per  semitonium 
"  eriguntur,"  that  is,  **  if  it  have  a  talje  on  the  righte 
"side  going  upwards,  it  is  called  erect  or  raised 

"thus:  —wf^— J-^  for  these  raised  longes  be  put 
"  for  difference  from  others  which  be  right ,  and  are 
"  raised  because  wheresoveer  they  be  found,  they  be 
"  raised  halfe  a  note  higher ; "  a  thing  which  I  be- 

*  lieve  neither  he  himselfe,  nor  any  other  ever  saw  in 
'practice.  The  like  observation  he  giveth  of  the 
'briefe,  if  it  have  a  taile  on  the  left  side  going 
'upward.  The  large,  long,  briefe,  semibriefe,  and 
'  minime  (saith  Glareanus)  have  these  seventy  yeares 

*  been  in  use ;  so  that  reckoning  downeward  from 
'  Glareanus  his  time,  which  was  about  iiftie  years 

*  ago,  we  shal  find  that  the  greatest  antiquitie  of  our 
'  pricked  iong  is  not  above  130  years  old.'  * 

The  account  above-given  from  Morley  is  extremely 
curious,  and  coincides  with  the  opinion  that  De  Muris 
was  not  the  inventor  of  the  characters  for  notes  of 
different  lengths ;  and  lest  the  truth  of  it  should  be 
doubted,  recourse  has  been  had  to  those  testimonies 
on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  these  are  evidently  the 
writings  of  ecclesiastics  and  others,  who  treated  on 
this  part  of  musical  science  in  the  ages  preceding 
tlje  tinje  when  Morjey  wrote.  A  valuable  collection 
of  tracts  of  this  kind  in  a  large  volume,  was  extant 
in  the  Cotton  library  in  the  year  1731,  when  a  fire 
which  happened  ^t  Ashburijham- house  in  West- 
minster, where  it  was  then  deposited,  consumed  many 
of  the  manuscripts,  and  did  great  damage  to  this 
and  divers  other  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  It 
forttmed  however  that  before  that  accident  a  copy 
had  been  teken  of  this  volun^e  by  Dr.  Pepusch,  which 
is  now  extant,f  and  it  appears  to  contain  some  of  the 

■  MorL  Introd.  Annotation*  on  tluB  flrst  part. 

t  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Cotton  libraiy,  nag.  24,  hat 

STen  the  title  of  the  tracts  contained  in  the  volume ;  and  Mr.  Castley, 
the  Appendix  to  his  catalogue  of  the  king's  libraiy,  pw.  814,  has 
given  the  following  note  concerning  it :— '  TiBBnixrs,  B.  IX.  burnt  to 
'  a  cmst.  Dr.  Pepusch  has  copies  of  the  8,  4,  and  5th  tracts.'  It  seems 
by  Dr.  Pepusch's  copy  that  the  musical  tracts  were  at  least  seven  in 
comoer;  they  make  togett.er  two  bundled  and  ten  folio  pages. 


tracts  expressly  referred  to  by  Morley,  and  by  means 
thereof  we  are  able  not  only  to  clear  up  many  diffi- 
culties that  must  necessarily  attend  an  enquiry  into 
the  state  of  music  during  that  long  interval  between 
the  time  of  Guido,  and  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  Franchinus  flourished,  but  to  establish  the 
authority  of  Morley*s  testimony  in  this  respect  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt 

The  manuscript  above-mentioned  contains  several 
treatises,  and  first  that  of  Roberto  De  Haulo,  as 
Morley  calls  him,  though  by  the  way  his  true  name 
was  Efandlo,{  which  he  says  is  a  kind  of  commentary 
on  the  rules  of  Franco,  and  are  termed  Additions. 

It  is  now  near  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  since 
this  copy  was  made,  as  appears  by  an  inscription  at 
the  end  of  it,  inporting  that  it  was  finished  on  Friday 
next  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  a.o.  1326. 

Of  this  writer,  Robertus  De  Handle,  no  account 
can  be  found,  except  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  bishop 
Tanner,  taken  from  the  manuscript  above-mentioned. 
It  is  however  worth  observing  that  the  above  date, 
1326,  carries  the  supposed  invention  of  De  Muris 
somewhat  farther  backward  than  the  time  at  which 
most  writers  have  fixed  it. 

But,  to  proceed,  in  a  tract  of  an  uncertain  author, 
part  of  the  Cotton  manuscript  above  spoken  of, 
mention  is  made  of  red  notes,  and  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  motetts  of  Philippus  De  Vitriaco  for 
instances  of  notes  of  different  colours. 

Morley  says  that  '  the  antient  musytions  esteemed 
'  the  minime  the  shortest  note  singable ;  *  this  is  in 
a  great  measure  confirmed  by  a  passage  above-cited 
from  Thomas  De  Walsyngham,  and  is  expressly  said 
by  Franchinus.  Morley  farther  says  that  the  inven- 
tion of  the  minim  is  ascribed  to  a  certain  priest  in 
Navarre,  for  so  he  translates  |]'avernia ;  but  that  the 
first  who  used  it  was  Philippus  De  Vitriaco ;  and 
that  some  attribute  the  invention  of  the  crotchet  to 
the  aforesaid  Philip,  but  it  is  not  found  in  his  works. 
To  this  purpose  the  following  passage,  which  Morley 
evidently  alludes  to,  may  be  seen  in  the  copy  of  the 
above -cited  manuscript:  Fiaura  verb  mininue  Mt 
corpus  oblongum  ad  modum  losongtB  fferens  tractum 
recte  supra  capite  qui  tractus  signum  minitantut 
dicituTf  ut  hie  III  De  miniina  verb  Maaister 
Franco  mentionem  in  ma  arte  nan  facit  sea  tan- 
turn  de  lanais  et  brembus,  ac  semibrevUms,  Minima 
autem  in  jSTaverina  inventa  eraty  et  d  Philippo  De 
ViTRiAoo,§  qui  fuit  Jilos,  totivs  mundi  musicorum 
approhata  et  tisttata;  qui  autem  dicunt  pradictum 
Philippwm  crochatum  sive  semiminimam  aut  drag^ 

X  Ds  Hakdlo  Is  a  proper  surname :  by  the  Chronica  Series,  at  the 
end  of  Dugdale's  Origines  Juridiciales,  it  appears  that  Nicholas  db 
Hani>i:>o  was  a  Justice  of  the  court  of  Conunon  Pleas,  and  a  Justice 
itinerant.    Ann.  1256. 

{  It  seems  that  this  Philip  was  much  celehrated.    In  a  poem  printed 
among  Skelton's  works,  12mo.  1786,  entitled  A  Treatise  hetwene  Trouth 
and  Infoqnacjon,  said  to  he  written  hy  William  Comishe,  chapelman  to 
the  most  fsmose  and  noble  kjng  Henry  VII.,  is  the  following  stanaa:-- 
I  ailkyde  theis  tunes,  methought  them  not  fwete, 
The  Concordes  were  nothynge  muiicall, 
I  called  mafters  of  mufike  cunyng  and  difcrete ; 
And  the  firft  prynciple,  whofe  name  was  Taballe, 
Guido,  Boicc,  John  de  Murris,  Vitryaco,  am  them  al 
I  prayed  them  of  hclpe  of  this  combrous  fonge, 
Priked  with  force  and  lettred  with  wronge. 
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mam  fecuse  aut  eis  concessissey  errant,  ut  in  notis 
tuis  manifesto  apparet. 

Each  of  the  several  measures  above-enumerated, 
that  is  to  say,  the  large,  long,  breve,  semibreve,  and 
minim,  had  then,  as  now,  their  correspondent  pauses 
or  rests ;  these  were  contrived  to  give  time  for  the 
singers  to  take  breath ;  besides  this  they  contributed 
to  introduce  a  variety  of  neumas  or  points;  the 
difference  occasioned  thereby  is  obvious. 

But  besides  the  characters  invented  to  denote  the 
measures  of  time  which  were  simple  and  distinct, 
there  were  certain  combinations  of  them  used  by  the 
ancient  musicians,  known  by  the  name  of  Ligatures  ; 
of  the  invention  whereof  no  satisfactory  account  is 
any  where  given.  The  earliest  explanation  of  their 
nature  and  use  seems  to  be  that  text  of  Franco,  upon 
which  the  additions  of  Robertus  De  Handle  are  a 
comment.  Farther  back  than  to  these  rules  and 
maxims,  or,  as  his  commentator  styles  them,  the 
Rubric,  probably  from  the  red  character  in  which 
they  might  have  been  written,  to  distinguish  the  text 
from  the  comment,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  ligatures,  they  were  most  probably 
of  his  own  invention,  and  seem  to  be  coeval  with 
mensurable  music. 

Upon  the  whole  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  Franco, 
and  not  De  Muris,  is  intitled  to  the  merit  of  having 
invented  the  more  essential  characters,  by  which  the 
measures  of  time  are  adjusted,  with  their  respective 
pauses  or  rests ;  and  it  detracts  very  little  from  the 
merit  of  this  improvement  to  say  that  the  lesser 
measures  were  invented  by  others,  since  the  least 
attention  to  his  principles  must  have  naturally 
suggested  such  a  subdivision  of  the  greater  characters 
ns  coidd  not  but  terminate  in  the  production  of  the 
lesser.  We  have  seen  this  kind  of  subdivision  carried 
much  farther  than  either  Franco,  Vitriaco,  or  any  of 
their  followers,  thought  necessary;  and  were  any 
one  to  extend  it  to  a  still  more  minute  division  than 
we  know  of  at  present,  the  merit  of  such  a  refinement 
woidd  hardly  insure  immortality  to  its  author. 

CHAP.  L. 

The  rules  of  Franco,  and  the  additions  of  his 
commentator,  shew  that  the  ligatures  were  in  use 
as  early  at  least  as  the  year  1236.  By  another  tract, 
of  an  anonymous  author,  written,  as  it  is  presumed 
at  a  small  distance  of  time  after  the  former,  and  of 
which  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter,  it  appears 
that  this  invention  of  the  ligatures  was  succeeded  by 
another  variety  in  the  method  of  notation,  namely, 
evacuated,  or,  as  Morley  calls  them,  void  characters, 
concerning  which  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that 
every  full  or  perfect  character,  if  it  be  evacuated, 
receives  a  diminution,  and  loses  a  third  part  of  its 
value,  as  for  instance,  the  perfect  semibreve  ♦,  which 
when  full  is  equal  in  value  to  three  minims,  is  when 
evacuated  o  reduced  to  the  value  of  two ;  and  the 
same  rule  holds  with  respect  to  the  breve,  the  long, 
and  the  large,  and  also  to  the  punctum  or  semiminim. 

Other  modes  of  diminution  are  here  also  men- 
tioned, as  the  cutting  off  the  half  of  either  a  full  or 


an  evacuated  character,  as  here  r-  <J,  by  which  they 
are  respectively  reduced  to  half  their  primitive  value. 
Another  kind  of  diminution  consisted  in  the  use  of 
red  instead  of  black  ink,  which  it  seems  at  that  time 
was  a  liquid  not  always  at  hand,  as  appears  by  this 
passage  of  the  author :  '  The  diversities  of  time  may 
*  be  noted  by  red  characters,  when  you  have  where- 
withal to  make  red  characters,  and  these  also  it  is 
allowed  to  evacuate.* 

The  signs  of  augmentation  are  here  also  described, 
as  first  that  of  a  point  after  a  note,  which  at  this  day 
is  used  to  encrease  its  value  by  one  half.  Another 
sign  of  augmentation,  now  disused,  was  a  stroke 
drawn  from  any  given  character  upwards,  as  here  J, 
where  a  minim  is  augmented  so  as  to  be  equal  in 
value  to  a  semibreve. 

It  appears  very  clearly  from  this  little  tract,  and 
also  from  numberless  passages  in  •others,  written 
about  the  same  time  and  after,  that  in  music  in 
consonance,  the  part  of  all  others  the  most  regarded, 
and  to  which  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  adapted, 
was  the  tenor,  from  the  verb  teneo,  to  hold.  This 
was  the  part  which  contained  the  melody,  and  to 
this  the  other  parts  were  but  auxiliary. 

Those  who  consider  how  very  easily  all  the  mea- 
sures of  time,  with  their  several  combinations,  are 
expressed  by  the  modem  method  of  notation,  will 
perhaps  wonder  to  find  that  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis 
makes  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  musical  treatises 
written  about  this  time;  and  that  such  a  diversity 
of  opinions  should  subsist  about  it  as  are  to  be  found 
among  the  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
true  reason  of  all  this  confusion  is,  that  the  invention 
was  new,  it  was  received  with  great  approbation, 
and  immediately  spread  throughout  Europe;  the 
utility  of  it  was  universally  acknowledged,  and  men 
were  fond  of  refining  upon,  and  improving  a  con- 
trivance so  simple  and  ingenious ;  but  they  carried 
their  refinements  too  far,  and  we  are  now  convinced 
that  the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  since  the  time  of  De  Muris  might  very 
well  have  been  spared. 

As  to  the  ligatures,  they  are  totally  disused;  every 
conjunction  of  notes  formerly  described  by  them 
being  now  much  more  intelligibly  expressed  by 
separate  characters  conjoined  by  a  circular  stroke 
over  them,  and  to  this  improvement  the  invention 
of  bars  has  not  a  little  contributed.  The  doctrine 
of  the  ligatures  can  therefore  no  farther  be  of  use 
than  to  enable  a  modern  to  decypher  as  it  were,  an 
ancient  composition,  and  whether  any  of  those  com- 
posed at  this  early  period  be  worthy  of  that  labour 
may  admit  of  a  question.  If  it  should  be  thought 
otherwise,  enough  about  the  ligatures  to  answer  this 
purpose  is  to  be  found  in  Morley,  and  other  writers 
his  contemporaries. 

It  may  however  not  be  improper  to  exhibit  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  simple  and  unligated  characters  of 
those  times,  and  to  explain  the  terms  Perfection  and 
Imperfection  as  they  relate  to  time,  which  latter 
cannot  be  better  done  than  from  the  manuscript 
treatise  last  above-cited. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  mensurable  mosic 
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perfection  is  ascribed  to  the  Ternary,  and  imper- 
fection to  the  Binary  number,  whether  the  terms  be 
applied  to  longs,  breves,  or  semi  breves;  for  as  to 
the  minim,  it  is  simple,  and  incapable  of  this  dis- 
tinction. The  reason  the  ternary  number  is  said  to 
be  perfect  is  that  it  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end.  If  a  compounded  whole  contains  two  equal 
parts,  it  is  said  to  be  imperfect,  if  three  it  is  perfect : 
two  minims  make  an  imperfect,  and  three  minims 
a  perfect  semibreve,  and  so  of  the  larger  measures ; 
and  this  rule  is  general. 

With  respect  to  the  xmligated  characters,  though 
few  in  number,  their  different  adjuncts  and  various 
modifications  rendered  their  respective  values  so  pre- 
carious, that  whole  volumes  have  been  written  to 
explain  their  nature  and  use.  Indeed,  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  much  of  this  kind  of 
learning  was  become  obsolete,  and  the  modes  of  time 
with  their  several  diversities  were  reduced  within 
an  intelligible  compass.  In  order  however  to  under- 
stand the  language  of  these  writers,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  terms  used  by  them,  and  exhibit 
a  general  view  of  mensurable  music  in  this  its  infant 
state. 

And  first  with  respect  to  the  terms,  the  most 
essential  were  Mode,  Time,  and  Prolation;  and  to 
each  of  these,  as  applied  to  the  subject  now  under 
consideration,  a  secondary  sense  was  affixed  widely 
different  from  its  primitive  meaning.  In  the  first 
place  the  word  Mode  was  made  to  signify  that  kind 
of  progression  wherein  the  greater  characters  of  time 
were  measured  by  the  next  lesser,  as  larges  by  longs, 
or  longs  by  breves.  Where  the  admeasurement  was 
of  breves  by  semibreves  it  was  called  Time;  perhaps 
for  this  reason,  that  in  musical  speech  Semibreve 
and  Time  are  convertible  terms,  it  being  formerly, 
as  usual,  to  say  for  instance  a  pause  of  two  or  more 
Times,  as  of  so  many  semibreves;*  and  lastly,  if  the 
admeasurement  was  of  semibreves  by  minims,  it  was 
called  Prolation. +  Vide  Morley,  pag.  12.  Franch: 
Pract.  Mus.  lib.  11.  cap.  iii.  ix. 

*  GImreanas,  in  his  Dodechachordon,  lib.  III.  cap.  vifL  pag.  203,  and 
Ornithoparcus  in  his  M icrologus,  translated  by  John  Douland,  pag.  46, 
•ay  that  time  is  measured  by  a  semibreve.  Morley,  Introd.  pag.  9,  calls 
a  time  a  stroke,  and  gives  examplen  of  semibreves  for  whole  strokes  or 
times.  Nevertheless  he  adds  that  there  la  a  more  stroke,  comprehending 
the  time  of  a  breve,  but  that  the  less  stroke  seems  the  most  usual. 
Butler  says  the  principal  time-note  is  the  semibreve.  by  whose  time  the 
time  of  all  notes  is  known ;  and  that  it  is  measured  by  tactus,  or  the 
stroke  of  the  hand.  Princ.  of  Music,  lib.  I.  cap.  ii.  )  iv.  And  in  a  note 
<m  the  above  passage  he  speaks  thus :— '  As  m  former  time,  when  the 

*  semibreve  and  minim  were  the  least  notes,  the  breve  was  the  measure- 

*  note,  or  principal  time-note  (by  which  being  measured  by  the  stroke  of 

*  the  hand,  the  Just  time  of  all  other  not^  was  known)  so  since  the  in- 
'  venting  of  the  smaller  notes  (the  breve  growing  by  little  and  little  out 

*  of  use)  the  semibreve  became  the  measure-note  in  his  stead ;  as  now 
'  in  quick  time  the  minim  beginneth  to  encroach  upon  the  semibreve. 

*  The  time-stroke  of  the  breve  Ustenius  termeth  Tactus  major,  and  of 
*the  semibreve  taetns  minor,  the  which  he  doth  thus  define:—"  Tactus 
**  major  est,  ciaa  brevis  tactu  mensuratur :  Minor  est,  ciim  semibrevis 
'*Bub  tactum  eadit  integrum."  But  now  the  semibreve  time  is  our 
'  m^Mt  tactus.  and  the  nunim-time  our  Tactus  minor. 

'  The  Tactus  major  of  Listenius,  which  g>vc»  a  breve  to  a  stroke.  Is 
'the  time  that  is  meant  in  the  canons  of  fugues,  as  " fuga  in  unisono, 
"  post  duo  tempera :  i.  e.  post  4  semlbrevia."    lb.  pag.  28. 


t  PiioLATioii,  fh>m  the  Latin  Prolatio,  a  speaking,  uttering,  or  pro- 

■  unifies  generally  slni  " 
ise  in  which  it  is  hei 
hat  most  frequently 
Tiz.,  M^inu ;  for  Listenius  remarks  that  the  notes  invented  since  the 


nouncing,  in  the  language  of  musicians,  signifies  generally  singing  as 
iose4  to  pausbig  or  resting.    But  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  hex 
I  supposed  to  mean  singmg  by  the  notes  that  most  frequently 
• nventedsir 


sr; 


here  lued 
occur, 


Minim  served  rather  for  instrumental  than  vocal  music.  Vide  Butl, 
pag.  28.  Andreas  Ornithoparcus  in  his  Mierologus,  lib.  II.  cap.  iv.  thus 
explains  the  term :— *  Prolation  is  the  essential  quantitie  of  semibreves ; 
'  «r  it  is  the  setting  of  two  or  three  minims  against  one  semibreve ;  and 
'it  is  twofold,  to  wit,  the  greater,  which  is  a  semibreve  measured  by 


To  each  of  those,  that  is  to  say  Mode,  Time,  and 
Prolation,  was  annexed  the  epithet  of  Perfect  or 
Imperfect,  according  as  the  progression  was  of  the 
ternary  or  binary  kind ;  and  amongst  these  such 
interchanges  and  commixtures  were  allowed,  that  in 
a  cantus  of  four  parts  the  progression  was  frequently 
alternative,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  bass  and  contra- 
tenor  binary,  and  in  the  tenor  and  altus  ternary,  or 
otherwise  in  the  bass  and  contra-tenor  ternary,  and 
in  the  tenor  and  altus  binary. 

This  practice  may  be  illustrated  by  a  very  familiar 
image ;  a  cantus  of  four  parts  may  be  resembled  to 
a  tree,  and  the  similitude  will  hold,  if  we  suppose 
the  fundamental  or  bass  part  to  answer  to  the  root, 
or  rather  tlie  bole  or  stem,  the  tenor  to  the  branches, 
the  contra-tenor  to  the  lesser  ramifications,  and  the 
altus  to  the  leaves.  We  must  farther  suppose  the 
bass  part  to  consist  of  the  greater  simple  measures, 
which  are  those  called  longs,  the  tenor  of  breves, 
the  contra-tenor  of  semibreves,  and  the  altus  of 
minims.  In  this  situation  of  the  parts,  the  first 
admeasurement,  viz.,  that  which  is  made  by  the 
breaking  of  the  longs  into  breves,  acquires  the 
name  of  mode ;  the  second,  in  which  the  breves  are 
measured  by  semibreves,  is  called  time ;  and  the 
third,  in  which  the  semibreves  are  broken  into 
minims,  is  termed  prolation,  of  which  it  seems  there 
were  two  kinds,  the  greater  and  the  lesser ;  in  the 
former  the  division  into  minims  was  by  three,  in  the 
latter  by  two,  answering  to  perfection  and  imper- 
fection in  the  greater  measures  of  the  long,  the  breve, 
and  the  semibreve. 

As  to  the  modes  themselves,  they  were  of  two 
kinds,  the  greater  and  the  lesser ;  in  the  one  the  large 
was  measured  by  longs,  in  the  other  the  long  was 
measured  by  breves.  J  There  were  also  certain 
arbitrary  marks  or  characters  invented  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  modes,  such  as  these  O  0  G  ;  1>^^ 
concerning  their  use  and  application  there  was  such 
a  diversity  of  opinions  that  Morley  himself  professes 
almost  to  doubt  the  certainty  of  those  rules,  which, 
being  a  child,  he  had  learned  with  respect  to  the 
measures  of  the  Large  and  the  Long.§  And  farther 
he  says  that  though  all  that  had  written  on  the  modes 
agree  in  the  number  and  form  of  degrees,  as  he  calls 
them,  yet  should  his  reader  hardly  find  two  of  them 
tell  one  tale  for  the  signs  to  know  them.  For  time 
and  prolation  he  says  there  was  no  controversy,  but 
that  the  difficulty  rested  in  the  modes ;  ||  for  this 
reason  he  has  bestowed  great  pains  to  explain  the 
several  characters  used  to  distinguish  them,  and 
rejecting  such  as  he  deemed  mere  innovations,  has 
reduced  the  matter  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty. 

For  first  he  mentions  an  ancient  method  of  de- 
noting the  degrees,  which,  because  it  naturally  leads 
to  an  illustration  of  the  subject,  is  here  given  in  his 
own  words :  *  The  auncient  musitians*  (by  whom 

*  three  minims,  or  the  comprehending  of  three  minims  in  one  semibreve, 

*  and  the  lesser,  wherein  the  semibreve  is  measured  by  two  minims  only.' 
Orassineau,  notwithstanding  he  had  Brossard  before  him,  betrays  great 
ignorance  in  calling  prolation  the  art  of  shaking  or  making  several  in- 
flexions  of  the  voice  on  the  same  note  or  syllable,  a  practice  unknown  to 
the  ancients,  and  not  introduced  till  the  middle  of  the  laat  century. 

t  Mori.  Introd.  pag.  12,  18. 

}  Annota^  on  book  I.  pag,  12.  ver.  16. 

I  Ibid. 
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we  understand  those  who  lived  within  about  three 
hundred  years  preceding  the  time  when  Morley 
wrote)  'did  commonlie  sette  downe  a  particular 
'  signe  for  every  degree  of  music  in  the  song ;  so 
'  that  they  having  no  more  degrees  than  three,  that 

*  is  the  two  modes  and  time,  (prolation  not  being  in- 

*  vented,)  they  set  down  three  signs  for  them :  so 

*  that  if  the  great  moode  were  perfect  it  was  signified 
'  by  a  whole  circle,  which  is  a  perfect  figure,  and  if 
'  imperfect  by  a  halfe  circle.  Therefore  wheresoever 
'  these  signs  0  33  were  set  before  any  songe,  there 
'  was  the  great  moode  perfect  signified  by  the  circle, 

*  the  small  moode  perfect  signified  by  the  first  figure 

*  of  three,  and  time  perfect  by  the  last.  If  the  song 
'  were  marked  thus  0  33,  then  was  the  great  moode 
'  unperfeot,  and  the  small  moode  and  time  perfect. 
'  But  if  the  first  figure  were  a  figure  of  two  thus  0 

*  23,  then  were  both  moodes  unperfect,  and  time 

*  perfect  If  it  were  thus  C  22,  then  were  all  uu» 
'  perfect    But,  if  in  all  the  songe  there  were  no  large, 

*  then  did  they  set  downe  the  signes  of  such  notes  as 

*  were  in  the  songe,  so  that  if  the  circle  or  semicircle 

*  were  set  before  one  onelie  cifer,  as  O  2,  then  did  it 
'signifie  the  lesse  moode,  and  by  that  reason  that 

*  circle  now  last  sette  downe  with  the  binarie  cifer 
'  following  it,  signified  the  lesse  moode  perfect,  and 
'  time  unperfect.     If  thus  C  2,  then  was  the  lesse 

*  moode  unperfect,  and  time  perfect     If  thus  0  3, 

*  then  was  both  the  lesse  moode  and  time  unperfect, 
'  and  so  of  others.     But  since  the  prolation  was  in- 

*  vented,  they  have  set  a  pointe  in  the  circle  or  halfe- 
'  circle,  to  shew  the  More  prolation,  which  notwith- 
'  standing  altereth  nothing  in  the  moode  nor  time. 
'  But  these  are  little  used  now  at  this  present* 

The  above-cited  passage  is  taken  from  the  annota- 
tions on  the  first  book  of  Morley's  Introduction.* 
His  account  of  the  characters  used  to  distinguish  the 
several  modes  is  contained  in  the  text,f  and  by  that 
it  appears  that  in  his  time,  and  long  before,  the  Great 
Mode  Perfect,  which,  as  he  says,  gave  to  the  large 
three  longs,  was  thus  signified  O  3.  The  Great 
Mode  Imperfect,  which  gave  to  the  large  only  two 
longsi  thus  C  3.  The  lesser  mode  which  measured 
the  longs  by  breves,  was  also  either  perfect  or 
imperfect :  the  sign  of  the  former,  wherein  the 
long  contained  three  breves,  was  this  0  2 ;  that  of 
the  latter,  wherein  the  long  contained  only  two 
breves,  was  this  0  2.  As  to  Time,  which  was  the 
measure  of  breves  by  semibreves,  that  also  was  of 
two  kinds,  perfect  and  imperfect :  perfect  time,  which 
was  when  tne  breve  contained  three  semibreves,  had 
for  signs  these  marks  O  3.  0  3.  0.  Imperfect  time, 
which  divided  the  breve  into  semibreves,  had  these 
O  2.  0  2.  0.  As  to  Prolation,  that  of  the  More, 
wherein  the  semibreve  contained  three  minims,  its 
signs  were  a  circle  or  half  circle  with  a  point  thus 
0  G .  Prolation  of  the  less,  which  was  when  the 
Bemibreve  was  but  two  minims,  was  signified  by  the 
same  characters  without  a  point,  as  thus  0  C. 

From  all  which  the  same  author  deduces  the 
following  position,  *that  the  number  doth  signifie 

*  the  mode,  the  circle,  the  time,  and  the  presence  or 

*  absence  of  the  poynt  the  prolation.*  f 

*  YiJ.»  PP.pag-  18,  vers.  18.       t  Pag.  18.       t  Pag.  1*. 


So  much  as  above  is  adduced  for  the  explanation 
of  the  degrees  and  the  signs  or  marks  by  which 
they  were  anciently  distinguished,  seems  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  the  understanding 
a  very  elaborate  and  methodical  representation  of  all 
the  various  measures  of  time,  with  their  several  com- 
binations contained  in  a  collection  of  tracts  already 
mentioned  by  the  name  of  the  Cotton  manuscript, 
and  frequently  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  en- 
quiry concerning  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  men- 
surable music.  A  more  particular  account  of  this 
invaluable  manuscript,  with  a  number  of  copious  ex- 
tracts therefrom,  is  inserted  in  that  part  of  this  work 
wherein  the  aid  of  such  intelligence  as  it  abounds 
with  seems  most  necessary. 

It  is  true  that  for  this  purpose  recourse  might 
have  been  had  to  the  printed  works  of  Franchinus, 
Glareanus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  who  have 
written  on  the  subject^  and  whose  authority  in  this 
respect  is  unquestionable.  But  to  this  it  is  answered, 
that  not  only  Glareanus,  but  Franchinus,  who  on 
account  of  his  antiquity  is  justly  deemed  the  Father 
of  our  present  music,  represent  the  Cantus  Men- 
surabilis  as  in  a  state  of  maturity  :  and  our  business 
here  Is  not  so  much  to  explain  the  principles  of  the 
science,  as  to  trace  its  progress,  and  nmrk  the  several 
gradations  through  which  it  is  arrived  to  that  state 
of  perfection  in  which  we  now  behold  it 

If  this  be  allowed,  it  will  follow  that  in  a  regular 
deduction  of  the  several  improvements  from  time  to 
time  made  in  music,  the  earliest  accounts  are  the 
best :  and,  setting  aside  other  evidences,  when  it  has 
been  mentioned  that  the  MS.  above  referred  to 
abounds  with  frequent  commendations  of  learned  and 
skilful  musicians,  such  as  Guido,  Boetius,  Johannes 
De  Muris,  and  others  now  less  known,  but  who  are 
notwithstanding  highly  celebrated  by  its  author, 
while  the  names  of  Franchinus  and  Glareanus  do 
not  once  occur  in  it :  when  all  this  is  considered,  the 
point  of  precedence  in  respect  of  antiquity,  which  is 
all  that  is  now  contended  for,  will  appear  to  be  in 
a  manner  settled,  and  we  shall  be  driven  to  allow 
that  in  this  particular  the  testimony  of  these  writers 
is  of  less  authority  than  the  manuscript  here  spoken  of. 

For  this  reason  the  following  types,  ad  being  of 
very  great  antiquity,  are  here  inserted  as  a  specimen 
of  the  method  which  the  ancient  writers  made  use  of, 
to  represent  the  several  degrees  of  measures,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  are  generated.  The  author, 
whoever  he  was,  has  given  them  the  name  of  musical 
trees,  and  although  Doni  in  his  treatise  De  Prsestantia 
MusicfiB  Veteris§  in  ridicule  of  diagrams  in  this 
form,  terms  them  cauli-flowers,  they  seem  very  well 
to  answer  the  end  of  their  invention : — 

Perfect  Mode,  Perlect  Time.  Greater  pralatlou. 


iu  lii  iu  ui  ui  m  ill  iu  M 


§  Pag.  16,  where  the  author  is  unwarrantably  aevere  in  his  oeniun  of 
rhythmical  muaio,  and  the  characters  used  to  denote  it. 
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Perfect  Mode,  Perfect  Time,  Lesser  Prolation. 
ii   *6   i*   ii   l^   II   66   6A   66 


The  several  other  species  of  mode,  time,  and  pro- 
lation, are  represented  in  like  manner,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis ;  and  the  last  or  most  minute  division  of  the 
greater  quantity  in  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis  is  exhi- 
bited in  a  scheme  Uiat  gives  to  the  triple  long  no  fewer 
than  eighty-one  minims,  and  nmy  be  easily  conceived, 
of,  by  means  of  the  two  foregoing  examples. 

None  of  the  several  modal  characters  described  by 
Morley,  are  annexed  to  any  of  the  foregoing  types  ; 
nor  do  any  of  those  marks  or  signs,  invented  to  de- 
note the  time  and  prolation,  occur  among  them  ;  but 
the  author  has  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  given  an 
explanation  of  them,  which  coincides  very  nearly 
with  that  of  Morley.  The  augmentation  of  measures, 
by  placing  a  point  after  a  breve  or  other  character, 
is  also  here  mentioned,  as  are  likewise  sundry 
methods  of  diminution,  whereby  a  perfect  measure 
is  rendered  imperfect;  and  amongst  the  rest  the 
diminution  by  red  characters,  which  he  says  are  used 
in  motets,  and  frequently  in  those  of  Philippus  de 
Yitriaco,  for  three  reasons,  namely,  to  signify  a 
change  in  the  mode,  the  time,  or  the  prolation.  As 
to  the  Pauses  or  Rests,  the  marks  or  characters  made 
use  of  by  the  ancient  writers  to  denote  them,  cor- 
respond exactly  with  those  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  works  of  other  writers  on  the  subject  of  men- 
surable music. 

The  foregoing  pages  contain  an  account  of  the  in- 
vention of,  and  the  successive  improvements  made  in, 
the  Cantus  Mensurabilis,  which,  as  it  is  collected 
from  the  writings  of  sundry  authors  extant  only  in 
manuscript,  and  whose  works  were  probably  com- 
posed for  the  instruction  of  particular  fraternities  in 
different  countries,  and  at  dilferent  times,  and  conse- 
quently had  never  received  the  sanction  of  public 
approbation,  is  necessarily  incumbered  with  diffi- 
culties :  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  this  branch 
of  musical  science  had  not  acquired  any  great  degree 
of  stability  till  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  for  this  reason  the  farther  consideration  of 
mensurable  music,  and  such  a  representation  of  the 
measures  of  time,  with  their  several  modifications  as 
corresponds  with  the  modern  practice,  is  referred  to 
that  part  of  the  present  work,  where  only  it  can  with 
propriety  be  inserted. 

Li  order  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  this  invention, 
and  of  the  improvements  which  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis  were  made  in  music,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the 
science  in  the  ages  next  preceding  the  time  of  this 
discovery ;  and  though  some  of  Uiose  writers,  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  a  more  enlightened 
age,  have  affected  to  treat  the  learning  of  those  times 
with  contempt;  and,  overlooking  the  ingenuity  of 
such  men  as  Guide,  Franco,  De  Handlo^  De  Muris, 


Vitriaco,  Tinctor,  and  many  others,  have  reproached 
them  with  barbarism,  and  the  want  of  classical 
elegance  in  their  writings,  perhaps  there  are  some 
who  consider  philology  rather  as  subservient  to  the 
ends  of  science,  than  as  science  itself;  and  who  may 
think  knowledge  of  more  importance  to  mankind 
than  the  form  in  which  it  is  communicated;  such 
men  may  be  inclined  to  excuse  the  want  of  that 
elegance  which  is  the  result  of  refinement,  and  may 
be  pleased  to  contemplate  the  progress  of  scientific 
improvement  without  attending  to  the  structure  of 
periods,  or  bringing  a  Monkish  style  to  the  test  of 
Ciceronian  purity. 

The  first  considerable  improvement  after  the  regu- 
lation of  the  tones  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  chant  known  by  his  name,  was 
the  invention  of  Polyphonous  music,  exemplified  at 
first  in  that  extemporaneous  kind  of  harmony,  which 
was  anciently  signified  by  the  term  Descant.* 

Guide,  besides  new  modelling  the  scale,  and  con- 
verting the  ancient  tetrachords  into  hexachords, 
found  out  a  method  of  placing  the  points  in  the 
spaces;  as  well  as  on  the  lines.  This,  together  with 
the  cliffs,  rendered  the  stave  of  five  lines  nearly  com- 
mensurate to  the  whole  system,  and  suggested  the 
idea  of  written  degcant,  for  the  notation  whereof 
nothing  more  was  required  than  an  opposition  of 
point  to  point;  and  to  music  written  according  to 
this  method  of  notation,  the  monks,  very  soon  after 
its  invention,  gave  the  name  of  Contrapunctum, 
Contrapunto,  or  Counterpoint;  appellations,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  so  strongly  favouring  of  the  bar- 
barism of  the  times  in  which  they  were  first  intro- 
duced, as  not  to  be  atoned  for  by  their  precision. 

From  hence  it  will  pretty  clearly  appear  that 
counterpoint,  that  is  to  say  the  method  of  describing 
descant  by  such  characters  as  we  now  use,  was  the 
invention  of  Guide.  But  it  does  by  no  means  follow 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  symphoniac  music ;  on 
the  contrary  it  has  been  shewn  that  it  was  in  use 
among  the  northern  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  and 
that  so  early  as  the  eighth  century,  and  that  Bede  had 
given  it  the  name  of  Descant. 

To  the  evidences  already  mentioned  in  support  of 
this  assertion,  it  may  here  be  added,  that  the  inven- 
tion and  use  of  the  organ  amounts  to  little  less  than 
a  proof  that  symphoniac  music  was  known  long  before 
Guide's  time.  The  fact  stands  thus  :  the  organ,  not 
to  reassume  the  enquiry  as  to  the  time  of  its  invention, 
was  added  to  church  music  by  pope  Vitalianus,  who, 
as  some  say,  was  advanced  to  the  papacy  anno  655, 
though  others  postpone  it  to  the  year  663.  Those 
of  the  first  class  fix  the  sera  of  the  introduction  of  the 
organ  into  the  choral  service  precisely  at  660,  the 
others  by  consequence  somewhat  later.    And  Guido 

•  If  W6  allow  for  the  difference  between  written  and  extemporary 
muiio  it  will  appoar  that  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word  Descant 
differs  very  little  Aom  that  of  the  eighth  century.  See  ante,  Book  IV. 
page  150.    For  a  learned  musical  lexicographer  thus  explains  it :~ 

Dtscawto  [Ital.]  DxscAKTiTs  [Lat.]  quasi  Biscaktits,  I  «.,  diversus 
cantus,  not  only  because  this  part  being  the  highest  of  many  admits  of 
the  most  coloratures.  divisions,  graces,  and  variations  of  any,  but  because 
the  earlier  writers  among  the  modems  used  to  call  a  figurate  song,  in 
contradistinction  to  Canto-fermo  or  PJain-song,  Discantum ;  and  what 
we  now  call  the  composing  of  figurate  mukic,  discantute.  Walth.  Lex. 
taA«.  ^ 
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him86lf»  besiddB  frequently  mentioiiiDg  the  organ  in 
the  Micrologos,  recommends  the  use  of  it  in  common 
with  the  monochord,  for  tuning  the  voice  to  the 
several  intervals  contained  in  the  septenary. 

It  is  true  when  we  speak  of  the  organ  we  are  to 
understand  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  instrument 
dietinguishable  by  that  name ;  the  one,  for  the  small- 
ness  of  its  size,  and  simplicity  of  its  construction, 
called  the  Portative,  the  other  the  Positive,  or  im- 
moveable organ ;  both  of  these  are  very  accurately 
described  by  Ottomarus  Luscinius,  in  his  Mnsurgia, 
printed  at  Strasburg,  in  1536.  As  to  the  first,  its 
use  was  principally  to  assist  the  voice  in  ascertaining 
the  several  sounds  contained  in  the  system,  and 
occasionally  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  any  Oantus. 
The  other  is  that  noble  instrument,  to  the  harmony 
whereof  the  solemn  choral  service  has  ever  since  its 
invention  been  sung,  and  which  is  now  degraded 
to  the  accompaniment  of  discordant  voices  in  the 
promiscuous  performance  of  metrical  psalmody  in 
parochial  worship. 

Guido  might  possibly  mean  that  the  former  of 
these  was  proper  to  tune  the  voice  by ;  but  he  goes 
on  farther,  and  speaks  of  the  organ  in  general  terms, 
as  an  instrument  to  which  the  hymns,  antiphons,  and 
other  offices  were  daily  sung  in  cathedral  and  con- 
ventual churches,  and  other  places  of  religious  worship. 
Now  let  him  mean  either  ^e  one  or  the  other  of  the 
above-mentioned  instruments,  it  is  scarce  credible  that 
during  so  long  a  period  as  that  between  800  and  1020, 
during  all  which  the  world  was  in  possession  of  the 
organ,  neither  curiosity  nor  accident  should  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  music  in  consonance.  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  this  noble  instrument,  so  constnicted  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  variety  of  harmony  and  fine 
modulation,  was  played  on  by  one  finger  only  ?  was 
the  organist,  who  must  be  supposed  to  be  well  skilled 
in  the  nature  of  consonance,  never  tempted  by 
curiosity  to  try  its  effect  on  the  instrument  the  object 
of  his  studies,  and  perh{4)s  the  only  one,  if  we  except 
the  harp,  then  known,  on  which  an  experiment  of 
this  kind  could  possibly  be  made  ?  did  no  accident  or 
mistake,  or  lastly,  did  not  the  mere  tuning  the  in- 
strument from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  required,  or, 
if  that  was  not  his  duty,  the  bare  trying  if  it  were  in 
tune  or  no,  teach  him  experimentally  that  the  diates- 
saron,  diapente,  and  diapason,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  consonances,  are  as  grateful  to  the  audible  as 
their  harmonical  coincidences  are  to  the  reasoning 
faculties  ? 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  that  this  argument  will 
carry  the  use  of  symphoniac  music  bade  to  those 
times  in  which  it  is  asserted  no  such  thing  was 
known ;  for  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  the  hydraulic 
organ  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  as  necessarily  pre- 
suppose music  in  consonance,  as  that  in  use  at  the 
time  of  Guide's  writing  the  Micrologus  ?  In  answer 
to  this  it  is  said,  that  the  hydraidic  organ  is  an  in- 
strument so  very  ill  defined,  that  we  are  incapable  of 
forming  to  ourselves  any  idea  of  its  frame,  its  con- 
struction, or  its  use.  Kircher  has  wrested  Vitruvius's 
description  of  it,  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  the  modem 
organ,  and  has  even  exhibited  the  form  of  it  in  the 


Musurgia ;  but  who  does  not  see  that  the  instrument 
thus  accurateljr  ddineated  by  him  is  a  creature  of  his 
own  imagination  ?  and  does  he  not  deny  its  aptitude 
for  symphoniac  music  by  saying  as  he  does  in  the 
strongest  and  most  express  terms,  that  after  a  most 
painful  and  laborious  research  he  had  never  been  able 
to  find  the  slightest  vestiges  of  symphoniac  harmony 
in  either  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  ancients  ? 

CHAP.  LI. 

It  now  remains  to  take  a  view  of  music  as  it  stood 
immediately  after  this  last  improvement  of  Guido. 
Descant^  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  was 
extemporaneous  song,  a  mere  energy ;  for  as  soon  as 
uttered  it  was  lost :  it  no  where  appears  that  before 
the  time  of  Guido  any  method  of  notation  had  been 
thought  of,  capable  of  fixing  it,  or  that  the  stave  of 
eight  lines,  mentioned  by  Vincentio  Galilei,  or  that 
other  of  Kircher,  on  both  which  the  points  were 
situated  on  the  lines,  and  not  in  the  spaces,  was  ever 
used  for  the  notation  of  more  than  the  simple  melody 
of  one  part ;  whereas  the  stave  of  Guido,  wherein 
the  spaces  were  rendered  as  useful  as  the  lines,  not 
only  brought  the  melody  into  a  narrower  compass, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  singing  written  descant  enabled 
him,  by  means  of  the  cliffs,  to  separate  and  so  dis- 
criminate the  several  parts,  as  to  make  the  practice 
of  music  in  consonance,  a  matter  of  small  difficulty. 

The  word  Score  is  of  modem  invention,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  a  synonyma  to  it  in  the  monkish 
writers  on  music :  nevertheless  the  method  of  writing 
in  score  must  have  been  practised  as  well  with  them 
as  by  us,  since  no  man  could  know  what  he  was 
about,  that  in  framing  a  Cantus  did  not  dispose  the 
several  parts  regularly,  the  lowest  at  bottom,  and 
the  others  in  due  order  above  it  In  Guide's  time 
there  was  no  diversity  in  the  length  of  the  notes, 
the  necessary  consequence  whereof  was,  that  the 
points  in  each  stave  were  placed  in  opposition  to 
those  in  the  others ;  and  a  cantus  thus  framed  was 
no  less  properly  than  emphatically  called  Counter- 
point. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  before  the  invention  of 
the  Cantus  Mensurabilis  this  was  the  only  kind 
of  music  in  consonance;  where  it  was  adapted  to 
words  the  metre  was  regulated  by  the  cadence  of 
the  syllables,  and  where  it  was  calculated  solely  for 
instmments,  the  notes  in  opposition  were  of  equal 
length,  adjusted  by  the  simple  radical  measures,  out 
of  which  all  the  different  modifications  of  common 
and  triple  ^e,  as  we  now  call  them,  are  known 
to  spring.  But  this  kind  of  equality  subsisted  only 
between  the  integral  parts  of  the  Cantus,  as  they 
stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  consonance,  and  the 
radical  measures  were  not  less  obvious  then  than 
they  are  now.  The  whole  of  the  Rythmopoieia  was 
founded  in  the  distinction  between  long  and  short 
quantities,  and  a  foot,  consisting  solely  of  either,  is 
essentially  different  from  one  in  which  they  are 
combined ;  in  one  case  the  Arsis  and  Thesis  are 
equal ;  in  the  other  they  have  a  ratio  of  two  to  one. 
fVom  hence  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  tiic 
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primitive  counterpoint,  as  being  subject  to  different 
general  measures,  was  of  two  forms,  answering  pre- 
cisely to  the  common  and  triple  time  of  tbe  moderns. 
The  former  of  tbese  may  thus  be  conceived  of : — 


^^ 


ZJC'ZMZ 


m 


■■-•- 


-#-•■ 


And  the  latter  thus : — 

z-»" 


i 


s 


sczs: 


^s 


^ 


^^MUg: 


m    0- 


-r-^ 


m 


But  although  these  were  all  the  varieties  in  respect 
to  time  or  measure,  which  it  was  originally  capable 


of,  counterpoint  was  even  then  susceptible  of  various 
forms,  and  admitted  of  an  almost  endless  diversity 
of  combinations,  arising  as  well  from  a  difference 
in  the  motion  or  progression  of  the  sounds,  as  in 
the  succession  of  consonances.  The  combinations, 
in  a  series  of  those  eight  sounds  which  constitute 
the  diapason,  are  estimated  at  no  fewer  than  40,820. 
And  in  the  case  of  a  cantus  in  consonance  these 
allow  of  a  multiplication  by  the  number  of  the 
additional  parts  to  the  amount  of  four.  Hence  it 
is  that  in  a  cantus  thus  constituted,  the  iteration  of 
the  same  precise  melody  and  harmony  is  an  event 
so  extremely  fortuitous,  that  we  estimate  the  chance 
of  its  happening,  at  nothing. 

Another  source  of  variety  is  discernible  in  the 
different  motions  which  may  be  assigned  to  the 
several  parts  of  a  cantus  in  consonance,  which,  as 
they  stand  opposed  to  each  other,  may  bo  in  either 
of  the  following  forms : — 


VARIOUS  PBOCESSES  OF  HARMONY. 
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^^ 


^^^ 


^^ 


^P 


^Si 


^3S 
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Direct 
Motion. 


Direct  Motion 

by  conjunct 

Degrees. 


Direct  Motion 

by  di^unct 

Degrees. 


Oblique  Motion 

by  conjunct 

Degrees. 


Oblique  Motion 

by  disjunct 

Degrees. 


Contrary 
Motion. 


Motion 
by  leaps. 


i 


$=H=T 


S 


P=H^ 


3^ 


-;— -t 


ri=^=f 


-^       »- 


These  observations  may  serve  as  a  general  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  counterpoint,  of  which  it 
will  appear  there  are  several  kinds ;  for  the  thorough 
understanding  whereof  it  is  necessary  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  basis  of  all  counterpoint  is  simple 
melody,  to  which  the  concords  placed  in  the  order 
of  point  against  point  are  but  auxiliary.  The  foun- 
dation on  which  the  harmonical  superstructure  is 
erected  is  termed  by  the  ancient  Italian  writers  Oanto 
Fermo,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example : — 

Jtf^  Eo    -       -     ce   appare  -  bit     Domi     -      -     nus.* 

As  to  counterpoint,  notwithstanding  the  several 
divisions  of  it  into  Gontrapunctus  simplex,  Contra- 
punctus  diminutus  sive  floridus,  Gontrapunctus  color- 
atus,  Gontrapunctus  fugatus,  tod  many  other  kinds, 
it  is  in  truth  that  species  of  harmony  only,  in  which 
the  notes  contained  in  the  Ganto  Fermo,  and  each 
of  the  other  parts,  are  of  equal  lengths,  as  here : — 

GONTRAPUNCTUS  SIMPLEX. 


I 


^ 


:«= 


i 


3=^ 


-»-♦- 


:^=5: 


*  Pram  s  MB.  cited  by  Martini,  rappoied  to  have  been  written  in  the 
thiitefiitb  eentiuT.    Btorla  della  Mndea,  torn.  L  pag.  187. 


This  kind  of  symphoniac  harmony  was  doubtless 
very  grateful  to  the  hearers  as  long  as  it  retained  the 
charm  of  novelty,  and  when  adapted  to  words,  was 
not  liable  to  any  objection  arising  from  its  want  of 
metrical  variety ;  but  in  music  merely  instrumental, 
the  uniformity  of  its  cadence,  and  the  unvaried 
iteration  of  the  same  measures,  could  not  at  length 
fail  to  produce  satiety  and  disgust  For  it  is  not  in 
the  bare  affinity  or  congruity  of  sounds,  though  ever 
BO  well  adjusted,  combined,  or  uttered,  that  the  ear 
can  long  nnd  satisfaction :  this  is  experienced  by 
those  who  study  tliat  branch  of  musical  science 
known  by  the  name  of  continued  or  thorough  bass, 
the  private  practice  whereof,  whether  it  be  on  the 
organ,  harpsichord,  arch-lute,  or  any  other  instrument 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  in  a  short  time  becomes 
irksome.  But  the  invention  of  the  different  measures 
for  time,  together  with  the  pauses  or  rests,  and  also 
of  the  ligatures,  gave  rise  to  another  species,  in 
which  the  rigorous  opposition  of  point  to  point  was 
dispensed  with ;  and  this  relaxation  of  a  rule  which, 
while  it  was  observed,  held  the  invention  in  fetters, 
gave  rise  to  those  other  species  of  harmony  above- 
enumerated,  improperly  called  counterpoint. 

The  Gontrapunctus  diminutus  was  evidently  the 
first  improvement  of  the  Gontrapunctus  simplex,  in 
which  it  is  observable  that  the  notes  opposed  in  the 
Ganto  Fermo  are  more  in  number,  and  consequently 
less  in  value,  than  the  latter  of  this  species.  The 
following,  though  not  a  very  ancient  compoBition, 
may  serve  as  an  example : — 
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This  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  little 
points,  imitations,  colligations  of  notes,  and  responsive 
passages,  not  so  elegant  in  their  structure  and  con- 
trivance as,  but  somewhat  resembling,  the  fugue  of 
modem  times. 

The  rudiments  of  this  species  are  discernible  in 
the  following  Kyrie,  said  to  have  been  composed 
about  the  year  1473  :— ♦ 


CANTO   FIGURATO. 


^,=;4=^i:xJ[I^a.   II   ■    rr^-^^fc^SL-;^    .TTT 


Ky  -  ri  -  e      o 


ley -son. 


Ky  -  ri  -  6    0 


lei  -  80D,  Kyri-o 


leison. 


To  this  latter  kind  of  music  were  given  the  epithets 
of  Figurate,  Coloured,  and  many  others  of  the  like 
import.  The  Italians  to  this  day  call  it  Canto 
Figurato,  and  oppose  it  to  Contrapunto  or  counter- 
point. Other  countries  have  relaxed  the  signification 
of  the  word  Descant,  and  have  given  that  name  to 
counterpoint;  and  the  two  kinds  are  now  distin- 
guished by  the  appellations  of  Plain  and  Figurate 
descant 

From  hence  it  appears  that  the  word  Descant, 
considered  as  a  noun,  has  acquired  a  secondary  signi- 
fication ;  and  that  it  is  now  used  to  denote  any  kind 
of  musical  composition  of  more  parts  than  one ;  and 
as  to  the  verb  formed  from  it,  it  has,  like  many 
others,  acquired  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  in  the 
following  passage :— ^ 

'  And  Descant  on  mine  own  deformity.' 

Shakespearef  Rich,  III, 

But  neither  can  its  original  meaning  be  understood, 
nor  the  propriety  and  elegance  of  the  above  figure 
be  discerned,  without  a  clear  and  precise  idea  of  the 
nature  of  descant,  properly  so  called. 

If  we  compute  the  distance  in  respect  of  time 
between  the  last  improvement  of  the  Cantus  Eccle- 
siasticus  by  St.  Gregory,  and  the  invention  of  the 
Cantus  Mensurabilis  by  Franco,  it  will  be  found  to 
include  nearly  five  hundred  years ;  and  although  that 
period  produced  a  great  number  of  writers  on  the 
9ubject  of  music  whose  names  and  works  have  herein 


before  been  mentioned  in  chronological  order,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  least  effort  was  made  by  any  of 
them  towards  such  an  improvement  as  that  of  Franco, 
which  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at  as  the  ratio  of 
accents,  which  is  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the 
term  Prosody,  was  understood  to  a  tolerable  degree 
of  exactness,  even  after  the  general  declension  of 
literature;  and  long  before  the  commencement  of 
that  period  was  deemed,  as  it  is  now,  a  necessary 
part  of  grammar.  St.  Austin  has  written  a  treatise 
on  the  various  measures  of  the  ancient  verse,  and  our 
countryman  Bede  has  written  a  discourse  De  Metrica 
Ratione ;  but  it  seems  that  neither  of  them  ever 
thought  of  applying  the  ratio  of  long  and  short 
measures  to  music,  abstracted  from  verse. 

Neither  can  it  be  reasonably  inferred  from  any 
thing  that  Isaac  Vossius  has  said  in  his  treatise  De 
Poematimi  Cantu  et  Viribus  Rythmi,  admitting  all 
that  he  has  advanced  in  it  to  be  true,  that  the  Ryth- 
mopoieia  of  the  ancients  had  any  immediate  relation 
to  Music  :  it  should  rather  seem  by  his  own  testimony 
to  refer  solely  to  the  Poetry  of  the  ancients,  and  to 
be  as  much  a  branch  of  grammar  as  prosody  is  at 
this  day.  This  however  is  certain  that  the  ancient 
method  of  notation  appears  to  be  calculated  for  no 
other  end  than  barely  to  signify  the  diversities  of 
sounds  in  respect  of  their  acuteness  and  ^avity.  Nor 
do  any  of  the  fragments  of  ancient  music  now  extant 

«  Martioi,  Storia  della  Muiica,  torn.  I.  ptg.  188. 
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furnish  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  respective 
lengths  of  the  sounds^  other  than  the  metre  of  the 
verses  to  which  they  are  adapted.  It  may  perhaps 
be  urged  as  a  reason  for  the  practice  of  adjusting  the 
measures  of  the  music  by  those  of  the  verse,  rather 
than  the  measures  of  the  verse  by  those  of  the  music, 
that  the  distinction  of  long  and  short  times  or  quan- 
tities could  not  with  propriety  be  referred  to  music  : 
but  this  is  to  suppose  that  music  merely  instrumental 
has  no  force  or  efficacy  save  what  arises  from  affinity 
of  sound;  the  contrary  whereof  is  at  this  day  so 
manifest,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  question  it : 
nay  the  strokes  on  an  anvil  have  a  metrical  ratio,  and 
the  most  uniform  monotony  may  be  so  broken  into 
various  quantities,  and  these  may  again  be  so  com- 
bined as  to  form  a  distinct  species  capable  of  producing 
wonderful  effects. 

If  this  should  be  doubted,  let  it  be  considered  that 
the  Drum,  which  has  no  other  claim  to  a  place  among 
the  pulsatile  musical  instruments,  than  that  it  is 
capable  of  expressing  the  various  measures  and 
modifications  of  time,  owes  all  its  energy  to  that 
which  in  poetry  would  be  called  Metre,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  regular  and  orderly  commixture 
of  long  and  short  quantities ;  but  who  can  hear  these 
uttered  by  the  instrument  now  speaking  of,  who  can 
attend  to  that  artful  interchange  of  measures,  which 
it  is  calculated  to  express,  and  that  in  a  regular  sub- 
jection to  metrical  laws,  without  feeling  that  he  is 
acted  upon  like  a  mere  machine  ? 

With  the  utmost  propriety  therefore  does  our  great 
dramatic  poet  style  this  instrument  the  Spirit-stirring 
drum ;  and  with  no  less  policy  do  those  act  who  trust 
to  its  efficacy  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and  use  it  as  the 
means  of  exciting  that  passion  which  the  most 
eloquent  oration  imaginable  would  fail  to  inspire.* 

•  It  leeras  that  the  old  English  inarch  of  the  foot  was  fonnerly  in 
high  ettimation,  as  well  abroad  as  with  us ;  its  characteristic  is  diniitj 
and  gravity,  in  which  respect  it  differs  greatly  from  the  French,  which, 
as  it  is  given  by  Mersennus,  is  brisk  and  alert.  Sir  Roger  WOUams, 
a  gallant  Low*oonntry  soldier  of  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  who  has 
therefore  a  place  among  the  worthies  of  Lloyd  and  Winstanley,  had 
once  a  conversation  on  this  subject  wltn  marshal  Biron,  a  French 
general.  The  marshal  observed  that  the  English  march  being  beaten 
by  the  drum  was  slow,  heavy,  and  sluggish:  *That  may  be  true,' 
answered  Sir  Roger,  'but  slow  as  it  is,  it  has  traversed  your  master's 
'  country  from  one  end  to  the  other.'  This  bon  mot  is  recorded  in  one 
of  those  little  entertaining  books,  written  by  Crouch  the  bookseller  in 
the  Poultry,  and  published  about  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy,  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Robert  Burton ;  the  book  here  referred  to  is  entitled 
Admirable  Curiosities,  Rarities,  and  Wonders  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland ;  the  story  is  to  be  met  with  in  pag.  5,  of  it,  but  where  else  is 
not  said. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  late  alterations  in  the  discipline  and 
wierciae  of  our  troops,  and  the  introduction  of  fifes  and  other  instru- 
ments into  our  martial  music,  it  is  said  that  the  old  English  march  is 
stm  in  use  with  the  foot.  Mr.  Walpole  has  been  very  happy  in  dis- 
eoveiing  a  manuscript  on  parchment,  purporting  to  be  a  warrant  of 
Charles  I.,  directing  the  revival  of  the  march  agreeably  to  the  form 
thereto  subjoined  in  musical  notes  signed  by  his  mi^ty,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  the  then  earl  marshal.  This 
curious  manuscript  was  fbund  by  the  present  earl  of  Huntingdon  in  an 
old  chest,  and  as  the  parchment  has  at  one  comer  the  arms  of  Mb  lord- 
ship's predecessor,  then  living,  Mr.  Walpole  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
order  was  sent  to  all  lords  lieutenants  of  counties. 

The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  the  warrant,  and  of  the  musiealooteaof 
the  march,  taken  fnaa  the  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
vol.  I.  pag..  201  :— 

*  CHARLES  REX 
.  'Whereas  the  ancient  custome  of  nations  hath  ever  bene  to  um  one 
'  certaine  and  constant  forme  of  march  in  the  wartes,  whereby  to  be  dla- 
'tinguished  one  from  another.  And  the  march  of  this  our  English 
■  naoon,  so  fiunous  in  all  the  hononrsble  atohievements  and  glorious 
•  wsrres  of  this  our  Ungdome  in  ibrraigne  parts  [being  bv  the  appro- 
bation of  strangers  themselves  confiBst  and  acknowledged  the  best  of  all 


masehesl  was  through  the  negligence  and  carelessness  of  drummers, 
and  by  long  disoonttnuance  so  altered  and  changed  from  the  aneient 
gnvitte  and  majertie  thereof,  as  it  was  in  danger  utterly  to  have  bene 


It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  foregoing  de- 
duction of  the  improvements  made  in  music,  counter- 
point was  mentioned  as  the  last  that  preceded  the 
invention  of  the  Cantns  Mensurabilis.  To  shew  the 
importance  of  this  last,  it  was  necessary  to  state  the 
defects  in  that  species  of  harmony  which  admitted  of 
no  metrical  variety.  It  was  also  necessary  in  the 
next  place  to  shew  that  although  the  Rythmopoieia 
of  the  ancients  has  long  ceased  to  be  understood,  yet 
that  the  rudiments  of  it  subsist  even  now  in  the 
prosody  of  the  grammarians.  Seeing  then  that  the 
art  of  combining  long  and  short  quantities,  and  the 
subjecting  them  to  metrical  laws  was  at  all  times 
known,  it  may  be  asked  wherein  did  the  merit  of 
Franco's  invention  consist  ?  The  answer  is,  in  the 
transferring  of  metre  from  poetry  or  verse  to  mere 
sound ;  and  in  the  invention  of  a  system  of  notation, 
by  means  whereof  all  the  possible  modifications  of 
time  are  definable,  and  that  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
exactness. 

But  the  merit  of  Franco's  invention,  and  the  sub- 
sequent improvement  of  it  by  De  Muris  and  other 
writers,  are  best  to  be  judged  of  by  their  consequences, 
which  were  the  union  of  the  Melopoieia  with  the 
Bythmopoieia,  or,  in  other  words.  Melody  and  Metre ; 
and  from  hence  sprang  all  those  various  species  of 
counterpoint,  which  are  included  under  the  general 


*  lost  and  forgotten.  It  pleased  our  late  deare  brother  prince  Henry  to 
'  revive  and  rectifle  the  same  by  ordayning  an  establishment  of  one 
'certaine  measure,  which  was  beaten  in  his  presence  at  Greenwich, 
'  anno  1610.  In  confirmation  whereof  wee  are  graciously  pleased,  at  the 
'  instance  and  humble  aute  of  our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved 
'  cousin  and  counsellor  Edward  viscount  Wimbledon,  to  set  down  and 
'  ordaine  this  present  establishment  hereunder  expressed.  Willing  and 
' commandingall  drummers  within  our kingdome of  England  and  prin- 
'  dpalitie  of  Wales  exactly  and  precisely  to  observe  the  same,  as  well  in 

*  this  our  kingdome,  as  abroad  in  the  service  of  any  Ibrraigne  prince  or 

*  state,  without  any  addition  or  alteration  whatsoever.    To  the  end  that 

*  so  ancient,  famous,  and  commendable  a  custome  may  be  preserved  as  a 


*  patteme  and  precedent  to  all  posteritie.    Given  at  our  palace  of  West- 
<  minster  the  seventh  day  of  February,  in  the  s 

*  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland. 


VOLUNTARY  before  the  MARCH. 


Pou  tou  pou  tou  pou  R  pou  ton  poupou  toupou  R  poung. 

The  MARCH. 

O 


^z=i-=izzi: 


Pou 


Pou 


tou 


poung. 


i=i=i=i: 


Pou         tou         Pou 


^=i-^ 


poung. 
Ok 


pou  tou 


poung. 


R    R  pou  tou  R  pou  tou  pou  R  tou  pou  R  poung. 


4=i=L^ 


R  R  R  R  poung. 

.^JUU-U-U-d;4^4  1iTiii.! 

R   R  Rpou  R   R  pou  tou  pou   R  toupou  R  poung  potang. 

'Subscribed  ARUNDELL  8t  SURREY. 

*  This  is  a  true  copie  of  the  original,  signed  by  his  Majestic 

'  El?.  NORGATE,  Windsor. 
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appellation  of  Canto  Fi^rato.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  improvement  of  counterpoint,  which,  as  has 
been  already  shewn,  was  originally  simple,  and  con- 
sisted in  a  strict  opposition  of  note  to  note,  is  visible 
in  that  which  is  termed  Con trapunctus  iminutus  sive 
floridus,  wherein  the  notes  in  one  part,  the  plain-song 
for  instance,  are  opposed  by  others  of  a  less  value, 
but  corresponding  to  the  former  in  the  general 
measure  of  its  constituent  sounds,  of  which  kind 
of  composition  an  example  has  herein  before  been 
given.  The  subsequent  improvements  on  this  in- 
vention have  been  shewn  to  be,  the  Canto  Figurato, 
Canon,  and  other  kinds  of  symphoniacal  composition^ 
all  which  are  evidently  the  offspring  of  the  Cantus 
Mensurabilis,  an  invention  so  much  the  more  to  be 
valued,  as  it  has  rendered  that  fund  of  harmonical 
and  metrical  combination  almost  infinite  in  its  extent, 
which  else  must  long  ago  have  been  exhausted. 

If  we  take  a  view  of  music  in  the  state  in  which 
Guido  lefl  it,  it  will  be  found  to  have  derived  all  its 
power  and  efficacy  from  the  coincidence  of  sounds, 
and  that  those  sounds  being  regulated  by  even  and 
uniform  measures,  though  they  might  be  grateful  to 
the  ear,  which  is  delighted  with  harmony  even  in 
cases  where  it  refers  to  nothing  beyond  itself,  must 
necessarily  fail  of  producing  those  effects  which  follow 
from  their  being  subjected  to  metrical  regulations. 

Proofs  abundant  of  these  effects  might  be  adduced 
from  the  compositions  of  the  last  century,  as  namely, 
Carissimi,  Stradella,  Gasparini,  and  others  of  the 
Italians,  and  our  own  Purcell,  but  were  these  wanting, 
and  no  evidence  subsisted  of  the  benefits  which  have 
resulted  to  music  from  the  union  of  harmonv  and 
metre,  those  of  Handel  are  an  irrefragable  testimony 
of  the  fact,  the  force  and  energy  of  whose  most 
studied  works  is  resolvable  into  a  judicious  selection 
of  measures  calculated  to  sooth  or  animate,  to  at- 
temper or  inflame,  in  short  to  do  with  the  human 
mind  whatever  he  meant  to  do. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  the  Cantus 
Mensurabilis,  and  also  of  Descant,  the  knowledge 
whereof  is  alsolutely  necessary  to  the  understanding 
the  writers  who  succeeded  John  De  Muris,  it  remains 
to  give  an  account  of  a  number  of  valuable  tracts, 
composed,  as  it  is  conceived,  subsequent  to  the  time 
when  he  lived  and  of  the  final  establishment  of  an 
harmonical  and  metrical  theory  by  Franchinus. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  work 
of  a  manuscript,  to  which,  for  the  want  of  another 
title,  that  of  the  Cotton  MS.  has  been  given,  and  also 
of  another,  for  distinction-sake  called  the  manuscript 
of  Waltham  Holy  Cross.  The  former  of  these  is 
now  rendered  useless  by  the  fire  that  happened  at 
Ashbumham-house.  But  before  this  disastrous  event 
a  copy  thereof,  not  so  complete  as  could  be  wished, 
as  wanting  many  of  the  diagrams  and  examples  in 
notes  occasionally  inserted  by  way  of  illustration, 
had  been  procured  and  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  Dr.  Pepusch.  As  to  the  other  manuscript,  that 
of  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  it  formerly  belonged  to 
some  person  who  was  so  much  a  friend  to  learning 
as  to  oblige  Dr.  Pepusch  with  permission  to  copy  it, 
and  his  copy  thereof  is  extant.    The  original  is  now 


the  property  of  Mr.  West,  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Society,  who,  actuated  by  the  same  generous  spirit  as 
the  former  owner,  has  vouchsafed  the  use  of  it  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  work.  These  assistances  afford 
the  means  of  giving  an  account  of  a  number  of  curious 
tracts  on  the  subject  of  music,  which  hardly  any  of 
the  writers  on  that  science  seem  ever  to  have  seen, 
and  which  perhaps  are  now  no  where  else  to  be 
found. 

The  first  of  these  manuscripts  contains  tracts  by 
different  authors,  most  of  whom  seem  to  have  been 
well  skilled  in  t^e  less  abstruse  parts  of  the  science. 
The  compiler  of  this  work  is  unknown,  but  the  time 
when  it  was  completed  appears  by  the  following  note 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  tract : — 

*  Finito  libro  reddatur  gloria  Christo.     Expliciunt 

*  Regulse  cum  additionibus :  finit«die  Veneris  proximo 
'  ante  Pentecost,  anno  domini  millesimo  tricentislmo 

*  vicesimo  sexto,  et  cs&tera.  Amen.'  , 

Of  the  first  tract,  which  bears  the  title  of  *  Regulte 
'cum  maximis  magistri  Franconis,  cum  additioni- 
'bus  aliorum  Musicorum,  compilatss  a  Roberto  de 
'  Handlo,'  some  mention  has  already  been  made ;  and 
as  to  Franco,  the  author  of  the  Rules  and  Maxims,  an 
account  of  him,  of  his  country,  and  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  has  also  been  given.*  Of  his  commentator 
De  Handlo,  bishop  Tanner  has  taken  some  notice  in 
his  Bibliotheca ;  but  as  his  account  refers  solely  to 
the  manuscript  now  before  us,  the  original  whereof 
it  is  probable  he  had  seen,  it  seems  that  he  was  un- 
able to  say  more  of  him  than  appears  upon  the  face 
of  this  his  work. 

As  to  the  commentary,  it  is  written  in  dialogue ; 
the  speakers  are  Franco  himself  and  De  Handlo,  and 
other  occasional  interlocutors.  The  subject  of  it  is 
the  art  of  denoting  the  time  or  duration  of  musical 
sounds  by  characters,  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  it  contains  the  substance  of  what 
Johannes  De  Muris  taught  concerning  that  matter. 
It  consists  of  thirteen  divisions  or  Rubrics,  as  the 
author  terms  them,  from  their  being  in  red  characters, 
the  titles  whereof  with  the  substance  of  each  are  as 
follow : — 

Rubric  I.  Of  the  Long,  Breve,  and  Semibreve, 
and  of  the  manner  of  dividing  them. 

Rubric  IL  Of  the  Long,  the  Semi- long, f  and 
their  value,  and  of  the  Double  Long. 

Rubric  III.  How  to  distinguish  the  Long  from 
the  Semi-long,  and  the  Breve  from  the  Semibreve ; 
and  of  the  Pauses  corresponding  with  each ;  and  of 
the  equality  of  the  Breve  and  the  Breve  altera. 

Rubric  IV.  Of  Semibreves,  and  Uieir  equality 
and  inequality,  and  of  the  division  of  the  Modes 
[of  time]  and  how  many  ought  to  be  assumed. 

Under  this  head  the  author  mentions  one  Petrus 
De  Cruce  as  a  composer  of  motetts ;  the  names  of 
Petrus  Le  Visor,  and  Johannes  De  Ghirlandia  also 
occur  as  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue. 

*  Supra,  pag.  176,  to  which  mur  be  added  Uiat  in  the  Index  of  Authors, 
at  the  end  of  Martini's  first  volume,  is  the  following  article  t  'P&Ay- 
'cosfus  Paristensis.     Ars  Cantus  Measutabllis.     Codex  Anhioalaiias 

*  signat  D.  5,  in  fol.'  whioh  is  probably  no  oUm  than  a  copy  of  the  tsaeca 
there  ascribed  to  him. 

t  This  k  but  another  name  for  the  breve. 
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Babrio  V.  Of  the  LoBge  which  exceed  in  valiie 
a  doable  Long. 

This  rubric  exhibits  a  species  of  notation  unknown 
to  us  at  this  day,  namely,  a  single  character  encreased 
in  its  value  by  the  encrease  of  its  magnitude.  A 
practice  which  will  be  best  understood  ^m  the 
author's  own  words,  which  are  these : — '  A  figure 
'having  three  quadrangles  in  it  is  called  a  triple 
*  long,  that  is  to  say  a  note  of  three  perfections ;  if 
'  it  has  four,  it  is  called  quadruple,  that  is  a  note  of 
'  four  perfections ;  and  so  on  to  nine,  but  no  &rther. 
'  See  the  figures  of  all  the  l(mgs  as  they  appear  here : — 

MPHPlllUlnnil  QSSZCl fiZBBS  linnliil 

Eubric  VI.  Of  the  beginnings  of  Ligatures  and 
Obliquities,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  found. 

A  Ligature  is  here  defined  to  be  a  mass  of  figures, 
either  in  a  right  or  an  oblique  direction ;  and  an 
Obliquity  is  said  to  be  a  solid  union  or  connexion  of 
two  ascending  or  descending  notes  in  one.  Here 
follow  examples,  from  the  author,  of  each : — 

LIGATURES. 


OBLIQUITIES. 


Of  ligatures,  and  also  of  obliquities,  some  are  here 
said  to  be  with  propriety,  others  without  propriety, 
and  others  with  an  opposite  propriety ;  these  species 
are  severally  known  by  their  beginnings.  The  matter 
of  this  rubric,  and  the  commentary  on  it  are  of  very 
little  import 

It  is  farther  said  that  no  additional  mark  or  cha- 
racter is  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  an  ascending 
obliquity,  except  a  Plica,  a  word  which  in  this  place 
si^S&es  that  perpendicular  stroke  which  is  the  ter- 
mination of  such  characters  as  the  long. 

Rubric  VIL  To  know  the  terminations  of  the 
ligatures.  The  beginnings  and  terminations  of  liga- 
tures, and  also  of  obliquities,  declare  the  nature  of 
the  time,  whether  it  be  perfect  or  imperfect ;  or,  as 
we  should  now  say,  duple  or  triple. 

Rubric  VIII.  Teaches  also  to  know  the  termina- 
tions of  the  ligatures. 

Rubric  IX.  Concerning  the  Conjunctions  of  semi- 
breves,  and  of  the  figures  or  ligatures  with  which  such 
semibreves  may  be  joined. 

Here  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Admetns  de 
Aureliana,  who,  as  also  the  singers  of  Navemia,  the 
name  of  a  country  which  puzzled  Morley,  and  which 
probably  means  Navarre,  are  said  to  have  conjoined 
Minoratas  and  Minims  together. 

Rubric  X.   How  the  Plicas  are  formed  in  ligatures 


and  obliquities,  and  in  what  manner  a  plicated  long 
becomes  an  erect  long. 

Rubric  XI.    Concerning  the  value  of  the  Plicas. 

Rubric  XII.    Concerning  the  Pauses. 

The  pauses  are  here  said  to  be  six  in  number,  the 
first  of  three  times,  the  second  of  two,  and  the  third 
of  one.  The  fourth  is  of  two  third  parts,  and  the 
fifth  one  third  part  of  one  time.  As  to  the  sixth  it 
is  said  to  be  of  no  time,  and  that  it  is  better  called  an 
immeasurable  pause,  and  that  the  use  of  it  is  to  shew 
that  the  last  note  but  one  must  be  held  out,  although 
but  a  breve  or  semibreve.  The  characters  of  the 
pauses  are  also  thus  described :  a  pause  of  three  times 
covers  three  spaces,  or  the  value  of  three,  namely, 
two  and  two  halves,  A ;  a  pause  of  two  times  covers 
two  spaces  or  one  entire  space,  and  two  halves,  B ; 
a  pause  of  one  time  covers  one  space  or  two  halves, 
C;  a  pause  of  two  perfections  of  one  time  covers 
only  two  parts  of  one  time,  D ;  a  pause  of  the  third 
part  of  one  time  covers  the  third  part  of  one  space  E ; 
a  pause,  which  is  said  to  be  immeasurable  F,  is  called 
the  end  of  the  punctums,  and  covers  four  spaces,  their 
five  forms  appear  here : — 


=l^EI: 


:i 


In  this  rubric  the  colloquium  is  between  Franco, 
Jacobus  de  Navemia,  and  the  above-named  Johannes 
de  Qarlandia. 

Rubric  XITL  How  the  Measures  or  Modes  of 
time  are  formed. 

Here  it  is  laid  down  that  there  are  five  modes  of 
time  used  by  the  modems,  the  first  consisting  of  all 
perfect  longs,  as  the  following  motet : — 

In  Bethleem 

The  second  mode  consists  of  a  breve,  a  long,  and 
a  breve,  as  in  this  example : — 


-1-«-1- 


:=* 


The  third  of  a  long,  two  breves  and  a  long,  as  in 
this  motet :  only  it  is  to  be  observed  that  to  this 
mode  belongs  a  pause  of  three  times,  a  long  going 
before : — 


Quid  mi  •  ra  •  lis   par-torn  vir  -  gi  -  ne  -  nm. 

The  fourth  mode  is  of  two  breves,  a  long,  and  two 
breves,  as  here : — 

■X-m  *   1    ■  *   T    1  *~T  *    ■   *   T" 
Bo-su-la  prima- la   sal-ve  Jea-se  vir-ga-la. 

and  to  it  belongs  a  pause  of  three  times.  After  this 
designation  of  the  fourth  mode  there  occurs  a  caution, 
which  will  doubtless  appear  somewhat  singular, 
namely,  that  care  must  be  taken  that  in  the  singing 
the  notes  be  not  expressed  in  a  lascivious  manner. 
The  fifth  mode  consists  of  breves  and  semibreves  of 
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both  kinds,  that  is  to  say,  perfect  and  imperfect,  as 
appears  in  the  following  example  : — 


^-^^^^^^•=±=E=^*  ♦    ♦-»= 


Ag-mi-na   ii-de-li-um  Ka-to  -  ri-na, 


novum  mc-Ioa  prome-re,  Be-gi-na  Begni  glo-ri-e, 


Eg3 


=i=<= 


So -la  sal-ve  siu-gu  -  la-ris    gratie. 

From  this  mode,  it  is  said,  proceed  a  great  number 
of  melodies  or  airs,  the  names  whereof  can  scarcely 
be  rendered  in  English,  as  namely,  Hockets,  * 
Rnndelli,  Balladea,  Coreae,  Cantusfracti,  Estampetae, 
Floriturae.  It  seems  that  these  five  modes  may  be 
mixed  or  used  interchangeably,  in  which  respect 
they  agree  with  the  modes  in  use  at  this  day.  The 
whole  of  the  explanation  of  this  last  rubric  comes 
from  the  mouth  of  De  Handle,  the  author  of  the 
tract,  which  he  concludes  with  words  to  this  purpose  : 
'Every  mode  of  measures,  and  every  measure  of 
'cantus  is  included  in  the  above  five  modes  and 
'rules,  and  maxims  for  their  use  and  application 
'  might  be  given  without  end ;  nevertheless  attend 

*  to  the  instructions  contained  in  this  small  volume. 

*  All  that  now  hear  me  are  singers,  therefore  pray 
'  fervently  to  God  for  the  life  of  the  writer.     Amen.' 

CHAP.  LII. 

To  the  tract  of  De  Handle,  the  next  in  order  that 
occurs  is  a  discourse  by  an  anonymous  author,  entitled 
'Tractatus  diversarum  Figurarum  per  quas  dulcis 

*  Modis  discantantur,*t  to  appearance  a  compendium 
of  the  doctrine  of  De  Muris,  containing  in  the  begin- 
ning of  it  a  remarkable  eulogium  on  him  by  the 
name  of  Egidius  de  Muris,  or  de  Morino,  viz.,  that 
he,  as  it  pleased  God,  most  carefully,  and  to  his 
great  glory,  searched  into  and  improved  the  musical 
art.  So  that  the  characters,  namely,  the  double 
Long  ^S|,  Long  &4,  Breve  ^  Semibreve  ♦,  Minim  |» 
are  now  made  manifest. 

Herein  also  are  treated  of  the  pauses  or  rests, 
which,  as  well  as  the  characters  to  denote  the  length 
or  duration  of  the  several  notes,  are  said  to  be  of 
his  invention;  also  of  the  several  methods  of  augmen- 
tation in  the  value  of  the  notes  by  a  point,  and 
diminution  by  a  variation  of  the  character  in  respect 
of  colour,  that  is  to  say,  either  by  making  it  black 
or  red,  full  or  void,  or  by  making  it  with  a  tail  or 
without,  are  here  enumerated.  Next  follow  certain 
precepts,  tending  to  facilitate  the  practice  of  descant, 
whereby  it  appears  that  the  tenor  being  in  one  mode 

*  An  explanation  of  this  strange  word  will  be  met  with  in  a  sub- 


sequent page. 

t  This  tract  contalna  most  evidentlf  as 
of  De  Muris  on  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis,  but  by  an  unaccountable  mis- 


'  This  tract  contalna  most  evidently  a  summary  of  the  improvements 


take  he  Is  here  called  Egidius  Instead  of  Johannes,  a  name  which  doea 
not  once  occur  in  any  of  the  authors  that  have  been  consulted  in  the 
course  of  this  work.  We  must  therefore  look  on  the  character  above 
given  of  Giles,  to  be  intended  for  John,  De  Muris.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Casley,  by  a  mistake  of  a  different  kind,  looked  upon  this  tract  as  having 
been  written  by  Giles  Do  Muris.  See  his  Catalogue,  pag.  320;  but  Dr. 
Pepusch's  copy,  for  the  original  has  been  resorted  to  and  appears  to  be 
not  legible,  contains  the  fbilowlng  rubric  title  of  the  tract  in  question: 
*  Alioi  Tiactatulns  de  Muaiea  incerto  Authorc.' 


of  measure  or  time,  the  descant  may  be  anoUier; 
this  may  be  conceived,  if  it  be  understood  that  the 
metres  coincide  in  the  general  division  of  Uiem, 
otherwise  it  seems  to  be  absolutely  impossible. 

The  use  of  red  characters  is  but  barely  hinted  at 
in  the  tract  now  citing :  indeed  the  author  does  no 
more  than  intimate  that  where  it  is  necessary  to 
diminish  the  value  of  notes  by  a  third  part^  making 
those  imperfect  which  else  would  be  perfect,  it  may 
be  done  either  by  evacuating  them,  or  making  them 
red,  *when  the  writer  has  wherewithal  to  do  so.* 

This  kind  of  alteration  in  the  value  by  a  change 
in  the  colour  of  notes,  occurs  frequently  in  old  com- 
positions, and  is  mentioned  by  most  authors,  who 
when  they  speak  of  the  diversity  of  colours  mention 
black  full  and  black  void,  and  red  full  and  red  void : 
Nevertheless  in  a  very  curious  ancient  poem,  entitled 
A  Treatise  betweene  Trouth  and  Information,  printed 
at  the  end  of  Skelton's  works,  there  is  the  following 
passage,  whereby  it  may  seem  that  Vert  or  Green, 
was  also  used  among  musicians  to  note  a  diversity 
of  character : — 

In  mufyke  I  have  lemed  iiii  colors  as  this, 

Blake,  ful  blake,  Verte,  and  in  lykewyie  redde  | 

By  thefe  colors  many  fubtill  alteracions  there  is, 
That  wii  begile  one  tho  in  conying  he  be  well  fped^ 

The  author  of  this  poem  was  William  Cornysh, 
of  the  royal  chapel  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
a  man  so  eminent  for  his  skill  in  music,  that  Morley 
has  assigned  him  a  place  in  his  catalogue  of  £lnglish 
musicians,  an  honour,  which,  to  judge  of  him  by 
many  of  his  compositions  now  extant,  he  seems  to 
have  well  deserved;  and  these  considerations  do 
naturally  induce  a  suspicion,  if  not  a  belief,  that 
notwithstanding  the  silence  of  other  writers  in  this 
respect.  Green  characters  might  sometimes  be  made 
use  of  in  musical  notation. 

But  a  little  reflection  on  the  passage  will  suggest 
an  emendation  that  renders  it  consistent  with  what 
others  have  said  on  the  subject  In  short,  if  we  read 
and  point  it  thus : — 

In  mufyke  I  have  lemed  iiii  colors ;  as  this, 
Blake  ful,  blake  voidej  and  in  lykewife  redde, 

it  is  perfectly  intelligible  and  is  sound  musical 
doctrine. 

The  next  in  order  of  the  tracts  contained  in  the 
Cotton  manuscript  is  a  very  copious,  elaborate,  and 
methodical  discourse  on  ^e  science  of  music  in 
general,  by  an  unknown  author.  The  initial  words 
of  it  are  '  Pro  aliquali  notitia  de  musica  habenda :' 
it  begins  with  the  etymology  of  the  word  music, 
which  he  says  is  derived  either  from  the  Muses,  or 
from  the  Greek  word  Moys,  signifying  water,  because 
without  water  or  moisture  no  sweetness  of  soimd 
can  subsist.:|:    Boetius*s  division  of  music  into  mun« 

X  That  there  is  such  a  Greek  word  as  Koys  does  not  anywhere  appear. 
Klrcher,  who  adopts  this  fisr-fetched  etymology  of  the  word  Musie,  says 
that  it  is  an  Hebrew  appellation,  Musurg.  torn.  X.  pag.  44.,  but  in  this  he 
elsewhere  contradicts  himself,  by  asserung  that  It  is  an  ancient  Egyptian 
or  Coptic  word ;  and  this  Is  rather  to  be  credited  because  it  is  said  in 
scripture  that  Moaes,  or  as  he  is  also  called,  Moysen,  was  ao  named  be> 
cause  he  was  taken  out  of  the  water.  £xod.  chap.  ii.  ver.  10.,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  name  was  giren  him,  not  by  his  Hebrew  parents, 
but  by  Pharaoh's  daughter,  an  Egyptian  princess. 

The  meaning  of  the  abore  passage  is  very  obecure,  unless  it  be  known 
that  the  ancient  Egyptian  Utui  or  pipes  were  made  of  the  reeds  and 
papyrus  growing  on  the  banks  of  tne  river  Nile,  or  in  other  marshy 
plaoes ;  wherefore  it  is  said  that  without  water,  the  efflcfent  caose  oC 
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dane,  humano,  and  instrumental,  is  here  adopted. 
The  first,  says  this  author,  results  from  the  orderly 
effects  of  the  elements,  the  seasons,  and  the  planets. 
The  second  is  evident  in  the  constitution  and  union 
of  the  soul  and  hody.  And  the  third  is  produced 
hy  the  human  voice,  or  the  action  of  human  organs 
on  certain  instruments.  He  next  proceeds  to  give 
directions  for  the  making  of  a  monochord,  which  as 
they  differ  but  little  from  those  of  Guide,  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  repeat.  It  is  however  worth  ob- 
serving, that  he  recommends  for  that  purpose  some 
instrument  emitting  sound  as  a  Viol  [Vielle,  Fr.] 
a  circumstance  that  in  some  sort  ascertains  the 
antiquity  of  that  instrument,  of  which  there  are  now 
so  many  species,  and  which  is  probably  of  French 
invention. 

He  next  proceeds  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
consonances,  in  which  it  is  evident  that  he  follows 
Boetius.  Indeed  we  may  conclude  that  his  intelli- 
gence is  derived  from  the  Latin  writers  only,  and 
not  from  the  Greeks;  not  only  because  the  Greek 
language  was  very  little  understood,  even  among  the 
learned  of  those  times,  but  also  because  this  author 
himself  has  shewn  his  ignorance  of  it  in  a  definition 
given  by  him  of  the  word  Ditone,  which  says  he, 
is  compounded  of  Dia,  a  word  signifying  Two,  and 
Tones,  a  Tone,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  it  is 
a  composition  of  Dis,  twice,  and  Tonas;  and  that 
the  Greek  preposition  Dia,  answers  to  the  English 
by,  wherefore  we  say  Diapason,  by  all;  Diapente, 
by  five ;  Diatessaron,  by  four. 

After  ascertaining  the  difference  between  b  and  J], 
he  proceeds  to  a  brief  explication  of  the  genera  of 
the  ancients,  the  characters  of  the  three  he  thus 
discriminates :  the  Chromatic  as  soft,  and  conducing 
to  lasciviousness ;  the  Enarmonic  as  hard  and  dis- 
gusting; and  the  Diatonic  as  modest  and  natural; 
and  it  is  to  this  genus  that  the  division  of  the  mono- 
chord  by  tones  and  semitones  is  adapted. 

What  immediately  follows  seems  to  be  little  less 
than  an  abridgement  of  Boetius,  whose  work  De 
Musica,  the  author  seems  to  have  studied  very 
diligently. 

In  the  next  place  he  treats  of  the  plain  cantus  as 
distinguished  from  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis,  which 
he  m^es  to  consist  of  five  parts,  namely,  first  the 
Characters,  with  their  names ;  second,  the  Lines  and 
spaces;  third,  the  Properties;  fourth,  the  Mutations; 
and  fifth,  the  eight  Tropes  or  Modes.  As  to  the 
first,  he  says  they  are  no  other  than  the  seven  Latin 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  which  also  are  called 
Keys,  because  as  a  key  opens  a  lock,  these  open  the 
melody  of  music,  although  V  Greek  is  placed  before 
A,  to  signify  that  music  was  invented  by  the  Greeks. 
He  then  relates,  that  six  names  for  the  notes  were 
given  by  Guide  to  these  seven  letters,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa, 
80L,  LA ;  and  that  he  placed  a  tone  between  ut  and 
BE,  a  semitone  between  mi  and  fa,  a  tone  between 
FA  and  SOL,  and  a  tone  between  sol  and  la,  that  the 

music,  there  can  be  no  sweetness  of  sound.  Martini,  Stor.  deU.  Mus. 
torn.  II.  pag.  i,  Tert  Jnstif  remarks  on  the  crednlity  of  Kircher  in  enter- 
taining this  wild  and  extravagant  conjecture.  The  ntost  probable 
deriyation  of  the  word  music  is  from  Msffat  the  Muses,  who  are  said  to 
have  excelled  in  it,  and  aie  constantly  represented  playing  on  musical 
instruBMBts. 


progression  might  be  according  to  the  diatonic  genus. 
But  because  there  are  more  letters  used  in  the  division 
of  the  monochord  than  there  are  notes  or  syllables ; 
for  no  one  can  ascend  above  la,  nor  descend  below 
UT,  without  a  repetition  of  the  syllables,  seven  deduc- 
tions were  constituted,  which  appoint  the  place  of 
the  syllable  ut,  and  direct  the  application  of  the 
rest  in  an  orderly  succession.  The  place  of  ut  is 
either  at  C,  F,  or  g ;  the  deductions  he  says  might 
be  infinitely  multiplied,  but  seven  are  sufficient  for 
the  human  voice.  It  is  well  known  that  every 
repetition  of  the  letters  in  the  musical  scale  is  sig- 
nified by  a  change,  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the 
character;  for  this  reason  the  author  of  tiie  tract 
now  before  us  observes,  that  immediately  after  C  we 
are  to  take  the  smaller  Roman  letters;  and  in  the 
third  series  we  are  to  use  other  characters  having 
the  same  powers;  we  now  double  the  former  thus 
^f  ^^f  hl]>  ^^*  ^^f  ®®i  ^^*  ^^  ^^  chosen  to  express 
them  by  Gothic  characters,  The  first  series  are 
termed  Graves,  the  second  Acutes,  and  the  last 
Superacutes. 

Having  thus  explained  the  names  and  characters 
of  the  musical  notes,  the  author  proceeds  to  shew 
the  use  of  the  lines  and  spaces,  which  he  does  in 
very  few  words ;  but  as  sufficient  has  been  said  on 
that  subject  by  Guide  himself,  and  the  substance  of 
his  doctrine  is  contained  in  an  abstract  of  his  own 
work  herein-before  given,  what  this  author  has  said 
upon  it  is  here  purposely  omitted.  He  mentions, 
though  without  ascribing  it  to  Guide,  the  invention 
of  the  hand  for  the  instruction  of  boys,  and,  taking 
the  left  for  an  example,  he  directs  the  placing  ut  at 
the  end  of  the  thumb,  and  the  other  notes  in  the 
places  following : — 
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He  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  Proprieties, 
meaning  thereby  not  those  of  the  Cantns  Mensura- 
bilis,  but  of  the  Monochord  ;  and  these  he  defines  to 
be  certain  affections,  from  which  every  cantns  takes 
the  denomination  of  Hard  or  Soft,  according  as  it  is 
determined  by  one  or  other  of  these  characters  J], 
or  b ;  or  Natural,  which  is  when  the  Cantus  is  con- 
tained within  such  a  limit,  namely,  that  of  a  hexa- 
chord,  as  that  neither  the  Vi  hard,  nor  b  soft,  can 
possibly  occur :  to  render  this  intelligible  he  adds, 
that  every  cantus  which  begins  in  b  is  by  sung  by  ]] 
hard  in  F,  by  b  soft,  and  in  0  by  nature.* 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  mutations, 
which  are  necessary,  when  the  six  syllables  are  too 
few  to  express  the  whole  Cantus  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
when  the  cantus  requires  a  conjunction  of  another 
hexachord,  by  certain  diagrams  of  a  circular  form, 
8U]^8ed  to  be  taken  from  a  tract  intitled  Do  Quatuor 
Principalium,f  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  and 
which  diagrams,  to  the  number  of  nineteen,  Morley 
has  given  with  his  own  improvements ;  but  the  whole 
is  a  poor  contrivance,  and  so  much  inferior  to  that 
most  ingenious  one,  representing  the  three  hexa- 

*  To  explain  tbis  matter  a  little  more  fully,  yre  must  borrow  the 
•uistanoe  of  our  coontryman  Morley,  who  in  the  inatructiona  to  Fhilo- 
roathes,  bit  imaginary  pupil,  tells  him  that  *  there  be  three  principal 
keys,  containbig  the  three  natures  or  proprieties  of  singing.'  Which 
position  of  his  occasions  the  following  short  dialogue:— 

*Phi.  Which  be  the  three  properties  of  singing!  Mast,  b  Qnarre, 
'  Properehant,  and  b  Molle.  Phi.  What  is  bQuarre?  Mast.  It  is  a 
'.property  of  singing  wherein  mi  is  alwaies  sung  in  b  ta  >i  mi,  and  is 
alwaies  when  you  sing  ut  in  gamut.  Phi.  What  is  Properchant  f 
'  Mast.  It  is  a  property  of  singing  wherein  you  may  sing  either  pa  or 
'  mi,  in  b  JA  b  mi,  according  as  it  shall  be  marked  b  or  thus,  H  and  is 
*  when  the  vru  in  C  fa  vt.  Phi.  What  if  there  be  no  markeT  Mast. 
'  There  it  is  supposed  to  be  sharpe  b-  Phi.  What  is  b  Molle  r  Mast.  It 
'  is  a  propertie  of  singing,  wherein  fa  must  always  be  sung  in  b  fa  Ij 
'  MI,  and  u  when  the  vt  is  in  F  fa  vt.' 

Upon  this  passage  the  following  is  the  note  of  the  author  i-~ 

"  A  propeme  of  singing  is  nothhig  else  but  the  ____„_____ 
'*  difference  of  plain-songs  caused  by  the  note  in 


"  b  FA  s  MI  haling  the  lulfe  note  either  above  or    •. 
"  belowS  it.    And  it  may  plainly  be  seen  that    L 


*  those  three  properties  have  not  bin  derised  for     p 
-'  prlckt-song ;  for  yon  shal  find  no  song  included 
"  in  so  smal  bounds  as  to  touch  no  b.  And  there- 
"fore  these  plain  songs  which  were  so  conteined 

••were  called  natural!,  because  erery  key  of  their     ' ^— *-— 

*'  six  notes  stood  invariable  the  one  to  the  other,    — — — 

••  howsoever  the  notes  were  named  ;    as  flrom  

•'  d  SOL  KX  to  e  LA  MI,  was  alwaies  a  whole  note,     * 

"  whether  one  did  sing  sol  la,  or  tle  mi,  and  so-forth  of  others.  If  the 
"  b  had  the  semitoninm  under  it,  then  was  it  noted  b,  and  was  termed 
"  b  molle  or  soft ;  if  above  it,  then  was  it  noted  thus  ]],  and  termed 
"b  Quadratnm,  or  b  quarre.  In  an  olde  treatise,  caUed  Tractatus 
"  qnatnor  Prindpallum,  I  find  these  rules  and  verses,  '  Omne  ut  Inci- 
"  piens  in  C  cantatur  per  naturum.  In  F  per  b  molle.  In  g  per  b 
"  qnadratum,'  that  is  every  ut  beglnnmg  in  C  is  sung  by  properchant, 
"  ini  F  by  b  molle  or  flat ;  in  g  by  the  square  \j  or  sharpe.  The  verses 
"  be  these. 

"  C.  naturum  dat  F  b  molle  nunc  tibi  slgnat,  g  quoque 

"  b  durum  tu  semper  habes  caniturum. 
"  Which  if  they  were  no  truer  in  substance  than  they  be  fine  in  words, 
"and  right  in  quantitie  of  syllables,  were  not  much  worth." 

f  This  tract,  the  title  whereof  is  Quatnor,  Principalia  Artfs  Muskse, 
and,  as  it  is  elsewhere  described,  De  quatuor  Prindpiis  Artis  Musicse, 
is  by  Wood,  Hist.  et.  Antiq.  Oxon.  it  5,  and  in  the  Oxford  Catalogue  of 
Manuscripts,  ascribed  to  one  Thomas  Teuksbuiy,  a  Franciscan  of 
Bristol ;  for  what  reason  bishop  Tanner  says  he  does  not  clearly  see ; 
but  upon  looking  into  the  manuscript,  there  appears  at  least  a  colour  for 
Wood\  assertion,  for  the  name  Tho.  de  Tewkesbury  is  written  on  the 
outer  leaf  of  it.  It  is  true,  as  Tanner  says,  BibUoth.  pag.  707,  the  name 
Johannes  de  Tewkesbury  is  written  on  a  loose  leaf;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  he  was  not  the  author  of  It,  and  no  such  person  as  Johannes  de 
Tewkesbury  occurs  in  any  of  the  catalogues  of  the  old  English  musicians ; 
besides  this,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  manuscripts,  the  tract 
above-mentioned  is  ascribed  to  Tho.  de  Teukesbuiy.  Nevertheless 
bishop  Tanner  asserts  that  it  was  written  by  one  John  Hamboys,  an 
eminent  musician,  and  a  doctor  in  that  faculty,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  1470,  and  \b  mentioned  by  Holinshed  among  the  famous  writers  of 
Edward  the  Fourth's  time.  The  reason  he  gives  is  this :  it  appears 
from  Pits,  pag.  062,  that  Hamboys  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Summam  Artu  Musicse,  the  initial  sentence  whereof,  as  Tanner  reports, 
is  this:  'Ouemadmodum  inter  Tritloo,'  and  the  Quatuor  Principalia 
MuslcsB  has  prectoely  the  same  beginning. 


chords,  and  directing  the  method  of  conjoining  them 
in  plate  IV.  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Pepusch's  Short  Intro- 
duction to  Harmony,  that  the  not  insertbg  the  cir- 
cular diagrams  in  this  place  will  hardly  be  regretted. 

Of  the  Tropes  or  Modes,  though  he  includcB 
them  in  the  general  division  of  his  subject,  the  author 
has  said  nothing  in  this  place.  But  he  proceeds  to 
an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  mensurable  music, 
which,  after  Franco,  he  defines  to  be  a  cantus 
measured  by  long  and  short  times.  In  this  part 
of  his  discourse  there  will  be  little  need  to  follow 
him  closely,  as  a  more  distinct  account  of  the  modes 
or  ecclesiastical  tones  has  already  been  given  from 
Franchinus. 

His  first  position  is  that  all  quantity  is  either  con- 
tinuous or  discrete  ;  and  from  hence  he  takes  occasion 
to  observe  that  the  minim  is  the  beginning  of  measured 
time,  in  like  manner  as  unity  is  the  beginning  of 
number ;  and  adds,  that  time  is  as  well  the  measure 
of  a  sound  prolated  or  uttered,  as  of  its  contrary,  a 
sound  omitted. 

The  comparison  which  the  author  makes  between 
the  minim  and  the  unit,  induces  a  presumption,  to 
call  it  no  more,  that  in  his  time  the  minim  was  the 
smallest  quantity  in  use.  But  he  explains  the  matter 
very  fully,  by  asserting  that  the  minim  was  invented 
by  Philippus  de  Vitriaco,  who  he  says  was  a  man 
very  famous  in  his  time,  and  approved  of  by  all  the 
world ;  and  that  the  semiminim  was  then  also  known, 
though  Vitriaco  would  never  make  use  of  it  in  any 
of  his  works,  looking  upon  it  as  an  innovation. 

From  hence  it  is  manifest,  notwithstanding  that 
formal  relation  to  the  contrary,  which  is  given  by 
Vicentino,  that  De  Muris  was  not  the  inventor  of 
the  characters  for  the  lesser  quantities  from  the  breve 
downwards ;  nay  it  is  most  apparent  in  the  rules  of 
Franco,  and  the  commentary  thereon  by  De  Handlo, 
that  even  the  breve  was  made  use  of  by  the  former ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  that  character,  together 
with  the  semibreve,  for  that  also  is  to  be  found  in  his 
rules,  was  invented  by  him  at  the  same  time  with  the 
large  and  the  long. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper,  once  for  all,  to 
observe,  that  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  intro- 
duction of  these  lesser  quantities  into  the  Cantilfl 
Mensurabilis  was  a  diminution  in  value  of  the  larger ; 
and  we  are  expressly  told  by  the  author  now  citmg, 
some  pages  forwarder  in  his  work,  not  only  that  at 
the  time  when  Franco  wrote,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
minim,  neither  the  imperfect  mode,  nor  the  imperfect 
time  were  known,  but  that  the  breve  and  the  long, 
which  seem  to  be  put  as  examples  for  the  rest  of  the 
notes,  were  then  pronounced  as  quick  as  now  they 
are  in  the  imperfect  time,  so  that  the  introduction  of 
the  imperfect  time  accelerated  the  pronnnciation  of 
the  several  notes,  by  subtracting  from  each  one  third 
part  of  its  value.  The  invention  of  the  minim,  and 
the  other  subordinate  characters,  was  attended  with 
similar  consequences ;  so  that  if  we  measure  a  time, 
or,  as  we  now  call  it,  a  bar,  by  pauses,  as  Franchinus 
directs,  it  will  be  found  that  in  triple,  for  that  is. 
what  is  to  be  understood  by  perfect  time,  the  crotchet 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  minim,  which  before  bad 
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taken  place  of  tbe  semibreve,  and  so  progressively 
backwards.  All  which  considered,  it  is  clear  that 
though  by  the  invention  of  the  minim,  crotchet, 
quaver,  and  other  notes  of  a  still  less  value,  the 
modem  music  is  comparatively  much  more  quick 
than  the  ancient,  the  ancient  music  was  not  uttered 
80  slowly  as  the  characters,  which  most  frequently 
occur  in  it,  seem  to  indicate. 

We  meet  here  also  with  directions  concerning  the 
use  and  application  of  the  Plica,  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  that  stroke,  which,  drawn  from 
the  body  of  a  breve,  makes  it  a  long,  as  thus  ■  w^  and 
is  at  this  day  called  the  tail  of  a  note ;  but  it  seems 
that  the  due  placing  this  was  formerly  a  matter  of 
some  nicety,  the  reason  whereof  may  be  that  it  pre- 
vented confusion  among  the  characters,  and  that  fair, 
curious,  and  correct  writing  was  then  a  matter  of 
more  consequence  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since 
the  invention  of  printing,  a  fact,  which  all  who  have 
been  conversant  with  manuscripts,  or  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  perusal  of  ancient  deeds  or  charters, 
well  know  to  be  true. 

Franco's  definition  of  the  Plica  is,  that  it  is  a  mark 
of  distinction  between  a  grave  and  an  acute  character ; 
but  surely  the  best  distinction  of  a  character  in  this 
respect  is  its  situation  in  the  stave.  Others  term  it 
an  Inflexion  of  a  note  ;  but  neither  is  this  an  adequate 
definition,  nor  indeed  does  the  subject  seem  to  be 
worth  one  ;  all  that  need  here  be  said  about  it  is,  that 
ascending,  the  Plica  of  the  long  was  drawn  upwards 
on  the  right  side  of  the  note  thus  i,  descending,  it 
was  drawn  downwards  thus  w^ 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  a  description  of  the 
ligatures,  taking  notice  of  that  threefold  distinction 
of  them  into  those  with  Propriety,  those  without 
Propriety,  and  those  with  an  opposite  Propriety,  the 
nature  of  which  division  is  explained  by  Robert  De 
Handle,  adding,  as  his  own  judgment,  that  every 
descen<Ung  ligature  having  a  stroke  descending  from 
the  left  side  of  the  first  note,  is  said  to  be  with  Pro- 
priety, if  the  ligature  has  no  stroke,  it  is  said  to  be 
without  Propriety ;  likewise  every  ascending  ligature, 
without  a  stroke  on  either  side,  is  said  to  be  without 
propriety ;  and  lastly,  every  ligature,  whether  ascend- 
ing or  aescending,  having  a  stroke  ascending  from 
the  first  note,  is  said  to  be  with  an  opposite  Pro- 
prietv.  To  this  he  opposes  the  rule  of  Franco, 
whicii  agrees  but  ill  with  this  definition,  but  de- 
clines attempting  to  reconcile  the  difference,  for  the 
reason,  that,  whether  true  or  false,  the  rule  of  Franco 
is  grown  out  of  use. 

CHAP.  LIII. 

The  several  measures  of  time,  called,  rather  irn* 
properly,  the  Modes  or  Moods,  and  the  methods  of 
distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other,  are  now  so 
well  adjusted,  that  their  respective  characters  speak 
for  themselves ;  but  it  seems  that  for  some  time  after 
the  invention  of  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis,  these,  as 
being  regelated  by  certain  laws,  the  reason  whereof 
is  not  very  apparent,  were  the  subject  of  great 


speculation,  as  appears  by  the  author  now  before 
us;  for,  after  mentioning  the  modes  of  the  plain 
cantus  to  be  eight,  as  undoubtedly  they  are,  heing 
the  same  with  the  eight  ecclesiastical  tones,  and  to 
consist  in  a  certain  progression  of  grave  and  acute 
sounds,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  other  modes,  namely, 
those  of  time,  or  which  refer  solely  to  the  Cantus 
Mensurabilis ;  and  a  mode  in  this  sense  of  the  word 
he  defines  to  be  a  representation  of  a  long  sound 
measured  by  short  times.  As  to  the  number  of  these 
modes,  he  says  it  bad  been  a  matter  of  controversy, 
that  Franco  had  limited  it  to  five ;  but  that  the  more 
modem  writers,  and  the  practice  of  the  singers  in  the 
Roman  church  had  extended  it  to  six. 

To  give  a  general  idea  of  these  six  modes  of  time, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  first  consisted  of  a  long 
and  a  breve  i|ai|a;  the  second  of  a  breve  and  a 
long  ■  i|  ■  i| ;  the  third  of  one  long  and  two  breves 
i|  ■  ■  i|  ■  ■ ;  the  fourth  of  two  breves  and  one  long 
■  ■  i|  ■  ■  i| ;  the  fifth,  of  a  progression  by  longs  only 
i|i|i|i|i|;  and  the  sixth  of  breves  and  semibreves 
interchanged,  in  the  following  order  :■■■♦♦♦ 
■♦♦■♦♦♦ 

But  notwithstanding  this  variety  of  six,  and  a 
greater  that  might  be  formed,  the  author  now  citing 
observes,  that  the  modes  are  reducible  to  two,  namely, 
the  Perfect  and  the  Imperfect,  most  exactly  agreeing 
with  the  present  theory  of  mensurable  music,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  possible 
diversities  of  measure  are  comprehended  within  the 
general  division  of  duple  and  triple  time ;  the  first 
whereof  being  regulated  by  a  measure  of  two,  answer- 
ing precisely  to  the  old  imperfect  mode,  and  the  other 
as  exactly  corresponding  with  the  perfect  mode,  the 
measure  whereof  is  the  number  three. 

Next  follow  some  remarks  tending  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Ligatures,  so  obscurely  worded  that  it 
would  answer  no  purpose  to  transcribe  it ;  and  indeed, 
after  reflecting  that  Morley  lived  at  a  time  when  this 
method  of  notation  was  practised ;  and  that  he, 
speaking  of  the  ancient  writers  on  the  ligatures,  says, 
that '  scarce  any  two  of  them  tell  the  same  tale,'  there 
is  very  little  ground  to  hope  for  more  information 
from  any  of  them  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  his  own 
valuable  work. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  shew  that  mensurable 
music  proceeds  by  a  gradation  from  unity  to  the 
binary,  and  from  thence  to  the  temary  number,  and 
that  within  the  numbers  two  and  three,  all  mensura- 
ble music  is  comprehended.  To  explain  this,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  mention  that  where  the  progression 
is  duple,  as  when  the  semibreve  contains  two  minims 
only,  it  is  said  to  be  Imperfect ;  and  where  it  is  triple, 
the  semibreve  containing  three  minims,  it  is  called 
Perfect :  and  this  is  the  author^s  meaning  when  he 
lays  it  down  as  a  mle  that  where  a  compounded  whole 
contains  two  equal  parts  it  is  called  imperfect;  if 
three,  it  is  called  perfect ;  the  reason  of  which  dis- 
tinction is  founded  in  an  opinion  of  a  certain  perfection 
inherent  in  the  number  three,  which,  as  well  among 
the  learned  as  the  illiterate  has  long  prevailed.  And 
it  seems  that  this  attribute  of  perfection  was  appli- 
cable in  three  ways,  to  the  Mode,  the  Time,  and  the 
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Prolation :  to  the  Mode,  when  the  greater  measnre, 
the  long  for  example,  contained  three  breves ;  to  the 
Time,  when  the  breve,  which  by  Franchinus  and  other 
authors  is  also  called  a  time,  contained  three  semi- 
breves;  and  to  the  Prolation,  when  the  semibreve 
contained  three  minims ;  though  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  more  nsnal  to  apply  the  epithet  of  Greater 
and  Lesser  than  Perfect  and  Imperfect  to  Prolation ; 
but  this  distinction  of  perfection  and  imperfection, 
with  its  various  modifications,  will  be  more  clearly 
understood  from  a  perusal  of  the  musical  trees,  as 
they  are  called,  herein  before  inserted,  than  by  any 
verbal  description. 

It  appears  also  from  the  work  now  citing,  that  the 
point,  by  which  at  this  day  we  augment  any  given 
note  half  its  length  in  value,  was  in  use  so  early  as 
the  period  now  speaking  of.  Its  original  and  genuine 
uses,  according  to  this  author,  were  two,  namely. 
Perfection  and  Division ;  the  first  is  retained  by  the 
modems,  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  better  supplied 
by  the  invention  of  bars. 

The  placing  a  point  after  a  note  is  called  Augmen- 
tation ;  but  it  appears  by  this  author  and  others,  that 
among  the  old  musicians  there  was  a  practice  called 
Diminution,  to  which  we  at  this  day  are  strangers, 
which  consisted  in  rendering  a  perfect  note  imperfect. 
Of  this  our  author  gives  many  instances,  which  seem 
to  establish  the  following  position  as  a  general  rule, 
that  is  to  say,  a  perfect  note  consisting  necessarily  of 
three  units,  is  made  imperfect,  or  to  consist  of  only 
two,  by  placing  a  note  of  the  next  less  value  imme- 
diately before  it,  as  in  this  case  ■  b^  ,  where  by 
placing  a  breve  before  a  perfect  long,  the  long  is 
diminished  one  third  part  of  its  value,  and  thereby 
made  imperfect;  and  the  same  rule  holds  for  the 
other  characters. 

Other  methods  of  diminution  are  here  also  men- 
tioned, but  the  practice  is  now  become  not  only 
obsolete,  but  so  totally  unnecessary,  the  modern 
system  of  notation  being  abundantly  sufi&cient  for 
expressing  every  possible  combination  of  measures, 
that  it  would  be  lost  time  to  enquire  farther  about  it. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  tract  now  citing,  the 
author  had  given  a  general  idea  of  the  consonances 
in  almost  the  very  words  of  Boetius,  whom  he  appears 
to  have  studied  very  attentively ;  but  proposing  to 
himself  to  treat  of  the  practice  of  descant,  which  we 
have  already  shewn  to  be  in  effect  composition,  and 
consequently  to  require  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
use  and  application  of  the  consonances,  he  takes  occa- 
sion in  lus  Rules  for  Descant,  which  immediately 
follow  his  explanation  of  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis,  to 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  several 
intervals  that  compose  the  great  system.  These  he 
divides  into  consonances  and  dissonances,  and  the 
former  again  into  perfect  and  imperfect ;  the  Perfect 
consonances  he  makes  to  be  four,  namely,  the  diapa- 
son, diapente,  diatessaron,  and  tone,  and  gives  it  as  a 
reason  for  calling  them  perfect,  that  the  ratio  between 
each  of  them  and  its  unison  is  simple  and  uncom- 
pounded,  and  by  these  and  no  other  the  monochord 
is  divided.  The  Imperfect  consonances  he  makes 
also  to  be  four,  viz.,  the  semiditone,  ditone,  semitone 


with  a  diapente,  and  a  tone  with  a  diapente,  which  he 
says  are  called  Imperfect,  being  commensurable  by 
simple  proportions,  but  arising  out  of  the  others  by 
such  various  additions  and  subtractions  as  are  neces- 
sary for  their  production. 

The  reason  given  by  this  author  for  reckoning  the 
tone  among  the  consonances,  is  certainly  an  inadequate 
one,  since  no  man  ever  yet  considered  the  second  as 
any  other  than  a  discord,  and  that  so  very  offensive 
in  its  nature,  as  to  excite  a  sensation  even  of  pain  at 
the  hearing  it.  Of  the  perfect  consonances  he  makes 
the  diatessaron  to  be  the  principal,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  admits  it  is  not  a  concord  by  itself,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  only  a  concord  when  the  harmony 
consists  of  more  than  two  parts ;  to  which  position 
the  modem  practice  of  using  it  as  a  discord  in  com- 
positions of  two  parts  only,  is  perfectly  agreeable.  ♦ 

Boetius  has  by  numbers  demonstrated  die  singular 
properties  of  this  consonance,  and  shewn  that  it  can 
only  under  particular  circumstances  be  received  as  a 
concord.  His  reasoning  is  very  clear  and  decisive 
about  it;  nevertheless  many,  not  knowing  perhaps 
that  the  contrary  had  ever  been  proved,  have  ranked 
the  diatessaron  among  the  perfect  concords,  and  that 
vdthout  any  restriction  whatsoever,  f 

But  whatever  may  be  urged  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
certain  that  the  diatessaron  is  not  a  perfect  consonance ; 
for  wherever  a  sound  is  a  perfect  consonance  with  its 
unison,  the  replicate  of  that  sound  will  also  be  a  con- 
sonance, as  is  the  case  with  the  diapente  and  diapason, 
whose  replicates  are  not  less  grateful  to  the  ear  than 
are  the  radical  sounds  themselves ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  replicate  of  the  diatessaron  is  so  far  from  being  a 
consonance,  that  the  ear  wilJ  hardly  endure  it  They 
that  are  curious  may  see  this  imperfection  of  the 
diatessaron  demonstrated  by  numbers  in  the  treatise 
De  Musica  of  Boetius,  lib.  11.  cap.  xxvi  1^.  But  to 
return  to  our  author. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this  place  he  has  not 
reckoned  the  unison  among  the  consonances,  as  all 
the  modems  do ;  the  reason  whereof  is,  that  a  sound 
and  its  unison  are  so  perfectly  one  and  the  same, 

*  Vide  Dr.  FeDUsch's  Short  Introduction  to  Harmony,  second  edition, 
pag.  39. 41.  In  the  course  of  the  controrersy  between  Mons.  Burette  and 
Mons.  Prafiruier,  mentioned  in  chap.  XXII.  the  former  asserts  that  in 
order  to  render  the  fourth  a  concord  it  must  he  taken  with  the  sixth. 
Mem.  de  TAcademie  Royale  des  Intcriptions,  &c.  tome  xi. 

t  Lord  Bacon  professes  to  be  of  opinion  with  the  andents,  that  the 
diatessaron  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  consonances.  Nat  Hist.  Cent. 
II.  No.  107.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  ranks  it  among  the  semi- 
perfect  consonances,  vis.,  the  third  and  sixth ;  and  Butler,  who  calls  the 
r^ection  of  this  ancient  concord  a  novel  liancy,  notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  Sethus  Calrisius,  whom  he  cites,  leaves  it  a  question  whether 
the  diatessaron  be  a  primary  or  secondary  concord,  and  after  all  inclines 
to  the  latter  opinion.    Principles  of  Music,  pag.  53,  et  seq. 

The  late  Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  it  is  tuppoeed  had 
learned  a  little  of  music  ftom  Dr.  Aldrich,  afiected  to  think  with  the 
ancients  that  the  diatessaron  was  a  perfect  consonance.  He  drew  up 
a  small  tract  on  the  subject  of  music,  wherein  he  complidns  in  very 
affecting  terms  of  the  injuries  which  the  diatessaron  has  sustained  tnm 
modern  musicians,  by  being  degraded  from  Its  rightlU  situation  among 
the  concords,  and  concludes  with  as  ardent  wishes  and  prayers  for  its 
restoration,  as  he  could  have  offered  up  for  that  of  his  master.  A  MS. 
of  the  tract  above-mentioned  was  fonnerly  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  T<mson 
the  bookseller ;  it  appeared  to  be  a  very  fhtile  performance,  written  pro- 
bably  while  the  author  was  at  college,  extremely  rhetorical  and  dedainar 
tory,  abounding  with  figures,  but  destitute  of  argument. 

t  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Salinas  was  not  aware  of  this  demonstration 
of  Boetius,  since  he  mentions  a  Resurrexit  for  two  voices  in  the  fionous 
mass  of  Jodocus  Fratensis,  intitled,  but  for  what  reason  is  not  known, 
L'Hommc  armfe,  so  often  celebrated  by  Olareanus,  and  other  writers, 
wherein  the  composer  has  taken  the  dii^saron,  which,  says  Salinas,  he 
would  never  have  done  had  he  Judged  It  to  be  a  dissonant.  De  Musica, 
lib.  IL  cap.  31. 
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that  they  admit  of  no  comparison;  and,  according 
to  Boetins,  coiisonancy  is  a  concordance  of  dissimilar 
sounds. 

Having  explained  the  nature  of  concords,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  directions  for  the  practice  of  descant ; 
and  first  he  supposes  a  plain-song  to  descant  on, 
to  which  plain-song  he  gives  the  name  of  Tenor, 
k  teneo,  to  hold,  for  it  holds  or  sustains  the  air,  the 
point,  the  substance,  or  meaning  of  the  whole  Cantus 
and  every  part  superadded  to  it,  is  considered  merely 
as  its  auxiliary:  and  in  this  disposition  of  parts, 
which  was  constantly  and  uniformly  practised  by  the 
old  musicians,  there  appears  to  be  great  propriety. 
Lord  Verulam^s  remark  that  the  extreme  sounds, 
not  only  of  all  instruments,  but  of  the  human  voice, 
are  less  pleasing  to  the  ear  than  those  that  hold 
a  middle  situation,  is  indisputably  true ;  what  there* 
fore  can  be  more  rational  than  that  the  Air,  to  borrow 
a  word  from  the  modems,  of  a  musical  composition, 
should  be  prolated,  not  only  by  sounds  the  most 
audible,  but  also  the  most  grateful  to  the  ear.* 

After  premising  that  the  perfect  concordances  are 
the  unison,  the  fifth,  eighth,  twelfth,  and  fifteenth, 
he  says  that  the  Descantus  or  upper  part  must  begin 
and  idso  conclude  with  a  perfect  concord ;  that  where 
the  plain-song  is  situated  among  the  grave  sounds, 
the  Descantus  may  begin  in  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth, 
otherwise  in  the  eigh£  or  twelfth ;  and  if  the  plaiu- 
song  lies  chiefly  among  the  acutes,  the  descant  may 
be  in  the  fifth  or  eighth.  Again,  the  descant  begin- 
ning on  one  or  other  of  the  above  concords,  the 
descanter  is  to  proceed  to  the  nearest  concords, 
avoiding  to  take  two  perfect  concords  of  the  same 
kind  consecutively,  and  so  to  order  his  harmony, 
that  when  the  plain-song  ascends  the  descant  shall 
descend,  and  vice  versa.  Farther,  if  two  or  more 
sing  upon  a  plain-song,  they  must  use  their  best 
endeavours  to  avoid  taking  the  same  concords.  These, 
as  far  as  they  go,  are  the  authors*  rules  for  descant ; 
and  to  them  succeed  others  more  particular,  which, 
as  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to,  and  are  descriptive 
of  the  practice  of  descant,  are  here  given  in  nearly 
his  own  words : — 

•  Let  there  be  four  or  five  men,  and  the  first  of 

*  them  begin  the  plain-song  in  the  tenor ;  let  the 
'  second  begin  in  the  fifth,  the  third  in  the  eighth, 
'  and  the  fourtk  in  the  twelfth ;  and  let  all  continue 
'  the  plain-song  in  these  concords  to  the  end,  observ- 
'ing  this,  that  those  who  sing  in  the  eighth  and 
'twelfth  do  Break  and  Flower  the  notes  in  such 
'  manner  as  best  to  grace  the  melody.  But  note  well 
'  that  he  who  sings  the  Tenor  must  utter  the  notes  full 

*  and  distinctly,  and  that  he  who  descants  must  take 

*  only  the  imperfect  concords,  namely,  the  third,  sixth, 
'and  tenth,  and  must  proceed  by  these  ascending 

*  and  descending,  as  to  him  shall  seem  most  expedient 
'and  pleasing  to  the  ear.*  The  author  adds,  that 
observing  these  rules  each  of  the  singers  will  appear 
to  descant^  when  in  truth  only  one  does  so,  the  rest 

•  It  seems  tluit  the  contrary  practice,  namely,  that  of  giving  the  air  to 
fhe  Sopnmo,  or  upper  part,  had  its  rise  in  the  theatre,  and  fallowed  the 
introdaetioa  of  Castrati  into  musical  performances ;  since  that  it  has  been 
adopted  bf  tiie  composon  of  histrumental  music,  and  it  is  now  universally 
th«  ruto  to  give  the  principal  melody  to  the  first  violin. 


simply  modulating  on  the  fundamental  melody  of 
the  tenor  or  plain-song. 

To  give  weight  to  the  above  precept,  which  re- 
quires the  person  who  sings  the  tenor  to  utter  the 
notes  fully  and  distinctly,  the  author  adds,  that  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  Roman  palace,  and  indeed  of  the 
French  and  all  other  choirs,  where  the  service  is 
skilfully  performed,  for  the  tenor,  which  is  to  regulate 
and  govern  the  Descantus,  to  be  audibly  and  firmly 
pronounced,  lest  the  descanter  should  be  led  to  take 
dissonances  instead  of  concords. 

From  this  and  many  other  passages  in  this  work, 
wherein  the  singer  is  cautioned  against  the  use  of 
discords,  and  more  especially  as  nothing  occurs  in  it 
concerning  their  preparation  and  resolution,  without 
which  every  one  knows  they  are  intolerable,  there 
is  good  reason  to  infer  that  the  use  of  discords  in 
musical  composition  was  unknown  at  the  time  when 
this  author  wrote,  which  at  the  latest  has  been  shewn 
to  be  anno  1326.  But  the  particular  «ra  of  this  ' 
improvement  will  be  the  subject  of  future  enquiry. 

Whoever  shall  attentively  peruse  the  foregoing 
passages,  and  reflect  on  the  nature  and  end  of  musical 
composition,  in  fact  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
conceive  it  possible  for  five,  or  four,  or  even  three 
persons,  thus  extemporaneously,  and  without  any 
other  assistance  than  a  written  paper,  which  each 
is  supposed  to  have  before  him,  containing  the  melody 
upon  which  he  is  to  sing,  to  produce  a  succession  of 
such  sounds  as  shall  be  grateful  to  the  ear,  and  con- 
sequently consistent  with  the  laws  of  harmony.  As 
difficult  also  is  it  to  discern  the  possibility  of  avoiding 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  concords,  the 
taking  whereof  in  consecution  is  by  the  rule  above 
laid  down  expressly  forbidden. 

This  is  certain,  that  notwithstanding  the  generality 
of  the  practice  of  extempore  descant,  and  the  efifects 
ascribed  to  it,  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  witi^  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  that  time,  whether,  supposing 
tnree  or  more  persons  to  sing  extempore  on  a  plain- 
song,  the  result  of  their  joint  endeavours  could 
possibly  be  any  other  than  discord  and  confusion. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  extempore 
descant,  the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  Polyphonous 
or  Symphoniac  music  at  large ;  and  here  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  observed,  that  although  the  precepts  of 
descant,  as  given  by  him,  do  in  general  refer  to  that 
kind  of  musical  composition,  which  is  understood  by 
the  word  Counterpoint ;  yet,  from  the  directions  which 
hb  gives  for  Flowering  or  breaking  the  notes,  and  from 
sundry  passages  that  occur  in  his  work,  where  ho 
speaks  of  a  Conjunction,  and  in  others  of  a  Conglu- 
tination of  notes  in  one  and  the  same  part,  there  is 
ground  to  imagine  that  even  so  early  as  the  time  of 
composing  this  tract  the  studies  of  musicians  were 
not  confined  to  counterpoint,  but  that  they  had 
some  idea  of  Canto  Figurato.  And  this  opinion  is 
rendered  to  the  highest  degree  probable  by  the 
concluding  pages  of  his  work,  which  contain  an 
explanation  of  the  nature  and  use  of  Hockets. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  at  this  day  the  word 
Hocket  is  not  verv  intelligible;  its  etymology  does 
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not  occur  on  penisal,  and  none  of  our  dictionaries, 
either  general  or  technical,  furnish  us  with  a  definition 
of  it  We  must  therefore  be  content  with  such  an 
explanation  of  this  barbarous  term  as  is  only  to  be 
met  with  in  the  authors  that  use  it ;  the  earliest  of 
these  is  De  Handle,  who,  in  his  twelfth  rubric, 
without  professing  to  define  the  term,  says,  that 
'Hockets  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  notes 
and  pauses.'  The  author  of  the  tract  now  citing 
has  this  passage :  *  One  descant  is  simply  prolated, 
'that  is  without  fractions  or  divisions;  another  is 
*  copulated  or  flowered ;  and  another  is  Truncatus  or 
'  mangled,  and  such  as  this  last  are  termed  Hockets;' 
the  meaning  whereof  in  other  words  seems  to  be, 
that  one  descant  is  simple,  even,  and  corresponding 
in  length  of  notes  with  the  plain-song;  another 
copulated,  and  consisting  of  certain  bundles  or  Com- 
pages  of  notes,  coinciding  with  the  plain-song  only 
in  respect  of  the  general  measure  by  which  it  is 
regulated ;  and  another  consisting  of  notes  and  pauses 
intermixed ;  and  a  combination  of  notes  and  pauses 
thus  formed  is  called  a  Hocket.  And  elsewhere  he 
says  a  truncation  [Truncatio,  Lat]  is  a  Cantus,  pro- 
lated in  a  maimed  or  mangled  manner  by  expressed 
[rectsa]  notes,  and  by  omitted  notes,  which  can  mean 
only  pauses;  and  that  a  truncation  is  the  same 
as  a  hocket,  as  an  example  whereof  he  gives  the 
following : — 


Upon  which  he  remarks  that  a  hocket  may  be 
formed  upon  any  given  tenor  or  plain-song,  so  that 
while  one  sings,  the  other  or  others  may  be  silent ; 
but  yet  there  mus^  be  a  general  equivalence  in  the 
times  or  measures,  as  also  a  concordance  between 
the  prolated  notes  of  the  several  parts. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  organ 
as  an  instrument  necessary  in  the  Cantus  Eccle- 
siasticus,  the  antiquity  whereof  he  confesses  himself 
at  a  loss  to  ascertain.  He  says  it  is  of  Greek  inven. 
tion,  for  that  in  the  year  797  an  organ  was  sent  by 
Oonstantine  king  of  the  Qreeks  to  Pepin,  emperor 
of  Prance,  at  which  time  he  says  the  Cantus  Men- 
surabilis  was  unknown.  He  says  that  this  improve- 
ment of  music  was  made  by  slow  degrees,  and  that 
Franco  was  the  first  approved  author  who  wrote  on  it. 

CHAP.  LIV. 

The  next  succeeding  tract  in  the  Cotton  manu- 
script^ beginning  *  Cognita  modulatione  Melorum 
'  secundum  viam  octo  Troporum,*  by  an  anonymous 
author,  is  altogether  as  it  should  seem  on  the  Cantus 
Mensurabilis ;  and  by  this  it  clearly  appears,  that  as 
among  the  ancient  musicians  there  were  eight  tones, 
modes,  or  tropes  of  melody,  or,  in  other  words,  eight 
ecclesiastical  tones,  so  were  there  eight  modes  of  time 
in  use  among  them ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  it  is 
said  in  the  former  tract  that  fVanco  had  limited  the 
number  to  five ;  but  for  this  the  same  reason  may  be 
given  as  for  extending  it  to  six,  against  the  precept 


of  Franco,  to  wit,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
singers  in  the  Roman  palace.* 

The  author  speaks  of  one  Magister  Leoninus  as 
a  celebrated  musician  of  the  time,  and  also  of  a  person 
naoied  Perotinus,t  whom  he  surnames  the  Great 
whenever  he  takes  occasion  to  mention  him. 

The  tract  now  citing  goes  on  to  say  of  Leoninus, 
before-mentioned,  that  he  was  a  most  excellent 
organist,  and  that  he  made  a  great  book  of  the 
Organum  for  the  Gradual  and  the  Antiphonam,  in 
order  to  improve  the  divine  service ;  and  that  it  was 
in  use  till  the  time  of  Perotinus  ;  but  that  the  latter, 
who  was  an  excellent  descanter,  indeed  a  better  than 
Leoninus  himself,  abbreviated  it,  and  made  better 
points  or  subjects  for  descant  or  fugue,  and  made 
also  many  excellent  quadruples  and  triples.  The 
same  author  says  that  Uie  compositions  of  Perotinus 
Magnus  were  used  till  the  time  of  Robertus  de 
Sabilone,  in  the  choir  of  the  greater  church  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  at  Paris.  Mention  is  here  also  made 
of  Peter,  a  most  excellent  notator,  and  John,  dictus 
Primarius,  Thomas  de  Sancto  Juliano,  a  Parisian,  and 
others  deeply  skilled  in  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis. 
These  for  the  most  part  are  celebrated  as  excellent 
notators ;  but  the  same  author  mentions  some  others 
as  famous  for  their  skill  in  descant,  and  other  parts 
of  practical  music,  as  namely,  Theobaldus  Gallicus, 
Simon  de  Sacalia,  and  Joannes  de  Franconus  of 
Picardy.  He  says  farther  that  there  were  in  Eng- 
land men  who  sang  very  delightfully,  as  Johannes 
Filius  Dei,  one  Makeblite  of  Winchester,  and  another 
named  Blakismet,  probably  Blacksmith,  a  singer  in 
the  palace  of  our  lord  Heniy  the  last  He  speaks  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  those  of  Pampehma,  and  of  the 
English  and  French  in  general,  as  excelling  in  music 

The  author,  after  an  explanation  of  the  modes  of 
time,  the  nature  of  the  ligatures,  and  other  particulars, 
of  which  an  account  has  already  been  given,  proceeds 
to  relate  what  must  be  thought  a  matter  of  some 
curiosity,  namely,  that  the  stave  of  five  lines,  which 
was,  as  indeed  appears  from  old  musical  manuscripts, 
for  some  purposes  reduced  to  a  less  number,  was  fre- 
quently made  to  consist  of  lines  of  different  colours. 
As  this  seems  to  coindde  with  a  passage  in  the 
Micrologus  of  Guide,  it  is  worthy  of  remark. 

The  passage  in  the  author  now  citing  is  very 
curious,  and  is  here  given  in  a  translation  of  his  own 
words : — *  Some  notators  were  accustomed  in  the 
'Cantus  Ecclesiasticus  always  to  rule  Four  lines  of 
'  the  same  colour  between  two  of  writing,  or  above 
*  one  line  of  writing ;  but  the  ancients  were  not  ac- 
'  customed  to  have  more  than  three  lines  of  different 
'colours,  and  others  two  of  different  colours;  and 
'  others  one  of  one  colour,  their  lines  were  ruled  with 

*  Vid«  fuprst  pag.  tiS, 

t  In  bUhop  Turner's  Bibllotheca,  and  alto  in  the  Fasti  Oxon,  voL  I. 
col.  23,  is  an  article  for  Robert  Perrot,  bom  at  Haroldston  in  the  county 
of  Pembroke,  a  doctor  of  music,  and  organist  of  Magdalen  college  fa 
Oxibrd,  the  composer  of  the  music  to  various  sacred  hynns ;  and  there 
would  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  person  here  meant,  but  that  he  is 
said  to  have  died  in  1650.  However  tt  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Cotton 
manuscript  contains  a  number  of  treatises  on  music  by  diflbrent  authors ; 
and  though  the  first  carries  evidence  on  the  fkce  of  it,  tliat  it  was  cam- 
posed  so  early  as  1326,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  others  are  of  as  great 
antiquity.  Nay  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  now  under  con- 
sideration is  so  ancient  as  that  the  person  mentioned  Iqr  TaBBtr  might 
not  be  the  Perotinus  Magnus  above  celebrated. 
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'  lome  hard  metal,  aa  in  the  Cartnmensian  and  other 

<  books,  bat  such  books  are  not  nsed  among  the  or- 
'  ganists  in  France,  in  Spain  and  Arragon,  in  Pam- 
'  pelone,  or  Enghmd,  nor  many  other  places,  accord- 
'  mg  to  what  Mly  appears  in  their  books,  bnt  ^ey 
'  used  Red  or  Black  lines  drawn  with  ink.    At  the 

<  beghming  of  a  cantns  they  placed  a  sign,  as,  F  or  c 
'  or  g ;  and  in  some  parts  d.  Also  some  of  the  an- 
'  dents  made  use  of  points  instead  of  notes.  Observe 
'that  organists  in  their  books  make  use  of  five  lines, 
'  but  in  the  tenors  of  descants  are  used  only  four,  be- 

*  cause  the  tenor  was  always  used  to  be  taken  from 

*  the  ecclesiastical  cantus,  noted  by  four  lines,  &c'* 

Farther  on  the  author  speaks  of  a  method  of  no- 
tation by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  is  no 
other  than  that  introduced  by  St.  Gregory ;  the  ex- 
amples he  gives  are  of  letters  in  the  old  Gothic  cha- 
racter, and  such  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Storia  della 
Musica  of  Padre  Martini,  vol.  I.  pag.  178 ;  but  he 
says  that  the  method  of  notation  in  use  in  his  time 
was  by  points,  either  round  or  square,  sometimes 
widi  a  tail  and  sometimes  without. 

Having  treated  thus  largely  of  the  Cantus  Mensu- 
rabilis,  he  proceeds  to  an  explanation  of  the  harmo- 
nical  concordances,  in  which  as  he  does  but  abridge 
Boetius,  it  is  needless  to  follow  him. 

He  then  proceeds  to  relate  that  the  word  Organum 
is  used  in  various  senses,  for  that  it  sometimes  signifies 
the  instrument  itself,  and  at  other  times  that  kind  of 
choral  accompaniment  which  comprehends  the  whole 
harmony,  and  is  treated  of  in  the  Micrologus  of 
Guide.  He  speaks  also  of  the  Organum  Simplex,  or 
pure  organ,  a  term  which  frequently  occurs  in  the 
monkish  musical  writers,  and  which  seems  to  mean 
the  unisonous  accompaniment  of  the  tenor  or  other 
single  voice  in  the  versides  of  the  service.  The  pre-" 
cepts  for  the  Organum  or  general  accompaniment  are 
manifestly  taken  from  Guide,  and  the  examples  are 
in  letters  like  those  in  the  Micrologus. 

Next  follow  the  rudiments  of  descant,  of  which 
suffident  has  been  said  already. 

Speaking  of  tiie  Triples,  Quadruples,  and  Copube, 
terms  that  in  this  place  relate  to  the  Cantus  Mensu- 
rabilis,  he  digresses  to  descant ;  and,  speaking  of  the 
concoids,  says  that  although  the  ditone  and  semi- 
ditone  are  not  reckoned  among  the  perfect  concords, 
yet  that  among  the  best  organists  in  some  countries, 
as  in  England,  in  the  country  called  Westcontre,  they 
are  used  as  such. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  for  the  first 
time  we  meet  with  the  mention  of  Discords ;  for  the 
author  now  citing  says,  that  many  good  organists  and 
makers  of  l^rmns  and  antiphons  put  discords  in  the 
room  of  concords,  without  any  role  or  consideration, 
except  that  the  discord  of  a  tone  or  second  be  taken 
before  a  perfect  concord.  He  adds,  that  this  practice 
was  much  in  use- with  the  organists  of  Lombardy. 

A  little  farther  on  he  speaks  of  the  works  of  Pero- 
tinus  Magnus,  in  six  volumes,  which  he  says  contain 
the  colours  and  beauties  of  the  whole  musical  art. 

The  author  of  tiie  above-dted  tract  appears  to  have 

•  The  nnmter  of  fines  for  tbe  Cantnt  Ecdesiasticiu  was  settled  at 
fear  In  tlM  tliirteeatli  century.    8tor.  della  Mnslea,  pag.  S99,  in  net. 


been  deeply  skilled,  at  least  in  the  practical  part  of 
music,  and  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
general  state  of  it,  than  most  of  the  writers  in  those 
dark  times.  It  should  seem  by  his  manner  of  speak- 
ing of  Ekigland  and  of  the  West  Centre,  which  very 
probably  he  mistook  for  the  North  country,  which 
abounded  with  good  singers  and  musicians,  that  he 
was  a  foreigner  ;  and  his  styling  Pepin  Emperor  of 
France,  at  the  instant  that  he  calls  Constantino  King 
of  the  Greeks,  is  a  ground  for  conjecture  that  he  was 
a  Frenchman. 

What  follow  in  the  Cotton  manuscripts  are  rather 
detached  pieces  or  extracts  from  some  larger  works, 
than  complete  treatises  themselves :  the  first  of  these, 
beginning  '  Sequitur  de  Sineminis,'  is  a  short  dis- 
course, diiefly  on  the  use  and  application  of  the 
Synemmenon  tetrachord,  in  which  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  author  takes  occasion  to  mention 
the  use  of  a  cross  between  F  and  G,  corresponding 
most  exactly  to  that  acute  signature  which  is  used  at 
this  day  to  prevent  the  tritonus  or  defective  fifth 
between  Jj'and  f. 

The  next,  beginning  '  Est  autem  unisonus,'  treats 
very  briefly  of  the  consonances,  of  descant,  and  of 
solmisation,  the  practice  whereof  is  illustrated  by  the 
figure  of  a  hand,  with  the  syllables  placed  on  the 
several  joints,  as  represented  by  other  authors,  to- 
gether with  examples  in  notes  to  explain  the  doctrine. 

The  last  tract,  beginning  '  Cum  in  isto  tractatu,' 
which  is  chiefly  on  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis,  contains 
little  worthy  of  observation  except  the  words  *  Heec 
Odyngtonus,*  at  the  end  of  it,  to  account  for  which  is 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

Odingtpnus  [Gualterus,]  Odendunus,  et  Gualteriu) 
Eoveshamensis,  or  Walter  of  Evesham,  was  a  monk 
of  Evesham,  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  a  very 
able  astronomer  and  musician.f  He  wrote  De  Specu- 
latione  Musices,  lib.  VI.,  and  the  manuscript  is  in  the 
library  of  Christ  Church  college,  Cambridge.  The 
titles  of  the  several  books  are  as  follow  : — 

'  Prima  pars  est  de  inaequalitate  numerorum  et 
'  eomm  habitudine.     Secunda  de  inaequalitate  sono- 

*  rum  sub  portione  numerali  et  ratione  concordiarnm. 
'Tertia  de  compositione  instrumentorum  musicorum, 
'  et  de  .  .  .  .  Quarta  de  inaequalitate  temporum  in 
'  pedibus,  quibus  metra  et  rhythmi  decurrunt.  Quinta 
'  de  harmonia  simplici,  i.e.  de  piano  cantu.  Sexta  et 
'  ultima  de  harmonia  multiplici,  i.e.  de  organo  et  ejus 

*  spedebus,  necnon  de  compositione  et  figuratione.'| 

Now  it  is  observable  that  not  one  of  the  six  books 
professes  to  treat  of  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  title  of  the  fourth  is  '  De  inaequalitate 
'  temporum  in  pedibus,  quibus  metra  et  rhythmi  de- 
'  currunt ; '  terms  that  ceased  to  be  made  use  of  after 
the  invention  of  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis.  This  is 
enough  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  Odyngtonus  was 
not  ti^e  author  of  the  tract  in  question ;  but  the  time 
when  he  lived  is  not  to  be  reconciled  to  the  sup- 
position that  he  knew  aught  of  its  contents. 

In  short  he  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  :  his  name  occurs  as  a  witness  to 

t  Vide  snpra,  pag.  184. 

X  Tann.  Biblloth.  558,  in  not. 
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a  charter  of  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  the  year  1220.  It  is  said  that  Walter  of 
Evesham,  a  monk  of  Canterbur}%  was  elected  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  12  Hen.  III.  a.  d.  1228,  but 
that  the  pope  vacated  the  election.*  The  conclusion 
deducible  from  these  premises  is  obvious. 

A  few  loose  notes  of  the  different  kinds  of  metre 
conclude  the  collection  of  tracts  above-cited  by  the 
name  of  the  Cotton  Manuscript,  of  which  perhaps 
there  is  no  copy  extant  other  than  that  made  use  of 
in  this  work.  It  contains  210  folio  pages,  written  in 
a  legible  hand ;  and  as  the  original  from  whence  it 
was  taken  is  rendered  useless,  it  may  possibly  here- 
after be  given  up  to  the  public,  and  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Another  manuscript  volume,  little  less  curious  than 
that  above-mentioned,  has  been  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  this  work  iy  the  name  of  the 
manuscript  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross.  The  title 
whereof  is  contained  in  the  following  inscription  on 
the  first  leaf  thereof :  '  Hunc  librum  vocitatum  Mu- 
'  sicam  Guidonis.  scripsit  dominus  Johannes  Wylde, 
'quondam  exempti  monasterii  sanctae  Crucis  de 
'  Waltham  precentor.'  And  then  follows  this,  which 
imports  no  less  than  a  curse  on  any  who  should  by 
string  or  defacing  the  book  deprive  the  monastery 
of  the  fruit  of  his  labours  : — 

<Quem  quidem  librum,  aut  hunc  titulum,  qui 
'  malitios^  abstulerit  aut  deleverit,  anathema  sit.'  f 

Notwithstanding  which,  upon  the  suppression  of 
the  monastery,  violent  hands  were  laid  on  it,  and  it 
became  the  property  of  Tallis,  as  appears  by  his 
name  of  his  own  handwriting  in  the  last  leaf;  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  suspect  that  he  felt  the  effects 
of  the  anathema. 

Of  this  religious  foundation,  the  monastery  of 
Waltham  Holy  Cross,  in  Essex,  which  in  truth  was 
nothing  less  tiian  a  mitred  abbey,  possessed  of  great 
privileges,  and  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction  in  the 
counties  of  Hertford  and  Essex,  in  which  last  it  was 
situated,  a  history  is  given  in  the  Monasticon  of  Sir 
William  Dugdale ;  and  some  farther  particulars  re- 
lating to  it  may  be  found  in  the  History  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  by  Dr.  Fuller,  at  the  end  of  his  Church 
History.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  church 
and  buildings  belonging  to  it  were  very  spacious  and 
magnificent;  and  here,  as  in  most  abbeys  and  con- 
ventual churches,  where  the  endowment  would  admit 
of  it,  choral  service  was  duly  performed,  the  conduct 
whereof  was  the  peculiar  duty  of  a  well-known  officer 
called  the  precentor. 

At  what  time  the  above-mentioned  John  W^ylde 
lived  does  no  where  appear,  but  there  is  reason  to 
conjecture  that  it  was  about  the  year  1400. 

Upon  the  title  of  this  manuscript,  Musicam  Gui- 

'   *  Tann.  in  loc  citat. 

'  t  Admonitiont  of  thii  kind  are  fineqnentlj  to  be  met  with  in  roann- 
scripts  that  fonnerly  belonged  to  religious  houses.  That  mentioned  in 
pag.  234  of  thia  work,  as  containing  the  tract  De  quatuor  Princlpalia, 
cc  now  in  the  Bodleian  library,  had  been  given  to  a  convent  of  fHars 
minors  in  1888 ;  and  the  laat  leaf  of  it  is  thus  inscribed :  '  Ad  informa- 
<  tionem  scire  volentibus  principia  artis  musiee :  istum  libellum  vocatur 
'  Uaatnor  Principalia  Musioe.    Prater  Johannes  de  Tewkesbury  contulit 

*  communitati  fnttrum  mynorum  Ozoni&  auctoritate  et  assensu  fratris 

*  Thorns  de  Kyngnsbury  tunc  ministri  Anglii,  ria.  Anno  Domini 
MS88.  Ita  qui  non  alienatur  k  pradict&  communitate.  firatrum  sub 
'penftiaciilegli.' 


donis,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  not  the  work 
of  Guido  himself,  but  a  collection  of  the  precepts 
contained  in  the  Microlog^s,  and  other  of  his  writings, 
and  that  therefore  the  appellation  which  Wylde  has 
given  to  it,  importing  it  to  be  Guidonian  music,  is 
very  proper. 

The  manuscript  begins  '  Quia  juxta  sapientissimum 
'  Salomonem  dura  est,  ut  infenus  emidatio/  which 
are  the  first  words  to  the  preface  of  the  book,  in 
which  the  compiler  complains  of  the  envy  of  some 
persons,  but  resolves  notwithstanding  to  deliver  the  - 
precepts  of  Boetius,  Macrobius^  and  Guido,  from 
whom  he  professes  to  have  taken  the  greatest  part  of 
his  work ;  meaning,  as  he  says,  to  deliver  not  their 
words,  but  their  sentiments.  He  distinguishes  music 
into  Manual  and  Tonal,  the  first  so-called  from  the 
Hand,  to  the  joints  whereof  the  notes  of  the  Gamut 
or  scale  are  usually  applied.  The  Tonal  he  says  is 
so  called,  as  treating  particularly  of  the  Tones. 
Upon  the  use  of  the  hand  he  observes  that  the 
Gamut  is  adapted  to  the  hands  of  boys,  that  they  may 
always  carry,  as  it  were,  thq  scale  about  them  ;  and 
adds  that  the  left  hand  is  used  rather  than  the  right, 
because  it  is  the  nearest  the  heart 

The  tract  now  citing  contains  twenty-two  chapters 
with  an  introduction,  declaring  the  pre -requisites  to 
the  right  understanding  the  scale  of  Guido,  as  namely, 
the  succession  of  the  letters  and  syllables  in  the  first 
or  grave  series,  with  the  distinction  between  ]]  and  b. 
Then  follows  the  scale  itself,  called  the  Gamma,  an- 
swering to  Guide's  division  of  the  monochord,  which 
is  followed  by  the  figure  of  a  hand,  with  the  notes 
and  syllables  disposed  in  order  on  the  several  joints 
thereof,  as  has  already  been  represented. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  treats  of  the  inven- 
tion of  music,  of  those  who  introduced  it  into  the 
church,  and  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  Music. 
Upon  the  authority  of  the  b<K)k  of  Genesis  he  asserts 
that  Tubal  Cain  invented  music;  and,  borrowing 
from  the  relation  of  Pythagoras,  he  interposes  a 
fiction  of  his  own,  saying  that  he  found  out  the  pro- 
portions by  the  sound  of  hammers  used  by  his  brother, 
who,  according  to  him,  was  a  worker  in  iron.  He 
says  that  St.  Ambrose,  and  after  him  pope  Gregory, 
introduced  into  the  church  the  modulations  of 
Graduals,  Antiphons,  and  Hymns.  As  to  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  Music,  he  says,  as  do  many 
others,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  word  Moys,  signi- 
fying water. 

In  Chap.  TI.  the  author  speaks  of  the  power  of 
music,  and  cites  a  passage  from  Macrobius's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Sonmium  Scipionis  of  Cicero,  to 
shew  that  it  banishes  care,  persuades  to  clemency, 
and  heals  the  diseases  of  the  body.  He  adds  that  the 
angels  themselves  are  delighted  with  devout  songs, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the, 
fathers  have  introduced  into  the  church  this  alone  of 
the  seven  liberal  sciences. 

In  Chap.  III.  it  is  said  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
noted  the  musical  sounds  with  certain  characters,  aa 
appears  by  the  table  in  Boetius,  but  that  the  Latins 
afterwards  changed  them  for  those  simple  letters, 
which  in  the  calendar  are  made  use  of  to  denote  the 
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seyen  days  of  the  week,  as  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G ;  and 
that  they  asBumed  only  seven  letters,  because,  as 
Virgil  says,  there  are  only  seven  differences  of  sounds; 
and  nature  herself  witnesses  that  the  eighth  is  no 
other  than  the  replicate  of  the  first,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  one  is  grave  and  the  other  acute. 

Ghap.  IV.  contains  the  reasons  why  the  Greek  r 
was  prefixed  by  the  Latins  to  the  scale,  and  why  that 
letter  rather  than  any  other.  The  reasons  given  by 
the  author  seem  to  be  of  his  own  invention ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  forgot  that  Guido  was  the  first  that 
made  use  of  that  character. 

The  reasons  contained  in  Ohap.  V.  for  the  repe- 
tition of  the  letters  to  the  number  nineteen,  are  not 
less  inconclusive  than  those  contained  in  the  former 
chapter,  and  are  therefore  not  worth  enumerating. 

Chap  VI.  assigns  a  reason  why  the  letters  are 
differently  described  in  the  monochord,  that  is  to  say, 
some  greater,  some  lesser,  some  square,  some  round, 
and  some  doubled.  The  following  are  the  author's 
words : — 

'  As  the  foundation  is  more  worthy  and  solid  than 
'  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  so  in  the  musical  fabric  the 
Metters  that  are  placed  in  the  bottom  are  not  im- 
'  properly  made  larger  and  stronger  than  those  which 
'follow,  it  is  therefore  that  they  should  be  made 
'square,  as  every  thing  that  is  square  stands  the 
•firmest*  The  other  septenary  ought  to  be  made 
'  less,  for  as  we  begin  fi*om  the  bottom,  the  higher  we 

*  ascend  by  regulwr  steps,  the  more  subtle  or  acute 

*  does  the  sound  become  :  roundness  then  best  suits 
'in  its  nature  with  these  seven  letters,  for  that 
'  which  is  round  is  more  easily  moved  about ;  and  the 
'sounds  which  are  placed  between  the  grave  and 
'  superacute  are  the  most  easy  for  the  voice  of  the 

*  singer  to  move  in,  seeing  he  can  readily  pass  from 
'  the  one  to  the  other  freely  and  at  his  pleasure ;  the 
'  four  remaining  letters  are  formed  double,  and  as  it 
'  were  with  two  bellies,  because  they  are  formed  to 
'  make  a  bisdiapason  with  the  grave,  that  is  a  double 
'  diapason.' 

In  Chap.  VII.  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Guido 
the  Younger,  and  Guido  the  Elder,  by  the  latter  of 
whom  the  author  certainly  means  Guido  Aretinus, 

*  This  method  of  Olustration  bj  retaons  drawn  from  a  Buhject  fonign 
to  that  to  which  they  aro  applied,  is  not  unuiual  with  the  authors  who 
wrote  before  the  reVival  of  literature.  Bracton,  an  eminent  dvil  and 
eonunon  lawyer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  speaking  of  the  right  to  the 
Inheritance  of  land,  and  the  course  of  lineal  descent,  says  that  it  is  ever 
downwards,  that  is  to  say,  A^m  father  to  son,  and  for  it  gives  this  notable 
reason :  *  Quod  quasi  ponderoeum  quiddam  jure  natures  descendit,  nam 
*omne  grave  fertur  deorsum.'  De  Legibus  Ub  II.  cu.  29,  et  vide 
Coke's  Reports,  part  III.  fol.  40,  RatcUff's  case.  In  a  life  of  JEsop,  the 
Teputed  author  of  the  Cables  that  go  under  his  name,  supposed  to  be 
written  by  a  Greek  monk  named  Maximus  Planudes,  who  lived  about 
the  year  1817.  is  a  curious  specimen  of  physiological  ratiocination,  some* 
what  resembling  the  fbrmer.  A  gardener  proposed  this  question  to 
«   Xaathns,  a  philosopher,  the  master  of  JEsop :  *  what  is  the  reason  that 

*  the  herbs  wnich  I  plant  grow  not  so  tut  as  those  which  the  earth  pro- 
' duces  spontaneously?'  The  phflosopher  resolved  it  into  the  divine 
Pxovidenee;  but  the  gardener  not  being  satisfied  with  this  answer, 
Xanthus,  unable  to  give  a  better,  refieTS  him  to  his  slave  JBsop,  who 
bespeaks  the  gardener  thus :~'  A  widow  with  children  marries  a  second 

*  husband,  who  tiath  children  also :  to  the  children  by  her  former  husband 
'  she  stands  in  the  relation  of  mother;  but  to  those  of  her  second  hus- 
'  band,  the  issue  of  his  fanner  marriage,  she  is  no  more  than  step-mother, 
'  the  consequence  whereof  is,  that  she  is  less  affectionate  to  them  than  to 
'  the  children  of  her  husband.  In  like  manner,'  continues  Asop  to  the 
gardener. '  the  earth,  to  those  things  which  the  produces  spontaneously 

*  Is  a  mother,  but  to  those  which  thou  plantest  she  is  a  step-mother :  the 
'one  she  nonrishes,  and  the  other  she  slights.'  The  gardener  was  as 
moeh  the  wiser  for  this  answer  as  those  who  enquire  why  the  great 
fetters  are  the  lowest  in  the  scale,  or  why  land  descends  rather  than 
aacwds,  are  made,  by  the  answers  seveiaUy  given  to  those  demands. 


for  he  cites  the  Sapphic  yerse,  'Ut  queant  lazis,'  Ac 
from  whence  the  syllables  trr,  bb,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  are 
universally  allowed  to  have  been  taken ;  who  is  meant 
by  Guido  the  Younger  will  be  shewn  hereafter. 

In  Ohap.  VIII.  he  speaks  of  the  six  syllables,  and 
the  notes  adapted  to  them,  and  seems  to  blame  Guido 
for  not  giving  a  seventh  to  the  last  note  of  the  sep- 
tenary.    It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Br. 
Wallis  and  others  have  lamented  that  Guido  did 
not  take  the  first  syllable  of  the  last  line  of  the  verse 
'  Sancte  Johannes ; '  and  the  author  here  cited  seems 
to  intimate  that  he  might  have  done  so;  but  it 
evidently  appears  that  he  was  not  in  earnest,  for  see 
his  words :  '  The  author  seems  here  blameable  for 
not  marking  the  seventh  with  a  syllable,  especially 
as  there  are  so  manv  particles  in  that  verse ;  he 
might  have  assigned  the  first  syllable  of  the  last  line 
to  the  seventh  note  thus,  Sancte  Joannes,  as  this 
syllable  is  as  different  from  all  the  rest  as  the 
seventh  sound  is.    What  faulty  I  pray  you,  did  the 
last  line  commit,  that  its  first  syllaole  should  not  be 
disposed  of  to  the  seventh  note,  as  all  the  other  first 
syllables  were  assigned  to  the  rest  of  the  notes? 
But  fair  and  soft,  because  a  semitone  always  occurs 
in  the  seventh  step,  which  semitone  is  contained 
under  these  two  notes,  fa  and  mi;  for  when  the 
semitone  returns  to  the  seventh  step,  in  the  sixth 
you  will  have  mi,  and  in  the  seventh  fa.    But  if 
the  eighth  step,  a  tritone  intervening,  makes  the 
semitone,  all  the  syllables  of  the  notes  are  expended ; 
therefore  whether  you  will  or  no,  unless  you  make 
Mse  music,  the  semitone,  to  wit  mi,  returns  in  the 
seventh,  if  the  disposition  be  elevated ;  but  if  it  be 
remitted  it  will  give  fa,  which  nevertheless  makes 
a  semitone  under  it ;  therefore  these  two  notes,  on 
whose  account  these  names  were  particularly  insti- 
tuted, will  have  as  many  notes  above  as  below, 
marked  with  their  proper  syllables,  for  mi  has  under 
it  two,  BB  and  ut;   and  fa  has  two  above,  sol 
and  LA.' 

Ghap.  IX.  treats  of  the  Mutations,  which  are 
changes  of  the  syllables,  occasioned  by  the  going  out 
of  one  hexachord  into  another ;  concerning  which 
the  author  with  great  simplicity  observes,  that  as  the 
cutters  out  of  leather  or  cloth,  when  the  stuff  runs 
short,  are  obliged  to  piece  it  to  make  it  longer ;  so 
when  either  in  the  intension  or  remission  of  the  scale 
the  notes  exceed  tiie  syllables,  there  is  a  necessity  for 
repeating  the  latter.  What  foDows  on  this  head  will 
best  be  given  in  the  author's  own  words,  which  are 
these : — *  We  must  substitute  for  that  which  is  de- 
'ficient  such  a  note  as  may  supply  the  defect  by 
'  proceeding  farther  :  hence  it  is  that  with  ^e  note 
'  LA,  which  cannot  of  itself  proceed  any  higher,  you 
'  will  always  find  such  a  note  as  can  at  least  ascend 
'  four  steps,  la,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la.  In  the  same  manner 
'  the  note  ut,  which  of  itself  can  nowhere  descend, 

*  will  have  a  collateral,  which  may  at  least  be  de- 
'  pressed  four  notes,  ut,  fa,  mi,  rb,  ut,  the  Greek  F 
'and  d  superacute  are  excepted;  the  first  whereof 
'  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  necessity  of  being 
'  remitted,  nor  the  other  that  of  ascending ;  for  which 

*  reason  ut  azid  la  can  never  have  the  same  stations.' 
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The  nine  succeeding  chapters  relate  chiefiy  to  the 
mutationB,  and  the  nse  of  the  square  and  round  or 
soft  b,  which,  as  it  is  sufficiently  understood  at  this 
day,  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon. 

Chap.  XIX.  treats  of  the  Keys,  by  which  are  to 
be  understood  in  this  place  nothing  more  than  the 
characters  F  C  g  prefixed  to  the  head  of  the  stave : 
he  says  these  letters  are  called  keys,  for  that  as  a  key 
opens  an  entrance  to  that  which  is  locked  up,  so 
the  letters  give  an  entrance  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  cantus,  to  which  they  are  prefixed ;  and  that 
without  them  the  singer  would  find  it  impossible 
to  avoid  sometimes  prolating  a  tone  for  a  semitone, 
and  vice  versa,  or  to  distinguish  one  conjunction 
from  another.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  he  oen- 
rares  the  practice  of  certain  unskilful  notators  or 
writers  of  music,  who  he  says  were  used  to  forge 
adulterate  and  illegitimate  keys,  as  by  putting  D 
grave  nnder  F,  a  acute  under  c,  and  e  acute  under  g, 
making  thereby  as  many  keys  as  lines. 

Chapw  XX.  demonstrates  that  b  round  and  \j 
square  are  not  to  be  computed  among  the  keys. 
TiuB  demonstration  is  e£fected  in  a  manner  curious 
and  diverting,  namely  by  the  supposition  of  a  combat 
between  these  two  characters,  a  relation  whereof, 
with  the  various  success  of  the  combatants,  is  here 
g^ven  in  the  author's  own  words:  'Observe  that 
'b  round  and  ]]  square  are  not  to  be  computed 
'  among  the  keys ;  first,  because  they  wander  through 
'  an  empty  breadth  of  space,  without  any  certainty 
^  of  a  line ;  next  because  they  can  never  be  placed 

*  in  any  line  without  the  support  of  another  key,  for 

*  it  is  necessary  that  another  key  should  be  prefixed 

*  to  the  line.    Moreover  as  }j  square  never  appears, 

*  unless  b  round  come  before  it ;  and  b  soft  ought 
'  no4  to  be  set  down  unless  we  are  to  sing  by  it :  can 

*  any  thing  of  its  coming  be  expected  if  it  be  not 
^  inmiediately  prefixed  to  the  beginning  of  a  line  of 

*  another  key,  as  it  is  never  to  be  sung  vrithout 
'  a  key?    Likewise,  as  they  are  mutually  overthrown 

*  by  each  other,  and  each  is  made  accidental,  who 
'can  pronounce  them  legitimate  keys?  for  unless 
'b  round  comes  in  and  gives  the  first  blow  as 

*  a  challenge,  ]]  square  would  never  furnish  matter 
'  for  the  beginning  of  a  combat ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
'  ai^)ear8  it  entirely  overthrows  its  adversary  b  round, 
'  which  only  makes  a  soft  resistance.  But  s(»netimes 
Mt  happens  that  b  round,  though  lying  prostrate, 
'recovering  new  strength,  rises  up  stronger,  and 
'  throws  down  li  square,  ^o  was  triumphing  after 

*  his  victory.'  For  the  reasons  deducible  from  this 
artless  allegory,  which  it  is  probabk  the  author  of 
it,  a  simple  illiterate  monk,  thought  a  notable  effort 
of  his  invention,  and  because  ]]  square  and  b  round 
are  not  stable  or  permanent,  he  pronounces  that  they 
cannot  with  propriety  be  termed  keys. 

In  Chap.  XXI.  the  author  gives  the  reason  why 
the  notes  are  placed  alternately  on  the  lines  and 
spaces  of  the  stave :  but  first,  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  the  lines,  he  shrewdly  observes,  that  without  them 
no  certain  progression  could  be  observed  by  the 
voice.     '  Would  not,'  ^e  asks, '  in  that  case  the  notes 

*  aeem  to  shew  like  anall  birds  flying  through  the 


'empty  immensity  of  air?'  Farther  he  says,  that 
were  they  placed  on  the  lines  only,  no  less  confusion 
would  arise,  for  that  the  multitude  of  lines  would 
confound  the  sight,  since  a  cantus  may  sometimes 
include  a  compass  of  ten  notes.  He  says,  which  is 
true,  that  in  order  to  distinguish  between  each  series 
of  notes,  the  grave,  the  acute,  and  the  superacute, 
any  one  given  note,  which  in  the  grave  is  placed 
on  a  line,  will  in  the  acute  fall  on  a  space,  and  that 
in  the  superacute  it  will  fall  on  a  line  again.  He 
adds,  that  in  a  simple  cantus  no  more  lines  are  used 
than  four,  to  which  are  assigned  five  spaces,*  for 
this  reason,  that  the  ancient  musicians,  by  whom  he 
must  be  understood  to  mean  those  after  the  time  of 
Gregory,  never  permitted  any  tone  to  exceed  the 
compass  of  a  diapason;  so  that  every  tone  had  aa 
many  notes  as  there  were  tones.  He  says  farther 
that  the  modem  musicians  would  sometimes  extend 
a  cantus  to  a  tenth  note ;  but  that  nevertheless  it  did 
not  run  through  ten  notes,  but  that  the  tenth,  which 
might  be  either  the  highest  or  the  lowest,  was  only 
occasionally  touched.  He  adds  that  when  this  is 
the  case,  die  key  or  letter  should  be  changed  for 
a  short  time;  or,  in  other  words,  that  one  letter 
may  be  substituted  for  another  on  the  same  line. 
Upon  this  passage  is  a  marginal  note,  signifying 
that  it  is  better  in  such  a  case  to  add  a  line  than  to 
transpose  the  letter  or  cliff,  which  is  the  practice 
at  this  day. 

To  this  chapter  the  author  subjoins  a  cantus  for 
the  reader  to  exercise  himself,  in  which  he  says  he 
will  find  six  verses  applied,  two  for  the  grave,  two 
for  the  acute,  and  two  for  the  superacute.  The 
cantus  is  without  musical  characters,  and  is  in  ^e 
words  following : — 

For  the  graves, 
H&c  puer,  arte  scies  gravium  mutamina  vocum, 
Quffi  quibuB  appropries  nomma,  quemve  locum. 

For  the  acutes, 
Reddit  ver&utas  versuta  b  moHii  acuta, 
Quas  male  dum  mutas,  mollia  quadra  putaa. 

For  the  superacutee, 
Gutturis  arterias  cruciat  vox  alta  b  moUis ; 
Difficiles  coUis  reddit  ubique  vias. 

Chap.  XXII.  contains  what  is  called  a  cantus  of 
the  second  tone,  in  which  the  mutations  of  the  four 
grave  letters  C,  D,  E,  F,  are  contained ;  it  is  with 
musical  notes,  but  they  are  utterly  inexplicable. 

CHAP.  LV. 

Upon  the  above  twenty-two  chapters,  which  con- 
stitute the  first  part  or  distinction,  as  it  is  termed, 
of  the  first  tract,  it  is  observable  that  they  contain, 
as  they  profess  to  do,  the  precepts  of  Manual  music ; 
and  that  this  first  part  is  a  very  full  and  perspicuous 
commentary  on  so  much  of  the  Micrologus  as  relates 
to  tliat  subject 

The  second  part  or  distinction,  intitled  Of  Tonal 
Music,  contains  thirty-one  chapters.     In  the  first 

*  That  ia  to  bst  three  between  the  lioee,  one  at  top,  and  another  at 
bottom.  Martini  says  that  the  nnmber  of  Ifaies  to  denote  the  tone*  waa 
aettled  at  four  in  the  thirteenth  century.   Ster.  dell .  Mob.  ^Bg,  399,  In  noC 
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whereof  id  an  intimation  of  the  person  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  former  part,  distinguished  by  the  ap* 
pellation  of  Guido  Minor ;  he  says  that  he  was  sor- 
named  Augensis,  and  that  by  his  care  and  industry 
tiie  cantos  of  the  Gistertian  order  had  been  regularly 
corrected.  He  cites  a  little  book  written  by  the  same 
Qttido  Minor  for  a  definition  of  the  consonances. 

In  Ohap.  II.  he  defines  the  semitone  in  a  quotation 
from  Macrobius,  demonstrating  it  to  be  no  oUier  than 
the  Pjrtbagorean  limnuk 

Chap.  III.  treats  of  the  Tone,  a  word  which  the 
Imthor  says  has  two  significations,  namely,  a  Manieru, 
a  term  synonymous  with  ecclesiastical  tone,  or  an 
intenral  in  a  sesquioctave  ratio. 

From  these  two  intervals,  namely*  the  tone  and 
semitone^  the  author  asserts  that  all  the  concords  are 
generated,  and  the  vfhxAe  fabric  of  music  arises ;  in 
which  reepect,  says  this  learned  writer,  '  They,  that 
'  is  to  say,  the  tone  and  semitone,  may  be  very  aptly 
'  compared  to  Leah  and  Rachael,  of  whom  it  is  re- 

*  lated  in  Uie  book  of  Genesis  that  they  built  up  the 
'  house  of  Israel.'  It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  this 
ingenious  argument  to  give  it  in  any  other  words 
than  those  of  the  author.  Here  they  are,  and  it  is 
hoped  the  reader  will  edify  by  them  : — 

*  For  as  Jacob  was  first  joined  in  marriage 

*  to  Leah,  and  afterwards  to  Rachael,  thus  sound,  the 
'  element  of  music,  first  produces  a  tone,  and  eStet^ 
'  wards  a  semitone,  and  is  in  some  sense  married  to 

*  them.  The  semitone,  from  which  the  symphony  of 
'  all  music  principally  is  generated,  as  it  tempers  the 
'rigour  and  asperity  of  the  tones,  may  aptly  be 
'assigned  to  Rachael,  who  chiefly  captivated  the 
'heart  of  Jacob,  as  she  had  a  beantifiil  face  and 

*  graceful  aspect.  Moreover  a  semitone  is  made  up 
'of  four  parts,  and,  unless  a  tritone  intervenes,  is 
'  always  in  the  fourth  step ;  so  also  Rachael  is  re-* 
'  corded  to  have  had  four  sons,  two  of  her  own,  and 
'  two  by  her  handmaid.  "  Enter  in,  says  she,  to  my 
"  handmaid,  that  she  may  bring  forth  upon  my  knees, 
"  that  I  may  at  least  have  children  from  her."  The 
'tone  rendering  a  rigid  and  harsh  sound,  but  fre- 
'quontly  presenting  itself,  agrees  with  Leah,  who 
'  was  blear->eyed,  and  was  married  to  Jacob  against 
'  his  will ;  but  fruitful  in  the  number  of  her  children. 
'  The  proportion  of  the  tone  is  superoctave ;  Leah 
'  had  also  eight  sons,  namely,  six  natural  sons,  and 
'  two  adopted,  that  were  bom  of  her  handmud  :  but 

*  the  ninth  part>  which  is  less  than  the  rest  or  others, 
'  may  aptly  be  compared  to  Dinah,  the  daughter  of 
'  Leah,  who  bore  afterwards  eight  sons.  When  Leah 
'  had  four  sons  9h»  ceased  besoing  children,  and  the 
'  adopted  ones  followed :  when  four  steps  of  the  notes 
'ore  made,  a  semitone  follows,  which  is  divided  into 
'  two  sorts,  as  hat  been  said ;  these  may  be  compared 
'to  the  following  sons,  the  two  natund  ones,  which 

*  Leah  had  afterwards,  and  also  the  two  adopted  ones. 
'  Then  follow  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  the  natural  sons 
'  of  Kaohaei.' 

Ohap«  IV .  treats  of  the  ditone. 

C^p.  V.  Of  the  semiditone  and  its  spedes,  which 
are  clearly  two. 

Ohaptm  VL  VII.  and  VIII.  treat  respectively  of 
the  diateesaron,  diapente,  and  diapason,  with  tibeir 


Several  species,  which  have  already  been  very  fully 
explained. 

Ohap.  IX.  shews  how  the  seven  species  of  diapason 
are  generated. 

Ohap.  X.  oontuns  a  Oantilena,  as  it  is  said,  of 
Guido  Aretinus,  including  as  well  the  dissonances  as 
the  consonances.  It  is  a  kind  of  praxis  on  the  inter- 
vals that  constitute  the  scide,  such  as  are  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  musical  tracts  of  the  monkish 
writers,  and  in  those  written  by  the  German  musi* 
cians  for  the  instruction  of  youth  about  the  time  of 
Luther  ;*  but  as  to  this,  whether  it  be  of  Guido  or 
not,  it  is  highly  venerable  in  respect  of  its  antiquity, 
as  being  in  all  probability  one  of  the  oldest  compo« 
sitions  of  the  kmd  in  the  world  ^^ 


^ 


53^3^ 


-^!-^^r^^ 


T£Bter-m  snntmo-di,  quibus  omnia  can-ti-le-na 


-^^-^-^- 


*=]c:* 


1««^ 


^.«  ^  ■  w 


coDtex  -  i'tiir,   eci^li-cet,    U-oi-flonuB,  Semi-to-mmn, 


Tonus,  SemiditonUB,  Ditonns^  Dyateitaron,  Dyapente, 


Semitoniuffl  com  Dyapente.  Ad  hoc  Tonus  Dyapason 


81  quern  de-lectet,  e-jus  hunc  modum  es^se  ag-nos-cat 

-n- .. .. . *.————■—— ^^ 


qu-umque  tarn  paucis  olaoiulis  to^ta  armo-ui-a  fonna-tur, 


^^P 


u-d-  lis  -d-mum  eat  e-aa  al>t»  me-nMMri-ffioommeodare, 


Nee  pri-UB  ab  hu-jos  mo-di  sta-di-o  qul-ea-ce-re,  donee 


3^ 


■  ^  ■  ■  1 


■=9= 


voeum  intervalliA  agnads  Armo-ni-n  to-ti-ua  fa-cil-li-me 


^^^^ 


fc 


»ig«a^ 


quo-as  comprehenders  no-ti-ti-am.    Toniu. 


Se-ml-to-ni-iu.   Di-to-noi.       Se^ml-di-to-noji.  Dya-tes- 


J3i-aTi|3V3:!§^^i^ 


^ 


aa-ron.      Dyapente.    py-a-paaon. 


et  intente    et  re-mia-ae  pa-ri-ter  con-ao-nan-ti  -  a. 

•  Mttny  mich  are  extant  in  print;  tfaejr  are  In  eaaj  Latin,  and  naonble 
tn  aise  md  form  the  common  Latin  Aciofdenoe.  The  sense  that  the  re- 
Ibrmers  entertained  of  the  great  hnportance  of  a  inusical  education,  maj 
be  inferred  firom  the  pains  they  took  to  disseminate  the  mdimento  of 
plain  and  mensurable  music,  and  to  render  the  practice  of  singing 
nihiliar  to  children ;  and  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  bat  that  the 
singing  and  getting  by  heart  such  a  Cantilena  as  is  here  given,  waa  aa 
frequent  an  exercise  for  a  ohUd  as  the  deelension  of  a  oavn,  m  Ibe  aon- 
jugatlonofaTerb. 
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Chap.  XL  treats  of  the  nature  of  b  round,  of  which 
enough  has  been  said  already. 

OfChap.  XII.  there  is  nothing  more  than  the  title, 
purporting  that  the  chapter  is  an  explanation  of  a 
certain  Formula  or  diagram  which  was  never  inserted. 

Chap.  XIII.  treats  of  the  species  of  diapason,  and 
shews  how  the  eight  tones  arise  therefrom.  This 
chapter  is  very  intricate  and  obscure  ;  and  as  it  con- 
tains a  far  less  satisfactory  account  of  the  subject  than 
has  already  been  given  from  Franchinus,  and  other 
writers  of  unquestioned  authority,  the  substance  of  it 
is  here  omitted. 

Chap.  XIV.  treats  of  the  four  Manieras,  and  farther 
of  the  eight  tones.  Maniera,  as  this  author  asserts, 
is  a  term  taken  from  the  French,  and  seems  to  be 
synonymous  with  Mode;  a  little  lower  he  says  that  a 
Maniera  is  the  property  of  a  cantus,  or  that  rule 
whereby  we  determine  the  final  note  of  any  cantus. 
In  short,  he  uses  Maniera  to  express  the  Genus,  and 
Tone  the  Species  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes  or  tones. 
In  this  chapter  he  complains  of  the  levity  of  the 
modems  in  making  use  of  b  soft,  and  introducing 
feigned  music,"*  which  in  his  time  he  complains  had 
been  greatly  multiplied. 

Chap.  XV.  concerns  only  the  finals  of  the  several 
manieras  and  tones. 

Chap.  XVI.  contains  certain  curious  observations 
on  the  terms  Authentic  and  Plagal,  as  applied  to  the 
tones ;  these  are  as  follow : — 

*  Some  tones  are  called  authentic,  and  some 

'plagal;  for  in  every  maniera  the  first  is  called 

*  authentic,  the  second  plagal.  The  first,  third,  fifth, 
'and  seventh  are  termed  authentic  from  the  word 

*  Authority ;  because  they  are  accounted  more  worthy 

*  than  their  plagals :  they  are  collected  by  the  uneven 
'  numbers,  which  among  the  philosophers  were  called 
'  masculine,  because  they  do  not  admit  of  being  di- 

*  vided  equally  into  two  parts :  thus  man  cannot  be 

*  easily  turned  aside  or  diverted  from  his  purpose ; 

*  but  an  even  ntmiber,  because  it  may  be  divided  into 

*  two  equally,  is  by  them  not  unaptly  called  woman, 
'  because  she  sometimes  weep,  sometimes  laughs,  and 

*  soon  yields  and  gives  way  m  the  time  of  temptation. 
'  Hence  it  is  that  the  second,  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth 

*  tones  are  ascribed  to  the  even  number,  because  the 
'feminine  sex  is  coupled  in  marriage  to  the  mas- 
'  culine  sex  :  they  are  called  collateral  or  plagal,  that 
'  is,  provincials  to  the  authentics.    And  that  you  may 

*  the  sooner  learn  the  properties  and  natures  of  each 
'  of  the  tones,  those  songs  are  called  authentic  which 
'  ascend  more  freely  and  higher  from  their  final  letter, 
'  running  more  wantonly  by  leaps  and  various  bend- 
'  ings  backwards  and  forwards ;  in  the  same  manner 
'  as  it  becomes  men  to  exercise  their  strength  in 
'  wrestling  and  other  sports,  and  to  be  employed  in 
'their  necessary  affairs  and  occupations  in  remote 
'  parts,  until  they  return  back  to  the  final  letter  by 

*  which  they  are  to  be  finished,  as  to  their  own  house 

*  Described  hy  Franchinus,  Praot.  Mns.  lib.  III.  cap.  xiii,  De  flcUe 
MuiicflB  contraponoto,  and  by  Andreas  Ornithoparcas,  tn  his  Mkrologus, 
Mb.  I.  cap.  z.  the  latter  calls  it  that  kind  of  music  tenned  by  the  Greeks 
Synemmonon,  or  a  song  that  abounds  with  oonjunetions :  but  it  bad  been 
better  to  have  called  it  music  tnuwposed  from  Its  natural  key  by  b  round, 
the  characteristic  of  the  synemmenon  tetraehord,  in  which  case  B  b,  B  b» 
•r  A  b,  might  be  made  finals,  as  they  now  frequently  are,  but  it  seems 
Hurt  the  old  musioiane  abhorxed  the  praotico. 


'  or  home,  after  the  completion  of  their  a£B&ir8.  But 
'  the  plagal  or  collateral  songs  are  those  which  do  not 
'  mount  up  so  as  to  produce  the  higher  parts,  but  turn 
'  aside  into  the  lower,  in  the  region  under  the  letter 
'  by  which  they  are  to  be  terminated,  and  make  their 
'stops  or  delays  and  circuits  about  the  final  letter, 
'  sometimes  below  and  sometimes  above ;  as  a  woman 
'  that  is  tied  to  a  husband  does  not  usually  go  far  from 
'  her  home,  and  run  about,  but  is  orderly  and  decently 
'  employed  in  taking  care  of  her  fiunily  and  domestic 
'  concerns.' 

Chap.  XVII.  assigns  the  reasons  why  the  final 
notes  are  included  between  D  grave  and  c  acute ;  but 
the  author  means  to  be  understood  that  the  double, 
triple,  and  quadruple  cantus,  which  are  vocal  com- 
positions of  two,  three  and  four  parts,  are  not  re- 
strained to  this  rule,  for  in  such  no  more  is  required 
than  that  the  under  part  be  subservient  to  it  It 
appears  that  of  the  final  notes,  by  which,  to  mention 
it  once  for  all,  the  terminations  of  the  several  tones 
are  meant,  four  are  grave,  and  three  only  acute  :  for 
this  inequality  the  author  gives  a  notable  reason, 
namely,  that  by  reason  of  the  load  of  carnal  infirmi- 
ties that  weigh  them  down,  fewer  men  are  found  to 
have  grave  and  rude,  than  acute  and  sweet  voices. 

Ohap.  XVin.  the  author  shews  from  Guido,  and 
other  teachers  of  the  musical  art,  that  the  compass 
of  a  diapason  is  sufficient  for  any  cantus.  Not- 
withstanding which  he  says  some  contend  that  ten, 
and  even  eleven  notes  are  necessary.  This  notion 
the  author  condemns,  and  says  that  the  unison  and 
its  octave  resemble  the  walls  of  a  city,  and  that  the 
ninth,  which  is  placed  above  the  octave,  and  the 
tenth,  stationed  under  the  unison,  answer  to  the 
pallisado  or  ditch ;  and  that  as  it  is  customary  to 
walk  about  on  the  walls,  and  in  the  city  itself,  but 
not  in  the  ditch,  or  by  the  pallisado,  it  becomes  all 
who  profess  to  travel  in  the  path  of  perfection,  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  this  practice,  which  he 
says  is  both  modest  and  decent,  f 

The  following  chapters,  which  are  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, exhibit  a  precise  designation  of  the  eight  eccle- 
siastical tones ;  but  as  these  have  been  very  fully 
explained  from  Gfaffiurius,  and  other  writers  of  ac- 
knowledged authority,  it  is  unnecessary  to  lengthen 
this  account  of  Wylde*8  tract  by  an  explanation  of 
them  from  him. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  Wylde  was  an 
excellent  practical  singer,  as  indeed  his  office  of 
precentor  of  so  large  a  choir  as  that  of  Waltham 
required  he  should  be.  His  book  is  very  properly 
called  a  System  of  Guidonian  Music,  for  it  extends 
no  farther  than  an  illustration  of  those  precepts 
which  Guido  Aretinus  taught:  hardly  a  passage 
occurs  in  it  to  intimate  th&t  he  was  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  except- 
ing that  where  he  cites  Ptolemy  by  the  name  of 
Tholom»us.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  at 
Uie  time  when  Wylde  wrote,  the  writings  of  Aris- 
toxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  and  the  other  Greek 
harmonicians,  were  at  Constantinople,  or  Bysantium 

t  He  gives  an  example  of  a  double  cantus  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  T* 
which  clearly  shews  that  by  a  double  cantos  we  an  to  onderttand  Mie 
in  two  parts. 
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as  it  was  called,  which  was  thai  the  seat  of  literature. 
How  and  by  whom  they  were  brought  into  Italy, 
and  the  doctrines  contained  in  them  dilfased  throngh- 
ont  Eorope,  will  in  due  time  be  related. 

The  tract  immediately  following  that  of  Wylde 
in  the  manuscript  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross  is  entitled 
*De  octo  Tonis  ubi  nascuntur  et  oriuntur  aut  efli- 
ciuntur.* 

This  is  a  short  discourse,  contained  in  two  pages 
of  the  manuscript,  tending  to  shew  the  analogy 
between  the  seven  planets  and  the  chords  included 
in  the  musical  septenary.  The  doctrine  of  the  music 
of  the  spheres,  and  the  opinion  on  which  it  is 
founded,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  account  herein 
before  given  of  Pythagoras.  Those  who  first  ad- 
vanced it  have  not  been  content  with  supposing  that 
the  celestial  orbs  must  in  their  several  revolutions 
produce  an  harmony  of  concordant  sounds ;  but  they 
go  farther,  and  pretend  to  assign  the  very  intervals 
arising  from  the  motion  of  each.  This  the  author 
now  citing  has  done,  and  perhaps  following  Pliny, 
who  asserts  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras, 
he  says  that  in  the  motion  of  tiie  Earth  T  is  made, 
in  that  of  the  moon  A,  Mercury  B,  Venus  0,  the 
Sun  D,  Mars  E,  Jupiter  F,  and  Saturn  g.  And 
that  here  the  musical  measure  is  truly  formed. 

Next  follows  a  very  short  tract,  with  the  name 
Eendale  at  the  conclusion  of  it  It  contains  little 
more  than  the  Ghimma,  vulgarly  called  the  Gamut,  or 
Guidonian  scale,  and  some  mystical  verses  on  the 
power  of  harmony,  said  to  be  written  by  a  woman  of 
the  name  of  Magdalen.  It  should  seem  that  Eendale 
was  no  more  than  barely  the  transcriber  of  this  tract, 
for  the  rubric  at  the  beginning  ascribes  it  to  a  certain 
monk  of  Sherborne,  who  professes  to  have  taken  it 
from  St  Mary  Magdalen. 

'  Monachus  quidam  de  Sherborne  talem  Musicam 
profert  de  Sancta  Maria  Magdelene.' 

Next  follows  a  tract  entitled  '  De  Origine  et 
Effectu  Musicae,'  in  four  sections,  the  initial  words 
whereof  are  *  Musica  est  scientia  recte  canendi,  sive 
'  scientia  de  numero  relato  ad  sonum,*  wherein  the 
author,  after  defining  music  to  be  the  science  of  num- 
ber applied  to  sound,  gives  his  reader  the  choice  of 
two  etymologies  for  the  word  music.  The  one  from 
the  Muses,  the  other  from  the  word  Moys,  signifying 
water,  wbich  he  will  have  to  be  Greek.  He  then 
proceeds,  but  rather  abruptly,  to  censure  those  who 
through  ignorance  prolate  semitones  for  tones,  in 
these  words  :  '  Many  now-a-days,  when  they  ascend 
'from  BB  by  m,  fa,  sol,  scarce  make  a  semitone 

*  between  fa  and  sol;  moreover,  when  they  pro- 
'  nounce  sol,  fa,  sol,  or  rs,  ut,  bb,  prolate  a  semi- 
'  tone  for  a  tone ;  and  thus  they  confound  the  dia- 
'  tonic  genus,  and  pervert  the  plain-song.  Yet  these 
'may  be  held  in  some  measure  excusable,  as  not 
'knowing  in  what  genus  our  plain-song  is  consti- 
'  tuted ;  and  being  ^ed  for  what  reason  they  thus 
'  pronounce  a  semitone  for  a  tone,  they  alledge  they 
'  do  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  singers  in  the  chapels 

*  of  princes,  who,  say  they,  would  not  sing  so  without 
^  reason,  as  they  are  the  best  singers.  So  that  being 
'thus  deceived  by  the  footsteps  of  others,  they  one 


*  after  another  follow  in  all  the  same  errors.  I^ere 
'are  others  who  will  have  it  that  this  method  of  shig« 
'ing  is  sweeter  and  more  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and 
'  therefore  that  method  being  as  it  were  good,  should 
'  be  made  use  of.  To  these  Boetius  answers,  saying 
'  all  credit  is  not  to  be  given  to  the  ears,  but  some 
'also  to  reason,  for  the  hearing  may  be  deceived. 
'  So  also  is  it  said  in  the  treatise  De  quatuor  Prind- 
'  palium,  cap.  Ivi.,  and  as  a  proof  thereof,  it  is  farther 
'said  that  those  who  follow  hunting  are  more  de- 
'  lighted  with  the  barking  of  the  dogs  in  the  woods, 
'  than  with  hearing  the  office  of  God  in  the  church. 
'Reason,  however,  which  is  never  deceived,  shews 
'  the  contrary.* 

Sect.  II.  entitled  De  tribus  G^neribus  melorum, 
treats  of  the  three  genera  of  melody,  but  contains 
nothing  that  has  not  been  better  said  by  others. 

Sect  III.  entitled  Inventores  Artis  Music®  eque- 
formis,  contains  an  account  of  the  inventors  of  the 
musical  art>  by  much  too  curious  to  be  given  in  any 
other  than  the  author^s  own  words,  which  are  these : — 

'There  was  a  certain  smith,  Thubal  by  name, 
'  who  regulated  the  consonances  by  the  weights  of 
'  three  hiunmers  striking  upon  one  anvil.  Pythagoras 
'  hearing  that  sound,  and  entering  the  house  of  the 
'  smith,  found  the  proportion  of  the  hammers,  and 
'  that  they  rendered  to  each  other  a  wonderful  con- 
'  sonance.  When  Thubal  heard  and  knew  that  Gk>d 
'  would  destroy  the  world,  he  made  two  pillars,  the 
'  one  of  brick  and  the  other  of  brass,  and  wrote  on 
'  each  of  them  the  equiformal  musical  art,  or  plain 
'  cantus ;  that  if  the  world  should  be  destroyed  by  fire, 
'  the  pillar  of  brick  might  remain,  as  being  able  to 

*  withstand  the  fire ;  or  if  it  were  to  be  destroyed  by 
'  water,  the  brazen  pillar  might  remain  till  the  deluge 

*  was  subsided.  Aiter  the  deluge  king  Cyrus,  who 
'  was  king  over  the  Assyrians,  and  Enchiridias,  and 
'  Constantinus,  and  after  these  Boetius,  beginning 
'  with  the  proportion  of  numbers,  demonstrated  the 
'  consonances,  as  appears  by  looking  into  the  treatise 
'  of  tiie  latter,  De  Musica.  Afterwards  came  Guido 
'  the  monk,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  Gktmma, 
'  which  is  called  the  Monochord.  He  first  placed 
'the  notes  in  the  spaces  between  the  lines,  as  is 
'  shewn  in  the  beginning  of  this  book.  Afterwards 
'Guido  de  Sancto  Mauro,  and  after  these  Guido 
'Major  and  Guido  Minor.  After  these  Franco, 
'who  shewed  the  alterations,  perfections,  and  im- 
'  perfections  of  the  figures  in  the  Cantus  Men- 
'surabilis,  as  also  the  certitude  of  the  beginnings. 

*  Then  Philippus  Vitriaco,  who  invented  that  figure 
'  called  the  Least  Prolation,  in  Navarre.  Afterwards 
'St.  Augustine  and  St  Gregory,  who  instituted 
'  the  equiformal  cantus  throughout  all  the  churches. 
'  After  these  Isidorus  the  etymologist,  and  Joannes 

*  De  Muris,  who  wrote  ingenious  rules  concerning 
'  the  measure  and  the  figuration  of  the  cantus,  from 
'  whence  these  verses : — 

'  Per  Thubal  inventa  musarum  sunt  elementa. 

'  Atque  coUumellis  nobis  exempta  gemellis. 

'  Et  post  diluvium  tunc  subscriptus  perhibetur : 

'  PhUoeophus  prineeps  pater  Hermes  hie  THsmeg^stoi 

'  Invenit  Musas  quae  dedit  et  docuit. 
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*  Pictagoras  turn  per  martellas  fabricantuiii» 

*  Antea  oonAisai  niunerantiur  tetrarde  musas. 

'  Quern  MusU  generat  medium  concordia  vera 
'  Qui  tropus  ex  parte  Boicius  edidit. 

*  Unum  composuit  ad  gamma  yetus  tetrachordum. 
'  £t  die!  meruit  fUisse  Guido  monochordum 

*  Gregorius  rousas  primo  eamalitur  usas, 

*  Usu  eanctarum  mutavit  Basilicarum. 

'  Ast  Auffustinus  formam  fert  psalmodizandi, 
'  Atque  oaori  regimen  Bemaraus  Monachua  offert, 
'  Ethimologiarum  staluit  coa4jutor  laidorus 
'  Pausaf  juncturaa,  facturas,  atque  figmraa ; 

*  Mensuraturam  formavit  Franco  notarum, 

*  £t  John  De  Muris,  yariis  floruitque  figuru. 

*  Anglia  eantorum  nomen  gignit  plurimorum.  '♦ 

Sect  rV.  entitled  De  MuBiese  instnunentali  et  ejus 
Inventoiibus,  gives  first  a  very  superficial  account 
of  the  inventors  of  some  ptoiicular  instruments, 
among  whom  two  of  the  nine  Muses,  namely,  Eu- 
terpe and  Terpichore,  are  mentioned ;  the  first  a« 
having  invented  the  Tuba,  [trumpet]  and  the  other 
the  rsalterium.  This  must  appear  to  every  one 
little  better  than  a  mere  fable;  but  the  author  doses 
this  account  with  a  positive  assertion  that  the  Tym<- 
panum,  or  drum,  was  the  invention  of  Petrus  de 
SanctaCruce. 

In  this  chapter  the  author  takes  occasion  to  mention 
what  he  terms  the  Gantus  Coronatus,  called  also  the 
Gantus  Fractus,  which  ha  defines  to  be  a  cantus  tied 
to  no  degrees  or  steps,  but  which  may  ascend  and 
descend  by  the  perfect  or  imperfect  consonances 
indifferently.  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  for  call- 
ing it  the  Cantos  Fractoa.  That  for  calling  it  Cantus 
Coronatus  is  that  it  may  be  crowned,  namdy,  that  it 
may  be  song  with  a  Fabnrden,  of  which  hereafter. 

What  follows  next  is  a  very  brief  and  imme- 
thodical  enumeration  of  the  measures  of  verse,  the 
names  of  the  characters  used  in  the  Cantus  Men- 
surabilis,  and  of  the  consonances  and  dissonances, 
with  other  matters  of  a  miscellaneous  nature :  among 
these  are  mentioned  certain  kinds  of  melody,  namely 
Roundellae,  Balladas,  CaroUas,  and  Springas;  but 
these  the  author  says  are  fantastic  and  frivolous, 
adding,  that  no  good  musical  writer  has  ever  thought 
it  worUi  while  to  explain  their  texture. 

The  next  in  order  of  succession  to  the  treatise  De 
Origine  et  Effectu  Musicse,  is  a  tract  entitled  Spe- 
culum Psallentium,  in  which  is  contained  the  Formula 
of  St  Gregory  for  singing  the  offices,  together  with 
certain  verses  of  St  Augustine  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  others  of  St  Bernard  on  the  office  of  a  precentor; 
the  formula  of  St  Gregory  is  as  follows : — 

'  Uniformity  is  necessary  in  all  things.    The  metre 

*  with  the  pauses  must  be  observed  bv  all  in  psalmo- 
'dizing;  not  by  drawing  out,  but  by  keeping  up 

*  the  voice  to  the  end  of  the  verse,  according  to  the 

*  time.  Let  not  one  chorus  begin  a  verse  of  a  psalm 
'  before  the  other  has  ended  that  preceding  it  Let 
'  the  pauses  be  observed  at  one  and  the  same  time 
'  by  aU ;  and  let  all  finish  as  it  were  with  one  voice ; 

•  The  Uurat  lut  Ums  of  the  above  Tenes  ere  addMIoiua  evidenoe  in 
fliToar  of  two  poeitiaaii  that  here  been  nnlfonnlr  instated  on  in  the  conne 
of  tMa  woifc,  to  wit,  that  Fmnoo,  and  not  De  Maris,  waa  the  inrentor  of 
the  Cantos  MensnrabiUa,  and  that  De  Hurls  was  not  a  Fronchman,  bat 
a  native  of  England. 


'  and,  reassnming  breath,  begin  together  as  one  month; 
'  and  let  each  chorus  attend  to  its  cantor,  that,  aocord- 
'  ing  to  the  precept  of  the  blessed  apostle  Paul,  w% 
'  mav  all  honour  t^e  Lord  with  one  voice.  And,  as 
'  it  IS  said  the  angels  are  continually  singing  with 

*  one  voice,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy ;  so  ought  we  to  do 
^without  any  remission,  which  argues  a  want  of 
'  devotion :  whence  these  verses  of  St  Augustine 

*  for  the  form  of  singing  Psalms  :-^ 

'  Tedia  nulla  chori  tibi  sint,  assiste  lahori, 
'  Hora  sit  ire  foras  postquam  compleveris  horas, 
'  EgreMum  nobis  ostendunt  pemieiotum 
'  Dyna,  Chaim,  Conus,  Judat,  Etau,  Semeyque, 

*  PsalHte  devoid,  distinct^  metre  tenete, 
'  Vocibus  estote  Concordes,  vana  eanete, 

*  Nam  vox  firustratur,  si  mens  hie  inde  vagatur, 
'  Vox  ssepe  quassatur,  si  mens  vana  meditatur. 

*  Non  vox,  sed  yotum ;  non  musica,  sed  cor 
'  Non  clamor,  sed  amor  sonat  in  aure  DeL 

'  Dicendis  horb  adsit  vox  cordis,  et  oris, 

*  Nunquam  posterior  versus  prius  incipiatur, 

*  Ni  suus  anterior  perfecto  fine  firuatur.' 

The  verses  of  St  Bernard  have  the  general  title 
of  Versus  Sancti  Bemardi;  they  consist  of  three 
divisions,  the  first  is  entituled — 

<  De  Regimene  Chori  et  Officio  Precentoris. 

<  Cantor  corde  chorum  roga,  oantum  lauda  sonorum, 

*  Concors  Psalmodia,  simm  ascultanda  sophia ; 

*  Prsecurrat  nullus,  nee  post  ahum  trahat  ullus, 

*  Sed  ibnul  inctpere,  simul  et  fincm  retinere, 

<  Nulli  tractabunt  nimis,  aut  festive  sonabunt, 
'  Vive  sed  et  munda  cantabunt  voce  rotunda 

*  Versus  in  medio,  bona  pausa  sit  ordine  dicto, 

<  Ultima  certetur,  brevior  quam  circa  sonetur. 
'  Ultima  dimissa  tibi  syllaba  sit  quasi  scissa, 

'  Ars  tum  excipiat  si  scandens  ultima  fiat, 

*  Tunc  producatur  monosyllaba,  sique  sequatur, 

'  Barhara  (si  sequitur  producta)  sonans  reperitor. 

'  Detestatio  contra  perverse  psallentes. 

'  Qui  psalmos  resecant  qui  verba  recissa  volutant 
'  Non  magis  illi  ferent  quam  si  male  liuf^  tacerent 
'  Hi  sunt  qui  psalmos  oorrumpunt  nequiter  almos, 

*  Quos  sacra  scriptura  damnat,  reprobant  quoque  jura 

*  Janglers,  cum  JapersjNappers,  Galpers  quoque  Dralbers 

*  Momlers,  Forskippers,  Ourenners,  sic  Ourhippert, 

*  Fragmina  verbonun  Tutttvillus  coUigit  horum. 

'  De  septem  misteriis  septem  horarum  canonicarum, 

'  Hinc  est  septenis  domino  cur  psallimus  horis ; 

*  Prima  fla^ns  cedit,  adducit  tertia  morti, 

*  Sexta  legit  solem  sed  nona  videt  morientem, 

*  Vespera  deponit,  stravit  completa  sepultum  ; 
'  Virium  nox  media  devicta  morte  revelat 

'  Si  cupis  intentam  psallendi  reddere  vocem, 

<  Crebro  cniccm  pingas,  in  terram  lumina  figas, 

'  Observate  preces,  et  ne  manus  aut  caput  aut  pas 
'  Sit  rootus,  pariter  animi  cum  corpore  pungas.  f 

t  The  ahove  verses,  as  they  are  descriptive  of  the  state  of  diuroh. 
musio,  and  the  naaoer  of  singiiif  the  ehoral  oflBces  in  the  time  of  St. 
Bernard,  who  lived  in  tHe  twelfth  century,  are  matter  of  great  curiosity. 
They  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  parts  or  divisions :  the  first  is  aa 
exhortation  to  tlie  prtcentor  to  govern  the  dioir  with  resolution,  and  to 
encourage  those  who  sing  to  sing  the  cantus  audibly,  not  wantonly,  with 
a  clear  round  voice.  The  second  part,  entitled  Detestatio  contra  perverse 
Psallentes,  is  an  execration  on  such  as  in  their  singing  corrupt  the 
Psalms  and  other  offices.  And  it  seems  bv  the  context  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  choral  service  was  not  coolined  to  the  derks  and  oAeers 
of  the  choir,  but  that  a  lewd  rabble  of  lay  singers  bore  a  pwt  in  it,  and 
weie  the  autliors  of  the  abuaea  above  complained  of.    These  msa  aie 
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The  next  tract  has  for  its  title  Metrologus,  which 
any  one  would  take  to  mean  a  discourse  on  metre ; 
but  the  author  exjdains  it  by  the  words  Brevis  Sermo, 
\^ich  had  certaLoly  been  better  expressed  by  the 
word  Micrologus,  a  title  very  commonly  given  to 
a  short  discourse  on  any  subject  whatever.  Guide's 
treatise  bearing  that  name  has  been  mentioned  largely 
in  its  place ;  and  an  author  named  Andreas  Omitho* 
parcus  has  given  the  same  title  to  a  musical  tract  of 
his  writing,  which  was  translated  into  English  by 
our  countryman  Douland,  the  lutenist>  and  published 
in  the  year  1609. 

This  author  says  of  music,  that  it  is  so  called  as 
having  been  invented  by  the  Muses,  for  which  he 
sites  Isidore. 

Under  the  head  De  Inventoribus  Artis  Musice,  he 
explodes  the  opinion  that  Pythagoras  invented  the 
consonances ;  for  he  roundly  asserts,  as  indeed  one  of 
^e  authors  before-cited  has  done,  that  Tubal  first 
discovered  them.    The  following  are  his  words : — 

'The  master  of  history  [i  e.  Moses]  says  that 

*  Tubal  was  the  father  of  those  that  played  on  the 
'  cithra  and  other  instruments ;  not  that  he  was  the 

*  inventor  of  those  instruments,  for  they  were  invented 
'  long  after ;  but  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  music, 
'  that  is  of  the  consonances.     As  the  pastoral  life  was 

*  rendered  delightful  by  his  brother,  so  he,  working 
'  in  the  smith's  art,  and  delighted  with  the  sound  of 
'the  hammers,  by  means  of  their  weights  carefully 
'  investigated  the  proportions  and  consonances  arising 
'  from  them.  And  because  he  had  heard  that  Adam 
'  had  prophesied  of  the  two  tokens,  he,  lest  this  art, 
'  whi(&  he  had  invented,  should  be  lost,  wrote  and 
'engraved  the  whole  of  it  on  two  pillars,  one  of 
'  which  was  made  of  marble,  that  it  might  not  be 
'  washed  away  by  the  deluge,  and  the  other  of  brick, 
'  which  could  not  be  dissolved  by  fire :  and  Josephus 
'  says  that  the  marble  one  is  still  extant  in  the  land 
'  of  Syria.     So  that  the  Greeks  are  greaUy  mistaken 

dittingnished  by  the  strange  appellatfoni  of  Janglera,  J^>en,  Nappen, 
Oalpen,  Dndbers,  Momlen,  FonUppen,  Ouiennen,  and  Ourhippera, 
for  the  dgniflcation  whereof  St.  Bernard,  the  author,  refers  to  a  writer 
named  Tuttivillas ;  bat  as  his  work  is  not  now  to  be  firand,  it  remains  to 
see  what  assistance  can  be  derived  firom  lexicographers  and  etymologista 
towards  ascertaining  the  mfunJng  of  these  yery  strange  terms. 

And  first  Jangiers  teems  to  be  a  comiptioo  of  Jongleoiirs,  a  word 
which  has  already  been  shewn  to  be  synonymous  with  minstrels.  Japers 
are  clearly  players,  Hisrlones.  Skinner,  voce  Japx.  Nappers  are  sap- 
posed  to  be  drlnkeas,  fh>m  Napvx,  the  Saxon  term  Ibr  a  cup.  Benson^s 
Saxon  Vocabolaiy.  For  Galpert  it  is  diiDcult  to  find  anT  otner  meaning 
than  Gulpers,  i,  t.  such  as  swallow  large  quantities  of  liqaor,  from  the 
verb  Gulp;  and  for  this  sense  wo  have  the  authcoitir  of  the  vision  of 
Pierce  Plowman,  in  the  following  passage,  taken  ftom  the  Passus  Quintus 
of  that  satire:— 

Tbere  was  laughing  and  louring,  and  let  go  the  cuppe. 
And  Co  litten  they  to  even  foog,  and  fimgen  other  while 
Till  Gloton  had  igalped  a  gallon  and  a  gill. 

Dralbers  may  probably  be  from  the  word  Drab.  Momlers  may  signify 
Talkers,  Praters  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  flrom  the  verb  Mvhblx, 
to  talk,  which  see  in  Skinner.  Forskippers  may  be  Fair  skippera,  i.  «. 
dancers  at  fkirs.  For  Ourenners  and  Onrhippers  no  signification  can  be 
gueased  at;  nor  does  it  seem  posilble  to  aseertain,  with  any  degree  of 
precision,  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  above  words,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  book  flrom  which  thev  were  taken :  and  supposing  none  of  the 
above  interpretations  to  hold,  there  is  nothing  to  rest  on  but  ooi\Jecture; 
and  one  of  the  most  probable  that  can  be  offlned  seems  to  be  this,  that 
the  above  are  cant  terms,  invented  to  denote  some  of  the  lowest  class  of 
minstrels,  whose  knowledge  of  music  had  procured  them  oocasional  «n- 
plorment  in  the  church. 

The  third  division  of  thcM  verses  of  St  Bernard  Is  entiUed  '  De  septem 
Misteriis,  septem  Horarum  canonicarum,*  and  gives  directions  to 
sfaigers  to  cron  themselves,  and  perform  other  superstitioas  acta  at  tbo 
'    Itumia. 


'  in  ascribing  the  invention  of  this  art  to  P^rthagoras, 
'  the  philosopher.' 

What  follows  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  Micrologos 
of  Guide  de  Sancto  Mauro :  that  the  anthor  means 
Gnido  Aretinns  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  for 
some  whole  chapters  of  the  Micrologus  are  in  this 
tract  inserted  verbatim. 

Next  follow  memorial  verses  for  ascertaining  the 
dominants  and  finals  of  the  ecclesiastical  tones;  a 
relation  of  the  discovery  of  the  consonances  by 
P3rthagoras ;  remarks  on  the  di£Ference  between  the 
graves,  the  acutes,  and  superacutee,  and  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  authentic  and  plagal  modes, 
manifestly  taken  from  the  Micrologus ;  for  it  is  here 
said,  as  it  is  there  also,  that  there  are  eight  tones,  as 
there  are  eight  Parts  of  Speech,  and  eight  Forms  of 
Blessedness. 


CHAP.  LVI. 

Next  follows  a  tract  with  this  strange  title, '  Dis- 
*  tinctio  inter  Oolores  musicales  et  Armorum  Heroum/ 
the  intent  whereof  seems  to  be  to  demonstrate  the 
analogy  between  music  and  coat  armour.  The  au- 
thor's own  words  will  best  show  bow  well  he  has 
succeeded  in  his  argument ;  ihey  are  as  follow : — 

'The  most  perfect  number  is  sixteen,  because  it 
'  may  always  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  as  16, 
'  8,  4,  2.  There  are  six  natural  colours,  from  which 
'  all  the  other  colours  are  compounded.  First,  the 
'  colour  black,  secondly  white,  thirdly  red  or  ruddy, 
'  fourthly  purple,  fif^y  green,  sixthly  fire-red.  The 
'  colour  black  is  in  arms  called  sable ;  widte,  silver ; 
'  red,  gules ;  greeu,  vert ;  fire-red,  or ;  thus  oalled  in 
'  cantus  in  order  as  they  stand — 


'  Black  is  the  wont  % 

'  White  better  than  blaek        I 

*  Red  better  than  white  I. 

*  Purple  better  than  i«d  f\ 

*  Green  better  than  purplo       I 

<  Fire-red  better  than  green    -^  ' 

*  Fire-red  is  the  worst  colourx 
•White       .  -       better! 

*  Red  -  -  better  I 
'Purple  -  -  better  ( 
«Green        -  better  I  a 

*  Black  .       better^'  ^ 


Sable  Is  the  best  and  most- 

SOvet  second        [bsolgn 

Oules  third 

Azure  Iborth 

Vert  filth 

Gold  sixth 

Ck>ld  Is  the  flnt  and  most 

Silver  seoond 

Gules  third 

Asure  fourth 

Green  fifth 

Sable  worst 


)i 


la  most  .y    . 
[benignly 

n 


'The  musical  colours  are  six;   the  principal  of 

*  which  is  gold,  the  second  silver,  the  third  red,  the 
'  fourth  purple,  the  fifth  green,  the  sixth  black ;  an 

*  equal  proportion  alwavs  falls  to  the  principal  colour, 
'  which  is  therefore  called  the  foundation  of  all  the 
'  colours ;  and  it  is  called  the  principal  proportion, 
'  because  all  the  unequal  proportions  may  be  produced 
'  from  it'  This  to  tiie  intelligent  reader  must  appear 
to  be  litde  better  than  stark  nonsense,  as  is  indeed 
almost  the  whole  tracts  which  therefore  we  hasten  to 
have  done  with. 

This  fanciful  contrast  of  the  colours  in  arms  with 
those  in  music,  is  succeeded  by  the  figures  cd  a 
triangle  and  a  shield  thus  diqxtsed : — * 
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The  next  tract  in  order  has  for  its  title  *  Declaratio 

*  triangnli  snperias  positi  et  figure  de  tribns  primis 

*  figoris  qna^ratiB  et  eamm  speoibnSy  ac  etiam  scnti 
'  per  Magistrum  Johannem  Torkeaey ;'  which  decla- 
ration translated  is  in  the  following  words  : — 

*  In  order  to  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  men- 
'  snrable  mnsic,  we  should  know  that  to  praise  God, 
'three  and  one,  there  are  three  species  of  square 
'characters^  £rom  whence  are  formed  six  species  of 

*  simple  notes.     In  the  greatest  square  consists  only 

*  one  species,  which  is  c^led  a  large ;  and  from  the 
'  mediation  of  that  square  there  are  made  two  species, 
'  namely,  a  breve  and  a  long ;  from  the  upper  square 
'are  made  three  species,  namely,  the  semibreve, 
'minim,  and  simple;  from  what  has  been  said  it 
'  appears  that  no  more  species  could  be  conveniently 
'  assigned.  All  these  are  found  in  the  small  figure  of 
'  the  three  squares,  and  in  the  shield  of  the  six  simple 
'  notes.' 

The  author  then  goes  on  with  an  explanation  of 
the  above  six  species  of  notes,  and  their  attributes  of 
perfection  and  imperfection,  wherein  nothing  is  ob- 
servable, except  that  the  smallest  note,  which  is  in 
value  half  the  minim,  is  by  him  called  a  Simple ;  its 

*  No^irlt1lltandlng  the  explanation  which  immedlatelT  follows  the 
two  foregoing  flguret,  it  seems  necessary  to  mention  in  this  place,  that 
the  first  column  of  nnmheis  contains  a  series  of  duple  ratios,  which  are 
called  imperfect,  the  attribute  of  perfection  being  by  all  musical  writers 
ascribed  to  the  number  8.  The  next  series  of  numbers  which  haTe  a 
diagonal  progression  from  right  to  left,  are  triple  ratios,  and  are  there- 
fore said  to  be  perfect:  the  others  in  succession  are  also  said  to  be  once, 
twice,  thrice,  and  so  on,  perfect,  in  respect  of  thefar  distance  from  the 
eolumn  of  doplea ;  for  example,  the  number  24,  being  but  once  remoTed 
tnm  8,  is  said  to  be  once  perfect ;  whereas  36,  which  is  twioe  removed 
from  4,  is  said  to  be  twice  perfect ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

The  first  line  of  numbers  below  the  base  of  the  triangle  Is  a  series  of 
numbers  in  sesqnialtera  proportion,  as  M.  48.  72. 108. 16S.  S43.  in  which 
each  sueoeeding  number  contains  the  whole  and  a  half  of  the  former. 
Those  in  a  diagonal  progression  from  left  to  right  are  in  sesquiterda  pro- 
portion, as  to  take  one  Une  only  ftar  an  example,  3S.  24.  18 :  in  which 
order  each  preceding  number  contains  four  of  those  equal  parts,  three  of 
which  compose  the  succeeding  ones,  for  Instance,  24  u  three  fourths  of 
22,  and  18  has  the  same  ratio  to  24. 

As  to  the  shidd  it  is  a  poor  conceit,  and  contains  nothing  more  than 
the  six  characters  used  in  the  Cantus  Hensurabllis,  which  might  have 
been  disposed  in  any  other  form ;  and  as  to  the  lepiMentation  of  the 
three  first  square  figures,  it  speaks  for  itself. 


value  is  a  crotchet,  but  its  character  that  of  a  modem 
quaver. 

A  table  of  the  ratios  of  the  consonances  and  dis- 
sonances, with  their  several  differences,  follows  next 
in  order,  after  which  occur  a  few  miscellaneous  ob- 
servations on  descant,  among  which  is  this  rule : — 

'  It  is  to  be  known  that  no  one  ought  to  make  two 
'  concordances  the  one  after  the  other.' 

This,  though  a  well-known  rule  in  composition,  is 
worthy  of  remark,  and  the  antiquity  of  it  may  be 
inferred  from  its  occurring  in  this  place. 

The  above  explanation  of  the  shield  and  triangle, 
with  the  several  matters  above -enumerated,  sub- 
sequent thereto,  are  followed  by  a  tract  entitled 
Regule  Magistri  Johannis  De  Muris,  which,  though 
it  seems  to  carry  the  appearance  of  a  tract  written  by 
De  Muris  himself,  is  in  truth  but  an  abridgment  of 
his  doctrine  touching  the  Gantus  Mensurabilis,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  ligatures,  which  most  writers 
seem  to  agree  were  an  improvement  on  the  original 
invention. 

The  rules  contained  in  this  discourse  are  not  only 
to  be  met  with  in  most  of  the  tracts  before  cited,  but 
in  every  book  that  professes  to  treat  of  mensurable 
music  We  however  learn  from  it  that  originally 
the  minim  was  not,  as  now,  evacuated,  or  open  at  the 
top,  as  appears  by  this  author's  definition  of  it : — 
'  A  minim  is  a  quadrangular  character  resembling  a 
'  semibreve  with  a  stroke  ascending  from  the  upper 

'angle   as    here  —i   I   j  '   and   the    simple   or 

'  crotchet  is  characterised  thus :  ■  -^  -^  ^  ■^  j  f  - 

To  these  rules  succeed  others  of  an  author  herein- 
before named,  Thomas  Walsyngham.  of  the  same 
import  with  those  of  De  Muris,  in  which  nothing 
material  occurs,  save  that  the  author  complains,  that 
whereas  there  are  but  five  species  of  character, 
namely,  the  Large,  Long,  Breve,  Semibreve,  and 
Minim,  the  musicians  of  his  thne  had  added  a  sixth, 
namely,  the  Crotchet,  which  he  says  would  be  of  no 
use,  would  they  but  observe  that  beyond  the  minim 
there  is  no  right  of  making  a  division. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  neither 
of  the  names  Johannes  Torkesey,  nor  Thomas  Wal- 
syngham occur  in  Leland,  Bale,  or  Pits,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  authors  who  profess  to  record  the  names 
and  works  of  the  ancient  English  writers.  It  is  true 
that  bishop  Tanner,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  pag.  752,  has 
taken  notice  of  the  latter,  but  without  any  particular 
intimation  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  tract  above 
ascribed  to  him :  and  it  is  farther  to  be  noted  that 
not  one  of  the  tracts  contained  in  this  manuscript  of 
Waltham  Holy  Cross  is  mentioned  or  referred  to  in 
any  printed  catalogue  of  manuscripts  now  extant 

Next  follow  two  tracts  on  the  subject  of  descant, 
the  first  by  one  Lyonel  Power,  an  author  whose 
name  occurs  in  the  catalogue  at  the  end  of  Morley's 
Introduction,  the  other  by  one  Ghilston,  of  whom  no 
account  can  be  given.  As  to  the  tracts  themselves, 
they  are  probably  extant  only  in  manuscript  They 
are  of  great  antiquity ;  for  the  style  and  orthography 
of  them  both,  render  it  probable  that  the  authors 
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ware  among  the  first  writers  in  the  Englieh  language 
on  this  subject ;  at  least  if  we  compare  their  respective 
works  with  the  prose  works  of  Chancer  and  Lydgate, 
we  shall  find  very  little  reason  to  think  they  were 
written  a  great  while  after  the  time  when  the  latter 
of  those  anthers  lived. 

Power  tells  his  reader  that  *  his  tretis  is  contynned 
'npon  the  gamme  for  hem  that  wil  be  syngers,  or 
'makers,  or  techers;'  and  as  to  what  he  says  of 
descant  it  is  here  ^ven  in  his  own  words : — 

*  For  the  ferst  iSnng  of  alle  ye  mnst  kno  how  many 

*  cordis  of  discant  ther  be.    As  olde  men  sayen,  and 

*  as  men  syng  now-a-dayes,  ther  be  nine ;  bnt  whoso 

*  wil  syng  mannerli  and  mnsikiii,  he  may  not  lepe  to 

*  the  fyfteenth  in  no  maner  of  discant ;  for  it  longith 
*to  no  manny's  voys,  and  so  ther  be  bnt  eyght 
'  accordis  after  the  discant  now  nsid.    And  whosover 

*  wil  be  a  maker,  he  may  nse  no  mo  than  eyght,  and 
'  so  ther  be  bnt  eyght  fro  nnison  nnto  the  thyrteenth. 

*  Bnt  for  the  qnatribil  syghte  ther  be  nyne  accordis  of 

*  discant,  the  nnison,  thyrd,  fyfth,  syxth,  eyghth,  tenth, 
'twelfth,  thyrteenth,  and  fyfteenth,  of  the  whech 

*  nyne  accordis,  fyve  be  perfyte  and  fewer  be  im- 
*perfyte.     The  fyve  perfyte  be  the  nnison,  fyfth, 

*  eyghth,  twelfth,  and  fyfteenth  ;  the  fewer  imperfyte 
'be  the  thyrd,  syxth,  tenth,  and  thyrteenth:   iJso 

*  then  maist  ascende  and  descende  wyth  all  maner  of 

*  cordis  excepte  two  accordis  perfyte'of  one  kynde,  as 

*  two  nnisons,  two  fyfths,  two  eyghths,  two  twelfths, 

*  two  fyfteenths,  wyth  none  of  these  then  maist  neyther 

*  ascende,  neyther  descende ;  bnt  then  mnst  consette 
'these  accordis  togeder,  and  medele*  hem  wel,  as 
'  I  shall  enforme  the.     Ferst  thon  shall  medele  wy^ 

*  a  thyrd  a  fyfth,  wyth  a  syxth  an  eyghth,  wyth  an 
'eyghth  a  tenth,  wyth  a  tenth  a  twelfth,  wyth  a 
'thyrteenth  a  fyfteenth;  nnder  the  whech  nyne 
'accordis  three  syghtis  be  conteynyd,  the  mene 
'syght,  the  trebil  syght,  and  the  qnatribil  syght : 

*  and  others  also  of  the  nyne  accordis  how  thon  shalt 
'  hem  ymagyne  betwene  the  playn-song  and  the  dis- 
'cant  here  folloeth  the  ensample.  f^brst,  to  en- 
'  forme  a  chylde  in  hys  connterpoynt,  he  mnst 
^  ymagyne  hys  nnison  the  eyghth  note  fro  the  playn- 
'  song,  beneue  hys  thyrd ;  the  syxth  note  benethe 
'hys  fyfth;  the  fowerth  benethe  hys  syxth;  the 
'thyrd  note  benethe  hys  eyghth,  even  wyth  the 

*  playneH9ong ;  hys  tenth  the  ihjrd  note  above,  hys 
'twelfth  the  fyfth  note  above,  hys  thyrteenth  the 
'  syxth  above,  hys  fyfteenth  the  eyghth  note  above 
'  the  playne-song.' 

The  conclnsion  of  this  disconrse  on  the  practice  of 
descant  is  in  these  words : — 

'Bnt  who  wil  kenne  his  gamme  well,  and  the 

'  imaginacions  therof,  and  of  hys  acordis,  and  sette 

'  his  perfyte  acordis  wyth  his  imperfyte  accordis,  as 

'  I  have  rehersed  in  thys  tretise  afore,  he  may  not 

£ule  of  his  connterpoynt  in  short  tyme.' 

The  latter  of  the  two  tracts  on  descant  above- 
mentioned,  viz.,  that  with  the  name  of  Chilston,  is 
also  part  of  the  manuscript  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross: 
it  immediately  follows  that  of  Lyonel  Power,  and 
IS  probably  of  little  less  antiquity.     There  is  no 


possibility  of  abridging  a  disconrse  of  this  kind,  and 
therefore  the  most  material  parts  of  it  are  here  g^ven 
in  the  words  of  the  author.  The  following  is  the 
introduction : — 

*  Her  followth  a  litil  tretise  according  to  the  ferst 
'tretise  of  the  syght  of  descant,  and  also  for  the 
'  syght  of  center,  and  for  the  syght  of  the  oontirtenor, 
'  and  of  Faburdon.' 

To  explain  the  sight  of  descant  the  author  first 
enumerates  the  nine  accords  mentioned  in  the  former 
tract ;  distinguishing  them  into  perfect  and  imperfect, 
and  then  proceeds  to  give  the  rules  in  the  foUowing 
words : — 

'  Also  it  is  to  wete  that  ther  be  three  degreis  of 
descant,  tiie  quatreble  sighte,  and  the  treble  sighte, 
and  the  mene  sighte.  The  mene  begynneth  in 
a  fifth  above  the  plain-song  in  vois,  and  with  the 
plaiuHSong  in  sighte.  The  trebil  begynneth  in  an 
eyghth  above  in  voise,  and  with  the  plaine-song  in 
sighte.  The  quatreble  begynnyth  in  a  twilfth  above 
in  voise,  and  wyth  the  playne-song  in  sighte.  To 
the  mene  longith  properli  five  accordis,  scil.  unyson. 
thyrd,  fyfthe,  syxthe,  and  eyghth.  To  the  treble 
song  longith  properli  fyve  accordis,  scil.  fyfthe, 
syxdie,  eyghth,  tenth,  and  twelfthe.  To  the  qua- 
treble  longith  properli  five  accordis,  scil.  eyghth, 
tenth,  twelfth,  tfiyrteenth,  and  fyfteenth.  Further- 
more it  is  to  wete  that  of  al  the  cords  of  descant 
sume  be  above  the  playne-song,  and  sume  benethe, 
and  sume  wyth  the  playne-song.  And  so  the  dis- 
canter  of  the  mene  shal  begyne  hys  descant  wirth 
the  plain-song  in  sighte,  and  a  fyfthe  above  in  voise; 
and  so  he  shal  ende  it  in  a  fyfthe,  havyng  next 
afore  a  thyrd,  yf  the  plain-song  descende  and  ende 
downward,  as  fa,  m,  lo,  re,  rb,  ur;  the  second 
above  in  sight  is  a  sixth  above  in  voise ;  the  thyrde 
benethe  in  sighte  is  a  thyrd  above  in  voise;  the 
fowerth  above  in  sighte  is  an  eyghth  above  in 
voise;  the  syx^  above  in  sight  is  a  tenth  above 
in  voise,  the  wheche  tenth  the  descanter  of  the 
mene  may  syng  yf  the  plain-song  go  low ;  never- 
thelesse  ther  long  no  mo  acordis  to  the  mene  but 
fyve,  as  it  is  aforsaide.' 

The  above  are  the  rules  of  descant,  as  they  respect 
that  part  of  the  harmony,  by  this  and  other  authors 
called  the  Mene.  He  proceeds  next  to  give  the  rules 
for  the  treble  descant,  and  after  that  for  the  quadrible. 
By  these  latter  we  learn  that  the  mean  descant 
must  be  sung  by  a  man,  and  the  quadrible  by  a  child. 
Afterward  follow  these  genenJ  directions : — 
'Also  yt  is  to  knowe  whan  thou  settist  a  perfite 
'  note  ayenst  a  fa,  thou  must  make  that  perfite  note 
'  a  FA,  as  MI,  FA,  SOL,  LA ;  also  it  is  fa3nre  and  meri 
'singing  many  imperfite  cordis  togeder,  as  for  to 
'  sing  three  or  fewer  or  five  thyrds  together,  a  fyfth 
'  or  a  unyson  next  aftir.  Also  as  many  syxts  next 
'aftir  an  eyghth;  also  as  many  tenths  nexte  aftir 
'a  twelfth;  also  as  many  thirteenths  next  aftir 
'  a  fyfteenth :  this  maner  of  syngyng  is  mery  to  the 
'  synger,  and  to  the  herer.' 

And  concerning  the  practice  of  Faburden,  men- 
tioned in  the  title  of  lus  tract,  the  author  above-cited 
has  these  words : — 
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'  For  the  kest  processe  of  eigiitid  nataral  and  most 

*  in  use  ii  expedient  to  declare  the  sight  of  Fabardnn, 
'  the  whech  hath  but  two  sightis,  a  thyrd  above  the 
'plain-song  in  sight,  the  wheche  is  a  syxt  fro  the 
'treble  in  voice;  and  even  wyth  the  plain-song  in 
'  sight,  the  wheche  is  an  eyghth  from  the  treble  in 
'voise.  These  two  acordis  of  the  Faburden  must 
'  rewle  be  the  mene  of  the  plain-song,  for  whan  he 
'shal  begin  his  Fabordnn  he  must  attende  to  the 
'  piab-Bong,  and  sette  hys  sight  evyn  wyth  the  plain- 
'  song,  and  his  voice  in  a  fyfth  benethe  the  plain-song; 
'and  after  that,  whether  the  plain-song  ascende  or 

*  descende,  to  sette  his  sight  alwey  both  in  reule  and 
'  space  above  the  plain-song  in  a  thyrd ;  and  after 
'that  the  plain-song  haunteth  hys  course  eyther  in 
'acutes,  fro  g  sol  rb  ut  above,  to  G  sol  rb  ct 
'  benethe,  to  close  dunward  in  sight,  evyn  upon  the 
'  plain-song,  upon  one  of  these  keyes,  D  la  sol  rb, 
'  0  SOL  FA  tJT,  A  LA  MI  RB.  or  G  SOL  RB  UT  bjBuethe. 
'And  yf  the  plain -song  haunt  hys  course  from  G 
'  BOL  RB  UT  benethe,  downe  towarde  A  rb  conveny- 
'ently,  than  to  see  before  wher  he  may  close  wyth 
'  two  or  three  or  fewer  thjrrds  before,  eyther  in  F 
'  FA  UT  benethe,  or  D  sol  rb,  or  C  fa  ut,  or  A  rb, 
'  and  al  these  closis  gladli  to  be  sunge  and  dosid  at 
'  the  laste  ende  of  a  word  :  and  as  ofte  as  he  wil.  to 
'touche  the  pUdn-songe  and  void  the  fro  excepte 
'  twies  togedir,  for  that  may  not  be ;  inasmoche  as 
'  the  plain-song  sight  is  an  eyghth  to  the  treble,  and 
'  a  fyfth  to  the  mene,  and  so  to  every  degree  he  is 
*a  perfite  corde;  and  two  perfite  acordis  of  one 
'nature  may  not  be  sung  togedir  in  no  degree  of 
'descant* 

The  foregoing  treatise  on  deecant  of  Chilston  is 
inmiediately  followed  by  another  of  the  same  author 
on  proportion,  which  is  thus  introduced : — 

'  Now  passid  al  manor  sightis  of  descant,  and  with 
'  hem  wel  replesshid,  that  natural  appetide  not  satu- 
'rate  sufficientli,  but  ferventli  desirith  mo  musical 
'  conclusions,  as  now  in  special  of  proporcions,  and  of 
'  them  to  have  plein  informacion,  of  the  whech  afi;er 
'  myn  understonding  ye  shall  have  open  dedaracion. 
'  But  forasmoche  as  the  namys  of  hem  be  more  con- 
'venientli  and  compendiusli  set  in  Latin  than  in 
'English,  therefore  the  namys  of  hem  shal  stonde 
'  stille  in  Latin,  and  as  brievely  as  I  can  declare  the 
'  naturis  of  them  in  English.  First  ye  shal  under- 
'stond  that  proporcion  is  a  comparison  of  two 
'  thinges  be  encheson  of  numbir  or  of  quantitie,  like 
'or  unlike  eyther  to  other;  so  that  proporcion  is 
'  seid  in  two  maner  of  wyse,  scilicet,  Equalitatis  and 

*  Inequalitatis.  Proporcion  of  Equditie  is  whan  two 
'evyn  thinges  be  likenyd,  either  sette  togedir  in 
'  comparison,  as  2  to  2,  or  4  to  4,  and  so  of  others. 
'  Proporcion  of  Inequalitie  is  whan  the  more  thinge 
'  is  sette  in  comparison  to  the  lasse,  or  the  lasse  to 

*  the  more,  as  2  to  4,  or  4  to  2,  or  3  to  5,  or  5  to  3 ; 
'  and  thys  proportion  of  inequalitie  hath  five  species 
'or  naturis  or  keendys,  whois  namyB  be  these  in 

*  general :  1.  Multiplex ;  2.  Superparticularis ;  3.  Su- 
'  perpartiens ;  4.  Multiplex  superparticularis ;  5.Mul- 
'tiplex  Buperpartiens.  The  first  spece  of  every 
'  keende  of  inequalitie  is  callid  Multi^ex,  that  is  to 


sey  manifold,  and  is  whan  the  more  nombre  con- 
teynyth  the  lasse  manyfolde,  as  twies  1 ;  and  that  is 
csilid  in  special,  Dupla,  id  est,  tweyfold,  as  2  to  1, 
or  4  to  2,  or  6  to  3,  and  so  forthe  endleslL  Yf  the 
more  numbir  conteyne  thries  the  lasse,  than  it  is 
callid  in  special,  Tripla,  as3tol,  6to2,  9to3; 
yf  it  be  four  times  the  lasse  conteinid  in  the  more, 
thim  it  is  Quadrupla,  as  4  to  1,  8  to  2, 12  to  3,  and 
so  forthe.  Quindupla,  Sexdupla,  Sepdupla,  Ocdupla, 
and  so  upward  endlesli.  As  for  other  keendis,  ye 
shall  understond  that  there  be  two  manere  of  parties, 
one  is  callid  Aliquota,  and  another  is  callid  Nob 
aliquota.  Pars  Aliquota  is  whan  that  partie  be  ony 
maner  of  multiplicacion  yeldeth  his  hole,  as  wIua 
betwene  his  hole  and  him  is  proporcion  Multiples^ 
as  a  unite  is  Pars  Aliquota  of  every  numbir ;  for  be 
multiplicacion  of  that,  every  numbir  wexeth  tweyne : 
or  dualite  is  Pars  Aliquota  of  every  evyn  numbir ; 
and  thus  this  partie  shal  be  namyd  in  special  after 
the  numbre  on  whom  he  is  multiplied  and  yeldeth 
his  hole ;  for  if  he  yeldeth  his  hole  be  multiplicacion 
of  2,  it  is  callid  Altera,  one  halfe ;  and  yf  he  yeldeth 
his  hole  be  multiplicacion  of  three,  it  is  called  Tertia, 
in  the  third  part ;  Sequitur  exemplum,  two  is  the 
thirde  part  of  6,  and  3  of  9,  ajid  4  of  12 ;  and  yf  he 
yeldeth  his  multiplicacion  be  4,  than  it  is  called 
Quarta,  as  2  for  8,  for  4  tymys  2  is  8 ;  and  if  it 
yeldith  his  hole  be  multiplicacion  of  5,  than  it  is 
callid  Quinta,  and  of  6  Sexta,  and  so  forth  endleslL 
Pars  non  aliquota  is  whan  that  partie  be  no  maner 
of  multiplicacion  may  yelde  his  hole,  as  2  is  a  parte 
of  5;  but  he  is  non  aliquota,  for  howsoever  he  be 
multiplied  he  makith  not  evyn  5,  for  yf  ye  take  him 
twies  he  makith  but  4 ;  and  if  ye  take  him  thries 
he  passith  and  makith  6.  Proportio  superparticu- 
laris is  whan  the  more  numbir  conteynyth  the  lasse ; 
and  moreover  a  party  of  him  that  is  Aliquota,  and 
aftir  the  special  name  of  that  Parties  shal  that  pro- 
porcion be  namid  in  special,  as  betwene  6  and  4  is 
Proporcion  sesquialtera ;  Ses  in  Greek,  Totum  in 
Latin,  al  in  Englishe,  so  Sesquialtera  is  for  to  sey  al 
and  a  halfe,  for  the  more  numbir  conteynyth  al  the 
lasse,  and  halfe  thereof  more  over.  Between  8  and 
6  is  proportion  Sesquitercia,  for  the  more  numbir 
conteynjrith  the  lasse,  and  hys  thyrd  part  over.  Be- 
twene 10  and  8  is  sesquiquarta,  betwene  12  and  10 
is  sesquiquinta,  betwene  14  and  12  is  sesquisexta,  et 
sic  infinite.  Proporcio  superparciens  is  whan  the 
more  numbir  conteynyth  the  lasse;  and  moreover 
the  whech  excesee  eyther*  superplus  is  not  Pars 
aliquota  of  the  lasse  numbir,  as  betwene  5  and  3. 
But  than  thou  must  loke  to  that  excesse  whan  the 
more  number  passith  the  lasse,  and  devyde  it  into 
sweche  parties  that  be  aliquota ;  and  loke  how  many 
there  be  thereof,  and  what  is  her  special  namys,  and 
whether  they  be  thyrde,  fowerth,  or  fyfbhe,  and  so 
forthe.  And  yf  ther  be  two  parties  aliquote,  than 
thou  shalt  sey  in  special  Superbiparciens ;  and  yf 
ther  be  three,  supertriparciens  ;  and  yf  ther  be  four, 
superquartiparciens,  and  so  forthe.  And  ferther- 
more  tho  parties  that  be  tercie,  than  thou  shalt  sey 
alwey  at  last  ende,  Tercias ;  and  yf  ther  be  four 

•  Ejrther  for  or,  in  thii  and  many  other  places  through  this  quotation. 
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'  Quartas,  and  so  forth  endlesli.    Sequitur  exemplam, 

*  betwene  5  and  3  is  proporcion  SuperbiparcienB  ter- 

*  tias,  for  the  more  number  conteynyth  the  lasse,  and 
'two  parties  over  that  be  tercie ;  but  they  both 
'  togedir  be  not  pars  aliquota  of  the  lasse  number ; 

*  betwene  7  and  5  is  Superbiparciens  quintas ;  be- 
'  twene  7  and  8  is  Dupla  sesquitercias ;  betwene  9 
'and  5  is  Superquartiparciens  quintas;  betwene  10 

*  and  6  is  Superbiparciens  tercias :  and  loke  ye  take 
*goode  hede  that  ye  devyde  the  exoesse  into  the 

*  grettest  partyes  aliquotas  that  ye  may,  as  here,  in 

*  this  hist  ensample,  4  is  devyded  into  2  dualities,  that 
'beene  tercie  of  six.  And  take  this  for  a  general 
'rewle,  that  the  same  proportion  that  is  betwene 
Uwoe  smale  numberis,  the  same  is  betwene  her 

*  doubles  and  treblis,  and  quatrebils,  and  quiniblis, 
'and  so  forth  endlesly.  Sequitur  exemplum,  the 
'  same  proporcion  that  is  betwene  6  and  3,  is  betwene 
'10and6;  betwene  20  and  12 ;  betwene  40  and  24  i 

*  betwene  80  and  48,  and  so  forth  endlesli.  Multi- 
'plex  superparticularii  is  whan  the  more  numbiif 
'  conteynythe  the  lasse,  and  a  partye  of  him  that  is 
'  aliquota ;  as  5  and  2  is  dupla  sesquialtera.  and  so  is 
'  10  and  4 ;  and  so  is  20  and  8  ;  but  7  and  3  is  dupla 
'  sesquitercia,  and  so  is  14  and  6.  Multiplex  super- 
'  parciens  is  whan  the  more  numbir  conteynyth  the 
^  lasse,  and  the  parties  that  be  over  aliquote.  But 
'  ihei  alle  togedir  be  not  one  parte  aliquota,  as  8  and 
'  3  is  dupla  superbiparciens  tercias,  and  so  is  16 
'  and  6,  82  and  12. 

*  Here  folowyth  a  breve  tretise  of  proporcions,  and 

*  of  their  denominacions,  with  a  litQ  table  folwing : — 

'  The  proporcion  betwene  1  and  1,  2  and  2,  8  and 

*  8,  and  so  in  more  numbir,  is  callid  evyn  proporcion, 
'  for  every  parcell  be  himselfe  is  evyn  in  nombir,  and 
'  the  same. 

'  Betwene  8  and  4  is  callid  dowble  proporcion,  for 
'  the  more  nombir  conteynyth  twice  the  lasse.  Be- 
'  twene  5  and  4  is  Sesquiquarta,  for  the  more  numbir 
'  conteynyth  the  lasse,  and  the  fourthe  jNtrte  of  him 

*  over.  Betwene  5  and  8  is  Superbiparciens  tercias, 
'  for  the  more  numbir  conteynythe  the  lasse^  and  2  par- 
'  ties  over,  of  the  whech  eche  be  himselfe,  is  the  thyrde 
'  parte  of  the  lasse.  Betwene  14  and  4  is  dupla  ses- 
'  quialtera,  for  the  more  numbir  conteynyth  thries  the 

*  lease,  and  the  halfe  over.*  Betwene  8  and  8  is  dupla 
'superbiparciens  tercias,  for  the  more  numbir  con- 
'  teynyth  twies  the  lasse,  and  his  two  parties  over ; 
'  of  the  whech  Pars  aliquota  is  not  made  be  the  lease 
'  numbir,  but  ech  be  himselfe  is  the  thyrde  parte  of 
'  the  lesse  numlur.  Betwene  8  and  2  is  Sesquialtera, 
'  for  the  more  numbir  conteynyth  the  lesse,  and  the 
'  halfe  of  him  over ;  betwene  4  and  8  is  Sesquitercia, 

*  for  the  more  numbir  conteynyth  the  lasse,  and  thries 
'  one  parte  over,  the  whech  is  the  thyrde  parte  of  the 

*  lesse  numbir.  Betwene  6  and  2  is  Tripla,  for  the 
'more  numbir  conte3myth  thries  the  lesse  numbir. 
'  Betwene  B  and  8  is  Dupla,  for  the  more  numbir  con- 
'  teynyth  twies  the  lesse.  Betwene  8  and  1  is  Tripla, 
'  ut  supra.    Betwene  5  and  2  is  Dupla  Sesquialtera, 

*  for  the  more  numbir  conteynyth  twies  the  lesse,  and 
the  halfe  parti  of  him  over.    Betwene  6  and  5  is 

*  dooe,  if  not  Tripla  Mtquialtera,  for  tbe  renon  above. 


'  Sesquiquinta,  for  the  more  numbir  conteynyth  thries 
'  the  lasse,  and  his  fifth  part  over.  Betwene  7  and 
'  2  is  Tripla  Sesquialtera,  for  the  more  numbir  con- 
'  teynyth  thries  the  lasse,  and  halfe  him  over.  Be- 
'  twene  7  and  8  is  Sesquitercia,  ut  supra.  Betwene 
'  8  and  5  is  Supertriparciens  quintas,  for  the  more 
'  numbir  conteynyth  the  lasse,  and  three  parties  over, 

*  of  the  whech  pars  aliquota  is  not  made.  Betwene 
'9  and  2  is  Quadrupla  Sesquialtera,  for  the  more 
'  numbir  conteynyth  the  lesse,  [four  times]  and  his 

*  halfe  over.' 

Then  follow  two  tables  of  the  proportions  in 
figures,  in  no  respect  different  from  those  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Salinas,  Zarlino,  Mersennus,  Kiroher, 
and  other  writers,  for  which  reason  they  are  not 
here  inserted. 

'  Thus  over  passid  the  reulis  of  proporcions,  and 
of  their  denominacions,  now  shal  ye  understonde 
that  as  proporcion  is  a  comparison  betwene  diverse 
quantiteis  or  their  numbris,  so  is  Proporcionalitas 
a  comparison  eyther  a  likeness  be  2  proporcions 
and  8  diverse  quantiteis  atte  last,  the  whech 
quantiteis  or  numbris  been  callid  the  tennis  of 
that  proporcionalite ;  and  whan  the  ferst  terme 
passith  the  seconde  than  it  is  callid  the  ferst  ex- 
cesse ;  and  whan  the  seconde  terme  passith  the 
thyrd,  than  it  is  callid  the  seconde  excesse  :  so  ther 
be  8  maner  of  proporcionalities,  sc.  G^metrioa, 
Arithmetica,  and  Armonica.  Proporcionalitas  Geo- 
metrica  is  whan  the  same  proporcion  is  betwene 
the  ferst  terme  and  the  seconde,  that  is  betwene  the 
second  and  the  thyrde ;  whan  al  the  proporcions  be 
like,  as  betwene  8,  4,  2,  is  Proporcionalitas  Geo- 
metrica ;  for  proporcion  dupla  is  the  ferst,  and  so  is 
the  seconde ;  9  to  6,  6  to  4  Sesquialtera ;  16  to  12, 
12  to  9  Sesquitercia;  25  to  20,  20  to  16  Sesqui- 
quarta ;  86  to  80,  80  to  25  Sesquiquinta,  and  so  forth 
upward,  encresing  the  numbir  of  difference  be  one. 
The  numbir  of  difference  and  the  excesse  is  all  one 
Whan  the  ferst  numbir  eyther  terme  passith  the 
seconde,  eyther  the  seconde  the  thyrde,  than  after 
the  lasse  excesse  or  difference  shall  that  proporcion 
be  callid  bothe  the  ferst  and  the  seconde,  as  9,  6,  4 ; 
the  lasse  difference  is  2,  and  aliquota  that  is  namyd 
be  2,  is  callid  the  seconde  or  altera :  put  than  to 
the  excesse  or  difference  one  unite  more,  and  that  is 
the  more  difference,  and  the  tweyne  proporcions  be 
than  bothe  callid  Sesquialtera.  Than  take  the  most 
numbir  of  the  three  termys,  and  increse  a  numbir 
above  what  the  more  difference  that  was  before, 
than  hast  thou  9  and  12,  whois  difference  is  8. 
Encrese  than  the  more  numbir  be  8,  and  one  unite, 
scil.  be  4,  than  hast  thou  16.  So  here  be  8,  9, 12, 
16,  in  proporcionalite  G^ometrica,  wherof  bothe 
proporcions  be  called  Sesquitercia,  after  the  lesse 
difference.  Werk  thus  forthe  endlesli,  and  thou 
shal  finde  the  same  Sesquisexta,  Sesquiseptima, 
Sesquioctava,  Sesquinona,  Sesquidecima,  Sesqui- 
undecima. 

'  Another  general  reule  to  fynde  this  proporcion- 
alite that  is  callid  Geometrica  is  this,  take  whech 
2  numbris  that  thou  wilt  that  be  immediate,  and 
that  one  that  passith  the  other  be  one  unite,  mul- 
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tiplie  the  one  be  the  other,  and  every  eche  be  him- 
eelfe,  and  thon  shalt  have  8  term3rB  in  proporcion- 
alite  Geometrica,  and  eyther  proporcion  shal  be 
namyd  in  general,  Superparticularis,  be  the  lasse 
numbir  of  &e  2,  that  thou  toke  ferst.  Exemplnm, 
as  3,  4 ;  mnltiplye  8  be  himselfe,  and  it  makith  9  ; 
multiply  3  be  4,  and  it  makith  12  ;  multiplye  4  be 
himselfe  and  it  makith  16  ;  than  thus  thou  hast  8, 
9, 12, 16,  in  proporcionalite  G^eometrica,  and  thus 
thou  shalt  finde  the  same,  what  2  numbris  immediate 
that  ever  thou  take. 

'  And  take  this  for  a  general  reule  in  this  maner 
proporcionalite,  that  the  medil  terme  multiplied  be 
himselfe  is  neyther  mo  ne  lesse  then  the  two  ex- 
tremyteis  be,  eche  multiplied  be  other :  ezemplum, 
12  multiplied  be  himselfe  is  12  tymes  12,  that  is  144, 
and  so  is  9  tymes  16,  or  16  tymes  9,  that  is  al  one. 
And  this  reule  fetylith  never  of  this  maner  propor- 
cionalite in  no  maner  of  keende  of  proporcion,  asay 
whoso  wiL  Propordonalitas  Arithmetica  is  whan 
the  difference  or  the  excesse  be  like  1,  whan  the 
more  numbir  passith  the  seconde  as  moche  as  the 
seconde  passith  the  thyrde,  and  so  forthe,  vf  ther  be 
mo  termys  than  3,  exemplum  6,  4,  2.  The  ferst 
excesse  or  difference  is  2  between  6  and  4,  and  thus 
the  seconde  betwene  4  and  2.  Propordonalitas 
Armonica  is  whan  there  is  the  same  proporcion  be- 
twene the  ferst  excesse  or  difference  and  the  seconde 
that  is  betwene  the  ferst  terme  and  the  thyrd,  ex- 
emplum, 12,  8,  6.  Here  the  firste  d^erence 
betwene  12  and  8  is  4 ;  the  seconde  betwene  8  and 
6  is  2 ;  than  the  same  proporcion  is  betwene  4  and  2 
that  is  betwene  12  ana  6,  for  eyther  is  proporcion 
dupla.  These  3  proporcionalites  Boys*  callith 
Medietates,  i.  e.  Mimis,  and  thei  have  these  namis, 
G^metrioa,  Arithmetica,  Armonica.  As  for  the 
maner  of  trotting  of  these  3  sciences,  Gemetrye 
tretith  of  lengthe,  and  brede  of  londe ;  Arithmeticke 
of  morenesse  and  lassnesse  of  numbir;  Musike  of 
the  highness  and  louness  of  voyse.  Than  whan 
thou  biddest  me  yefe  the  a  midle  betwene  2  num- 
bris, I  may  aske  ike  what  maner  of  midle  thou  wilt 
have,  and  after  that  shal  be  the  diversite  of  mvn 
answer ;  for  the  numbris  may  be  referrid  to  lengthe 
and  brede  of  erth,  or  of  other  mesore  that  longith 
to  Gkometrie;  eyther  thei  may  be  considered  as 
they  be  numbir  in  himselfe,  and  so  they  long 
to  Arithmetike;  eyther  thei  may  be  referrid  to 
lengthe  and  shortnesse  and  mesure  of  musical  in- 
strumentis,  the  whech  cause  highnesse  and  lownesse 
of  voyse,  and  so  thei  long  to  Armonye  and  to 
craft  of  musike :  Exemplum  of  the  ferst,  i.  e,, 
Gemetrye :  of  9  and  4  yf  thou  aske  me  whech  is 
^e  medio  by  Geometrye,  I  sey  6  for  this  skille ; 
yf  there  were  a  place  of  9  fote  long  and  4  fote 
brode  be  Gemetrye,  that  wer  86  fote  square :  than 
yf  thou  bade  me  yeve  the  a  bodi,  or  another 
place  that  wer  evyn  square,  that  is  callid  Quadratum 
equilaterum,  wherein  wer  neythir  more  space  ne 
lesse  than  is  in  the  former  place  that  was  ferst 
assigned,  thim  must  thou  abate  of  the  lengthe  of  the 
former  place,  and  eke  as  moche  his  brede,  so  that  it 


be  no  lengir  than  it  is  brode,  that  must  be  by  pro- 
porcion, so  that  the  same  proporcion  be  betwene  the 
lenthe  of  the  former  bodi  and  a  syde  of  the  seconde 
that  is  betwene  the  same  syde  and  the  brede  of  the 
ferst  bodi ;  and  then  hast  thou  the  medil  betwene 
the  lengthe  and  the  bredth  of  the  ferst  bodi  or  place ; 
and  be  that  medle  a  place  4  square  that  is  evyn 
thereto,  as  in  this  ensample  that  was  ferst  assignyd, 
9  and  4  and  6  is  the  medil,  and  as  many  fote  is  in 
a  bodi  or  a  place  that  is  evyn  4  square  6  fote,  as  in 
that  that  is  9  fote  longe  and  4  fote  brode,  viz.,  36  in 
bothe.  The  seconde  proporcionalite  is  opin  whan 
it  is  callid  the  medil  be  Arithmetike,  the  whech 
trettyth  of  morenesse  and  lassenesse  of  numbir,  in 
as  moche  as  the  more  numbir  passith  the  seconde 
be  as  moche  as  the  seconde  passith  the  thirde. 
Neyther  more  ne  lesse  passith  12,  9,  than  9  -paasyth 
6,  and  therefore  9  is  Medium  Aritbneticum.  The 
thirde  proporcionalite  is  callid  Armonica,  or  a  medil 
be  armonye  for  this  skille.  Dyapason,  that  is  pro- 
porcion dupla,  is  the  most  perfite  acorde  aflir  tlie 
unison :  betwene  the  extremyteis  of  the  dyapason, 
i  e.  the  trebil  and  the  tenor,  wil  be  yeven  a  mydle 
that  is  callid  the  Mene,  the  whech  is  callid  Dyapente, 
i.  e.  Sesquialtera  to  the  tenor  and  dyatessaron,  i  e. 
Sesquitercia  to  the  trebil,  therefore  that  maner  of 
my^e  is  callid  Medietas  Armonica.  8equitur  exem- 
plum: a  pipe  of  6  fote  long,  with  his  competent 
bredth,  is  a  tenor  in  dyapason  to  a  pipe  of  3  fote 
with  his  competent  brede ;  than  is  a  pipe  of  4  fote 
the  mene  to  hem  tweyne,  dyatessaron  to  the  one 
and  dyapente  to  the  other.  As  thou  shalt  fynde 
more  pleynli  in  the  makyng  of  the  monocorde, 
that  is  called  the  Instrument  of  Plain-song,  the 
whech  monocorde  is  the  ferst  trettyse  in  the  begyn- 
nyng  of  this  boke,  but  this  sufiOcith  for  knowle^  of 
proporcions.' 

CHAP.  LVII. 

Thb  two  foregoing  manuscripts,  that  is  to  say,  that 
in  the  Gotten  library,  and  the  other  called  the  Manu- 
script of  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  above-mentioned  to 
be  the  property  of  Mr.  West,  are  such  valuable 
treasures  of  recondite  learning,  that  they  would 
justify  a  copious  dissertation  on  the  several  tracts 
contamed  in  ^em ;  in  the  course  whereof  it  might 
be  demonstrated,  that  without  the  assistances  which 
they  afford,  it  had  been  extremelv  difficult  to  have 
traced  the  history  of  music  through  a  period  of  three 
hundred  years,  the  darkest  in  which  literature  of 
most  kinds  can  be  said  to  have  been  involved.  But 
as  a  minute  examen  of  each  would  too  much  interrupt 
the  course  of  this  work,  some  general  remarks  on 
them  in  iheir  order,  must  suffice. 

And  first  of  De  Handle's  Commentary  on  the 
rules  and  maxims  of  Franco.  The  time  when  it 
was  compiled  appears  to  be  a  little  before  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  1826;  but  it  is  observable  that  the 
memorandum  at  the  end,  which  thus  fixes  the  time, 
refers  solely  to  De  Handle's  tract,  and  how  long  the 
rules  of  Franco  had  existed  before  the  commentaiy, 
is  clearly  ascertained  by  the  account  herein  befo*>e 
given  of  him  and  his  improvement. 
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It  must  be  confeBsed  that  to  carry  the  inventioD  of 
the  OantoB  Mensarabilis  so  far  hack  as  the  eleventh 
century,  is  in  effect  to  deprive  De  Mnris  of  the 
honour  of  that  discovery,  and  to  contradict  those 
many  authors  who  have  ascribed  it  to  him ;  but  here 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  not  one  of  those  who  give 
to  De  Muris  the  honour  of  inventing  the  Gantus 
Mensurabilis,  has  referred  to  the  authority  on  which 
their  several  assertions  are  founded.  Vicentino  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Italians  that  speak  of  De 
Muris  as  the  inventor  of  notes  of  different  lengths ; 
and  he  seems  to  affect  to  say  more  of  the  matter  than 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  Imow,  considering  that  he 
lived  near  two  hundred  years  after  him ;  for  he  not 
only  relates  the  fact^  but  assigns  the  motives  to,  and 
even  the  progress  of  the  invention,  in  terms  that 
destroy  the  credibility  of  his  relation.  As  to  the 
other  writers  that  mention  De  Muris  as  the  inventor 
of  the  Gantus  Mensurabilis,  as  namely,  Doni,  Berardi, 
Kircher,  Mersennus,  and  many  others,  they  seem  to 
have  taken  the  fact  for  granted,  and  have  therefore 
forborne  the  trouble  of  such  a  research  as  was  neces- 
sary to  settle  so  important  a  question ;  the  conse- 
quence whereof  is,  that  the  evidence  of  De  Muris's 
claim  rests  solely  on  tradition  and  a  series  of  vague 
reports,  propagated  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge, 
through  a  period  of  four  hundred  years. 

In  opposition  to  this  evidence  stands,  first,  the  fact 
of  Franco's  having  written  on  the  subjeci  of  the 
Gantus  Mensurabilis  in  the  eleventh  century.  Next, 
the  commentary  of  De  Handle  on  his  rules,  extant  in 
the  year  1326,  which  is  some  years  earlier  than  the 
pretended  invention  of  De  Muris.  Next  a  passage 
in  the  succeeding  tract  entitled  Tractatus  diversarum 
Figurarum,  given  at  large  in  its  place,  and  importing 
thfl^  an  ingenious  method  of  notation  invented  by 
certain  ancient  masters  in  the  art  of  music,  had  been 
improved  by  De  Muris ;  so  that  the  characters  of  the 
double  long,  the  long,  breve,  semibreve,  and  minim, 
are  now  made  manifest  to  every  one.  And  lastly, 
the  following  passage  in  the  tract '  Pro  aliquali  notitia 
de  Musica  habenda,'    in  the  Gotton  manuscript, 

non  enim  erat^  musica  tunc  mensurata,  sed 

paulatim  crescebat  ad  mensuram,  usque  ad  tempus 
Franconis,  qui  srat  musiojs  mbnburabilis  pbimus 

AUOTOR   APPROBATUS.' 

These  evidences  may  perhaps  be  deemed  decisive 
of  t^e  question.  By  whom  was  the  Gantus  Mensura- 
bilis invented  ?  but  others  are  yet  behind :  in  the 
manuscript   of  Waltham    Holy  Gross  are  certain 
verses,  in  which  Franco  and  De  Muris  are  mentioned 
together ;  the  former  as  the  Inventor,  and  the  other 
as  the  Improver,  of  the  Gantus  Mensurabilis  : — 
Pausas  junctoras,  facturas,  atque  figturas ; 
MeDsurataniin  formavit  Franco  notanun, 
£t  John  De  Maris,  variis  flomitque  figuris 
Anglia  cantorum  nomen  gignit  plurimorum* 

The  premises  duly  weighed  and  considered,  the 
conclusion  seems  most  clearly  to  be,  that  the  opinion 
80  long  entertained,  and  so  confidently  propagated, 
namely,  that  the  characters  which  now,  and  for  several 
centuries  past  have  been  used  to  signify  the  different 
lengths  of  musical  notes,  were  invented  by  Johannes 


De  Muris,  is  no  better  than  an  ill-grounded  conjecture, 
a  mere  legendary  report,  and  is  deservedly  to  be 
ranked  among  those  vulgar  errors,  which  it  is  one  of 
the  ends  of  true  history  to  detect  and  refute. 

The  tract  beginning  *  Pro  aliquali  notitia  de  mu- 
'  sica  habenda,'  contains  a  great  variety  of  musical 
learning,  extracted  chiefly  from  Boetius  and  Guido 
Aretinus ;  for  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  writers  of 
this  period  carried  their  researches  no  farther  back 
than  the  time  of  the  former,  for  this  obvious  reason, 
that  the  Greek  language  was  then  but  little  under- 
stood, which  is  in  some  measure  proved  by  the  manner 
in  which  this  author  uses  the  Greek  terms ;  we  are 
nevertheless  indebted  to  him  for  the  names  of  many 
eminent  musicians  who  flourished  in  or  about  his 
time,  as  also  for  the  honour  he  has  done  this  country 
in  ranking  several  persons  by  name,  in  different  parts 
of  England,  among  some  of  the  best  practical  mu- 
sicians of  the  age.  It  is  farther  to  be  remarked  on 
this  tract,  that  by  the  trebles  and  quadruples,  which 
Perotinus  and  Leoninus  are  by  lum  said  to  have 
made,  we  are  to  understand  compositions  in  three 
and  four  parts,  and  that  he  has  positively  asserted  of 
the  Gantus  Mensurabilis  that  Franco  was  the  first 
approved  author  that  wrote  on  it. 

Of  the  manuscript  of  Waltham  Holy  Gross  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  it  appears  to  be  a  collection  of 
Wylde's  maMng,  and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
tiiat  the  first  treatise,  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  one 
on  manual,  and  the  other  on  tonal  music,  was  com- 
posed by  Wylde  himself.  In  the  latter  of  these  we 
meet  with  the  term  Double  Gantus,  and  an  example 
thereof  in  the  margin,  by  which  is  to  be  understood 
a  cantus  of  two  parts. 

Wylde's  tract  comprehends  the  precepts  of  prac- 
tical music,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  compendium 
of  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  was  necessary  to 
qualify  an  ecclesiastic  in  that  very  essential  part  of 
his  function,  the  performance  of  choral  service.  His 
relation  of  the  combat  between  Jj  square  and  b  round, 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  but  a  drawn  battle,  can 
no  more  be  read  with  a  serious  countenance  than  his 
learned  argument  tending  to  prove  the  resemblance 
of  Leah  and  Rachel  to  the  tone  and  semitone,  and 
that  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  produced  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  musical  consonances. 

Of  the  treatise  De  octo  Tonis  nothing  requires  to 
be  said  save  that  it  contains  a  very  imperfect  state  of 
that  fanciful  doctrine  touching  the  Music  of  the 
Spheres,  which  very  few  of  the  many  authors  that 
mention  it  believe  a  word  about  And  as  to  the 
offering  of  the  monk  of  Sherborne,  notwithstanding 
his  having  received  it  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  it  ap- 
pears to  nave  been  a  present  hardly  worth  his 
acceptance. 

The  Treatise  De  Origine  et  Effectu  MusiccB  is 
remarkable  for  a  certain  simplicity  of  style  and  sen- 
timent, corresponding  exactly  with  the  ignorance  of 
the  age  in  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
written.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce 
stronger  evidence  of  monkisk  ignorance,  at  least  in 
history,  than  is  contained  in  this  tracts  where  the 
author,  confounding  profane  with  sacred  history,  re- 
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lates  that  Thubal  kept  a  smithes  shop,  and  that 
Pythagoras  adjusted  the  consonances  by  the  sound 
of  his  hammers.  The  two  pillars  which  he  speaks  of 
are  mentioned  by  various  authors,  and  Josephus  in 
particular,  who  says  that  one  of  them  was  remaining 
in  his  time ;  but  no  one  except  this  author  has  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  the  precepts  of  music  were  en- 
gpraven  on  either  of  them.  His  want  of  accuracy  in 
the  chronology  of  his  history  would  incline  an  atten- 
tive reader  to  think  that  Cyrus,  king  of  the  Assyrians, 
lived  within  a  few  years  adfter  the  deluge ;  and  as  to 
king  Enchiridias,  he  has  neither  told  us  when  he 
reigned,  nor  whether  his  kingdom  was  on  earth  or  in 
the  moon.  Notwithstanding  all  these  evidences  of 
gross  igpiorance,  he  seems  entitled  to  credit  when  he 
relates  facts  of  a  more  recent  date,  to  the  knowledge 
of  which  he  may  be  si^posed  to  have  arrived  by 
authentic  tradition ;  and  among  these  may  be  reckoned 
ihat  contained  in  ihe  verses  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
third  chapter  of  his  treatise,  which  give  to  England 
the  honour  of  having  produced  Johannes  De  Muris, 
the  greatest  musician  of  his  time. 

But  besides  this  relation,  which  gives  credit  to  the 
testimony  of  bishop  Tanner  and  other  writers,  who 
assert  also  that  De  Muris  was  a  native  of  England, 
this  tract  furnishes  the  means  of  ascertaining,  to  a 
tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  the  time  when  every 
line  in  the  manuscript  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross  was 
written;  at  least  it  has  fixed  a  certain  year,  before 
which  the  manuscript  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
existed ;  nay,  it  goes  farther,  and  demonstrates  that 
this,  namely,  the  treatise  De  Origine  et  Effectu  Mu- 
sics, was  composed  after  the  year  1451.  The  proof 
of  this  assertion  is  as  follows :  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  chapter,  and  in  several  other  places,  the  author 
cites  a  tract  entitled  De  quatuor  Pnncipalium,  which 
by  the  way  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Morley  in 
the  annotations  on  his  Introduction.  This  treatise, 
which  is  now  in  the  Bodleian  library,  is  ascribed  to 
an  old  author  named  Thomas  de  Tewksbury,  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar  of  Bristol,  who  lived  about  the  year  1388. 
But  bishop  Tanner  has  shewn  this  to  be  an  error, 
and  that  the  tract,  the  proper  title  whereof  is  Quatuor 
Principalia  Artis  Musics,  was  written  by  Johannes 
Hamboys,  doctor  of  music,  in  the  year  1451.  But  to 
return  to  the  treatise  De  Origine  et  Efifectu  Musics. 

In  the  third  chapter,  in  which  the  author  speaks  of 
the  supposed  inventor  of  music,  and  of  some  who 
have  improved  it,  he  mentions  Guido  the  monk  as 
the  composer  of  the  Gamma,  and  also  Guido  de 
Sancto  Mauro,  who,  as  he  relates,  lived  after  him : 
besides  these  two,  who  will  presently  be  shewn  to  be 
one  and  the  same  person,  he  speaks  of  Guido  Major 
and  Guido  Minor.  That  Guido  de  Sancto  Mauro  is 
no  other  than  Guido  Aretinus  is  demonstrably  cer- 
tain; for  the  subsequent  tracts  entitled  Metrologus, 
contains  several  whole  chapters,  which,  though  said 
to  be  'secundum  Gxddonem  de  Sancto  Mauro,*  are 
taken  verbatim  from  the  Micrologus  of  Guido  Are- 
tinus ;  and  as  to  Guido  Major  and  Guido  Minor,  they 
are  clearly  Guido  Aretinus,  and  that  other  Guido, 
sumamed  Augensis,  mentioned  by  Wylde  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  second  part  of  his  treatise,  to  have 
corrected  the  cantus  of  the  Cistercian  order. 


But  here  it  is  to  be  remaii[6d,  that  Wylde*s  tract 
contains  two  designations  of  Guido  Minor,  which  are 
utterly  inconsistent  with  each  other,  there  being  no 
ecclesiastic  or  other  person  sumamed  Augensis,  men- 
tioned in  history  as  the  corrector  of  the  Cistercian 
cantus.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  St  Bernard 
the  abbot,  who  was  of  the  monastery  of  Clairvauz, 
and  lived  about  the  year  1120,  was  the  person  that 
corrected  the  Cistercian  cantus,  or  rather  antii^onary. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bemo,  abbot  of  Rickhow,  or 
Hickenow,  in  the  diocese  of  Constance,  and  therefore 
sumamed  Augensis,  Augia  being  the  Latin  name  of 
the  place,  wrote  several  treatises  on  music,  of  which 
some  account  has  herein  before  been  given.  And  he 
does  not  make  the  least  pretence  to  the  having  im* 
proved  the  Cistercian  antiphonary ;  so  that  upon  the 
whole  it  seems  as  if  Wylde  had  confounded  the  two 
names  together,  and  that  by  Guido  Minor  we  are  to 
understand  St  Bernard  the  abbot 

The  Speculum  PsaUentium  contains  a  few  general 
directions  for  singing  the  divine  offices ;  the  versea 
of  St.  Augustine  are  to  the  same  purpose,  and  those 
of  St  Bernard  a  satire  on  disorderly  singers,  who  are 
described  in  such  barbarous  Latin  as  it  seema  im** 
possible  to  translate. 

Of  the  Metrologus  little  need  be  said,  it  being 
scarce  any  thing  more  than  a  compendium  of  the 
Micrologus  of  Guido  Aretinus,  with  some  remarks 
of  the  author's  own,  tending  very  little  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  subject  That  it  should  be  entitled 
Metrologus  is  not  to  be  accounted  for,  seeing  there  ia 
scarce  anything  relating  to  the  Cantus  Mensurabilia 
to  be  found  in  it 

The  tract  entitled  Distinctio  inter  Colores  musicales 
et  Armomm  Heroum,  is  a  work  of  some  curiosity, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  its  merit,  for  it  has  not 
the  least  pretence  to  any,  but  its  absurdity ;  for  the 
author  attempts  to  establish  an  analogy  between 
music,  the  princples  whereof  are  interwoven  in  the 
very  constitution  of  nature,  and  those  of  heraldry, 
which  are  arbitrary,  and  can  scarce  be  said  to  have 
any  foundation  at  all :  this  may  in  some  measure  be 
accounted  for  from  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
science  of  Coat  Armour,  as  it  is  called,  was  formerly 
held.  Most  of  the  authors  who  have  formerly  written 
on  it,  as  namely,  dame  Juli&na  Barnes,  Sir  John 
Feme,  Leigh,  Boswell,  and  others,  term  it  a  divine 
and  heavenly  knowledge ;  but  the  wiser  modems 
regard  it  as  a  study  of  very  little  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind  in  general.  Morley  had  seen 
this  notable  work,  and  has  given  his  sentiments  of 
heraldical,  or  rather,  as  he  terms  ity  alcumistioal 
music,  in  the  annotations  on  the  first  part  of  his 
Introduction. 

The  declaration  of  the  triangle  and  the  shield  by 
John  Torkesey  has  some  merit,  for  though  the  shield 
be  a  whimsical  device,  tl^  triangle,  which  shews  how 
the  perfect  or  triple  and  imperfect  or  duple  propor- 
tions are  generated,  is  an  ingenious  diagram.  Zarlino 
and  many  other  authors  have  adopted  it ;  and  Morley 
has  improved  on  it  in  a  scheme  intitled  a  table  con- 
taining all  the  usual  proportions. 

The  treatise  entitled  Regule  Magistri  Johannes 
De  Muris,  can  hardly  be  perused  without  a  wish  that 
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the  author  had  given  some  intimation  touching  the 
work  from  which  these  rules  are  extracted ;  not  that 
there  is  any  reason  to  douht  their  authenticity,  but 
that  the  world  might  be  in  possession  of  some  better 
evidence  than  tradition,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
that  improvement  in  music  which  is  so  generally 
ascribed  to  him. 

The  treatise  of  the  accords  by  Lionel  Power,  as  it 
contains  the  rudiments  of  extempore  descant,  must  be 
deemed  a  great  curiosity,  were  it  only  because  it  iff 
an  undeniable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
practice  :  but  it  is  valuable  in  another  respect ;  it  is 
a  kind  of  musical  syntax,  and  contains  the  laws  of 
harmonical  combination  adapted  to  the  state  of  music, 
perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  There 
are  no  other  memorials  of  this  author  than  the  cata- 
logue of  musicians  at  the  end  of  Morley's  Intro- 
duction, in  which  only  his  christian  and  surname 
occur. 

As  to  Ghilston,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  author 
of  three  distinct  treatises ;  the  first  on  descant,  the 
second  on  Faburden,  and  the  third  on  the  pro- 
portions ;  and  each  of  these  subjects  requires  to  be 
distinctly  considered. 

The  precepts  of  descant,  although  the  practice  is 
now  become  antiquated,  so  far  as  diey  are  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  harmony,  and  the  rules  of  an  orderly 
modulation,  are  of  general  use ;  since  they  are  ap- 
plicable, as  well  to  the  most  studied  compositions,  as 
to  extempore  practice ;  and  accordingly  we  see  them 
exemplified  in  many  instances,  particularly  in  the 
works  of  Tallis,  Bird,  Bull,  and  others,  and  in  a  book 
published  in  1591,  entitled  'Divers  and  sundrie 
'  Wayes  of  two  Parts  in  one,  to  the  number  of  fortie, 
'  upon  one  playn-soi^,  by  John  Farmer.'  In  these 
the  office  of  the  plain-song  is  to  sustain,  while  that 
part  which  is  termed  the  Descantus  breaks ;  or,  as 
some  of  the  authors  above-cited  term  it,  flowers  the 
melody  according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
composer. 

But  as  to  extempore  descant,  it  seems  difficult  to 
assign  any  reason  for  the  prevalence  of  it,  other  than 
that  it  was  an  exercise  for  the  invention  of  young 
musical  students,  or  that  it  furnished  those  a  little 
above  the  rank  of  common  people  with  the  means  of 
forming  a  kind  of  music  somewhat  more  pleasing 
than  the  dry  and  inartificial  melodies  of  those  days ; 
£or  as  to  its  general  contexture,  it  was  unquestionably 
very  coarse. 

Morley,  who  in  his  second  dialogue  professes  to 
teach  his  scholar  the  art  of  descant,  but  in  a  way 
calculated  for  written  practice,  has,  in  the  annotations 
<m  that  part  of  his  work,  given  his  sense  at  large  on 
this  practice  oi  extempore  descant  in  the  following 
words: — 

'  As  for  singing  upon  a  plain-song,  it  hath  byu  in 
'  times  past  in  England  (as  every  man  knowetfa)  and 
'is  at  Uiis  day  in  other  places^  the  greatest  part  of 
'the  usual  musicke  which  in  any  churches  is  sung, 
*  which  indeed  causeth  me  to  marvel  how  men  ac- 
'quainted  with  musicke  can  delight  to  hear  snche 
'  confusion,  as  of  force  must  bee  amongste  so  many 
'singing  extempore.    But  some  have  stood  in  an 


'opinion,  which  to  me  seemeth  not  very  probable, 
'  that  is  that  men  accustomed  to  descanting  will  sing 
'together  upon  a  plain-song  without  singing  eyther 
'false  chords,  or  forbidden  descant  one  to  another, 
'  which  till  I  see  I  will  ever  think  unpossible.  For 
'  though  they  should  all  be  moste  excellent  men,  and 
'  every  one  of  their  lessons  by  itself  never  so  well 

*  framed  for  the  ground,  yet  is  it  unpossible  for  them 
'  to  be  true  one  to  another,  except  one  man  shoulde 
'  cause  all  the  reste  to  sing  the  same  which  he  sung 
'  before  them :  and  so  indeed  (if  he  have  studied  the 
'canon  beforehand)  they  shall  agree  without  errors, 
'  else  shall  they  never  do  it.** 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  Morley  with  respect 
to  the  practice  of  descant  or  extempore  singing  on 
a  given  plain-song,  a  practice  which  seems  to  have 
obtained,  not  so  much  on  the  score  of  its  intrinsic 
worth,  as  because  it  was  an  evidence  of  such  a  degree 
of  readiness  in  singing  as  few  persons  ever  arrive  at ; 
and  that  this  was  the  case  is  evident  from  the  pre- 
ference which  the  old  writers  give  to  written  descant, 
which  they  termed  Prick-song,  in  regard  that  the 
harmony  was  written  or  pricked  down ;  whereas  in 
the  other,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Plain-song, 
it  rested  in  the  will  of  the  singer.  Besides  many 
other  reasons  for  this  preference,  one  was  that  the 
former  was  used  in  the  holy  offices,  whereas  the 
latter  was  almost  confined  to  private  meetings  and 
societies,  and  was  considered  as  an  incentive  to  mirth 
and  pleasantry;  and  the  different  use  and  application 
of  these  two  kinds  of  vocal  harmony,  induced  a  sort 
of  competition  between  the  favourers  of  the  one  and 
the  other.  Such  persons  as  were  religiously  disposed 
contended  for  the  honour  of  prick-song,  that  it  was 
pleasing  to  God;  and  as  &r  as  this  reason  can  be 
supposed  to  weigh,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
had  the  best  of  the  argument 

Of  the  different  sentiments  that  formerly  prevailed, 
touching  the  comparative  excellence  of  Prick-song 
and  PMn-song,  somewhat  may  be  gathered  from  an 
interlude  published  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  VII.  by  John  Rastall,  brother-in-law 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  the  following  title,  'A  new 
'  interlude,  and  a  mery  of  the  nature  of  the  iiii  ele- 

*  ments,  dcclaryngje  many  proper  poynts  of  phylofophy 

*  naturall,  and  of  dyvers  ftraunge  landys,  and  of  dy vers 
'  ftraunge  efie£b  and  cauies,  whiche  interlude,  yf  the 

*  hole  matter  be  playde,  wyl  conteyne  the  fpace  of  an 
'houre  and  a   halfe,  &c.'t    The  speakers  in  this 

*  The  difference  l>etweeii  written  and  extempore  descant,  ae  abore 
stated,  is  obvious ;  and  unless  it  be  admitted  it  wiil  be  very  difficult  to 
conMiTe  it  possible  that  children  of  tender  years  could  arrive  at  any 
stioe  of  descant,  which  yet  they  are 
,  book  containing  an  account  of  the 


degree  of  proficiency  in  the  practice  of  descant,  which  yet  they  are 
supposed  to  be  capable  of.  In  a  book  containing  an  account  of  the 
household  establishment  of  Edward  IV.,  entitled  liber  niger  Domus 


Regis,  it  is  required  of  the  master  of  the  grammar-school  to  instruct 
the  king's  Hencnmen,  and  the  children  of  the  chapel,  'after  they  cane 
their  Descante,  and  other  men  and  children  of  the  court  disposed  to  learn 
'  it,  the  science  of  gramere.'  Now  it  can  hardly  be  concelTed  that  a  child 
educated  in  music,  but  oi  such  tender  age  as  to  be  unripe  for  gram- 
matical instruction,  could  be  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  exttmport 
descant,  or  that  he  could  know  more  of  music  than  was  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  sing  the  Descantus  or  the  written  part  assigned  him; 
and  tiierefore  it  seems  that  by  the  expression,  'after  they  cane  their 
descante,'  ftc,  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  after  they  are  become 
capable  of  singing,  perhaps  at  sight,  they  shall  be  taught  the  rudimtnia 
of  grammar. 

t  At  the  end  of  the  Dramatis  Persona  is  this  note : — '  Alio  if  ye 
lyft  ye  may  brynge  in  a  dyfgyfynge.*  Percy's  Essay  on  ancient 
Songs  and  Ballads.    ReL  of  Andenf  English  Poetry,  vol,  I.  p.  132,  in  not 
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interlude  are  the  Messengere  [or  prologae]  Nature 
naturate^  Humanyte,  Studious  Desire,  Sensuall  Appe- 
tyte,  the  Tavemer,  Experyence,  Ygnoraunce,  between 
whom  and  Human3rte  is  ike  following  dialogue : — 

Humanyte.     Prick-fong  may  not  be  difpyfed, 

For  therewith  God  it  well  plefyd, 

Honoured,  prayfd,  and  fervyd 

In  the  church  oft  tymes  among. 
ITgnoranoe.     Is  God  well  pleafyd  troweft  thou  thereby  ? 

Nay,  nay,  for  there  is  no  reason  why. 

For  b  it  not  as  good  to  fay  playnly 

Gyf  me  a  fpade, 

As  gyf  me  a  fpa  ye,  va,  ve,  Ta,  ye,  Tade  ? 

But  yf  thou  wilt  have  a  fong  that  is  gode, 

I  have  one  of  Robinhode, 

The  beft  that  ever  was  made. 
Human.  Then  a  feleihyp,  let  us  here  it. 

Ygn.  But  there  is  a  borden  thou  muft  bere, 

Or  ellys  it  wyll  not  be. 
Homan.  Then  begyn  and  care  not  for, 

Downey  downe,  downe^  8k, 

By  means  of  the  several  passages  above-cited  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  extempore  des- 


cant, and  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  it  stood 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  a  kind 
of  vocal  harmony  of  great  antiquity,  but  of  which 
it  must  now  be  said  ^t  there  are  not  the  smallest 
remains  now  left  amongst  us. 

As  to  Faburden,  a  species  of  descant  mentioned 
by  Chilston,  and  which  seems  not  to  fall  within  any 
of  the  above  rules,  Morley  thus  explains  it 

'  It  is  also  to  be  understood,  that  when  men  did 
'  sing  upon  their  plain-songs,  he  who  sung  the  ground 
'would  sing  it  a  sixth  under  the  true  pitche,  and 
'sometimes  would  breake  some  notes  in  division; 
'  which  they  did  for  the  more  formall  comming  to 

*  their  closes ;  but  every  close  (by  the  dose  in  thia 

*  place  you  must  understand  the  note  which  served 
'  for  the  last  syllable  of  every  verse  in  their  hymnes) 

*  he  must  sing  in  that  tune  as  it  standeth,  or  iken  in 
'  the  eighth  below.  And  this  kind  of  singing  was 
'called  in  Italy  Falso  Bordone,  and  in  England 
'Faburden,  whereof  here  is  an  example;  first  the 

*  plain-song  and  then  the  Faburden : — 


Hymn     Hf 


SS 


z^zs: 


ft  »  g 


-T"y-^^~»- 


Oonditor  alme  ayderom. 


FahurdeD 


■»--» 


^<r^  » 


B^^ 


'And  though  this  be  prickt  a  third  aboVe  the 
*  plain-song,  yet  was  it  alwaies  sung  under  the  plain- 
song.'* 

^e  treatise  of  Musical  Proportions  is  a  very 
learned  work;  and  as  it  is  a  summary  of  those 
principles  on  which  the  treatise  De  Musica  of  Boetius 
IB  founded,  and  affords  the  means  of  judging  of  the 
nature  of  the  ancient  arithmetic,  so  different  from 
that  of  modem  times,  it  merits  to  be  read  with  great 
attention. 

The  two  manuscripts  from  which  the  foregoing 
extracts  are  severally  made,  appear  to  have  been 
held  in  great  estimation.  The  ktter  of  them  was 
formerly  the  property  of  Tallis,  as  appears  by  the 
name  Thomas  Tallis,  written  in  the  last  leaf  thereof. 
And  it  evidently  appears  that  Morley  had  perused 

■  Brossaid  says  of  Faburden  that  It  ia  the  burden  or  ground-bass  of 
a  song,  not  Aramed  aeoording  to  tho  rules  of  harmony,  but  preserving  the 
same  order  of  motion  as  the  upper  nart,  aa  ia  often  praotiaed  in  singing 
the  Psalms  and  other  parts  of  the  divine  oflieea.  The  Italians,  he  says, 
giro  this  name  to  a  oertain  harmony  produced  by  the  aeoompaniments  of 
several  sixths  following  one  another,  whieh  make  fourths  between  the 
two  higher  parts,  because  the  intermediate  part  Is  obliged  to  make  tieroea 
witii  the  bass,  as  in  this  example  :~^ 


i 


Ai 


3cr: 


A  B 

6    6    6    6 
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He  adds,  that  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  m  in  the  middle  part 
narked  A  should  be  proceeded  by  a  B  mol,  and  made  va,  to  avoid  the 
fSslse  relation  of  a  tritone  with  the  va  in  the  bass,  marked  B ;  though 
others  pretend  that  on  many  occasions  this  dissonance  haa  its  beauty, 
and  examples  of  both  these  methods  occur  in  eminent  authors.  Diction, 
de  Musique,  in  Voce  vauo  bobdomb. 


them  both  very  attentively,  previous  to  the  writing 
of  his  Introduction  to  Musia  That  passage  thereof 
wherein  he  cites  Robert  de  Haulo,  and  those  other 
wherein  he  mentions  Philippus  de  Vitriaco  and  the 
singers  of  Navemia,  plainly  shew  that  he  had  perused 
the  Gotten  manuscript  As  to  the  other,  as  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  his  friend  Tallis,  very  little  proof 
is  necessary  to  induce  a  belief  that  he  made  a  very 
liberal  use  of  that  also ;  but  the  express  mention  of 
the  treatise  De  Quatuor  Principalium,  his  ridicule 
of  that  heraldical  musician  who  undertakes  to  shew 
the  analogy  between  music  and  coat  armour,  and, 
above  all  his  explanation  of  the  terms  Geometrical, 
Harmonical,  and  Arithmetical  proportion,  in  his  an* 
notations  on  the  first  part  of  his  Introduction,  are 
proofe  irrefi'agable  that  he  had  availed  himself  of 
Wylde's  labours,  and  made  a  due  use  of  the  manu- 
script of  Waltham  Holy  Gross. 

The  Gotten  manuscript,  and  that  of  Waltham 
Holy  Gross,  which  seem  to  contain  all  of  music  that 
can  be  supposed  to  have  been  known  at  the  time  of 
writing  them,  make  but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of 
those  which  appear  to  have  been  written  in  that 
period  which  occurred  between  the  time  of  Guide  and 
ihe  invention  of  printing ;  and  innumerable  are  those 
who,  in  the  ])rinted  accounts  of  ancient  English 
writers  in  particular,  are  said  to  have  written  on 
various  branches  of  the  science.  That  the  greater 
number  of  these  authors  were  monks  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  not  only  their  profession  obliged 
them  to  the  practice  of  music,  but  their  sequestered 
manner  of  life  gave  them  leisure  and  opportunities  of 
studying  it  to  great  advantage. 

To  entertain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  monastic  lift 
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in  this  country,  during  the  three  centuries  preceding 
the  Reformation,  it  is  in  some  measure  necessary  that 
we  should  guard  against  the  reports  that  were  raised 
to  justify  that  event ;  as  that  religious  houses  were 
the  retreats  of  sloth  and  ignorance,  and  that  very 
little  benefit  accrued  to  mankind  from  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  whole  body  of  the  regular  clergy  of  this 
kingdom. 

This  must  appear  very  improbable  to  such  as  are 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  learning  at  the  time  now 
spoken  of,  since  it  is  not  only  certain  that  all  that 
was  to  be  known  in  those  days  of  inevitable  igno- 
rance was  known  to  them ;  but  that  it  was  part  of 
the  regimen  of  every  religious  house  to  assign  to 
the  brethren  employments  suitable  to  their  several 
abilities ;  and  that  while  some  were  employed  in 
offices  respecting  the  oeconomy  of  the  house,  and  the 
improvements  and  expenditure  of  its  revenues,  some 
in  manual  occupations,  such  as  binding  books,  and 
making  garments,  others  were  treading  the  mazes  of 
logic,  multiplying  the  glosses  on  the  civil,  and  enlarg- 
ing the  pale  of  the  canon  law,  or  refining  on  iJb^e 
scholastic  subtilties  of  Peter  Lombard,  Aquinas,  and 
Scotus.  Another  class  of  those  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits  were  such  whose  abilities  qualified  them  to 
become  authors  in  form,  and  these  were  taken  up  in 
the  composing  of  tracts  on  various  subjects,  as  tiieir 
several  inclinations  led  them.  Nor  must  those  be 
forgotten  who  laboured  in  the  copying  of  music,  in 
the  transcribing  and  illuminating  of  Missals,  Anti- 
phonaries,  Graduals,  and  other  collections  of  offices 
used  in  the  church-service,*  the  beauty  and  neatness 

*  The  number  of  books  necessary  for  the  performance  of  divine  serriee 
In  ihe  several  churches  was  so  great,  that  the  writing  of  them  must  liave 
afforded  employment  for  many  thousand  persons.  By  the  provincial  con- 
stitutions or  Archbishop  Winchelsey,  made  at  Merton,  a.d.  1805.  Const  4. 
it  is  required  that  in  every  church  throughout  the  province  of  Canterbury 
there  should  be  found  a  Legend,  an  AntTphunary,  a  Grail  or  Gradual,  a 
Psalter,  a  Troper,  an  Ordinal,  a  Missal  and  a  Manual.  And  as  there 
are  but  three  dioceses  in  this  Idngdom,  which  are  not  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  this  law  was  obligatory  upon  almost  the  whole 
of  the  realm ;  as  to  the  religious  houses  th6y  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  have  stood  in  need  of  any  injunction  of  this  sort.  Besides  that 
the  writing  of  senrice-books  was  a  constant,  it  appears  also  to  have 
been  a  lucrative  employment.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  says  that  two  Anti- 
phonaries  cost  the  little  monastery  of  Crabhuse  in  Norfolk,  twenty-six 
marks,  in  the  year  1424 ;  which,  he  adds,  was  equal  to  fifty-two  poimds, 
according  to  the  value  of  money  in  his  age.  Gloss.  Voce  Axtiphon  akuh. 
And  it  is  elsewhere  said  that  the  common  price  of  a  mass-book  was  five 
marks,  the  vicar's  yearly  revenue.  Johnson's  Ecclesiastical  Laws. 
Winchel.  in  not. 

To  understand  this  constitution  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the 
terms  made  use  of  in  it :  a  Legend  or  Lectionary  contained  all  the 
lessons,  whether  out  of  the  scriptures  or  other  books  that  were  directed 
to  be  read  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  Antiphonary  contained  all  the 
invitatoiies,  responsories,  collects,  and  whatever  else  was  said  or  sung  In 
the  choir,  except  the  lessons.  In  the  Grail  or  Gradual  was  contained  all 
that  was  sung  by  the  choir  at  liigh-mass.  as  namely,  the  tracts,  sequences, 
hailelujahs,  the  creed,  ofiiBrtory,  and  Trisagium,  as  also  the  office  for 
iprinkline  the  holy  water.  Johnson,  ibid.  Among  the  fbmiture  given  to 
the  chapel  of  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  by  the  founder,  mention  is  made  of 
*  four  Gravies  of  parchment  lyued  with  gold.'  Warton's  Observations  on 
Spencer,  vol.  II.  p.  S4i.  The  Troper  contained  the  sequences,  which 
were  devotions  used  after  the  Epistle.  Johnson,  ibid.  There  is  now 
extant  in  the  Bodleian  library  a  very  curious  manuscript  of  this  kind, 
with  musical  notes,  which  the  catalogue,  page  135,  No.  2558,  calls  a  Tn>- 
parion :  an  extract  from  it  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  work  No.  44, 
and  referred  to  in  chap.  40,  book  V.  The  Ordinal  contained  directions 
for  the  performance  of  the  divine  offices,  and  is  conjectured  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Fye,  which  the  preface  to  queen  Elizabeth's  liturgy  men- 
tions as  being  very  intricate  and  difficult  to  turn.  The  Missal  was  the 
whole  masa-book  used  by  the  priest,  and  the  Manual  was  the  ritual, 
containing  the  rites,  directions  to  the  priests,  and  prayers  used  in  the 
administration  of  baptism  and  other  sacraments ;  the  blessing  of  holy- 
water,  and,  as  Lyndewode  adds,  the  whole  service  used  in  processions. 
Johnson,  ibid.    Vide  Lyndw.  Prov  lib.  III.  Ut.  27,  edit  1679. 

Johnson  conjectures  the  Ordinal  to  be  the  same  with  the  Pye  men- 
tioned  in  queen  Elizabeth's  liturgy,  the  words  are: '  Moreover,  the  number 
'  and  hardness  of  the  rules  called  the  Pye,  and  the  manifold  chaungings 
'  of  the  service,  wis  the  cause  that  to  tome  the  booke  only,  was  so  hard 


whereof  are  known  only  to  those  who  have  made  it 
their  business  to  collect  or  peruse  them.  Some  of 
these  in  the  public  libraries  and  private  collections 
are,  for  fine  drawing  and  colouring,  as  well  of  a  great 
variety  of  scripture  histories,  as  of  the  numberless 
illuminations  with  which  they  abound,  the  objects  of 
admiration,  even  among  artists  themselves;  and  as 
to  the  character  in  which  they  are  written,  there  are 
no  productions  of  modem  times  that  can  stand  in 
competition  with  it,  in  respect  either  of  beauty, 
neatness,  or  stability :  others  were  employed  in 
writing  the  ledger  books  of  their  respective  houses, 
and  in  composing  histories  and  chronicles  of  the 
times.  Many  undertook  the  transcribing  of  the 
fathers;  and  others,  even  in  those  times  of  supposed 
ignorance  and  indolence,  the  classics.  John  Whe- 
thamstead,  abbot  of  St  Albans,  caused  above  eighty 
books  to  be  transcribed  during  his  abbacy,  and  fifty- 
eight  were  copied  by  the  care  of  one  abbot  of  Glas- 
tonbury. Indeed  if  we  may  believe  some  writers, 
others  were  less  laudably  employed  in  the  forging 
of  deeds  and  ancient  charters,  in  order  to  fortify  the 
right  of  their  confreres  to  such  manors,  lands,  (fee. 
as  they  happened  to  hold  under  a  litigious  or  dis- 
putable title;  these  men  were  both  antiquaries  and 
lawyers;  they  were  scriveners,  or,  to  go  a  step 
higher,  perhaps  conveyancers,  they  made  wills  and 
charters  of  land,  and  gave  legal  counsel  to  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers  and  others. 
The  benefits  that  accrued  to  learning  from  the 

*  and  intricate  a  matter,  that  many  times  there  was  more  business  to  find 
'  out  what  should  be  read,  then  to  reade  it  when  it  was  found  out.' 

Bishop  Sparrow  has  attempted  to  explain  this  strange  word,  and  sup- 
poses it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  word  Iltva^,  Pinax,  a  table  or 
order  how  things  should  be  digested  or  performed ;  but  he  adds  the 
Latin  word  is  Pica,  which  he  imagines  came  from  the  ignorance  of  friars, 
who  have  thrust  many  barbarous  words  into  liturgies.  Farther  he  sup- 
poses it  might  come  fh)m  Litters  Picata,  a  great  black  letter  at  the 
beginning  of  some  new  order  in  the  prayer;  for  that  among  printers  the 
term  Pica  letter  is  used.  See  his  answer  to  liturgical  demands  in  his 
Rationale  of  the  Common  Prayer.  And  to  the  same  purpose  Hamon 
L'Estrange  in  his  AlUanoe  of  Divine  Offices,  page  24,  Aus  speaks  :— 

'  Pica,  or  in  English  the  Pve,  I  observe  used  by  three  several  sorts  of  men, 

*  Urst  by  the  quondam  Popish  clergy  here  in  England  before  the  Reform- 
'ation.  who  called  their  ordinal  or  directory  Ad  usum  Sarum  (devised 
'  for  the  more  speedy  finding  out  the  order  of  reading  their  several 
'services  appointed  for  several  occasions  at  several  times)  the  Pye. 
'  Secondly,  by  printers,  who  call  the  letters  wherewith  they  print  books 
*and  treatises  in  party  coloiurs,  the  Pica  letters.  Thirdly,  by  officers  of 
<  civil  courts,  who  call  their  callenders  or  alphabetical  catalogues,  di- 
'  recting  to  the  names  and  things  contained  in  the  rolls  and  records  of 

*  their  courts,  the  Pyes.  Whence  it  gained  this  denomination  is  difficult 
'to  determine,  whether  ttom  the  bird  Pica,  variegated  with  diverse 
'  colours,  or  whether  tnm  the  word  Iltva^,  contracted  into  lie,  which 
'  denoteth  a  table,  the  Pye  in  the  directory  being  nothing  else  but  a  table 

*  of  rules,  directing  to  the  proper  service  for  every  day,  I  cannot  say : 

*  ftom  one  of  these  probftbly  derived  it  was.' 

These  authorities  seem  to  justify  Johnson  in  his  opinion  that  the  words 
Ordinal  and  Pye  are  S]monymous,  to  which  it  may  be  added  that  bishop 
Gibson  explains  the  latter  by  saying  that  it  means  a  table  for  finding  out 
the  service  belonging  to  each  day.    Codex  299,  in  not. 

Such  immense  numbers  of  these  service-books,  and  indeed  other 
manuscripts  on  vellum  and  parchment,  were  seized  to  the  king's  use, 
and  dispersed  throughout  the  realm  upon  the  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
that  they  became  as  common  as  waste  paper ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
the  common  and  ordinarv  binding  of  old  printed  books  was  originally  the 
leaves  of  such  manuscripts  as  are  now  spoken  of:  such  as  remain  yet 
entire  are  still  sought  after  as  matters  of  great  curiosity ;  but  none  are 
more  ready  to  purchase  an  ancient  vellum  manuscript  than  the  gold, 
beaters,  who  make  use  of  them  in  the  beating  of  gold  into  leaves,  in  the 
doing  whereof  a  leaf  of  gold  is  placed  between  two  of  velltmi.  These 
artificers  may  be  said  to  entertain  a  reverence  for  antiquity,  for  they 
prefer  the  more  to  the  less  ancient  manuscripts,  and  for  so  doing  give 
this  notable  reason,  that  the  former  are  less  greasy  than  fhe  latter. 

The  me  of  the  eeveral  booke  above  enumerated,  aiul  many  others  of  the  like 
kind^  a*  namely,  Antiphoners,  Miesale,  Orailes,  Proeeseionals,  ManuaUt 
Legends,  Pies,  Portmasses,  Primers  Latin  and  English,  Couchers,  Journals, 
Ordinals  and  other  books,  hereto  before  used  for  service  of  the  church,  other 
tikan  such  as  shall  be  set  forth  by  the  king's  majesty,  is  aboli^ted  by  a  statute 
c^ZandASdso:  VI.  chap  10,  g 
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labours  of  these  men  must  have  been  very  great,  since 
it  is  well  known  that  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing the  only  method  of  multiplying  copies  of  books 
was  by  writing;  and  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
knowledge  in  the  several  faculties,  the  writers  of 
manuscripts,  though  very  slowly,  did  the  business 
of  printers;  and  the  value  that  was  set  on  their 
manual  operations  is  only  to  be  judged  of  by  that 


extreme  care  and  caution  which  men  of  learning 
were  wont  to  exert  over  their  collections  of  books. 
In  those  days  the  loan  of  a  book  was  attended  with 
the  same  ceremonies  as  a  mortgage ;  and  a  scholar 
would  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  oblige  his  friend 
with  the  perusal  of  a  book  without  a  formal  obligation 
to  return  it  at  an  appointed  day.* 


BOOK   VII.        CHAP.    LVIII. 


Thb  censures  of  monkish  ignorance  and  dissolute- 
ness, so  frequent  in  the  works  of  modern  writers,  are 
become  almost  proverbial  expressions ;  and  were  we 
to  credit  them,  we  should  believe  that  neither  learn- 
ing of  any  kind,  nor  regularity,  nor  (economy  had 
the  least  countenance  among  ^em.  Objections  of 
this  kind  are  generally  made  by  men  less  knowing 
than  those  they  thus  condemn  ;  such  as  speak  of  the 
study  of  musty  records,  and  researches  into  antiquity, 
with  contempt ;  men  of  no  curiosity,  and  who  are 
willing  to  take  all  things  upon  trust,  and  who  palliate 
their  ignorance  by  affecting  to  despise  that  of  which 
they  are  ignorant.  That  the  world  is  under  great 
obligations  to  the  regular  clergy  is  evinced  by  the 
numerous  volumes  yet  extant,  the  works  of  monks ; 
and  that  the  strictest  order  and  regularity  was  ob- 
served among  them,  will  appear  from  the  following 
general  detail  of  the  monastic  institution,  and  of  the 
rule  and  order  observed  in  the  greater  abbeys  and 
religious  houses  in  this  kingdom. 

The  officers  in  abbeys  were  either  supreme,  as  the 
abbot ;  or  obediential,  as  all  others  under  him.  The 
abbot  had  lodgings  by  himself,  with  all  offices  there- 
unto belonging,  the  rest  took  precedency  according 
to  tlje  statutes  of  their  convents. 

Immediately  next  under  the  abbot  was  the  prior ; 
though  by  the  way,  in  some  convents,  which  had  no 
abbots,  the  prior  was  principal,  as  the  president  in 
some  Oxford  foundations ;  and  being  installed  priors, 
some  voted  as  barons  in  parliament,  as  the  priors  of 
Canterbury  and  Coventry  ;  but  where  the  abbot  was 
supreme,  the  person  termed  prior  was  his  subordi- 
nate, and  in  his  absence,  in  mitred  abbeys,  by  cour- 
tesy was  saluted  as  the  lord  prior ;  there  was  also 
a  sub-prior,  who  assisted  the  prior  when  he  was  re- 
sident, and  acted  in  his  stead  when  absent. 

The  greater  officers  under  these  were  generally 
six  in  number,  as  in  the  monastery  of  Croyland  ;  and 
this  order  prevailed  in  most  of  the  larger  founda- 
tions ;  they  are  thus  enumerated  : — 

1.  Magister  operis,  or  master  of  the  fabric ;  who 
probably  looked  after  the  buildings,  and  took  care  to 
keep  them  in  good  repair. 

2.  Meemosynarius,  or  the  almoner ;  who  had  the 
oversight  of  the  alms  of  the  house,  which  were  every 
day  distributed  at  the  gate  to  the  poor,  and  who 
divided  the  alms  upon  the  founder's  day,  and  at  other 
obits  and  anniversaries,  and  in  some  places  provided 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  choristers. 

3.  Pitantiarius ;  who  had  the  care  of  the  pietances, 


which  were  allowances  upon  particular  occasions, 
over  and  above  the  common  provisions. 

4.  Sacrista,  or  the  sexton ;  who  took  care  of  the 
vessels,  books,  and  vestments  belonging  to  the  church; 
looked  after  and  accounted  for  the  oblations  at  the 
great  altar,  and  other  altars  and  images  in  the  church, 
and  such  legacies  as  were  given  either  to  the  fabric 
or  utensils ;  he  likewise  provided  bread  and  wine  for 
the  sacrament,  and  took  care  of  bur3ring  the  dead. 

5.  Camerarius,  or  the  chamberlain ;  who  had  the 
chief  care  of  the  dormitory,  and  provided  beds  and 
bedding  for  the  monks,  razors  and  towels  for  shaving 
them,  and  part  of,  if  not  all  their  clothing. 

6.  Cellerarius,  or  the  cellarer ;  who  was  to  procure 
provisions  foT  the  monks,  and  all  strangers  resorting 
to  the  convent ;  viz.,  all  sorts  of  flesh,  fish,  fowl,  wine, 
bread,  com,  malt  for  their  ale  and  beer,  oatmeal,  salt, 
Ac.f  as  likewise  wood  for  firing,  and  all  utensils  for 
the  kitchen.  Fuller  says  that  these  officers  affected 
secular  gallantry,  and  wore  swords  like  lay  gentlemen. 

Besides  these  were  also— 

Thesaurarius,  or  the  burser ;  who  received  all  the 
common  rents  and  revenues  of  the  monastery,  and 
paid  all  the  common  expences. 

Precentor,  or  the  chanter ;  who  had  the  chief  care 
of  the  choir-service,  and  not  only  presided  over  the 
singing  men,  organist,  and  choristers,  but  provided 
books  for  them,  paid  them  their  salaries,  and  repaired 
the  organ  :  he  had  also  the  custody  of  the  seal,  and 
kept  the  liber  diurnalis,  or  chapter-book,  and  pro- 
vided parchment  and  ink  for  the  writers,  and  colours 
for  the  limners  of  books  for  the  library. 

Hostilarius,  or  hospitalarius ;  whose  business  it 
was  to  see  strangers  well  entertained,  and  to  provide 
firing,  napkins,  towels,  and  such  like  necessaries  for 
them. 

Infinnarius ;  who  had  the  care  of  the  infirmary, 
and  of  the  sick  monks,  who  were  carried  thither,  and 
was  to  provide  them  physic,  and  all  necessaries  whilst 


*  In  Selden't  DlsserUtfon  on  Fleta  is  giren  a  copv  of  an  inttniment 
of  thif  kind,  made  anno  1277,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  well-known 
law-book,  entitled  Breton,  in  the  words  following : — 


'Universis  prBetentes  literat  inspecturis  R.  de  Soardebuigh  Arohi. 
*  diaconus  salutem  in  Domino  sempitemam.  Noveritis  me  recipiase  ct 
'habuisse  ex  causa  oommodati  libnim  quern  domlnus  Henrkus  de 
<  Breton  composuit,  i  venerabili  patre  Domino  R.  Dei  gratia  Bathonienei 
'Episcopo  per  manum  Magistri,  Thome  Beke,  Arehidiaeonl  Donee, 
'  quera  eidero  restituere  teneor  in  festo  sancti  Job'  Baptisie,  an.  J>om. 
'MccLXXvixi.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  praraenti^s  sigiUum  meum 
'appensum.  Dates  Dover  die  Veneris  post  punAe'^  Viiginis  OloriosK, 
*anno  mcclxxtii.' 

The  following  leu  ancient  inttaneet  of  the  same  kind^  ocew  in  tkt 
catalogue  of  the  HarMan  ntanuaeriptt.  No.  378.  Sir  Simcnde  jyjRwea^ 
bond  of  £100  for  borrowing  Sir  Thomae  Cotton' $  book  of  Sojeon  Ckartcn 
(viz.  Anguttue  11.)  which  wa$  not  executed  eince  Sir  Thomae  r^ftmd  to 
tend  U.    Eight  other  imtancce  are  in  the  sawte  moMutrtpte. 
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Hving,  and  to  wash  and  prepare  their  bodies  for  burial 
when  dead. 

Refectionarius ;  who  looked  after  the  hall,  pro- 
viding table-cloths,  napkins,  towels,  dishes,  plates, 
spoons,  and  all  other  necessaries  for  it,  and  even  ser- 
vants to  attend  there ;  he  had  likewise  the  keeping 
of  the  cups,  salts,  ewers,  and  all  the  silver  utensils 
whatsoever  belonging  to  the  house,  except  the  church 
plate. 

There  was  likewise  Coquinarius,  Gardinarius,  and 
Portarius,  '  et  in  coBnobiis,  quae  jus  archiaconale  in 
'prsediis  et  ecclesiis  suis  obtinuerunt,erat  monachus 
'  qui  archidiaconi  titulo  et  munere  iusignitus  est* 

The  offices  belonging  to  an  abbey  were  generally 
these  : — 

The  hall,  or  refectionary,  and,  adjoining  thereto, 
the  locutorium,  or  parlour,  where  leave  was  given 
for  the  monks  to  discourse,  who  were  enjoined  silence 
elsewhere. 

Oriolium,  or  the  oriol,  was  the  next  room,  the  use 
whereof  was  for  monks  who  were  rather  distempered 
than  diseased,  to  dine  therein. 

Dormitorium,  the  dormitory,  where  they  all  slept 
together. 

Lavatorium,  generally  called  the  landry,  where  the 
clothes  of  the  monks  were  washed,  and  where  also  at 
a  conduit  they  washed  their  hands. 

Scriptorium,  a  room  where  the  Chartularius  was 
busied  in  writing,  especially  in  the  transcribing  of 
these  books — 1.  Ordinals,  containing  the  rubric  of 
their  missal,  and  directory  of  their  priests  in  service. 

2.  Consuetudinals,  presenting  the  ancient  customs  of 
their  convents.  3.  Troparies.  4.  Collectaries,  wherein 
the  ecclesiastical  collects  were  fairly  written.  This 
was  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Chartularius  and  his 
assistant  monks,  but  they  also  employed  themselves 
in  transcribing  the  fathers  and  classics,  and  in  record- 
ing historical  events. 

Adjoining  to  the  Scriptorium  was  the  Library, 
which  in  most  abbeys  was  well  furnished  with  a 
variety  of  choice  manuscripts. 

The  Kitchen,  with  larder  and  pantry  adjoining. 

The  abbey  church  consisted  of — 1.  Cloisters,  con- 
secrated ground,  as  appears  by  the  solemn  sepultures 
therein.    2.  Navis  ecclesiae,  or  the  body  of  the  church. 

3.  Gradatorium,  the  ascent  by  steps  out  of  the  former 
into  the  choir.  4.  Presby terium,  or  the  choir ;  on 
the  right  side  whereof  was  the  stall  of  the  abbot,  with 
his  moiety  of  monks,  and  on  the  left  that  of  the  prior, 
with  his :  and  these  alternately  chanted  the  responsals 
in  the  service.  6.  Vestiarium,  or  the  vestry,  where 
their  copes,  surplices,  and  other  habiliments  were 
deposited.  6.  Vaulta,  a  vault,  being  an  arched  room 
over  part  of  the  church,  which  in  some  abbeys,  as 
St  Mbans,  was  used  to  enlarge  their  dormitory, 
where  the  monks  had  twelve  beds  for  their  repose. 

Concameratio,  being  an  arched  room  betwixt  the 
east  end  of  the  church  and  the  high  altar,  so  that  in 
procession  thty  might  surround  the  same,  founding 
their  practice  on  David's  expression — *  and  so  will 
'  I  compass  thine  altar,  O  Lord.'* 

•  The  want  of  thit  in  the  oew  cmthedral  of  St.  Paul  is  not  to  be  imputed 
to  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ss  an  omission,  but  to  the  disuse  of  processions 
In  our  reformed  chureh,  which  his  rendered  such  a  provision  unnecessary. 


To  the  church  belonged  also,  Cerarium,  a  reposi- 
tory for  wax  candles.  Campanile,  the  steeple.  Poly- 
andrium,  the  church-yard.  The  remaining  rooms  of 
an  abbey  stood  at  a  distance  from  the  main  structure, 
and  were  as  follow  : — 

Eleemosynaria,  the  almonry,  vulgarly  the  ambry, 
a  building  near  or  within  the  abbey,  wherein  poor 
and  impotent  persons  were  relieved  and  maintained 
by  the  charity  of  the  house. 

Sanctuarium,  or  the  sanctuary,  wherein  debtors 
taking  refuge  from  their  creditors,  malefactors  from 
the  judge,  lived  in  all  security. 

At  a  distance  stood  the  stables,  which  were  under 
the  care  and  management  of  the  Stallarius,  or  master 
of  the  horse,  and  the  Provendarius,  who,  as  his  name 
imports,  laid  in  provender  for  the  horses ;  these  were 
of  four  kinds,  namely, — 1.  Manni,  geldings  for  the 
saddle  of  the  larger  size.  2.  Runcini,  runts,  small 
nags.  3.  Summarii,  sumpter-horses.  4.  Averii,  cart 
or  plough  horses.t 

Besides  the  buildings  above-mentioned,  there  was 
a  prison  for  incorrigible  monks.  The  ordinary  pu- 
nishment for  small  offences  was  carrying  the  lanthorn, 
but  contumacious  monks  were  by  the  abbot  committed 
to  prison. 

Other  buildings  there  were,  such  as  Vaccisterium, 
the  cow-house,  Porcarium,  the  swine-stye,  <fec. 

Granges  were  farms  at  a  distance,  kept  and  stocked 
by  the  abbey,  and  so  called  k  grana  gerendo,  the  over- 
seer whereof  was  commonly  called  the  Prior  of  the 
grange :  these  were  sometimes  many  miles  from  the 
monastery.  In  female  foundations  of  nunneries  there 
was  a  correspondency  of  all  the  same  essential  officers 
and  offices. 

Besides  there  were  a  number  of  inferior  officers  in 
abbeys,  whose  employments  can  only  be  guessed  at 
by  the  barbarous  appellations  used  to  distinguish 
them ;  such  were — 1.  Coltonarius  [cutler].  2.  Cup- 
parius.  3.  Potagiarius,  4.  Scutellarius  Aulse. 
5.  Salsarius.  6.  Portarius.  7.  Carectarius  Cellerarii. 
8.  Pelliparius  [parchment  provider].  9.  Brasinarius 
[malsterJ.J 

If  in  the  admirable  construction  of  that  edifice  proof  of  his  skill  and 
sagacity  were  wanting,  the  following  recent  one  in  another  public  work 
of  his  might  be  adduced,  though  known  to  few  :— 

About  seven  years  ago,  when  the  houses  on  Lnndon-bridge  were  taken 
down  in  order  to  make  a  footway  on  each  side  thereof,  it  was  found  that 
the  tower  of  St.  Magnus  church,  through  which  was  an  entrance  into  tlie 
church  from  the  we«t,  projected  so  far  westward  as  to  reduce  passengers 
on  the  east  side  of  the  bridge  to  the  necessity  of  going  round  it.  Upon 
this  it  became  a  subject  of  consultation,  whether  it  were  advisable  or 
not  to  cut  through  the  tower  an  arch  which  should  continue  the  footway 
from  the  bridge  up  Fish-street-hill,  and  prevent  the  trouble  and  danger 
of  going  about.  The  thought  was  bold,  for  the  tower  was  heavy,  and 
besides  contained  a  peal  of  large  bells ;  however  it  was  at  length  re- 
solved on :  upon  pulhng  down  the  houses,  the  south  side  of  the  tower 
appeared  to  be  a  plain  superficies  of  the  roughest  materials  that  masons 
use,  and  upon  this  the  city  surveyor  had  drawn  such  an  arch  as  he  meant 
to  cut  through  ftom  soutli  to  north ;  but  as  soon  as  the  workmen  began  to 
execute  his  design,  by  breaking  through  the  exterior  surface,  they,  to  the 
Joy  and  admiration  of  every  one,  found  a  passage  and  an  arch  reader 
formed  to  their  hands  by  the  original  designer  of  the  edifice,  who,  with  a 
sagacity  and  penetration  peculiar  to  himself,  had  foreseen  the  probability 
of  taking  down  the  houses  on  the  bridge,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  such  a  provision  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  passengers  as  that 
above-mentioned. 

t  This  was  the  four-fold  division  of  the  horses  of  William  the  two-and« 
twentieth  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  who  lost  an  hundred  horses  in  one  year. 

t  The  offices  aforesaid  in  smaller  abbeys  were  but  one  room,  but  in  the 
greater  monasteries  each  was  a  distinct  structure,  with  all  under  otHces 
attendant  thereupon.  Thus  the  Firmorie  in  the  priory  of  Canterbury  had 
a  refectory,  a  kitchen,  a  dortour  distributed  into  several  chambers,  and  a 
private  chapel  for  the  ftevotions  of  the  sick ;  their  almonry  also  woh  ac- 
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Different  orders  were  bound  to  the  observance  of 
different  canonical  constitutions ;  however,  the  rule  of 
the  ancient  Benedictines,  with  some  small  variations, 
prevailed  through  most  monasteries,  and  was  in 
general  as  follows  : — 

i.  Let  monks  praise  God  seven  times  arday,  that  is 
to  say, — 

1.  At  cock-crowing.  2.  Mattins,  which  were  per- 
formed at  the  first  hour,  or  six  o'clock.  3.  The  tnird 
hour,  or  nine  o'clock.  4.  The  sixth  hour,  or  twelve 
o'clock.    5.  The  ninth  hour,  or  three  o'clock.    6.  Ves- 

?er8,  the  twelfth  hour,  or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
.   Seven  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  completory  was 
sung.* 

The  first  or  early  prayers  were  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  the  monks,  who  went  to  bed  at 
eight  at  night,  had  slept  six  hours,  which  were  judged 
sufficient  for  nature.  It  was  no  fault  for  the  greater 
haste,  to  come  without  shoes,  or  with  unwashen 
hands,  if  sprinkled  at  their  entrance  with  holy  water: 
and  there  is  nothing  expressly  said  to  the  contrary, 
but  that  they  might  go  to  bed  again ;  but  a  flat  pro- 
hibition after  mattins ;  when  to  return  to  bed  was 
accounted  a  petty  apostacy. 

ii.  Let  alLat  the  sign  given,  leave  off  their  work  and 
repair  presently  to  prayers.f 

lii.  Let  those  who  are  absent  in  public  employment  be 
reputed  present  in  prayer. J 

IV.  Let  no  monk  go  alone,  but  always  two  together.  § 

V.  From  Easter  to  Whitsunday  let  them  dine  always  at 
twelve,  and  sup  at  six  o'clock.  || 

vi.  Let  them  at  other  times  fast  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.^ 

vii.  Let  them  fast  every  day  in  Lent  till  six  o'clock  at 
night.** 

viii.  Let  no  monk  speak  a  word  in  the  refectory  when 
they  are  at  their  meals. 

commodated  with  all  the  aforesaid  appurtenances,  and  had  many  distinct 
manors  consigned  only  to  its  maintenance. 

To  many  abbeys  there  appertained  also  cells,  which  in  some  instances 
were  so  remote,  that  the  mother  abbey  was  in  England,  and  the  cell 
beyond  the  seas.  Some  of  these  were  richly  endowed,  as  that  of  Wynd- 
ham,  in  Norfolk,  which  though  but  a  ceil  annexed  to  St.  Alban's,  yet  was 
able  at  the  dissolution  to  expend  of  its  own  revenues  seventy-two  pounds 
per  annum.  These  were  colonies,  into  which  the  abbeys  discharged  their 
superfluous  members,  and  whither  the  rest  retired  when  infections  were 
feared  at  home. 

*  These  were  the  stated  times  of  public  prarer  in  religious  houses ; 
but  besides  the»e,  ocesslonal  ejaculations  by  christians,  as  well  of  the 
laity  as  the  clergy,  were  customary  till  near  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Howel,  in  one  of  his  letters  says,  '  I  knock  thrice  at  heaven-gate ;  in  the 
*  morning,  in  the  evening,  and  at  night ;  besides  prayers  at  meals,  and 
'  some  other  occasional  ejaculations ;  upon  the  putting  on  of  a  clean 
'  shirt,  washing  of  my  hands,  and  at  lighting  of  candles ;  and  this  he  adds 
*he  was  able  to  do  in  seven  language«.^  Familiar  Letters,  vol.  II. 
sect.  vL  letter  S2,  and  this  practice  is  recommended  by  Cosins,  bishop  of 
Durham,  in  a  book  of  devotions  published  by  him. 

t  This  in  England,  commonly  called  the  rinffing-island.  was  done  with 
tolling  a  bell,  but  in  other  countries  with  loud  strokes ;  and  the  canon 
was  so  strict,  that  It  provided  '  scriptores  literam  non  integrent ; '  that 
writers  having  begun  to  frame  and  flourish  a  text  letter,  were  not  to 
finish  it,  but  to  leave  off  in  the  middle. 

t  At  the  end  of  prayers  there  was  a  particular  commemoration  made 
of  them  that  were  absent,  and  they  by  name  recommended  to  divine 
protection. 

S  That  they  might  mutually  have  both  testem  honestatis,  and  moni- 
torem  pieUtis,  in  imitation  of  Christ's  sending  his  disciples  to  preach  two 
and  two  before  his  face. 

g  The  primitive  church  forbad  fasting  for  those  fifty  days,  that  Chris- 
tians might  be  cheerful  for  the  memory  of  Christ's  resurrection.  '  Im- 
'munitate  Jejunandi  k  die  Pascho:  Pentecosten  usque  gaudemua;'  and 
therefore  more  modem  is  the  custom  of  fasting  on  Ascension  eve. 

f  So  making  but  one  meal  a  day,  but  the  twelve  days  in  Chiistmas 
were  excepted  in  this  canon. 

**  Stamping  a  character  of  more  abstinence  on  that  time ;  for  though 
the  whole  of  a  monk's  life  ought  to  be  a  Lent,  yet  this  most  especially, 
wherein  they  were  to  abate  of  their  wonted  sleep  and  diet,  and  add  to 
their  daily  devotion ;  yet  so  that  they  might  not  lessen  their  daUy  fare 
without  leave  f^om  the  abbot. 


ix.  Let  them  listen  to  the  lecturer  reading  scripture  to 
them  whilst  they  feed  themselves. 

X.  Let  the  septimarians  dine  by  themselves  after  the 
rest  ft 

xi.  Let  such  who  are  absent  about  business  observe  the 
same  hours  of  prayer,  tt 

xii.  Let  none,  being  from  home  about  business,  and 
hoping  to  return  at  night,  presume  *  foris  mandicare,'  to 
eat  abroad.  §§ 

xiii.  Let  the  completory  be  solemnly  sung  about  seven 
o'clock  at  night.  II II 

xiv.  Let  none  speak  a  word  after  the  completory  ended, 
but  hasten  to  their  beds.^1 

XV.  Let  the  monks  sleep  in  beds  singly  by  themselves, 
but  all  if  possible  in  one  room. 

xvi.  Let  them  sleep  in  their  clothes,  girt  with  their 
girdles,  but  not  having  their  knives  by  their  sides  for  fear 
of  hurting  themselves  in  their  sleep. 

xvii.  Let  not  the  youth  lie  by  tnemselves,  but  mingled 
with  their  seniors. 

xviii.  Let  not  the  candle  in  the  dormitory  go  out  all 
night.*** 

xix.  Let  infants  incapable  of  excommimication  be  coi^ 
rected  with  rods.fff 

XX.  Let  offenders  in  small  faults,  whereof  the  abbot  is 
sole  jud|;e,  be  only  sequestered  from  the  table.tt! 

xxi.  Let  offenders  in  greater  faults  be  suspended  from 
table  and  prayers.  $  $  $ 

xxii.  Let  none  converse  with  any  excommunicated 
under  the  pain  of  exconmiunication.  ||  ||  || 

xxiii.  Let  incorrigible  offenders  be  expelled  the 
monastery. 

xxiv.  Let  an  expelled  brother,  being  readmitted  on 
promise  of  amendment,  be  set  last  in  order*^^^ 

XXV.  Let  every  monk  have  2  coats  and  2  cowls,  &c.**** 

xxvi.  Let  every  monk  have  his  table-book,  knife,  nee- 
dle, and  handkerchief. 

xxvii.  Let  the  bed  of  every  monk  have  a  mat,  blanket, 
rug,  and  pillow.f fff 

ft  These  were  weekly  oflacers,  such  as  the  lecturer,  servitors  at  the 
table,  cook,  who  could  not  be  present  at  the  public  refection,  but  like  tho 
bible-clerks  in  the  Queen's-college,  Cambridge,  waited  on  the  fellows  at 
dinner,  and  had  a  table  by  themselves. 

tX  Be  it  by  sea  or  land,  in  ship,  house,  or  field,  they  were  to  fall  down 
on  their  knees  and  briefly  keep  time  with  the  convent  in  their  devotions. 

{§  This  canon  was  afterwards  so  dispensed  with  by  the  abbot  on 
several  occasions,  that  it  was  frustrate  in  effect  when  monks  beeamo 
common  guests  at  laymen's  tables. 

II D  Completory.  so  called,  because  it  ended  the  duties  of  the  day.  This 
service  was  concluded  with  that  versicle  of  the  Psalmist,  '  Set  a  watch,  O 
'  Lord,  before  my  mouth,  and  keep  the  door  of  my  lips.' 

VT  They  might  express  themselves  by  signs,  and  in  some  cases  whisper, 
but  so  softly,  that  a  third  might  not  overhear.  This  silence  was  so  obsti- 
nately observed  by  some  of  them,  that  they  would  not  speak,  though 
assaulted  by  thieves,  to  make  a  discovery  in  their  own  defence. 

**  *  In  case  any  should  tail  suddenly  sick,  that  this  standing  candle 
might  be  a  stock  of  light  to  recruit  the  rest. 

ttt  Such  were  all  accounted  tmder  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  of  whom^ 
were  many  in  monasteries. 

XXt  As  coming  to  dinner  after  grace  said,  breaking  the  earthen  ewer 
wherein  they  washed  their  hands ;  being  out  of  tune  in  setting  the 
pealm ;  taking  any  by  the  hand ;  receiving  letters  from,  or  talking  with 
a  friend,  without  leave  of  the  abbot,  &c.  [From  the  table]  such  were  to 
eat  by  themselves,  and  three  hours  after  the  rest,  until  they  had  made 
satisfsction. 

§((  Viz.,  theft,  &c.,  this  in  effect  amounted  to  the  greater  excommunl- 
cation,  and  bad  sill  the  penalties  thereof. 

B II D  Yet  herein  his  keeper,  deputed  by  the  abbot,  was  excepted.  [Con- 
verse] Either  to  eat  or  speak  with  him ;  he  might  not  so  much  as  bless 
him  or  his  meat,  if  carried  by  him :  yet  to  avoid  scandal  he  might  rise  up, 
bow,  or  bare  his  head  to  him,  in  case  the  other  did  first  salute  him  with 
silent  gesture. 

TUT  He  was  to  lose  his  former  seniority,  and  begin  at  the  bottom. 
Whosoever  quitted  the  convent  thrice,  or  was  thrice  expelled  for  misde- 
meanors, m^ht  not  any  more  be  received. 

••«•  Kot  to  wear  at  once,  except  in  winter,  but  for  exchange  whQst 
one  was  washed.  And  when  new  clothes  were  delivered  them  their  old 
ones  were  given  to  the  poor. 

tttt  The  abbot  also  every  Saturday  was  to  visit  their  beds,  to  see  if 
they  had  not  shuflSed  into  it  some  softer  matter  than  was  allowed  of;  or 
purloined  meat  or  dainties  to  eat  in  private. 
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xxviii.  Let  the  abbot  be  chosen  by  the  merits  of  his 
life  and  learning. 

xxix.  Let  him  never  dine  alone ;  but  when  guests  are 
wanting  call  some  brethren  unto  his  table.* 

XXX.  Let  the  cellarer  be  a  discreet  man  to  give  all  their 
meat  in  due  season. 

xxxi.  Let  none  be  excused  from  the  office  of  cook,  but 
take  his  turn  in  his  week.f 

xxxii.  Let  the  cook  each  Saturday  when  he  goeth  out 
of  his  office  leave  the  linen  and  vessels  clean  and  sound 
to  his  successor,  t 

xxxiii.  Let  the  porter  be  a  grave  person  to  discharge 
his  trust  with  discretion.  § 

From  this  view  of  the  constitution  and  discipline 
of  religious  houses,  it  is  clear  that  they  had  a  tendency 
to  promote  learning  and  good  manners  among  their 
own  members ;  but  besides  this  they  were  productive 
of  much  good  to  the  public,  seeing  that  they  were 
also  schools  of  learning  and  education,  for  every  con- 
vent had  one  person  or  more  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  all  the  neighbours  that  desired  it,  might 
have  their  children  instructed  in  grammar  and  church 
music  without  any  expence  to  them.  In  the  nunne- 
ries also,  young  women  were  taught  needle-work, 
and  to  read  English,  and  Latin  if  they  desired  it ; 
and  not  only  the  daughters  of  the  lower  class  of  peo- 
ple, but  even  those  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  were 
educated  in  these  seminaries.  Farther,  monasteries 
were  in  effect  great  hospitals,  many  poor  people  being 
fed  therein  every  day ;  they  were  also  houses  of  en- 
tertainment, for  almost  all  travellers  :  even  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  when  upon  a  journey,  took  up  their 
abode  at  one  religious  house  or  another,  there  being 
at  that  time  but  few  inns  in  this  country..  In  these, 
also,  the  nobility  and  gentry  provided  for  their  chil- 
dren and  impoverished  friends,  by  making  the  former 
monks  and  nuns,  and  in  time  priors  and  prioresses, 
abbots  and  abbesses, ||  and  by  procuring  for  the  latter 
corodies  and  pensions.^ 

*  Such  as  wesB  relieved  by  bli  hospitality  are  by  canonical  critics 
sorted  into  four  ranks : — 

1.  Con viTse,  guests  living  in  or  near  the  city  where  the  convent  stood. 

2.  Hospites,  strangers*  coming  fh>m  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

S.  Peregxini,  pilgrims  of  another  nation,  and  generaily  travelling  for 
devotion. 

4.  Mendici,  beggars,  who  received  alms  without  at  the  gate. 

t  The  abbot  and  the  cellarer  in  great  convents  were  excepted,  but 
this  was  onlv  anciently.  This  was  the  rule  in  poor  monasteries,  with  an 
exception  of  the  abbot  and  the  cellarer;  in  the  larger  were  cooks  and 
under  cooks,  lay  persons. 

t  Upon  pain  to  receive  twenty-five  claps  on  the  hand  fbr  every  default 
of  tliis  kind;  harder  was  that  rule  which  enjoined  that  the  cook  might 
not  taste  what  he  dressed  for  others.  Understand  it  thus,  though  he 
might  eat  his  own  pittance  or  dimensum,  yet  he  must  meddle  with  no 
more,  lest  the  tasting  should  tempt  him  to  gluttony  and  excess. 

S  Whose  age  might  make  him  resident  in  his  place.  [Discharge  his 
trust]  la  listening  to  no  secular  news,  and  if  hearing  it  not  to  report  it 
again ;  in  carrying  the  keys  every  night  to  the  abbot,  and  letting  none  in 
or  out  without  his  permission. 

I  Mary,  the  daughter  of  King  Edward  I.,  and  also  thirteen  noblemen's 
daughters,  were  at  one  time  nuns  at  Arabresbury.  Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  I. 
pag.^08.  And  Ralph,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  having  twenty  children, 
made  three  of  his  daughters  nuns.  Six  sons  of  Henry,  lord  of  Harley, 
were  monks.  Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  I.  pag.  205.  Bridget,  the  fourth  daughter 
of  Edward  lY.,  was  a  nun  at  Dartford,  in  Kent. 

Y  A  Corody,  A  conradendo,  from  eating  together,  is  an  allowance  of 
meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  due  to  the  king  from  an  abbey,  or  other  house 
of  religion,  for  the  reasonable  sustenance  of  such  of  his  servants  as  he 


should  bestow  it  on.  Termes  de  la  Ley.  Cowel's  Intern,  in  Voce,  et 
vide  Mon.  Angl.  vol.  II.  pag.  933.  Bum.  Reform,  vol.  I.  pag.  223. 
Collier's  Eccl.  Hist  vol.  II.  pag.  165.    In  Plowden's  Commentaries,  in 


the  case  of  Throckmerton  versus  Tracey,  is  an  allusion,  but  without  a 
particular  reference,  to  a  case  which  nevertheless  seems  to  have  received 
A  legal  decision,  arising  upon  this  question,  viz..  Whether  under  a  grant 
of  a  corody  to  a  man  ana  his  servant,  the  grantee  might  bring  to  sit  at 
mess  with  the  abbot  and  convent,  a  person  infected  with  the  leprosy  or 
other  noisome  disease.    Vide  Finch's  Nomotsxiiia,  toh  15.  b.    Bnch 


Notwithstanding  these  and  other  advantages  re- 
sulting to  the  public  from  monastic  foundations,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  mischiefs  arising  from 
them  were  very  great,  for  it  appears  that  they  were 
very  injurious  to  the  parochial  clergy,  with  whom 
indeed  they  seemed  to  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
hostility,  by  accumulating  prebends  and  benefices, 
and  by  procuring  the  appropriation  of  churches, 
which  they  did  in  this  way,  first  they  obtained  the 
advowson,  and  then  found  means  to  get  the  appro- 
priation also.  Bishop  Kennet  says  that  at  one  time 
above  one  half  of  the  parochial  churches  in  England 
were  in  the  hands  or  power  of  cathedral  churches  and 
monasteries.  Case  of  Appropriations,  pag.  18,  19. 
And  where  their  endeavours  to  get  the  appropriation 
failed,  they  frequently  got  a  pension  out  of  it.  They 
were  farther  injurious  to  the  secular  clergy  by  the 
many  exemptions  which  they  had  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  and  the  payment  of  tythes. 

The  public  also  were  sufferers  by  religious  houses 
in  these  respects,  they  drew  off  a  great  number  of 
persons,  who  otherwise  would  have  been  brought  up 
to  arms,  to  labour,  or  the  exercise  of  the  manual  arts.** 
The  inhabitants  of  them  busied  themselves  with  se- 
cular employments,  for  they  were  great  farmers,  and 
even  brewers  and  tanners,  concerning  which  latter 
employment  of  theirs,  Fuller  thus  humorously  ex- 
presses himself: — *  Though   the  monks  themselves 

*  were  too  fine-nosed  to  dabble  in  tan-fats,  yet  they 

*  kept  others  bred  in  that  trade  to  follow  their  work ; 
'these  convents  having  bark  of  their  own  woods, 

*  hides  of  the  cattle  of  their  own  breeding  and  kill- 
'ing,  and,  which  was  the  main,  a  large  stock  of 

*  money  to  buy  at  the  best  hand,  and  to  allow  such 
'chapmen  as  they  sold  to,  a  long  day  of  payment, 
'easily  eat  out  such  who  were  bred  up  in  that 
'  vocation.     Whereupon  in  the  one-and -twentieth  of 

*  king  Henry  VIII.  a  statute  was  made  that  no  priest 

*  either  regular  or  secular  should  on  heavy  penalties 
'  hereafter  meddle  with  such  mechanic  employments.* 

Sanctuaries,  of  which  there  were  many,  as  at 
Westminster,  Croyland,  St  Burien's,  St.  John  of 
Beverley,  and  other  places,  were  an  intolerable  griev- 
ance on  the  public.  Stowe,  in  his  Chronicle,  pag.  443. 
complains  of  them  in  these  words :  '  Unthrifts  riot, 
'  and  run  in  debt  upon  the  boldness  of  these  places ; 
'yea  and  rich  men  run  thither  with  poor  men's 
'goods,  where  they  build;  there  they  spend,  and 
'bid  their  creditors  go  whistle  them;  men's  wives 
'run  thither  with  their  husband's  plate,  and  say 
'  they  dare  pot  abide  with  their  husbands  for  beating 
'  them ;  thieves  bring  thither  their  stolen  goods, 
'and  live   thereon;    there   they   devise    robberies; 

*  nightly  they  steal  out,  they  rob  and  reave,  and  kill, 
'and  come  in  again  as  though  those  places  gave 

*  them  not  only  a  safeguard  for  the  harm  they  have 

*  done,  but  a  licence  to  do  more.* 

Add  to  all  these,  other  mischiefs,  the  inevitable 

of  Law,  56.  A  pension  was  an  annual  allowance  in  money  firom  an  abbey 
to  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  for  his  better  maintenance,  until  provided 
with  a  benefice.    Cowel,  voce  Corodt. 

•*  It  is  said  that  in  the  ninth  century  there  were  hi  this  kingdom  more 
monks  than  military  men ;  and  to  this  bad  policy  some  have  scrupled  not 
to  attribute  the  success  of  the  Danes  in  their  several  invasioos. 
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consequences  of  those  prohibitions  and  restraints  im- 
posed on  the  clergy,  as  well  secular  as  regular.* 

Undoubtedly  these  evils  co-operating  with  motives 
of  a  political  nature,  were  the  causes  of  that  reform- 
ation, for  which  even  at  this  distance  of  time  we 
have  abundant  reason  to  be  thankful:  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  some  of  the  principal  agents  in  that 
revolution  were  actuated  by  the  noblest  of  all  motives, 
namely,  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God;  and  whether 
the  objections  against  it,  that  it  was  effected  by 
unjustifiable  means,  such  as  corruption,  subornation, 
and  the  invasion  of  corporate  rights,  sanctified  by 
law  and  usage :  whether  all  or  any  of  these  are 
admissable  in  a  subject  of  so  important  a  nature  as 
the  advancement  of  learning,  and  the  exercise  of 
true  religion,  is  a  question  that  has  already  been 
discussed  by  those  who  were  best  able  to  decide 
upon  it,  and  will  hardly  ever  again  become  a  subject 
of  controversy. 

CHAP.  LIX. 

The  accounts  herein  before  given  of  the  gradual 
improvement  of  music,  and  the  several  extracts  from 
manuscripts,  herein  before  contained,  may  serve  to 
shew  the  state  of  the  science  in  this  country  in  or 
about  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  it  remains  now  to 
speak  of  its  application,  or,  in  other  words,  to  take 
a  view  of  the  practice  of  it  amongst  us.  And  first 
it  will  appear  that  as  it  was  become  essential  to  the 
performance  of  divine  service,  it  was  used  in  all 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  and  that  the  clergy 
were  very  zealous  to  promote  it  Of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  organ  into  the  choral  service  by  pope 
Vitalianus,  in  the  year  660,  mention  has  already  been 
made;  and  for  the  early  use  of  that  instrument  in 
this  kingdom  we  have  the  testimony  of  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  [in  his  Glossary,  voce  Organum]  who,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  book  of  Ramsey,  relates  that  on 
the  death  of  king  Edgar  the  choir  of  monks  and 
their  organs  were  turn^  into  lamentations. 

Farther,  William  of  Malmesbury  relates  that  St 
Dunstan,  in  the  reign  of  the  same  king,  gave  many 
great  bells  and  organs  to  the  churches  of  the  We8t;f 
which  latter  he  so  describes,  as  that  they  appear  to 
have  been  very  little  different  from  those  now  in 
use,  viz.,  '  Organa  ubi  per  sereas  fistulas  musicis 
'mensuris  elaboratas  dudum  conceptas  foUis  vomit 

*  And  yet  it  seems  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  regulars  was  not 
general  throughout  this  kingdom,  even  in  the  most  corrupt  state  of 
clerical  manners,  for  lord  Herbert  of  Cherfoury  relates,  that  upon  the 
y  i.sitation  of  religious  houses  it  was  found  that  some  societies  behaved  so 
well,  that  their  lives  were  not  only  exempt  from  notorious  faults,  but 
their  spare  time  was  bestowed  in  writing  books,  painting,  carving, 
graving,  and  the  like  exercises :  and  in  the  preamble  to  the  statute  of 
27  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  28,  is  this  remarkable  declaration,  *  In  the  greater 
'monasteries,  thanks  be  to  God,  religion  is  right  well  observed  and 
'  kept  up.' 

t  It  has  elsewhere,  viz.,  pag.  176,  of  this  work,  been  remarked  that 
Dunstan  was  well  skilled  in  music.  There  is  a  tradition  that  his  harp 
made  music  of  itself,  thus  humorously  related  by  Puller  in  his  Church 
History,  pag.  128  :— 

St.  Dunstan's  harp  fast  by  the  wall 

Upon  a  pin  did  hang — a ; 
The  harp  itself  with  lye  and  all, 
Untouch'd  by  hand,  did  twang— a. 

This  might  have  happened,  supposing  two  strings  tuned  in  the  unison, 
and  the  wind  to  have  blown  hard  against  the  instrument,  and  this  acci- 
dent miffht  suggest  the  invention  of  the  instrument  described  by  Kircher 
In  the  MUBurgu^^om.  II.  pag.  852,  and  lately  given  to  the  world  as  a  new 
discovery,  by  tho  name  of  the  harp  of  Moliu. 


*  anxius  auras.'j:  And  it  is  elsewhere  said  that  they 
had  brass  pipes  and  bellows.§  The  same  writer 
mentions  that  the  organ  at  Malmesbury  had  the 
following  distich  inscribed  on  brass,  declaring  who 
was  the  donor  of  it : — 

Organa  do  sancto  prsesul  Dunstanus  Aldelmo 
Perdat  hie  setemum,  qui  vult  hinc  tollere,  regnum  |i 

Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  Denbighshire,  pag.  33, 
mentions  a  famous  organ,  formerly  at  Wrexham  in 
that  county,  a  matter  of  great  curiosity,  in  respect 
that  the  instrument  was  erected,  not  in  a  cathedral, 
but  in  a  parochial  church  :  he  speaks  also  of  an  im- 
provement of  the  organ  by  one  Bernard,  a  Venetian, 
of  whom  he  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Sabellicus, 
that  he  was  absolutely  the  best  musician  in  the  workL 

With  respec  t  to  abbey  and  conventual  churches, 
we  meet  with  few  express  foundations  of  canons, 
minor  canons,  and  choristers ;  and  it  may  therefore 
well  be  supposed  that  the  choral  duty  in  each  of 
these  was  performed  by  members  of  their  own  body, 
and  by  children  educated  by  themselves ;  but  in 
cathedral  churches  we  meet  with  very  ample  en- 
dowments, as  well  for  vicars,  or  minor  canons, 
clerks,  choristers,  and  lay  singers,  as  for  a  dean, 
and  canons  or  prebendaries.  As  to  the  value  and 
extent  of  these  endowments  in  the  metropolitical 
churches  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  cathe- 
drals of  Durham,  Winchester,  London,  Ely,  Salis- 
bury, Exeter,  Norwich,  Lincoln,  and  many  others, 
we  are  greatly  at  a  loss,  for  they,  having  been  re- 
founded  by  Henry  VIIL,  the  ancient  foundations 
were  absorbed  in  the  modern,  and  it  is  of  the  latter 
only  that  there  are  any  authentic  memorials  now 
remaining;  of  those  that  retain  their  original  con- 
stitution tiie  following  are  some  of  the  principal : — 

Hereford,  the  cathedral  rebuilt  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  by  the  contributions 
of  benefactors  endowed  so  as  to  maintain  a  bishop, 
dean,  two  archdeacons,  a  chancellor,  treasurer,  twenty- 
eight  prebendaries,  twelve  priest-vicars,  four  lay 
clerks,  seven  choristers,  and  other  officers.  In  aid  of 
this  foundation  Richard  11.  incorporated  the  vicars- 
choral,  endowing  them  with  lands  for  their  better 
support ;  and  they  exist  now  as  a  body  distinct  in 
some  respects  from  the  dean  and  chapter.^ 

Of  the  original  endowment  of  the  cathedral  of  St 
Paul,  little  is  now  to  be  known.  We  learn  however 
from  Dugdale  that  considerable  grants  of  land  and 
benefactions  in  money  were  made  for  its  support  by 
divers  persons  at  different  times,  as  also  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  members,  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Of  the  minor  canons  the 
following  is  the  history.  They  were  twelve  in 
number,  and  had  anciently  their  habitation  in  and 
about  the  church-yard ;  but  at  length  by  the  bounty 
of  well-disposed  persons,  they  became  enabled  to  meet 
and  dine  together  in  a  common  hall  or  refectory,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church.  In  the  year  1363 
Robert  de  Keteryngham,  rector  of  St.  Gregory's, 

t  Gttl.  Malmesb.  Ub.  V.  de  Pontif.  inter  zv.  Scilpt  Oatoi,  pag.  S66. 
f  G^.  Malmesb.  in  VitA  Aldhelmi,  pag.  SS. 
n  Gal.  Malmesb.  de  Pontif.  lib.  V.  pag.  866.     ~ 
n  Tanner's  Notitia  Monastiea,  pag.  171,  179. 
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with  licence  of  king  Edward  III.  granted  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  certain  messuages  and  lands  of 
the  yearly  value  of  vi.  I.  xiii.  s.  iv.  d.  to  the  end  that 
the  minor  canons  shonld  sing  divine  service  daily 
in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  good  estate  of  the 
king,  and  queen  Philippa  his  consort,  and  all  their 
children  during  their  lives,  and  also  for  their  souls 
after  their  decease.  Richard  II.  hy  his  letters 
patent  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  incor- 
porated them  hy  the  style  of  the  college  of  the  twelve 
petty  canons  of  St  Paul's  church,  and  augmented 
their  maintenance  hy  a  grant  to  them  of  divers 
lands  and  rents ;  and  24  Henry  VI.  the  church  of 
St.  Gregory  was  appropriated  to  them.* 

At  Welb  also  is  a  college  of  vicars,  founded 
originally  for  the  maintenance  of  thirteen  chantry 
priests,  who  officiated  in  the  cathedral.  In  1347 
Radulphus  de  Salopia,  hishop  of  Bath  and  Welb, 
erected  a  college  for  the  vicars  of  the  cathedral 
church,  got  them  incorporated,  and  augmented  their 
revenues  with  certain  lands  of  his  own.j 

The  ancient  foundation  of  Litchfield  cathedral 
appears  to  have  been  a  bishop,  dean,  precentor, 
chancellor,  treasurer,  four  archdeacons,  twenty -seven 
prebendaries,  five  priest- vicars,  seven  lay -clerks  or 
singing-men,  eight  choristers,  and  other  officers  and 
servants.  I 

Many  collegiate  churches  had  also  endowments  for 
the  performance  of  choral  service,  as  that  of  South- 
well, in  Nottinghamshire  ;  Beverley  in  Yorkshire ; 
Arundel  in  Sussex,  now  dissolved;  Westminster, 
which  by  the  way  has  been  successively  an  abbey, 
a  cathedral,  and  a  collegiate  church. 

Some  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  have  also  endow- 
ments of  this  kind,  as  namely.  New  college,  for  ten 
chaplains,  three  clerks,  and  sixteen  choristers ;  Mag- 
dalen college,  for  four  chaplains,  eight  clerks,  and 
sixteen  choristers;  All- Souls,  for  chaplains,  derks, 
and  choristers  indefinitely ;  thsre  also  mas  an  instu 
tution  of  some  kind  or  other  of  chaplains,  clerks, 
choristers  at  St.  JohrCs  college^  Oxon :  btU  the  same 
mas  annulled  in  1577,  the  college  estate  being  im- 
paired. Sir  W.  Paddy,  Physician  to  Jomes  Z, 
refounded  the  choir.  In  the  college  at  Ipswich, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  was  a  provision  for  a 
dean,  twelve  secular  canons,  and  eight  choristers ;  but 
the  college  was  suppressed,  and  great  part  of  the  en- 
dowment alienated  upon  the  disgrace  of  the  founder. 

In  some  free  chapels  §  also  were  endowments  for 
choral  service,  as  in  that  of  St  George  at  Windsor, 
now  indeed  a  collegiate  church,  in  which  are  a  dean, 
twelve  canons  or  prebendaries,  thirteen  vicars  or 
minor  canons,  four  clerks,  six  choristers,  and  twenty - 
six  poor  alms  knights,  brides  other  officers. 

'  The  kynge's  college  of  our  Lady  by  Etone  besyde 

*  The  minor  canons  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  have  now  a 
college,  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  church-yard,  and  near  thereto  is 
a  place  called  Paul's  Bakehouse  Court,  f^om  whence  it  may  be  inferred 
thist  the  members  of  that  chuich  lived  together,  that  the  rents  arising 
from  their  estates  situate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  were  paid  in 
com,  which  was  made  into  bread  by  thdr  own  servants,  and  baked  at  or 
near  the  place  above-mentioned. 

t  Tann.  477.       X  Ibid.  485. 

I  Free  chapels  were  places  of  religious  wonhip  exempt  tnm.  all  Juris- 
dSetioD  of  the  ordinarr,  in  which  respect  they  differed  from  chantries, 
which  were  ever  united  to  snme  cathedral,  collegiate,  or  parochial  church. 


'  Wyndesore,'  was  founded  by  king  Henry  VI.  anno 
regni  19,  for  a  provost,  ten  priests,  four  clerks,  six 
choristers,  twenty -five  poor  grammar -scholars,  with 
a  master  to  teach  them,  and  twenty-five  poor  old  men ; 
and  though  some  of  its  endowment  was  taken  away  by 
king  Edward  IV.,  yet  it  still  continues  (being  par- 
ticularly excepted  in  the  acts  of  dissolution)  in  a 
flourishing  estate,  with  some  small  alteration  in  the 
number  of  the  foundation,  which  now  consists  of  a 
provost,  seven  fellows,  two  schoolmasters,  two  con- 
ducts, .one  organist,  seven  clerks,  seventy  king's 
scholars,  ten  choristers,  besides  officers  and  servants 
belonging  to  the  college.|| 

The  chapel  of  St  Stephen,  near  the  great  hall  at 
Westminster,  first  built  by  king  Stephen,  and  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  Edward  IIL  in  the  year  1347,  was 
by  the  latter  ordained  to  be  a  collegiate  church,  and 
therein  were  established  a  dean,  twelve  canons  secular, 
who  had  their  residence  in  Canon,  vulgarly,  Channel- 
row,  Westminster,  thirteen  vicars,  four  clerks,  six 
chorists,  two  servitors,  a  verger,  and  a  keeper  of  the 
chapeL  The  same  king  endowed  this  chapel  or  col- 
legiate church  with  manors,  lands,  <&c.  to  a  very 
great  value  :  it  was  surrendered  to  Edward  VI.,  and 
the  chapel  is  now  the  place  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  sit.^ 

As  to  small  endowments  for  the  maintenance  of  sing- 
ing men  with  stipends,  they  were  formerly  very  many. 

At  Christ-church,  London,  was  one  for  five  singing 
men,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  eight  pounds  each.** 
There  was  also  another  called  Poultney  college,  from 
the  founder  Sir  John  Poultney,  annexed  to  the  parish 
church  of  St  Lawrence,  in  Candlewick,  now  Canon- 
street,  London,  with  an  endowment  for  a  master,  or 
warden,  thirteen  priests,  and  four  choristers,  who  had 
stalls,  and  performed  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of 
Jesus,  adjoining  to  the  church  of  St  Lawrence  afore- 
said.ft'  At  L^enhall  Sir  Simon  Eyre,  who  had 
been  some  time  mayor  of  London,  erected  a  beautiful 
and  large  chapel,  and  bequeathed  to  the  company  of 
Drapers  three  thousand  marks,  upon  condition  to 
establish  and  endow  perpetually,  a  master  or  war- 
den, five  secular  priests,  six  clerks  and  two  cho- 
risters, to  sing  daily  service  by  note  in  this  chapel ; 
and  also  three  schoolmasters  and  an  usher,  viz.,  one 
master,  with  an  usher,  for  grammar,  another  master 
for  writing,  and  the  other  for  singing.  The  master's 
salary  to  be  ten  pounds  per  annum,  every  other 
priest's  eight  pounds,  every  clerk's  five  pounds  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence,  and  every  chorister's  five 
marks ;  but  it  seems  this  endowment  never  took 
effect:}^  In  the  church  of  St  Michael  Royal,  Lon- 
don, which  had  been  new  built  by  the  famous  Sir 
Richard  Whittington,  several  times  lord  mayor  of 
London,  was  founded  by  him,  and  finished  by  his 
executors  a.d.  1424,  a  college  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  a  master  and  four 
fellows,  all  to  be  masters  of  arts  ;  besides  clerks, 
choristers,  <fec.§§  In  the  church  of  St  Mary  at 
Warwick  was  an  endowment  by  Roger,   earl  of 

I  Tann.  88. 

f  Newcourt's  Repertorinm,  toL  I.  pag.  745.    •*  Ibid.  vol.  I.  pag.  319. 

ft  Tann.  Notit.  pag.  819.       }}  Ibid.  pag.  335.       f f  Ibid. 
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Warwick,  about  the  year  1123,  for  a  dean  and 
secular  canons  ;  this  foundation  was  considerably 
augmented  by  the  succeeding  earls,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  it  consisted  of  a  dean,  five 
prebendaries  or  canons,  ten  priest-vicars,  and  six 
choristers.* 

One  thing  very  remarkable  in  all  these  foundations, 
except  that  of  Eton,  is  that  they  afforded  no  provision 
for  an  organist.f  That  excellent  musician  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rogers,  who  was  very  well  versed  in  the 
history  of  his  own  profession,  once  took  notice  of 
this  to  Anthony  Wood:  and,  considering  that  the 
use  of  organs  in  divine  service  is  almost  coeval  with 
choral  singing  itself,  to  account  for  it  is  somewhat 
difficult ;  it  seems  however  not  improbable  that  in 
most  cathedral,  and  other  foundations  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service,  the  duty  of  organist  was 
discharged  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  vicars  choral. 
In  the  statutes  of  Canterbury  cathedral  provision  is 
made  for  players  on  sackbuts  and  cornets,  which  on 
solemn  occasions  might  probably  be  joined  to,  or 
used  in  aid  of  the  organ.J 

The  foregoing  notices  refer  solely  to  that  kind  of 
music  which  was  used  in  the  divine  offices ;  but  over 
and  above  the  several  musical  confraternities  formerly 
subsisting  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom,  a  set  of 
men,  called  stipendiary  priests,  derived  a  subsistence 
from  the  singing  of  masses,  in  chantries  endowed  for 
that  purpose,  for  the  souls  of  the  founders.  §  In  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  were  no  fewer  of  these 
than  forty-seven ;  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour, 
Southwark,  was  a  chantry,  with  an  endowment  for 
a  mass  to  be  sung  weekly  on  every  Friday  through- 
out the  year,  for  the  soul  of  the  poet  Gower,  the 
author  of  the  Confessio  Amantis.  The  common 
price  for  a  mass  was  four  pence,  or  for  two  thousand 
forty  marks,  which  it  seems  could  be  only  the  mode 
of  payment  where  the  service  was  occasional,  since 

«  Tann.  Notlt.  p«g.  670. 

t  Thefirti  instance  we  have  found  of  a  etipendary  organic  is  thai  of  one 
Leonard  Fiiz  Simon,sneniioned  by  Mr.  WarUm  in  his  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  as  being  organist  of  TrinHy  College,  Oxon:  about  1580,  at  a  salary 
of  20#.  a  year. 

t  There  have  been  but  very  few  foundations  of  colleges  since  the  dis- 
solution of  nionasteriefl,  except  those  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  only  one 
that  can  now  be  recollected,  that  of  Dulwich,  founded  by  AUeyn  the 
player,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  provision  is  made  by  the  statutes  that  the 
children  there  educated  should  be  taught  prick-song ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose,  and  for  performing  the  service  of  the  chapel,  one  of  the  fellows  is 
required  to  be  a  skilful  organist.  Of  this  worthy  man,  Mr.  Edward 
Alleyn,  the  honour  of  his  profession,  th^re  is  a  well-written  life,  the  work 
of  the  late  Mr.  Oldys,  in  the  Biographia  ^ritannica.  In  his  time  it 
said  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  nineteen  playhouses  in  London, 
Prynne's  Histrio-mastix,  pag.  492,  wl^ioh  are  two  more  than  are  enu- 
merated in  the  Preface  to  Dodsley*s  collection  of  old  plays ;  the  two 
omitted  in  Dodsley's  account  are  said  by  Prynne  to  have  been,  the  one  in 
Bishopsgate-street,  and  the  otner  on  Ludgat^-hilU  The  situation  of  the 
former  of  these  may  possibly  be  yet  ascertained ;  Fuller,  Worthies  in 
London,  pag.  223,  says  that  Alleyn  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Bishopsgate, 
near  Devonshire-house,  where  now  is  the  pign  of  the  Pie.  Now  it  may 
be  proved,  by  incontestible  evidence,  that  tne  Magpie  alehouse,  situate 
on  the  east  side  of  Bishopsgate-street,  between  Houndsditch  and  Devon- 
shire-street, with  the  adjacent  houses,  are  part  of  the  restate  with  which 
AUeyn  endowed  his  college,  and  they  are  now  actually  held  under  leases 
granted  by  the  college.  It  is  therefore  to  be  supposed,  as  the  Pie  was 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  continued  to  be  part  of  his  estate  to  the  time 
of  his  death ;  that  it  was  also  his  dwelling  during  his  life ;  and  if  so, 
where  was  the  playhouse  in  Bishopsgate-street  so  likely  to  be  as  at  the 
Magpie  t  Add  to  this  that  the  very  house,  now  in  being,  is  unquestion- 
ably as  old  as  the  time  of  James  I.,  for  the  fire  never  reached  Bishopsgate; 
it  fronts  the  street,  and  the  garden  behind  It  was  probably  the  site  of  the 
playhouse. 

%  This  superstitious  service  was  usuallT  performed  at  some  particular 
altar,  but  oftener  in  a  small  chapel,  of  which  there  were  many  in  all  the 
cathedral  and  collegiate,  and  in  some  parish  churches  in  this  kinsdom. 
Vide  Godolphin's  Repertoiluin  Canonicum,  pag.  829.  Puller's  Church 
History,  book  VI.  pag.  360.    Weever's  Funeral  Monuments,  pag.  733. 


the  endowment  must  be  supposed  to  have  in  a  great 
measure  ascertained  the  stipend,  and  this  was  some- 
times so  considerable,  as  to  occasion  as  much  soli- 
citation for  a  chantry  as  for  some  other  ecclesiastical 
benefices.  Chaucer  mentions  it  to  the  credit  of  his 
parson,  that  he  did  not  flock  to  St.  Paul's  to  get 
a  chantry.  These  superstitious  foundations  survived 
the  fate  of  the  monasteries  but  a  very  short  time,  for 
they,  together  with  free  chapels,  were  granted  to 
Henry  VIII.  by  the  parliament  in  1545,  and  were 
dissolved  by  the  statute  of  1  Edw.  VI.  chap.  14. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  monastic  institution, 
and  such  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  music  among  us, 
in  the  ages  preceding  the  Reformation,  in  which 
indeed  there  seems  to  be  nothing  peculiar  to  this 
country,  for  the  same  system  of  ecclesiastical  policy 
prevailed  in  general  throughout  Christendom.  In 
Italy,  in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  England,  the 
government  of  abbeys  and  monasteries  was  by  the 
same  officers,  and  the  discipline  of  religious  houses 
in  each  country  very  nearly  the  same,  saving  the 
difference  arising  from  the  rule,  as  it  was  called,  of 
their  respective  orders,  as  of  St  Augustine,  St 
Benedict,  and  others,  which  each  house  professed  to 
follow.  This  uniformity  was  but  the  effect  of  that 
authority  which,  as  supreme  head  of  the  church,  the 
pope  was  acknowledged  to  be  invested  with,  and 
which  was  constantly  exerted  in  the  making  and 
promulging  decretals,  constitutions,  canons,  and  bulls, 
and  all  that  variety  of  laws,  by  whatsoever  name 
they  are  called,  which  make  up  the  Corpus  Juris 
Canonici :  add  to  these  the  acts  of  provincial  councils, 
and  ecclesiastical  synods,  the  ultimate  view  whereof 
seems  to  have  been  the  establishment  of  a  general 
uniformity  of  regimen  and  discipline  in  all  monastic 
foundations,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  their  several 
professions. 

In  aid  of  these,  the  ritualists,  who  are  here  to  be 
considered  as  commentators  on  that  body  of  laws 
above  referred  to,  have  with  great  precision  not  only 
enumerated  the  several  orders  in  the  church,  ||  but 
have  also  prescribed  the  duly  of  every  person  em- 
ployed in  Uie  sacred  offices.  In  consequence  whereof 
we  find  that  the  power  and  authority  of  an  abbot, 
a  prior,  a  dean,  were  in  every  respect  the  same  in 
all  countries  where  the  papal  authority  was  submitted 

II  Besides  the  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deaconp,  there  are  both  ki 
the  Romish  and  Greek  churches  others  of  an  inferior  degree,  though  as 
to  their  number  there  appears  to  be  a  great  diversity  of  sentiments. 
Baronius  asserts  it  to  be  five,  vis.,  subdeacons,  acolythista,  exorcista« 
readers,  and  ostarii,  or  doorkeepers ;  others  make  them  a  much  greater 
number,  including  therein  psalmistss,  or  singers,  and  the  inferior  officers 
employed  Iq  and  about  the  church.  The  duty  of  each  may  in  general  be 
inferred  fhnn  their  names,  except  that  of  the  aoolythists,  which  I4>pean 
to  have  been  originally  nothing  more  than  to  light  the  candl<»  of  the 
church,  and  to  attend  the  ministers  with  wine  for  the  eucharist.  Bishop 
Hall  has  exhibited  a  very  lively  pioture  of  an  acolythist  \n  the  exerciae 
of  his  offlee  in  the  following  lines : — 

*  To  see  a  lasie  dumbe  Acollthite 

*  Armed  against  a  devout  flyes  despight 

*  Which  at  th'hy  altar  doth  the  chalice  vaUe, 

*  With  a  broad  llie-flappe  of  a  peacocke's  tayle, 

'  The  whiles  the  likerous  priest  spits  every  tpioe 
<  With  longing  for  his  morning  sacrifice.' 

Vlrgldemianim,  edit.  1602,  pag.  |00. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  seeming  insignificance  of  this  order,  we 
meet  with  an  endowment,  perhaps  the  only  one  ever  known  in  this 
kingdom^  at  Arundel,  in  Sussex,  for  a  master  and  twelve  secular  canons, 
three  dMcons,  three  subdeacons,  two  aoolites,  seven  ehotisters,  two 
sacrists,  and  other  officers ;  but  It  was  suppressed  at  the  time  of  tt* 
general  dissolution  of  other  religious  houses. 
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to ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  duties  of  the 
canons  or  prebendaries,  the  precentor,  the  chorists, 
and  other  officers  in  all  cathedral  churches.  One 
very  remarkable  instance  of  that  uniformity  in 
government,  discipline,  and  practice,  is  that  of  the 
episcopus  puerorum,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter 
of  this  volume,  which  is  there  shown  to  be  common 
to  France  and  England,  and  probably  prevailed 
throughout  the  western  church;  for  the  traces  of 
it  are  yet  remaining  in  the  reformed  churches,  as  in 
Holland,  and  many  parts  of  Germany. 

The  rule  of  bestowing  on  minor  canons,  or  vicars 
choral,  livings  within  a  small  distance  of  a  cathedral 
church,  is  generally  observed  by  deans  and  their 
chapters  throughout  this  kingdom,  and  by  those  of 
other  countries.* 


CHAP.  LX, 

Having  treated  thus  largely  of  ecclesiastical,  it 
remains  now  to  pursue  the  history  of  secular  music, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  such  of  the 
instruments  now  in  use  as  have  not  already  been 
spoken  of.  What  kind  of  music,  and  more  parti- 
cularly what  instruments  were  in  use  among  the 
common  people,  and  served  for  the  amusement  of  the 
several  classes  of  the  laity  before  the  year  1300,  is 
very  difficult  to  discover :  it  appears  however  that  so 
early  as  the  year  679,  the  bishops  and  other  eccle- 
siastics were  used  to  be  entertained  at  the  places  of 
their  ordinary  residence  with  music;  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  of  the  symphoniac  kind ;  and  that  bv 
women  too,  for  in  the  Roman  cotmcil,  held  on  Britisn 
afifairs  anno  679,  is  the  following  decree : — '  We  also 
'  ordain  and  decree  that  bishops,  and  all  whosoever 
'  profess  the  religious  life  of  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
'do  not  use  weapons,  nor  keep  musicians  of  the 

*  In  the  tales  of  Bonsyenture  det  Periera,  valet  de  cbambre  to  Mi^rgaret 
queen  of  Navarre,  is  the  following  pleasant  stoiy,  which  proves  at  least 
that  this  was  the  usage  in  France  t-^ 

In  the  church  of  St,  Hilary,  at  Poitiers,  was  a  singing  man  with  i^  very 
fine  counter-tenor  voice ;  he  had  served  in  the  choir  a  long  time,  and 
b^an  to  look  to  his  chapter  for  pseferment ;  to  this  end  he  made  frequent 
applications  to  the  canons  severally,  and  received  tnm  them  the  most 
nvourable  answers,  and  promises  of  the  first  benefice  that  should  become 
vacant,  but  when  any  fell  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  some  other 
person  preferred  to  it.  Finding  himself  thus  frequently  disiq>pointedf  he 
thought  of  an  expedient  to  make  his  good  masters  the  canons  ashamed  of 
themselves ;  he  got  together  a  few  crowns,  and  aflbcting  still  to  court 
them,  invited  them  to  a  dinner  at  hit  house ;  they  accepted  his  invitation, 
but,  considering  the  slender  circumstances  of  the  man,  sent  In  provisions 
0f  their  own  for  the  entertainment,  which  he  received  with  seeming  re- 
hictance,  but  nevertheless  took  care  to  have  served  up  to  them :  in'  snort, 
be  set  before  his  guests  a  dish  of  an  uncommon  msgnitude,  containing 
flesh,  some  salt  and  some  firesh,  fowl,  some  roast  and  some  boiled,  flth, 
roots,  pulse,  herbs,  and  soups  of  all  kinds ;  in  a  word,  all  the  provisions 
that  had  been  sent  in.  No  man  being  able  to  eat  of  this  strange  mess, 
each  began  to  hope  that  his  own  provision  would  be  set  on  the  table,  but 
the  sin^ng  man  gave  them  to  understand  that  all  was  before  them ;  and 
perceiving  their  disgust,  he  thus  addressed  them : — '  My  masters,'  s^id 
ne,  '  the  dish  that  I  proposed  for  your  entertainment  displeases  ye,  are 

*  not  the  ingredients  good  in  their  kind  that  compose  it  f  Are  not  capons, 
'^re  not  pigeons  and  wild-fowl,  are  not  trout,  carp,  and  tench,  are  not 
'  soups,  the  richest  that  can  be  made,  excellent  food  ?  True,  you  say, 
'  they  axe  so  separately,  but  they  are  naught  being  mixed  and  Jumbled 

together.  Even  so  are  you  my  worthy  friends;  every  one  of  ye 
teparatety  has  for  these  ten  years  promised  me  his  favour  and  patronage, 
each  has  flattered  me  with  the  hopes  of  his  assistance  in  procuring  for 
me  such  a  benefice  in  the  church,  such  a  provision  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life,  as  my  services  in  the  choir  intitle  me  to.  What  have  ye  done 
for  me  in  all  this  time  ?  and  how  much  better  in  your  collective  capacity 

*  are  ye  than  this  nauseous  mixture  of  viands  which  ye  now  despise  f ' 
Here  he  ended  his  reproaches,  and  ordering  the  table  to  be  covered  with 
anch  fisre  as  was  fit  to  entertain  them  with,  they  dined,  and  left  him  with 
an  asaurance  that  he  should  soon  be  provided  for,  which  shortly  aflei  he 
was,  to  hii  great  satlsilMtioa. 


*  Female  sex,  nor  any  musical  concerts  whatsoever  ;f 

*  nor  do  allow  of  any  buffooneries  or  plays  in  their 
'presence.     For  the  discipline  of  the  holy  church 

*  permits  not  her  faithful  priests  to  use  any  of  these 
'  things,  but  charges  them  to  be  employed  in  divine 
'offices,  in  making  provision  for  the  poor,  and  for 
'the  benefit  of  the  church.  Especially  let  lessons 
'out  of  the  divine  oracles  be  always  read  for  the 
'edification  of  the  churches,  that  the  minds  of  the 

*  hearers  may  be  fed  with  the  divine  word,  even  at 

*  the  very  time  of  their  bodily  repast' 

Of  instruments  in  common  use,  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  triangular  harp  is  by  far  of  the  greatest 
antiquity.  Vincentio  Galilei  ascribes  the  inven- 
tion of  it  to  the  Irish ;  but  Mr.  Selden  speaks  of  a 
coin  of  Cunobeline,  which  he  seems  to  have  seen 
with  the  figure  on  the  reverse  of  Apollo  with  a 
harp,  I  which  at  once  shews  it  to  have  been  in  use 
twenty-four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
furnishes  some  ground  to  suppose  that  it  was  first 
constructed  by  those  who  were  confessedly  the  most 
expert  in  the  use  of  it,  the  ancient  British  bards. 

The  above  account  of  the  harp  leads  to  an  enquiry 
into  the  antiquity  of  another  instrument,  namely,  the 
Cruth  or  Growth,  formerly  in  common  use  in  the 
principality  of  Wales.  In  the  Gollectanea  of  Leland, 
vol.  V.  pag.  —  amongst  some  Latin  words,  for  which 
the  author  gives  the  Saxon  appellations,  Liticen  b 
rendered  a  Cntth*§ 

The  instrument  here  spoken  of  is  of  the  fidicinal 
kind,  somewhat  resembling  a  violin,  twenty-two 
inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  half  in  thickness. 
It  has  six  strings,  supported  by  a  bridge,  and  is 
played  on  with  a  bow ;  the  bridge  differs  from  that 
of  a  violin  in  that  it  is  flat,  and  not  convex  on  the 
top,  a  circumstance  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  the  strings  are  to  be  struck  at  the  same  time,  so 
as  to  afford  a  succession  of  concords.  The  bridge  is 
not  placed  at  right  angles  with  the  sides  of  the 
instrument,  but  in  an  oblique  direction ;  and,  which 
is  farther  to  be  remarked,  one  of  the  feet  of  the 
bridge  goes  through  one  of  the  sound  holes,  which 
are  circular,  and  rests  on  the  inside  of  the  back ;  the 
other  foot,  which  is  proportionably  shorter,  resting 
on  the  belly  before  the  other  sound-hole. 

Of  the  strings,  the  four  first  are  conducted  from 
the  bridge  down  the  finger-board,  as  those  of  a  violin, 
but  the  fifth  and  sixth,  which  are  about  an  inch 
longer  than  the  others,  leave  the  small  end  of  the 

f  Those  of  the  clergy  who  entertained  a  real  love  for  music,  were  by 
this  decree  and  a  subMquent  canon  totally  restrained  from  the  practice  of 
it  for  their  recreaticn ;  the  decree  forbids  social  harmony ;  and  by  the 
fifty -eighth  of  king  Edgar's  canons,  made  anno  900,  ^  an  exnress  chaige, 
'  That  no  priest  be  a  common  rhymer,  nor  play  on  anv  musical  instrument 
•by  himself  or  with  any  other  men,  but  be  wise  and  reverent  as  become 
'his  order.'  Vide  Johnson's  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  tit.  Canons  made  in 
King  Edgar's  Reign.  As  to  the  decree  of  the  concil  of  679,  above  men- 
tioned, it  is  confined  to  the  singing  of  females  at  private  meetings ;  but 


it  seems  that  before  that  time  girls  were  use4  to  sing  in  the  churches 
for  by  a  canon  of  a  council  held  in  ~  -.     .^  ..  . 

forbidden. 


France  anno  614,  it  is  expressly 


%  Notes  on  Drayton's  Polyolbion,  Song  YI. 

I  Carpentier,  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Glossary  of  Da  Cange,  lately 
published,  gives  the  wordXituicenes,  which  he  explains,  players  on  wind 
Instruments.  This  appellative  is  not  formed  of  Liticen,  but  of  Lituua, 
which  is  a  wind  instrument,  and  therefore  he  is  right.  Walther,  in  his 
Musical  Lexicon,  for  Lituus  gives  Tubam  curvam,  and  supposes  it  to 
mean  the  Chalameau,  which  see  in  Hersennus :  but  more  probably  it  is 
the  comet,  to  which  the  Lituus  of  the  Jews  in  Ktrcher  bears  a  near 
resemblance. 
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neck  about  an  inch  to  the  right  The  whole  six  are 
wound  up  either  by  wooden  pegs  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  T,  or  by  iron  pins,  which  are  turned  with 
a  wrest  like  those  of  a  harp  or  spinnet.  The  figure, 
together  with  the  tuning  of  this  singular  instrument, 
is  here  given : — 


Tuning  of  the  Cruth. 

— o- 

6     \b         4         S         9         \ 

W-            ^=:^      H     d      ^~ 

AA  The  apertures  for  the  hand. 

BB 

The  strings  conducted  under 
the  end  board. 

cc 

The  pegs. 

dd 

The  sound-holes. 

Of  the  tuning  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  sixth 
and  fifth  strings  are  the  unison  and  octave  of  G,  the 
fourth  and  third  the  san[ie  of  C,  and  the  second  and 
first  the  same  of  D;  so  that  the  second  pair  of  strings 
are  a  fourth,  and  the  third  a  fifth  to  the  first. 

Touching  the  antiquity  of  the  cruth,  it  must  be 
confessed  there  is  but  little  written  evidence  to  carry 
it  farther  back  than  to  the  time  of  Leland;  never- 
theless the  opinion  of  its  high  antiquity  is  so  strong 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  it  is 
used,  as  to  afford  a  probable  ground  of  conjecture 
that  the  cruth  might  be  the  prototype  of  the  whole 
fidicinal  species  of  musical  instruments. 

Another  kind  of  evidence  of  its  antiquity,  but 
which  tends  also  to  prove  that  the  cruth  was  not 
peculiar  to  Wales,  arises  from  a  discovery  lately 
made,  and  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quarians, respecting  the  abbey  church  of  Melross  in 
Scotland,  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the  time 
of  Edward  II.  It  seems  that  among  the  outside 
ornaments  of  that  church,  there  is  the  figure  of  the 
instrument  now  tmder  consideration  very  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  representation  above  given  of  it 

The  word  Cruth  is  pronounced  in  English  crowth, 
and  corruptly  crowd:  a  player  on  the  cruth  was 
called  a  Crowther  or  Crowder,  and  so  also  is  a  com- 
mon fiddler  to  this  day ;  and  hence  undoubtedly  Crow- 
ther or  Crowder,  a  common  surname. 

Butler,  with  his  usual  humour,  has  characterized 
a  common  fiddler,  and  given  him  the  name  of  Crow- 
dero,  in  the  following  passage : — 

I'th'  head  of  all  this  warlike  rabble, 
Crowdero  march 'd,  expert  and  able. 
Instead  of  trumpet  ana  of  drum. 
That  makes  the  warrior's  stomach  come, 
Whose  noise  whets  valour  sharp,  like  beer 
By  thunder  tum'd  to  vinegar ; 
(For  if  a  trumpet  sound,  or  drum  beat, 
Who  has  not  a  month's  miud  to  combat?) 
A  squeaking  engine  he  apply 'd 
Unto  his  neck,  on  north  eost  side, 


Just  where  the  haneman  does  dispose, 

To  special  friends,  the  knot  or  noose : 

For  tis  great  grace,  when  statesmen  straight 

Dispatch  a  fViend,  let  others  wait. 

His  warped  ear  hung  o'nr  the  strings, 

Which  was  but  souse  to  chitterlings ; 

For  guts,  some  write,  ere  they  are  sodden. 

Are  fit  for  musick,  or  for  pudden : 

From  whence  men  borrow  ev'ry  kind 

Of  minstrelsy,  by  string  or  wind. 

His  grisly  beard  was  long  and  thick, 

With  which  he  strung  his  fiddle-stick, 

For  he  to  horse-tail  scorn *d  to  owe, 

For  what  on  his  own  chin  did  grow. 

Hud.  part  I.  canto  II.  v.  105. 

Upon  which  passage  it  may  be  questioned  why 
the  poet  has  chose  to  make  the  North -East  side  the 
position  of  the  instrument ;  the  answer  may  be  this : 
that  of  the  four  cardinal  points  the  east  is  the  prin- 
cipal, it  being  from  thence  that  the  day  first  appears ; 
supposing  then  the  face  to  be  turned  to  the  east,  and 
in  sueh  a  case  as  this,  ceteris  paribus,  any  circum- 
stance is  a  motive  for  preference,  the  left  is  the  north 
side,  and  in  this  situation  the  instrument  being  ap- 
plied to  the  neck,  will  have  a  north-east  direction. 

The  instrument  above  spoken  of  is  now  so  little 
used  in  Wales,  that  there  is  at  present  but  one  person 
in  the  whole  principality  who  can  play  on  it,  his 
name  is  John  Morgan,  of  Newburgh,  in  the  island 
of  Anglesey ;  and,  as  he  is  now  near  sixty  years  of 
age,  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  succession  of  per- 
formers on  the  cruth  is  nearly  at  an  end. 

The  period  which  has  been  filled  up  with  the 
account  of  the  ancient  jougleours,  violars,  and  min- 
strels, and  more  especially  the  extracts  from  Chaucer, 
and  other  old  poets,  furnish  the  names  of  sundry 
other  instruments,  as  namely,  the  Lute,  the  Getron 
or  Cittern,  the  Flute,  the  Fiddle,  and  the  Comamusa, 
or  Bagpipe,  which  it  is  certain  were  all  known,  and 
in  common  use  before  the  year  1400. 

The  book  herein  before  cited  by  the  title  of  Bar- 
tholomteus  de  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  furnishes  the 
names  of  sundry  other  instruments,  with  a  description 
of  their  several  forms  and  uses,  and  contains  besides, 
a  brief  discourse  on  the  science  of  music  in  general. 
As  translated  into  English  by  Trevisa,  it  is,  for  many 
reasons  to  be  looked  on  as  a  g^eat  curiosity ;  for  not 
to  mention  the  great  variety  of  learning  contained  in 
it,  the  language,  style,  and  sentiment  are  such,  as  ren- 
der it  to  a  very  great  degree  instructive  and  enter- 
taining. Numberless  words  and  phrases,  not  taken 
notice  of  by  any  of  our  lexicographers,  and  which 
are  now  either  become  totally  obsolete,  or  are  retained 
only  in  particular  parts  of  this  kingdom,  are  here  to 
be  met  with,  the  knowledge  whereof  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  earlier  writers. 
In  short,  to  speak  of  the  translation  of  Bartholomsus 
by  Trevisa,  it  is  a  work  that  merits  the  attention  of 
every  lover  of  antiquity,  every  proficient  in  English 
literature.  The  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  and 
last  book  is  wholly  on  music,  and  is  unquestionably 
the  most  ancient  treatise  on  the  subject  in  the  Engli^ 
language  extant  in  print.  The  latter  of  these  reasons 
would  alone  justify  the  insertion  of  it  in  this  place. 
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A  short  account  of  Bartholomaeus,  and  of  this  his 
work,  together  with  some  extracts  from  it,  has  been 
given  in  a  foregoing  chapter:  here  follows  the  proem 
to  it,  a  singular  specimen  of  old  English  poetry : — 

Eternal  lawde  to  God,  grett^ft  of  royght 

Be  hertely  vcue  of  cuery  creature, 

Whyche  of  his  goodneife  fendyth  grace 

To  fondry  foike  as  blefTyd  auenture, 

Whofe  fpyryte  of  coanfell  comforteth  full  fore. 

All  fuche  as  lufte  to  feeke  for  fapience, 

And  makyth  them  wyie  by  grete  intelligence. 

As  thus  where  men  hill  naturally  deiire 

Of  fundry  thynges  and  meruels  for  to  knowe. 

Of  erthe,  of  ayre,  of  water,  and  of  fire, 

Of  erbe  and  tree  whych  groweth  both  hyge  and  iowe, 

And  other  thynges  as  nature  hath  them  fowe, 

Of  thyfe  the  knowlege  comyth  by  Goddis  grace. 

And  of  all  thynge  that  reafon  may  them  brace. 

Whan  I  beholde  the  thynges  naturall, 

Gadryd  by  grace  fent  from  the  Holy  Ghoft, 

Briefly  compyled  in  bokes  fpecyall. 

As  Bartholomewe  fheweth  and  eke  declayryth  mod, 

Than  I  rejoyce,  remembrynge  euery  cofte, 

How  (bme  countree  hath  grete  commodite, 

Some  rote,  Tome  firute,  fome  ftoon  of  hyghe  degree. 

Prayfed  be  God,  which  hath  fo  well  enduyd 
The  au^r  wyth  grace  de  Proprietatibus 
To  fe  fo  many  naturall  thynges  renewd, 
Whych  in  his  boke  he  hath  compyled  thus. 
Where  thrugh  by  redynge  we  may  comforte  us, 
And  wyth  conceytes  dyuers  fede  our  mynde, 
As  bokes  empryntid  ihewyth  ryght  as  we  fynde. 

By  Wyken  de  Worde,  which  thrugh  his  dyligence 

Emprentyd  hath  at  prayer  and  defyre 

Of  Roger  Thomey,  mercer,  and  from  thens 

This  mocion  fprange  to  fette  the  hertes  on  fyre 

Of  fuche  a  loue  to  rede  in  euery  ihire, 

Dyuers  maters  in  voydynge  ydylnelTe, 

Eyke  as  this  boke  hath  fhewed  to  you  exprelTe, 

And  many  an  other  wonderful  conceyte 

Shewyth  Bartholowe  de  Proprietatibus  , 

Whyche  befyed  hymfelfe  to  take  the  fwete  receyte 

Of  holfom  cunnynge,  his  tyroe  difpendynge  thus, 

Geuynge  example  of  vertue  gloryous, 

Bokes  to  cherysih,  and  make  in  fondry  wife 

Vertue  to  folowe  and  idleneiTe  to  difpyfe. 

For  in  this  worlde,  to  rekon  euery  thynge 

Piefure  to  man  there  is  none  comparable, 

As  is  to  rede  and  underftondynge 

In  bokes  of  wyfdoroe  they  ben  fo  delefbble, 

Whiche  fowne  to  rertue  and  ben  profytable  ; 

And  all  that  loue  fuche  vertue  ben  full  glade 

Bokes  to  renewe  and  caufe  theym  to  be  made. 

And  alio  of  your  charyte  call  to  remembraunce 

The  foul  of  William  Caxton,  firffc  prynter  of  this  boke 

In  Laten  tonge  at  Coleyn  hymfelf  to  auaunce 

That  euery  well  difpofyd  man  may  thereon  loke ; 

And  John  Tate  the  yonger  joye  mote  he  broke 

Whiche  late  hathe  in  Englonde  doo  make  this  paper  thynne 

That  now  in  our  Englyfli  this  boke  is  printed  inne. 

That  yong  and  olde  thrugh  plente  may  reioyfe 

To  gyue  theym  felf  to  good  occupacion, 

And  ben  experte  as  {hewyth  the  comyn  voyce. 

To  voyde  alle  vyce  and  defamacyon, 

For  idylneife  all  vertue  put  adowne. 

Than  rede  and  fhidie  in  bokes  vertuoufe. 

So  (hall  thy  name  in  heuen  be  glorioufe. 

For  yf  one  tbyng  myght  laft  a  M.  yere. 
Full  fone  comyth  aege  that  ft-ettyth  all  away ; 
But  like  as  Phebus  wyth  hys  hemes  clere 
The  mone  repeyreth  as  bryght  as  ony  day, 
Whan  (he  is  waflyd  ryght  fo  may  we  fay 
1*hife  bokes  old  and  blinde,  whan  we  renewe 
By  goodly  pryntyng  they  ben  bryht  of  he^e. 


Hien  all  that  caufe  the  good  contynuaunce. 
And  helpe  fuche  werke  in  furtheryng  to  their  mixt 
Ben  to  be  fette  in  good  remembraunce, 
For  fuche  deferue  reward  of  God  all  myght. 
They  put  asyde  both  wyked  thought  and  fyght, 
And  caufe  full  often  ryghte  good  gouemaunce, 
Wrouten  whyche  fynne  wold  hym  felf  auaunce. 

Now  gloryous  God  that  regnefl  one  in  thre, 

And  thre  in  one,  graunt  vertue  mvght  and  grace 

Unto  the  prynter  of  this  werke,  that  he 

May  be  rewarded  in  thy  heavenly  place ; 

And  whan  the  worlde  fhall  come  before  thy  face. 

There  to  receyve  according  to  defert 

Of  grace  and  mercy  make  hym  then  expert. 

Batman,  who,  as  is  ahove  said,  in  1582  published 
an  edition  of  the  book  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum, 
took  great  liberties  with  Trevisa's  translation,  by 
accommodating  the  language  of  it  to  his  own  time, 
a  very  unwarrantable  practice  in  the  editor  of  any 
ancient  book  ;  he  may  however  be  flaid  in  some  res- 
pects to  have  made  amends  for  this  his  error,  by  the 
additions  of  his  own  which  he  has  occasionally  made 
to  several  sections  of  his  author.  Here  follows  that 
part  of  the  nineteenth  book  above  referred  to,  taken 
verbatim  from  the  edition  of  Wynken  de  Worde,  with 
the  additions  of  Stephen  £atman,  distinguished  as 
they  occur: — 

De  Mujica. 
'  As  arte  of  nombrea  and  mefurcs  feruy th  to  diuinite, 
'  fo  doth  the  arte  of  melody  for  mufyk ;  by  the  whyche 

*  accorde  and  melody  is  knowe  in  fowne,  and  in  fonge 

*  is  nedeful  to  know  myftyk  mcanynge  of  holy  writtc ; 
'  for  it  is  fayd  that  the  worlde  is  compownyd  and  made 

*  in  a  certaync  and  proporcion  of  armeny,  as  Ifyder* 

*  fayth  libro  tertio, 

*  And  it  is  faid  that  heuen  gooth  aboute  wyth  confo- 
'  nancy e  and  acorde  of  melody.     For  mufyk  mcuyth 

*  affeccions,  and  excytcth  the  wyttes  to  dyuerfe  difpo- 
'  iycyons.  Alfo  in  bataylle  the  noyic  of  the  trompc 
'  comfortyth  werryours,  and  the  more  ftronge  that  the 
'  Irompyngc  is,  the  more  ftronge  and  bolde  men  ben  to 
'  fyghte  :   and  comfortyth  fhypmcn  to  fuffre  alle  the 

*  dyfeafcs  and  trauclle.  And  comforte  of  voys  pleafy th 
'  and  comfortyth  the  hert,  and  inwyttes  in  all  dyfeafc 

*  and  traucyllc  of  werks  and  weryneflc.     And  mufyk 

*  abatyth  mayftry  of  euyl  fpyrytes  in  mankynde,  as  we 

*  rede  of  Dauid  that  dclyueicd  Saul  of  an  unclene  fpy- 

*  ryte  by  crafte  of  melodyc.  And  mufyk  excytcth  and 
' comfortyth  beftis  and  fcrpen»cs,  foules  and  dclphncs 
'  to  take  hede  therto  j  and  (o  vcynes  and  fyncwes  of 
'  the  body  and  puis  thcrof ;  and  fo  all  the  lymmncs  of 

*  the  body  ben  focied  togydcr  by  vertue  of  armenye  as 
'  Ifider  fayth.    Of  Mufyk  ben  thre  partyes,  Armonica, 

*  Rethmica,  and  MctJica.  Armonica  dyftyngueth  grete 
'  and  fmalle  in  fowncb,  and  hyghe  and  lowe,  and  pro- 

*  porcyonall  chaungyng  of  voys  and  of  fowne.     And 

*  Armenia  is  fwete  accorde  of  fonge,  and  cometh  of 

*  due  proporcyon  in  dyuerfe  voyces,  other  blaftcs  towch- 
'  ynge  and  fmytynge  fowncs :  for,  as  Ifider  fayth,  fowne 
'  comyth  of  voys,  as  of  mouthc  and  jowcs ;  other  of 

*  blafte,  as  of  trompcs  and  pypcs ;  other  of  touchinge 
'and   fmytynge  of  cymbale   and  harpe;    and  other 

*  fuche   that    fowncth    wyth    fmyt}'nge    and    ftrokes. 

*  Isidore,  bishop  of  Sevll. 
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*  Voys  comyth  to  one  accorde,  as  Hugucyon^  fayth, 

*  for  in  all  melodyc  nedyth  many  voys,  other  fownes, 

*  and  that  accordyng ;  for  one  voys  pleafyth  not  fo 
'  mochc  as  the  voys  and  fonge  of  the  Gnokken,  andf  yi 

*  many  dyfcordith,  the  voys  plefith  not ;  for  of  fuche 
*dyfcorde  comyth  not  fonge,  but  howlynge  other 
'  yellynge ;  but  in  many  voyces  accordynge  in  one  is 
'  proporcyon   of  armony   and   melodyc    other   fwete 

*  fymphonia.     And  fo  Ifyder  (ayth  that  fymphonia  is 

*  temperate  modulacyon,  accordynge  in  fownes  highe 
'  and  lowe.  And  by  this  armony  hyghe  voys  accor- 
'  dyth,  fo  that  y^  one  difcordy th  it  greueth  the  herynge ; 
'  and  fuche  accordynge  of  voys  hyghte  Euphonia,  that  is 
'  fwetneffe  of  voys,  and  hyghte  alfo  Melodya,  and  hath 
'  that  name  of  fwetnefle  and  of  Mel,  that  is  Honey ; 

*  and  the  contrary  is  called  Djafbonia^  fowle  voys  and 
'  dyfcordyng.  To  make  melodye  of  armony  nedyth 
'diallema,   dieils,   tonus,    iperludius,    podorius,   arils, 

*  thefis,  and  fwete  voys  and  temperate  fowne.     Diaf- 

*  tema  is  a  coucnable  fpace  of  two  voyces,  other  of 

*  moo,  acordyngc.  Diefis  b  the  fpace  and  doynge  of 
'  melodye,  and  chaungynge  out  of  one  fowne  in  to 
'  another.  Tonus  is  the  fliarpnefle  of  voys,  and  is 
'  difierencc  and  quantitie  of  armony,  and  ftandyth  in 

*  accent  and  tenor  of  voys.     And  mulicyons  maketh 

*  thereof  fyftene  partyes.    Iperludius  is  the  lafte  thereof 

*  and  mooft  iharpefl ;   and  Podorius  is  mood  heavy  of 

*  alle,  as  Ifyder  fayth.     Arjis  is*  rerynge  of  voys,  and  is 

*  the  beginning  of  fonge.  Tbefis  is  fettyngp,  and  is  the 
'  ende,  as  Ifyder  fayth  ;  and  fo  fonge  is  the  bendynge  of 

*  the  voys,  for  fomc  pafFeth  ftreighte,  as  he  fayth,  and 

*  is  to  fore  fonge.     And  euery  uoys  is  fowne,  and  not 

*  ayen  warde ;  for  fowne  is  the  obje6te  of  herynge,  for 
'  all  that  is  perceyued  by  herynge  is  called  fowne,  as 

*  breking  of  trees,  fmytyng  togyder  of  (tones,  hurlynge 

*  and  rufhyng  of  waucs  and  of  wynde,  chytteryngc  of 

*  byrdcs,  lowynge  of  beeflys,  voys  and  gronynge  of 

*  men,   and  fmytynge   of  organes.      And  a  voys  is 

*  properly  the  fowne  that  comyth  of  the  mouthe  of 

*  a  bceft ;  and  fowne  comyth  of  ay  re  fmytte  ayenft  an 

*  harde  body  \  and  the  fmytynge  is  fooner  feen  than  the 
'  fowne  is  hcrde,  and  the  lyghtnyng  is  fooner  feen  than 
'  the  thondre  is  herde.     A  voys  is  mooll  thyne  ayre, 

*  fmytte  wyth  the  wrefle  of  the  tongue ;  and  fome  voys 

*  fygnyfyeth  and  tokenyth  by  kynde,  as  chytterynge  of 
'  byrdes  and  gronyng  of  fyke  men.    And  fomc  tokenyth 

*  at  wylle,  as  the  voys  of  a  man  that  is  ordeyned,  and 
'  there  fhape  by  hefte  of  reafon  to  telle  out  certain 

*  wordes.     The  voys  berith  forthe  the  worde,  and  the 

*  worde  that  is  in  the  thoughte  maye  not  come  oute 

*  but  by  helpe  of  the  voys  that  it  oute  bryngcth.    And 

*  fo  fyrft  the  inwytte  gendrith  a  worde  in  the  thoughte, 
'  and  puttyth  it  afterwarde  out  at  the  mouthe  by  the 

*  voyce ;  and  fo  the  worde  that  is  gendryd  and  con- 
'  tcyned  by  inwytte,  comyth  oute  by  the  voys  as  it 

*  were  by  an  inftrumente,  apd  is  knowe.  The  voycq 
'that  is  dyfpofyd  to  fonge  and  melodye  hath  thife 
'proprytecs,  as  Ifyder  fayth.     Voyces  he  fayth  ben 

*  Supposed  to  be  Hugotio,  duke  of  Pfsan,  in  Greece;  taraamed 
FIagloIanus«  from  his  being  a  Kcourge  to  the  Florentine*.  He  floiiriBhed 
about  1820,  and  was  a  man  of  letters,  but  his  writings  are  not  known. 
Batm. 
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*fmallc,  fubtill,  thicke,  dere,  fharpc,  and  fhylle.  In 
'  fubtyll  voys  the  fpyryte  is  not  flrong,  as  in  chyldren 
'  and  in  wymmen ;  and  in  other  that  haue  not  grete 

*  fynews,  ftronge  and  thycke ;   for  of  fmalle  flrynges 

*  comyth  fmalle  voys  and  fubtyll.      The  voyces  ben 

*  fatte  and  thyck  whan  mochc  fpyryte  comyth  out,  as 
'  the  voys  of  a  man.  The  voys  is  clere  that  fowny  th 
'  well,  and  ryngeth  wythout  any  hoUowncfFc.     Sharpe 

*  voyces  ben  full  hyghe,  fhylle  voyces  ben  lowde,  and 
'  drawth  a  longe,  and  fy llcth  foone  all  the  place,  as  the 

*  noyce  of  trumpcs.     The  harde  voys  is  hole,  and  alfb 

*  the  harde  voys  is  grymme  and  gryfely  whan  the  fowne 

*  therof  is  vyolente,  and  as  the  fowne  of  thondre,  and 

*  of  a  felde  bete  with  grete  malles.     The  rough  voys  is 

*  hofe  and  fparplyd  by  fmalle,  and  is  fluffyd  and  dureth 

*  not  longe,  as  the  fowne  of  erthen  vcfFell.  Voys 
'  uniuolentaX  is  nesfbe%  and  plyaunt.     That  name  uni- 

*  uolentay  of  f^iuo,\\  that  is  a  lytyll  belle  nesfhiy  bende. 

*  The  perfyghte  voys  is  hyghe,  fwete,  and  ftronge  and 
'  clere ;  hyghe  to  be  well  herde,  clere  to  fylie  the  eercs ; 

*  fwete  to  pleyfe,  and  not  to  fere  the  herynge,  and  to 

*  comfort  the  hertes  to  take  hede  thereto.  Yf  ought 
'  herof  fayleth,  the  voys  is  not  perfyghte,  as  Yfyder 

*  fayth.    Here  ouer  is  armonia  of  organes,  that  comyth 

*  of  blafte  whan  certayn  inftrumentes  ben  craftely  made 

*  and  duly  bio  we,  and  yeuy  th  by  quantyte  of  the  blafte 
'craftly,  dyuers  by  dyuerfite  of  organes  and  inflru- 

*  mentes,  as  it  fareth  of  organes,  trompes,  and  pipes, 

*  and  other  fuche  that  yeuy  th  dyuerfe  fownes  and  noyce. 
'  Organum  is  a  generall  name  of  all  inftrumentes  of 
'  mufyk,  and  is  nctheleffe  fpecyally  a  propryte  to  the 

*  inftrument  that  is  made  of  many  pipes,  and  blowe 

*  wyth  belowes.  And  now  holy  chyrche  ufeth  oonly 
'  this  inftrument  of  mufyk,  in  profes,  fequences,  and 
'  ympnes ;  and  forfakyth  for  men's  ufe  of  mynftralf ye 

*  all  other  inftrumentes  of  mufyk.lT 

*The  Turenes  founde  fyrfte  the  trompc.  Virgil 
'fpekyth  of  them,  and  fayth  that  the  voys  of  the 
'  trompc  of  Turene  lowyth  in  the  ayre.**    Men  in  olde 

*  tymc  ufyd  trompes  in  batuyle  to  fere  and  affraye 

*  theyr  enmyes,  and  to  comforte  theyrc  owne  knyghtes 
'  and  fyghtynge  men ;  and  to  comforte  horfe  of  werre 

*  to  fyghte  and  to  refe  and  fmyte  in  the  batayle ;  and 

*  tokenyth  worfhip  wyth  vyftory  in  the  fyghtynge, 

*  and  to  call  them  ayen  that  begyn  to  fle.     And  ufyd 

*  alfo  trompettes  in  feeftys  to  call  the  people  togider, 
'and  for  befincffe  in  prayfynge  of  God.      And  for 

*  cryenge    of   wclthp    of   joye    the    Hebrewes   were 

*  commaunded  to  blowe  trompettes  in  batayle,  in  the 
'begynnyngQ  of  the  newe  mone,  and  to  cryc  and 

*  warne  the  <»mynge  of  the  Jubile,  the  yere  of  grace 
'  with  noyce  of  trompes,  and  to  crye  and  refte  to  all 

*  men.     As  Ifyder  fayth  libro  xviii.^ 

*  A  trompe  is  properly  an  inftrument  ordeyned  for 

*  men  that  fyghteth  in  batayle,  to  crye  and  to  warne 
*of  the  fygnes   of  batayle.      And  where  the  crycrs 

*  voys  maye  not  be  herde  for  noyfe,  the  noyfe  of  the 
'trompe  fholde  be  herde  and  knowen.  And  Tuba 
'hath   that  name   as  it  were   Tona,  that  is  holowe 

}  Yinolenta.    Batm.        {  Soft.    Batm.        |  Ylno.    Batm. 
%  Addition  of  Batman.    *  Or  is  for  his  loudnesse  neerest  agreoing  to 
the  voyce  of  man.' 
«  »  •  Tirrenusque  tubaj  muglre  per  sethera  clangor,* 
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*  wythin,  and  fiill  fmothc  for  to  take  the  more  brcthe, 
'  and  is  rounde  wythout,  and  ftrcyghtc  atte  the  tromp- 
'  ers  mouth,  and  brode  and  large  at  the  other  ende ; 

*  and  the  tromper  with  his  hondc  putteth  it  to  his 
'  mouth,  and  the  trompe  is  rulyd  upwarde  and  down- 
'  warde,  and  holde   forth  ryght ;    and  is  dyuerfe  of 

*  noyfe,  as  TJyi/er  fayth.     For  it  is  fomtime  blowc  to 

*  araye  batayJles,  and  fomtymc  for  that  bataylles  fholde 

*  fmyte  togyder,  and  fometyme  for  the  chafe,  and  to 
'  take  men  in  to  the  holle. 

De  Buccina. 

*  Buccina  hath  the  name  as  it  were  vociva  farua^ 

*  and  is  a  trompe  of  home,  of  tree,  eyther  of  bralTe, 

*  and  was  blowen  ayenft  enrayes  in  old  tyme ;  for  as 

*  Ifyder  fayth,  libro  decimo  oSavOy  the  wylde  Panems 

*  were  fomtyme  gaderyd  to  al  manere  doyngc  wyth 
'  the  blowynge  of  fuche  a  manere   trompe,  and  foo 

*  Buccina  was  properly  a  token  to  wylde  men.  Perfius 
'  fpekyth  herof,  and  fayth  that  Buccina  made  the  olde 
<  ^wyrites  araye  themfelft,  namely,  in  armoure.  The 
'  voys  of  fuche  a  trompe,  hyght  Buccinium  as  he  fayth, 
'  and  the  Hebretoes  uied  trompes  of  home,  namely  in 

*  Kaiendus,  in  remembraunce  of  the  delyucraunce  of 

*  Tfaacy  whanne  an  homyd  wctther  was  offryd  and 
'  made  oblacion  of  in  his  ftede,  as  the  Gloc.*  fayth 

*  fuper  Genefis,\ 

De  Tibia. 
'  Tibia  is  a  pype,  and  hath  that  name  for  it  was 
'  fyrfte  made  of  legges  of  hartcs,  yonge  and  olde,  as 

*  men  trowe ;  and  the  noyfe  of  pypes  was  called  Other ^ 

*  as  Hugucion  faytL      This  name   7ibia  comyth  of 

*  Tibium,  that  is  a   mlhe,  other  a  rede,  and  therof 

*  comyth  thb  name  Tibicen  a  pype.     And  was  fom- 

*  tyme  an  inflrument  of  doole  and  lamentacyon,  whyche 
'  men  dyde  ufe  in  office  and  fepultures  of  deed  men,  as 

*  the  Gloc.  fayth  fuper  Math.  ix.  and  thereby  the  fonge 
'was  fonge  of  doole  and  of  lamentacyon. 

De  Calamo. 

*  Calamus  hath  that  name  of  thys  worde  Calando, 

*  fowning ;  and  is  the  gencrall  name  of  pypes.  A  pype 
'  hyghte  Fijiula,  for  voyce  comyth  therof.     For  voycc 

*  hyghte  FesX  in  Grewe,^  and  fend,  Jjio/a\\  in  Gretoe, 

*  And  ibo  the  pype  hyghte  Fiftula^  as  it  were  fendyng 

*  oute  voyce  other  fowne.     Hunters  ufeth  this  inftru- 

*  ment,  for  hartes  louyth  the  noyfe  therof.     But  whyle 

*  the  harte  taketh  hede  and  likyngc  in  the  pypynge  of 

*  an  hunter,  another  hunter  whyche  he  hath  no  know- 

*  lege  of,  comyth  and  fhoteth  at  the  harte  and  fleeth 

*  hym.  Pypyng  begylcth  byrdes  and  foules,  therefore 
'  it  is  fayd  "the  pype  fyngeth  fwetely  whyle  the  fowler 
'  begyleth  the  byrde."ir  And  Ihcpe  louyth  pypynge, 
'  thcrfore  Ihepeherdes  ufy th  pipes  whan  they  walk  wyth 
'  theyr  (hepe.     Therefore  one  whyche  was  callyd  Pan 

*  was  callyd  God  of  hirdes,  for  he  joyncd  dyverfe  redes, 

*  and  arayed  them  to  fonge  flyghly  and  craftely.    Virgil 

■  i.  «.  The  gloM  or  commentsiy. 

t  Batman.  Ln  a  note  on  the  trompe  and  buccina,  tays  that  the  warnings 
in  battle  were  '  the  Onset,  the  Alarum,  and  Retrate,'  and  addit,  '  Some 
'used  the  greate  wilke  shell  in  steed  of  a  trumpet,  some  homes  of 
'  beastes,  and  some  the  thigh  bones  of  a  man,  as  do  the  Indians.    In 

*  ciril  discords  the  flute,  the  fieft,  and  the  comet,  nude  winding  like  the 
'  raromes  home.' 

X  Pos.    Batm.        M  «•  Oreek.        \  Stolia.    Batm. 
?  '  Fistula  dulce  canlt,  tolucrem  dum  decipit  auceps.'    Caton.  Dist. 
lib.  1.  1-  r- 


*  fpekyth  therof,  and  fayth  that  Pan  ordcyned  fyrft  to 
'  join  [in  one  home]**     Pan  hath  cure  of  fhepe  and  ot 

*  fliepherdes.  And  the  fame  inftrument  of  pypes  hyghte 
'  Pan  donum,  for  Pan  was  fy ndcr  therof  as  Tfyder  fayth. 
'  And  wyth  pipes  watchynge  men  pleyfeth  fuche  men 
'as  reftyth  in  beddes,  and  makyth  dieym  flepe  the 
'  fooner  and  more  fwetly  by  melodye  of  pypes.ft 

De  Sambttca, 

*  Sambuca  is  the  Ellerne  tree  brotyll,  and  the  bowes 

*  therof  ben  holowe,  and  voyde  and  fmothe ;  and  of 

*  thofe  fame  bowes  ben  pipes  made,  and  alfo  fome 
'  maner  fymphony,  as  T/yder  fayth. 

De  Sympbonia. 

*  The  Symphonye  is  an  inftrument  of  mufyke,  and  is 

*  made  of  an  holowe  tree,  clofyd  in  lether  in  eyther 
'  fyde,  and  mynftralles  betyth  it  wyth  ftyckes ;  and  by 
'  accorde  of  hyghe  and  lowe  therof  comyth  ftill  fwete 

*  notes,  as  Ifyder  fayth.  Neuerthelefle  the  accorde  ot 
'  all  fownes  hyghte   Sympbonia,  is   lyke   wife  as  the 

*  accorde  of  dyuerfe  voys  hyghte  Chorus,  as  the  Gloc. 

*  fayth  fuper  Luc. 

De  Armonya. 

*  Armonya  Ritbinica  is  a  fownynge   melodye,  and 

*  comyth  of  fmyttyng  of  flrynges,  and  of  tynklyng 

*  other  ryngynge  of  metalle.    And  dyuerfe  inflrumentes 

*  feruyth  to  tliis  manere  armonye,  as  Tabour^  and  Tym^ 
'  bre,  Harpe,  and  Satotry,  and  NaJ^yres,  and  alfo  Siftrum. 

De  Tympano, 

*  Tympanum  is  layed  ftreyghte  to  the  tree  in  the  one 

*  fide,  and  half  a  tabour  other  halfe  a  fymphony,  and 

*  fhape  as  a  fyfue,tJ  and  beten  wyth  a  ftycke ;  ryght  as 

*  a  tabour,  as  Ifyder  fayth,  and  maketh  the  better 
'  melody  yf  there  is  a  pype  therwyth. 

De  Cithara. 
'  The  harpe  hyghte  Citbara,  and  was  fyrft  founde 

*  of  Appollin,  as  the  Grekes  wene ;   and  the  harpe  is 

*  like  to  a  mannys  brefte,  for  lyke  wyfe  as  the  voyce 
'  comyth  of  the  brefte,  foo  the  notes  cometh  o{  the 
'  harpe,  and  hath  therfore  that  name  C  it  bar  a,  for  the 

*  brefte  is  callyed  Tborica  tbicariuz.     And  afterwarde 

*  fome  and  fome,§§  came  forth  many  manere  inftru- 
<  mentes  therof,  and  hadde  that  name  Cithara,  as  the 
'  harpe,  and  iawtry,  and  other  fuche. 

*  And  fome   ben  foure  cornerde,   and   fome   thre 

*  cornerde ;    the    ftrynges    ben    many,   and    fpecyall 

*  manere  therof  is  dyuerfe. 

'  Men  in  olde  tyme  callyd  the  harpe  Fidicula,  and 

*  alfo  Fidicen,  for  the  ftrynges  therof  accordy th  as  well 
'  as  fome  men  accordy  th  in  Fey.||||    And  the  harpe  had 

*  feuen  ftrynges,  and  foo  Virgil  iayth  libro  feptimo.    Of 

*  fowne  ben  feuen  Di/crimina^^  of  voys,  and  ben  as  the 

**  *  With  wax  manye  pipes  in  one.'  Batm.  on  the  authority  of  thit 
passage :  *  Pan  primes  caliunos  cerft  conjungere  plures. 

ft  Addition  of  Batman.  '  Pan,  called  the  god  of  shepheardes:  he  is 
'thought  to  be  Demogorgon's son,  and  is  thus  described ;  in  his  forehead 
*he  hath  homes  like  the  sunbeames,  a  long  beard,  his  face  red  like  the 
'  cleer  air ;  hi  his  brest  the  star  Nebrls,  the  nether  part  of  his  body  rough, 
'his  feet  like  a  goate,  and  alway  is  imagined  to  laugh.  He  was  wor- 
'  shipped,  especiallye  in  Arcadia.  When  there  grew  betwixt  Phabus  and 
'Pan  a  contention  whether  of  them  two  should  be  Judged  the  best 
'  musition ;  Midas  preferring  the  bagpipe,  not  respecting  better  skill,  was 
'  given  for  his  reward  a  pair  of  asse  eares.' 

n  i'  •'  A  sieve.       %S  At  different  times.        ID  Faith. 

f  f  *  Septem  sunt  soni,  septem  discrimina  Tocum.' 
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'nextc  ftrynge  therto.  And  ftryngcs  ben  icuen,  for 
'  the  fulleth  alle  the  note.     Other  for  heuen  fownyth 

*  in  feuen  meuyngs.      A  ftrynge'  hyghte  Cor  da,  and 

*  hathe  the  fame  name  of  corde  the  hcrte ;  for  as  the 

*  puis  of  the  herte  is  in  the  breftc,  foo  the  puis  of  the 

*  ftrynges  is  in  the  harpe.     Mercurius  founde  up  fyrfte 

*  fuche  ftrynges,  for   he  ftrenyd  fyrfte   ftrynges,  and 

*  made  them  to  fowne,  as  Tfyder  fayth. 

*  The  more  drye  the  ftrynges  ben  ftreyned  the  more 

*  they  fowne.     And  the  wrefte  hyghte  Plectrum. 

De  Pfalierit, 

*  The  Sawtry  highte  Pfalteriumy  and  hath  that  name 
'  of  Pfaliendo,  fyngynge ;  for  the  confonant  anfweryth 

*  to  the  note  therof  in  fyngynge.    The  harpe  is  lykc  to 

*  the  fawtry  in  fowne.     But  this  is  the  dyucrfytee  and 

*  difcorde  bytwene  the  harpe  and  the  fawtry ;  in  the 

*  fawtry  is  an  holowe  tree,  and  of  that  fame  tree  the 

*  fowne  comyth  upwarde,  and  the  ftrynges  ben  fmytte 

*  dounwarde,  and  fownyth  upwarde ;  and  in  the  harpe 
'  the  holownefle  of  the  tre  is  bynethe.     The  Hebretoes 

*  cally th  the  (awtry  Decacordes,  an  inftrument  hauinge 
'  ten  ftringes,  by  numbre  of  the  ten  heftes  or  com- 

*  maundementes.      Stringes  for  the  fawtry  ben  befte 

*  made  of  laton,  or  elles  thofe  ben  goode  that  ben 
'  made  of  fyluer. 

De  Lira, 

*  Lira  hath  that  name  of  dyuerfytee  of  fowne ;  for 

*  the  Lira  gcueth  dyuerfe  fbwnes,  as  Ifyder  fayth.    And 

*  fome  people  fuppofe  that  Mercurius  fyrfte  founde  up 

*  this  inftrument  Lira  in  this  wife.     The  river  Nyius 

*  was  flowen  and  aryfen,  and  afterward  was  aualyd 
*and  wythdrawen  ayen  in  to  his  propre  channeUe. 

*  And  lefte  in  the  felde  many  dyuerfe  bccftys,  and  alfo 

*  a   fnaylle ;    and  whan  the   fnaylle  was   roftyd   the 

*  fynewes  Jeft,  and  were  ftreyned  in  the  fnaylles  houfe. 

*  And  Mercurius  fmote  the  fynewes,  and  of  theym  came 

*  a  fowne.     And  Mercurius  made  a  Lira  to  the  lykncfle 

*  of  the  fnaylles  houfe,  and  gave  the  fame  Lira  to  one 
'that  was  namyd  Orpheus,  whiche  was  mooft  befy 
'  abowtte  fuch  thinges ;  and  fo  it  was  fayd  that  by  the 

*  fame  crafte,  not  oonly  wylde  beeftys  drewe  to  fbngc 
'  and  melodye,  but  moreouer  ftones  and  alfo  wodes. 

*  And  fyngers  in  fables  don  meane  that  thys  forfayd 
'  inftrument  Lira  is  fctte  amonge  fterres  for  loue  of 

*  ftudy  and  prayfynge  of  fong,  as  Ifyder  fayth. 

De  Cymbalis, 

*  Cymbales  ben  inftrumentes  of  mufyk,  and  ben  fmytte 
'  togider,  and  fowne  th  and  ryngcth.* 

De  Siftro. 
'  Sift  rum  is  an  inftrument  of  mufyk,  and  hath  the 
'  name  of  a  lady  that  firfte  brought  it  up ;  for  it  is 

*  proued  that  Ifis,  quene  of  Egypte,  was  the  firft  fynder 

*  of  Sift  rum  :  and  Juuenalis  fpekyth  therof  and  fayth, 

*  Ifis  et  irato  feriat  mea  lumina  Jtftro,  And  wymmen 
*ufyth  this  inftrument,  for  a  woman  was  the  fyrfte 
'fynder  therof.  Therforc  among  the  Amazones  the 
*hofte  of  wymmen  is  qallyd   to  batayllc  with   the 

*  inftrument  Siftrum,\ 

*  Addition  of  Batman.  '  Compaued  like  a  hoope ;  en  the  upper  com- 
paase,  under  a  certain  holownes  bangeth  halfe  bella  five  or  aeaTen. 

f  Addition  of  Batman.  *  An  instrument  like  a  bom,  used  In  bottaile 
<  Insteed  of  a  trumpet,  alao  a  braaen  timbrtU.' 


De  Ttnttnabuio, 
'  Tintinabuluz  is  a  belle,  other  at  Campemole ;  and 

*  hath  the  name  of  Tiniendo,  tynklynge  or  ryngynge. 

*  A  belle  hathe  this  propryte,  that  whyle  he  prouftyteth 
'  to  other  in  fowningc,  he  is  waftyd  ofte  by  fmytynge. 
'  Thyfe  inftrumentes,  and  many  other  feruyth  to  mufyk 
'  that  treaty  th  of  voyfe  and  of  fbwnes,  and  knoweth 
'  neuertheleffe  dyfpofycyon  of  kyndly  thynges,  and  pro- 

*  porcyon  of  nombres,  as  Boicius  fayth ;  and  fcttyth 
'  enfample  of  the  nombre  of  twelue  in  comparyfon  to 
'  fyxe,  and  to  other  nombres  that  ben  bytwene,  and 

*  fayth  in  this  wyfe.  Here  we  fyndeth  all  the  accordes 
'  of  mufyk,  from  eyghte  to  (yj.t,  nyne  to  twelue;  maky th 

*  the  proporcyon  Sefquitercia,  and  makyth  togydre  the 
'confonancy  Dyapente\  and  twelue  to  {yxt  makyth 
'dowble  proporcyon,  and  fyngyth  the  accordc  Dia- 

*  pa/on.     Eyghte  to  nyne  in  comparyfon  ben  meane, 

*  and  makyth  Epogdonus,  whych  is  callyd  Tonus  in 

*  melody  of  mufyk,  and  is  comin  mefure  of  alle  the 
'  fownes.  And  foo  it  is  too  underftonde  tliat  bytwene 
'  Dyatejferon  and  Dyapente  tonus  is  dyuerfyte  of  ac- 

*  cordes ;  as  bytwene  the  proporcyons  Sexquitercia  and 
'  Sexquialtera  oonly  Epogdolis  is  dyuerfyte,  hue  ufque 

*  Boicius  infecundo  ArfmetriceX  capitulo  ultimo. 

*  And  the  melodye  of  mufyk  is  nempilyd  and  callyd 
'  by  names  of  the  nombres.  Dyatefferon,  Dyapente, 
'  and  Dyapafon  haue  names  of  the  nombres  whyche 
'precedeth  and  gooth  tofore  in  the  begynnynge  of 
'  thofe  fayd  names.  And  the  proporcyon  of  theyr 
'  fownes  is  founde  and  had  in  thofe  fame  nombres,  and 
^  is  not  founde,  nother  had,  in  none  other  nombres. 

'For  ye  fhall  underftonde  that  the  fowne  and  the 
f  accorde  in  Diapajon,  is  of  proporcyon  of  the  dowble 
'  nombre  \  and  the  melodye  of  Dyatejfraon  dooth  come 
'  of  Epiirica   collimie   that   is    Sexquitercia  proporcio, 

^idfit  numerus  fefquialterus. 
'  The  nombre  Sexquialterus  conteyneth  other  halfe 
'  the  lefle  nombre,  as  thre  conteyneth  tweyne  and  the 
'  halfe  deale  of  two,  that  is  one :  fo  nyne  conteyneth 
'  {ynt  and  the  halfe  deale,  that  is  thre.  And  fo  twelue 
^  to  eyghte,  and  fyftcne  to  ten,  and  fo  of  other.  Thife 
'  wordes  ben  in  themfelfe  dcepe  and  full  myffyk,  derk 
'  to  underftondynge.  But  to  them  that  ben  wyfe  and 
^  cunnyng  in  arfmetrik  and  in  mufyk,  they  ben  more 
'  clerer  than  moche  lyghte ;  and  ben  derke  and  alle  un- 
'  knowen  to  them  whyche  ben  uncunnynge,  and  haue 
'  no  ufage  in  arfmetrik.  Therfore  he  that  woll  knowe 
'  the  forfayde  wordes  and  proporcyons  of  nombres  of 
'  voys  and  fownes,  ihall  not  dyfpyfe  to  afke  counfeylle, 
'  and  to  defyre  to  haue  knowlege  by  thofe  whyche  ben 
'  wyfer,  and  that  haue  more  cunnyng  in  gemetry  and 
'  mufyk.  And  Ifyder  fayth  that  in  termes  and  figures 
'  and  accordes  of  mufyk  is  fo  grete,  that  the  felfe  man 
'  ftondeth  not  perfyghte  there  withoute,  for  pcrfyghte 
'  mufyk  comprehendyth  alle  thynges.  Alfo  reuolue  and 
'  confydre  herof  in  thy  minde,  that  mufyk  and  armonye 
'  unyeth  and  accordyth  dyuerfe  thynges  and  contrary  j 
'  and  makyth  the  hye  fowne  to  accorde  wyth  the  lowe, 
'  and  the  lowe  wyth  the  hyghe :  and  accordyth  con- 

t  Arithmetic. 
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*  trary  wyllcs  and  dcfyrcs,  and  refreynyith  and  abatyth 

*  iniencyons  and  though tes,  and  amendyth  and  com- 

*  fortyth  fcblc  wyttes  of  felyugc,  and  crycth  namely, 
*and  warayth  us  of  the  unytee  of  the  exemplar  of 
*God  in  contrary  werkyngcsj  and  dyuerfly  mani- 
'  fefteth  and  iheweth  that  erthly  thyngcs  may  be  joyned 
'  in  accorde  to  heuenly  thynges;  and  cauieth  and  maketh 

*  gladde  and  joyftU  hertes,  more  gladde  and  joyful,  and 

*  fbry  hertes  and  elengc,  more  fory  and  elenge :  for  as 
'  Jufiin  fayth  by  a  preuy  and  fecrete  lykneffe  of  pro- 
*pryte  of  the  foule  and  of  armonye,  melodye  con- 

*  fourmyth  iticlfe  to  the  affeccyons  and  defires  of  the 
'  foule.  And  thcrfore  audores  meanyth  that  inftru- 
'  mentes  of  mufyk  makyth  the  gladde  more  gladde, 

*  and  the  fory  more  fory.     Loke  other  proprytees  of 

*  armonye  tofore  in  this  fame  boke,  whereas  other 
'  wordes  of  I/yiier  ben  rehercyd  and  fpoken  of.* 

To  this  brief  but  very  curious  discourse  of  Bar- 
tholomaeus,  his  editor  £atman  has  added  a  supple- 
ment, containing  his  own  sentiments  and  those  of 
sundry  other  writers  on  the  subject  This  supple- 
ment may  be  considered  as  a  commentary  on  his 
author,  but  is  too  long  to  be  here  inserted. 

CHAP.  LXI. 

The  foregoing  extract  may  well  be  considered  as  a 
supplement  to  the  several  tracts  contained  in  the 
Cotton  manuscript  and  that  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross, 
of  the  contents  whereof  a  copious  relation  has  herein 
before  been  given ;  forasmuch  as  these  treat  in  gene- 
ral on  the  nature  of  the  consonances,  the  rudiments 
of  song,  the  Cantus  Gregorianus,  and  its  application 
to  the  choral  offices,  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis,  and  the 
precepts  of  extemporary  descant,  and  this  of  £artho- 
lomfieus  contains  such  a  particular  account  of  the 
various  instruments  in  use  at  the  time  of  writing  it, 
which,  to  mention  it  again,  was  about  the  year  1366, 
as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  manuscript 
or  printed  book  of  equal  antiquity,  as  yet  known  to 
be  extant. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  account  which  he  has  given 
of  the  inventors  of  the  several  instruments  described 
by  him,  Bartholomnus  seems  to  have  founded  his 
opinion  on  vulgar  tradition ;  and  indeed  in  some 
respects  he  is  contradicted  by  authors  whose  good 
fortune  it  was  to  live  in  more  enlightened  times,  and 
from  whose  testimony  there  can  lie  no  appeal.  But 
rejecting  his  relation  as  fabulous  in  this  respect, 
enough  will  be  leilt  in  this  little  work  of  his  to  engage 
the  attention  of  a  curious  enquirer  into  the  history 
and  progress  of  music ;  as  it  is  from  such  accounts 
as  this  alone  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  state  of  musical  practice  at  any  given  period. 

The  several  descriptions  given  by  this  author  of 
the  ancient  trumpet  made  of  a  Horn,  or  of  a  Tree ; 
of  the  Tibia,  formed  of  the  leg-bone  of  a  hart ;  as  also 
of  the  Fistula,  seem  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  the 
Hebrews  and  ancient  Greeks;  but  nothing  can  be 
less  artificial  than  the  Sambuca,  a  kind  of  pipe,  made, 
as  he  relates,  of  the  branch  of  an  Elder  Tree  ;  or  that 
other  instrument  described  by  him  in  the  chapter  De 


Symphonia,  made  of  an  '  holowe  tree,  closyd  in  lether 
*in   eyther  syde,  wbych  mynstralles  betyth  wyth 

*  styckes  ;*  or  of  the  Tympanum,  *  layed  streyghte  to 

*  the  tree,  in  shape  as  a  syve,  having  halfe  a  labour 
'  and  halfe  a  symphony ;  *  and  which  '  being  beten 
'  with  a  sty  eke,  makyth  the  better  melodic  yf  there  is 

*  a  pype  therwytL* 

These,  and  other  particulars  remarkable  in  the 
above-mentioned  tract  of  Bartholomseus,  bespeak,  as 
strongly  as  words  can  do,  the  very  low  and  abject 
state  of  instrumental  music  in  his  time ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  proofs  contained  in  other  authors,  that  the 
organ,  the  harp,  the  lute,  and  other  instruments  of  a 
more  elegant  structure  were  in  use  at  that  time,  would 
induce  a  suspicion  that  instrumental  music  was  then 
scarcely  known.  But  to  what  degrees  of  improvement 
these  rude  essays  towards  the  establishment  of  an 
instrumental  practice  were  carried  in  the  space  of 
about  fourscore  years,  may  be  collected  from  the  Liber 
Niger  Domus  Regis,  before  cited,  in  which  is  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  several  musicians  retained  by 
Edward  IV.  as  well  for  his  private  amusement,  as  for 
the  service  of  his  chapel,  with  their  duties.  Batman, 
in  the  additions  made  by  him,  seems  to  have  dis- 
charged, as  far  as  he  was  able,  the  duty  of  a  commen- 
tator :  and  has  given  such  on  eulogium  on  the  science 
of  music  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  great 
reading  and  little  skill,  and  such  the  author  appears 
to  have  been.  The  account  of  the  household  establish- 
ment of  Edward  IV.  above-mentioned,  is  contained 
in  the  following  words  : — 

'  M1N8TRELLE8  thirteene,  thereof  one  is  virger,  which 

*  directeth  them  all  festyvall  dayes  in  their  statyones  of 
'  blowings  and  pypyngs  to  such  ofl^rces  as  the  officeres 

*  might  be  warned  to  prepare  for  tne  kins^'s  meats  and 

*  Boupers ;  to  be  more  reayere  in  all  services  and  due 
'  tyme ;  and  all  thes  sytyng  in  the  hall  together,  whereof 

*  some  be  trompets,  some  with  the  shalmes  and  smalle 

*  pypes,  and  some  are  strange  mene  coming  to  this  court 

*  at  fy  ve  feastes  of  the  year,  and  then  take  theur  wages  of 

*  houshold  after  iiij.  d.  ob.  by  daye,  after  as  they  have 

*  byne  presente  in  courte,*  and  then  to  avoyd  aftere  the 

*  next  morrowe  aftere  the  feaste,  besydes  theare  other  re- 

*  wards  yearly  in  the  king's  exchequer,  and  clothinge 

*  with  the  householde,  wintere  and  somere  for  eiche  of 

*  them  xxs.,  and  they  take  nightelye  amongeste  them  all 

*  iiij  galanes  ale ;  and  for  wintere  seasone  thre  candles 

*  waxe,  vj  candles  pich,  iiij  talesheids  ;t  lod^ng  sufiy- 
'  tyente  by  the  herbengere  for  them  and  theire  horses 

*  nightelye  to  the  courte.  Aulso  having  into  courte  ij  ser- 
'  vants  to  bear  their  trompets,  pypes,  and  other  Instru- 
'  raents,  and  torche  for  wintere  niehtes  whilest  they  blowe 

*  to  suppore  of  the  chaundry ;  and  alway  two  of  tnes  per- 
<8ones  to  contynewe  stylle  in  courte  at  wages  by  the 
'  cheque  rolle  whiles  they  be  presente  iiij.  ob.  dayly,  to 

*  wame  the  king's  ridynge  houshold  when  he  goethe  to 

*  i.t.  According  to  the  time,  fto. 

t  Talsbisb  or  Talvood  [Taliatura]  it  firewood  cleft  and  cut  Into 
billets  of  a  oeitain  length.  By  a  statute  of  7  Edward  VI.  cap.  7.  every 
Talshide  marked  j,  bd(ng  round-bodied,  shall  contain  sixteen  inches  of 
assize  in  compass,  8k.    Cowel.  in  voce. 

By  the  book  of  the  earl  of  Northnmberland's  household  establishment 
it  appears  that  the  liveries  of  wood  were  of  so  may  Shid«i  for  each  room, 
and  of  so  many  faggots  for  brewing  and  baklnc. 

The  distinction  seems  to  have  consisted  In  this,  that  Talshides  or 
TalcKheides  were  the  larger  timber,  split  and  out  into  a  proper  length  tot 
burning  upon  hearths  in  the  apartments.  And  that  faggots  were  made, 
as  they  now  are,  of  the  lops  and  branches  of  the  trees. 

Tal  or  tale  prefixed  to  shides  or  sh«-idei,  perhapd  i«  derived  firom  the 
French  word  tailli,  cut. 
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*  bonbacke  as  oft  as  it  shall  require,  and  that  his  hous- 
'  hold  meny  maye  followe  the  more  redyere  aftere  by  the 

*  blowlnge  of  their  trompets.     Yf  any  of  thes  two  min- 

*  strelles  be  lete  bloode  in  courte,  he  taketh  two  loves, 

*  ij  messe  of  greate  meate,  one  galone  ale.  They  part 
'  not  at  no  tyme  with  the  rewards  given  to  the  houshold. 
'  Also  when  it  pleasethe  the  kinge  to  have  ij  mynstrelles 

*  continuinge  in  courte,  they  will  not  in  no  wise  that  thes 

*  mynstrelles  be  so  famylliere  to  aske  rewards. 

*  A  WAYTE,  that  nightelv  from  Mychelmas  to  Shreve 
'Thorsdaye  pipethe  watche  within  this  courte  fowere 

*  tymes ;  m  tne  somere  nightes  iij  tymes,  and  makethe 
'  Bon  Gayte  at  every  chamberei  doare,  and  ofiyce,  as 

*  well  for  feare  of  pyckeres  and  pillers.     He  eatethe  in 

*  the  halle  with  mynstrelles,  and  takethe  Ijrverey  at  nighte 

*  a  loffe,  a  galone  of  alle,  and  for  somere  nightes  ij  candles 

*  piche,  a  bushel  of  coles ;  and  for  wiutere  nightes  halfe 

*  a  lofie  of  bread,  a  galone  of  alle,  iiij  candles  piche,  a 

*  bushel  of  coles ;  da3rlye  whUste  he  is  presente  in  courte 
'  for  his  wages  in  cheoue  roale  allowed  iiij.  d.  ob.  or  else 
'  iij.  d.  by  the  discressnon  of  the  steuarde  and  tressorore, 

*  and  that  aftere  his  cominee  and  deservinge  :  *  also 

*  cloathin^e  with  the  houshold  yeomen  or  mynstrelles 

*  lyke  to  the  wages  that  he  takethe ;  and  he  be  sycke  he 

*  taketh  twoe  loves,  ij  messe  of  ereat  meate,  one  galone 

*  alle.  Also  he  partethe  with  the  houshold  of  general 
'  gyfrs,  and  bathe  his  beddinge  carried  by  the  comptrol- 

*  Teres  assygment ;  and  under  this  yeoman  to  be  a  groome 
'  watere.     if  he  can  excuse  the  yeoman  in  his  absence, 

*  then  he  takethe  rewarde,  clothein^e,  meat,  and  all  other 

*  things  lyke  to  other  grooms  of  houshold.  Also  this 
'  yeoman-waighte,  at  the  making  of  knightes  of  the  Bathe, 

*  for  his  attendance  upon  them  by  nighte-time,  in  watch- 
'  inge  in  the  chappelle,  hathe  to  his  fee  all  the  watchinge- 
'  clothing  that  the  knight  shall  wear  uppon  him. 

'  Deanb  of  the  chappelle,  caled  the  king^'s  Cheefe 
'  Chaplene,  syttinge  in  the  hall,  and  served  alter  a  bar- 

*  rone  service,  begynninge  the  chappell  bourd,  havinge 
'one  chappelene,  and  one  gentleman  eatyinge  in  the 
'  halle,  ana  lyverey  to  his  chambere  for  all  daye  and 

*  nighte  iij  loaves,  ij  messe  of  greate  meate,  a  picher  of 

*  wyne,  two  gallones  of  ale  ;  and  for  wintere  seasone  one 

*  torche,  one  picher,  ij  cancUes  waxe,  iij  candles  pich,  iij 
'  talesheids,  lyttere,  and  rushes  all  the  year  of  the  serjante 
'  usher  of  the  hall  and  chambere,  and  the  dutyes  of  the 

*  king's  charges ;  and  all  the  offerings  of  wexe  in  Candle- 

*  ma^aye  of  the  hole  housholde  by  the  king's  ff3rffe,  with 

*  the  fees  of  the  beene  sat  uppe  in  the  feastes  of  the  yeare 

*  when  it  is  brente  into  a  shasmonde.    Also  this  deane  is 

*  yearly  clothing  with  the  houshold  for  winter  and  somere, 

*  or  else  in  moneyes  of  the  comptyng-house  viij  markes, 
'  and  carradge  for  his  competente  hemes  in  the  offyce  of 

*  vesterye,  by  oversyght  of  the  comptrolere,  and  keepynge 

*  in  all  within  this  courte  iiij  persones ;  and  when  himself 
'  is  out  of  court  his  chamberlene  eatethe  with  the  cham- 

*  berlenes  in  the  halle.    The  deane  come  agayne,  he  must 

*  have  lodginge  suffytyente  for  his  horses  by  the  herben- 

*  ger,  and  for  his  other  servants  in  the  toune  or  con  trey ; 
'  also  he  hathe  all  the  swoards  that  all  the  knights  of  the 
'  Bathe  ofTere  to  Gode  in  the  king's  chapelle,  as  ofte  as 

*  any  shall  be  made.    This  dean  is  curate  of  confesshon 

'  of  houshold. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  This  deane  hath  all  correctyones  of  chappelmen,  in 

*  moribus  et  scientia ;  except  in  some  cases  to  the  stuard 
<  and  comptyng-house ;  he  nor  non  of  the  chappell  part- 

*  ethe  with  the  houshold  of  noe  general  gyffs  excepte 

*  vestire. 

'Chaplenes,  and  clbrkes  of  the  chappelle  xxiiij. 

*  Le.  Aeeording  to  bit  ottendauee  and  deserts.    The  word  qfitr  is 
here  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  abote  given  of  it. 


*  by  the  deane's  electtyone  or  denomenatyone,  endowed 

*  with  virtues  morrolle  and  specikaty  ve,  as  of  the  muscke, 
"shewinge  in  descante,  clean  voyced,  well  releshed  in 
''pronounsynge.  Eloquent  in  readinge,  sufiytyente  in 
''organes  playinge,"  and  modesdal  in  all  other  havour, 
^syttynge  in  the  hall  togethere  at  the  deane's  boarde; 
'  also  lodginge  tosethere  within  the  courte  in  one  cham- 

*  here,  or  else  nighe  thertoo.  And  every  eiche  of  them 
^beinge  in  courte,  for  his  dayly  wages  allowed  in  the 

*  cheque  rolle,  vij.  ob.  And  for  every  eiche  of  them 
'  clothinge  in  wintere  and  somere,  or  else  of  the  comp- 

*  tyng-house  xs.,  and  lyvery  to  their  chamberes  nighteiy 

*  amongste  them  fdl  ij  loves  of  breade,  j  picher  of  wyne, 

*  vj  galones  of  ale.     And  for  wintere  lyvery  from  Alhol- 

*  lontyde  till  Estere,  amongest  them  all  ij  candles  waxe, 
'  xij  candles  pich,  viij  talsheids.    Thei  parte  not  with  any 

*  tythes  of  houshold  at  noe  tyme,  but  yf  it  be  given  unto 

*  the  chappelle  alone.     Also  they  pay  for  their  carriadge 

<  of  beddinge  and  hamesse,  takings  all  the  year  for  their 
'  chambere,  lyttere  and  rushes  of  uie  serjante  usher  of  the 
'  hall ;  and  havinge  into  this  courte  for  every  eiche  of 

<  these  chaplenes,  being  preeste,  one  servante ;  and  for 

*  every  twoe  gentlemen  clerkes  of  the  chappelle,  one 
'honeste   servante,    and    lyverye  sufiytyente  for  their 

*  horses  and  their  servantes  nighe  to  the  towne.    The 

*  king's  good  grace  avauncethe  thes  people  by  prebends 

*  churches  of  nis  patremonye,  or  by  his  highness  reco- 

*  mendatorye,  and  other  free  chappelles  or  hospitalles. 

*  Gore  Lady  Masse  preestes  and  the  gospelleres  are 
'  assigned  by  the  deane  ;  and  if  any  of  thes  be  let  bloode 

*  in  courte,  he  taketh  dayly  ij  loves,  one  messe  of  great 
'  meate,  one  messe  of  roste,  one  galone  of  ale :  and  when 
^  the  chappelle  syng  mattenes  over  nighte,  called  Black 
'  Mattynes,  then  they  have  allowed  spice  and  wine. 

*  Yeomen  of  the  chappelle,  twoe,  called  Pisteleres,t 
'  growinge  from  the  chilrene  of  the  chappelle  by  succes* 

*  syone  of  age ;  and  aftere  the  change  of^their  voyses,  and 
'  by  the  deane's  denomenatyon,  and  after  theire  conninge 

*  and  virtue  :  thes  twoe  yeomen  eatynge  in  the  halle  at 

*  the  chapelle  board,  take  dayly  when  they  be  presente  in 
'  court  abyding  the  nighte,  for  their  wages  alowed  in  the 

*  cheque  roles  iij.  d.  and  clothinge  playne  with  the  yeo- 

*  men  of  houshold,  and  carryadge  for  their  competente 
'  beddynge  with  the  children  of  the  chappelle ;  or  else 
'  eiche  of  them  at  rewarde  Iiij.  s.  iiij.  d.  by  the  yeare, 
'  aftere  the  discresyon  of  stuard  and  tresorore. 

'Children  of  the  chappelle  viij,  founden  by  the 
'  king's  privie  cofferes  for  all  that  longethe  to  their  appe- 
'  relle  by  the  hands  and  oversyghte  of  the  deane,  or  by 

*  the  Master  of  Songe  assigned  to  teache  them,  which 
'  mastere  is  appointed  by  the  deane,  chosen  one  of  the 
'  nomber  of  the  felowshipe  of  chappelle  after  rehearsed, 

*  and  to  drawe  them  to  other  schooles  after  the  form  of 

*  Sacotte,t  as  well  as  in  Sonee  in  Orgaines  and  other. 
'  Thes  chUdrene  eate  in  the  hall  dayly  at  the  chappell 

*  boarde,  nexte  the  yeomane  of  vestery ;  taking  amongeste 
'  them  for  lyverye  day  lye  for  brekefaste  and  all  nighte, 
'  two  loves,  one  messe  of  great  meate,  ij  galones  ale ;  and 

*  for  wintere  seasone  iiij  candles  piche,  iij  talsheids,  and 

*  lyttere  for  their  pallets  of  the  serjante  usher,  and  car- 

<  ryadge  of  the  king's  coste  for  the  competente  beddynge 

*  by  the  oversyghte  of  the  comptrollere.    And  amongest« 

*  them  all  to  nave  one  servante  into  the  court  to  trusse 

*  and  bear  their  hamesse  and  lyverey  in  court.  And  that 
'  day  the  king's  chapelle  removeth  every  of  thes  children 

<  then  present  receaveth  iiij.  d.  at  the  green  clothe  of  the 
'  comptyng-house  for  horshire  dayly,  as  long  as  they  be 
'  jumeinge.     And  when  any  of  these  children  comene  to 

f  Epistellers,  readers  of  the  epistles.    We  read  also  of  Oospeller*  In 
this  and  other  chapel  establishments, 
t  Of  this  word  no  explanation  is  giToa  by  any  of  the  lexicogiapherk 
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'  xviij  yeares  of  age,  and  their  voyces  change,  ne  cannot 

*  he  preferred  in  this  chapelle,  the  nomhere  heing  full, 
'  then  yf  they  will  assente  "  the  kinge  assynethe  them  to 

*  a  colledge  or  Oxeford  or  Cambridge  of  his  foundatione, 
'there  to  be  at  fyndinff  and  studye  bothe  sufiytyently, 
'  tyUe  the  kinge  may  otherwise  advaunse  them.* 

'  Clerkb  op  the  king's  closetb  keepethe  the  stuff  of 

*  the  closete,  arrayeng  and  makinge  reaye  ihe  aulteres, 

*  takinge  upe  the  traverse,  bering  the  cushones  and  car- 
'  petts,  and  fytethe  all  other  things  necessarye  therto. 

*  He  helpethe  the  chaplenes  to  saye  masse ;  and  yf  the 

*  clarks  lefe  torche,  tapore,  mortere  of  waxe,t  or  such 
'  other  goinge  of  the  tresorore  of  houshold,  his  charge  in 
'  any  parte,  then  he  to  answere  thearfore  as  the  judges  of 

*  the  green  clothe  will  awarde.    Also  he  eatethe  in  the 

*  hall  with  the  seijante  of  the  vestery  by  the  chappelle, 

*  and  takinge  for  his  ly  verye  at  niehte  a  galone  ale,  and 

*  for  wintere  lyvereye  ij  candles  picne,  a  t^esheid,  rushes 

*  for  the  clossete,  and  lytere  for  his  bede,  of  the  seijante 

*  ushere ;  and  dayly  for  his  wages  in  courte  by  the  cheq^ue 
'  roule  iij.  d.  ob.  and  clothing  for  wintere  and  somere  with 
'  the  houshold,  or  else  xx  s.  and  at  every  eiche  of  the  iiij 
'feasts  in  the  year  receavinge  of  the  great  spicery  a 

*  towelle  of  worke,  contaynine  iiij  elles,  for  the  king's 

*  houselynge,  and  that  is  the  clerk's  fee  anon  the  king  is 
'  housled.    He  partethe  not  with  the  gyf^  of  houshold, 

*  but  and  he  be  sycke  in  courte,  he  taketh  ij  loves,  j  messe 

*  of  great  mette,  one  galone  ale,  and  ly  verey  of  the  her- 

*  bengere ;  and  for  the  cariage  of  the  closete  is  assyned 

*  one  sompter  horse,  and  one  somptere  man,  of  the  treso- 

*  rore's  charge,  by  the  comptrollore  his  oversyght ;  the 

*  chamberlene  is  this  dark's  auditore  and  apposore.t 

' Master  of  the  gramerb  schole,  ''quern necessarium 
"  est  in  poeta,  atoue  in  regulis  positive  gramatice  expe- 
"  ditum  fore,  quious  audiencium  animos  cum  diligentia 
"  instruit  ac  infermet."  The  king's  henxemene  the  chil- 
'  dren  of  the  chappelle  aftere  they  cane  their  descante,  the 
'  clarks  of  the  Armorye§  with  other  mene  and  childrene 
'  of  the  courte,  disposed  to  learn  in  this  syence  ;  which 
'  master  amonge  yf  he  be  preeste,  muste  sy nge  our  Lady 
Masse  in  the  King's  chappelle,  or  else  amonge  to  reade 
'  the  ffospell,  and  to  be  at  the  greate  processyone ;  this  to 
'  bee  by  the  deane's  assygnacyone ;  takinge  his  meate  in 
'  the  halle,  and  lyvereye  at  niehte  a  galone  of  ale ;  and 
'  for  wintere  lyvereye  one  canme  pich,  a  talesheid,  or  one 

*  faffgote ;  and  for  his  dayly  wages  allowed  in  the  cheque 
'  role,  whilest  he  is  presente  in  courte,  iiij.  d.  ob.  and 
'  clothinge  with  the  housholde  for  winter  and  somere,  or 
'  else  XX.  s.   cariage  for  his  competente  beddynge  and 

*  bokes  with  the  childrene  of  the  chapelle,  by  comptrole- 

*  mente,  not  partynge  with  noe  gyftes  of  housholae,  but 
'  abydiiige  the  king's  avauncement  after  his  demerits ; 
'  and  ly  verye  for  his  horses  by  the  king's  herbengere ; 
'  and  to  have  in  his  court  one  honeste  servante.'H 

Of  minstrels  in  general,  and  of  the  nature  of  their 
employment,  an  account  has  already  been  given,  as 
also  of  the  method  practised  to  keep  up  a  succession 
of  them  in  the  king's  palace.    By  the  above  provision 

*  This  Mems  to  be  a  more  fonnal  establishment  of  the  kind  than  any 
that  we  know  of  in  these  times  or  before,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
founded  in  ancient  usage ;  for  we  have  it  f^pm  Selden  that  it  was  the  old 
wav  '  when  the  king  had  his  house,  there  were  canons  to  sing  service  in 
'  hU  chapel ; '  so  at  Westminster,  in  St.  Stephen's-chapel,  where  the 
House  of  Commons  sits ;  fh>m  whic)i  panont  the  street  called  Canonrow 
has  its  name.    Table-Talk,  tit.  King  of  England,  f  4. 

f  MomTxm  A  Mortarinm, « light  or  taper  set  in  ehnrehea,  to  bom  poa> 
■ibly  over  the  graTes  or  f  hrinea  of  the  dead.    Cowel. 

I  The  word  appoeer  signifies  an  examiner.  In  the  eoort  of  Bzcheqner 
ia  an  officer  called  the  foreign  apposer.  Cowel  in  art.  In  the  office  of 
confirmation,  in  the  first  liturgy  of  Edw.  VI.  the  rubric  directs  the  bishop, 
or  such  as  he  shall  appoint,  to  appose  the  child ;  and  anciently  a  bishop's 
examining  chaplain  w^  ^led  the  bishop's  ^mer. 

(  i. «.  Almonry. 

I  Vide  Cat»i.  Lib^or.  M88.  Biblioth.  HfirL  Kumb.  tit. 


it  appears  that  the  minstrers  was  not  altogether  a 
vagabond  profession ;  but  many  of  those  that  followed 
it  were  retainers  to  the  court,  and  seem  to  have  been 
no  other  than  musicians,  players  on  instruments  of 
divers  kinds.  Dr.  Percy,  in  his  Reliques  of  ancient 
English  Poetry,  has  obliged  the  world  with  an  essay 
on  the  ancient  English  minstrels,  in  which  he  has 
placed  in  one  point  of  view  a  great  number  of  curious 
particulars  that  tend  to  illustrate  this  subject. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  order  and 
(Bconomy  in  the  families  of  the  ancient  nobility  bore 
a  very  near  resemblance  to  that  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, of  which  there  cannot  be  clearer  evidence  than 
the  liberal  allowances  for  minstrels ;  and  also  chapels, 
with  singing-men,  children,  and  proper  officers  for 
the  performance  of  divine  service  in  such  families. 
In  that  of  the  ancient  earls  of  Northumberland  was 
an  express  establishment  for  minstrels,  and  also  a 
chapel ;  an  account  fo  the  latter  will  hereafter  be 
given  from  the  household-book  of  Henry,  the  fifth  earl 
of  Northumberland ;  that  relating  to  Uie  minstrels, 
contained  in  the  same  book,  is  as  Allows  :— 

SectV. 

'  Of  the  noumbre  of  all  my  lord's  servaunts  in  hb  chequir- 

'  roul  daily  abidynge  in  his  household. 

'  Mynstrals  iij,  viz.,  a  tabret,  a  luyte,  and  a  rebecc' 

Sect.  XLIV.    2. 

'Rewardes  to  be  given  to  straneera,  as  players,  myn- 

'  straills,  or  any  other,  &c. 

'  Furst,  my  lorde  usith  and  accustomyth  to  gyf  to  the 

'  King's  Juolgr,  if  he  have  wone,  when  they  custome  to 

'  come  unto  hym  yerely,  vi.  s.  viij.  d. 

'  Item,  My  lorde  usith  and  accustomyth  to  gyf  yerely 
'  to  the  king's  or  queene's  Barwarde,  if  they  have  one, 

*  when  they  custom  to  com  unto  hym  yerely,  vi.  s.  viij.  d. 

*  Item,  My  lorde  usith  and  accustomyth  to  gyf  yerely 
'  to  every  etfis  Mynstrellis,  when  they  custome  to  come 

*  to  hym  yerely,  iij.  s.  iiij.  d.  And  if  they  come  to  my 
'  lorde  seldome  ones  in  ij  or  iij  yeres,  than  vj.  s.  viij.  d. 

'  Item,  My  lord  usith  and  accustomyth  to  ryf  yerely 
'  to  an  erls  Mynstrall,  if  he  be  his  speciall  lorde,  frende, 

*  or  kynsman,  if  they  come  yerely  to  his  lordschip,  .... 
'  And  if  they  come  to  my  lord  seldome  ones  in  ij  or  iij 

*  yeares,  vj.  s.  viij.  d. 

'  Item,  My  lorde  usith  and  accustomyth  to  gyf  yerely 
'  a  dooke's  or  erlis  Trumpetts,  if  they  cum  vj  togeUier  to 

*  his  lordshipp,  viz.,  if  they  come  yerely  vj.  s.  viij.  d 

*  And  if  they  come  but  in  ij  or  iij  yeres,  than  x.  s. 

*  Item,  My  lorde  usith  and  accustomyth  yerly,  whan 
'  his  lordschip  is  at  home,  to  gyf  to  iij  the  kyng's  Shames, 

*  whether  they  com  to  my  lorde  yerely  x.  s. 

Sect.  XLIV.    3, 
<  He  wards  to  his  lordship's  servaunts,  &c. 

*  Item,  My  lord  usith  and  accustomith  to  gyf  yerly, 
<  when  his  lordschipp  is  at  home,  to  his  mynstraills  that 
'  be  daly  in  his  houshold,  as  his  tabret,  lute,  ande  rebeke, 

*  uj)on  New  Yeres-day  in  the  momynee,  when  they  doo 

*  play  at  my  lordis  chambre  doure,  for  his  lordschipe  and 
'  my  lady  xx,  s.  viz,,  xiij.  s.  iiii.  d.  for  my  lord,  and 

*  vi.  s.  viij.  d,  for  my  lady,  if  sche  be  at  my  lords  fynd- 
'  ynge  and  not  at  hir  owen ;  and  for  playine  at  my  lordis 
'  sone  and  heir  chaumbre  doure,  the  lord  Percy,  ij.  s. 

*  And  for  playinge  at  the  chaumbre  doures  of  my  lords 
*yonger  sonnes,  my  yonge  maisters,  after  viiij,  d.  the 

*  pece  for  every  of  them. — xxiij.  s.  iiij.  d.* 
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This  establishment,  thongh  no  older  than  about  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  novel  institution  ;  on  the  contrary  it 
appears  to  be  a  recognition  of  that  rule  and  order 
which  had  been  observed  in  the  family  for  ages  pre- 
ceding ;  and  that  minstrels  were  formerly  persons  of 
Bome  consideration,  at  least  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  may  be  inferred  from  an  inscription 
still  legible  on  a  pillar  in  the  ancient  church  of  St 
Mary,  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire.  It  seems  that  to 
the  expense  of  erecting  this  fabric  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  were 
voluntary  contributors :  one  of  the  pillars  that  sup- 
port it  was  built  by  the  minstrels,  in  memory  whereof 
the  capital  is  decorated  with  the  figures  of  five  men, 
carved  in  stone,  dressed  in  short  coats ;  one  of  these 
bears  in  his  hand  an  instrument  of  a  rude  form,  but 
somewhat  resembling  a  lute,  and  under  this  sculpture 
are  these  words  in  ancient  characters,  Wlx^%  VS^^^ 
tnatie  the  Mj^wtv^lln* 

The  chapel  establishment  of  this  noble  family  was 
perhaps  less  ancient,  and  might  have  been  borrowed 
from  that  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  contained  in  the 
foregoing  account  of  his  household ;  it  was  never- 
theless very  noble,  and  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  work.* 

John  of  Dunstable,  so  called  from  the  town  of 
that  name  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  where  he  was 
bom,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  learned  man,  and  an 
excellent  musician.  He  flourished  about  the  year 
1400,  and  was  the  author  of  a  tract  De  Mensurabilis 
Musica.  Gaffurius,  in  his  Practica  Musicae,  lib.  11. 
cap.  vii.  has  cited  him  by  the  name  of  Donstable,  and 
has  produced  an  example  from  a  hymn  of  his  com- 
position, beginning  '  Veni  sancte  spiritus,*  to  explain 
a  passage  in  that  work.  Morley  has  named  him  in 
his  catalogue  of  English  practitioners ;  and  he  else- 
where appears  to  have  been  a  very  considerable  man 
in  his  time.f  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  1455,  and 
to  have  been  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Ste- 
phen, Walbrook,  in  London.  In  Fuller's  Worthies, 
^dfordshire,  116,  is  the  following  epitaph  on  him : — 


Clauditiir  hoc  tiimulo  qui  coelum  pectore  clausity 
Dunstable  I,  juris  astrorum  conscius  ille, 
JucUce  novit  hieramis  abscondita  pandere  coeli ; 
Hie  vir  erat  tua  laus,  tua  lux,  tua  musica  princeps, 
Quique  tuas  dulces  per  mundum  sparserat  artes 
Anno  MU.  C.  quater^  semel  L.  tria  jungito  ChritU 
Pridie  natale  ndus  trammigrat  ad  astra 
Suscipiant  proprium  civem  coeli  sibi  cives. 

And  in  Fuller  are  also  these  verses,  written,  as  it 
is  said,  by  John  Whethamsted,  abbot  of  St  Alban's. 

Musicus  hie  Michalus  alter,  novus  et  Ptolomeui 
Junior  ac  Atlas  supportans  robore  coelos, 
Pausat  sub  cinere  ;  melior  vir  muliere, 
Nunquam  natus  erat ;  vitii  quia  labe  carebat, 
£t  virtutis  opes  possedit  unicus  omnes. 
Perpetuis  annis  celebretur  fama  Johannis 
Dunstable ;  in  pace  requiescat  et  hie  sine  fine. 

Fuller,  who  seeks  all  occasions  to  be  witty,  speak- 
ing of  these  two  compositions,  uses  these  words : 

*  What  is  true  of  the  bills  of  some  unconscionable 
'tradesmen,  if  ever  paid  overpaid,  may  be  said  ot 
'  these  hyperbolical  epitaphs  :  if  ever  believed  over 

*  believed,  yea  one  may  safely  cut  oflp  a  third  in  any 
'  part  of  it,  and  the  remainder  will  amount  to  make 
'  him  a  most  admirable  person.     Let  none  say  that 

*  these  might  be  two  distinct  persons ;  seeing  besides 

*  the  concurrence  of  time  and  place,  it  would  bankrupt 
'  the  exchequer  of  nature  to  afford  two  such  persons, 

*  one  Phoenix  at  once  being  as  much  as  any  one  will 

*  believe.'  Morley,  in  his  Introduction,  pag.  178,  has 
convicted  this  author  of  no  less  a  crime  than  the 
interposing  two  rests,  each  of  a  l6ng,  between  two 
syllables  of  the  same  word.  The  passage  is  as  fol- 
lows :  '  We  must  also  take  heed  of  separating  any 
'part  of  a  word  from  another  by  a  rest,  as  some 

*  Dunces  have  not  slacked  to  do ;  yea  one,  whose 
'name  is  Johannes  Dunstable,  an  ancient  Englisli 
'  author,  hath  not  onlie  divided  the  sentence,  but  in 
'  the  verie  middle  of  a  word  hath  made  two  long 
'  rests  thus,  in  a  song  of  four  parts  upon  these  words : 

*  "Nesciens  virgo  mater  virum": — 


l^^^SBEiE^ 


j^-k^fe'^5^:d=:tl: 


Ip-fium    re-gem  An-ge  -  lo  -  rum 

*  for  these  be  his  owne  notes  and  words,  which  is  one 

*  of  the  greatest  absurdities  which  I  have  scene  com- 

•  Besides  the  Minstrels  that  were  retainen  to  great  houses,  ther« 
appear  to  be  others  of  a  vagrant  class.  The  following  note  to  that  purpose 
Is  tatcdn  from  the  Appendix  to  Heame's  Liber  Scaccarii,  Numb.  Xlf . 
pag.  598,  Lond.  1771  :— 

*  The  fhttemity  of  the  Holy  Crosse  in  Abingdon,  in  H.  6.  tyme,  being 
'  there  were  nowe  the  hospital!  is,  did  every  yeare  keep  a  feast,  and  then 

*  they  used  to  have  twelve  priestes  to  sing  a  dirlge.  for  which  they  had 
'  given  them  fourpenoe  a  piece.  Thev  had  also  twelve  minstrells,  some 
'  from  Coventre,  and  some  fh)m  Maydenhith,  who  had  two  shillings  and 
'  three-pence  a-peece,  besides  theyre  dyet  and  horse  meat ;  this  was  in 

*  the  raigne  of  H.  6.    Obnerve  that  in  those  dayes  they  payd  there  myn- 

*  stiells  better  than  theyre  preistes.' 

t  Johannes  Nucius,  in  his  Prseceptlones  Musices  Poeticee,  ]Mnted  in 
1618,  expressly  asserts  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  musical  composition. 
If  by  this  we  are  to  understand  composition  of  music  in  more  parts  than 
one,  there  is  an  end  of  a  question  that  has  long  divided  the  learned, 
namely,  whether  symphoniac  music  be  an  ancient  or  modem  invention. 
That  it  had  its  origin  in  the  practice  of  extemporary  descant,  mentioned 
in  the  account  hereinbefore  given  of  Bede,  and  of  the  singing  of  the 
Northumbrians,  his  countrymen,  described  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  is 
more  than  probable,  hut  the  precise  time  when  written  descant  first  came 
Into  use  b  so  where  ascertained.     The  works  of  Franchinus  contain 


80  -  la  vir  -  go         lac  -  ta-bat 

'  mitted  in  the  dyttying  of  musicke.'  The  passage 
cited  by  Morley  is  certainly  absurd  enough  ;  but 
that  he  was  betrayed  into  an  illiberal  reflection  on 
his  author's  supposed  want  of  understanding  by  the 
tempting  harmony  of  Dunce  and  Dunstable  will 
hardly  be  doubted. 

Franchinus,  or  as  he  is  otherwise  called  Gaffurius, 
frequently  cites  a  writer  on  music  named  Mar- 
CHETTUS  :  this  author  was  of  Padua ;  he  lived  about 
the  year  1400,  and  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  Luci- 

sundry  examples  of  music  in  parts,  but  btfore  his  time  we  meet  with 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Morley  takes  notice  of  this  in  the  annotations  on 
the  second  part  of  his  Introduction,  and  says,  *  In  all  the  workes  of  them 
'  who  have  written  of  musicke  before  Franchinus,  there  is  no  mention  of 
'  any  more  parts  than  one ;  and  if  any  did  sing  to  the  harpe,  they  sung 
'  the  same  which  they  plaied.'  A  modem  German  writer,  Francis  Lustig, 
in  his  Musikkunde  nas  mistaken  the  sense  of  Nucius  in  the  passage 
above-cited,  by  ascribing  the  invention  of  music  in  parts  to  St.  Dunstan, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  instead  of  John  of  Dunstable^  vho,  aa  abov*  ia 
shewn,  had  no  title  to  the  merit  of  it* 
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darinm  in  Arte  Mnsice  plane,  and  another  De  Mu- 
fiica  menaurata. 

Prosdocimus  db  Beldemandis,  of  Padua,  flourislied 
about  the  year  140S.  He  wrote  several  tracts  on  plain 
and  mensurable  music,  and  was  engaged  in  a  contro- 
versary  with  Marohettus ;  but  he  is  most  frequently 
mentioned  as  the  commentator  of  De  Muris,  on  whose 
treatise  entitled  Practica  Mensurabilis  Cantus,  he 
wrote  a  learned  exposition.  Besides  being  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  he  is  celebrated  as  a  philosopher 
and  astrologer :  the  latter  character  he  owed  to  a 
tract  De  Sphaera  of  his  writing. 

Johannes  Tinctor,  a  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  arch- 
deacon  of  Naples,  and  chanter  in  the  chapel  of  the 
king  of  Sicily,  lived  about  this  time,  but  somewhat 
prior  to  Franchinus,  who  cites  him  in  several  parts 
of  his  works.  He  wrote  much  on  music,  particularly 
on  the  measures  of  time,  on  the  tones,  and  a  tract 
entitled  De  Arte  Contrapuncti.* 

Antokius  Suarcialupus,  a  Florentine,  about  the 
year  1430,  excelled  so  greatly  in  music,  that  numbers 
came  from  remote  parts  to  hear  his  harmony.  He 
published  some  things  in  this  art,  but  the  particulars 
are  not  known.  The  senate  of  Florence  in  honour 
of  his  memory,  caused  a  marble  statue  of  him  to  be 
erected  near  the  great  doors  of  the  cathedral  church.f 

Angelus  Politianus,  a  person  better  known  in 
the  learned  world  as  one  of  the  revivers  of  literature 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  than  for  his  skill  in  the 
science,  was  nevertheless  a  ¥n*iter  on,  and  passionate 
admirer  of  music  His  Panepistemon,  or  Praelec- 
tiones,  contains  a  discourse  De  Musica  naturali, 
mundana,  et  artificiali.  Glareanus  mentions  him  in 
two  or  three  places  of  his  Dodecachordon,  as  having 
misapprehended  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  modes. 
Indeed  he  has  not  stuck  to  charge  him  with  an  error, 
which  stares  the  reader  even  of  the  title-page  of  the 
Dodecachordon  in  the  face ;  for  in  a  catalogue  of  four- 
teen modes,  which  form  the  title  page  of  that  work, 
the  Hyperphrygian  mode,  with  the  letter  F  prefixed 
occurs,  with  this  note  under  it,  *  Hyperlydius  Poli- 
tiani ;  sed  est  error.'  He  flourished  about  the  year 
1460,  and  acquired  such  a  reputation  for  learning 
and  eloquence,  that  Xaurence  de  Medicis  committed 
to  his  care  the  education  of  his  children,  of  whom 
John,  afterwards  pope  Leo  the  tenth,  was  one.  The 
place  of  his  residence  was  a  mountain  in  Tuscany,  to 
which  in  honor  of  him,  the  appellation  of  Mons  Poli* 
tianus,  by  the  Italians  corrupted  into  Monte  Pulciano, 
was  given.  Though  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  dignitary 
of  the  church,  for  it  seems  he  was  a  canon,  he  is 
represented  by  Mons.  Varillas  as  a  man  of  loose 
morals,  as  a  proof  whereof  he  relates  the  following 
story  :   *  Ange  Politien,  a  native  of  Florence,  who 

*  passed  for  Uie  finest  wit  of  his  time  in  Italy,  met 
'with  a  fate  which  pxmished  his  criminal  love. 
*Bein^  professor  of  eloquence  at  Florence,  he  un- 

*  happily  became  enamoured  of  one  of  his  young 
'scholars  who  was  of   an  illustrious  family,   but 

*  whom  he  could  neither  corrupt  by  his  great  pre- 
'  sents,  nor  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence.     The 

•  Width.  Mat.  Lex. 

t  Vuis.  De  Scient  Mathem.  cap.  \x.  sect.  14. 


'  vexation  he  conceived  at  this  disappointment  was 
'so  great  as  to  throw  him  into  a  burning  fever; 
'  and  in  the  violence  of  the  fit  he  made  two  couplets 
'  of  a  song  upon  the  object  with  which  he  was  trans- 
'  ported.  He  had  no  sooner  done  this  than  he  raised 
'  himself  from  his  bed,  took  his  lute,  and  accompanied 
'  it  with  his  voice,  in  an  air  so  tender  and  affecting, 
'  that  he  expired  in  singing  the  second  couplet' 
Mons.  Balzac  gives  a  different  account  of  his  death. 
He  says  that  as  he  was  singing  to  the  lute,  on  the 
top  of  the  stair-case,  some  verses  which  he  had  for- 
merly made  on  a  young  woman  with  whom  he  was 
then  in  love,  the  instrument  fell  out  of  his  hand,  and 
he  himself  fell  down  the  stairs  and  broke  his  neck. 

Bayle  has  refuted  both  these  stories,  and  assigned 
good  reasons  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  sole  cause  of 
Politian*s  untimely  death,  was  the  grief  he  had  con- 
ceived for  the  decay  of  the  house  of  Medicis,  to  which 
he  had  great  obligations. 

CHAP.  LXIL 

The  several  writers  herein  before  enumerated,  and 
mentioned  to  have  lived  after  the  time  of  Boetius, 
were  of  liberal  professions,  being  either  ecclesiastics, 
lawyers,  physicians,  or  general  scholars  :  ^neverthe- 
less there  was  a  certain  uniformity  in  their  manner 
of  treating  the  subject  of  music,  that  seemed  to 
preclude  all  theoretic  improvement.  Boetius  had 
collected  and  wrought  into  his  work  the  principal 
doctrines  of  the  ancients;  he  had  given  a  general 
view  of  the  several  opinions  that  had  prevailed 
amongst  them,  and  had  adopted  such  as  he  thought 
had  the  most  solid  foundation  in  reason  and  ex- 
periment The  accuracy  with  which  he  wrote, 
and  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of 
learning,  induced  an  almost  implicit  acquiescence 
in  his  authority. 

Tliis  was  one  reason  why  the  succeeding  writers 
looked  no  farther  backward  than  to  the  time  of  Boetius 
for  their  intelligence  in  harmonics ;  but  there  was 
another,  which,  had  their  inclination  been  ever  so 
strong  to  trace  the  principles  of  the  science  to  their 
source,  must  have  checked  it,  and  that  was  a  general 
ignorance  throughout  the  western  empire  of  the  Greek 
language.  The  consequence  hereof  was,  that  of  the 
many  treatises  on  music  which  were  written  between 
the  end  of  the  sixth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  if  we  except  such  as  treated  of  the  scale  as 
reformed  by  Guido,  the  ecclesiastical  tones,  and  the 
Cantus  Mensurabilis,  the  far  greater  part  were  ^ut  so 
many  commentaries  on  the  five  books  De  Musica  of 
Boetius  :  and  this  almost  impossibility  of  farther 
explaining  the  theory  of  the  science  was  so  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  that  of  the  candidates  for 
academical  honours,  the  principal  qualifications  re- 
quired were  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  doctrines. 

But  though  all  improvements  in  the  Theory  of 
music  may  seem  to  have  been  at  a  stand  during  this 
period  of  five  centuries,  or  a  longer,  for  it  may  be 
extended  backward  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  it  is'suf- 
ficiently  clear  that  it  fiared  otherwise  with  the  Practice. 
Guido,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  read  the 
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Greek  writers,  effected  a  very  important  reformation 
of  the  scale ;  and,  by  an  invention  perfectly  new, 
facilitated  the  practice  of  singing  with  truth  and  cer- 
tainty. Some  add  that  he  was  also  the  inventor  of 
music  in  consonance ;  but  of  this  the  evidence  is  not 
so  clear  as  to  preclude  all  doubt  Franco  invented, 
and  De  Muris  and  others  perfected,  the  Cantus  Men- 
surabilis ;  and  these  improvements  were  of  a  nature 
so  important,  that  they  extended  themselves  to  every 
country  where  the  practice  of  music  prevailed,  and 
in  short  pervaded  the  whole  civilized  world. 

As  to  the  science  of  harmonics,  it  had  retreated  to 
that  part  of  the  world,  which,  upon  the  irruption  of 
the  Goths  into  Europe,  became  Uie  seat  of  literature, 
Constantinople ;  thither  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
the  several  works  of  Aristoxenus,  Euclid,  and  other 
ancient  harmonicians,  perhaps  the  only  remaining 
books  on  the  subject  that  escaped  the  wreck  of  learn- 
ing, were  carried ;  and  these  were  the  foundation  of 
that  constitution,  which  we  are  expressly  told  came 
from  the  East,  Uie  ecclesiastical  tones.  It  does  not 
indeed  appear  that  the  science  received  any  consider- 
able improvement  from  this  recess,  since  of  the  few 
books  written  during  it,  the  greater  part  are  abridg- 
ments, or  at  best  but  commentaries  on  the  more 
ancient  writers ;  and  of  this  the  treatises  of  Marcianus 
Capella,  Censorinus,  Porphyry,  and  Manuel  Bryen- 
nius,  are  a  proof,  and  indeed  the  almost  impossibility 
of  any  such  improvement  after  Ptolemy  is  apparent ; 
for  before  his  time  the  enarmonic  and  chromatic 
genera  were  grown  into  disuse,  and  only  one  species 
of  the  diatonic  genus  remained :  nay,  it  is  evident 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  writings,  and  the  pains 
he  has  taken  to  explain  them,  that  the  doctrine  both 
of  the  genera  and  of  the  modes  was  involved  in  great 
obscurity :  if  this  was  the  case  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  the  year  139,  and  the 
practice  of  music  had  undergone  so  great  a  change 
as  arose  from  the  reduction  of  the  genera  with  their 
several  species  to  one  or  two  at  most,  and  the  loss  of 
the  modes,  all  that  the  ancients  had  taught  became 
mere  history ;  and  the  utmost  that  could  be  expected 
from  a  set  of  men  who  lived  at  the  distance  of  some 
centuries  from  the  latest  of  them,  was  that  they  should 
barely  understand  their  doctrines. 

All  Theoretic  improvement  being  thus  at  a  stand, 
we  are  not  to  wonder  if  the  endeavours  of  mankind 
were  directed  to  the  establishment  and  cultivation  of 
a  new  Practice;  and  that  these  endeavours  were 
vigorously  exerted,  we  need  no  other  proof  than  the 
zeal  of  the  ancient  Greek  fathers  to  introduce  music 
into  the  service  of  the  church,  the  institution  of  the 
ecclesiastical  tones,  the  reformation  of  the  scale,  and 
the  invention  of  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis. 

The  migration  of  learning  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  is  an  event  too  important  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  historians.  Some  have  asserted  that  the 
foundation  of  the  musical  practice  now  in  use  was 
laid  by  certain  Greeks,  who,  upon  the  sacking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  under  Mahomet  the 
Great,  in  1453,  *  retired  from  that  scene  of  horror 

*  This  Important  event  eave  rite  to  a  proverbial  expression,  usually 
applied  to  persons  that  suddenly  became  rich :  '  He  hath  been  at  the 
sa'^lclnf^  of  Constantinople.'  Sir  Paul  Rycaut's  liisiory  of  the  Turlu, 
▼ol.  I.  pag.  236. 


and  desolation,  and  settled  at  Rome,  and  other  cities 
of  Italy.  To  this  purpose  Mons.  Bourdelot,  the 
author  of  Histoire  Musique  et  ses  Eifets,  in  four  small 
tomes,  relates  that  certain  ingenious  Greeks  who  had 
escaped  from  the  sacking  of  Constantinople,  brought 
the  polite  arts,  and  particularly  music,  into  Italy : 
for  this  assertion  no  authority  is  cited,  and  though 
recognized  by  the  late  reverend  and  learned  Dr. 
Brown,  it  seems  to  rest  solely  on  the  credit  of  an 
author,  who,  by  a  strange  abuse  of  the  appellation, 
has  called  that  a  history,  which  is  at  best  but  an  inju- 
dicious collection  of  unauthenticated  anecdotes  and 
trifling  memoirs. 

To  ascertain  precisely  the  circumstances  attending 
the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  writings  of  such  men  as  have  given  a  par- 
ticular relation  of  that  great  event ;  and  by  these  it 
will  appear,  that  before  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
divers  learned  Greeks  settled  in  Italy,  and  became 
public  teachers  of  the  Greek  language;  and  that 
Dante,  Boccace,  and  Petrarch,  all  of  whom  flourished 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  availed  themselves  of  their 
instructions,  and  co-operated  with  them  in  their  en- 
deavours to  make  it  generally  understood.  The  most 
eminent  of  these  were  Leontius  Pilatus,  Emanuel 
Chrysoloras,  Theodorus  Gaza,  Georgius  Trapezuntius, 
and  cardinal  Bessarion.  To  these,  at  the  distance  of 
an  hundred  years,  succeeded  Joannes  Argyropylus, 
Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  and  many  others,  whose 
lives  and  labours  have  been  sufficientl  v  celebrated.! 

It  no  where  appears  that  any  of  these  men  were 
skilled  in  music ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  in  gene- 
ral to  have  been  grammarians,  historians,  and  divines, 
fraught  with  that  kind  of  erudition  which  became 
men  who  professed  to  be  the  restorers  of  ancient 
learning.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
practice  of  music  had  so  far  flourished  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  world,  as  to  qualify  anv  of  them  to  become 
public  teachers  of  the  science,  it  is  true  that  music 
had  been  introduced  by  St.  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and 
others  of  the  Greek  fathers,  into  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  that  the  emperor  Constandne  had  sent 
an  organ  as  a  present  to  Pepin  king  of  France  ;  but 
it  is  as  true  that  all  the  great  improvements  in  the  art 
were  made  at  home.  Pope  Gregory  improved  upon 
the  Ambrosian  chant,  and  established  the  eight  eccle- 
siastical tones ;  Guido  reformed  the  scale,  and  Franco 
invented  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis ;  and  the  very  term 
Contrapunto  bespeaks  it  to  have  sprung  from  Italy. 

From  these  premises  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
it  was  not  a  Practice  more  refined  than  that  in  general 
use,  nor  an  improved  Theory  which  these  persons 
brought  from  Constantinople,  but  tiiat  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  ancient  Greek  harmonicians,  together  with 

4  Bayle  has  given  a  particular  account  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
them,  as  namely  cardinal  Bessarion,  and  a  few  others ;  but  a  summary  of 
their  lives,  and  a  history  of  that  important  sera  is  contained  In  a  valuable 
work  of  Dr.  Humphrey  Hody,  lately  published  by  Dr.  Samuel  Jebb,  en. 
titled  '  De  Oraecis  illustribus  Linguae  Graecs  Llterarumque  Humaniorum 
'  Instauratoribus.'  The  names  of  the  persons  chiefly  celebrated  in  this 
work,  besides  those  above-mentioned,  are  Nicolaus  Secundinus,  Joannes 
Andronicus  Callistus,  Tranquillus  Andronicus,  Georgius  Christonymus. 
Joannes  Polo.  Constantinus  Lascaris,  Michael  Marullus,  Maitilius  Rhal< 
lus,  Marcus  Musurus,  Angelus  Calabnu,  Nicolaus  Sophianus,  Georgius 
Alexander,  Joannes  Moschus,  Demetrius  Moschus,  Emanuel  Adramyi> 
tenus,  Zacharias  Caliergus,  Nicolaus  Blastus,  Aristobulus  Apostoliusi 
Demetrius  Ducas,  Nicetas  Phaustus,  Justinus  Corcyraeus,  Nicolaut 
Petrus,  Antonlus  Kparchas,  Matthaeus  Avarius,  Hermodorus  Za^ynthiu». 
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Buch  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  enabled  the 
professors  of  music  in  Italy  and  other  countries  to 
understand  and  profit  by  their  writings,  is  the  ground 
of  that  obligation  which  music  in  particular  owes  them. 

The  probability  of  this  conjecture  will  farther  ap- 
pear when  we  reflect  on  the  opinion  which  the  Italians 
entertain  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  music  in  Europe, 
and  that  is,  that  Guido  for  the  practice,  and  Fran- 
chinus  for  the  theory,  were  the  fathers-  of  modern 
music.  How  well  founded  that  opinion  is  with  respect 
to  the  latter  of  these  two,  will  appear  from  the  account 
of  him  which  will  shortly  hereafter  be  given,  and  from 
the  following  view  of  the  state  of  music  in  those 
countries,  that  made  the  greatest  advances  as  well  in 
scientific  as  literary  improvements. 

It  seems  that  before  the  time  of  Franchinus  the 
teachers  of  music  in  Italy  were  the  monks,  and  the 
Provencal  musars,  violars,  &c.,  the  former  may  be 
supposed  to  have  taught,  as  well  as  they  were  able, 
the  general  principles  of  harftiony,  as  also  the  method 
of  singing  the  divine  offices,  and  the  latter  the  use  of 
instruments :  it  seems  also  that  about  the  middle  of 
the  fWteenth  centunr  the  Jews  were  great  professors 
of  music,  for  by  a  law  of  Venice,  made  in  the  year 
1443,  it  appears  that  one  of  their  chief  employments 
at  that  time  was  the  teaching  children  to  sing ;  and 
they  are  thereby  expressly  forbidden  to  continue  it, 
under  severe  penalties. 

In  France  it  is  observable,  that  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Guidons  system  into  that  kingdom,  the  progress 
of  music  was  remarkably  slow;  one  improvement 
however  seems  to  have  had  its  rise  in  that  country, 
namely,  Fauxbourdon,  or  what  we  in  England  were 
used  to  term  Faburden,  the  hint  whereof  was  probably 
taken  from  the  Comamusa  or  bagpipe ;  and  of  this 
kind  of  accompanyment  the  French  were  so  extremely 
fond,  that  they  rejected  the  thought  of  any  other ; 
nay,  they  persisted  in  their  attachment  to  it  after  the 
science  had  arrived  to  a  considerable  degree  of  per- 
fection in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  Germany  the  improvements  in  music  kept  nearly 
an  even  pace  with  those  in  Italy.  Indeed  they  were 
but  very  few ;  they  consisted  solely  in  the  formation 
of  new  melodies  subject  to  the  tonic  laws,  adapted  to 
the  hymns,  and  other  church  offices,  which  were 
innumerable  ;  but  the  disgusting  uniformity  of  these 
lefl  very  little  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  inventive 
faculty :  *  the  Germans  indeed  appear  to  have  attained 
to  great  perfection  in  the  use  of  the  organ  so  early  as 
the  year  1480 ;  for  we  are  told  that  in  that  year  a 
German,  named  Bemhard,  invented  the  Pedal ;  from 
whence  it  should  seem  that  he  had  entertain^  con- 
ceptions of  a  fuller  harmony  than  could  be  produced 
from  that  instrument  by  the  touch  of  the  fingers  alone. 
This  fact  seems  to  agree  but  ill  with  Morley's  opinion, 
that  before  the  time  of  Franchinus  there  was  no  such 

•  Boardelot  relates  that  the  intercourse  hetwean  the  French  and 
Italians  during  the  relRns  of  Charles  VIII.,  Lewis  XII..  and  Francis  I., 
and  afterwards  in  the  time  of  Queen  Catherine  de  Medicis,  who  was  in 
every  respect  an  Italian,  contributed  greatly  to  refine  the  French  music ; 
and  brought  it  to  a  near  resemblance  with  that  of  Italy ;  but  that  many 
of  the  churches  in  France  had  gone  so  fsr  as  to  constitute  bands  of  mu- 
sicians to  add  to  the  solemnity,  but  that  sfter  some  years  they  were 
dismissed.  The  chapter  of  Paris  entertained  a  disUke  of  them ;  and  by 
oertain  capitulary  resolutions  made  in  the  year  1646,  ordained  that  the 
Vanxbourdon  should  be  revived ;  and  of  this  kind  of  harmony,  simple 
and  limited  as  it  is,  the  French  are  even  at  this  day  remaikably  food. 


thing  as  music  in  parts ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
conjecture  of  his,  the  evidence  that  music  in  conso- 
nance, of  some  kind  or  other,  was  known  at  least  as 
far  back,  in  point  of  time,  as  the  invention  of  the 
organ,  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  indeed  the 
form  and  mechanism  of  the  instrument  do  little  less 
than  demonstrate  it.  How  and  in  what  manner  the 
organ  was  used  in  the  accompanyment  of  divine 
service  it  is  very  difficult  to  say ;  some  intimations 
of  its  general  use  are  nevertheless  contained  in  the 
Micrologus  of  Guido,  and  these  lead  to  an  opinion 
that  although  the  singing  of  the  church  offices  was 
unisonous,  allowing  for  the  difference  between  the 
voices  of  the  boys  and  men  employed  therein,  yet 
that  the  accompanyment  thereof  might  be  sympho- 
niac,  and  contain  in  it  those  consonances  which  no 
musician  could  possibly  be  ignorant  of  in  theory,  and 
which  in  practice  it  n^ust  have  been  impossible  to 
avoid. 

Of  Franchinus,  of  whom  such  frequent  mention 
has  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  work,  of  his 
labours  to  cultivate  the  science  of  harmony,  and  of 
the  several  valuable  treatises  by  him  compiled  from 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  then  lately  in- 
troduced into  Italy,  the  following  is  an  account, 
extracted  immediately  from  his  own  works,  and  those 
of  contemporary  authors. 

Franchinus  Gaffurius,  sumamed  Laudensis,  from 
Lodi,  a  town  in  the  Milanese,  where  he  was  born, 
was  a  professor  of,  and  a  very  learned  and  elaborate 
writer  on  music,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was 
bom  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
1451,  and  was  the  son  of  one  Betino,  of  the  town  of 
Bergamo,  a  soldier  by  profession,  and  Catherina 
flxaraga  his  wife.  We  are  told  that  while  he  was 
yet  a  boy  he  was  initiated  into  the  service  of  the 
church ;  from  whence  perhaps  nothing  more  is  to  be 
inferred  than  that  he  assisted  in  the  choral  service. 
His  youth  was  spent  in  a  close  application  to  learn- 
ing ;  and  upon  his  attainment  of  the  sacerdotal  dig- 
nity, he  addicted  himself  with  the  greatest  assiduity 
to  the  study  of  music.  His  first  tutor  was  Johannes 
Godendach,  a  Carmelite ;  having  acquired  under  him 
a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  science,  he  left 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  went  to  his  father  then 
at  Mantua,  and  in  the  service  of  the  marquis  Ludo- 
vico  Gonzaga.  Here  tor  two  years  he  closely  applied 
himself  day  and  night  to  study,  during  which  time 
he  composed  many  tracts  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  music.  From  Mantua  he  moved  to  Verona,  and 
commenced  professor  of  music :  there,  though  he 
taught  publicly  for  a  number  of  years,  he  found 
leisure  and  opportunity  for  the  making  large  collec- 
tions relative  to  that  science,  and  composed  a  work 
intitled  Musica  Institutionis  Collocutiones,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  printed,  unless, 
as  is  hereafter  suggested,  it  might  be  published 
mider  a  different  title.  The  great  reputation  he  had 
acquired  at  Verona  procured  him  an  invitation  from 
Prospero  Adomi  to  settle  at  Genoa :  his  stay  there 
was  but  short,  for  about  a  year  after  his  removal 
thither,  his  patron  being  expelled  by  Baptista  Cam- 
pofragoso  and  Giovanni  Gideazzo,  dukes  of  Milan, 
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he  fixed  his  reeidence  at  Naples;  in  that  city  he 
found  many  muBicians  who  were  held  in  great  estima- 
tion, namely,  Johannis  Tinctor,  Gulielmus  Garneriiis, 
BeruarduB  Hyeart,  and  others,  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  friend  and  townsman  Philipinns  Bononius,  who 
then  held  a  considerable  employment  in  that  city, 
Franchinus  maintained  a  public  disputation  against 
them.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  written  his  Theo- 
ricnm  Opus  Musicse  Discipline,  a  most  ingenious 
work;  but  the  pestilence  breaking  out  in  the  city, 
which,  to  complete  its  calamity,  was  engaged  m 
a  bloody  war  with  the  Turks,  who  had  ravaged  the 
country  of  Apulia,  and  taken  the  city  of  Otranto; 
he  returned  to  Lodi,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Monti- 
cello,  in  the  territory  of  Cremona,  being  invited  to 
settle  there  by  Carolo  Pallavicini,  the  bishop  of  that 
city.  During  his  stay  there,  which  was  three  years, 
he  taught  music  to  the  youth  of  the  place,  and  began 
his  Practica  Music®  utriusque  Cantus,  which  was 
printed  first  at  Milan,  in  1496,  again  at  Brescia  in 
1497,  and  last  at  Venice  in  1512.  Being  prevailed 
on  by  the  entreaties  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bergamo, 
and  the  offer  of  a  large  stipend,  he  removed  thither ; 
but  a  war  breaking  out  between  them  and  the  duke 
of  Milan,  he  was  necessitated  to  return  home.  There 
he  stayed  not  long,  for  Romanus  Bamus,  a  canon  of 
Lodi,  a  man  of  great  power,  as  he  exercised  the 
pastoral  authority  in  the  absence  of  the  archbishop 
of  Milan,  incited  by  the  fame  of  his  learning  and 
abilities  as  a  public  instructor,  in  the  year  1484 
invited  him  to  settle  there ;  and  such  are  we  told 
was  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
greatest  men  there,  that  by  the  free  consent  of  the 
chief  of  the  palace,  and  without  any  rival,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Milan.  How  much  he  improved  music 
there  by  study  and  by  his  lectures,  the  number  of 
his  disciples,  and  the  suffrage  of  the  citizens  are  said 
to  have  afforded  an  ample  testimony :  besides  the  two 
works  above-mentioned,  he  wrote  also  a  treatise  en- 
titled Angelicum  ac  divinum  Opus  Musicas  Franchini 
Gafurii  Laudensis  Regii  Musici,  Ecclesissque  Medio- 
lanensis  Phonasci :  Matema  Lingua  scriptum.  From 
several  circumstances  attending  its  publication,  parti- 
cularly that  of  its  being  written  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  no 
other  than  the  Musicaa  Institutionis  CoUocutiones, 
mentioned  above ;  and  that  it  contains  in  substance 
the  lectures  which  he  read  to  his  scholars  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  as  public  professor.  Last 
of  all,  and  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  he 
wrote  a  treatise  De  Harmonia  Musicorum  Instrumen- 
torum,  at  the  end  whereof  is  an  eulogium  on  Fran- 
chinus and  his  writings  by  Pantaleone  Meleguli  of 
Lodi,  from  which  this  account  is  for  the  most  part 
taken.  Besides  the  pains  he  took  in  composing  the 
works  above-mentioned,  not  being  acquainted,  as  we 
may  imagine,  with  the  Greek  language,  he  at  a  great 
expense  procured  to  be  translated  into  Latin  the 
harmonical  treatises  of  many  of  the  more  ancient 
writers,  namely,  Aristides  Quintilianus,  Manuel  Bry- 
ennius,  Ptolemy,  and  Bacchius  Senior.  The  author 
above-cited,  who  seems  to  have  been  well  acqutinted 


with  him,  and  to  manifest  an  excusable  partiality  for 
his  memory,  has  borne  a  very  honourable  testimony 
to  his  character ;  for,  besides  applauding  him  for  the 
services  he  had  done  the  science  of  music  by  his 
great  learning  and  indefatigable  industry,  he  is  very 
explicit  in  declaring  him  to  have  been  a  virtuous 
and  good  man.  The  time  of  his  death  is  no  where 
precisely  ascertained;  but  in  his  latter  years  he 
became  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Giovanni 
Spataro,  professor  of  music  at  Bologna ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  apology  of  Franchinus  against  this 
his  adversary  was  written  and  published  in  the  year 
1520,  so  that  he  must  have  lived  at  least  to  the  age 
of  seventy. 

After  having  said  thus  much,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the  writings  of 
so  considerable  a  man  as  Gaffurius ;  and  first  of  the 
Theorica:  it  is  dedicated  to  the  famous  Ludovico 
Sforza,  governor  of  Mihin,  the  same  probably  with 
him  of  that  name  mentioned  by  Philip  de  Comines ; 
it  is  divided  into  five  books,  and  was  printed  first  at 
Naples  in  1480,  and  again  at  Milan,  in  1492. 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  doctrines  taught  in^this 
work,  the  Theorica  Musicae  of  Franchinus,  are  the 
same  with  those  delivered  by  Boetius.  Indeed  the 
greater  part  appears  to  be  an  abridgement  of  Boetius 
de  Musica,  with  an  addition  of  Guide's  method  of 
solmisation;  for  which  reason,  and  because  copious 
extracts  from  this  latter  work  have  been  already 
given,  and  Guide's  invention  has  been  explained  in 
his  own  words,  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  be  more 
particular  in  the  present  account  of  it 

The  treatise  entitled  Practica  Musica  utriusque 
Cantus,  so  called  because  the  purpose  of  it  is  to 
declare  the  nature  of  both  the  plain  and  mensurable 
cantus,  is  of  a  kind  as  different  from  the  former  as 
its  title  imports  it  to  be.  For,  without  entering  at 
all  into  the  theory  of  the  science,  the  author  with 
great  perspicuity  teaches  the  elements  of  music,  and 
^e  practice  of  singing,  agreeable  to  the  method 
invented  by  Guide,  the  rules  of  the  Cantus  Men- 
surabilis,  the  nature  of  counterpoint,  and,  lastly,  the 
proportions  as  they  refer  to  mensurable  music ;  and 
this  in  a  manner  that  shews  him  to  have  been 
a  thorough  master  of  his  subject  But  perhaps  there 
is  no  part  of  the  Practica  Musicse  more  curious  than 
that  formula  of  the  Ecdesiastical  Tones  contained 
in  the  first  book  of  it,  and  which  is  inserted  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work.* 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  this 
work  of  Franchinus,  the  author  treats  of  the  several 
kinds  of  metre  in  the  words  following : — 

*  The  poets  and  musicians  in  times  past,  maturely 

*  The  extract  above  refened  to  eontabit  perhape  the  meet  ancient  and 
authentic  fonnula  of  the  tones  extant,  and  must  therefore  be  deemed  a 
great  euriotity.  Rousseau  says  of  plain-chant  hi  general,  that  it  la  a 
precious  relique  of  antiquity:  this  might  be  said  supposing  the  tones  to 
be  no  older  than  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose ;  but  it  is  certain  that  if  they 
ara  not  the  modes  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  oonseqnentiy  more  ancient 
by  a  thousand  years/ they  resemble  them  so  nearly,  that  they  may  well 
be  taken  for  the  same,  and  therefore  are  an  object  of  still  greater  vene. 
ration.  With  respect  to  their  use  at  present,  it  Is  true  that  they  make  no 
part  of  divine  service  in  the  churches  of  the  Eeformed.  but  in  that  of 
Rome  they  are  still  preserved,  and  are  daily  to  be  heard  in  Sngland  tn 
the  chapels  of  the  ambassadors  item  Roman  Catholic  princes.  From  all 
vrhich  considerations  it  cannot  but  be  wished  that  the  integrity  of  them 
may  be  preserved ;  and  to  this  end  nothing  can  be  more  oondodve  than 
an  authentic  designatloa  tf  them  Mveially,  and  aucb  that  iMcalnbefiMtt 
glvan  ia  sun^oaad  to  be 
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*  considering  the  time  of  every  word,  placed  a  long 

*  or  a  short  mark  over  each,  wherehy  each  syllable 

*  was  denoted  to  be  either  long  or  short ;  wherefore 

*  over  a  short  syllable  they  affixed  a  measure  of  one 
*time,  and  over  a  long  one  the  quantity  of  two 
'  times ;  whence  it  is  clear  that  the  short  syllable 
'was  found  out  before  the  long,  as  Diomedes  the 
'grammarian  testifies,  for  one  was  prior  to  two. 
'They  account  a  syllable  to  be  short,  either  in  its 
'  own  nature,  or  in  respect  to  its  position ;  they  also 
'  make  some  syllables  to  be  common ;  as  when  they 
'  are  naturally  short  and  a  liquid  follows  a  mute,  as 

*  in  "  tenebrse  patris.**  This  appears  as  well  among 
'  the  Greek  as  the  Latin  poets ;  and  these  syllables 

*  are  indifferently  measured,  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
'  sometimes  short,  and  at  other  times  long ;  and  thus 
'  they  constructed  every  kind  of  verse  by  a  mixture 

*  of  different  feet,  and  these  feet  were  made  up  of 

*  different  times ;  for  the  Dactyl,  that  I  may  mention 
'the  quantities  of  some  of  them,  contained  three 
'  syllables,'  the  first  whereof  was  long,  and  the  other 
'two  short,  as  "armiger,  principis;"  it  therefore 
'  consisted  of  four  times.  The  Spondee  has  also  four 
'times,  but  disposed  into  two  long  syllables,  as 
"  fsslix,  sestas."  The  Iambus,  called  the  quick  foot, 
'has  three  times,  drawn  out  on  two  syllables,  the 
'  one  long  and  the  other  short,  as  Musa.  The  Ana- 
'pestus,  by  the  Greeks  called  also  Antidactylus, 
'  because  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  Dactyl,  consists  of 

three  syllables,  the  two  first  whereof  are  short,  and 

the  last  long,  as  "  pietas,  erato."     The  Pyrrhichius 

'of  two   short  syllables,  as  "Miser,  pater."     The 

'Tribrachus  contains  three  short   syllables,  as  "Do- 

*  minus."  The  Amphibrachus  has  also  three,  the  first 
'short,  the  second  long,  and  the  third  short,  as 
"  Carina."  The  Creticus,  or  Amphiacrus,  consists 
'  likewise  of  three  syllables;  the  first  long,  the  second 
'  short,  and  the  third  long,  as  "  insula."  The  Bac- 
'  chins  also  has  three  syllables,  the  first  short,  and  the 
'other  two  long,  as  "Achates  et  Ulixes."     The 

*  ProceleumaticuB,  agreeing  chiefly  with  Lyric  verse, 
'has  four  short  syllables,  as  "avicula."  The  Dis- 
'  pendens  was  composed  of  eight  times  and  four  long 
'  syllables,  as  "  Oratores."  The  Coriambus  consisted 
'  also  of  four  syllables,  the  first  long,  the  two  follow- 
'  ing  short,  and  the  last  long,  as  "  armipotens."  The 
'Biiambus  had  four  lullabies,  the  first  short,  the 
'  second  long,  the  third  short,  and  the  fourth  long, 
'  as  "  Propinquitas."  The  Epitritus,  or  Hippius,  as  it 
'  is  called  by  Diomedes,  was  fourfold ;  the  first  kind 
'  consisted  of  four  syllables,  the  first  whereof  was 
'short,  the  other  three  long;  and  it  comprehended 
'  seven  times,  as  "  sacerdotes."  The  second  Epitri- 
'  tus  had  four  syllables,  the  second  whereof  was  short, 
'  and  all  the  rest  long,  as  "  conditores."  The  third 
'  Epitritus  contained  four  syllables,  the  third  whereof 
'  was  short  and  all  the  rest  long,  as  "  Demosthenes." 
'  The  fourth  Epitritus  was  formed  also  of  four  sylla- 
'  bles,  the  last  whereof  was  short,  and  the  three  first 
'  long,  as  "Fesceninus."  Some  of  these  are  supposed 
'to  be  simple,  as  the  Spondeus  and  Iambus,  and 
'  others  compoimd,  as  the  Dispondeus  and  Biiambus. 

*  Diomedes  and  Aristides,  in  tihe  first  book,  and  St 


'Augustine,  have  explained  them  all.  Musicians 
'  have  invented  certain  characters  with  fit  and  proper 
'  names,  by  means  whereof,  the  diversity  ot  measured 
'  times  being  previously  understood,  they  are  able  to 
'  form  any  Cantus,  in  the  same  manner  as  verse  is 

*  made  from  different  feet  Philosophers  think  that 
'  the  measure  of  short  time  ought  to  be  adjusted  by 
'the  equable  motions  of  the  pulse,  comparing  the 
'  Arsis  and  Thesis  with  the  Diastole  and  Stole.  In 
'  the  measure  of  every  pulse  the  Diastole  signifies 
'  dilatation,  and  the  Stole  contraction. 

'  The  poets  have  an  Arsis  and  Thesis,  that  is  an 
'  elevation  and  deposition  of  their  feet  according  to 
'  the  passions ;  and  they  use  these  in  reciting,  that 
'  the  verse  may  strike  the  ear  and  soften  the  mind. 
'  The  connexion  of  the  words  is  regulated  according 
'  to  the  nature  of  the  verse ;  so  that  the  very  texture 
'of  the  verse  will  introduce  such  numbers  as  are 
'proper  to  it.  Rythmus,  in  tlie  opinion  of  Quin- 
'  tilian,  consists  in  the  measures  of  times ;  and  I  con- 
'  ceive  time  to  be  the  measure  of  syllables.  But  Bede, 
'in  his  treatise  concerning  figures  and  metres,  has 
'  interpreted  Eythmus  to  be  a  modulated  composition, 

*  not  formed  in  any  metrical  ratio  but  to  be  deter- 
'  mined  by  the  ear,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  judge 
'  of  the  verses  of  the  common  poets.  Yet  we  some- 
'  times  meet  with  Rythmi  not  regulated  by  any  art, 
'  but  proceeding  from  the  sound  or  modulation  itself; 
'  these  the  common  poets  form  naturally,  whereas  the 
'  Rythmi  of  the  learned  are  constructed  by  the  rules 
'  of  art  The  Greeks  assert  that  Rythmus  consists 
'in  the  Arsis  and  Thesis,  and  that  sort  of  time 
'  which  some  call  vacant  or  free.  Aristoxenus  says 
'  it  is  time  divided  numerically ;  and,  according  to 
'  Nicomachus,  it  is  a  regulated  composition  of  times ; 
'but  it  is  not  our  business  to  prescribe  rules  and 
'  canons,  for  we  leave  to  the  poets  that  which  pro- 
'perly  belongs  to  them;  yet  it  were  to  be  wished 
'  that  they  who  make  verses  had  good  ears,  whereby 
'  they  might  attain  a  metrical  elegance  in  poetry.* 

CHAP.  LXIIL 

In  the  second  chapter  Franchinus  treats  of  the 
characters  used  to  denote  the  different  measures  of 
time  in  the  words  following : — 

'  The  measure  of  .time  is  the  disposition  of  the 
'  quantity  of  each  character.     Every  commensurable 

*  description  is  denoted  either  by  characters  or  pauses; 
'the  Greeks  in  their  Rythmus  used  the  following, 
'  viz.,  for  the  breve  aiH^  for  the  long  of  two  times 

'  £^,  for  that  of  three  times  \^  for  that  of  four 

*  times  W/^  for  that  of  five  times  W  ^     To  express 

'the  Arsis  they  added  a  point  to  each  charactei; 

'thus  £i£;,  V/^«     The  Thesis  was  understood  by 

'the  simple  character,  without  any  such  addition. 
'  As  to  the  consonant  intentions,  such  as  the  diates- 
^saronic,  diapentic,  diapasonic,  and  the  rest,  they 
'  were  expressed  by  certain  characters,  which  I  pur- 
'  posely  omit^  as  being  foreign  to  the  present  practice. 
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*  The  mufiicians  of  this  day  express  the  measure  of 
'  one  time  by  a  square  filled  up  m  ;  that  of  two, 
'called  a  long,  by  a  square  with  a  stroke  on  the 
'right  side,  either  ascending  or  descending,  which 
'stroke  was  four  times  as  long  as  one  side  of  the 
'square.  Some  however,  because  of  the  deformity 
'arising  from  the  too  great  length  of  the  stroke, 
'  made  it  equal  in  length  to  only  Uiree  times  the  side 
'of  the  square,  and  others  made  it  but  twice,  thus 

n .    The  long  of  three  times  was  expressed  also 

'  by  a  square  and  a  stroke,  but  with  this  diversity, 

'  one  third  of  its  body  was  white  or  open,  thus  ^H 

'  or  thus  ^"H  .    The  long  of  four  times  was  signified 

'  by  a  full  quadrangle  with  a  stroke,  the  body  where- 
'  of  was  double  in  length  to  its  height  .M  ;  and  this 

'was  called  a  double  long.  The  triple  long  had 
'  a  square  oi  triple  extension  jpi^  ,  and  contained  six 

'  times.  There  were  also  characters  that  comprehended 
'  in  them  several  longs,  each  of  which  was  distin- 

'guished  by  a  single  stroke  thus  nWffl*    Those 

*  that  came  afterwards,  subverting  the  order  of  these 
'  characters,  described  the  marks  open,  having  many 
'  short  squares  in  one  body,  thus  I '  ■  ■  | .  They 
'  also  marked  the  long  conjoined  with  the  breve,  and 
'  the  breve  with  the  long,  in  one  and  the  same  figure 

*  thus  1 '  I   '  t    .    But  as  these  latter  characters  are 

'now  disused,  we  will  leave  them,  and  speak  con- 
'  cerning  those  by  which  the  fashion  and  practice  of 
'  those  latter  days  may  be  known  to  one.' 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  what  the  author  calls 
the  five  essential  characters,  in  the  following  words : — 

'  A  character  is  a  mark  used  to  signify  either  the 
'  continuance  or  the  privation  of  sound ;  for  tacitur- 
'  nity  may  as  well  be  the  subject  of  measure  as  sound 
'  itself.  The  measures  of  taciturnity  are  called  pauses, 
'  and  of  these  some  are  short  and  others  long. 

'  Musicians  have  ascribed  to  the  breve  the  character 
'  of  a  square  Q,  which  they  call  also  a  time,  as  it 
'  expresses  the  measure  of  one  time.  The  long  they 
'signified  by  a  square,  having  on  the  right  side 
'a  stroke  either  upwards  or  downwards,  in  length 

'  equal  to  four  times  the  side  of  the  square,  thus  R ; 

'  it  was  called  also  the  double  breve ;  but  the  writers 
'  of  music  for  the  most  part  make  this  stroke  without 
'  regard  to  any  proportion.  Again  they  divided  the 
'  square  of  the  breves  diagonally  into  two  equal  parts, 

'  in  this  manner  |\|,  and  joined  to  it  another  triangle, 

'they  turned  the  angles  upwards  and  downwards 
'  thus  0  and  called  the  character  thus  formed  a  semi- 
'  breve,  and  gave  to  it  half  the  quantity  of  the  breve.* 
'  Lastly,  those  of  latter  days  gave  the  measure  of 
'  one  time  to  a  semibreve,  comprehending  in  it  the 
'  Diastole  and  the  Systole  ;f  and  as  the  Diastole  and 

*  Pnmctafnus,  In  hli  Angelioum  et  dfrlnam  Opus,  tract  III.  cu^  i 
resembles  this  character  to  a  grain  of  barley.  And  here  it  may  be  noted 
that  his  account  of  the  invention  of  the  characters  used  in  mensurable 
music  is  much  more  probable  than  that  of  ViosDtino,  pag.  219,  of  this 
work,  which  though  ingenious  is  fanciful. 

t  This  observation  of  Fraachlnut  is  worUiy  of  xamembnoce^  ion  noi- 


Systole,  or  Arsis  and  Thesis,  whicb  are  the  least 
measure  of  the  pulse,  are  considered  as  the  measure 
of  one  time,  so  also  is  the  semibreve,  which,  in 
respect  of  its  measure,  coincides  exactly  with  the 
measure  of  the  pulse;  and  as  they  considered  the 
measure  of  the  Diastole  or  Systole,  or  of  the  Arsis 
or  Thesis  as  the  measure  of  the  shortest  duration 
in  metrical  sound,  they  gave  to  the  character  which 
denoted  it,  the  name  of  Minim,  and  described  it  by 
a  semibreve,  with  a  stroke  proceeding  either  up- 
wards or  downwards  from  one  of  its  angles  thus 

1  or  thus  ?. 

'  The  short  character,  consisting  of  one  time,  and 
the  long  of  two  times,  are  termed  the  elementary 
characters  of  measurable  sound,  and  their  quantities 
answer  to  the  just  and  concinnous  intervals,  or  rather 
the  integral  parts  of  a  tone ;  for  according  to  Aris- 
tides  and  Anselm,  the  tone  is  capable  of  a  division 
into  four  of  these  diesis,  which  are  termed  enar- 
monic,  and  answerable  to  this  division  the  long  is 
divided  into  four  semibreves,  and  the  breve  into  . 
four  minims,  as  if  one  proceeded  from  each  angle  of 
the  breve  :  therefore  as  everything  arises  or  is  pro- 
duced from  the  Minimum,  or  least  of  his  own  kind ; 
and  number,  for  instance,  takes  its  increase  from 
unity,  as  being  the  least,  and  to  which  all  number 
is  ultimately  resolvable ;  and  as  every  line  is  gene- 
rated and  encreased  by,  and  again  reduced  to  a 
point ;  so  every  measure  of  musical  time  is  pro- 
duced from,  and  may  again  be  reduced  to  a  minim, 
as  being  the  least  measure. 

'Lastly,  musicians  have  invented  another  cha- 
racter, the  double  long,  which  is  used  in  the  tenor 
part  of  motetts,  and  is  equal  in  quantity  to  four 
short  times  or  breves.  It  exceeds  the  other 
characters,  both  in  respect  of  its  quantity,  and 
the  dimension  of  its  figure,  this  they  call  the 
Maxima  or  Large,  and  describe  it  thus  CS^  ,    This 


character  is  aptly  enough  compared  to  the  chord 
Proslambanomenos,  the  most  grave  of  the  perfect 
system;  and  the  rest  of  the  characters  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  compared  to  other  chords,  as 
havmg  the  same  relation  to  different  parts  of  the 
system  as  those  bear  to  each  other;  and  in  this 
method  of  comparison  the  minim  will  be  found 
to  correspond  with  the  tone,  the  semibreve  to  the 
diatessaron,  and  the  large  to  the  bisdiapason.' 

In  the  fourth  chapter  Franchinus  proceeds  to 
explain  the  more  minute  characters  in  these  words : — 
'  Posterity  subdivided  the  character  of  the  minim, 
'  first  into  two  equal  parts,  containing  that  measure 
'  of  time  called  the  greater  semiminim,  which  Pros- 
'  docimus  describes  in  a  twofold  way  ;  for  taking  his 

withstanding  what  he  says  a  fnr  lines  above,  and  the  lemark  of  Listenfat 
in  the  note  pag.  223,  of  this  work,  we  are  here  taught  to  consider  the 
semibreve,  or  taetus  minor,  as  the  measure  of  a  time,  or  as  we  should 
now  say,  of  a  bar,  consisting  of  two  pulses  or  strokes,  the  one  down,  the 
other  up.  The  use  of  the  observation  is  this,  fUgues  written  In  canon 
have  always  a  direction  to  shew  at  what  distance  of  time  the  repHeate  la 
to  follow  the  ffuide  or  principal,  such  as  fnga  in  Hypodlapente  post 
tempus.  Butl.  Princ.  of  Mus.  70,  fun  in  nnisono  post  duo  tempera,  ib.  77, 
et  vide  Zarl.  IsUt.  Harm.  Parte  III.  cap.  Iv.  now  unless  the  value  of  a 
time  be  previously  ascertained,  a  canon  is  no  rule  for  the  singing  of  a 
fugue :  and  that  the  practice  corresponds  with  the  observation  of  Fran-  - 
chinus  here  remarked  on,  may  be  seen  in  sundry  examples  to  the  porpose^ 
in  the  Pnttiaa  di  Mutica  of  Lodovioo  Zacoooe,  Ubio  II.  foL  lU; 
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notion  of  a  minim  from  Tinctor,  he  first  describes 
the  semi -minim  by  the  fi  spire  of  a  minim  having  the 
end  of  its  stem  turned  off  to  the  right,  with  a  kind 
of  crooked  tail,  thus  6 ;  and  the  lesser  semiminim,  in 

quantity  half  the  greater,  with  two  such  turns,  thus  ^. 
Secondly,  keeping  precisely  to  the  form  of  the  minim, 
he  makes  the  body  full  black,  thus  |,  and  divides 
this  last  character  into  two  equal  parts,  by  giving 
to  it  the  same  turn  of  the  stem  as  before  had  been 
given  to  the  minim,  thus  ^,  and  this  they  caWed  the 
lesser  semiminim.  The  former  characters,  viz,,  those 
with  the  open  or  white  body,  are  called  by  Pros- 
docimus,  the  minims  of  Tinctor,  drawn  into  duple 
or  quadruple  proportion  ;  but  others,  whose  ex- 
ample we  choose  rather  to  follow,  call  these  charac- 
ters of  subdivision  with  a  single  turn  of  the  stem, 
seminims,  as  being  a  kind  of  disjunct  or  separated 
minims;  and  again  they  call  the  parts  of  these 
seminims,  from  the  smallnesa  of  their  measure 
and  quantity,  semiminimims ;  so  that  the  seminim 
follows  the  minim  as  a  greater  semitone  does  a 
tone,  and  the  semiminimim  looks  back  upon  the 
minim  as  a  lesser  semitone  does  on  the  tone. 
'  There  is  yet  a  third,  the  most  diminished  particle 
of  a  minim,  and  which  the  same  Prosdocimus  would 
have  to  be  called  the  minim  of  Tinctor  in  an  octuple 
proportion ;  others  the  lesser  semiminim ;  itnd  others 
a  comma,  which  we  think  would  more  properly  be 
called  a  diesis,  the  name  given  to  the  least  harmo- 
nical  particle  in  the  division  of  a  tone  :  this  many 
describe  by  a  full  semiminim,  having  a  crooked  tail 
turned  towards  the  right,  and  a  crooked  stroke  pro- 
ceeding from  its  angle  underneath,  in  this  manner  T  { 

but  as  the  appearance  of  this  character  among  the 
other  diminutions  is  very  deformed,  we  have  ex- 
pressed it  by  a  crooked  stem  drawn  from  its  summit, 
and  turned  towards  the  left  in  this  manner  ^  ,  to 
denote  its  inferiority  in  respect  of  that  character 
which  it  resembles,  and  which  is  turned  to  the  right. 
There  are  some  who  describe  the  measures  of  time 
by  characters  variously  different  from  those  above 
enumerated,  as  Franco,  Philippus  de  Caserta,  Johan- 
nes de  Muns,  and  Anselmus  of  Parma,  which  last 
draws  a  long  Plica,  or  winding  stroke  ascending, 
and  also  a  short  one,  both  having  tails  on  either  side. 
Again,  the  same  Anselmus  makes  a  greater,  a  lesser, 
and  a  mean  breve ;  the  greater  he  has  expressed  by 
a  square,  with  a  stroke  descending  on  the  left  side, 
in  this  manner  H ;  the  lesser  by  a  square  with  a 

stroke  ascending  from  the  left  side  thus  p;  and 
the  mean  by  a  square  without  any  stroke,  thus  H. 
Likewise  the  greater  semibreve  he  describes  with 
two  strokes,  the  one  ascending  and  the  other  descend- 
ing, both  on  the  right  side,  thusn;  the  lesser 
semibreve  by  a  square  with  two  strokes  on  the  left 
side,  thus  ^ ,  and  the  mean  semibreve  by  a  square 
with  a  stroke  drawn  through  it  both  upwards  and 
downwards  in  this  manner  ra  and  by  a  like 
method  he  signifies  the  rest  of  the  measures ;  but 


Uhese  latter  characters  later  musicians  have  chose 

*  rather  to  reject  than  approve.* 

The  fifth  chapter  of  the  same  book  contains  an 
explanation  of  the  ligatures,  of  which  enough  has 
been  said  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work. 

In  the  sixth  chapter,  De  Pausis,  Franchinus  thus 
explains  the  characters  by  which  the  rests  are  de- 
scribed : — 

'  A  pause  is  a  character  used  to  denote  a  stop  made 

*  in  singing  according  to  the  rules  of  art  The  pause 
'  was  invented  to  give  a  necessary  relief  to  the  voice, 
'  and  a  sweetness  to  the  melody ;  for  as  a  preacher 
'  of  the  divine  word,  or  an  orator  in  his  discourse 
'  finds  it  necessary  oftentimes  to  relieve  his  auditors 
'by  the  recital  of  some  pleasantry,  thereby  to  make 
'  them  more  favourable  and  attentive,  so  a  singer 
'  intermixing  certain  pauses  with  his  notes,  engages 

*  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  remaining  parts 
'  of  his  song.    The  character  of  a  pause  is  a  certain 

*  line  or  stroke  drawn  through  a  space  or  spaces,  or 

*  part  of  a  space,  not  added  to  any  note,  but  entirely 

*  separated  from  every  other  character.    The  ancients 

*  had  four  pauses  in  their  songs,  which,  because  they 
•were  the  measures  of  omitted  notes,  assumed  the 

*  respective  names  of  those  notes,  as  the  pause  of  a 

*  Minim^  of  a  Semibreve,  of  a  Breve,  and  of  a  Long. 
*The  breve  pause  is  a  stroke  comprehending  two 

*  such  intervals ;  the  pause  of  three  times,  whose  ex- 
'tremities  include  four  lines,  occupies  three  entire 

*  spaces ;  this  they  call  a  perfect  long,  because  it  passes 

*  over  in  silence  three  equal  proper  times,  which  are 
'  called  Breves,  for  in  the  quantities  of  characters  of 
'  this  kind  the  ternary  number  is  esteemed  perfect' 

The  characters  of  the  several  pauses  of  a  perfect 
long,  an  imperfect  long,  a  breve,  semibreve,  minim, 
semiminim  or  crotchet,  and  semiminimim  or  quaver, 
are  thus  described  by  Franchinus,  and  are  in  truth 
the  same  with  those  now  in  use. 


sm 


ft 


±^ 


^ 


Long     Long      Breye     Semibiere    Minim        Semi-         Semi- 
perfect  imperfect  minim     minimlm 

By  the  first  of  which  characters  is  to  be  understood 
a  measure  of  quantity  different  in  its  nature  from  the 
second  ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  writings 
of  all  who  have  treated  on  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis, 
the  attribute  of  Perfection  is  ascribed  to  those  num- 
bers only  which  are  called  Ternary,  as  including  a 
progression  by  three ;  the  reasons  for  which,  whether 
good  or  bad  it  matters  not,  are  as  follow  : — 

•The  Ternary  number  in  the  quantities  of  this 
'  kind  is  esteemed  perfect,  first,  because  the  Binary 
'  number  is  ever  accounted  feminine,  whereas  this, 

*  which  is  the  first  uneven  number,  is  said  to  be  mas- 
'culine;  and  by  the  alternate  coupling  of  these  two 
'  the  rest  of  these  numbers  are  produced.    Secondly, 

*  it  is  composed  both  of  Aliquot  and  Aliquant  parts. 

*  Thirdly,  there  is  a  relation  between  the  numbers 
'  1,  2,  8,  as  they  follow  in  the  natural  order,  which,  as 

*  St  Augustine  testifies,  is  not  to  be  found  between 
'  any  others ;  for,  not  to  mention  that  between  them 
'  no  number  can  intervene,  3  is  made  up  of  the  two 

*  numbers  preceding,  which  cannot  be  said  of  4  or  5, 

*  nor  of  those  that  follow  them.    Fourthly,  there  is  a 
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'  threefold  equality  in  the  number  3,  for  its  begin* 

*  ning,  middle,  and  end  are  precisely  the  same ;  and  by 

*  means  thereof  we  discern  the  Divine  Trinity  in  the 

*  supreme  God.    Lastly,  there  is  a  perfection  in  the 
'  number  8.  arising  from  this  property,  if  you  multi- 

*  ply  3  by  2,  or  2  by  3,  the  product  will  be  six,  which 
'  mathematicians  pronounce  to  be  a  perfect  number 

*  in  respect  of  its  aliquot  parts.' 

The  third  book  of  the  treatise  De  Practica  contains 
the  elements  of  counterpoint  with  the  distinctions  of 
the  several  species,  and  examples  of  each  in  two, 
three,  and  four  parts.    The  fourth  chapter,  entitled 

*  Qu»  et  nbi  in  Contrapuncto  admittendn  sint  discor- 


'dantifls,'  though  it  be  a  proof  that  discords  were 
admitted  into  musical  composition  so  early  as  the 
author's  time,  shews  yet  that, they  were  taken  very 
cautiously,  that  is  to  say,  they  never  exceeded  the 
length  of  a  semibrere ;  and  this  restriction,  for  which 
he  cites  Dunstable,  and  other  writers,  may  well  be 
acquiesced  in,  seeing  that  the  art  of  preparing  and 
resolving  discords  seems  to  have  been  unknown  at 
this  time. 

In  chap.  XL  De  Compositione  diversarum  Partium 
Contrapuncti,  are  several  examples  in  four  parts,  viz., 
Cantus,  Contra- tenor.  Tenor,  and  Baritonans,  one 
whereof  is  as  follows : —  ♦ 


g^^isi^^^s4fetmiJM^5^^^{Efe^ 


CANTUS 


TENOR 


BAMTONANS 


CONTRATENOB 


Upon  these  examples  it  is  observable  that  the 
musical  characters  from  their  dissimilarity  seem  not 
to  have  been  printed  upon  letter-press  types,  but  on 
wooden  blocks,  in  which  the  lines,  clifEs,  and  notes 
had  been  first  cut  or  engraved. 

The  fourth  book  is  altogether  on  the  subject  of  the 
proportions,  not  as  they  refer  to  consonance,  but  as 
they  relate  to  mensurable  music;  and  though  the 
various  species  of  proportion  have  already  been  ex- 
plained, it  seems  necessary  here  to  recapitulate  what 
has  been  said  on  that  head,  in  order  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  general  view  and  design  of  the  author  in  this 
last  book  of  his  treatise  De  Practica. 

Proportion  is  the  ratio  that  two  terms  bear  to  each 
other,  as  two  numbers,  two  lines,  two  sounds,  <&c. ;  as 
if  we  were  to  compare  tjt  below  with  sol  above,  or 
any  other  two  sounds  at  different  parts  of  the  scale. 
In  general  there  are  two  kinds  of  proportion. 

The  first  is  of  Equality,  and  is  when  two  terms  are 
equal,  the  one  containing  neither  more  or  less  than 

■  In  the  eompoiition  of  musio  in  lymphony,  it  ft  to  be  noted  that  the 
number  of  parts  can  never  in  ttrlctnett  exceed  four ;  and  that  where  anj 
composition  is  said  to  be  of  more,  some  of  the  parts  must  necessarily 
pause  while  others  sing. 

The  most  usual  names  for  the  sereral  parts  of  a  voeal  composition  are 
base,  tenor,  counter-tenor,  and  oantus ;  where  it  is  for  Ave  Toices,  another 
part  called  the  roedius  or  mean  is  interposed  between  the  counter-tenor 
and  the  cantus.  In  three  parts,  where  there  is  no  cantus,  the  upper  part 
is  generally  the  counter-tenor,  which  in  that  case  assumes  the  name  of 
Altus ;  but  these  which  are  the  general  rules  observed  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  parts  allow  of  many  rariations.  Franchinus,  in  the  example 
above-cited,  has  given  the  name  of  Baritonans  to  one  of  the  parU ;  this 
Is  a  term  signifying  that  kind  of  base,  which  for  the  extent  of  its  compass 
may  be  considered  as  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  the  base  and  tenor. 
In  compositions  for  instruments,  and  sometimes  in  those  for  voices,  the 
cantus  is  called  the  Treble,  which  several  terms  are  thus  explained  by 
Butler  in  his  Principles  of  Music,  lib.  I.  chap.  iii.  in  not. 

The  Base  is  so  called  because  it  is  the  basis  or  foundation  of  the  song. 

The  Tenor,  from  teneo  to  hold,  consisted  anciently  of  long  holding 
notes,  containing  the  ditty  or  pUln-song,  upon  which  the  other  parts 
were  wont  to  descant  in  sundry  sorts  of  figures. 

The  Counter«tenor  is  so  named,  as  answering  the  tenor,  though  com- 
nonly  in  higher  notes ;  or  it  may  be  thus  explained,  Counter-tenor  quasi 
Counterfdt-tenor,  ttcm  iu  near  afHnity  to  the  tenor. 

Cantus  seems  to  be  an  arbitrary  term,  for  which  no  reason  or  etymology 
Is  assigned  by  any  of  the  writers  on  music 

The  Treble  has  clearly  its  name  fNmi  the  third  or  upper  septenary  of 
notes  in  the  scale,  which  are  ever  those  of  the  treble  or  cantus  part. 

The  term  Baritonans  answers  precisely  to  the  French  Contre-basse,  an 
appellation  very  proper  for  a  part,  which  as  it  is  said  above,  seems  to  bear 
the  sams  affinity  to  Um  baat  aa  tht  ooontw-ttnor  doM  to  th«  tenor. 


the  other,  as  1 1,  2  2,  8  8 ;  the  two  sounds  in  this 
proportion  are  said  to  be  unisons,  that  is  having  the 
same  degree  of  gravity  and  acuteness. 

The  other  is  of  Inequality,  as  when  of  two  terms 
one  is  larger  than  the  other,  i.  e,  contains  more  parts, 
as  4,  2 ;  because  the  first  contains  the  latter  once  and 
something  left,  this  therefore  must  be  inequality.  Of 
this  proportion  there  are  five  species,  which  the 
Italians  call  Generi. 

First,  Moltiplice  or  Multiple  is  when  the  larger 
number  contains  the  small  one  twice,  as  4, 2.  If  this 
greater  term  do  contain  the  less  but  twice,  as  4, 2 ;  6, 8 ; 
16,  8 ;  <&c.  it  is  called  Proporzione  Dupla,  if  three 
times  Tripla,  if  four  Quadrupla,  and  so  on  to  infinity. 

The  second  proportion  of  inequality  is  Proporzione 
del  Genere  superparticulare,  and  is  that  wherein  the 
greater  term  contains  the  less  once,  and  an  aliquot  or 
exact  part  of  the  lesser  remains,  as  3, 2 ;  if  the  number 
remaining  be  exactly  half  the  less  number,  the  pro- 
portion is  called  Sesquialteral ;  if  a  third  part  of  the 
less  as  4,  3,  Sesquiterza,  and  so  on,  adding  to  Sesqui 
the  ordinal  number  of  tiie  less  term. 

The  third  proportion  of  inequality  is  called  Pro- 
porzione del  Genere  superparziente,  in  which  the 
greater  term  contains  the  less  once,  and  two,  three, 
four,  or  more  parts  of  the  less  remaining ;  or  as 
Zarlino  says,  2,  3,  4,  or  more  units,  (fee.  This  pro- 
portion is  distinguished  by  the  words  Bi,  Tri,  Quadri, 
(fee.  between  Super  and  Parziente ;  thus  the  propor- 
tion of  5, 3,  is  called  Superbiparziente  Terza,  because 
6  contains  3  once  and  two  units  remain,  which  are 
two  parts  of  3 ;  that  of  7, 4,  Supertriparziente  Quarta, 
by  reason  7  contains  4  once,  and  three  parts  of  4 
remain,  and  so  of  others. 

^  The  fourth  and  fifth  kinds  of  proportion  of  inequa- 
lity are  compounded  of  the  multiple  and  one  of  those 
above  described,  f 

Morley,  in  the  following  table,  has  very  clearly 
shewn  how  the  most  usual  proporidons  in  music  are 
generated : — 

t  Vide  Brossaid,  Dictlonain  da  Muslque,  in  art 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

3 

6 

9 

12 

16 

18 

21 

24 

27 

30 

4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

40 

6 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

6 

12 

18 

24 

30 

36 

42 

48 

54 

60 

7 

14 

21 

28 

35 

42 

49 

56 

63 

70 

8 

16 

24 

32 

40 

48 

66 

64 

72 

80 

9 

18 

27 

36 

45 

64 

63 

72 

81 

90 

10 

20 

80 

40 

60 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

and  has  explained  its  nse  and  reference  to  the  purposes 
of  musical  calculation  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  As  for  the  use  of  this  tahle,  when  you  would  know 
'  what  proportion  any  one  number  hath  to  another, 

*  finde  out  the  two  numbers  in  the  table,  then  looke 
'upwarde  to  the  triangle  inclosing  those  numbers, 
'  and  in  the  angle  of  concourse,  that  is  where  your 

*  two  lynee  meete  togither,  there  is  the  proportion  of 

*  your  two  numbers  written :  as  for  example,  let  your 

*  two  numbers  be  18  and  24 ;  looke  upward,  and  in 
'  the  top  of  the  tryangle  covering  the  two  lynes  which 
'  inclose  those  numbers,  you  will  find  written  Sesqui- 
'  terda ;  so  likewise  24  and  42  you  finde  in  the  angle 
'  of  concourse  written  super  tripartiens  quartas,  and 

*  00  of  others.* 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  this  ingenious  and 
most  useful  diagram  was  the  invention  of  Morley 
himself;  since  neither  in  fVanchinus,  Peter  Aron, 


Glareanus,  Zarlino,  nor  many  other  ancient  writers, 
who  have  been  consulted  for  the  purpose,  is  it  to  be 
found.  Indeed  in  the  Theorica  of  Franchinus  we 
meet  with  that  deduction  of  numbers  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  triangle,  and  nothing  more,  but  that 
work  Morley  declares  he  had  never  seen:*  it  is 

•  For  this  we  taftve  his  own  wonl  in  ft  pattage  which  provet,  though  he 
Uk«t  frequent  occasion  to  cite  Franchinus.  yet  that  he  had  the  mislbrtune 
to  be  a  stranger  to  the  most  valuable  of  his  works,  as  also  to  some  par- 
tiei^rs  relating  to  ancient  music,  which  he  wouM  have  been  glad  to 
have  known.     These  are  Mnrler's  own  words:    'And  though   Friar 

*  Zaccone  out  of  Franchinus  affirme  that  the  Oreekes  didde  sing  by 

*  certaine  letters  signifying  both  the  time  that  the  note  is  to  be  holden  in 
'length,  and  also  the  heighth  and  lownesse  of  the  same:  yet  because 

*  I  And  no  such  matter  m  Franchinus  his  Harmonia  Instrumentomm 
'  (for  his  Theorica  nor  Practica  I  have  not  scene,  nor  understand  not 
*his  argumenU)  I  knowe  not  what  to  safe  to  it.'    [Annotatloni  on  the 

*  flrst  part  of  the  Introduction  to  Praetioal  Music.] 

The  paesage  above  alhided  to  by  Morley  is  to  be  Ibond  in  the  Prattlea 
di  Musica  of  Zaoconl.  lib.  I.  cap.  15,  but  it  contains  no  reference  to  any 
particular  work  of  Franchinus,  nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  he  must  have 
had  hiB  eye  on  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  tlM  Fraotiea 
Miuiem  utrinsque  Cantua,  in  which  are  exhibited  the  characters  need  to 
denote  the  mtMuita  or  tiisM  which  eonstitatad  ttat  lythana  of  ttat 
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highly  probable  however  that  he  found  these  numbers 
in  Bome  other  old  author ;  and  as  to  the  several  tri- 
angles produced  therefrom,  he  may  well  be  supposed 
to  hav6  taken  the  hint  of  drawing  them  from  that 
diagram  in  the  manuscript  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross, 
inserted  in  page  248  of  this  work,  in  which  a  series 
of  duple,  triple,  sesquialteral,  and  sesquitertian  pro- 
portions is  deduced  from  certain  numbers  there 
assumed. 

CHAP.  LXIV. 

The  use  of  the  several  proportions  contained  in 
"he  foregoing  diagram,  so  far  as  they  regard  music, 
was  originally  to  ascertain  the  ratios  of  the  conso- 
nances, and  for  that  purpose  they  are  applied  by 
Euclid  in  the  Sectio  Canonis ;  for  instance,  the  dia- 
pason is  by  him  demonstrated  to  be  in  duple,  which 
is  a  species  of  Multiplex  proportion  ;  the  diatessaron 
in  superparticular,  that  is  to  say  Sesquitertia  propor- 
tion, 4  to  3 ;  the  diapente  also  in  superparticular, 
that  is  to  say  Sesquialtera  proportion,  3  to  2 ;  and 
lastly,  the  Diezeuctic  tone  also  in  superparticular, 
that  is  to  say  Sesquioctave  proportion,  9  to  8.  All 
which  proportions  were  investigated  by  the  division 
of  the  monochord,  and  are  now  farther  demonstrable 
by  the  vibrations  of  pendulums  ot  proportionable 
lengths. 

That  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis  had  also  a  foundation 
in  numerical  proportion  is  evident,  tor  not  only  it 
consisted  in  a  combination  of  long  and  short  quantities, 
but  each  had  a  numerical  ratio  to  the  other ;  for  in- 
stance, to  the  Large  the  Long  was  in  duple,  and  the 
Breve  in  quadruple  proportion ;  this  was  in  the  im- 
perfect mode,  but  in  the  perfect,  where  the  division 
was  by  three,  the  Long  was  to  the  Large  in  triple, 
and  the  Breve  in  nonuple  proportion. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  original 
necessity  for  transferring  the  ratios  from  consonance 
to  measures,  or  at  least  of  retaining  more  than  the 
duple  and  triple  proportions,  with  those  others  gene- 
rated by  them,  since  we  have  found  by  experience 
that  all  mensurable  music  is  resolvable  into  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two ;  but  no  sooner  were 
they  adjusted,  and  a  due  discrimination  made  between 
the  attributes  of  perfection  and  imperfection  as  they 
related  to  time,  then  the  writers  on  mensurable  music 
set  themselves  to  find  out  all  the  varieties  of  propor- 
tion which  the  radical  numbers  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. How  these  proportions  could  possibly  be 
applied  to  practice,  or  what  advantage  music  could 
derive  from  them,  supposing  them  practicable,  is  one 
of  the  hardest  things  to  be  conceived  of  in  the  whole 
science.  Morley,  in  the  first  part  of  his  Introduction, 
pag.  27,  has  undertaken  to  declare  the  use  of  the  most 
simple  of  them,  namely  the  Duple,  Triple,  Quadruple, 
Sesquialtera,  and  Sesquitertia,  which  he  thus  expliuns 
in  the  following  dialogue : — 

Greeks.  See  them  In  pag.  279,  of  this  work.  Bvt  Zaoeone  eeems  to 
be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  these  characters  signified  as  well  the 
melodial  distances  as  the  quantity  ot  the  notes,  for  Franchlnus  intimates 
nothing  like  it,  on  the  contrary  he  s«vs  expressly,  that  these  latter  were 
denoted  by  certain  characters,  which  be  purposely  omits ;  and  what  these 
characters  were  may  be  seen  in  Boetina  de  Mudca.  lib.  IV.  cap.  iiL  and 
taibookL«hv.lT.o(tbisfroik. 


'  Philomathes.    What  is  proportion  ? 

*  Master.     It  is  the  comparing  of  numbers  placed 

*  perpendicularly  one  over  an  other. 

'  Phi.     Thb  I  knewe  before ;  but  what  is  that  to 

*  musicke  ? 

*  Ma.  Indeede  wee  do  not  in  musicke  consider 
'  the  numbers  by  themselves ;  but  set  them  for  a  sign 
'  to  signifie  the  altering  of  our  notes  in  the  time. 

*  Phi.  Proceede  then  to  the  declaration  of  pro- 
'  portion. 

'  Ma.  Proportion  is  either  of  equality  or  une- 
'  quality.  Proportion  of  equalitie  is  the  comparing 
'of  two  equal  quantities  togither,  in  which  because 
'  there  is  no  difference,  we  will  speak  no  more  at  this 
'  time.  Proportion  of  inequalitie  is  when  two  things 
'  ot  unequal  quantitie  are  compared  togither,  and  is 
'  either  of  them  more  or  less  insequalitie.  Proportion 
'  ol  the  more  inequalitie  is  when  a  greater  number  is 
'  set  over  and  compared  to  a  lesser,  and  in  musicke 
'  doth  always  signifie  diminution.  Proportion  oi  the 
Messe  inequalitie  is  where  a  lesser  number  is  set 
'over  and  compared  to  a  greater,  as  f,  and  in 
'  musicke  doth  alwaies  signifie  augmentation. 

*  Phi.  How  many  kinds  ot  proportions  do  you 
'  commonly  use  in  musicke,  for  I  am  persuaded  it  is 
'  a  matter  impossible  to  sing  them  all,  especially  those 

*  which  be  termed  superparcients  ? 

'  Ma.  You  sale  true,  although  there  be  no  pro- 
'  portion  so  harde  but  might  be  made  in  musicke ; 
'but  the  hardenesse  ot  singing  them  hath  caused 
'  them  to  be  left  out,  and  therefore  there  be  but  five 
'  in  most  common  use  with  us,  Dupla,  Tripla,  Qua- 
'  drupla,  Sesquialtera,  and  Sesquitertia. 

*  Phl    What  is  Dupla  proportion  in  musicke  ? 

'  Ma.    It  is  that  which  taketh  halfe  the  value  of 

*  every  note  and  rest  from  it,  so  that  two  notes  oi'  one 

*  kinde  doe  but  answere  to  the  value  of  one ;  and  it 
'  is  knowen  when  the  upper  number  containeth  the 
'  lower  twise,  thus  ^,  f ,  f ,  f ,  \f*,  (fee.    *     ♦    ♦ 

*  Phi.    WTiat  is  Tripla  proportion  in  musicke  ? 

'  Ma.  It  is  that  which  diminisheth  the  value  of 
'  the  notes  to  one  third  part ;  for  three  briefes  are  set 
'  for  one,  and  three  semibreves  for  one,  and  is  knowen 
'  when  two  numbers  are  set  before  the  song,  whereof 
'  the  one  contayneth  the  other  thrise,  thus  f ,  f ,  },  dbc 

*  Phi.    Proceed  now  to  quadrupla. 

'Ma.  Quadrupla  is  proportion  diminishing  the 
'  value  of  the  notes  to  the  quarter  of  that  which  they 
'  were  before ;  and  it  is  perceived  in  singing  when 
'a  number  is  set  before  the  song,  comprehending 

*  another  four  times,  as  f,  J,  y,  ifcc*  ♦  *  Quintupla 
'  and  Sextupla  I  have  not  seen  used  by  any  strangers 
'  in  their  songs  so  far  as  I  remember,  but  here  we  use 
'  them,  but  not  as  they  use  their  other  proportions, 
'  for  we  call  that  Sextupla  where  wee  make  sixe  black 
'  minyms  to  the  semibreve,  and  Quintupla  when  we 
'  have  but  five,  <fec,  but  that  is  more  by  custom  than 

*  by  reason.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

'  Phi.    Gome  then  to  Sesquialtera  :  what  is  it  ? 
'  Ma.    It  is  when  three  notes  are  sung  to  two  of 
'  the  same  kinde,  and  is  knowne  by  a  number  con- 

*  taining  another  once  and  his  halfe,  ^,  f ,  f.   *     * 

'  Sesquitertia  is  when  four  notes  are  sung  to  thrco  of 
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'the  same  kinde,  and  is  knowen  by  a  number  set 
'  before  him,  contayning  another  once  and  his  third 
'  part,  thus,  ^,  f ,  ^.    And  these  shall  suffice  at  this 

*  time,  for  knowing  these,  the  rest  are  easily  learned. 

*  But  if  a  man  would  ingulphe  himselfe  to  leame  to 
*sing,  and  set  down  all  them  which  Franchinis 
'Gaufurius  hath  set  downe  in  his  booke  De  Pro- 
'  portionihus  Musicis,  he  should  find  it  a  matter  not 

*  only  hard  but  almost  impossible.* 

It  is  evident  from  the  passages  above-cited,  that 
whatever  might  have  been  the  number  of  the  pro- 
portions  formerly  in  use,  they  were  in  Morley's  time 
reduced  to  five,  and  that  he  himself  doubted  whether 
many  of  those  contained  in  the  Practica  Musice 
utriusque  Cantus  ot  Franchinus,  could  possibly  be 
sung  ;  and  farther  there  is  great  reason  to  think 
that  in  this  opinion  he  was  not  singular. 

To  give  a  short  account  of  the  contents  of  Fran- 
chinus*s  fourth  book,  it  contains  fifteen  chapters, 
entitled  as  follow : — 

De  diffiDitione  et  distinctione  proportioniff,   Caput  primum. 
De  quinque  generibua  prorortionum  ma-  |  ^    ^  secundam. 
joTO  et  mmona  inequalltatis,  j      *^     «5v,««i«um. 

De  genere  maltiplici  eiusque  speciebns,        Caput  tertium. 
De  genere  submultiplici  eiusque  speciebus,    Caput  quartuni. 

^^  ^eC  "^P*'^'^*'^'^*"  ®**^"®  "P®"}  Caput  quintum. 

De  genere  Mbsaperpwrticulari  eiusque      1  (.      ^    ^^ 

speciebus,  j      *^ 

De  genere  superpartiente  eiusque  speciebus*,  Caput  septimum. 
De  genere  wibsuperpartiente  eiusque         j  ^^^^^  octavum. 

De  genere  multiplici  superparticulari        j  ^^      ^ 

eiusque  speciebus,  j      *^  "* 

De  genere  submultiplici  supeiparticulari,  1  ^         decimum. 
eiusque  speciebus  f      ^ 

De  genere  multiplici  superpartiente  eius- 
que speciebus, 

De  genere  submultiplici  superpartiente 
eiusque  speciebus, 

De  ooniunctione  plurium   dissimulum 
proportionum, 

De  proportion  ibus  musicas  consonantias 
nntrientibus. 

De  productione  multipHcium  proportio- 
num ex  multiplicibus  superparticu- 
laribus, 

The  first  chapter  of  this  book  treats  of  proportion 
in  general,  with  the  division  thereof  into  discrete 
and  continuous,  rational  and  irrational.  In  this  dis- 
crimination of  its  several  kinds,  Franchinus  professes 
to  follow  Euclid,  and  other  of  the  ancient  writers  on 
the  subject ;  referring  also  to  a  writer  on  proportion, 
but  little  known,  named  Johannes  Marlianus.  In 
the  subsequent  chapters  are  contained  a  great  variety 
of  short  musical  compositions  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  several  proportions  treated  of  in  each :  some  in 
two  parts,  viz.,  tenor  and  cantus;  others  in  three, 
viz.,  tenor,  contratenor  and  cantus.  The  duplcs, 
triples,  and  quadruples  may  in  general  be  conceived 
of  from  what  Morley  has  said  concerning  them ;  and 
BO  might  the  others,  if  this  explanation,  which,  mu- 
tatis mutandis,  runs  through  them  all,  were  at  this 
day  intelligible,  namely,  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
latter  notes  in  each,  are  equivalent  in  quantity  and 
measure  of  time  to  a  less  number  of  precedent  ones, 
apparently  of  an  equal  value.  To  give  an  instance 
in  sextuple  proportion,  these  are  the  author's  words : 


1^  Caput  undeci- 

mum. 
I  Caput  duodeci- 

mum. 
Caput  tertium 

decimum 
[  Caput  quartum 

decimum. 

I  Caput  quintum 
f     decimum . 


'  Sextnpla  proportio  quinta  multiplicis  generis  species 
'fit  quum  maior  sequentiam  notularnm  numeros  ad 
*minorem  priecedentium  relatus:  eum  in  se  com- 
'  prsehendit  sexies  prsecise  :  et  sequiualet  ei  in  qnan- 
'  titate  et  temporis  mensura  ut  vi.  ad.  i.  et  xii.  ad  iL 
'et  xviiL  ad.  iii.  sex  enim  notulss  secundum  banc 
'  dispositionem  uni  sibi  consimili  ^equivalent  et  cose- 
'  qnantur :  ita  ut  sing^lse  quseqne  ipsarum  sex 
•diminuantur  de  quinque  sextis  partibus  sui  quan- 
'  titatiui  valor  is :  describitur  enim  in  notulis  hoc 
*  modo  f  V  y  quod  hoc  monstratur  exemplo : — '  ♦ 
CANTUS. 


^s^j^^j^^;;^!^^^^ 


^g,^3r^=^^r^Tg^^^ 


TENOR. 


g^fT-grf^^-Jjg^TT^^E^'^ 


^^-Ej^-g^^T^:^ 


■  Pract.  Mm.  lib.  IV.  cap.  HI. 

Franchinus  U  not  sufficiently  dear  to  a  modern  apprehension  with 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  proportions  are  to  be  sung ;  but  with 
the  assistance  of  Morley,  and  by  the  help  of  that  rule,  which  in  his 
Annotations  on  pag.  SI  of  the  first  part  of  his  Introduction  he  lays  down 
as  infallible,  namely,  that  '  in  all  musical  proportions  the  upper  number 
signifieth  the  semibrt:ve,  and  the  lower  the  stroke ; '  or,  in  other  words» 
because  the  division  may  be  into  less  notes  than  semibreves,  and  the 
notes  divided  may  be  less  in  quantity  than  a  stroke  or  breve;  and  that 
other  in  pag.  28,  of  the  Introductic.u,  to  wit,  *  that  the  upper  number 
'  signifleth  the  progression,  and  the  under  the  measure,'  it  is  discoverable 
that  in  duple  proportion  two  notes  in  one  part  are  to  be  sung  to  ooe  in 
the  other.  In  triple  three,  in  quadruple  four,  and  in  quintuple  five.  Of 
the  two  former  kinds  he  has  given  examples  in  the  twenty-eighth  and 
subsequent  pages  of  his  Introduction ;  and  of  the  two  latter  the  following 
occur,  pag.  91  of  tbe  same  work  :— 

QUADRUPLA. 


K 


^^^F^T-^t^g^^S^ 


i 


I 


s 


^m^^^l^^^^imi^g 


iiift; 


aUINTUPLA. 


fe^^g$^:^iij^^^mi 


w^^ 
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As  to  that  other  work  of  FranchiDns,  entitled 
Angelicum  ac  divinum  Opus  musice,  the  epitheU 


given  to  it  might  induce  a  enspicion  that  it  was 
a  posthumous  publication  by  some  friend  of  tlie 


^^^j^g^^^t^^3ffi^f?^  ^^^^ggg^^B^l 


^^    U 


m 


8B8QUITERTIA. 


^:^fefefe^tete^  m 


tt 


-^- 


ih^i 


m 


i 


-JSu 


H^ 


-^ 


f 


fM^ttialton  and  SMquttertb  axe  thus  repRtented  bjr  Um^* 
8ESQUIALTERA. 


I 


iia=a= 


^ 


I 


Upon  th«  fonner  whereof  be  ramArke  as  follows  :— 

'  Here  they  set  downe  certaine  observations,  which  they  termed  In. 

*  ductions  as  here  you  see  in  the  first  two  barres  ses^uiaitera  perfect : 

*  that  they  called  the  induction  to  nine  to  two.  which  is  quadruple  sea- 
*quialtera.    In  the  third  barre  you  have  broken  sesquialtera,  and  the 

*  rest  to  the  end  is  qoadrupla  aesquialtera,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  nine  to 
'  two ;  and  every  proportion  whole  is  called  the  induction  to  that  which 

*  it  maketh,  being  broken.    As  tripla  beina  broken  in  the  more  prolation 

*  wil  make  nonupla,  and  so  is  tripla  the  induction  to  nonupla.    Or  in  th« 

*  less  prolation  wil  make  sextupla,  and  so  is  the  induction  to  seztopla.' 

The  general  method  of  recoDciiing  dissimilar  proportions,  and  reducing 
them  to  practice,  is  exhibited  by  Morley  in  the  foliowhig  composition  c^ 
Alessandro  Striggio,  being  the  latter  part  of  the  thirtieth  song  of  the 
second  book  of  his  madrigals  for  six  voices  to  the  words  *  All'  aoqua 
<  sagra.'    Introd.  pag.  35  >- 
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anthoT,  rather  than  that  he  f^ve  it  to  the  world 
himself;  but  the  dedication  of  this  book  to  Simone 
Crotto,  a  patrician  of  Milan,  excludes  the  possibility 
of  doubt  that  it  was  published  by  Franchinus,  and 
gives  occasion  to  remark  how  much  the  planners  of 
the  fifteenth  century  are  exceeded  by  those  of  the 
present  time,  in  which  should  an  author  of  the  first 
degree  of  eminence  in  any  faculty  or  science  give  to 
a  work  of  his  own  the  character  of  Angelic  or  Divine, 
he  would  be  more  censured  for  his  vanity  than  ad- 
mired for  his  learning  or  ingenuity. 

The  difference  here  noted  carries  with  it  no  im- 
putation of  excessive  vanity  in  Franchinus,  as  it  is 
in  a  great  measure  accounted  for  by  the  practice  of 
the  age  he  lived  in ;  but  it  may  serve  to  shew  that 
the  refinements  of  literature  have  a  necessary  effect 
on  the  tempers  and  conduct  of  men,  and  that  learning 
and  urbanity  generally  improve  together. 

To  give  a  particular  account  of  thb  work  would 
in  effect  be  to  recapitulate  the  substance  of  what  has 
already  been  cited  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
harmonicians,  more  especially  Boetius,  of  whom,  as 
he  was  a  Latin  writer,  Franchinus  has  made  con- 
siderable use,  as  indeed  have  all  the  musical  writers ; 

Upon  which  M oiiey  makM  the  fbHowliiff  eomment :  *  Herein  you  hsTe 
'onepoynt  bandied  first  in  the  ordinary  moode  through  all  the  parts, 
'  then  in  Triple  through  all  the  parts,  and  lastly,  in  proportions,  no  part 

*  like  unto  another,  for  the  treble  conteyneth  diminution  in  the  Quadruple 
'  proportion.    The  second  treble  or  Sextus  hath  Trlpla  prickt  all  in  black 

*  notes.  Tour  Altus  or  meane  conteyneth  diminution  in  Dupla  pro- 
'  portion.  The  Tenor  goeth  through  with  his  Tripla  (which  was  begone 
'  before)  to  the  ende.  The  Quintus  is  Sesquialtera  to  the  breefe»  which 
'hath  this  sign  ^^  -^  set  before  It.  But  if  the  sign  were  taken  away, 
'  then  woulde  three  minyms  make  a  whole  stroke,  whereas  now  three 
<semibrieft  make  but  one  stroke.  The  Base  is  the  ordinary  moode, 
'wherein  is  no  difficulty.' 

It  seems  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  proportions  so  dissimilar  as  are 
eontalned  in  the  examples  above  given,  in  respect  that  the  Arsis  and 
Thesis  in  the  several  parts  do  not  coincide,  unless,  which  probably  was 
the  method  of  singing  them,  in  the  beating  one  bar  was  marked  by  a 
down,  and  the  other  by  an  up  stroke. 

But  after  all  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  this  capricious  in- 
terchange of  proportions  in  the  same  Cantus,  or  to  assign  any  good 
reason  for  retslning  them.  In  the  one  example  produced  by  Morley, 
flroro  Alessandro  Striggio,  and  given  above,  we  are  more  struck  with  the 
ouaintness  of  the  contrivance,  than  pleased  with  the  eflbet.  In  short, 
the  multiplicity  of  proportions  seems  to  have  been  the  abuse  of  music ; 
and  this  the  same  author  seems  to  allow  in  the  eourse  of  his  work,  and 
to  oensure  where  be  says,  that '  being  a  childe  he  had  heard  him  greatly 

*  commended  who  couide  upon  a  plame  song  sing  hard  proportions,  and 

*  that  he  who  could  bring  in  maniest  of  them  was  accountea  the  Jollyest 

*  fellows.'    Introd.  pag.  1 19. 

So  much  for  the  use  of  different  proportions  in  different  parts.  The 
tersm  l^  which  they  were  ancienrly  characterised  come  next  to  be 
considered ;  and  here  we  shall  find  that  the  terms  Multiplex,  Super- 
particular,  and  Superpartient,  with  their  several  compounds,  are  better 
supplied  by  thoee  characters  ctdled  the  Inductions ,-  for  the  former  do  but 
declare  the  nature  of  the  proportions,  which  is  a  mere  speculaUve  con- 
sideration, whereas  the  latter  denote  the  proportions  themselves.  To 
conceive  Justiv  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  measure  of 
a  modem  bar  in  duple  time  is  a  semibreve,  and  that  all  the  triples  have 
a  supposed  ratio  to  this  measure.  If  the  progression  be  by  Minims,  the 
radieau  number  is  the  number  of  minims  contained  in  the  bar  of  duple 
time,  and  the  upper  the  Dumber  of  progression,  as  in  this  instance  •^, 
which  denotes  that  species  of  triple  in  which  three  minims  are  contained 
In  the  bar.  If  the  progression  be  by  Crotchets,  the  radical  gives  the 
number  of  crotchets  in  a  bar  of  duple  time,  and  the  upper  the  number 
of  progression,  as  ^,  signifying  that  tliree  crotchets  are  contained  in  a 
bar.  If  the  progression  be  by  Quavers,  eight  are  contained  in  a  bar  of 
duple  time,  and  ^  is  the  signature  of  a  movement  wherein  three  quavers 
make  a  bar. 

The  above  observations  are  intended  to  shew  that  our  vrant  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ancient  proportions  of  time  is  a  misfortune 
that  may  very  well  be  submitted  to,  since  it  is  but  a  consequence  of  im- 
provements  tiiat  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  concern  about 
them ;  it  being  incontrovertible  that  there  Is  not  any  kind  of  proportion 
or  nteasure  that  the  invention  can  suggest  as  proper  for  music,  which  is 
not  to  be  expressed  by  the  characters  now  in  use.  These,  and  the 
division  of  time  by  bars,  have  rendered  useless  all  the  learning  of  the 
ligatures,  all  the  distinctions  of  mood,  time,  and  prolation;  all  the 
▼arious  methods  of  augmentation  and  diminution  by  black  fbll  and 
black  void,  red  fdll  and  red  void  chaneters,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the 
doctrine  ot  proportions  as  applied  to  time,  which  Franchinus  and  number- 
less authors  before  him  had  laboored  to  teach  and  establish* 


for  as  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  well  known  that  till  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  their  language  was 
understood  but  by  very  few:  Franchinus  himself 
was  unable  to  read  the  Greek  authors  in  the  original, 
and  for  that  reason,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
he  procured  translations  of  them  to  be  made  at  his  own 
expense.  There  are  however  many  things  in  this 
work  of  Franchinus  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

It  was  printed  at  Milan  in  the  year  1508;  and 
from  the  liwguage,  which  is  the  Italian  of  that  day, 
and  the  style  and  manner  in  which  this  book  is 
written,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  same 
in  substance,  perhaps  nearly  so  in  words,  with  those 
lectures  which  we  are  told  he  read  at  Cremona,  Lodi, 
and  elsewhere.  Indeed  the  frontispiece  to  the  jbook, 
which  represents  him  in  the  act  of  lecturing,  seems 
to  indicate  no  less. 

The  work,  as  it  now  appears,  differs  in  nothing 
from  an  institute  on  the  harmonical  science:  it  begins 
with  an  explanation  of  the  five  kinds  of  proportion 
of  greater  inequality,  namely,  multiple,  superpar- 
ticular,  superpartient,  multiple  superparticular,  and 
multiple  superpartient. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  declare  the  nature  of 
the  consonances,  and  exhibits  the  ancient  system, 
consisting  of  a  double  diapason,  with  his  own  obser- 
vations on  it  He  then  endeavours,  by  the  help  of 
Ptolemy  and  Manuel  Bryennius,  but  chiefly  of  Boetius, 
to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  three  genera;  in  the 
doing  whereof  he  professes  only  to  give  the  sen- 
timents of  the  above,  and  a  few  less  considerable 
writers.  He  also  shews  the  difference  between 
arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  harmonical  propor- 
tionality. 

After  declaring  the  nature  of  Guido's  reformation 
of  the  scale,  the  use  of  the  syllables,  the  cliffs,  and 
the  order  in  which  the  mutations  arise,  he  proceeds 
to  demonstrate  the  ratios  of  the  diatessaron,  diapente, 
and  diapason,  and  thereby  leads  to  an  enquiry  con- 
cerning the  modes  of  the  ancients,  which,  agreeable 
to  Ptolemy,  he  makes  to  be  eight 

The  ecclesiastical  tones  come  next  under  his  con- 
sideration ;  and  of  these  he  gives  an  explanation  not 
near  so  copious,  but  to  the  same  effect  with  that 
contained  in  the  Practica  Musicsd  utriusque  Cantus 
already  given  at  length. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  that  part  of  this  work, 
wherein  the  measures  of  time  are  treated  on ;  a  brief 
account  of  them,  and  of  the  ligatures,  and  also  of 
the  pauses  or  rests,  is  here  given,  but  for  more  ample 
information  the  author  refers  his  reader  to  his  former 
work. 

The  fourth  part  of  this  tract  contains  the  doctrine 
of  counterpoint. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  part  the  proportions  of  greater 
and  lesser  inequality  are  very  accurately  discussed ; 
these  are  solely  applicable  to  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis, 
but,  as  for  reasons  herein  before  given,  the  use  of 
intricate  proportions  has  long  been  exploded,  and 
the  simple  ones  have  been  found  to  be  better  charac- 
terized by  numbers  than  by  the  terms  formerly 
used  for  that  purpose,  a  particular  account  of  the 
contents  of  this  last  book  seems  to  be  no  way 
necessary. 
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Op  the  work  De  Harmonia  Mnsicorum  Instru- 
mentorum,  little  more  need  be  said  than  that  it  was 
printed  at  Milan  in  1518,  and  is  dedicated  to  Johannes 
Grolerius,  questor  or  treasurer  of  Milan  to  Francis  I. 
king  of  France.  It  is  a  general  exhibition  of  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  har- 
monicians,  at  least  of  such  of  them  as  may  be  supposed 
to  have  come  to  the  hands  of  its  author ;  for  some  of 
them  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  ever  saw ;  and  for 
the  sense  of  those  with  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
best  acquainted,  he  seems  to  have  been  beholden  to 
Boetius,  who  in  many  respects  is  to  be  considered 
both  as  a  translator  and  a  commentator  on  the  Greek 
writers.  In  this  work  of  Franchinus  the  nature  of 
the  perfect  or  immutable  system  is  explained,  as  are 
also,  as  well  as  the  author  was  able,  the  genera  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  proportions  of  the  consonances.  He 
considers  also  the  division  of  the  tone,  and  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  tetrachord,  and  shews  the  several  species 
of  diatessaron,  diapente,  and  diapason ;  and  demon- 
strates, as  Boetius  has  also  done,  that  six  sesqui 
octave  tones  exceed  the  diapason  by  a  comma.  He 
next  explains  the  nature  of  arithmetical,  geometrical, 
and  harmonical  proportionality,  and  shews  wherein 
they  differ  from  each  other.  In  the  fourth  and  last 
book  he  treats  on  the  modes  of  the  ancients,  in  the 
doing  whereof  he  apparently  follows  Ptolemy,  and 
speaks  of  the  Dorian  as  the  most  excellent. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  reputation  which  Fran- 
chinus had  acquired  by  his  writings,  and  the  general 
acquiescence  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  precepts  from 
time  to  time  delivered  by  him,  a  professor  of  Bologna, 
Giovanni  Spataro  by  name,  in  the  year  1531  made  a 
furious  attack  upon  him  in  a  book  entitled  Tractato 
di  Musica,  wherein  he  takes  upon  him  an  examination 
of  Franchinus's  treatise  De  Practica,  and  charges  him 
with  gross  ignorance  in  that  part  of  musical  science 
in  which  Franchinus  was  confessedly  better  skilled 
than  any  professor  of  his  time,  the  Cantus  Mensura- 
bilis.  Spataro  speaks  of  his  preceptor  Bartholomeo 
Bamis,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  read  lectures  at  Bologna, 
which  were  published  in  1482,  with  the  title  of  De 
Musica  tractatus,  sive  Musica  practica,  as  a  man  of 
profound  erudition ;  and  cites  him  as  authority  for 
almost  everything  he  advances.  He  speaks  of  Franco, 
who  by  a  mistake  he  makes  to  have  been  a  professor  of 
Cologne  instead  of  Liege,  as  the  unquestionable  in- 
ventor of  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis,  scarcely  mentioning 
John  De  Muris  in  the  course  of  his  work ;  and  speaks 
of  Marchettus  of  Padua  as  an  author  against  whose 
judgment  there  can  lie  no  appeal. 

The  principal  grounds  of  dispute  between  Spataro 
and  Franchinus  were  the  values  of  the  several  charac- 
ters that  constitute  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis  and  the 
ratios  of  the  consonances,  which  the  former  in  some 
of  his  writings  had  ventured  to  discuss.  Spataro  was 
the  author  also  of  a  tract  entitled  Utile  et  breve  Regule 
di  Canto,  in  which  also  he  is  pretty  free  in  his  cen- 
sures of  Franchinus  and  his  writings  :  and  besides 
these  it  should  seem  by  Franchinus's  defence  of 
himself,  Dublished  in  1520,  that  Spataro  had  written 


to  him  several  letters  from  Bologna,  in  which  the 
charge  of  ignorance  and  vanity  was  strongly  en- 
forced. *  In  the  management  of  this  dispute,  which 
seems  to  have  had  for  its  object  nothing  less  than  the 
ruin  of  Franchinus  as  a  public  professor,  it  is  supposed 
that  Spataro  had  the  assistance  of  some  persons  who 
envied  the  reputation  of  his  adversary  no  less  than 
himself  did  :  this  may  be  collected  from  the  title  of 
Franchinus's  defence,  which  is,  Apologii  Franchini 
Gafnrii  Music!  adversus  Joannem  Spatarium  et  com- 
plices Musicos  Bononienses,  and  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  dedication  of  the  Tractato  di  Musica  to  Peter 
Aron  of  Florence,  a  writer  of  some  note,  and  who 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  and  an  epistle  from  Aron 
to  him,  which  immediately  follows  the  dedication  of 
the  above-mentioned  work.  To  speak  in  the  mildest 
terms  of  Spataro's  book  it  is  from  beginning  to  end 
a  libel  on  his  adversary,  who  was  a  man  of  learning 
and  integrity ;  and  nothing  but  the  manners  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  in  which  the  style  of  contro- 
versy was  in  general  as  coarse  as  envy  and  malice 
could  dictate,  can  excuse  the  terms  he  has  chosen  to 
make  use  of ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  defence  of 
Franchinus  stands  in  need  of  some  such  apology,  for 
he  has  not  scrupled  to  retort  the  charge  of  ignorance 
and  arrogance  in  terms  that  indicate  a  radical  contempt 
of  his  opponent 

The  chronology  of  this  controversy  is  no  otherwise 
to  be  ascertained  than  by  the  apology  of  Franchinus, 
which  is  dated  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  1520,  at 
which  time  the  author  was  turned  of  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  the  letters  therein  mentioned,  one  whereof 
bears  date  February,  and  the  other  March,  1519; 
whereas  Spataro's  book  appears  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  1531 :  so  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Spataro's  book,  as  it  is  not  referred  to  in  the  apology 
of  Franchinus,  was  not  published  till  after  the  decease 
of  the  latter ;  yet  it  may  be  supposed  to  contain 
the  substance  of  Spataro's  letters,  inasmuch  as  it 
includes  the  whole  of  the  objections  which  Franchinus 
in  his  apology  has  refuted. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  give  this  controversy  at 
large,  the  merits  of  it  appear  by  Franchinus's  apology, 
wherein  he  has  very  candidly  stated  the  objections  of 
his  opponent,  and  given  an  answer  to  the  most  weighty 
of  them  in  the  following  terms. 

'  You  Spartarius,  who  are  used  to  speak  ill  of  others, 

*  have  given  occasion  to  be  spoken  against  yourself, 
'  by  falling  with  such  madness  on  my  lucubrations, 

*  though  your  attack  has  turned  out  to  my  honour, 
'  Your  ignorance  is  scarce  worth  reprehension ;  but 
'  you  are  grown  so  insolent,  that  unless  your  petulance 
'be  chastised,  you  will  prefer  yourself  before  all 
'  others,  and  impute  my  silence  to  fear  and  ignorance. 

*  I  shall  now  make  public  your  folly  which  I  have  so 
'  long  concealed ;  not  with  the  bitterness  it  merits 
'  but  with  my  accustomed  modesty.  How  could  you 
'  think  to  reach  Parnassus,  who  understand  not  Latin  ? 

*  You  who  are  not  above  the  vulgar  class,  profess  not 
'  only  music,  but  also  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and 
'  the  liberal  arts,  and  yet  you  have  desired  me  to  write 

*  Morley,  Introd.  paff.  92,  says  that  Spataro  wiote  a  great  book  oa  tbo 
manner  of  singing  sesquialtera  proportion. 
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to  yon  in  onr  mother  tongne.  Conld  no  one  else 
declare  war  against  me  bnt  yon,  who  are  void  of  all 
learning,  who  infect  the  minds  of  vour  pupils,  and 
pervert  the  art  itself?  But  though  my  knowledge 
be  small^  yet  I  have  sufficient  to  detect  your  errors, 
and  likewise  those  of  your  master  Bartholomeo 
Bamis. 

'When  therefore  in  your  fourteenth  description 
yon  speak  of  the  sesquioctave  9  to  8  as  divided  into 
nine  minute  parts  arithmetically,  which  you  b^ged 
from  a  mathematician,  you  should  know  that  a 
division  merely  arithmetical  is  not  accounted  of  by 
musicians,  because  it  does  not  contain  concinnous, 
perfect  intervals;  and  your  mathematician  might 
have  marked  down  that  sesquioctave  more  clearly, 
had  he  given  the  superparticular  proportions  in  this 
manner,  81,  80,  79,  78,  76,  76,  74,  73,  72,  for  the 
two  extremes  81  and  72  constitute  the  sesquioctave. 
But  when  you  quote  the  authority  of  Marchettus  of 
Padua  you  seem  to  despise  Burtholomeo  Ramis, 
your  master,  whom  you  extol  as  invincible ;  for  he 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Practica,  after  Guido  esteems 
Marchettus  (who  is  also  accounted  by  Joannes  Gar- 
thusinns  as  wanting  a  rod)  not  worth  even  four 
Marcheta,*  and  reproves  him  as  erroneous.  But 
I  imagine  that  you  only  dreamt  that  Marchettus  di- 
vided the  tone  into  nine  dieses ;  for  if  the  diesis  be 
the  half  of  the  lesser  semitone,  as  Boetius  and  all  mu- 
sicians esteem  it,  the  tone  would  contain  four  lesser 
semitones,  and  the  half  of  a  semitone,  a  thing  never 
heard  of.  This  division  of  the  Tone  is  not  admitted 
by  musicians ;  and  if  you  think  that  the  tone  contains 
nine  commas,  as  some  imagine,  the  contrary  is 
proved  by  Boetius.  Anselmus's  division  of  the 
system  into  greater  and  lesser  semitones  is  no  more 
the  chromatic,  as  Marchettus  intimates,  than  that 
of  the  tetrachord  given  by  your  mathematician; 
for  in  the  chromatic  tetrachord  the  two  graver 
intervals  do  not  make  up  a  tone  according  to 
Boetius,  but  are  of  what  I  call  the  mixt  genus. 
Do  not  think  that  any  proportions  of  numbers  are 
congruous  to  musical  intervals,  except  the  chords 
answer  the  natural  intervals. 

'  In  your  sixteenth  description,  spun  out  to  the 
length  of  four  sheets,  you  ostentatiously  insist  on 
many  very  unnecessary  things ;  for  you  endeavour 
to  prove  that  this  mediation  6,  5,  3,  is  harmonical, 
because  the  chords  marked  by  these  numbers  when 
touched  together  produce  consonance.  This  is 
readily  granted,  for  the  extreme  terms  sound  the 
diapltson  :  the  two  greater  sound  the  lesser  third, 
which  is  greater  than  the  semitone  by  a  comma,  80  to 
81 ;  and  the  two  lesser  the  greater  sixth,  diminished 
by  a  comma.  These  three  chords  will  indeed  pro- 
duce consonance,  but  not  that  most  sweet  mediation 
of  these,  6,  4,  3,  which  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle extol  as  the  most  concinnous  mediation  possible. 

*  But  in  your  seventh  babbling  description  you  bring 
this  mediation,  1,  2,  3,  as  truly  harmonical,  having 
the  diapente  towards  the  grave,  and  the  diapason  in 
the  acute,  which  I  do  not  admit ;  for  the  extremes 
bear  not  a  due  proportion  to  each  other.    Again  the 

•  A  colli  of  Venice,  of  tmall  Taloe 


duple  2, 1,  above  the  sesquialtera  having  no  harmo- 
nical mediation,  cannot  be  as  sweet  as  6, 4,  3.  I  add 
that  this  happens  on  account  of  the  equality  of  the 
differences  (and  therefore  of  the  intervals)  for  the 
sesquialteral  space  towards  the  grave  is  equal  to  the 
duple  immediately  following  it  towards  the  acute, 
as  appears  from  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  the 
second  book  De  £[armonia  Musicorum  Instrumen- 
torum ;  neither  is  it  equal  in  sweetness  to  this  me- 
diation of  the  triple,  for  this  is  truly  harmonical,  but 
yours  is  not.  You  moreover  blame  Pythagoras  for 
not  introducing  the  Sesquiquarta  and  Sesquiquinta 
as  concinnous  in  his  system  ;  but  these  are  distant 
from  the  entire  and  proper  intervals,  namely,  the 
ditone  and  semiditone,  by  a  comma,  and  he  made 
use  of  none  but  entire  intervals  in  his  mediations. 
Socrates,  and  the  divine  Plato,  who  also  heard  Draco 
the  Athenian,  and  Metellus  the  Agrigentine,  fol- 
lowed him  :  Guido  himself  described  the  eccle- 
siastical cantus  diatonically ;  and  before  him  the 
popes  Ignatius,  Basilius,  Hilarius,  Ambrose,  Gela- 
sius,  Gregory,  used  that  modulation. 

'  You  seem  to  imitate  your  master  Bamis  (who  is 
as  impure  as  yourself)  in  petulance  and  ingratitude, 
for  if  he  borrowed  the  Sesquiquarta  and  Sesqui- 
quinta, as  you  assert,  from  Ptolemy,  he  must  be 
a  plagiary  in  not  quoting  him  ;  and  you  who 
profited  by  the  studies  of  Ghififurius,  yet  ungrate- 
fully and  enviously  attack  Gaffurius.  How  can 
youth  studying  music  profit  by  the  erudition  of 
thy  master?  who  described  his  very  obscure  and 
confused  scale  by  these  eight  syllables,  **  Psal  li  tur 
per  vo  ces  is  tas,"  wherein  the  natural  lesser  semi- 
tone is  marked  by  a  various  and  dissimilar  denomi- 
nation ;  but  he  frighted  and  repenting,  laid  that 
aside,  and  was  forced  to  return  to  the  diatonic  scale 
of  Guido,  in  which  he  has  introduced  the  mixt 
genus,  filled  up  with  as  it  were  chromatic,  though 
false  condensations,  as  appears  in  the  course  of  hia 
practical  treatise. 

'  In  your  eighteenth  and  last  description  you  attack 
me  for  having  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  fourth 
book  De  Harmonia  ascribed  the  chord  Nete  Synem- 
menon  to  the  acute  extreme  of  the  Dorian  mode, 
when  the  tetrachord  of  the  conjuncts  is  not  admitted 
in  any  figure  of  intervals.  This  Nete  Synemmenon 
might  be  called  Paranete  Diezeugmenon,  as  they  are 
both  in  the  same  place,  so  that  there  is  not  any  ne- 
cessity for  the  tetrachord  of  the  conjuncts  in  the 
production  of  this  tetrachord.  Your  Kamis,  in  his 
practical  treatise,  constitutes  the  fourth  species  of 
the  diapason  from  D  sol  re  to  d  sol  re,  mediated 
in  G;  whereby  he  makes  the  first  ecclesiastical 
ione,  for  the  I)orian  is  the  fourth  species  of  the 
diapason,  become  plagal  from  an  authentic,  and 
subverts  the  sacred  modulation.  You  attack  me 
for  saying  that  Ptolemy  constituted  his  eighth  or 
hypermixolydian  mode  in  similar  intervals  with  the 
hypodorian,  asserting  that  he  made  them  of  different 
diapentes  and  diatessarons ;  but  you  ought  to  know 
that  the  hypermixolydian  differs  from  the  hypodo- 
rian not  formally,  but  in  acumen  only,  being  acuter 
by  a  diapason.     But  do  not  think  that  this  is  the 
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*  eighth  ecclesiastical  tone  which  is  plagal,  for  the 

*  contrary  is  shewn  in  lib.  I.  cap.  vii.  of  onr  Practica. 

*In  your  two  first  detractory  descriptions  you 
'object  against  some  things,  in  themselves  not  ma- 
terial, in  our  book  De  Harmonia  Musicorum  In- 
'  strumentorum.     I  shall  first  answer  that  dated  at 

*  Bologna,  the  last  day  of  February,  1519.    We  say 

*  that  the  terms  tetrachord  and  qnadrichord  are  in- 
'  differently  used,  for  each  comprehends  four  chords. 

*  But  the  most  ancient  tetrachord  of  Mercury  sounded 
'  the  diapason  between  the  two  extremes,  as  in  these 
'numbers  6,  8,  9,  12.  Neither  think  that  by  the 
'  term  Tetrachord  is  always  meant  the  consonance 

*  diatessaron,  for  every  space  containing  four  chords 

*  is  called  a  tetrachord  or  quadrichord ;  and  even  the 

*  tritone  contained  under  four  chords,  from  Parhypate 
'  meson  to  Paramese  is  a  tetrachord,  though  it  exceeds 
'  the  diatessaron.      Johannes  Cocleus  Noricus,   the 

*  Phonascus  of  Nuremberg,  gave  the  name  of  Tetra- 
•chordum  to  his  book  of  music,  as  being  divided 
'into  four  parts.  Samius  Lichaon,  who  added  the 
'  eighth  chord  to  the  musical  system,  is  imagined  by 

*  most  people  to  be  Pythagoras  himself. 

'I  do  not  forget  your  babbling  when  you  assert 

*  that  the  Duple  and  the  Sesquialtera  conjoined  pro- 

*  duce  the  Sesquitertia  in  this  order,  4,  2,  3,  making 
'  the  Duple  in  4,  2,  and  the  Sesquialtera  in  2,  8 ;  but 
*in  this  you  are  wrong,  for  2,  8,  is  here  Subses- 

*  quialtera. 

*In  your  letter,  dated  the  fifteenth  of  October, 
'  you  say  you  will  not  answer  the  questions  I  pro- 
'  posed  to  you,  which  were,  whether  consonance  is 

*  not  a  mixture  of  acute  and  grave  sounds  sweetly 
'  and  uniformly  approaching  the  ear ;  and  in  what 
'  manner  that  mixture  is  made,  whether  by  the  con- 

*  junction,  or  by  the  adherence  of  the  one  to  the 

*  other :  and  again,  which  conduces  most  to  con- 
'sonance,  the  grave  or  the  acute,  and  which  of 
'the  two  predominates.    You  moreover  write  that 

*  Laurentius  Gazius,  a  monk  of  Cremona,  and  well 
'skilled  in  music,  came  to  you  to  discourse  con- 
'  ceming  the  canon  of  your  master,  and  that  Boetius 
'  was  only  an  interpreter,  and  not  an  author  in  music; 
'  in  this  opinion  you  are  mistaken,  for  he  was  the 
'  most  celebrated  lawyer,  philosopher,  mathematician, 
'orator,  poet,  astronomer,  and  musician  of  his  age, 
'as  his  almost  innumerable  works  declare.  And 
'Cassiodorus  bears  witness  of  his  musical  erudition 
'  in  the  epistle  of  the  emperor  Theodoric  to  Boetius 
'  himself^  to  this  purpose :  "  When  the  king  of 
"  the  Franks,  induced  by  the  fame  of  our  banquet, 
"  earnestly  requested  a  Citharsedist  from  us,  the  only 
"reason  why  we  promised  to  comply,  was  because 
"  we  knew  you  were  well  skilled  in  the  musical  art." 

After  a  very  severe  censure  on  a  Ganticum  of 
Bartholomeo  Ramis,  produced  by  him  in  a  lecture 
which  he  publicly  read  at  Bologna,  Franchinus  con- 
cludes with  saying,  that  *  the  precepts  delivered  by 
'  him  will,  if  not  perverted,  appear  to  be  founded  in 
'  truth  and  reason ;  and  that  though  his  adversary 

*  Spataro  should  grow  mad  with  rage,  the  works  of 
'  Gaffarius,  and  the  fame  of  his  patron  Grolerius 
'  will  live  for  ever.* 

PiBTRO  Aron,  a  Florentine,  and  a  canon  of  Rimini, 


of  the  order  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  patron  of  Spataro, 
was  the  author  of  Libri  tres  de  Institutione  har- 
monica, printed  at  Bologna,  1516;  Tratto  della 
Natura  e  Cognitione  di  tutti  gli  Tuoni  di  Canto 
figurato,  Vinegia  1525.  Lucidario  in  Musica  di 
alcune  Oppenioni  antiche  et  modeme,  Vinegia  1545. 
Toscanello  de  la  Musica,  Vinegia  1523, 1529.  Nova- 
mente  Stampato  con  la  gionta,  1539.  Compendiolo 
di  molti  dubbi  Segreti  et  Sentenze  intomo  al  Canto 
Fermo  et  Figurato,  Milano  15 — ,  The  first  of  these 
was  originally  written  in  the  Italian  language,  and 
is  only  extant  in  a  Latin  translation  of  Johannes 
Antonius  Flaminius  Forocomeliensis,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  author. 

The  work  entitled  Toscanello  is  divided  into  two 
books ;  the  first  contains  an  eulogium  on  music,  and 
an  account  of  the  inventors  of  it,  drawn  from  the 
ancient  poets  and  mythologists.  In  this  definition 
of  music  the  author  recognizes  the  division  of  it 
by  Boetius  and  others  into  mundane,  humane,  and 
instrumental  music.  After  briefly  distinguishing 
between  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  he  by  a  very 
abrupt  transition  proceeds  to  an  explanation  of  the 
Cantus  Mensurabilis  and  the  ligatures,  in  which  he 
does  but  repeat  what  had  been  much  better  said  by 
Franchinus  and  others  before  him. 

The  second  book  treats  of  the  intervab  and  the 
consonances,  and  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  of  the 
genera  of  the  ancients.  From  thence  the  author 
proceeds  to  a  declaration  of  counterpoint,  for  the 
composition  whereof  he  delivers  ten  precepts ;  these 
are  succeeded  by  a  brief  explanation  of  the  several 
kinds  of  proportion,  of  greater  and  lesser  inequality, 
and  of  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  harmonical 
proportionality :  the  remainder  of  the  book  consists 
of  directions  for  dividing  the  monochord  according 
to  the  rule  of  Guido  Aretinus,  with  a  chapter  in- 
titled  De  la  Participatione  et  Modo  da  cordare 
r  Instrumento. 

In  the  course  of  his  work  he  highly  commends 
as  a  theorist  Bartholomeo  Ramis,  the  preceptor  of 
Spataro,  styling  him  *  Musico  dignissimo,  veramente 
'  da  ogni  dotto  venerato ;'  and  as  practical  musicians 
he  celebrates  lodocus  Pratensis  by  the  name  of 
Josquino,  Obreth,  Busnois,  Ocheghen,  and  Duffiii. 
To  these  in  other  places  he  adds  Giovanni  Mouton, 
Richafort,  Pierazzon  de  Larve,  Allessandro  Agricola, 
and  some  others,  of  whom  he  says  they  were  the 
most  famous  men  in  their  faculty. 

The  edition  of  the  Toscanello  of  1539  has  an 
appendix,  which  the  author  intitles  'Aggiunta  del 
'  Toscanello,  k  complacenza  de  gli  Amici  fatta,'  con- 
taining directions  for  the  intonation  of  the  Psalms, 
and  the  singing  of  certain  offices  on  particular 
festivals. 

The  writings  of  Peter  Aron  contain  nothing 
original  or  new ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Boetius 
and  Franchinus  had  nearly  exhausted  the  subject  of 
musical  science,  and  that  few  of  the  publications  sub- 
sequent to  those  of  the  latter  contain  anything  worthy 
of  notice,  such  as  treat  of  music  in  that  general  and 
extensive  way  in  which  Kircher,  Zarlino,  and  Mer- 
sennus  have  considered  it 

The  ten  precepts  of  counterpoint,  which  constitute 
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the  twenty-first  and  nine  following  chapters  ot  the 
second  boiok  of  the  Toscanello,  seem  to  carry  in  them 
the  appearance  of  novelty,  but  they  are  in  truth  ex- 
tracted from  the  writings  of  Franchinus,  though  the 
author  has  studiously  avoided  the  mention  of  his 
name.  They  are  in  effect  nothing  more  than  brief 
directions  for  adjusting  the  parts  in  an  orderly  sue* 
cession,  and  with  proper  intervals  between  each,  in  a 
composition  of  many  parts.  Morley  appears  to  have 
studied  Peter  Aron,  and  has  given  the  substance  of 
his  precepts,  very  much  improved  and  enlarged,  in 
the  third  part  of  his  Introduction. 

The  above  restriction  of  the  precepts  of  music  to 
the  number  of  ten,  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the 
kind  that  we  meet  with  in  the  works  of  writers  on 
the  science :  Andreas  Omithoparcus,  of  Meyning, 
has  discovered  as  great  a  regard  for  this  number, 
founded  perhaps  in  a  reverence  for  the  Decalogue,  as 
Peter  Aron  has  done  ;  for  in  his  Micrologus,  printed 
at  Cologne  in  1535,  he  has  limited  the  precepts  for 
the  decent  and  orderly  singing  of  divine  service  to 
ten,  though  they  might  with  great  propriety  have 
been  encreased  to  double  that  number. 


CHAP.  LXVL 

About  the  same  time  with  Franchinus  and  Peter 
Aron  flourished  John  Hamboys,  of  whom  bishop 
Tanner  in  his  £ibliotheca  gives  the  following 
account: — 

'  John  Hambots,  a  most  celebrated  musician,  and 
'  a  doctor  in  that  faculty.  Bale  calls  him  a  man  of 
'  great  erudition ;  and  adds,  that  being  educated  in 
'Uie  liberal  sciences,  he  in  his  riper  years  applied 
'  himself  to  music  with  great  assiduity.    He  wrote 

*  Summam  Artis  Musicse,  lib.  i.  beginning  **  Quemad- 
^modum  inter  Triticum."  The  MS.  book  in  the 
'  Bodleian  library,  Digby  90,  which  has  for  its  title 
'Qnatuor  Principalia  MusicsB,  lib.  iv.  completed  at 

*  Oxford,  1451,  has  the  same  beginning.  Wrongfully 
'  therefore  in  the  catalogues,  and  by  A.  Wood,  is  it 
'  assigned  to  Thomas  of  Teukesbury.* 

Hamboys  was  the  author  also  of  certain  musical 
compositions,  entitled  Cantionum  artificialium  diversi 
Generis,  and  is  said  to  have  flourished  anno  1470. 
Bal.  viii.  40.     Pits,  pag.  662. 

In  Holinshed*s  Chronicle,  vol.  II.  pag.  1355,  is  an 
enumeration  of  the  most  eminent  men  for  learning 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.*  in  which  the  author 

•  It  it  highly  probable  from  the  ettAbllshment  of  his  chapel,  and  the 
proTision  therein  made  for  a  succeMion  of  lingers,  that  this  prince  was 
a  lOTer  of  music,  and  a  favourer  of  musicians ;  and  it  seems  that  Ham- 
boys, though  very  eminent,  was  not  the  only  celebrated  musician  of  his 
time ;  for  m  Weever's  Funeral  Monuments,  pag.  422,  is  the  following  in- 
scription on  a  tomb,  formerly  in  the  old  church  of  St.  Dunttan  in  the 
Kast:— 

Clausus  in  hoc  tumulo  Gulielmus  Payne  requlescit. 

Quern  sacer  edituum  fouerat  iste  locus. 
Clarum  cui  virtus,  ars  et  cui  mtuica  nomen 

Eduardi  quart!  regis  in  ede  dabat. 

Si  tibi  sit  pietas.  tumuli  si  eura,  viator. 

Hoc  optes  nil  quod  cupis  ipse  tibi, 

Ob.  1508. 

Another  musician  of  the  same  surname  is  noted  by  an  Inscription  in 

the  parish  church  of  Lambeth  in  Surrey,  in  these  words  :— 

Of  your  charity  pray  for  the  foul  of  Sir  Ambrofe  Payne,  parfon 
of  Lambeth,  and  bachelour  of  muficlc,  and  chapleyn  to  the  lords 
csrdynalt  Bouiar  and  Morton,  who  departed  May  the  xxYiii. 
A.D  .  1528. 


includes  John  Hamboys,  an  excellent  musician, 
adding,  that  for  his  notable  cunning  therein  he  was 
made  doctor  of  music. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Hamboys  was  the 
first  person  on  whom  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music 
was  conferred  by  either  of  the  universities  in  this 
kingdom,  at  least  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  the 
contrary ;  and  as  to  the  antiquity  of  degrees  in 
music,  although  the  registers  of  the  universities  do 
not  ascertain  it,  academical  honours  in  this  faculty 
may  be  traced  up  to  the  year  1463,  for  it  appears  that 
in  that  year  Henry  Habington  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  music  at  Cambridge ;  and  that 
in  the  same  year  Thomas  Saintwix,  doctor  in  music, 
was  made  master  of  King's  College  in  the  same 
university.! 

Such  as  are  concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  science 
will  look  upon  this  as  a  remarkable  aera.  And  if  we 
consider  the  low  estimation  in  which  music  is  held  by 
persons  unacquainted  with  its  principles,  it  must 
appear  somewhat  extraordinary  to  see  it  ranked  with 
those  arts  which  entitle  their  professors  not  merely 
to  the  character  of  learned  men,  but  to  the  highest 
literary  honours.  How  and  for  what  reasons  music 
came  to  be  thus  distinguished,  will  appear  by  the 
following  short  deduction  of  its  progress  between  the 
year  1300,  and  the  time  now  spoken  of. 

As  to  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  and  the  tonal  laws, 
they  were  a  mere  matter  of  practice,  and  related 
solely  to  the  celebration  of  the  divine  offices,  but  the 
principles  of  the  science  were  a  subject  of  very 
abstruse  speculation,  and  in  that  view  music  had  a 
place  among  the  liberal  arts.  This  discrimination 
between  the  liberal  and  manual  or  popular  arts  is  at 
least  as  ancient  as  the  fourth  century,  for  St  Augus- 
tine himself  takes  notice  of  it,  and  these  two  admitted 
a  distinction  into  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  which 
already  in  the  course  of  this  work  has  been  noted : 
in  the  former  were  included  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic ;  in  the  latter  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and 
astronomy.  Du  Cange  explains  these  terms  by 
saying  that  the  Trivium  signified  the  threeiold  way 
to  eloquence,  and  the  Quadrivium  the  fourfold  way 
to  knowledge.  In  what  a  barbarous  manner  the 
sciences  were  taught  may  be  in  some  degree  inferred 
from  a  treatise  on  them  by  the  famous  Alcuin,  the 
preceptor  of  Charlemagne,  and  that  other  of  Cassio- 
dorus,  entitled  De  septem  Disciplinis.  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  schools  the  public  teachers  ventured  no 
farther  than  the  Trivium,  confining  their  instructions 
to  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic ;  but  those  of  their 
disciples  who  had  passed  both  the  Trivium  and 
Quadrivium  were  referred  to  the  study  of  Cassio- 
dorus  and  Boetius.  It  is  easy  to  discover  from  this 
account  of  the  method  of  academical  institution,  the 

t  It  is  oonjectured  that  about  this  time  music  was  arrived  at  great 
perfection  in  this  country ;  to  this  purpose  we  meet  with  the  followinf 
remarkable  passage  in  the  Morise  Encomium  nf  Erasmus,  Basil  edition, 
pag.  101 :—'  Natura  ut  singulis  mortalibus  suam,  ita  singulis  nationibus, 

*  sc  pen^  ciTitatibus  communem  quandam  insevisse  Philautium :  atque 
'hinc  fieri  Britanni  prseter  alia,  formam,  muslcam,  et  lautas  mensas 

*  proprie  sibi  vindicent.'  Via.,  As  nature  has  implanted  self-love  in  the 
minds  of  all  mortals,  so  has  she  dispensed  to  every  country  and  nation 
a  certain  tincture  of  the  same  affection.  Hence  It  is  that  the  English 
challenge  the  prerogative  of  having  the  most  handsome  women,  of  the 
being  most  accomplished  in  the  skill  of  music,  and  of  keeping  the  beat 
tables. 
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track  in  whicli  the  students  of  mnsic  were  necessitated 
to  walk :  utterly  ignorant  oi  the  language  in  which 
the  precepts  of  harmony  were  originally  delivered, 
and  incapahle  of  viewing  them  otherwise  than  through 
the  medium  oi  a  Latin  version,  they  studied  Marci- 
anus  Capella,  Macrohius,  Cassiodorus,  Boetius,  Guido 
AretinuSy  and  those  numberless  authors  who  had 
written  on  the  tones  and  the  Cantus  Mensurabilis ; 
and  in  these  their  pursuits  the  students  in  the  English 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  it  nowhere 
appears  to  have  been  the  practice  in  other  countries, 
were  rewarded  with  the  academical  degrees  ol  bache- 
lor and  doctor.* 

*  The  ttatatet  of  U&e  two  vniTortitiet  preteribe  the  ezerdtet  for 
clogreM  in  thii  and  the  other  faculties,  but  tbej  leave  ut  at  a  loti  for  the 
Tegtmen  of  ttudenta  in  the  pursuit  of  them.  It  ia  however  certain  that 
formerly  a  course  of  study  tubjected  the  candidates  for  academical 
honours  to  a  greater  degree  oi  liardahip  than  we  at  this  day  are  aware  oi. 
In  a  sermon  ol  Maister  Thomas  Leuer,  preached  at  Poules  Gross  the  xlij 
dav  of  December,  anno  1550,  is  a  description  of  collece  discipline,  that  in 
tbii  age  of  refinement  would  make  a  student  shudder :  these  are  the 
author's  words:  'There  were  [hi  the  time  of  Hen.  VIII.]  in  houses 

*  belonginge  to  the  universitie  of  Cambridge  twoo  hnndrede  studentes 
*o.  dy  vinitye,  many  very  well  learned,  whyche  be  now  all  deane  gone, 
'  house  and  man ;  yong  towarde  scolars,  and  old  fatherly  doctors,  not 
'  one  of  them  left :  one  hundred  also  of  another  sort,  that  having  rich 
'frends.  or  being  beneficed,  did  live  of  themselves  in  osties  and  innes, 
'  be  either  gone  away,  or  elles  faine  to  crepe  Intoo  colleges,  and  put  poor 
'men  from  bare  livynges.  Those  both  be  all  eone,  and  a  small  number 
'  01  poor  dilygent  students  now  remainyng  only  in  colleges,  be  not  able 

*  to  tarry  and  continue  their  study  in  the  unlversitie  for  lack  of  ez- 
'  hibltion  and  helpe.    There  be  divers  there  which  rise  daily  betwixt  iUj. 

*  and  fjrve  of  the  clock  in  the  momynge,  and  from  tyre  untQ  syxe  of  the 
'  clocke  use  common  prayer,  with  an  exhortation  ot  Ood's  word,  in  a 
'common  ch^iell,  and  from  syxe  untoo  ten  use  ever  eyther  private 
'  study  or  commune  lectures.  At  ten  of  the  elocke  they  go  to  dinner, 
'where  as  they  be  contente  with  a  penie  peice  of  befe  amongst  iiU, 
'  havinge  a  few  potage  made  of  the  brothe  of  the  same  beefo,  with  salt 
'  and  oatmeal,  and  nothtog  ellet.    After  this  slender  dyner  they  be  either 

*  teachiuge  or  leaminge  until  v.  of  the  elocke  in  the  evyning,  when  as 
'  they  have  a  supper  not  muche  better  then  their  dinner,  immediately 

*  after  the  which  thev  go  either  to  reasoning  in  problemet,  or  unto  some 
'  other  studie,  until  it  be  nyne  or  tenne  of  the  olocke,  and  there  beyinge 
'  without  fire,  are  faine  to  walke  or  runne  up  and  downe  halfe  a  houre  to 
'  get  a  hete  on  their  fete  when  they  go  to  bed/ 

The  late  learned  Mr.  Wise  of  Oxford,  waa  of  opinion  that  degneM  In 
music  are  more  ancient  than  the  rime  above-mentioned.  His  sentiments 
on  the  subiect,  and  also  touching  the  antiquity  of  degrees  in  general,  are 
contained  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  his,  from  which  the  following  passage 
is  extracted  :— 

*  England,  in  the  rime  of  the  Saxons,  through  meant  of  its  fluent 
'intercourses  with  Rome,  and  its  neighbourhood  to  France,  aeems  to 
'have  arrived  at  as  great  a  pitch  of  excellence  in  all  good  arts  as  any 
'other  nation  of  the  Christian  world  during  that  dark  period  of  time. 
*Thift  appears  from  several  remains  of  poetry  in  Saxon  and  Latbi,  fh>m 
'some  buildings,  jewels,  and  vaHt  numbers  of  fair  manuscripts  written 
'by  the  Saxons,  and  illuminated  in  as  Ikir  a  manner  as  the  taste  of  that 
'  age  would  admit  ot  Amongst  other  aru.  musie  does  not  seem  to  have 
'been  one  of  the  least  studied  amongst  them,  several  specimens  of  their 
'skill  in  church-music  remaining  to  this  day,  particularly  a  fair  manu- 

*  script,  formerly  belonging  to  the  church  of  Winchester,  now  in  the 
'Bodleian  library,  called  a  Troparion,  written  in  the  reign  of  king 
'  Ethelred  the  West-Saxon. 

'His  brother  and  immediate  successor,  Alftred  the  Oreat,  as  he  ia 
'leportedby  historians  to  have  been  excellent  in  all  sorts  of  leamiiig, 
'  and  a  very  great  proficient  in  civil  as  well  as  military  arts,  so  i*  he  par- 

*  tieularlv  recorded  for  bis  skill  in  music,  by  which  means  he  obtained  a 
'great  victory  over  the  Danes. 

*  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  upon  restoring  the  Muses 
'  to  their  ancient  seat  at  Oxford,  he  should  appoint  amongst  the  roAt  of 


'  the  liberal  arts  a  professor  of  music,  as  we  expressly  read  he  did,  anno 
'886.    [Annalsof  Hyde,  quoted  hyUarpsfieldjn 
'ot  St.  David's. 


[namely,  John,  the  monk 


*  As  to  the  origin  of  degrees  in  general  in  the  universltiefl,  though 
'  nothing  certain  appears  upon  record,  yet  they  seem  firom  the  very  nature 
'of  them,  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  old  as  the  universties  themselves ; 
'  it  being  neoessary,  even  in  the  infancy  of  an  university,  to  keep  up  the 
'  face  and  form  of  it,  by  disUnguishlng  the  proficients  in  each  science 
'  according  to  the  difierenee  of  their  abilities  and  rime  spent  in  study,  as 
'  it  is  now  to  divide  schooUboys  into  forms  or  classes. 

'  Our  university,  like  others,  l)eing  founded  hi  the  fiiculty  of  arts, 
'  degrees  were  accordingly  given  in  logic,  geometry,  and  each  particular 
'  one,  and  in  process  of  time  in  all  of  them  together,  the  degree  of  master 
'  of  arts  being  the  highest  in  the  university.  But  when  the  faculries  of 
'  law  and  physic  came  into  esteem  in  the  world,  and  at  length  into  the 
'  nniversiQr,  I  don't  mention  divinity,  because  that  was  always  culrivated 
'here,  then  the  lesser  arts  began  to  decline  in  their  credit,  as  being  leas 
'  gainful ;  and  degrees  in  most  of  them  were  entirely  dropt,  as  logic, 
'  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy :  rhetoric  indeed  maintained  iu 
'ground  tUl  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  grammar 
'(because  notiody  was  allowed  to  teach  it  unless  graduated  in  one  of  the 
'  universities)  held  it  a  good  while  longer}  but  music  has  maintained  its 


In  the  Fasti,  at  the  end  of  the  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  L 
which  commences  at  1500,  mention  is  frequently 

'credit  to  this  time,  and  with  this  remaritable  advantage  over  the  rest  of 
'its  sister  arU,  that  whereaa  the  only  degreea  of  ttiem  were  bachelor,  or 

*  at  most  master,  music,  for  what  reason  I  am  at  present  at  a  lota,  gives 
'  the  title  Ol  doctor.' 

Bachelor  is  a  word  of  tmcertain  etymology,  it  not  being  known  what 
waa  ka  original  sense.  Junius  derives  it  fh>m  BoinyXoCa  foolish. 
Menage  tnm  Bas  Chevalier,  a  knight  of  the  lowest  rank.  Spelman 
from  Baeulus,  a  stafl.  Cujas  fh>m  BucceUa,  an  allowance  of  provisk>n. 
The  most  probable  derivarion  ot  it  seems  to  be  from  Baoca  Laurus,  the 
berry  of  a  laurel  or  bay ;  bachelors  lieing  young  and  ol  good  hopes,  like 
Uurels  in  the  berry.  In  Latin  Baccalaureus.  Johns.  Diet,  in  art.  Vide 
AylifTe  s  ancient  and  present  State  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  voL  II. 
pag.  195. 

By  the  statutes  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  it  is  required  of  every  pio- 
ceeder  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  In  music,  that  he  employ  seven  years  in 
the  study  or  pracdce  of  that  faculty,  and  at  the  end  of  that  term  produoe 
a  testimonial  of  his  having  so  done,  under  the  hands  of  credible  witnesses  t 
and  that  previous  to  the  supplication  for  his  grace  towards  this  degree, 
he  compose  a  song  of  five  parts,  and  perform  the  same  publicly  in  the 
music-school,  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  first  causing  to  be 
affixed  on  each  oi  the  doors  of  the  great  gates  ot  the  schools  a  Progranuna. 
giving  three  days  notice  of  the  day  and  hour  of  each  performance.  Of 
a  bachelor,  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  doctor,  it  is  required  that  he  shall 
study  five  years  after  the  taking  his  luchelor's  degree ;  and  produce  the 
like  proof  ox  his  having  so  done,  aa  is  requisite  in  the  case  o.  a  bachelor, 
and  farther,  shall  compose  a  song  in  six  or  eight  parts,  and  publicly  per- 
form the  same  *  tarn  vooibus  quam  instrumentis  etiam  musids.*  on  some 
day  tu  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  previously  notifying  the  day  and 
hour  of  performance  in  the  manner  before  prescribed.  Such  exercise  to 
be  performed  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Heyther's  professor  oi  music.  This 
being  done,  the  candidate  shall  supplicate  for  his  grace  in  the  convocation, 
house,  which  being  granted  by  Iwth  the  Savilian  professors,  or  by  some 
master  of  arte  deputed  by  them  for  that  purpose,  he  shall  be  presented  to 
his  degree. 

The  statutes  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  do  in  like  manner  preeeribe 
the  exercises  for  degrees  in  the  other  faculties,  but  in  terms  at  this  day 
ao  litUe  understood,  that  an  attempt  to  explain  them  in  this  place  may 
to  some  be  not  unacceptable.  In  Title  VI.  Sect.  S,  De  Exercitiis 
pnestandis  pro  Gradu  BaccuUurei  in  Artlbus,  the  exercises  required  are 
DispuUtiones  in  Parvisiis :  oo  this  term  the  following  are  the  seutimeuts 
of  glossographers : — 

Before  the  schools  were  erected  the  yoimg  students  held  their  dis- 
putations  in  Parvisiis,  in  the  porch  of  St.  Mary's  church.  There  they 
sate,  vis-a-vis,  one  over  against  the  other.  This  might  be  expressed  in 
the  Norman  French  of  those  times  perhaps  by  Par- Vis,  and  this  again  in 
barbaroua  Latin  would  be  rendered  by  iu  Parvisiis. 

In  Skinner's  Lexicon  the  word  Parvis  is  said  to  signify  In  Norman 
French  a  church-porch ;  and  he  quotes  Spelman,  aa  deriving  it  fh>m  the 
word  Paradisus.  Perhaps,  says  he,  because  the  porch  was,  with  respect 
to  the  church  iuelf,  what  Paradise  is  to  Heaven.  Th^i  reason  is  harsh  and 
whimsical ;  the  word  Parvis  seems  rather  to  be  a  corruption  of  a  Itarbarous 
Latin  word  Pervisus,  from  Perviso,  to  look  througli,  because  people 
looked  through  the  porch  into  the  church.  Or  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
one  porch  was  opposite  to  the  other,  then  at  the  porch  people  might  be 
said  to  look  through  the  church.  Pervisus  then,  or  Parvis  Is  Uter^ly 
speaking  the  place  of  looking-through. 

Chaucer,  in  the  Prologues  to  the  Canterbtuy  Tales,  eharacterising  the 
Sergeant  at  Law,  says,— 

A  fergeant  of  lawe,  ware  and  wife. 
That  often  bad  ben  at  the  pervife. 
And  in  the  Glossary  at  the  end  of  Urry's  edition,  the  word  Pcrrlse  Is 
thus  explained :  '  Parvis,  Fr.  contracted  Arom  Paradise  Hdpddntro^, 

*  ToTOC  <}?  w  WipiTrdroi.     Hesych.  Loem poriMhu*  et  dMrnbulatoriit 

*  eireMn4l4Uu*.    A  Portico  or  court  before  a  church.    Fr.  Ol,  In  Pmrmdistu. 

*  The  place  before  the  church  ot  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  called  Parvis,  RiU 

*  7151,  was  anciently  called  Paradis.  Men.  Fr.  in  Parvis,  Spelmam  says 
'in  Parvae,  &c.  thit  our  lawyers  used  formerly  to  walk  in  such  a  place  to 
'  meet  their  clienU,  and  not  for  Uw  exercises,  as  Bhmmi  and  others  write, 
'being  perhaps  led  into  that  mistake  by  that  passage,  Prol.  312;  and 
'  others,  considering  the  context  more  than  the  sense  of  the  word  Pervise, 
'explain  it  a  bar.' 

Another  writer  savs  of  this  word  that  It  signifies  the  nether  part  of 
a  church,  set  apart  for  the  teaching  of  culldren  in  it,  and  that  thence  it  is 
called  the  Parvis,  &  parvis  pueris  ibi  edoctls ;  adding  that  this  sense  of 
it  explains  the  following  story  in  Matthew  Paris,  Hist.  AngL  In  Hen.  III. 
pag.m.— 

*  In  the  reign  of  king  Hen.  III.  the  pope's  collector  met  a  poor  priest 
'  with  a  vessel  of  holy  water,  and  a  sprhikler,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  ihat  bo 
'  had  gotten  at  a  place  for  sprinkling  some  of  his  water;  for  he  used  to 
'go  abroad,  and  bestow  his  holy  water,  and  receive  of  the  people  what 
'they  gave  him,  as  the  reputed  value  thereof.  The  pope's  collector 
'asked  bim  what  he  might  get  in  one  year  in  that  wayf  The  priest 
'  answered  about  twenty  shillbigs;  to  which  the  collector  presently  re- 
'  plied,  then  there  belongs  as  due  out  of  It,  as  the  tenths,  two  shillings  to 
'my  receipt  yearly,  and  obliges  him  to  pay  it  accordingly.  Upon  which 
'now  comes  the  passage,  "Cogebatur  ille  pauperculus,  multia  diebiia 
"  scholas  exercens,  venditis  in  Parvisio  liliellis,  vitam  fiunelicam  pro- 
"  telare  pro  ill&  substantiA  persolvenda."  L  e.  The  poor  priest,  to  enable 
'  him  to  pay  that  imposition,  and  to  get  a  sort  of  livelihood,  was  con- 
'  strained  to  take  up  the  trade  of  selling  little  books  at  the  school  in  the 
'  Parvise.    And  hence  it  is,  as  some  think,  that  the  French  call  the 

*  Proanos,  le  Parvis.'  History  of  Chuiches  in  England,  by  Thomaa 
Staveley,  octavo,  1713,  pag.  157.  Fo*>more  on  this  subject  consult  the 
Glossary  to  Dx»  WaU's  edition  of  Matthew  Paiisi  and  that  of  Svouut  to 
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made  of  admission  to  bachelors'  degrees  in  the  several 
faculties,  and  of  the  privilege  thereby  acquired  of 
reading  publicly  on  certain  books  in  each  of  them 
respectively,  for  instance,  in  divinity  the  graduate 
was  allowed  to  read  the  Master  of  the  Sentences  ;  in 
civil  law,  the  Institutes  of  Justinian ;  in  canon  law, 
the  Decretals ;  in  physic,  Hippocrates ;  in  arts,  the 
Logic  of  Aristotle ;  and  in  music,  Boetius  :  thus,  to 
give  an  instance  of  the  latter,  Henry  Parker,  of 
Magdalen-hall,  in  1502,  John  Mason,  and  John 
Sherman,  in  1508,  John  Wendon,  and  John  Clawsey, 
in  1509,  John  Dygon,  a  Benedictine  monk,  in  1512, 
and  Thomas  Mendus,  a  secular  chaplain,  in  1534, 
were  severally  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
music ;  and  of  such  it  is  said  in  the  Fasti,  Col.  5, 
and  again  Col.  69,  that  they  were  thereby  admitted 
to  the  reading  of  any  of  the  musical  books  of  Boetius, 
which  at  that  time  were- almost  the  only  ones  from 
whence  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science 
could  be  derived. 

The  efforts  of  Franchinns  for  the  improvement  of 
music  are  related  in  the  foregoing  account  of  him  and 
his  writings,  and  the  advantages  which  accrued  from 
his  labours  may  in  some  measure  be  deduced  from 
thence  as  a  necessary  consequence ;  but  the  dissemi- 
nating his  precepts  by  writing  through  the  learned 
world,  was  not  all  that  he  did  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science,  for  besides  this  he  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  endless  disquisition,  by  procuring  copies  of 
the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek  harmonicians,  the 
masters  of  Boetius  himself,  and  by  causing  trans- 
lations of  them  to  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  many 
that  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  language  and 
character  in  which  they  were  written.  But  the  ope- 
ration of  these  his  labours  for  the  advancement  of  the 
science  must  necessarily  have  been  very  slow,  and  will 
hardly  account  for  those  amazing  improvements  in 
the  art  of  practical  composition  which  appear  in  the 
works  of  lodocus  Pratensis,  Orlando  de  Lasso,  Phi- 
lippo  de  Monte,  Andrian  Willaert,  and  in  short,  of 
the  musicians  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe  to 
whom  the  benefit  of  his  instructions  had  extended. 
These  are  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  that  part  of 
his  history  which  declares  him  to  have  been  a  public 
professor  of  the  science,  and  to  have  taught  publicly 
in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  This  he  did 
to  crowded  auditories,  at  a  time  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  were  grown  impatient  of  their  ignorance  : 
when  the  popes  and  secular  princes  of  Italy  were 
giving  great  encouragement  to  learning.  This  dis- 
position co-operating  with  the  labours  of  the  studious 
and  industrious  in  the  several  faculties,  brought  about 
a  reformation  in  literature,  the  effects  whereof  are  felt 
at  this  day.  Not  to  mention  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  which  were  now  improving  apace,  it  may 

die  X  Scriptont,  Tooe  Trivoiuvm,  and  Seldon  in  hlf  notes  on  Fortesene 
De  Landibui. 

In  the  sutntet  of  the  nnlvenlty  of  Oxford.  Tit  Vtt  Sect.  S.  *  De 
'  ditpntatiooei  in  ParviM,  turn  habendie,  turn  frequentandls,'  we  meet 
with  the  tenn  DIsputationes  in  Auguntinentlbue :  these,  in  the  academical 
style  of  speaking,  were  disputations  with  the  Aufnistine  monks,  who  had 
acquired  great  reputation  for  exercises  of  this  kind,  t^d  had  formerly 
•  monastery  at  Oxford,  the  site  whereof  was  afterwards  purchased  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  Wadham  College.  With  them  the  students  held 
disputations  at  the  place,  and  in  the  manner  above  related.  Some  traces  of 
this  practice  yet  remain  in  the  university  exerdsee;  and  tbdeomnum 
nhrase  of  young  schoUm,  *  answering  Anguftina^t'  m  *  doing  Austin's,' 
oat  a  diiaet  aJlution  to  tt. 


suffice  to  say,  that  at  this  time  men  bep:an  to  think 
and  reason  justly  on  literary  subjects ;  and  that  they 
did  so  in  music  was  owing  to  the  discoveries  of  Fran- 
chinns, and  his  zeal  to  cultivate  the  science;  for  no 
sooner  were  his  writings  made  public  than  they  were 
spread  over  Europe,  and  the  precepts  contained  in 
them  inculcated  with  the  utmost  diligence  in  the 
many  schools,  universities,  and  other  public  semi- 
naries throughout  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  his  labours 
were  manifested,  not  only  by  an  immense  number 
of  treatises  on  music,  which  appeared  in  the  world  in 
the  age  next  succeeding  that  in  which  he  flourished, 
but  in  the  musical  compositions  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, formed  after  his  precepts,  and  which  became  the 
models  of  musical  perfection.  Of  these  latter  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  speak  hereafter  :  of  the  authors 
that  immediately  succeeded  him,  and  the  improve- 
ments made  by  them,  it  is  necessary  to  say  some- 
thing in  this  place. 

The  first  writer  on  music  of  any  note  after  Fran- 
chinns and  Peter  Aron  seems  to  have  been  Jacobus 
Faber  Stapuleksis,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
1503.  Among  other  works,  he  has  left  behind  him 
four  books  on  music,  entitled  Elementa  Musicalia, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1496  and  1551,  a  thin  folio. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  work  he  celebrates  his  two 
masters  in  the  science,  Jacobus  Labinius,  and  Jacobus 
Turbelinus.  Josephus  Blancanus  held  it  in  such 
estimation,  that  he  recommends  to  students  that  they 
begin  with  the  study  of  it  above  all  other  things; 
and  that  after  reading  it,  they  proceed  to  Boetius, 
Aristoxenus,  Ptolemy,  and  Euclid.  Salinas  speaks 
very  differently  of  the  Elementa  Musicalia,  for  he 
says  it  discovers  that  the  author  knew  more  of  the 
other  parts  of  mathematics  than  of  music ;  he  how- 
ever commends  the  author  for  haying  treated  the 
subject  with  a  degree  of  perspicuity  equal  to  that 
of  Euclid  in  his  Elements  of  Geometry.  He  adds, 
that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  read  Ptolemy,  or  any 
other  of  the  Greek  writers,  but  is  entirely  a  Boetian, 
and  does  nothing  more  than  demonstrate  what  he 
has  laid  down.  This  is  certainly  a  very  favourable 
censure;  Salinas  might  truly  have  called  the  book 
a  parti^  abridgment  of  Boetius,  for  such  it  must 
appear  to  every  attentive  peruser  of  it  Faber  was 
of  Picardy;  his  name,  in  the  language  of  his  own 
country,  was  Jacques  Le  Fevre  D*Estaples ;  he  was 
a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  beloved  by  Erasmus. 
Bayle  relates  that  he  was  once  in  the  hands  of 
the  inquisitors,  but  was  delivered  by  the  queen  of 
Navarre.  Buchanan  has  celebrated  his  learning  in 
the  following  elegant  epitaph : — 

Qui  studiis  primus  lucem  intulit  omnibus,  artes 
Edoctum  cunctas  hsc  tegit  uma  Fabrum. 
Heu !  tenebr^d  tantum  potuere  extinguere  lumen  f 
Si  non  in  tenebris  lux  tamen  ista  micet. 

The  improvements  made  by  Franchinns  were 
followed  by  another  of  very  considerable  import, 
namely,  the  invention  of  Fagne,  from  the  Latin 
Faga»  a  chace,  a  species  of  symphoniac  composition, 
in  which  a  certain  air,  point,  or  subject  is  pro- 
pounded by  one  part  and  prosecuted  by  another. 
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Zarlino  resembles  it  to  an  echo;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  accidental  reverberation  of  some 
passage  or  particle  of  a  musical  tune  might  have 
originally  suggested  the  idea  of  composition  in  fugue. 
The  merit  of  this  invention  cannot,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  be  ascribed  to  any  one  musician  in  pre- 
ference to  another,  but  the  antiquity  of  it  may,  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  be  fixed  to  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century :  this  opinion  is 
grounded  on  the  following  observations. 

Franchinus,  the  most  ancient  of  the  musical  writers 
who  have  expressly  treated  on  composition  in  sym- 
phony, seems  to  have  been  an  absolute  stranger  to 
this  species  of  it,  for  his  precepts  relate  solely  to 
counterpoint,  the  terms  fugue  or  canon  never  once 
occurring  in  any  part  of  his  writings ;  and  the  last 
of  his  tracts,  viz.,  that  De  Harmonia  Musicorum 
Instmmentorum,  as  already  has  been  remarked,  was 
published  in  1518.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Dode- 


cachordon  of  Glareanus  of  Basil  we  meet  with  fugues 
to  a  very  great  number,  and  indeed  with  a  canon 
of  a  very  extraordinary  contrivance,  composed  by 
lodocus  Pratensis,  for  the  practice  of  his  master 
Lewis  XII.  king  of  France. 

But  to  draw  a  little  nearer  towards  a  conclusion, 
there  is  extant  a  book  entitled  Micrologus,  written 
by  Andreas  Ornithoparcus  of  Meyning,  a  master  of 
arts,  and  a  professor  of  music  in  several  universities  in 
Germany.  This  book  was  first  published  at  Cologne 
in  1536,  and  contains,  lib.  II.  cap  vii.  a  definition 
and  an  example  of  canon  to  the  following  purpose : — 

'  A  canon  is  an  imaginary  rule,  drawing  that  part 
'  of  the  song  which  is  not  set  down  out  of  that 
'which  is  set  down.     Or  it  is  a  rule  which  doth 

*  wittily  discover  the  secrets  of  a  song.    Now  we 

*  use  canons  either  to  shew  art,  or  to  make  shorter 
'  work,  or  to  try  others  cunning,  thus : — 


i;oEE!4::T3^Egg^^^^::jE^^^^r-l^::^^gHF^4^ 


Comparing  therefore  the  date  of  Franchinus*s  last 
treatise  with  that  of  the  Micrologus,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  publication  of  the  one  and  the  other  of  them 
appears  to  be  seventeen  years,  a  very  short  period 
for  so  considerable  an  improvement  in  the  practice 
of  musical  composition. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  first  essays  of  this 
kind  were  fugues  in  two  parts ;  and  a  fugue  thus  con- 
structed was  called  two  parts  in  one,  for  this  reason, 
that  the  melody  of  each  might  be  found  in  the  other. 
In  the  framing  of  these  parts,  two  things  were  neces- 
sary to  be  attended  to,  namely,  the  distance  of  time 
or  number  of  measures  at  which  the  reply  was  to  fol- 
low the  principal  subject,  and  the  interval  between  the 
first  note  in  each  :  with  respect  to  the  latter  of  these 
particulars,  if  the  reply  was  precisely  in  the  same 
notes  with  the  subject,  the  composition  was]  called 
a  fugue  in  the  unison  ;  and  if  in  any  other  series  of 
concordant  intervals,  as  namely,  the  fourth  or  fifth 
above  or  below,  it  was  denominated  accordingly,  as 
hereafter  will  be  shewn.  The  primitive  method  of 
noting  fugues  appears  by  the  following  examples  of 
two  parts  in  one,  contained  in  an  ancient  manuscript 
on  vellum,  of  one  Robert  Johnson,  a  priest,  the  an- 
tiquity whereof  may  be  traced  back  to  near  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  first  of 
these  is  evidently  a  fugue  in  the  unison,  of  two 
parts  in  one,  and  the  latter  a  fiigue  of  two  parts 
in  one  in  the  eleventh,  or  diapason  cum  diatessaron,* 

*  In  compositloiiB  of  thif  kind  it  leemt  to  have  been  the  ancient  prac- 
tice to  frame  them  on  a  given  plain^song,  and  that  In  gen«al  waa  some 
itrellknown  melody  of  a  psalm  or  hymn. 

The  plain-fong  on  itrhich  this  fugne  is  composed  is  taken  firom  the 
notes  of  an  anaent  hymn,  O  Lux  beata  Trinicas,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  popular  melody  before  the  time  of  king  Henry  VIII.  In 
Skelton's  poem,  entitled,  The  Bouge  of  Court,  Riot  is  characterized  as  a 
rude^  disorderly  fellow,  and  one  that  could  upon  occasion  sing  it. 

*  Coanter  he  coulde  O  Lux  upon  a  potte,' 

And  Bird,  whose 'exoellenoe  in  this  kind  of  composition  is  well  known, 
made  a  great  nimiber  of  canons,  on  this  very  plain  song. 

A  practice  similar  to  this,  of  composing  songs  and  divisions  for  in* 
struments  on  a  ground-base,  prevailed  fur  many  years ;  and  it  was  not 
become  quite  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Corelli,  whose  twelfth  solo  is  a 
division  on  a  well-known  melody,  known  in  England  by  the  name  of 


as  will  appear  by  comparing  the  latter  with  the  for- 
mer part  of  each  respectively. 


^^^^^^^^ 


Two  parts  in  one,  in  one  voyce,  A  mynnym  after  another. 


iuuil^^a^g^-m^ 


H^3^g^?^^^tr|TT  v^ 


The  other  part. 


^1^^^^ 


O  LUX 


0 


*^         Two  parts  in  one,  An  eleventh  above  another. 


^UHi:JTairi:^^±^::^^ 


Farlnel's  Oroimd ;  as  Is  also  the  twelfth  of  Vivaldi's  Suonate  da  Camera, 
Opera  prima. 

That  Purcell  was  very  fond  of  this  kind  of  composition,  appears 
throughout  the  Orpheus  Britannicus,  and  elsewhere  in  his  works,  as 
well  for  the  church  as  the  theatre.  In  the  vear  1667  a  book  was  published 
in  Latin  and  English,  by  Christopher  Simpson,  a  famous  violist,  en. 
titled  '  Chelys  minuritionum  artificio  exomata,'  or,  the  Division  Viol, 
containing  a  great  variety  of  old  grounds,  with  divisions  thereon :  these 
were  the  constant  exercises  of  practitioners,  as  well  on  the  violin  as  the 
viol,  till  the  time  that  Corelli's  music  was  first  introduced  into  England, 
before  which  he  was  looked  on  as  an  excellent  performer  who  could  play 
the  countiy-dance  tune  of  Old  Sir  Simon  the  king,  with  the  divisions. 
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—  i-j-_       ^  <*' »  ?  f  irtr         '^^®  which  immediately  follows  is  the  resolution 

^^-y-f-^-tf^  "  ?"T  T—t""^  T'^      of  a  canon  of  two  parts  in  one,  composed  by  Bird,  on 

The  other  part.^ *^®  ®*"^^  P^*^^  ^^?  ^  *^®  former,  with  this  difference, 

-    _      that  the  reply  is  in  longer  notes  than  the  principal, 
zz     for  which  reason,  it  is  called  a  fugue  by  diminution. 
Of  these  two  kinds  as  also  of  fugue  of  four  parts  in  two, 
and  of  three  in  one,  the  succeeding  are  examples  :— 


O  LUXT^ 
^     OLUX 


WlIXIAM  BlBO. 
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Of  the  foregoing  canons  of  Bird  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  as  the  former  examples  of  two  parts  in  one  are 
studies  on  the  well-known  plain-song  of  0  Lux,  so 
this  is  an  exercise  on  a  plain-song  of  Miserere,  for  the 
origin  whereof  we  are  to  seek :  the  celebrity  of  it 
may  however  be  inferred  from  this  circumstance,  that 
Dr.  John  Ball,  who  was  exquisitely  skilled  in  canon, 
made  a  variety  of  compositions  on  it,  some  whereof 
will  hereafter  be  inserted.  But  we  are  told  by 
Morley  that  Bird  and  Alphonso  Ferabosco  made 
canons,  each  to  the  number  of  forty,  and  his  friend 
Mr.  George  Waterhouse  above  a  thousand,  upon  the 
same  plain  song  of  Miserere,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  of  Bird  is  one  of  the  number.  The  passage  is 
curious,  and  is  as  follows :  '  If  you  thinke  to  imploy 
'anie  time  in  making  of  parts  on  a  plain-song, 
'I  would  counsell  you  diligentlie  to  peruse  those 
waies  which  my  loving  maister  ^never  without 
'  reverence  to  be  named  of  musitians)  M.  Bird  and 
'  M.  Alphonso,  in  a  virtuous  contention  in  love  between 
'  themselves,  made  upon  the  plain-song  of  Miserere ; 

*  but  a  contention  as  I  said  in  love,  which  caused 

*  them  strive  everie  one  to  surmount  another  without 
'malice,  envie  or  backbiting:  but  by  great  labour, 

*  Btudie,  and  paines  each  malung  other  censure  of  that 


which  they  had  done.  Which  contention  of  theirs, 
speciallie  without  envie,  caused  them  both  become 
more  excellent  in  that  kind,  and  winne  such  a  name, 
and  gaine  such  credite,  as  will  never  perish  so  long 
as  musicke  indureth.  Therefore  there  is  no  waie 
readier  to  cause  you  become  perfect  than  to  contend 
with  some  one  or  other,  not  in  malice  (for  so  is 
your  contention  upon  passion  not  for  love  of  vertue) 
but  in  love  shewing  your  adversarie  your  worke, 
and  not  scorning  to  bee  corrected  of  him,  and  to 
amende  your  fault,  if  hee  speake  with  reason :  but 
of  this  enough.  To  return  to  M.  Bird  and  M. 
Alphonso,  though  either  of  them  made  to  the  num- 
ber of  fortie  waies,  and  could  have  made  infinite 
more  at  their  pleasure,  yet  hath  one  manne,  my 
friend  and  fellow,  M.  Gfeorge  Waterhousc,*  upon 
the  same  plain-song  of  Miserere  for  varietie  sur^ 
passed  all  who  ever  laboured  in  that  kinde  of  studie. 

•  Of  thii  person.  »o  excellent  In  music  ss  be  Is  aboTe  said  to  haTe  been, 
aslkr  as  appears  after  a  diligent  research  and  enquiry,  there  Is  not  a  singto 
composition  remaining.  AH  that  can  be  learned  concerning  blm  it,  that 
he  was  flrst  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  of  the  chapel  to  queen  Elisabeth, 
and  that  having  spent  several  years  in  the  study  and  practice  of  mu^io, 
in  the  year  1592  he  supplicated  at  Oxford  for  the  degree  of  bachelor,  but 
Wood  was  not  able  to  discoTer  that  he  was  admitted  to  it.  Fasti,  Anno 
1591.  By  the  entiy  in  the  cheque-book  of  the  chapel  royal,  it  appears 
tb»t  he  died  the  eighteenth  d»y  of  rebniar^,  1601, 
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'  For  hee  bath  already  made  a  thonfiand  waies  (yea, 
'  and  though  I  shonlde  talk  of  halfe  as  manie  more, 

*  I  should  not  be  far  wide  of  the  truth)  everie  one 
'  different  and  several  from  another.  But  because 
'  I  do  hope  very  shortlie  that  the  same  shall  be 
'published  for  the  beneiite  of  the  worlde,  and  his 
'  owne  perpetual  glorie,  I  will  cease  to  speake  anie 
'more  of  them,  but  onlie  to  admonish  you,  that 

*  whoso  will  be  excellent  must  both  spende  mucli 
'  time  in  practice,  and  looke  over  the  doings  of 

*  other  men.* 

Touching  these  exercises,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
they  are  calculated  to  facilitate  the  practice  of  com- 
posing in  fugue,  by  exhibiting  the  many  various 
ways  in  which  the  point  may  be  brought  in ;  or,  in 
other  words,  how  the  replicate  may  be  made  to 
correspond  with,  or  answer,  the  principal.  The 
utility  of  this  kind  of  study  may  be  in  some  measure 
inferred  from  a  variety  of  essays  in  it  by  Bird,  Bull, 
and  others,  yet  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  collections 
of  music;  and  to  a* still  greater  degree  from  a  little 
book  entitled  'Divers  and  sundrie  waies  of  two 
'parts  in  one  to  the  number  of  fortie  uppon  one 
'playn-song;  sometimes  placing  the  ground  above 
'and  two  parts  benethe,  and  otherwise  the  ground 
'  benethe,  and  two  parts  abova  Or  againe,  otherwise 
'  the  ground  sometimes  in  the  middest  betweene  both. 
'Likewise  other  conceites,  which  are  plainlie  set 

*  downe  for  the  profite  of  those  which  would  attaine 
'unto  knowledge,  by  John  Farmer,  imprinted  at 
'  London,  1591,*  small  octavo. 

Elway  Bevin,  a  disciple  of  Tallis,  a  gentleman 
extraordinary  of  the  royal  chapel  in  1605,  and 
organist  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Bristol,  published 
in  the  year  1631,  a  book,  which,  though  entitled 
a  Brief  Introduction  of  Music  and  Descant,  is  in 
truth  a  treatise  on  canon,  and  contains  a  manifold 
variety  of  fugues  of  two,  three,  and  more  parts  in 
one,  upon  one  plain-song  most  skilfully  and  in- 
geniously constructed ;  but  of  him,  and  also  of  this 
his  work,  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Fugues  in  the  unison  were  also  called  rounds, 
fr^m  the  circular  progression  of  the  melody;  and 
this  term  suggested  the  method  of  writing  them  in 
a  circular  form,  of  which  the  following  canon  of 
Clemens  Non  Papa,  musician  to  the  emperor  Charles 
y.  with  the  resolution  thereof  in  modem  characters, 
is  an  example : — 


CANON  IN  THE  UNISON,  FOB  FIVE  VOICES. 


A  fugue  written  in  one  line,  w^hether  in  a  circle  or 
otherwise,  with  directions  for  the  other  parts  to 
follow,  is  called  a  Canon.  Morley  ascribes  the  in- 
vention of  this  compendious  method  of  writing  to  the 
Italian  and  French  mtisicians ;  his  account  of  it  is 
curious,  and  is  here  given  in  his  own  words :  '  The 
'Frenchmen  and  Italians  have  used  a  waie,  that 
'though  there  were  four  or  five  partes  in  one,  yet 
'  might  it  be  perceived  ^nd  sving  at  the  first ;  and  the 
'manner  thereof  i3  this.  Of  how  manie  parts  tha 
'  canon  is,  so  manie  cliefes  do  they  set  at  the  beginning 
'  of  the  verse ;  still  causing  that  which  standeth  nearest 
'unto  the  musick  serve  for  the  leading  parte;  the 
'  next  towards  the  left  hand  for  the  nei^t  following 
'parte,  and  so  consequentlie  to  the  last  But  if 
'betweene  anie  two  cliefes  you  finde  rests,  those 
'  belong  to  that  part  which  the  cliefe  standing  ne^t 
'  nnto  them  on  the  left  side,  signifieth. 


EXAMPLE. 


I 


^ 


m 


^ 


^ 


^iTm^^rfi-rr^^^^^*^^ 


*  Here  be  two  parts  in  one  in  the  Diapason  cum  dia- 
'  tessaron,  or,  as  we  t^arme  it,  in  the  eleventh  above ; 
'  where  yon  see  first  a  C  sol  pa  ur  cliefe  standing  on 
'the  lowest  rule,  and  after  it  three  minime  rests. 
'  Then  standing  the  F  fa  ut  cliefe  on  the  fourth  rule 
'  from  below ;  and  because  that  standeth  neerest  to  the 


'  notes,  the  base  (which  that  cliefe  representeth)  inust 
'  begin,  resting  a  minim  rest  after  the  plainnsong,  and 
'  the  treble  three  minim  rests.  And  least  you  ^oold 
'  misse  in  reckoning  your  pauses  or  rests,  the  note 
^  whereupon  the  following  part  must  begin  is  marked 
'  with  this  sign  2.     It  Ib  true  that  one  of  those  two, 
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*  the  sign  or  the  rests  is  superflaoas ;  but  the  order 

*  of  setting  more  cli&es  than  one  to  one  verse  being 

*  but  of  late  devised,  was  not  used  when  the  eigne 
"^was  most  common,  but  instead  of  them,  over  or 
'under  the  song  was  written  in  what  distance  the 
following  parte  was  from  the  leading,  and  most 

*  commonlie  in  this  manner,  Canon  in,*  or*  superiore 


'or  interiore.  But  to  shun  the  labour  of  writing 
'  tnose  words,  the  clififes  and  rests  have  been  devised, 
*  snewing  the  same  thinge.  And  to  the  intent  you 
'  may  the  better  conceive  it,  here  is  another  example 
'wherein  the  treble  beginneth,  and  the  meane  fol- 
'ioweth  within  a  semibreve  after,  in  the  Hypodia* 
'  pente  or  hfth  below* :— 


s 


a^g^^^^M-T-i-JJt"  •  iTr3^^5^TFTfrr'^ 


81 


The  above  relation  ot  Morley  accounts  for  the 
origin  ot  the  term  Canon,  which  in  truth  signifies 
no  more  than  a  rule ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  invented, 
than  it  was  applied  to  perpetual  tugue,  even  in  the 
score;  and  perpetual  fugue  and  canon  were  then, 
and  now  are,  looked  on  as  convertible  terms;  than 
which  it  seems  nothing  can  be  more  improper,  tor 
when  a  fugue  is  once  scored  it  ceases  to  be  a  canon. 

From  fugues  in  the  unison,  or  ot  many  parts  in 
one,  musicians  proceeded  to  the  invention  of  such 
as  gave  the  answer  to  the  subject,  at  a  prescribed 
distance  of  time,  in  some  concordant  interval,  as 
namely,  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  eighth,  either  above  or 
below ;  and  to  distinguish  between  the  one  and  the 
other  the  Greek  prepositions  Epi  and  H3rpo  were 
added  to  the  names  ot  the  consonances  in  which  the 
parts  Were  to  follow ;  for  instance,  where  the  reply 
was  above  the  principal,  it  was  said  to  be  in  the 
epidiatessaron,  epidiapente,  or  epidiapason ;  when 
it  was  below,  it  was  called  hypodiatessaron,  hypo- 
diapente,  hypodiapason  ;*  adding  in  either  case, 
where  the  number  of  parts  required  it,  a  farther 
direction :  for  an  example  ot  one  of  these  kinds  we 
have  that  celebrated  composition  of  our  countryman 
William  Bird,  to  the  words  'Non  nobis  Domine,* 
which  in  the  manner  of  speaking  above  described 
would  be  called  a  canon  ot  three  parts,  vhs.,  in  the 
hypodiatessaron  et  diapason,  post  tempus,  and  in  the 
Musurgia,  tom.  I.  page  389,  is  a  canon  of  four  parts 
in  the  hypodiapente,  diapason,  et  hypodiapason  cum 
diapente,  composed  by  Emilio  Rossi,  chapel-master 
of  Loretto,  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  con- 
texture, the  resolution  whereof  is  here  inserted  : 


At)- 

«  These  are  fhe  most  general  fbnxw  of  canon,  bat  Morley,  m.  172, 
says  a  canon  may  be  made  in  any  distance,  comprehended  within  tne 
reach  of  the  Toice. 


sa-lon  fi  -   -  li    mi 


Ab-sa-lonfi-li 


Emiuo  Boon. 


CHAP.  LXVII. 


Soon  after  its  invention  farther  improvements  were 
made  in  this  species  of  composition,  by  the  con- 
trivance of  fugues,  that  sung  both  backward  and 
forward,  or,  in  musical  phrase,  recte  et  retro;  and 
ot  others  that  sung  per  Arsin  and  Thesin,  that  is  to 
say,  so  as  that  one  part  ascended  while  the  other 
descended.  Of  the  former  kind  the  following  canon 
ot  Dr.  John  Bull,  with  the  resolution  thereof  in  the 
present  method  of  notatioui  is  an  example  :— 
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CANON    FOR 
OF  TWO  PARTS 
RECTE  ET 


FOUR    VOICES 
IN  ONE, 
RETRO. 


DOOTOB  JOBH  BoiiU 


RESOLUTION. 
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Of  fugue  per  Anin  et  Thesin,  or,  as  it  is  called 
by  the  Italians,  per  Muovimenti  contrarii,  this  from 
the  Istitutione  Harmoniche  of  Zarlino,  terza  parte, 
cap.  Iv.  pag.  277,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 

FUGA  PER  MUOVIMENTI  CONTRARII. 


-^^ 


Here  follows  a  fugue  of  Dr.  Bull  on  the  same 
plain«8ong  with  that  of  his  above  given,  of  both 
kinds,  viz.,  recte  et  retro,  and  also  per  arsin  et  thesin ; 
the  canon  whereof,  to  shew  the  artificial  construction 
of  its  parts,  is  in  the  manuscript  whence  it  was  taken 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  immediately 
following  it,  is  the  resolution  thereof  in  modem 


CANON   FOR 

OF  FOUR  PARTS 
liT  RETRO,  ET  PER 


FIVE    VOICKg 
IN  ONE,  RECTE 
ARSIN  ET  THESIN, 


DooroR  Jomf  Bull. 
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^^m 


This  and  the  former  by  the  same  author,  in  the 
manuscript  from  which  they  were  taken,  are  given 
in  a  triangular  form,  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the 
singularity  of  their  contexture,  and  the  mutual  rela- 
tion and  various  progressions  of  the  several  sounds ; 
and  that  figure  is  here  preserved  in  both  instances  : 
but  lest  this  representation  should  appear  too  enig- 
matical, the  resolution  of  each  canon  in  score  is 
above  given. 

MorTey,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Introduction, 
pag.  103,  has  given  a  fugue  of  Bird's  composing, 
of  two  parts  in  one,  per  Arsin  et  Thesin,  with  the 
point  reverted,  note  for  note,  of  which  he  says,  *  that 
'  whoever  shall  go  about  to  make  such  another  upon 
'a  common  knowne  plaine-song  or  hymne,  shall 
'iind  more  difficultie  than  he  looked  for;  and  that 

*  although  he  shoulde  assaie  twentie  several  hymnes 
'or  plain -songs  for  finding  of  one  to  his  purpose, 
'he  doubts  if  he  should  anie  wale  goe  beyonde  the 
'  excel lencie  of  that  which  he  speaks  of,  for  which 

*  reason  he  has  given  it  in  this  form  : — 


^2 


^===" 
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i|EEZ=|g^^^ 


m=^.=^,=^^^ 


?^-=r^Fi^^f?=^^Ff^^ 


Butler  is  lavish  in  his  commendations  of  this 
fiigue ;  indeed  his  words  are  a  sort  of  comment  on 
it,  and  as  they  are  calculated  to  point  out  and  unfold 
its  excellencies,  they  are  here  given  from  his  Prin- 
ciples of  Music,  lib.  I.  cap.  iii.  sect.  4.  in  his  own 
words : — 

'  The  fifth  and  last  observation  is,  that  all  sorts  of 

«  The  lereral  example!  of  canon  by  Dr.  Bull  and  Bird,  above  given, 
are  not  in  print,  and  it  may  therefore  be  expected  that  their  authenticity 
should  be  aitcertained :  with  reipect  to  the  former,  they  are  taken  from 
a  very  curious  MS.  formerly  in  the  library  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  In  an  outer 
leaf  whereof  is  written  '  £x  Dono  Willi  Theed ; '  this  Mr.  Theed  was 
many  years  a  member  of  the  academy  of  ancient  music ;  and  very  well 
skilled  in  the  science.  The  book  contains,  among  many  other  com- 
positions  of  the  like  nature,  the  above  canons  of  Dr.  Bull,  and  also 
that  of  Clemens  Non  Papa,  with  the  several  resolutions  thereof  in  the 
form  above  inserted. 

As  to  the  examples  ascribed  to  Bird,  they  are  taken  from  a  MS.  also 
once  part  of  Dr  Pepusch's  library.  In  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Oalliard ; 
the  fugues  upon  O  Lux  and  Miserere  are  written  in  canon  with  the  usual 
sign  for  the  parts  to  follow:  the  resolutions  are  clearly  the  studies  of 
Mr.  Oalliard,  who  it  seems  thought  himself  warranted  in  the  insertion  of 
flat  and  sharp  signatures  in  many  instances,  though  no  such  appear  In 
the  canons  thennselves.  Both  these  manuscripts  are  now  in  the  coUeo- 
tion  of  the  author  of  this  work. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark  that  these  several  exemplars  of  fugue 
and  canon  are  adduced  with  a  view  solely  to  investigate  and  explain  the 
nature  of  these  intricate  species  of  composition,  for  which  purpose  the 
resolutions  alone  in  the  latter  instances  will  be  thought  sufficient. 


*  fugues  (reports  and  reverts  of  the  same,  and  of 

*  divers  points  in  the  same,  and  divers  canons,  and  in 
'the  same  and  divers  parts)  are  sometimes  most 

*  elegantly  intermedled,  as  in  that  inimitable  lesson 
'of  Mr.  Bird's,  containing  two  parts  in  one  upon 
'  a  plain-song,  wherein  the  first  part  beginneth  with 
*a  point,  and  then  reverteth  it  note  for  note  in 
'a  fourth  or  eleventh;  and  the  second  part  first 
'reverteth  the  point  in  the  fourth  as  the  first  did, 
'  and  then  reporteth  it  in  the  unison ;  before  the  end 
'  whereof,  the  first  part  having  rested  three  minims 
'after  his  revert,  singeth  a  second  point,  and  re- 
'verteth  it  in  the  eighth;  and  the  second  first  re- 
'verteth  the  point  in  a  fourth,  and  then  reporteth 
'  it  in  a  fourth :  lastly,  the  first  singeth  a  third  point, 
'  and  reverteth  it  in  the  fifth,  and  then  reporteth  it 
'in  an  unison,  and  so  closeth  with  some  annexed 
'  notes ;  and  the  second  first  reverteth  it  in  a  fifth, 
'  and  then  reporteth  it  in  an  unison,  and  so  closeth 
'  with  a  second  revert ;  where,  to  make  up  the  full 
'  harmony,  unto  these  three  parts  is  added  a  fourth, 
'  which  very  musically  toucheth  still  upon  the  points 
'  reported  and  reverted. 

jBut  here  a  distinction  is  to  be  noted  between 
perpetual  fugues,  such  as  those  above  given,  in  which 
every  note  in  the  one  part  has  its  answer  in  the 
other  part ;  and  that  other  transitory  kind  of  fugue, 
in  which  the  point  only,  whatever  it  be,  is  repeated 
in  the  succeeding  parts ;  in  this  case  the  intermediate 
notes  are  composed  ad  placitum,  for  which  reason 
the  former  kind  of  fugue  is  termed  by  Zarlino  and 
other  Italian  writers,  Fuga  legata,  and  the  other 
Fuga  sciolta,  that  is  to  say,  strict  or  constrained,  and 
free  or  licentious  fiigue. 

The  Italians  also  give  to  the  leading  part  of 
a  fugue  and  its  replicate  or  answer,  the  appellations 
of  Guida  and  Oonsequenza;  Morley,  and  others 
after  him,  distinguish  them  by  the  names  of  prin- 
cipal and  reply :  and  with  the  appearance  of  reason 
it  is  said  that  the  notes  in  each  should  sol-fa  alike; 
that  is  to  say,  the  intervals  in  each  part  ought  to  be 
precisely  the  same  with  respect  to  the  succession 
of  the  tones  and  semitones ;  nevertheless,  this  rule 
is  not  strictly  adhered  to,  a  spurious  kind  of  fugue 
having,  in  the  very  infancy  of  this  invention  sprung 
up,  known  by  the  name  of  Fuga  in  nomine,  as  being 
to  appearance  and  nominally  only,  fugue,  and  not 
that  species  of  composition  in  the  strict  sense  of 
musical  language. 

Zarlino  and  other  Italian  writers  speak  of  a  kind 
of  fugue  called  Contrapunto  doppio,  double  counter- 
point, which  supposes  the  notes  in  each  part  to  be 
of  equal  time,  but  that  the  subject  of  the  principal 
and  the  reply  shall  be  different  in  respect  of  the 
point,  being  yet  in  harmony  with  each  other :  the 
exact  opposition  of  note  to  note  in  this  kind  of  com- 
position was,  soon  after  its  invention,  dispensed  with, 
and  the  principal  and  its  repl^  made  to  consist  of 
notes  of  different  lengths  or  times;  after  which  it 
obtained  the  name  of  double  descant,  the  terms  des- 
cant and  counterpoint  being  always  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other.  Sethus  Calvisius  includes  both 
under  the  comprehensive  name  Harmonia  Gemina; 
and  to  fugues  of  this  kind,  where  a  third  point  or 
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Bubject  is  introduced,  he  gives  the  name  of  Ter- 
gemina.  Morley  has  given  examples  of  each  at  the 
end  of  the  second  part  of  lus  Introduction. 

From  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
canon  it  must  appear  to  be  a  very  elaborate  species  of 
musical  composition,  and  in  which  perhaps,  substance, 
that  is  to  say,  fine  air  and  melody  is  made  to  give 
place  to  form;  just  as  we  see  in  those  fanciful 
poetical  conceits,  acrostics,  anagrams,  chronograms, 
&c.  where  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  composition  is 
ever  subservient  to  its  form;  but  the  comparison 
does  not  hold  throughout,  for  the  musical  com- 
positions above  spoken  of  derive  an  advantage  of 
a  peculiar  kind  from  those  restraints  to  which  they 
are  subjected  ;  for  in  the  first  place  the  harmony  is 
thereby  rendered  more  close,  compact,  and  full ;  nor 
does  this  harmony  arise  merely  from  the  concordance 
of  sounds  in  the  several  parts,  but  each  distinct  part 
produces  a  succession  of  harmony  in  itself,  the  laws 
of  fugue  or  canon  being  such  as  generally  to  exclude 
those  dissonant  intervals  which  take  away  from  the 
sweetness  or  melody  of  the  point.  In  the  next  place 
the  ear  is  gratified  by  the  successive  repetition  of  the 
point  of  a  fugue  through  all  its  parts ;  and  the  mind 
receives  the  same  pleasure  in  tracing  the  exact 
resemblance  of  the  several  parts  each  to  the  other, 
as  it  does  in  comparing  a  picture  or  statue  with  its 
archetype;  the  truth  of  this  observation  must  be 
apparent  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the  scholastic 
distinction  of  beauty  into  absolute  and  relative. 

The  general  directions  for  singing  of  fugue  when 
written  in  canon  are  such  as  these  :  Fuga  in  tertia 
superiore  post  tempus. — Fuga  in  Hypodiapente,  post 
tempus. — Fuga  5  vocum  in  tertia  superiore,  post 
tempus. — Fuga  in  Unisono  post  duo  tempora,  et  per 
contrarium  motum.  But  many  musicians  have  been 
less  explicit,  as  choosing  to  give  them  an  enigmatical 
form,  and  leaving  it  to  the  peniser  to  exercise  his 
patience  in  the  investigation  of  that  harmony  which 
might  easily  have  been  rendered  obvious.  Morley, 
pag.  173  of  his  Introduction,  has  given  an  enigmatical 
canon  of  lodocus  Pratensis ;  and  he  there  refers  to 
others  in  the  Introductions  of  Raselius  and  Sethus 
Calvisus :  he  has  also  given  a  canon  of  his  own  in- 
vention in  the  figure  of  a  cross,  with  its  resolution  ; 
but  there  is  one  in  that  form  infinitely  more  curious 
in  a  work  entitled  El  Melopeo  y  Maestro,  written  by 
Pedro  Cerone,  of  Bergamo,  master  of  the  royal  chapel 
of  Naples,  published  in  1613.* 

It  now  remains  to  speak  of  a  species  of  fugue  in 
the  unison,  wherein  for  particular  reasons  the  strict 
rules  of  harmony  are  frequently  dispensed  with, 
namely,  the  catch  or  round,  which  Butler,  after 
Calvisus  thus  defmes :   '  A  catch  is  also  a  kind  of 

*  fuga,  when  upon  a  certain  rest  the  parts  do  follow 
'  one  another  round  in  the  unison.     In  which  concise 

*  harmony  there  is  much  variety  of  pleasing  conceits, 
*the  composers  whereof  assume  unto  themselves 
'a  special  licence  of  breaking  Priscian*s  head,  in 

*  unlawful  taking  of  discords,  and  in  special  con- 

•  In  th{«  Tolummovt  work  are  conUined  %  great  nnmber  of  musical 
conceits,  which  whoever  has  a  mind  to  diTcrt  himself  with  them,  will 
mid  ia  the  tweoty-secood  book,  entitled  '  due  es  los  enigmas  musicalis.* 


*  secutions  of  unisons  and  eighths,  when  they  help  to 

*  the  melody  of  a  part'f 

This,  though  the  sentiment  of  both  Calvisus  and 
Butler,  is  by  no  means  a  true  definition  of  a  catch ; 
and  indeed  the  term  itself  seems  to  indicate  a  thing 
very  different  from  that  which  they  have  described, 
for  whence  can  come  the  appellation  but  from  the 
verb  Catch?  yet  is  there  nothing  in  the  passage 
above-cited  to  this  purpose.  A  catch,  in  the  musical 
sense  of  the  word,  is  a  fugue  in  the  unison,  wherein, 
to  humour  some  conceit  in  the  words,  the  melody  is 
broken,  and  the  sense  interrupted  in  one  part,  and 
caught  again  or  supplied  by  another :  an  instance  of 
this  may  be  remarked  in  the  well-known  catch  *  Let's 

*  lead  good  honest  lives,'  ascribed  to  Purcell,  though 
in  truth  composed  many  years  before  his  time,  by 
Cranford,  a  singing-man  of  St.  Paul's,  to  words  of 
a  very  different  import.  See  a  collection  of  catches 
and  rounds,  entitled  Catch  that  Catch  can,  or  the 
Musical  Companion,  printed  for  old  John  Playford, 
Lond.  1677,  oblong  quarto ;  in  this  both  the  words 
and  the  music  catch,  as  they  do  also  in  another 
elegant  composition  of  this  kind,  *  Come  here's  the 

*  good  health,  (fee,'  by  Dr.  Caesar,  and  *  Jack  thou'rt 

*  a  toper,'  both  printed  by  Pearson  in  1710. 

Butler  refers  to  three  examples  of  this  kind  of  song 
in  Calvisus ;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  it 

t  To  say  the  truth,  notwithstanding  the  severe  restrictions  to  which 
it  is  sutject,  canon  does  in  many  respects  aiTord  a  great  latitude  for  in- 
vention. Kircher  relates,  that  in  the  writing  of  his  Musnrgla,  more 
especially  that  part  which  treats  of  canon,  he  was  assisted  by  Pietro 
Francesco  Valentini  of  Rome,  who  gave  him  the  following:— 

Canon  Polymorphus. 


P^^^T^"^^^^^^ 


fcj- 


^_^- 


of  which  he  thus  speaks :  Musurg.  Univ.  tom.  I.  lib.  V.  cap.  ziz. 

*  This  wonderful  canon  contains  ten  times,  one  pause,  and  seventeen 
'  notes ;  it  may  sung  by  two,  three,  four,  or  five  voices,  more  than  two 
'thousand  ways;  nay.  by  combining  the  parts,  this  variety  may  be  In- 
'  finitely  extended.  The  second  voice  is  retrograde  to  the  first,  the  third 
'  is  inverse  of  the  first,  or  proceeds  by  contrary  motion  to  it ;  the  fourth 
*  is  retrograde  to  the  third,  as  may  be  seen  hereunder  r— 

second  voice. 


^^if£!^g^1^M::^:^ 


third  voice. 


^^^E^^r^^^j^U 


fourth  voice 


•Rqm  UTiiig^ziaz;^;;.^ 


Kircher  adds  that  the  same  musician  proposed  another  canon,  which 
he  called  Nodus  Salomonis,  which  may  be  sung  bjr  ninety-six  voices, 
namely  twenty-four  in  each  part,  treble,  counter-tenor,  tenor,  and  bass, 
and  yet  there  are  only  four  notes  In  the  canon  ;  but  it  Is  to  be  observed, 
that  to  introduce  a  r^ular  variety  of  harmony,  some  of  the  ninety-six 
voices  are  to  sing  all  longs,  some  all  breves,  some  semibreves,  some 
minims,  some  semi-minims.  See  the  relation  at  length  in  the  Musural&t 
tom.  I.  pag.  403,  et  seq.,  with  the  disposition  of  the  several  parts  in  their 
order. 

Kircher,  in  the  Musurgia,  tom.  I.  page  408,  says  he  afterwards  found 
out  that  the  same  canon  might  be  sung  by  five  hundred  and  twelve 
voices,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  distributed  into  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  choirs ;  and  afterwards  proceeds  to  shew  how  it  may  be 
sung  by  twelve  million  two  hundred  thousand  voices,  nay,  by  an  infinite 
number ;  and  then  says,  in  Corolldry  Ui.  that  this  plane  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  made  clear,  vi2.,  chap.  xiv.  *  And  I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers  harping 
'  with  their  harps,  and  they  sung  as  it  were  a  new  song,  ftc,  and  no  man 

*  could  learn  that  song  but  the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 

*  which  were  redeemed  from  the  earth.'  Kircher  asserts  that  this  passage 
in  scripture  may  be  interpreted  literally,  and  then  shews  that  the  canon 
above  described  may  be  so  disposed  as  to  be  sttng  by  one  hundred  and 
fbrty-four  thousand  voices.    Musurg.  torn.  I.  pag.  414. 
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was  known  in  England  long  before  his  time.  Of 
this  the  catch  '  Snmer  is  icnmen  in/  is  evidence ;  and 
it  has  been  said,  with  some  shew  of  probability,  that 
the  English  were  the  inventors  of  it  Dr.  Tudway, 
formerly  music  professor  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  who  for  many  years  was  employed  in 
collecting  music  books  for  Edward  earl  of  Oxford, 
has  asserted  it  in  positive  terms  in  a  letter  to  a  son 
of  his,  yet  extant  in  manuscript ;  and  it  may  with  no 
less  degree  of  certainty  be  said,  that  as  this  kind  of 
music  seems  to  correspond  with  the  native  humour 
and  freedom  of  English  manners,  there  are  more  ex- 
amples of  it  here  to  be  found  than  in  any  other 
country  whatsoever.  The  following  specimens  of 
rounds  or  catches  in  three,  four,  and  five  parts,  may 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  species  of 
composition:  others  will  hereafter  be  inserted,  as 
occasion  shall  require.  As  touching  the  first,  it  may 
be  deemed  a  matter  of  some  curiosity.  In  Shakes- 
peare's play  of  Twelfth  Night,  Act  II.  Scene  iii.  Sir 
Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  agree  to  sing  a  catch:  Sir 
Toby  proposes  that  it  shdl  be  *  Thou  knave,'  upon 
which  follows  this  dialogue : — * 


Clown.  Hold  thy  peace  thou  knave?  knight, 
I  shall  be  constrain'd  in't  to  call  thee  knave,  knight 

Sir  And.  'Tis  not  the  first  time  I  have  constrain'd 
one  to  call  me  knave.  Begin,  fool ;  it  begins  '  Hold 
*  thy  peace.' 

Clown.    I  shall  never  begin  if  I  hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And.  Good  I'faith :  come  begin.  [They  sing 
a  catch.] 

The  above  conversation  has  a  plain  allusion  to  the 
first  of  the  catches  here  inserted,  '  Hold  thy  peace,* 
the  humour  of  which  consists  in  this,  that  each  of  the 
three  persons  that  sing  calls,  and  is  called,  knave  in 
turn : — 


CANON  IN  THE  UNISON.       A  8  Voo. 


HOLD  thy  peace,  aud 


preethee  hold  thy  peace. 


Thou  knaye. 


CANON  IN  THE  UNISON, 


ASVoc. 


a^g 


dye,  whose  name  was  Je      •      soi^ 


^^^m^^ 


demn*d        to 


808,     whose  name  was     Je     - 


Hey  downe  downe, 


downe     a  downe  a  downe,  hey    downe  downe        a  downe. 


leave  and  hoe  rum-be -lo,  hey  ti-o-lo    tro  -  \y  lo,        hey         tro  -  lo     tw  -  ly,       hey    tro-lo    tro  -  ly 


Boot, 


sleep'st      Uiou   or  wak*8t     thou,  Jef  -  fe  -  ly  Cook, 


My     heart        of  gold    as      true    as     Steele,    as       I  me  leant        in-to  the  bowers, 


the  rost      it      bums,  tume  round  a   -   bout       a-bout  a-bout,  round        a-bout  a-bout,  round   a  •  bout    a    - 


*  That  thr  tooffs  occasionally  Introduced  in  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
such  as  were  familiar  in  his  tiroe,  1>  clearly  shewn  by  Dr.  Percy,  in  his 
ReHques  of  Ancient  CnxHsh  Poetry,  who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
recover  many  uf  them ;  the  above  may  be  added  to  the  number  a«  may 
also  thia  alluded  to  in  the  same  scene  of  Twelfth  Night,  by  the  words 
Thrte  merry  men  be  wee.' 


The  Wisemen  were  but  seven ;  nor  more  shall  be  for  me. 

The  Muses  were  but  nine.    The  worthies  three  timet  three.        tare  wt. 

And  three  merry  boyes.  and  three  merry  boyes,  and  three  merry  boye* 
The  Vertues  they  are  sev'n.  and  three  the  greater  be. 
The  CflBsars  they  were  twelve,  and  the  fatal  si»ters  three.  [ara  we. 

And  three  meny  girles,  and  three  meny  girles,  aiid  three,  merry  giiiva 
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Thomas  be  her      boote, 


She      met  with    Kate      of       Malmes-bu-ry,  why  weep*8tthou     ma     -    pie? 

m 


^^:^=e-iJ^iLri^ 


r^-n-£^^^°^c_i4'-^^-jE.," '  r  f  II 


^ 


bout.  O      Fiy-er,  how  fares  thy    ban -de-low,  ban -de-low,  Fry-er,  how  fares  thy  ban  -  de-low,  ban  -  de-low  ? 


CANON  IN  THE  UNISON. 


A6V00. 


CoJlE, 


fol     -     -    low 


t^'^  J^-^p^^^^^ 


mer   -   n    -    ly       my 


-P-=pi^-g: 


^ 


Take   heed     of  time,  tane,    and 


ear. 


time, 


tune,    and       ear, 


Hey  hoe,  have  with  you  now  to        West-  min  -  ster, 


but      before  you     come 


and  then  wkh-out  all         doubt 


we       need  not    fear 


to  sing  this  catch  through  -  out. 
^   -M m — > « m — . — 'at- 


she  might  be. 


she  would  needs  to   the      court  She    said,  to  sell  milk  and   fir-men  -  ty. 


be     -     -    cause    the     way      is  far,  some  pret-ty  talk 


let*s        hear. 


you  are    the      ve  -    ry  same  I  took    you     for       to  be. 

CANON  IN  THE  UNISON.  A  6  Voc. 


^ 


HOW    should  we      sing  well  and         not    be      wea     -     r}-, 


and         not     be      wea 


ry,      Since        we    lack    mo    -    ney    to 


Since        we     lack     mo  -  ney  to       make         us  mer  -  ry, 


i 


g==f=f= 


:p=t 


"  r  I  r 


^ 


E^E 


Since  we     lack     mo  -  ney  to      make  us   mer  -  ry. 
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Of  the  several  examples  of  fagues  and  rounds,  or 
to  adopt  the  common  mode  of  speech,  of  fugnes  on  a 
plain -song,  and  canons  in  the  nnison,  above  given,  it 
is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  former  are  adduced, 
as  being  some  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  that 
strict  kind  of  composition  perhaps  any  where  to  be 
met  with :  farther  than  this,  they  are  studies,  perhaps 
juvenile  ones,  ot  Bird,  and  are  alluded  to  by  Morley 
in  his  Introduction.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
the  plain-song  of  the  fugue  in  page  295,  differs  from 
that  of  the  others,  and  from  its  serpentine  figure  is 
said  to  be  '  per  naturam  synophe/  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Gfalliard  had  some  trouble  to  resolve  or  render 
these  several  compositions  in  score,  for  in  his  manu- 


script he  remarks  that  they  are  very  difficult  and 
curious  :  and  it  is  more  than  conjectured  that  many 
of  the  grave  and  acute  signatures  that  occur  in  some 
of  them,  were  inserted  by  him  with  some  degree  of 
hesitation ;  it  was  nevertheless  thought  proper  to  re* 
tain  them,  even  under  a  doubt  of  their  propriety, 
rather  than  attempt  to  correct  the  studies  of  so  ex* 
cellent  a  judge  of  harmony.  As  to  the  rounds  or 
canons  in  the  unison  that  follow,  they  are  exemplars 
of  that  species  of  vocal  harmony  which  they  are  cited 
to  explain :  they  are  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  we 
know  of  no  compositions  of  the  kind  more  ancient, 
except  the  canon  given  in  book  V.  chap.  xlv.  of  the 
present  work. 


BOOK    VIII.        CHAP.    LXVIIL 


Having  in  a  regular  course  of  succession  traced 
the  several  improvements  in  music,  including  therein 
the  reformation  of  the  scale  by  Guide,  and  the  in- 
vention of  counterpoint,  and  of  the  canto  figurato, 
with  all  the  various  modifications  of  fugue  and  canon, 
it  remains  to  speak  of  the  succeeding  writers  in  their 
order. 

Alanius  Varbnius,  of  Montaubon,  in  Tholouse, 
about  the  year  1503,  wrote  Dialogues,  some  of  which 
treat  of  the  science  of  harmony  and  its  elements. 

LuDovicus  O^Lius  Rhodiginus  flourished  about 
the  year  1510 ;  he  wrote  nothing  professedly  on  the 
subject  of  music,  yet  in  his  work  De  Antiquarum 
Lectionem,  in  thirty  books,  are  interspersed  many 
things  relating  thereto,  particularly  in  lib.  V.  cap. 
23, 25, 26.  Kircher,  in  the  Musurgia,  tom.  I.  pag.  27, 
cites  from  him  a  relation  to  the  following  effect,  viz. : 
That  he,  Caslius  Ehodiginus,  being  at  Home,  saw  a 
parrot,  which  had  been  purchased  by  Cardinal  Asca- 
nius,  at  the  price  of  an  hundred  golden  crowns,  which 
parrot  did  most  articulately,  and  as  a  man  would, 
repeat  in  words  the  Creed  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Cselius  Rhodiginus  was  tutor  to  Julius  Csesar  Scaliger, 
and  died  in  1525,  of  grief,  as  it  is  said,  for  the  fate 
of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  which  his  patron  Francis 
the  First,  from  whom  he  had  great  expectations,  was 
taken  prisoner.  He  is  taxed  with  having  borrowed 
some  things  from  Erasmus,  without  making  the  usual 
acknowledgments. 

Gregorius  Ebisohius,  of  Friburg,  was  the  author 
of  a  work  entitled  Margarita  Philosophica,*  i.  e.  the 
Philosophical  Pearl,  a  work  comprehending  not  only 
a  distinct  and  separate  discourse  on  each  of  the  seven 
liberal  sciences,  in  which,  by  the  way,  judicial  astro- 
logy is  considered  as  a  branch  of  astronomy,  but  a 
treatise  on  physics,  or  natural  philosophy,  metaphy- 
sics, and  ethics,  in  all  twelve  books ;  that  on  music  is 
taken  chiefly  from  Boetius,  yet  it  seems  to  owe  some 
part  of  its  merit  to  the  improvements  of  Franchinus. 
The  Margarita  Philosophica  is  a  thick  quarto;  it 
was  printed  at  Basil  in  1517,  and  in  France  six  years 
after ;  the  latter  edition  was  revised  and  corrected  by 
Orontius  Fin»us,  of  the  college  of  Navarre,  f 

*  This  book,  the  Margarita  Philosophica,  it  ftequentiy  mentioned  in 
a  work  entitled  II  Mosico  Testore,  by  Zaccaria  Tevo,  printed  at  Venice 
in  1706,  in  which  many  passages  are  ated  from  it  verbatim. 

t  Bayle  Oboxcx  vimb. 


Johannes  Ooohleus,  of  Nuremberg,  was  famous 
about  the  year  1525,  for  his  Polemical  writings.  He 
was  the  author  of  Kudimenta  Musicae  et  Greometriay 
printed  at  Nuremberg,  and  the  tutor  of  Glareanus,  as 
the  latter  mentions  in  his  Dodecachordon,  a  doctor  in 
divinity,  and  dean  of  the  church  of  Francfort  on  the 
Maine.  He  was  bom  in  1503,  but  the  time  of  his 
death  is  uncertain,  some  writers  making  it  in  1552, 
and  others  sooner.  From  his  great  reputation,  as  a 
scholar  and  divine,  it  is  more  &an  probable  that  he 
was  one  of  the  learned  foreigners  consulted  touching 
the  divorce  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  the  name  of 
Johannes  Cochlaeus  occurs  in  the  list  of  them.  Peter 
Aron,  in  his  Toscanello,  celebrates  him  by  the  title 
of  Phonascus  of  Nuremberg. 

LuDOvious  FoLiANus,  of  Modcua,  published  at 
Venice,  in  1529,  in  folio,  a  book  intitled  Musica 
Theoretica;  it  is  written  in  Latin,  and  divided  into 
three  sections,  the  first  contains  an  investigation  of 
those  proportions  of  greater  and  lesser  inequality 
necessary  to  be  understood  by  musicians ;  the  second 
treats  of  the  consonances,  where,  by  the  way,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  author  discriminates  with  re- 
markable accuracy  between  the  greater  and  lesser 
tone ;  and  by  insisting,  as  he  does  in  this  section  De 
Utilitate  Toni  m^oris  et  minoris,  plainly  discovers 
that  he  was  not  a  P3rthagorean,  which  is  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  that  the  substance  of  his  book 
appears  for  the  most  part  to  have  been  taken  from 
Boetius,  who  all  men  know  was  a  strict  adherer  to 
the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras.  It  is  therefore  said,  and 
with  great  appearance  of  reason,  that  it  is  to  Folianus 
that  the  introduction  into  practice  of  the  intense  or 
S3mtonous  diatonic,  in  preference  to  the  di tonic  dia- 
tonic, is  to  be  attributed.  This  particular  will  appear 
to  be  more  worthy  of  remark,  when  it  is  known,  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  became 
a  matter  of  controversy  which  of  those  two  species  of 
the  diatonic  genus  was  best  accommodated  to  practice. 
Zarlino  contended  for  the  intense  or  syntonous  dia- 
tonic of  Ptolemy,  or  rather  Didymus,  for  he  it  was 
that  first  distinguished  between  the  greater  and  lesser 
tone.  Vincentio  Galilei,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred 
that  division  of  Aristoxenus,  which,  though  irrational 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  gave  to  the 
tetrachord  two  tones  and  a  half.    In  the  cooise  of 
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the  diBpute,  which  was  condacted  with  great  warmth 
on  both  sides,  Galilei  takes  great  pains  to  inform  his 
reader  that  Zarlino  was  not  the  first  that  discovered 
the  supposed  excellence  of  that  division  which  he  pre- 
ferred, for  that  Ludovico  Fogliano,  sixty  or  seventy 
years  before,  had  done  the  same  '*  and  in  the  table 
or  index  to  his  book,  article  Lodovico  Fogliano, 
which  contains  a  summary  of  his  arguments  on  this 
head,  he  speaks  thus :  *  Lodovico  Fogliano  fa  il  prime 
'  che  considerasse  che  il  diatonico  che  si  canta  hoggi, 
'  non  era  il  ditoneo,  ma  il  syntono ;'  which  assertion 
contains  a  solution  of  a  doubt  which  Dr.  Wallis  en- 

■  Dial,  della  Musiea  antica  e  modema,  pag.  112. 


tertained,  namely,  whether  Zarlino  or  some  more 
ancient  writer  first  introduced  the  syntonous  or  in- 
tense diatonic  into  practice,  f 

The  third  section  of  Folianus's  book  is  principally 
on  the  division  of  the  Monochord,  in  which  he  under- 
takes to  shew  the  necessity  of  setting  ofif  D,  and  also 
of  Bb  twice. 

Many  of  the  divisions,  particularly  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  second  section,  are  exemplified  by 
cuts,  which  as  they  shew  the  method  of  using  the 
Monochord,  with  the  ratios  of  the  consonances,  and 
are  in  other  respects  curious,  are  here  inserted. 

t  Append,  de  Veter.  Hannon.  quarto,  pag.  818. 
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Johannes  Probchius,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
prior  of  the  Carmelites  at  Augsburg,  was  the  author 
of  Opusculum  Rerum  Musicalium,  printed  at  Stras- 
burg  in  1535,  a  thin  folio,  and  a  very  methodical  and 
concise  book,  but  it  contains  little  that  can  be  said  to 
be  original. 

Andreas  Ornithoparcus,  a  master  of  arts  in  the 
university  of  Meyning,  was  the  author  of  a  very 
lei^med  and  instructive  treatise  on  music,  intitled 
Micrologus,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1535,  in  oblong 
quarto.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  was  translated 
into  English  by  our  countryman  John  Douland,  the 
celebrated  lutenist,  and  published  by  him  in  1609. 
This  worfc  contains  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lec- 
tures which  Ornithoparcus  had  publicly  read  in  the 
universities  of  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Mentz.  It 
is  divided  into  four  books,  the  contents  whereof  are 
as  follow. 

The  first  book  is  dedicated  to  the  governors  of  the 
state  of  Lunenburg.  The  first  three  chapters  contain 
a  general  division  of  music  into  mundane,  humane, 
and  instrun^ental,  according  to  Boetius,  which  the 
author  again  divides  into  organical,  harmonical,  spe- 
culative, active,  mensural,  and  plain  music,  and  slso 
the  rudiments  of  singing  by  the  hexachords,  accord- 
ing to  the  introductory  or  scale  of  Guido.  In  his 
explanation  whereof  he  relates  that  the  Ambrosians 
distinguished  the  stations  of  the  cliffs  by  lines  of 
different  coloura,  that  is  to  say,  they  gave  to  F  pa  ut 
a  red,  to  C  sol  fa  ut  a  blue,  and  to  bb  a  sky -coloured 
line ;  but  that  the  Gregorians,  as  he  calls  them,  whom 
the  church  of  Rome  follow,  mark  all  the  lines  with 

*  That  the  use  of  the  tetraehord  syDemmenon,  or  rather  of  its 
eharacteristic  b  round,  was  to  avoid  the  tritonus  or  superfluous  fourth" 
between  F  7A  ut  and  b  mi,  must  appear  upon  reflection,  but  this  author 
has  made  it  apparent  in  the  following,  which  is  the  fourth  of  his  rules 
for  Acta  music. 


one  colour,  and  describe  each  of  the  keys  by  its  first 
letter,  or  some  character  derived  from  it. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  hb  limits  the  number  of  tones 
to  eight ;  and,  speaking  of  the  ambit  or  compass  of 
each,  says  there  are  granted  but  ten  notes  wherein 
each  tone  may  have  his  course ;  and  for  this  assertion 
he  cites  the  authority  of  St.  Bernard,  but  adds,  that 
the  licentious  ranging  of  modem  musicians  hath 
added  an  eleventh  to  each. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  contain  the  rules  for 
solfaing  by  the  hexachords,  and  for  the  mutations. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  he  speaks  of  the  consonant 
and  dissonant  intervals,  and  cites  Ambrosius  Nolanns 
and  Erasmus  to  shew,  that  as  the  disdiapason  is  the 
natural  compass  of  man's  voice,  all  music  should  be 
confined  to  that  interval. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  he  teaches  to 
divide,  and  recommends  the  use  of  the  Monochord, 
by  the  help  whereof  he  says  any  one  may  by  himself 
learn  any  song,  though  never  so  weighty. 

Chapter  X.  is  intitled  De  Musica  ficta,  which  he 
thus  defines :  *  Fained  musicke  is  that  which  the 
'  Greeks  call  Synemmenon,  a  song  made  beyond  the 
*  regular  compass  of  the  scale ;  or  it  is  a  song  which 
'  is  full  of  conjunctions.' 

By  these  conjunctions  are  to  be  understood  con- 
junctions of  the  natural  and  moUe  hexachords  by  the 
chord  Synemmenon,  characterized  by  b ;  and  in  this 
chapter  are  discernible  the  rudiments  of  transposition, 
a  practice  which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
suggested  by  that  of  substituting  the  round,  in  the 
place  of  the  square  b,  from  which  station  it  was  first 
removed  into  the  place  of  E  la  hi,  and  has  since  been 
made  to  occupy  various  other  situations ;  *  as  has 
also  the  acute  signature  $,  which  although  at  first  in- 
vented to  perfect  the  interval  between  Jj  mi  and  F 
PA  UT,  which  is  a  semidiapente  or  imperfect  fifth,  it 
is  well  known  is  now  made  to  occupy  the  place  of 
G  SOL  RE  UT,  C  SOL  PA  UT,  aud  other  chords. 

The  eleventh  chapter  treats  of  transposition,  which 
the  author  says  is  twofold,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  song 
and  of  the  key,  but  in  truth  both  are  transpositions  of 
the  song,  which  may  be  transposed  either  by  an  actual 
removal  of  the  notes  to  some  other  line  or  space  than 
that  in  which  they  stand,  or  bv  the  removal  of  the  cliff 
to  some  other  line,  thereby  giving  by  elevation  or  de- 
pression to  each  note  a  different  power. 

The  ecclesiastical  tones  are  the  subject  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  the  first  book  : 
in  these  are  contained  rules  for  the  intonation  of 
the  Psalms,  in  which  the  author  takes  occasion  to 
cite  a  treatise  of  Pontifex,  i.  e,  pope  John  XXII., 
who  it  seems  wrote  on  music,  and  an  author  named 
Michael  Galliculo  de  Muris,  a  most  learned  man, 
author  of  certain  rules  of  the  true  order  of  singing. 

In  treating  of  the  tones  Ornithoparcus  follows  for 

<  Marking  fa  in  b  fa  it  mi,  or  in  any  other  place,  if  the  song  tt^m 
<that  shall  make  an  immediate  rising  to  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  an  eighth, 
'  even  there  fa  must  necessarily  be  marked  to  eschew  a  tritone,  a  semi- 
'diapente,  or  a  semidiapason,  and  in  usual  and  forbidden  moods,  as 
'  appeareth  in  the  example  underwritten : — 


'  An  Ezerdse  of  Ficta  Musicke. 
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the  most  part  St  Bernard  and  Pranchinus ;  his  for- 
mula of  the  eight  tones,  as  also  ol  the  Peregrine  or 
wandering  tone,  differs  but  very  little  from  that  of 
Franchinus  in  his  Practica  Music®,  herein  before 
exhibited. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  last  chapter  of  this  book  the 
author  shews  that  divers  tnen  are  delighted  with 
divers  modes,  an  observation  that  Guide  had  made 
before  in  Uie  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  Micrologus, 
and  to  this  purpose  he  says:  'Some  are  delighted 
'with  the  crabbed  and  courtly  wandering  of  the 

*  first  tone  ;  others  do  affect  the  hoarse  gravity  of 
'  the  second  ;  others  take  pleasure  in  the  severe,  and 
'  as  it  were  disdainful  stidking  of  the  third ;  others 

*  are  drawn  with  the  flattering  sound  of  the  fourth ; 
'  others  are  moved  with  the  modest  wantonness  of  the 

*  fifth ;  others  are  led  with  the  lamenting  voice  of  the 

*  sixth ;  others  do  willingly  hear  the  warlike  leapings 
'  of  the  seventh ;  others  do  love  the  decent,  and  as  it 
'  were  matronal-like  carriage  of  the  eighth/ 

The  seeond  book  is  dedicated  to  the  author's 
'  worthy  and  kind  friend  George  Brachius,  a  most 

*  skilful  musician,  and  chief  doctor  of  the  Duke  of 

*  Wittenberg  his  chappell/ 

In  the  second  chapter  of  this  book  the  author 
explains  the  nature  of  mensural  music,  and  the 
figures  used  therein :  these  he  says  were  anciently 
five,  but  that  those  of  after  ages  have  drawn  out 
others  for  quickness  sake ;  those  described  by  him 
are  eight  in  number,  viz.,  the  large,  long,  breve, 
semibreve,  minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  and  semiquaver; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  gives  to  the  semi- 
breve two  forms,  the  one  resembling  a  lozenge,  agree- 
able to  the  character  of  the  semibreve  now  or  lately 
in  use,  the  other  that  of  an  equilateral  triangle  or  half 
lozenge. 

The  third  chapter  contains  an  explanation  of  the 
ligatures  from  Franchinus,  but  much  too  concise  to  be 
intelligible. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  mood,  time,  and  pro- 
lation,  of  which  three  terms  the  following  is  his 
definition:  *The  degrees  of  music,  by  which  we 
'  know  the  value  of  the  principal  figures,  are  three,  to 

*  wit,  mood,  time,  and  prolation.  Neither  doth  any 
'  of  them  deale  upon  all  notes,  but  each  onely  with 
'  certaine  notes  that  belong  to  each.    As  mood  dealeth 

*  with  larges  and  longs,  time  with  breefes,  prolation 
'witl)  semibreefes.'  This  general  definition  is  fol- 
lowed by  one  more  particular,  which  is  here  given  in 
the  translator's  own  words : — 

'A  Moode  (as  Franchinus  saith  in  the  second 
'  booke,  cap.  7.  of  his  Pract.)  is  the  measure  of  longs 
'in  larges,  or  of  breefes  in  longai.  Or  it  is  the 
'  beginning  of  the  quantitie  of  larges  and  longs, 

*  measuring  them  either  by  the  number  of  two,  or 
the  number  of  three. 

*  Time  is  a  breefe  which  containes  in  it  two  or  three 
'  semibreefes.  Or  it  is  the  measuring  of  two  or  three 
'semibreefes  in  one  breefe.     And  it  is  twofold,  to 

*  wit,  perfect :  and  this  is  a  breefe  measured  with 

*  three  semibreefes.  Whose  signe  is  the  number  of 
'three  joined  with  a  circle  or  a  semicircle,  or  a 
'  perfect  circle  set  without  a  number,  thus  0  3.  C  3. 0. 


'  The  imperfect  is  wherein  a  breefe  is  measured  only 
'  by  two  semibreefes.  Which  is  knowne  by  the  num- 
'  ber  of  two  joyned  with  a  perfect  circle,  or  a  semi- 
'  circle,  or  a  semicircle  without  a  number,  thus  O  2. 
'C2. 

'  Wherefore  prolation  id  the  e&sential  quantitie  of 
'semibreefes;  or  it  is  the  setting  of  two  or  three 
'  minims  against  one  semibreefe ;  dnd  it  is  twofold, 
'  to  wit,  the  greater  (which  is  a  semibreefe  measured 
'by  three  minims,  or  the  comprehending  of  three 
'minims  in  one  semibreefe)  whose  signe  is  a  point 

*  inclosed  in  a  signe  thus,  Q  (J .  The  l^er  pro- 
'lation  is  a  semibreefe  measured  with  two  minims 

*  onely,  whose  signe  is  the  absence  of  a  ^ricke.     For 

*  Franchinus  saith,  they  carry  with  them  the  imper- 
'  fecting  of  the  figure  when  the  signes  are  wanting.' 

In  the  course  of  this  explanation  the  author  ts^es 
occasion  to  mention  the  extrinsical  and  intrinsical 
signs  in  mensural  music ;  the  former  he  says  are  the 
circle,  the  number,  and  the  point  As  to  the  circle, 
when  entire  it  originally  denoted  perfection,  as  it  was 
called,  or  a  progression  by  three,  or  in  what  we  now 
call  triple  time.  When  tiie  circle  was  discontinued, 
or  cut  through  by  a  perpendicular  or  oblique  stroke, 
it  signified  imperfection,  or  a  progression  by  two,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  in  duple  time ;  when  the  circle  had 
a  point  in  the  centre  it  signified  a  quicker  progression 
in  the  proportions  of  perfect  and  imperfect,  according 
as  the  circle  was  either  entire  or  mutilated,  as  above. 
As  to  the  figm*es  3  and  2,  used  as  extrinsic  signs,  they 
seem  intended  only  to  distinguish  the  greater  mood, 
which  gave  three  longs  to  the  large,  from  the  lesser, 
which  gave  three  breves  to  the  long ;  but  the  pro- 
priety of  this  distinction  is  not  easy  to  be  discovered. 
As  these  characters  are  now  out  of  use,  and  a!te 
supplied  by  others  of  modem  invention,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  very  inquisitive  about  theiii;*  it 
is  however  very  certain  that  the  musicians,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  downwards, 
seem  to  betray  an  universal  ignorance  of  their  original 
use  and  intention ;  and  since  the  commencement  of 
that  period,  we  nowhere  find  the  fcircle  used  to  denote 
perfect  or  triple  time ;  on  the  contrary,  the  character 
for  the  several  epecies  of  it  are  intended  to  bespeak 
the  relation  which  the  intended  progression  in  triple 
time  bears  to  common  or  imperfect  time ;  for  instance 
-|  is  a  progression  by  three  of  these  notes,  two  whereof 
would  nu^e  a  bar  or  measure  of  duple  time,  that  is  to 
say,  minims ;  f  and  f  are  progressions  in  triple  time 
by  crotchets  and  quavers ;  and  this  observation  Will 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  )iere  to  take  notice,  that  notwithstandiiig 
the  complaints  of  Motley  of  the  confusion  in  which  the  Cantus  Hen- 
surabllis  was  involved,  and  his  absolute  despair  ol  testoring  the  characters 
anciently  used  in  it,  an  author,  who  lived  a  few  years  after  him,  Thomas 
Ravenscroft,  a  bachelor  of  music,  published  a  book  with  this  title,  vis. : 

*  A  breefe  discourse  of  the  true  (but  neglected)  use  of  charact'ring  the 

*  degrees  by  their  perfection,  imperfection,  and  diminution  in  mensurable 
'musicke,  against  the  common  practice  and  custom  of  these  times. 
'  Examples  whereof  are  ezprest  in  the  harmony  of  4  voyces,  concerning 

*  thfe  pleasure  ot  5  usual  recreations,  1  hunting,  2  hawking,  8  daunchig, 
'4  drinking,  5  enamouring.'    London,  1614,  quarto. 

The  author  has  discovered,  as  well  in  the  apology  and  the  preface  to 
this  book,  as  in  the  discourse  itself,  a  great  share  of  musical  erudition ; 
but  the  arguments  severally  contained  in  them  failed  to  convince  the 
world  that  the  revival  of  an  obsolete  practice,  which  fh>m  its  intricacy 
and  inutility  had  insensibly  grown  into  disuse,  could  in  any  way  tend  to 
the  perfecnon  of  the  science;  and  experience  has  shewn  that  that 
method  of  charactering  the  degrees,  which,  as  he  contends  is  the  on^ 
true  one,  is  not  essential  in  the  nota^n  of  music. 
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serve  to  explain  various  other  signatures  not  here 
mentioned.  As  to  these  other  numbers  f  V,  the  de- 
nominator in  each  having  a  duple  ratio,  they  are  clearly 
the  characteristics  of  common  time  ;  but  though  the 
entire  circle  is  no  longer  used  as  a  characteristic  of 
time,  yet  the  discontinued  or  mutikted  circle  is  in 
daily  practice.  Some  ignorant  writers  on  music*  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  letter  C,  suppose  to  be  the  initial 
of  the  word  Common ;  adding,  that  where  a  perpen- 
dicular stroke  is  drawn  through  it,  it  signifies  a  quick, 
and  where  it  is  inverted  a  still  quicker  succession  of 
notes.*  But  this  appropriation  of  the  epithet  common 
to  duple  time  is  unwarrantable,  for  %n  truth  duple 
time  IS  no  more  common  than  triple,  the  one  occur^ 
rina  as  often  in  muMcal  compositions  as  the  other. 

The  intrinsic  signs  used  in  music  are  no  other  than 
the  rests  which  correspond  with  the  measures  of  notes, 
and  that  alteration  of  the  value  of  notes,  which  con- 
sists in  a  variety  of  colour,  as  black  full,  black  void, 
red  full,  and  red  void,  mentioned  by  Morley  and  other 
writers. 

The  sixth  chapter  treats  of  Tact,  thus  defined  by 
the  author :  '  Tact  is  a  successive  motion  in  singing, 
'  directing  the  equality  of  the  measure.     Or  it  is  a 

*  certain  motion  made  by  the  hand  of  the  chief  singer 

*  according  to  the  nature  of  the  marks,  which  n^otion 

*  directs  a  song  according  to  measure. 

•  Tact  is  threefold,  the  greater,  the  lesser,  and  the 

*  proportionate ;  the  greater  is  a  measure  made  by 

*  a  slow,  and  as  it  were  reciprocal  motion ;  the  writers 

*  call  this  tact  the  whole  or  total  tact ;  and  because  it 

*  is  the  true  tact  of  all  songs,  it  comprehends  in  his 
'motion  a  semibreefe  not  diminished,  or  a  breefe 
'  diminished,  in  a  duple.  The  lesser  tact  is  the  half 
'  of  the  greater,  which  they  call  a  semi-tact,  because 

*  it  measures  by  its  motion  a  semibreefe  diminished 
^  in  a  duple ;  this  is  allowed  of  only  by  the  unlearned. 
'  The  proportionate  is  that  whereby  three  semibreefes 
'  are  uttered  against  one,  as  in  a  triple,  or  against  two, 
'  as  in  a  sesquialtera.' 

In  the  seventh  chapter  the  author  takes  occcasion 
to  define  the  word  Canon  in  those  words : — 

*  A  canon  is  an  imaginary  rule,  drawing  that  part 

*  of  the  song  which  is  not  set  downe,  out  of  that  part 
'  which  is  set  downe.  Or  it  is  a  rule  which  doth 
'  wittily  discover  the  secrets  of  a  song.  Now  we  use 
'  canons  either  to  shew  art,  or  to  make  shorter  worke, 

*  or  to  try  others  ctmning.* 

From  this,  which  is  an  excellent  definition  of  the 
term,  we  may  learn  that  it  is  very  improperly 
opplied  to  that  kind  of  perpetual  fugue  which  is 
generally  understood  by  the  word  Canon ;  for  it  is 
a  certain  compendious  rule  for  writing  down  a  com- 
position of  that  kind  on  a  single  stave,  and  for  singing 
it  accordingly ;  and  hence  it  seems  to  be  a  solecism 
to  say  a  canon  in  score ;  for  when  once  the  com- 
position is  scored,  the  rule  or  canon  for  singing  it 
does  not  apply  to  it 

«  This  •upposltion  seems  in  some  measure  to  be  wsrranted  by  the 
practice  of  Corelll,  w)io  througliout  his  works  has  characterized  those 
movements,  where  the  crotchets  are  in  eflfect  quavers,  by  a  semicircle, 
with  a  perpendicular  strolce  drawn  through  it ;  and  Geminiani  has  done 
(ha  same.  See  the  sonatas  of  Corelli,  passim,  and  the  last  movement  in 
his  ninth  solo,  and  the  second  and  third  operas  of  Oeminiani,  pusim,  in 
the  edition  published  by  himself  in  score. 


As  in  the  former  chapter  the  author  had  mentioned 
augmentation  of  the  value  of  notes  by  a  point  in  the 
signature,  and  other  marks  or  directions,  in  this, 
which  is  the  eighth  of  the  second  book,  he  speaks  of 
diminution,  which  he  also  calls  Syncopation,  and 
divides  into  virgular,  the  sign  whereof  is  the  circle 
mutilated,  or  having  a  perpendicular  or  oblique 
stroke,  as  before  is  mentioned ;  and  numeral,  signified 
by  figures.  In  this  chapter  the  author  takes  occasion 
to  mention  a  man  living  in  his  time,  and  hired  to  be 
organist  in  the  castle  of  Prague,  of  whom,  to  use  his 
own  words,  he  thus  speaks  :  '  Who  though  he  knew 
'  not,  that  I  may  conceale  his  greater  faults,  how  to 
'distinguish  a  perfect  time  from  an  impeifect,  yet 
'gives  out  publickly  that  he  is  writing  the  very 
'depth  of  music,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  say  that 
'  Franchinus  (a  most  famous  writer,  one  whom  he 
'  never  so  much  as  tasted  of)  is  not  worth  the  reading, 

*  but  fit  to  be  scoffed  at  and  scorned  by  him.  Foolish, 
'  bragging,  ridiculous  rashnes,  grosse  madnes  1  which 
'  therefore  only  doth  snarle  at  the  learned,  because  it 
'  knows  not  the  means  how  to  emulate  it     I  pray 

*  God  the  wolfe  may  fall  into  the  toiles,  and  hereafter 
'commit  no  more  such  outrage,  nor  like  the  crow 
'brag  of  borrowed  feathers,  for  he  must  need  be 

*  counted  a  dotard  that  prescribes  that  to  others  the 
'  elements  whereof  himself  never  saw.* 

The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  treat  of 
rests,  and  of  the  alteration  of  notes  by  the  addition  of 
a  point ;  and  of  imperfection  by  the  note,  the  rest^ 
and  the  colour,  that  is  to  say,  the  subtraction  of  a 
third  part  from  a  given  note  agreeable  to  the  rule  in 
mensural  music,  that  perfection  consists  in  a  ternary, 
and  imperfection  in  a  binary  progression  of  time. 

The  twelfth  chapter  speaks  of  a  kind  of  alteration 
by  a  secondary  singing  of  a  note  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  number  3.  These  four  chapters  refer  to  a 
method  of  notation  which  is  now  happily  superseded 
by  the  rejection  of  ligatures  and  the  insertion  of  bars. 

The  subject  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  is  proportion, 
in  the  explanation  whereof  he  follows  Euclid,  Boetius, 
and  Franchinus.  Speaking  of  proportion  in  general, 
he  says  it  is  either  of  equality  or  inequality ;  but 
that  because  the  dissimilitude  and  not  the  similitude 
of  voice  doth  make  harmony,  so  music  considers  only 
the  proportion  of  inequality.  And  this  he  says  is 
two-fold,  to  wit,  the  proportion  of  the  greater  and  of 
the  lesser  inequality  :  the  proportion  of  the  greater 
inequality  is  the  relation  of  the  greater  number  to 
the  less,  as  4  to  2,  6  to  3 ;  the  proportion  of  the  lesser 
inequality  is  contrarily  the  comparison  of  a  less 
number  to  the  greater,  as  of  2  to  4,  of  3  to  6. 

Of  the  proportions  of  the  greater  inequality,  he 
says,  as  indeed  do  all  the  writers  on  the  subject,  that 
it  is  of  five  kinds,  namely,  multiplex,  superparticular, 
snperpartiens,  multiplex  superparticular,  and  multi- 
plex superpartiens,  the  latter  two  compounded  of 
the  former  three,  which  are  simple. 

To  these  he  says  are  opposed  five  other  kinds  of 
proportions,  to  wit,  those  of  the  lesser  inequality, 
having  the  same  names  with  those  of  the  greater  in- 
equality, save  that  they  follow  the  preposition  sub- 
multiplex,  &C. 
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CHAP.   LXIX. 

Ab  tbe  subject  of  proportion  has  already  been 
treated  of,  this  brief  account  of  the  author's  sentiments 
concerning  it  may  suffice  in  this  place,  the  rather  as 
it  is  a  subject,  about  which  not  only  arithmeticians 
and  musicians,  but  all  mathematicians  are  agreed. 
But  under  this  head  of  proportion  there  is  one 
observation  touching  duple  proportion,  which  will 
be  best  given  in  his  own  wordi.     *  Duple  proportion, 

*  the  first  kind  of  the  multiplex,  is  when  the  greater 
'  number,  being  in  relation  with  the  less,  doth  com- 
'  prebend  it  in  itselfe  twice,  as  4  to  2,  8  to  4 ;  but 
'  musically,  when  two  notes  are  uttered  against  one, 

*  which  is  like  them  both  in  nature  and  kind.  The 
'signe  of  this  some  say  is  the  number  2;  others 
'  because  proportion  is  a  relation  not  of  one  thing 
'  but  of  two,  affirm  that  one  number  is  to  be  set 

*  under  another  thus  f  $  f ,  and  make  no  doubt  but  in 

*  all  the  rest  this  order  is  to  be  kept 

'I  would  not  have  you  ignorant  that  the  duple 
^  proportion,  and  all  the  other  of  the  multiplex  kind,  are 

*  marked  by  certain  canons,  saying  thus,  Decrescit  in 
'  duplo,  in  triple,  and  so  forth.    Which  thing,  because 

*  it  is  done  either  to  encrease  men's  diligence,  or  to 

*  try  their  cunning,  we  mislike  not.  There  be  that 
'  consider  the  whole  proportion  in  figures,  which  are 
'  turned  to  the  left  hand-ward,  with  signs  and  crookes, 

*  saying  that  this  0  is  the  duple  of  this  q,  and  this 

*  ^  of  "^ ;  and  in  rests,  that  this  T  is  the  duple  of 

*  tills  1     I  think  only  upon  this  reason  that  Fran- 

*  chinus,  Pract.  lib.  11.  cap.  iv.  saith  that  the  right 
'  side  is  greater  and  perfecter  than  the  left,  and  the 
'left  weaker  than  the  right,  against  which  opinion 
'  neither  myself  am.  For  Valerius  Probus,  a  most 
'learned  grammarian,  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
'  Roman  letters,  saith  that  the  letter  0,  which  hath 
'  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  signifies  Caius,  the  man ; 

*  and  being  turned,  signifies  Caia,  the  woman ;  and 

*  Fabius  Qointilianus,  in  approving  of  Probus  his 
'  opinion,  saith  Caius  is  shewed  by  the  letter  C, 

*  which  being  turned  signifies  a  woman ;  and  being 

*  that  men  are  more  perfect  than  women,  the  per- 
'  fection  of  the  one  is  declared  by  turning  the  semi- 
'  circle  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  wea&ess  of  the 
•other  by  turning  it  to  the  left.* 

^Book  III.  is  dedicated  to  Philip  Sums  of  Milten- 
burg,  'a  sharp-witted  man,  a  master  of  art,  and  a 
'  most  cunning  musician,  chapel-master  to  the  count 
'  palatine  the  duke  of  Bavaria.' 

The  first  chapter  contains  the  praise  of  accent, 
which  is  delivered  in  the  following  foncifal  allegory. 

*  Accent  hath  great  affinity  with  Concent,  for  they 
'  be  brothers,  because  Sonus  or  Sound  (the  king  of 

•  Lib.  II.  cap.  ziii. 

This  passage  is  not  to  be  understood  unlett  the  adjectives  right  and 
left  are  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  dexter  and  sinister  are 
used  by  the  heralds  in  the  blazoning  of  coat-armour,  in  the  bearing 
whereof  the  dexter  is  opposed  to  the  left  side  of  the  spectator. 

The  above  observation  of  the  author  seems  to  suggest  a  reason  fat 
a  practice  in  writing  country-dances,  which  it  would  otherwise  be  diiQcult 
to  account  for,  namely,  that  of  distinguishtag  the  men  and  women  by 

these  characters  ^^\\  ^^^^^  •»  evidently  fbunded  in  flie  ideai 

of  nerfectSon  and  imperfection  above  alluded  to,  though  signified  by  an 
'ntire  and  a  mutilated  figure;  the  circle,,  which  is  a  perfect  figure,  de- 
noting  the  man,  and  the  lemlcircle,  which  is  imparfect,  tlie  woman. 


*  ecclesiastical  harmony)  is  father  to  them  both,  and 
'begat  the  one  upon  Grammar,  the  other  upon 
'  Music ;  whom  after  the  father  had  seen  to  be  of 
'  excellent  gifts  both  of  body  and  wit,  and  the  one 
'  not  to  yeeld  to  the  other  is  any  kind  of  knowledge  y 

*  and  further,  that  himselfe  (now  growing  in  yeeres) 
'could  not  live  long,  he  began  to  think  which  he 
'  should  leave  his  kingdom  unto,  beholding  some  time 
'  the  one,  some  time  the  other,  and  the  fashions  of 

*  both.     The  Accent  was  elder  by  yeares,  grave, 

*  eloquent,  but  severe,  therefore  to  the  people  less 
'  pleasing.    The  Concent  was  merry,  frolicke,  lively, 

*  acceptable  to  all,  desiring  more  to  be  loved  than  to 

*  be  feared,  by  which  he  easily  wonne  unto  him  all 
'  men's  minds,  which  the  fi&ther  noting,  was  daily  more 
'and  more  troubled  in  making  his  choyce,  for  the 

*  Accent  was  more  frugal,  the  other  more  pleasing  to 

*  the  people.  Appointing  therefore  a  certaine  day, 
'  and  calling  togeUier  the  peers  of  his  realme,  to  wit^ 
'  singers,  poets,  orators,  morall  philosophers,  besides 
'  ecclesiastical  governors,  which  in  that  function  held 
'  place  next  to  the  king ;  before  these  king  Sonus  is 
'  said  to  have  made  this  oration :  "  My  noble  peers, 
"  which  have  undergone  many  dangers  of  warre  by 
"  land  and  sea,  and  yet  by  my  conduct  have  carried 
"  the  prize  throughout  the  whole  world ;  behold  the 
"  whole  world  is  under  our  rule ;  wee  have  no  enemy, 
'*  all  things  may  goe  prosperously  with  you,  only  upon 
"  me  death  encreaseth,  and  life  fadeth ;  my  body  is 
"  weakned  with  labor,  my  soul  consumed  with  care, 
"I  expect  nothing  sooner  than  death.  Wherefore 
"  I  purpose  to  appoint  one  of  my  sonnes  lord  over 
"  you,  him  I  say  whom  you  shaU  by  your  common 
''  voyces  choose,  that  he  may  defend  this  kingdome, 
"  which  hath  been  purchased  with  your  blood,  from 
"  the  wrong  and  invasion  of  our  enemies." 

'  When  he  had  thus  said,  the  nobles  began  to  con- 
'sult,  and  by  companies  to  handle  concerning  the 
'  point  of  the  common  safety,  yet  to  disagree,  and 
'some  to  choose  the  one,  some  the  other,  for  the 
'  orators  and  poets  would  have  the  Accent,  the  musi- 
'  tians  and  the  moralists  chose  the  Concent.  But  the 
'  papal  prelates,  who  had  the  royalties  in  their  hands, 
Mooking  more  deeply  into  the  matter,  enacted  that 
'  neither  of  them  should  be  refused,  but  that  the  king- 
'  dome  should  be  divided  betwixt  them,  whose  opinion 
'the  king  allowed,  and  so  divided  the  kingdome, 
'  that  Concentus  might  be  chiefe  ruler  over  all  things 
'  that  are  to  be  sung  (as  hymnes,  sequences,  antiphones, 
'  responsories,  introitus,  tropes,  and  the  like),  and 
'  Accent  over  all  things  which  are  read,  as  gospels, 
'  lectures,  episties,  orations,  prophesies;  for  the  func- 
'  of  the  papid  kingdom  are  not  duely  performed  with- 
'  out  Concent :  so  these  matters  being  settled,  each 
'  part  departed  with  their  king,  concluding  that  both 
'  Concent  and  Accent  should  be  especially  honoured 
'  by  those  ecclesiasticall  persons.  Which  thing  Leo 
'  the  Tenth,  and  Maximilian  the  most  famous  Roman 
'  emperor,  both  chiefe  lights  of  good  arts,  and  espe- 
'  cially  of  musicke,  did  by  general  consent  of  the 
'fathers  and  princes,  approve,  endowe  with  privi- 
'  ledges,  and  condemned  all  gainsayers  as  guilty  of 
'  high  treason,  the  one  for  their  bodily,  the  other  for 
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*  their  spiritual  life.    Hence  was  it  that  I  marking 

*  how  many  of  those  priests  which  (by  the  leave  of 

*  the  learned)  I  will  say  doe  reade  those  things  they 

*  have  to  read  so  wildly,  so  monstrously,  so  faultily, 
'that  they  doe  not  onely  hinder  the  devotion  of  the 

*  faithful,  but  also  even  provoke  them  to  laughter  and 

*  scorning  with  their  ill  reading,  resolved  after  the 
'cloctrine  of  concent,  to  explaine  the  rules  of  accent, 
'  inasmuch  as  it  belongeth  to  a  musitian,  that  together 

*  with  concent  accent  might  dso,  as  true  heire  in  this 
'ecclesiastical  kingdome  be  established.  Desiring 
'that  the  praise  of  the  highest  king,  to  whom  all 

*  honour  and  reverence  is  due,  might  duely  be  per- 

*  formed.' 

Accent,  as  this  author  explains  it,  belongs  to  church- 
men, and  is  a  melody  pronouncing  regularly  the 
syllables  of  any  word,  according  as  the  natural  accent 
of  them  requires. 

According  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  him,  it  seems 
th^t  in  the  reading  the  holy  scriptures  the  aucient 
practice  was  to  utter  the  words  with  an  uniform  toue 
of  voice,  with  scarce  any  inflexion  of  it  at  all ;  which 
manner  of  reading,  at  least  of  the  prayers,  is  at  this 
day  observed  even  in  protestant  churches.  Never- 
theless he  directs  that  the  final  syllable,  whatever  it 
be,  should  be  uttered  in  a  note,  sometimes  a  fourth, 
and  at  others  a  fifth  lower  than  the  ordinary  intona- 
tion of  the  preceding  syllables,  except  in  the  case  of 
interrogatory  clauses,  when  the  tone  of  the  final  syl- 
lable is  to  be  elevated;  and  to  this  he  adds  a  few 
other  exceptions.  It  seems  by  this  author  that  there 
was  a  method  of  accenting  the  epistles,  the  gospels, 
and  the  prophecies,  concerning  which  last  he  speaks 
in  these  words  :  '  There  are  two  ways  for  accenting 
'  prophesies,  for  some  are  read,  after  the  manner  of 
'  epistles,  as  on  the  feast  dales  of  our  Lady,  the  Epi- 

*  phany,  Christmas,  and.  the  like,  and  those  keep  the 
'  accent  of  epistles ;  some  are  sung  according  to  the 
'  manner  of  morning  lessons,  as  in  Christ's  night,  and 
'in  the  Ember  fasts,  and  these  keep  the  accent  of 

*  those  lessons.  But  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant 
'that  in  accenting,  oftentimes  the  manner  and  cus- 
'  tome  of  the  country  and  place  is  kept,  as  in  the 

*  great  church  of  Magdeburg ;  Tu  autem  Domine  is 
'  read  with  the  Iniddle  syllable  long,  by  reason  of  the 
'  custome  of  that  church ;  whereas  other  nations  doe 
'  make  it  short  according  to  the  rule.  Therefore  let 
'  the  reader  pardon  me  if  our  writings  doe  sometime 
'contrary  the  diocese  wherein  they  live.     Which 

*  though  it  be  in  some  few  things,  yet  in  the  most 
'  they  agree.  For  I  was  drawne  by  my  own  expe- 
'  rience,  not  by  any  precepts,  to  write  this  booke. 
'  And  if  I  may  speake  without  vain-glory,  for  that 
'  cause  have  I  seen  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  in 
'  them  divers  churches,  both  metropolitane  and  cathe- 
'  drall,  not  without  great  impeachment  of  my  state, 
'  that  thereby  I  might  profit  those  that  shall  live  after 
'  me.  In  which  travaue  of  mine  I  have  seen  the  five 
•kingdomes  of  Pannonia,  Sarmatia,  Boemia,  Den- 
'marke,  and  of  both  the  Germanics,  63  diocesses, 
'  cities  340,  infinit  fashions  of  divers  people,  besides 
'  sayled  over  the  two  seas,  to  wit,  the  Balticke,  and 
'  the  great  ocean,  not  to  heapo  riches,  but  increase 


'  my  knowledge.  All  which  I  would  have  thus  taken 
'  that  the  reader  may  know  that  this  booke  is  more 

*  out  of  my  experience  than  any  precepts.* 

The  fourth  book  is  dedicated  '  to  the  worthy  and 
'  industrious  master  Arnold  Schlick,  a  most  exquisite 

*  musician,  organist  to  the  count  Palatine,*  and  de- 
clares the  principles  of  counterpoint :  to  this  end  the 
author  enumerates  the  concords  and  discords;  and, 
contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  the  more  learned  among 
musicians,  reckons  the  diatessaron  in  the  latter  class . 
Of  the  concords  he  says, '  Some  be  simple  or  primaries 

*  as  the  unison,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth ;  others  are  re- 

*  peated  or  secondary,  and  are  equisonous  with  their 
'  primitives,  as  proceeding  of  a  duple  dimension ;  for 
'an  eighth  doUi  agree  in  sound  with  an  unison,  a 
'tenth  with  a  third,  a  twelfth  with  a  fifth,  and  a 
'  thirteenth  with  a  sixth ;  others  are  tripled,  to  wit,  a 
'  fifteenth,  which  is  equal  to  the  sound  of  an  unison 
'  and  an  eighth ;  a  seventeenth,  which  is  equal  to  a 
'  third  and  a  tenth ;  and  a  nineteenth,  which  is  equal 
'  to  a  fifth  and  a  twelfth ;  a  twentieth,  which  is  equal 
'  to  a  sixth  and  a  thirteenth,  and  so  forth.  Of  con- 
' cords  also,  some  be  perfect,  some  imperfect;  the 
'  perfect  are  those,  which  being  grounded  upon  cer- 
'tain  proportions,  are  to  be  proved  by  the  help  of 

*  numbers ;  the  imperfect,  as  not  being  probable,  yet 
'  placed  among  the  perfects,  make  an  unison  sound.*  * 

Touching  &e  fourth,  he  says, '  It  may  be  used  as 
'  a  concord  in  two  cases ;  first,  when  being  shut  be- 
'  twixt  two  eighths  it  hath  a  fifth  below,  because  if 
'  the  fifth  be  above,  the  concord  is  of  no  force,  by  that 
'reason  of  Aristotle,  whereby  in  his  problems  he 
'  shews  that  the  deeper  discordant  sounds  are  more 
'perceived  than  the  higher.  Secondly,  when  the 
'  tenor  and  meane  do  go  by  one  or  more  sixths,  then 
'  that  voice  which  is  middling  shall  alwayes  keep  a 
'fourth  under  the  cantus,  and  a  third  above  the 
'  tenor.* 

Speaking  of  the  parts  of  a  song  in  the  fiflh  chap- 
ter, he  says,  *  They  are  many,  to  wit,  the  treble,  tenor, 
'high  tenor,  melody,  concordant,  vagrant,  contra- 
'  tenor,  base,  yea  and  more  than  these.*  Of  the  dis- 
cantus  he  says  in  general '  That  it  is  a  song  made  of 
'  divers  voyces,  for  it  is  called  Discantus,  quasi  diver- 
'  sus  cantus,  that  is  as  it  were  another  song,  but  we, 
'  because  Discantus  is  a  part  of  a  song  severed  from 
'the  rest,  will  describe  it  thus,  Discantus  is  the 
'  uppermost  part  of  each  song,  or  it  is  an  harmony  to 
'  be  song  with  a  child*s  voyce.*  Of  the  other  parts 
be  speaks  thus : '  A  tenor  is  the  middle  voyce  of  each 
'  song ;  or,  as  Gkifforus  writes,  lib.  III.  cap.  v.  it  is 
'  the  foundation  to  the  relation  of  every  song,  so  called 
'  *  k  tenendo,  of  holding,  because  it  doth  hold  the  con- 
' '  sonance  of  all  the  parts  in  itselfe  in  some  respect' 
'  The  Bassus,  or  rather  Basis,  is  the  lowest  part  of 
'  each  song,  or  it  is  an  harmony  to  be  sung  with  a 
'  deepe  voice,  which  is  called  Baritonus,  a  van,  which 
'  is  low,  by  changing  V  into  B,  because  it  holdeth 
'  the  lower  part  of  the  song.  The  high  tenor  is  the 
'  uppermost  part  save  one  of  a  song,  or  it  is  the  grace 

*  Ornithopareus  has  not  distinguished  with  sufficient  clearness  betweoi 
the  perfect  and  imperfect  concords,  though  the  reason  of  the  distinction 
is  properly  assigned  by  him ;  the  impeiiiBct  concorda  are  tho  thiid  and 
aixth,  with  their  replicates. 
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*  of  the  base,  for  most  commonly  it  graceth  the  base, 

*  making  a  double  concord  with  it  The  other  parts 
'  every  student  may  describe  by  himselfe/ 

The  rules  or  special  precepts  of  counterpoint  laid 
down  by  this  author,  are  so  very  limited  and  me- 
chanical, that  at  this  time  of  day,  when  the  laws  of 
harmony  have  been  extended,  and  the  number  of 
allowable  combinations  so  multiplied  as  to  afford 
ample  scope  for  the  most  inventive  genius,  they  can 
hardly  be  thought  of  any  use. 

The  eighth  chapter  has  this  title  *  Of  the  divers 
'fashions  of  singing,  and  of  the  ten  precepts  for 
•'singing,*  and  is  here  given  in  the  words  of  the 
translator. 

*  Every  man  lives  after  his  owne  humour,  neither 
'  are  all  men  governed  by  the  same  lawes ;  and  divers 
'nations  have  divers  fashions,  and  differ  in  habite, 
'  diet,  studies,  speech,  and  song.    Hence  is  it  that  the 

*  English  do  carroU ;  the  French  sing ;  the  Spaniards 

*  weepe ;  the  Italians  which  dwell  about  the  coasts  of 

*  Janua  caper  with  their  voyces,  the  other  barke ;  but 
'  the  Germanes,  which  I  am  ashamed  to  utter,  doe 
'howle  like  wolves.  Now  because  it  is  better  to 
'breake  friendship  than  to  determine  any  thing 
'against  truth,  I  am  forced  by  truth  to  say  that 
'  which  the  love  of  my  countrey  forbids  me  to  pub- 
'lish.  Germany  nourisheth  many  cantors  but  few 
'musicians.  For  very  few,  excepting  those  which 
'  are  or  have  been  in  the  chapels  of  princes,  do  truely 

*  know  the  art  of  singing.     For  those  magistrates  to 
whom  this  charge  is  given,  do  appoint  for  the  govern- 

'  ment  of  the  service  youth  cantors,  whom  they  chuse 
'  by  the  shrilnesse  of  their  voyce,  not  for  their  cun- 

*  ning  in  the  art,  thinking  that  God  is  pleased  with 
'bellowing  and  braying,  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
'  scripture  that  he  rejoyceth  more  in  sweetness  than 

*  in  noyse,  more  in  the  affection  than  in  the  voyce. 
'  For  when  Salomon  in  the  Canticles  writeth  that  the 
'  voyce  of  the  church  doth  sound  in  the  eares  of 

*  Christ,  hee  doth  presently  adjoyne  the  cause,  because 

*  it  is  sweet  Therefore  well  did  Baptista  Mantuan 
'  (that  modem  Virgil)  inveigh  every  puffed  up  igno- 

*  rant  bellowing  cantor,  saying, 

"  Cur  tantis  delubra  bourn  mugitibus  imples, 
"  Tu  ne  Deum  tali  credis  placare  timiultu." 

'Whom  the  prophet  ordained  should  be  praised  in 
'  cymbals,  not  simply,  but  well  sounding. 

*  Of  the  ten  precepts  necessary  for  every  singer. 

*  Being  that  divers  men  doe  diversly  abuse  them- 
'  selves  in  God's  praise,  some  by  moving  their  body 
'undecently,  some  by  gaping  unseemely,  some  by 

*  changing  the  vowels,  I  thought  good  to  teach  all 
'cantors  certain  precepts  by  which,  they  may  err 


'  1.  When  you  desire  to  sing  any  thing,  above  all 
'things  marke  the  tone  and  his  repercussion.  For 
'  he  that  sings  a  song  without  knowing  the  tone,  doth 
'  like  him  that  makes  a  syllogisme  without  moode 
'  and  figure. 

'2.  Let  him  diligently  marke  the  scale  under 
'which  the  song  runneth,  least  he  make  a  flat  of 
'  a  sharpe,  or  a  i^iarpe  of  a  flat 


'  3.  Let  every  singer  conforme  his  Voyce  to  the 
words,  that  as  much  as  he  can  he  make  the  concent 
sad  when  the  words  are  sad,  and  merry  when  they 
are  merry.  Wherein  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  the 
Saxons,  the  most  gallant  people  of  all  Germany 

S)y  whose  furtherance  I  was  both  brought  up  and 
rawne  to  write  of  musicke)  in  that  they  use  in  their 
funerals  an  high,  merrie,  and  jocunde  concent,  for 
no  other  cause  I  thinke,  than  that  either  they  hold 
death  to  be  the  greatest  good  that  can  befall  a  man 
(as  Valerius,  in  his  fifth  book,  writes  of  Cleobis  and 
Biton,  two  brothers)  or  in  that  they  believe  that  the 
soules  (as  it  is  in  Macrobius  his  second  booke  De 
Somnio  Scip.)  after  this  body  doe  returne  to  th^ 
original  sweetness  of  music,  that  is  to  heaven,  which 
if  it  be  the  cause,  we  may  judge  them  to  be  valiant 
in  contemning  death,  and  worthy  desirers  of  the 
glory  to  come. 

'  4.  Above  all  things  keepe  the  equality  of  measure, 
for  to  sing  without  law  and  measure  is  an  offence  to 
Grod  himselfe,  who  hath  made  all  things  well  in 
number,  weight,  and  measure.  Wherefore  I  would 
have  the  Easterly  Franci  (my  countrymen)  to  fol- 
low the  best  manner,  and  not  as  before  they  have 
done,  sometime  long,  sometime  to  make  short  the 
notes  in  plain-song,  but  take  example  of  the  noble 
church  of  Herbipolis,  their  head,  wherein  they  sing 
excellently.  Which  would  also  much  profit  and 
honour  the  church  of  Prage,  because  in  it  also  they 
make  the  notes  sometimes  longer,  sometime  shorter 
than  they  should.  Neither  must  this  be  omitted, 
which  that  love  which  we  owe  to  the  dead  doth 
require,  whose  vigils  (for  so  are  they  commonly 
called)  are  performed  with  such  confusion,  hast,  and 
mockery  (I  know  not  what  fury  possesseth  the 
mindes  of  those  to  whom  this  charge  is  put  over) 
that  neither  one  voyce  can  be  distinguished  from 
another,  nor  one  syllable  from  another,  nor  one  verse 
sometimes  throughout  a  whole  Psalme  from  ano- 
ther; an  impious  fashion,  to  be  punished  with  the 
severest  correction.  Think  you  Aat  God  is  pleased 
with  such  howling,  such  noise,  such  mumbling,  in 
which  is  no  devotion,  no  expressing  of  words,  no 
articulating  of  syllables  ? 

'  5.  The  songs  of  authentical  tones  must  be  timed 
deepe  of  the  subjugall  tones,  high  of  the  neutrall 
meanly,  for  these  goe  deep,  those  high,  the  other 
both  high  and  low. 

'6.  The  changing  of  vowels  is  a  signe  of  an 
unlearned  singer.  Now  though  divers  people  do 
diversely  offend  in  this  kinde,  yet  doth  not  the 
multitude  of  offenders  take  away  the  fault.  Here 
I  would  have  the  Francks  to  take  heed  they  pro- 
nounce not  u  for  o,  as  they  are  wont  saying  nuster 
for  noster.  The  country  churchmen  are  also  to 
be  censured  for  pronouncing  Aremus  instead  of 
Oremus.  In  like  sort  doe  all  the  Renenses,  from 
Spyre  to  Confluentia,  change  the  vowel  i  into  the 
dipthong  ei,  saying  Mareia  for  Maria.  The  West- 
phalians  for  the  vowel  a  pronounce  a  and  e  together, 
to  wit,  Aebste  for  Abste.  The  lower  Saxons,  and 
all  the  Suevians,  for  the  vowel  e  read  e  and  i,  saying 
Deius  for  Deus.    They  of  Lower  Germany  do  all 
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'expresse  q  and  e  instead  of  the  vowel  xl    Which 

*  errours,  thongh  the  German  speech  doth  often  re- 

*  quire,  yet  doth  the  Latin  tongue,  which  hath  the 
'  i&nitie  with  ours,  exceedingly  ahhorre  them. 

'  7.  Let  a  singer  take  heed  least  he  begin  too  loud, 
'braying  like  an  asse ;  or  when  he  hath  begun  with 
'  an  uneven  height,  disgrace  the  song.     For  God  is 

*  not  pleased  witii  loud  cryes,  but  with  lovely  sounds ; 
'it  is  not  saith  our  Erasmus  the  noyse  of  the  lips, 
'but  the  ardent  desire  of  the  heart,  which  like  the 

*  loudest  voyce  doth  pierce  God*s  eares.  Moses  spake 
'not,  yet  heard  these  words,  "Why  dost  thou  cry 
"unto  me?"  But  why  the  Saxons,  and  those  that 
'  dwell  upon  the  Balticke  coast,  should  so  delight  in 
'such  clamouring,  there  is  no  reason,  but  either 
'because  they  have  a  deafe  God,  or  because  they 
'  thinke  he  is  gone  to  the  south  side  of  heaven,  and 
'  therefore  cannot  so  easily  heare  both  the  easterlings 
'  and  the  southerlings. 

*8.  Let  every  singer  disceme  the  difference  of 
'  one  holiday  from  another,  least  on  a  sleight  holiday 
'he  either  make  too  solemne  service,  or  too  sleight 
'  on  a  great 

'  9.  The  uncomely  gaping  of  the  mouth,  and  un- 
'  graceful  motion  of  Sie  body  is  a  signe  of  a  mad 
'  singer. 

'10.  Above  all  things  let  the  singer  study  to 
please  God,  and  not  men  (saith  Guido)  there  are 
'foolish  singers  who  contemne  the  devotion  they 
'  should  seeke  after,  and  affect  the  wantonesse  which 
'they  should  shun,  because  they  intend  their  singing 
'to  men  not  to  God,  seeking  for  a  little  worldly 
'fame,  that  so  they  may  lose  the  eternal  glory, 
'  pleasing  men  that  thereby  they  may  displease  God, 
'  imparting  to  others  that  devotion  which  themselves 
'want,  seeking  the  favour  of  the  creature,  con- 
'  temning  the  love  of  the  creatour.  To  whom  is  due 
'  all  honour,  and  reverence,  and  service.  To  whom 
'  I  doe  devote  myself  and  all  that  is  mine ;  to  him 
'will  I  sing  as  long  as  I  have  being,  for  he  hath 
'  raised  mee  (poore  wretch)  from  the  earth,  and  from 
'the  meanest  basenesse.  Therefore  blessed  be  his 
'  name  world  without  end.    Amen.* 

To  speak  of  this  work  of  Omithoparcus  in  general, 
it  abounds  with  a  great  variety  of  learning,  and  is 
both  methodical  and  sententious.  That  Douland 
looked  upon  it  as  a  valuable  work  may  be  inferred 
from  the  pains  he  took  to  translate  it,  and  his  de- 
dication of  it  to  the  lord  treasurer,  Robert  Cecil, 
earl  of  Salisbury. 

It  appears  by  the  several  dedications  of  his  four 
books  of  the  Micrologus,  that  Omithoparcus  met 
with  much  opposition  from  the  ignorant  and  envious 
among  those  of  his  own  profession;  of  these  he 
speaks  with  great  warmth  m  each  of  these  epistles, 
and  generally  concludes  them  with  an  earnest  request 
to  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  that  they  would 
defend  and  protect  him  and  his  works  from  the 
malicious  backbiters  of  the  age. 

Steppano  Vanneo,  director  of  the  choir  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mark  at  Ancona,  was  the  author  of 
a  book  in  folio,  intitled  Recanetvm  de  Musica  aurea, 
published  at  Rome  in  1533.    It  was  written  origi- 


nally in  Italian,  and  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Vincentio  Rossetto  of  Verona.  The  greater  part  of 
it  seems  to  be  taken  from  Franchinus,  though  the 
author  has  not  confessed  his  obligation  to  lum,  or 
indeed  to  any  other  writer  on  the  subject 

Giovanni  Maria  Lanpranco,  was  the  author  of 
Scintille  di  Musica,  printed  at  Brescia  in  1533,  in 
oblong  quarto,  a  very  learned  and  curious  book. 

It  is  well  blown  that  about  this  time  the  printers, 
and  even  the  booksellers,  were  men  of  learning; 
one  of  this  latter  profession,  named  Gborob  Rhaw, 
and  who  kept  a  ^op  at  Wittemberg,  published  in 
1536,  for  the  use  of  children,  a  little  book,  with  this 
title,  Enchiridion  utriusque  Musicae  Practicae  Gfeor* 
gio  Rhaw,  ex  varijs  Musicorum  Libris,  pro  Pueris 
in  Schola  Vitebergensi  congestum.  In  the  size, 
manner  of  printing,  and  little  typhographical  or- 
naments contained  in  it,  it  very  much  resembles 
the  old  editions  of  Lilly's  grammar,  and  seems  to 
be  a  book  well  calculated  to  answer  the  end  of  its 
publication. 

One  Lampadius,  a  chanter  of  a  church  in  Lune- 
burg  in  1537,  published  a  book  with  this  title. 
Compendium  Musices,  tam  figurati  quam  plani  Can- 
tus  ad  Formam  Dialogi,  i|i  Usum  ingenuss  Pubis 
ex  eruditissimis  Musicorum  scriptis  accurate  con- 
gestum, quale  ante  hac  nunquam  Visum,  et  jam 
recens  pnblicatum.  Adjectis  etiam  Regulis  Con- 
cordantiarum  et  componendi  Oantus  artificio,  sum- 
matim  omnia  Musices  prsecepta  pulcherrimis  Exem* 
plis  illustrata,  succincte  et  simpliciter  complectens, 

Sebaldus  Hetden,  of  Nuremberg,  was  the  author 
of  a  tract  intitled  Musicss,  id  est,  Artis  Oanendi. 
It  was  published  in  1537,  and  again  in  1540,  in 
quarto ;  the  last  of  the  two  editions  is  by  much  the 
best  In  this  book  the  author  has  thus  defined  the 
word  Tactus,  which  in  music  signifies  the  division 
of  time  by  some  external  motion :  '  Tactus  est  digi- 
'  timotus  aut  nutus,  ad  temporis  tractatum,  in  vices 
'  sequales  divisum,  omnium  notularum,  ac  pausarum 
'quantitates  coaptans.'  An  explanation  that  carries 
the  antiquity  of  this  practice  above  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  back  from  the  present  time.* 

NiGOLAUS  LiSTBNius,  of  Leipsic,  in  1543  published 
a  treatise  De  Musica,  in  ten  diapters,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  eldest  son  of  Joachim  II.  duke  of 
Brandenburg.  It  was  republished  in  1577,  with  the 
addition  of  two  chapters,  at  Nuremberg.  Glareanus, 
in  his  Dodecachordon,  has  given  a-'Miserere,  in  three 
parts,  from  this  work  of  Listenius,  which,  whether 

•  This  book  is  dedicated  to  Hieronymus  Baumgartner,  a  great  en- 
courager  ot  learning,  and  one  of  five  merchants  of  Augsburg,  who,  ak 
Roger  Ascham  relates,  were  thought  able  to  disburse  as  much  ready 
money  as  five  of  the  greatest  kings  in  Christendom. 

The  true  spelling  of  this  family  name  is  Paumgartner ;  and  it  seems 
that  these  brethren,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  possessed  the  same  princely 
spirit  as  that  which  distinguished  the  Fuggers  of  the  same  city,  who 
were  three  in  number,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  passage  above-cited 
from  Ascham.  Erasmus  has  drawn  a  noble  character  of  one  of  the 
Paumgartners,  named  John,  in  one  of  his  Epistles,  in  which  he  takea 
occasion  to  celebrate  the  liberality  of  the  Fuggers  also:  and  there  is 
extant  a  letter  of  John  Paumgartner  to  Erasmus,  filled  with  sentiments 
of  the  highest  friendship  and  benevolence.  It  is  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  Dr.  Jortin's  life  of  Erasmus,  pag.  471.  John  Paumgartner  had  a  son 
named  John  George,  who  seems  to  nave  inherited  the  liberal  spirit  of  Us 
father,  for  he  was  desirous  of  making  Erasmus  some  valuable  present, 
which  the  latter  mddestly  declined,  telling  him  in  one  of  bis  Epistles, 
that  he  had  already  received  one  of  his  Csther,  a  cup,  a  proper  gift 
to  a  Dutchman ;  but,  says  he,  I  am  not  able  to  drink  BatavicA  a  la 
HoUandoise.    See  Dr.  Jortin's  Life  of  Erasmus,  vol.  I.  pag.  536. 
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it  be  a  composition  of  his  own,  or  of  some  other 
person,  does  not  dearly  appear. 

The  effects  of  these,  and  numberless  other  pub- 
lications, but  more  especially  the  precepts  for  the 
composition  of  counterpoint  delivered  by  Franchinus, 
were  very  soon  discoverable  in  the  great  increase  of 
practical  musicians,  and  the  artful  contexture  of 
their  works.  But  although  at  this  time  the  science 
was  improving  very  fast  in  Italy,  it  seems  that 
Germany  and  Switzerland  were  the  forwardest  in 
producing  masters  of  the  art  of  practical  composition : 
of  these  some  of  the  most  eminent  were  lodocus 
Pratensis,  otherwise  called  Jusquin  de  Prez,  Jacob 
Hobrecth,  Adamus  ab  Fulda,  Henry  Isaac,  Sixtus 
Dietrich  Petrus  Platensis,  Gregory  Meyer,  Gerardus 
h  Salice,  Adamus  Luyr,  Joannes  Richafort,  Thomas 
Tzamen,  Nicholas  Craen,  Anthony  Brumel. 

The  translation  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  har- 
monicians  into  a  language  generally  understood 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  wonderful  effects  ascribed 
to  the  music  <rf  the  ancients,  excited  a  general  en- 
deavour towards  the  revival  of  the  ancient  modes; 
the  consequence  whereof  was,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  scarce  a  mass,  a  hymn,  or 
a  psalm  was  composed,  but  it  was  framed  to  one  or 
other  of  them,  as  namely,  the  Dorian,  the  Lydian, 
the  Phrygian,  and  the  rest,  and  of  these  there  are 
many  examples  now  in  print.  This  practice  seems 
to  have  taken  its  rise  in  Germany  ;  and  the  opmion 
that  the  music  of  the  ancients  was  retrievable,  was 
confirmed  by  the  publication,  in  the  year  1647,  of 
a  very  curious  book  entitled  AOAEKAXOPAON,  the 
work  of  Glareanus,  of  Basil,  the  editor  of  Boetius 
before  mentioned.  The  design  of  this  book  is  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  Twelve  modes,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Ptolemy,  who  allows  of  no  more  than 
there  are  species  of  the  Diapason,  and  those  are  Seven. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  Glareanus  has  failed  in 
the  proof  of  his  doctrine  ;  he  was  nevertheless  a  man 
of  very  great  erudition,  and  both  he  and  his  work 
are  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and  merit 
to  be  noticed  in  a  deduction  of  the  history  of  a 
science,  which  if  he  did  not  improve,  he  passionately 
admired. 

He  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  his  name  Henricus 
LoRiTus  Glareanus.  The  time  when  he  flourished 
was  about  the  year  1540.  Gerard  Vossius,  a  very 
good  judge,  styles  him  a  man  of  great  and  universal 
learning,  and  a  better  critic  than  some  were  willing 
to  allow  him.  He  was  honoured  with  the  poetic 
laurel  and  ring  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  His 
preceptor  in  music  was,  as  he  himself  declares, 
Joannes  Cochlseus  above-mentioned ;  and  he  ac- 
knowleges  himself  greatly  beholden  for  his  assistance 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  to  Erasmus,  with 
whom  he  maintained  at  Basil  an  intimate  and 
honourable  friendship.  For  taking  occasion  to 
mention  a  proverbial  expression  in  the  Adagia  of 
Erasmus,  wherein  any  sudden,  abrupt,  and  unnatural 
transition  from  one  thing  to  another  is  compared  to 
*  the  passing  from  the  Dorian  to  the  Phrygian  mood,'* 
mentioned  also  by  Franchinus,  from  whom  possibly 

*  The  DoriftD  a  Mid  to  be  grave  and  sober ;  the  Phrygian  fierce  and 
TOUke. 


Erasmus  might  have  taken  it,  he  acknowledges  his 
obligation  to  them  both,  and  speaks  ot  his  intimacy 
with  the  latter  in  these  words  :  '  I  am  not  ignorant 
*of  what  many  eminent  men  have  written  in  this 
*our  age  concerning  this  Adagium,  two  of  whom 
'  however  are  chiefly  esteemed  by  me,  and  shall  never 

*  be  named  without  some  title  of  honour,  Franchinus 
'  and  Erasmus  Roterodamus ;   the  one  was  a  mute 

*  master  to  me,  but  the  other  taught  me  by  word  of 
'mouth;  to  both  of  them  I  acknowledge  myself 
'  indebted  in  the  greatest  degree.    Franchinus  indeed 

*  1  never  saw,  although  I  have  heard  that  he  was  at 

*  Milan  when  I  was  there,  which  is  about  twenty-two 
'years  ago;  but  I  was  not  then  engaged  in  this 

*  work :  however,  in  the  succeeding  years,  that  I  may 

*  ingenuously  confess  the  truth,  the  writings  of  that 
'  man  were  of  great  use  to  me,  and  gave  me  so  much 

*  advantage,  that  I  would  read  and  read  over  again, 

*  and  even  devour  the  music  of  Boetius,  which  had 
'  not  for  a  long  time  been  touched,  nay  it  was  thought 
'  not  to  be  understood  by  any  one.     As  to  Erasmus, 

*  I  lived  many  years  in  familiarity  with  him,  not 
'indeed  in  the  same  house,  but  so  near,  that  each 
'  might  be  with  the  other  as  often  as  we  pleased,  and 
'converse  on  literary  subjects,  and  those  immense 
'  labours  which  we  sustained  together  for  the  com- 
'  mon  advantage  and  use  of  students ;  in  which  con- 

*  versations  it  was*  our  practice  to  dispute  and  correct 
'  each  other ;  I,  as  the  junior,  gave  place  to  his  age ; 
'  and  he  as  the  senior  bore  with  my  humours,  some- 
'  times  chastising,  but  always  encouraging  me  in  my 
'  studies ;  and  at  last  I  ventured  to  appear  before  the 
'  public,  and  transmit  my  thoughts  in  writing ;  and 
'  whatsoever  he  had  written  in  the  course  of  twenty 
'years,  he  would  always  have  me  see  before-hand; 
'  and  really  if  my  own  aflFairs  would  have  permitted 

*  it,  I  would  always  have  been  near  him.  I  have 
'  been  however  present  at  several  works :  he  did  not 
'  take  it  amiss  to  be  found  fault  with,  as  some  would 
'  do  now,  provided  it  were  done  handsomely ;  nay  he 

*  greatly  desired  to  be  admonished,  and  immediately 
'  returned  thanks,  and  would  even  confer  presents  on 
'the  persons  that  suggested  any  correction  in  his 
'  writings.     So  great  was  the  modesty  of  the  man.' 

But  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  implied  in 
this  adage,  it  seems  that  lodocus  Pratensis  paid  but 
little  regard  to  it;  nay  Glareanus  gives  an  instance 
of  a  composition  of  his,  in  which  by  passing  imme- 
diately from  the  Dorian  to  the  Phrygian  mode,  he 
seems  to  have  set  it  at  defiance. 

A  little  farther  on,  in  the  same  chapter,  Glareanus 
relates  that  he  first  communicated  to  Erasmus  the 
true  sense  of  the  above  adage;  but  that  the  latter, 
drawing  near  his  end,  when  he  was  revising  the  last 
edition,  and  having  left  Fnburg,  where  Glareanus 
resided,  to  go  to  Basil,  the  paper  which  Glareanus  had 
delivered  to  him  containing  his  sentiments  on  the 
passage,  was  lost,  and  his  exposition  thereof  neglected. 

In  another  place  of  the  Dodecachordon  Glareanus 
gives  an  example  of  a  composition  in  the  iEolian 
mood,  by  Damianus  h  Goes,  a  Portuguese  knight  and 
nobleman,  of  whom  a  particular  acccount  will  be 
shortly  given.   This  person,  who  was  a  man  of  learn - 
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ing,  and  had  resided  in  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe, 
came  to  Friburg,  and  dwelt  some  time  with  Glareanus, 
who  upon  his  arrival  there,  desirous  of  introducing 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  this  illustrious  stranger, 
invited  Erasmus  to  his  house,  where  he  continued 
some  months  in  a  sweet  interchange  of  kind  offices, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  between  the 
three,  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  In  a 
letter  now  extant  from  Erasmus  to  the  bishop  of 
Paris,  he  recommends  his  friend  Glareanus,  on  whom 
he  bestows  great  conamendations,  to  teach  in  France. 
It  seems  that  Erasmus  himself  had  received  invita- 
tions to  that  purpose,  but  that  he  declined  them.  His 
letter  in  favour  of  Glareanus  has  this  handsome  con- 
clusion :  *  Sed  heus  tu,  vacuis  epistolis  non  est  arces- 

*  sendus  (Glareanus  :)  viaticum  addatur  oportet,  velut 

*  arrhabo  reliqui  promissi.  Vide  quam  familiariter 
'  tecum  agam ;  ceu  tusesollicitudinis  oblitus.    Sed  ita 

*  me  tua  corrupit  humanitas,  qu»  banc  docuit  impu- 
'dentiam:   quam  aut  totam  ignoscas  oportet,  aut 

*  bonam  certe  partem  tibi  ipsi  imputes.' 

He  died  in  the  year  1563,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  college  of  Basil,  where  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing sepulchral  inscription  to  his  memory  : — 

'Henricus  Glareanus,  poeta  laureatus,  gymnasii 
'hujus  ornamentum  eximium,  expleto  feliciter  su- 

*  premo  die,componi  hie  ad  spem  futursB  resurrectionis 

*  providit,  cujus  manibus  propter  raram  eruditionem, 
'  candoremque  in  profitendo,  senatus  reipublicas  lite- 
'  rarisQ,  gratitudinis  et  pietatis  ergo,  monumentum 
'hoc  sBtemsB  memoriae  consecratum,  posteritati  ut 
'extaret,  erigi  curavit  Excessit  vita  anno  salutis 
'  MDLXni.  die  xxvui  mensis  Martii,  eetatis  suse 

LXXV* 
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The  design  of  Glareanus  in  the  Dodecachordon 
was  evidently  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Twelve 
modes,  in  which  he  seems  not  to  have  been  warranted 
by  any  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  some  of  whom 
make  them  to  be  more,  others  fewer  than  that  num- 
ber ;  and  after  Ptolemy  had  condemned  the  practice 
of  increasing  the  number  of  the  modes  by  a  hemitone, 
that  is  to  say,  by  placing  some  of  them  at  the  distance 
of  a  hemitone  from  others ;  and  in  short  demonstrated 
that  there  could  in  nature  be  no  more  than  there  are 
species  of  the  diapason,  it  seems  that  Glareanus  had 
imposed  upon  himself  a  very  difficult  task. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  first  book,  premising 
that  no  part  ot  music  is  so  pleasant  or  worthy  to  be 
discussed  as  that  relating  to  the  modes,  he  admits 
that  they  are  no  other  than  the  several  species  of  the 
diapason,  which  latter  do  themselves  arise  out  of  the 
different  species  of  diapente  and  diatessaron.  He 
says  that  of  the  fourteen  modes  arising  from  the 
species  of  diapason,  the  writers  of  his  time  admit 
only  eight,  though  thirteen  have  been  used  by  some 
constantly,  and  by  others  occasionally.  He  adds  that 
those  who  confine  the  number  to  eight,  do  not  dis- 
tinguish those  eight  by  a  true  ratio,  but  by  certain 
rules,  which  are  not  universal.  He  farther  says  that 
the  moderns  call  the  modes  by  the  name  of  Tones, 


and  persist  in  the  use  of  that  appellation  with  such  an 
invincible  obstinacy,  as  obliges  him  to  acquiesce  in 
their  error,  which  he  says  was  adopted  by  Boetius 
himself,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  his  fourth 
book,  says  that  there  exist  in  the  species  of  the  dia- 
pason, the  modes,  which  some  call  Tropes  or  Tones. 

Chapter  XVI.  directs  the  method  of  infallibly  dis- 
tinguishing the  musical  consonances  by  the  division 
of  the  monochord ;  and  here  the  author  takes  occasion 
to  lament,  that  for  more  than  eighty  years  before  his 
time,  the  sciences,  and  music  in  particular,  had  been 
greatly  corrupted ;  and  that  many  treatises  on  music 
had  been  given  to  the  public  by  men  who  were  not 
able  to  decline  the  very  names  or  terms  used  in  the 
science ;  a  conduct  which  had  sometimes  excited  his 
mirth,  but  oftener  his  indignation.  Indeed  for  Guido, 
Bemo,  Theogerus  the  bishop,  Vuillehelmus  and 
Joannes,  afterwards  pope,  he  offers  an  excuse,  by 
saying  that  they  lived  at  a  time  when  all  the  liberal 
sciences,  together  with  correct  language,  lay  more 
than  asleep.  Of  Boetius  he  says,  that  no  one  taught 
music  more  learnedly  or  carefully:  Franchinus  he 
also  commends  for  his  skill  and  diligence;  but  he 
censures  him  for  some  grammatical  inaccuracies, 
arising  from  his  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language. 
He  then  proceeds  according  to  the  directions  of  Boe- 
tius, to  explain  the  method  of  distinguishing  the  con- 
sonances by  means  of  the  monochord,  for  the  division 
whereof  he  gives  the  following  rules  : — 

'  Boetius,  the  true  and  only  artificer  in  this  respect, 
in  the  last  chapter  of  his  fourth  book  teaches  in  what 
manner  the  ratios  of  the  consonances  may  undoubt- 
edly be  collected  by  a  most  easy  and  simple  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  chord  stretched  from  a  Magas 
to  a  Magas,  at  either  end  of  the  chord,  each  im- 
moveable, but  with  a  moveable  Magas  placed  be- 
tween them,  to  be  shifted  at  pleasure.  The  instru- 
ment being  thus  disposed,  if  the  intermediate  space 
over  which  the  chord  is  stretched,  and  which  lies 
between  the  immoveable  Magades,  be  divided  into 
Three  equal  parts,  and  the  moveable  Magas  be 
placed  at  either  section,  so  that  One  part  of  the 
divided  space  will  be  left  on  one  side  of  the  Magas, 
and  Two  parts  on  the  other,  for  thus  the  duple  ratio 
will  be  preserved,  the  two  parts  of  the  chord  being 
struck  by  a  Plectrum,  will  sound  the  consonant  dia- 
pason. But  if  the  space,  between  the  immoveable 
Magades  be  divided  into  Four  parts,  and  the  move- 
able Magas  be  so  placed,  as  that  One  part  may  be 
left  on  one  side  thereof,  and  Three  on  the  other, 
then  will  the  triple  ratio  be  preserved ;  and  the  two 
parts  of  the  chord  being  struck  by  a  Plectrum  will 
sound  the  consonant  diapason  cum  diapente.  More- 
over, if  the  same  space  be  divided  into  Five  parts, 
and  Ono  thereof  be  left  on  one  side,  and  Four  on 
the  other,  that  so  the  ratio  may  be  Quadruple,  the 
same  two  parts  of  the  tihord  will  sound  a  Disdiapason, 
the  greatest  of  all  consonants,  and  which  is  in  a 
quadruple  ratio ;  and  thus  all  the  consonants  may 
be  had.  Again,  let  the  same  division  into  Five 
parts  remain,  and  let  Three  of  those  parts  be  left  on 
one  side,  and  two  on  the  other ;  in  that  case  you 
will  find  the  first  consonant  diapente  in  &  super- 
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'  particular  genus,  viz.,  in  a  Sesqnialtera  ratio.  But 
'  if  the  space  between  the  immoveable  Magades  be 

*  divided  into  Seven  parts,  and  the  moveable  Magas 

*  leave  Four  of  them  on  one  side,  and  Three  on  the 

*  other,  in  order  to  have  a  Sesquitertia  ratio,  those 

*  two  parts  of  the  Chord  will  sound  a  diatessaron  con- 

*  sonance.     Lastly,  if  the  whole  space  be  divided  into 

*  Seventeen  parts,  and  Nine  of  them  be  left  on  one 

*  side,  and  Eight  on  the  other  of  the  moveable  Magas, 

*  it  will  shew  the  tone,  which  is  in  the  Sesquioctave 

*  ratio.     But  that  these  things  may  be  more  clearly 

*  understood,  we  will  demonstrate  tiiem  by  letters,  as 
'  he  [Boetius]  has  done.  Let  A  D  be  the  regula,  or 
'  table,  upon  which  we  intend  to  stretch  the  chord ; 
'  the  immoveable  Magades,  which  the  same  Boetius 
'calls  hemispheres,  are  the  two  E  and  F,  erected 
'  perpendicular  to  the  Regula  at  B  and  C.  Let  the 
'  chord  A  E  F  D  be  stretched  over  these,  and  let  K 
'  be  the  moveable  Magas  to  be  used  within  the  space 
'  B  C.  If  this  be  so  placed,  and  the  space  be  divided 
'  into  tl^ree,  so  that  one  part  may  remain  on  one  side, 

*  and  two  on  the  other ;  this  chord  by  the  application 

*  of  a  plectrum  will  sound  a  diapason,  the  queen  of 
'  consonances ;  but  if  the  space  be  divided  into  Four, 

*  and  the  chords  on  each  side  be  as  Three  to  One,  the 
'  consonant  diapason  with  a  diapente  will  be  produced. 

*  Moreover,  if  the  space  be  divided  into  Five  parts, 
'  Four  against  One  will  give  a  disdiapason,  and  Three 

*  to  Two  a  diapente ;  and  when  the  space  is  divided 
'  into  Seven,  Four  against  Three,  produces  a  diates- 
'aaron;  and  lastly,  when  the  space  is  divided  into 
'  Seventeen,  Nine  to  Eight,  gives  the  tone  :  we  here 

*  sutgoin  the  type : — 


Chapter  XXI.  which  is  the  last  of  the  first  book,  is 
a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  author's  doctrine  of  the 
Twelve  modes,  in  which,  speaking  in  his  own  person, 
he  delivers  his  sentiments  in  these  words : — 

'When  I  had  put  the  last  hand  to  this  book, 
'  I  obtained  unexpectedly,  by  means  of  my  excellent 
'friend    Bartholomseus    Lybis,    Franchinus*B   work 

*  De  Harmonia  Musicorum  Instrumentorum,  which, 
'  though  I  had  eagerly  sought  after  it  many  years, 
'  I  could  never  procure.  This  I  t^ke  to  have  been 
'  the  last  work  of  Franchinus,  for  he  dedicated  it  in 
'  the  year  of  Christ,  1518,  to  Joannes  Grolerius  of 

*  Lyons,  who  was  treasurer  of  Milan  to  Francis  king 
'of  France,  having  more  than  twenty  years  before 
'  that  published  a  treatise  of  practical  music.  I  was 
'  more  overjoyed  than  I  can  express  at  the  receipt 
'  ef  it ;  for  I  expected  to  have  found  certain  passages 
'  of  some  authors,  more  especially  Greek  ones,  cleared 

up  by  him,  as  they  had  given  me  a  great  deal  of 

trouble  for  several   years ;  and   my  hopes  were 

'  greatly  increased  on  reading  the  first  chapter,  where 

'  he  pays,  that  he  had  translated  Bryennius,  Bacchius, 


*  Aristides  Quintilianus,  and  Ptolemy,  from  the  Greek 
'  into  the  Latin  language.  I  began  to  peruse  him  very 
'  carefully,  and  found  in  him  his  usual  exactness  and 
'diligence;  more  especially  in  those  things  which 

*  Boetius  treats  of  in  the  three  genera  of  modulation 
'  by  the  five  tetrachords,  and  in  what  related  to  the 

*  proportions  and  Proportionalities,  for  so  they  call 

*  them ;  but  when  I  perceived  that  in  his  last  book 
'  he  had  undertaken  to  disduss  that  abstruse  subject 
'  the  musical  modes,  I  flattered  myself  with  the  hopes 
'of  finding  Franchinus  similar  to  himself  in  that 
'part,  and  that  he  had  produced  somewhat  worthy 

*  to  be  read  from  so  many  authors ;  but  my  expec- 
'  tations  were  not  answered,  and  as  far  as  I  can  con- 
'jecture,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  understood  the 

*  words  of  Apuleius  in  his  Florida,*  lib.  I.  concem- 
'ing  Antigenides,  or  those  of  Marcianus  Capella, 

*  Lucianus  Athen»us,  and  Porphyrins ;  for  he  no 
'  where  quotes  those  places  which  require  explanation, 
'which  I  greatly  wonder  at.  He  indeed  several 
'times  quotes  Plato,  but  not  in  those  places  where 
'the  reader  is  puzzled,  such  as  that  is  in  lib.  iii. 

*  De  Rep.  concerning  the  authors  of  the  six  Modes. 
'  Truly,  what  Franchinus  says  in  thai  book,  except 
'  what  is  taken  from  Boetius,  I  may  say  without  any 
'  error  or  spleen,  for  I  much  esteem  the  man,  are 
'  words  compiled  by  sedulous  reading  from  various 
'  commentaries,  but  in  no  manner  helping  to  clear  up 
'  the  matter.  As  that  comparison  of  the  four  modes 
'  to  four  complexions,  colours,  and  poetical  feet,  three 
'  other  modes  being  banished  undeservedly.  I  had 
'much  rather  have  had  him  ingenuously  confess, 
'  either  that  he  did  not  know  the  differences  of  those 
'  modes,  or  that  they  were  Aristoxenean  paradoxes, 
'  the  opinions  of  which  author  were  laughed  at,  re-, 
'  jected,  and  exploded  by  Boetius  and  Ptolemy,  men 
'  eminent  in  this  art  Franchinus  himself  doubted  as 
'  much  about  the  eight  modes  as  the  common  people 
'  did ;  for  in  this  book,  which  is  the  last  of  his  works, 
'  he  does  not  dare  even  so  much  as  to  mention  the 
'  Hypomixolydian,  which  he  had  named  in  his  book 
'  entitled  Practica,  lib.  I.  chapters  8  and  14,  confiding 
'  implicitly,  as  he  himself  confesses,  in  the  opinions  of 
'  others.  But  if  it  be  not  permitted  to  repeat  the 
'species  of  diapason,  which  objection  he  himself 
'  seems  to  make  in  his  last  work,  then  the  Hyper- 
'  mixolydian  will  be  no  mode,  since  its  diapason  is 
'wholly  the  Hypodorian.  But  Franchinus  in  this 
'  work  leaving  out  the  Hypomixolydian,  which  has 
'the  same  diapason  with  the  Dorian,  and  is  our 
'  eighth,  takes  in  the  Hypermixolydian,  that  we  may 
'  collect  and  confirm  by  his  own  authority  the  number 
'  of  all  the  modes  to  be  eight,  according  to  the  common 
'  opinion ;  but  as  there  are  in  fact  no  more  than  seven 
'  species  of  the  diapason,  so  there  can  be  only  seven 
'  modes,  after  that  form  which  the  church  still  retains, 
'  together  with  an  eighth,  which  has  a  system  inverse 
'  to  that  of  the  first  mode.  Franchinus  says  that  to 
'  the  seven  modes  of  Boetius,  viz.  the  Hypodorian, 
'  Hypophrygian,  Hypolydian,  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
'  Lydian,  and  Mixolydian ;   and  that  of  Ptolemy, 

*  Florida,  the  name  of  a  book  of  Apuleius.    Fabridus,  Bibliothec. 
Lat.  torn.  I.  pAg.  620. 
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named  the  HypermixolydiaD,  AristoxenuB  added 
these  five,  the  Hypoiastian,  the  Hypoaeolian,  lastian, 
^olian,  and  Hyperiastian,  and  so  made  the  numher 
thirteen ;  but  as  five  of  these  were,  according  to  the 
authority  of  Bryennius  to  be  rejected,  and  as  he 
could  not  find  out  the  name  of  the  Hypermixolydian, 
not  knowing  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  Hyperi- 
astian  of  Aristoxenus,  he  has  recourse  to  the  Hyper- 
mixolydian of  Ptolemy,  that  the  pretty  octonary 
number  of  modes  should  not  be  lost :  but  the  reader 
will  hear  our  opinion  concerning  those  things  in  its 
proper  place.  We  shall  now  subjoin  the  words  of 
Franchmus,  that  the  reader  may  lumself  discern  the 
opinion  of  this  man  concerning  the  modes ;  for  after 
he  has  numbered  up  the  species  of  the  diapason  that 
constitute  the  seven  modes  of  Boetius  and  the  eight 
of  Ptolemy,  he  subjoins  these  words :  "  Posterity 
has  retained  only  these  eight  modes,  because  as 
they  return  in  a  circle,  they  comprehend  the  intire 
diatonic  extension  of  an  immutable  and  perfect 
system  of  fifteen  chords ;  wherefore  they  esteemed 
the  other  five  modes,  viz.,  Hypoiastian,  H3rpo8eolian, 
lastian,  i^olian,  and  Hyperiastian  as  useless  to  the 
sensible  harmony  of  a  full  and  perfect  system,  to 
use  the  words  of  Bryennius ;  and  as  affording  only 
an  idle  demonstration  of  harmony.  But  Marcianus 
numbers  up  indeed  those  fifteen  modes,  which  Cas- 
siodorus  so  ranged,  that  the  constitutions  of  each 
would  differ  by  only  the  intension  of  a  semitone : 
but  as  every  constitution,  according  to  Aristoxenus, 
makes  up  a  diapason  of  twelve  equisonant  semi-^ 
tones,  those  two  acuter  modes,  the  Hyperaeolian  and 
Hyperlydian  are  rejected,  seeing  they  do  not  com- 
plete a  diapason  in  the  full  system  of  fifteen  chords, 
and  are  found  superfluous,  for  they  go  beyond  the 
disdiapason  system  by  two  semitones." 
*  Thus  far  Franchinus :  in  which  discourse  he 
plainly  shews  that  he  was  not  able  to  clear  up  the 
difficulties  in  which  th^  doctrine  of  the  modes  is 
involved,  all  which  arise,  not  so  much  from  the  sub- 
ject itself,  as  from  the  many  different  appellations, 
for  there  are  more  than  twenty,  of  these  modes. 
We  shall  however  follow  the  nomenclatura  of  Aris- 
toxenus, which  does  not  contradict  us  in  what  con- 
cerns the  modes,  nor  yet  Boetius,  although  they  do 
not  agree  in  other  things.  Moreover,  neither 
Franchinus  nor  Capella,  in  my  opinion,  understood 
AristoxenuB.  The  constitution  of  Cassiodorus  is 
throughout  repugnant  to  Boetius,  yet,  which  I 
greatly  wonder  at,  Franchinus  did  not  dare  to 
reprehend  him,  though  he  was  a  great  asserter  of 
the  erudition  of  Boetius ;  and  we  do  not  think  it 
convenient  to  refute  him  till  we  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  our  hypothesis,  as  we  shall  do  hereafter. 
But  in  the  mean  time  we  admonish  the  reader  that 
the  number  of  names,  though  very  many,  does  not 
change  the  nature  of  modes ;  nor  can  there  really  be 
more  modes  than  there  are  species  of  the  diapason, 
for  whatsoever  Harmonia  has  instituted  concerning 
them,  must  fall  under  these  seven  species  of  the 
diapason ;  this  is  the  issue  and  the  sum  total  of  the 
whole  business.  Wherefore  the  same  Franchinus  is 
not  without  reason  accused  of  not  having  reflected 


'  on  these  things,  when  he  has  argued  on  others  most 

*  shrewdly,  and  improved  them  with  exact  care.  For 
'the  arithmetical  and  harmonical  division  in  the 
'  species  of  the  diapason  were  no  secret  to  him,  since 

*  he  has  taught  them  himself  in  his  other  works ;  but 
'  this  also  is  worthy  of  reprehension,  that  agreeing 
'  with  the  common  custom,  he  puts  only  four  final 

*  keys  in  the  seven  modules  of  the  diapason,  rejecting 

*  the  other  three,  when  that  of  J]  only  ought  to  be 

*  rejected. 

'  But  however,  as    Franchinus    cites   Marcianus  • 
'  Capella,  and  omits  his  words,  I   thought  proper 
<  to  subjoin  them  here,  that  the  reader  may  judge 
'  for  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  see  how  well,  or 
'rather  how  ill,  Cassiodorus  has  adapted  them  to 

*  that  form  described  by  Franchinus.  "  There  are, 
"  says  Marcianus  Capella,  fifteen  tropes,  but  five  of 
"them  only  are  principals,  to  each  of  which  two 
"others  adhere,  first,  the  Lydian,  to  which  the 
«  Hyperlydian  and  Hypolydian  adhere  ;  second,  the 
"lastian,  to  which  are  associated  the  Hypoiastian 
"and  Hyperiastian;  third,  the  -^olian  with  the 
"  Hypoaeolian ;  fourth,  the  Phrygian,  with  the  Hy- 
"  pophrygian  and  Hyperphrygian ;  fifth,  the  Dorian, 
"  with  the  Hypodorian  and  Hyperdorian  ; "  thus  far 

*  Marcianus,  who  made  five  principals  with  two 
^others  agreeing  with  each,  that  they  might  al- 

*  together  make  up  the  number  fifteen.  But  we,  as 
'  Aristoxenus  has  done,  shall  put  six  principals  with 

*  each  a  plagal,  that  the  number  may  be  twelve, 
'  omitting  the  Hjrpermixolydian  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 

*  Hyperaeolian  and  Hyperphrygian,  which  are  after- 
'  wards  superadded.      The  six  principals  are  the 

*  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  Mixolydian,  ^olian, 
'  and  lastian ;  by  some  writers  termed  the  Ionian ; 
'and  the  six  plagals  compounded  with  the  prepo- 
'  position  Hypo,  the  Hypodorian,  Hypophrygian,  Hy- 

*  lydian,  Hypomixolydian,  Hypoaeolian,  Hypoiastian, 
'  which  is  also  the  Hypoionian.  These  are  the  true 
'undoubted  twelve  modes,  which  we  undertake  to 

*  comment  on  in  the  following  book. 

'Aristoxenus  calls  the  Hypomixolydian  the  Hy- 

*  periastian,  in  the  manner  of  the  rest  of  the  modes 
'  compounded  with  Hyper ;  for  if  any  one  compounds 
'  those  principals  with  the  word  Hyper,  he  will  find 
'  six  other  modes,  but  they  fall  in  with  the  others. 

*  Thus  the  Hyperiastian  of  Aristoxenus  faUs  into  the 
'  Hypomixolydiim ;  and  the  Hypomixolydian  of 
'  !^tolemy  into  the  Hypodorian  ;  in  the  same  manner 

*  the  Hypodorian  into  the  Hypofleolian ;  the  Hyper- 

*  Phrygian  into  the  Hyperlydian;  the  Hyperlydian 

*  into  the  Hypoionian  or  Mixolydian ;  and  the 
'  H3rper8eolian  into  the  Hypophrygian  Hence  it 
'  appears  that  many  of  the  difficulties  which  attend 
'  the  modes,  arise  from  the  multiplicity  of  their  names, 
'  and  not  from  the  modes  themselves.' 

But  notwithstanding  this  assertion  of  Glareanus, 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  the  modes  was 
incumbered  with  other  difficulties  than  what  arose 
from  the  confusion  of  their  names.  For  as  to  the 
number  thirteen,  which  Aristoxenus  assumed,  and 
the  fifteen  of  Marcianus  Capella,  they  arise  from 
a  practice,  which  Ptolemy  in  the  strongest  terms 
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oondemns,  namely,  the  augmenting  the  number  of 
the  modes  by  semitones,  that  is  to  say,  by  making 
many  of  the  modes  a  semitone  only  distant  from  each 
other ;  departing  from  the  order  in  which  the  seven' 
species  of  diapaspn  arise;  but  Glareanus,  though 
a  bigotted  admirer  of  the  ancients,  has  declined  this 
method,  and  has  borrowed  his  division  of  the  modes 
from  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  tones,  introducing  the 
arithmetical  and  harmonical  division  of  each  species 
of  diapason,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  St. 
Gregory  had  done  by  the  four  primitive  tones  in- 
stituted by  St.  Ambrose.* 

This  contrivance  of  Glareanus,  which,  to  say  no 
worse  of  it,  has  but  little  to  recommend  it,  did  not 
answer  the  end  of  vindicating  the  ancient  practice ; 
for  the  number  of  the  modes  thus  adjusted,  coincides 
neither  with  the  thirteen  modes  of  Aristoxenus,  nor 
the  fifteen  of  Marcianus  Capella ;  in  short,  it  gives 
but  twelve,  and  that  for  this  reason,  the  diapason 
from  }j  to  ]-|,  is  clearly  incapable  of  an  arithmetical 
division,  by  reason  of  the  semidiapente  between  Ji 
and  F ;  and  it  is  as  clear  that  the  diapason  between 
F  and  f  is  incapable  of  an  harmonical  division,  by 
reason  of  the  excessive  fourth  between  F  and  H  the 
consequence  whereof  is,  that  admitting  five  of  the 
species  to  be  capable  of  both  divisions,  and  Vt  and  F 
to  be  each  capable  of  but  one,  the  number  of  divisions 


can  be  but  twelve ;  f  but  these,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  are  so  emphatically  true  and  just,  as  to  afford 
a  reason  for  intitling  his  work  Dodecachordon. 

Glareanus  has  in  several  parts  of  his  book  admitted 
that  the  species  of  Diapason  are  in  nature  but  seven, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  in  every  progression  of  seven 
sounds  in  the  diatonic  series,  the  tones  and  semitones 
will  arise  in  the  same  order  as  they  do  in  one  or 
other  of  those  seven  species;  it  therefore  seems  strange 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  effect  that  which  his  own 
concession  supposes  to  be  impossible;  but  it  seems 
he  meant  nothing  more  by  this  manifold  distinction 
of  modes  than  to  assign  to  the  final  note  of  each 
a  different  pitch  in  the  scale  or  system:  in  this  he 
makes  himself  an  advocate  for  the  Musical  doctrine, 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  ancients,  which  however  mis- 
taken has  been  shewn  to  be  reconcileable  to  that 
other  known  by  the  name  of  the  Harmonic  doctrine 
of  the  same  subject 

Not  to  pursue  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  a 
subject  which  has  long  since  eluded  a  minute  in- 
vestigation, and  which  neither  Franchinus,  nor  this 
author,  nor  Doni,  nor  Dr.  Wallis,  nor  indeed  any  of  the 
most  learned  musicians  of  modem  times,  could  ever 
yet  penetrate;  the  following  scheme,  containing 
Glareanus's  system  of  the  twelve  modes,  is  here 
exhibited,  and  is  left  to  speak  for  itself : — 


*  The  ariUunetieal  dirislon  of  the  diapason  is  6,  9,  12,  the  hannonical 
•,8,  12.    See  the  reason  of  this  distinction  pag.  115  of  this  work. 

t  To  this  puipose  Malcolm  expresses  himself  yery  clearly  and  Ailly  in 
a  passage,  which  because  it  accounts  for  the  distinction  of  the  modes 
bio  the  authentic  and  plagal,  is  here  given  in  his  own  words : — 

*  f  find  they  [the  modes]  were  generally  characterized  by  the  species  of 
*Brt.  after  Ptolemy's  manner,  and  therefore  reckoned  in  all  7.  But 
'  afterwards  they  considered  the  harmonieal  and  arithmetical  divisions  of 


'  the  Sve,  whereby  it  resolves  into  a  4th  above  a  5th,  or  a  5th  above  a  4th. 
'  And  f^om  this  they  constitued  twelve  modes,  making  of  each  Sve.  two 
'  different  modes,  according  to  this  different  division ;  but  because  there 
'  are  two  of  them  that  cannot  be  divided  both  ways,  therefore  there  are 
'  but  twelve  modes.  To  be  more  particnlar,  consider,  in  the  natural 
'  system  there  are  7  different  octaves  proceeding  fh)m  these  7  letters,  a, 
'  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g ;  each  of  which  has  two  middle  chords,  which  divide  It 
'harmonically  and  arithmetically,  except  f,  which  has  uotatrue4th« 
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But  if  the  ancient  modes  required  each  a  new 
tnning  of  the  lyre,  and  that  they  did  is  expressly  said 
by  Ptolemy  and  others,  there  is  great  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  tones  and  semitones  by  every  snch  tuning 

*  (beorasd  b  !•  three  tones  above  it.  and  a  fburth  is  but  two  tones  and 
*a  semitone)  and  b,  which  consequently  wants  the  true  5th.  (because 
'  f  is  only  two  tones  and  two  semitones  above  it,  and  a  true  5tb  contains 
*S  tones  and  a  semitone)  therefore  we  have  only  five  octaves  that  are 

*  divided  both  ways,  viz.  a,  c.  d,  e,  g ;  which  make  ten  modes  according 

*  to  these  different  divisions,  and  the  other  two  f  and  b  malcd  up  the 

*  twelve.    Thosp  that  are  divided  harmonically,  i.  e.  with  the  Slhs  lowest, 

*  were  called  authentic,  and  the  other  plagal  modes.  See  the  following 
'scheme:— 

Monsa  ^'^^  respect  to  these  distinctions,  the  following  are 

i>i.mii    A.!*hMif;«  ^^^  sentiments  of  the  author  now  citing. — 
Plagal.  Authentic.      ,  ,^      eon.idered  th»t  mn  8ve.  which  wmi 


Sve. 


8ve. 


g— c— g— c 
a  —  d  —  a  —  d 
b  —  e  —  b  —  e 
c  — f  —  c  — f 
d— g— d— g 
e  —  a  —  e  —  a 


They  considered  that  an  8ve,  which  wants  a  4th  or 

*  5th,  is  imperfect ;  these  being  the  concords  next  to 
'  the  8ve.  the  song  ought  to  touch  these  chords  most 
'  frequently  and  remarkably ;  and  because  their  con- 

*  cord  is  different,  which  makes  the  melody  different, 

*  they  establish  by  this  two  modes  in  every  natural 
'  octave,  that  had  a  true  4th  and  5th:  then  if  the  song 
'  was  carried  as  fitr  as  the  octave  above,  it  was  called 

*  a  perfect  mode ;  if  less,  as  to  the  4th  or  5th,  it  was 
'  imperfect ;  if  it  moved  both  above  and  below,  it  was 
'  called  a  mixt  mode :  thus  some  authors  spak  about 

^_______^___^__  *.  these  modes.    Others,  considering  how  indispensable 

'  a  chord  the  5th  is  in  every  mode,  they  took  for  the 
'  final  or  key-note  in  the  arithmetically  divided  octaves,  not  the  lowest 

*  chord  of  that  octave,  but  that  very  4th ;  for  example  the  octave  g  Is 

*  arithmetically  divided  thus,  g— o— g,  c  is  a  4th  above  the  lower  g,  and  a 
'  5th  below  the  upper  g,  this  o  thererore  they  made  the  final  chord  of  the 
'  mode,  which  therefore  properlv  speaking  is  c  and  not  g ;  the  only  differ- 
'  ence  then  in  this  method,  betwixt  the  authentic  and  plagal  modes  is,  that 
'  the  authentic  goes,  above  its  final  to  the  octave,  the  other  ascends  a  6th, 
« and  descends  a  4th^  which  tedeed  will  be  attended  with  different  effects, 
'  but  the  mode  is  essetitially  the  same,  having  the  same  final,  to  which 
'all  the  notes  refer.  We  must  next  consider  wherein  the  modes  of  one 
'  species,  as  authentic  or  plagal,  differ  among  themselves :  this  is  either 
'  by  their  standing  higher  or  lower  in  the  scale,  •'.  e.  the  different  tension 
'  of  the  whole  octave ;  or  rather  the  different  subdivision  of  the  octave 
'  into  its  concinnous  dqp-ees.  Let  us  consider  then  whether  these  dlf- 
'  ferenoes  are  sufficient  to  produce  so  very  different  effects  as  have  been 
'ascribed  to  them;  for  example,  one  is  said  to  be  proper  for  mirth, 
'  another  for  sadness,  a  third  proper  to  religion,  another  for  tender  and 

*  amorous  subjects,  and  so  on :  whether  we  are  to  ascribe  such  effects 
'merdy  to.  the  constitution  of  the  octave,  without  regard  to  other  dlf- 
'  ferences  and  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  melody,  I  doubt  any 
' body  now-adays  will  be  absurd  enough  to  affirm ;  these  have  their 
'  proper  differences,  tls  true,  but  which  have  so  little  influence,  that  by  the 
'  various  combinations  of  other  causes,  one  of  these  modes  may  be  used 
'  todifffrent  piirposes.  The  greatest  andmost  influencing  difference  is  that 

*  of  these  octaves,  which  have  the  3rd  greater  or  lesser,  making  what  is 
'  above  called  the  sharp  and  flat  key ;  but  we  are  to  notice,  that  of  all  the 
'  8ves,  except  c  and  a,  none  of  them  have  all  their  essential  chords  in 
'just  proportion,  unless  we  neglect  the  difference  of  tone  greater  and 
'  lesser,  and  also  allow  the  semitone  to  stand  next  the  fundamental  in 
'  some  flat  keys  (which  may  be  useful,  and  is  sometimes  used)  and  when 
'  that  is  done,  the  octaves  that  have  a  flat  8rd  will  want  the  6th  greater, 
'  and  the  7th  greater,  which  are  very  necessary  on  some  occasions,  and 
'  therefore  the  artificial  notes  ^  tftid  1?  are  of  absolute  use  to  perfect  the 
'  system.  Again,  if  the  modes  depend  upon  the  species  of  8ves,  how  can 
'  they  be  more  tlian  7  ?  And  as  to  the  distinction  of  authentic  and  plagal, 
'  I  have  shewn  that  it  is  Imaginary  with  respect  to  any  essential  dif- 
*ference  constituted  hereby  in  the  Idnd  of  the  melody;  for  though  the 
'  carrying  the  song  above  or  below  the  final,  may  have  a  different  effect, 

*  yet  this  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  other  causes,  and  not  ascribed  to 
'  the  constitution  of  the  octaves.  But  it  is  particularly  to  be  remarked, 
'  that  those  authors  who  give  us  examples  in  actual  composition  of  their 

*  twelve  modes,  frequently  take  io  the  artificial  notes  )g(  and  b»  to  perfect 
'the  melody  of  their  key;  and  by  this  means  depart  from  the  con- 
'  stitution  of  the  8ve,  as  it  stands  in  the  flxt  natural  system.    So  we  can 

*  find  little  certain  and  consistent  in  their  way  of  speaking  about  these 
'things;  and  their  modes  are  all  reducible  to  two,  via.,  the  sliarp  and 
'  flat.'    Treatise  of  Music,  chap.  ziv.  sect.  5, 


must  have  been  dislocated ;  and  in  all  probability  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  order  of  nature,  which, 
after  all  that  has  been  said,  will  scarce  allow  of  but 
two  kinds  of  progression,  namely,  that  in  the  diatonic 
series  from  A  to  a,  and  from  C  to  c,  the  former  the 
prototype  of  all  flat,  as  the  other  is  of  all  sharp  keys. 
If  this  was  the  case,  the  only  discrimination  of  the 
modes  was  their  place  in  the  system  with  respect  to 
acuteness  and  gravity. 

The  partiality  which  Glareanus  throughout  hia 
book  discovers  for  the  music  of  the  ancients  is  thus  to 
be  accounted  for.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
learning,  and  seems  to  have  paid  an  implicit  regard 
to  the  many  relations  of  the  wonderful  effects  of 
music,  which  Plutarch,  Boetius,  and  many  other 
writers  have  recorded;  and  no  sooner  were  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Greek  harmonicians  recovered 
and  circulated  through  Europe,  than  he  flattered 
himself  with  the  hope  of  restoring  that  very  practice 
of  music  to  which  such  wonderful  effects  had  been 
ascribed ;  and  in  this  it  seems  he  was  not  singular, 
for  even  the  musicians  of  his  time  entertained  the 
same  hope.  Franchinus  by  his  publications  had  not 
only  considerably  improved  the  theory  of  the  science, 
but  had  communicated  to  the  world  a  great  deal  of 
that  recondite  learning,  which  is  often  more  admired 
than  understood ;  and  although  he  bad  delivered  the 
precepts  of  counterpoint,  and  thereby  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  much  nobler  practice  than  the  ancients 
could  at  any  time  boast  of,  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries forbore  for  a  time  to  improve  the  advantages 
which  be  had  put  them  in  possession  of,  and  vainly 
attempted  to  accommodate  their  works,  which  for  the 
most  part  were  compositions  of  the  symphoniac  kind, 
to  a  system  which  admitted  of  no  such  practice :  that 
this  was  the  case,  is  most  evident  from  that  great 
variety  of  compositions  contained  in  the  Dodecachor- 
don,  which,  though  they  are  the  works  of  lodocus 
Pratensis,  Jacobus  Hobrechth,  Adamus  ab  Fulda, 
Petrus  Platensis,  Gerardue  k  Salice,  Andreas  Sylva- 
nus,  Gregorius  Meyer,  Johannes  Mouton,  Adamus 
Luyr,  Antonius  Brumel,  Johannes  Ockenheim.  and 
many  others,  the  far  greater  number  contemporaries 
of  Glareanus,  are  nevertheless  asserted  to  be  in  the 
Dorian,  the  Lydian,  the  Phrygian,  and  other  of  the 
modes,  and  that  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  the 
nature  of  the  ancient  modes  had  never  been  a  subject 
of  dispute.  The  following  cantus  for  four  voices,  the 
work  of  an  anonymous  author,  has  great  merit,  and  is 
given  by  Glareanus  as  an  exemplar  of  the  Dorian : — 
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Many  of  the  compositions  of  this  kind  contained  in 
the  Dodecachordon  are  to  be  admired  for  the  fineness 
of  the  harmony,  and  the  artfal  contexture  of  the  parts, 
but  they  smell  of  the  lamp ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  derive  no  advantage  from  an  adherence  to  those 
rules  which  constitute  the  difference  between  one 
and  the  other  of  the  ancient  modes.  The  musicians 
of  the  succeeding  age  totally  disregarded  them,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  practice  independent  of  that 
which  Glareanus  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  establish, 
and  which  allowed  of  all  that  exercise  for  the  invention, 
which  in  the  composition  of  elegant  music  must  ever 
be  deemed  necessary. 

The  Xlllth  chapter  of  the  second  book  has  the 
following  tide,  *De  Sono  in  Caelo  duaa  Opiniones, 
^atque  inibi  Oiceronis  Plinijque  Loci  excussi/  and 
contains  his  sentiments  on  that  favourite  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  the  music  of  the  spheres,  which  the 
author  has  entered  very  deeply  into,  though  he  cites 
Aristotle  to  shew  that  the  whole  is  a  fiction,  and 
thereby  has  suggested  a  very  good  reason  for  the 
omission  of  it  in  this  place. 

Chap.  XXXIX.  entitled  *  De  inveniendis  Tenoribus 
ad  Phonascos  Admonitio,'  contains  advice  touching 
the  framing  of  tenors,  of  little  worth  or  importance. 
To  illustrate  his  precepts  Glareanus  has  inserted 


three  odes  of  Horace,  with  the  music  thereto,  of  his 
own  composition,  which  he  gives  as  exemplars  of  the 
Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  and  Ionian  modes. 

As  to  the  musicians  contemporary  with  Glareanus, 
and  celebrated  by  him,  short  memorials  of  some  of 
them  are  dispersed  up  and  down  his  book ;  those  of 
whom  any  interesting  particulars  are  to  be  collected 
from  other  writers  wUl  be  spoken  of  hereafter.  But 
he  has  noticed  two  that  fall  not  under  this  latter  class, 
namely,  Antonius  Brumel  and  Henricus  Isaac,  as  men 
of  singular  eminence :  of  the  latter  he  thus  speaks : — 

*  Henbious  Isaac,  a  GFerman,  is  said  to  have 
'learnedly  composed  innumerable  pieces.  This 
'  author  chiefly  affected  the  church  style ;  and  in  his 
'  works  may  be  perceived  a  natural  force  and  majesty, 

*  in  general  superior  to  any  thing  in  the  compositions 
'  of  this  our  age,  though  his  style  may  be  said  to  be 

*  somewhat  rough.  He  delighted  to  dwell  on  one 
'  immovable  note,  the  rest  of  the  voices  running  as  it 

*  were  about  it,  and  every  where  resounding  as  the 

*  wind  is  used  to  play  when  it  puts  the  waves  in 
'  motion  about  a  rock.    This  Isaac  was  also  famous 

*  in  Italy,  for  Politian,  a  contemporary  writer,  cele- 
'brates  him.'  The  following  hymn  is  given  by 
Glareanus  as  a  specimen  of  his  style  and  manner  : — 
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Glareanns  concludes  this  elaborate  work  with  a 
very  curions  relation  of  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France, 
to  Uiis  effect.  It  seems  that  that  monarch  had  a  very 
weak  thin  voice,  but  being  very  fond  of  music,  he 
requested  lodocus  Pratensis,  the  precentor  of  his 
choir,  to  frame  a  composition,  in  which  he  alone 
might  sing  a  part  The  precentor  knowing  the 
king  to  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  music,  was  at  first 
astonished  at  this  request,  but  after  alittle  consideration 
promised  that  he  would  comply  with  it.  Accordingly 
he  set  himself  to  study,  and  tiie  next  day,  when  the 
king  after  dinner,  according  to  his  wonted  custom, 
called  for  some  songs,*  the  precentor  immediately 

«  The  custom  of  havinff  music  at  meals  seems  to  hare  been  almost 
LDiversal  in  the  palaces  of  kings  and  other  great  personages:  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ooths,  as  appears  from  an  epistle  of  his  among  those  of 


universal  in  the  palaces  of  kings  and  other  great  personages:  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ooths,  as  appears  from  an  epistle  of  his  among  those  of 
Cassiodorus,  understood  and  loved  music ;  and  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  in 


that  epistle  to  his  (Hend  Agricola,  wherein  he  gives  the  character  of 
Theodoric,  and  describes  his  manner  of  living,  speaks  of  the  sounding 
of  the  hfdxmuUc  organ,  and  of  those  persons  who  were  wont  to  play  on 
the  lyre  and  other  instruments,  for  the  entertainment  of  princes  at  their 
meals.  Afterwards,  and  when  in  consequence  of  Ouido's  Improyements, 
the  practice  of  singing  became  more  general,  vocal  music  upon  these 
occasions  took  plaM  of  instrumental,  as  appears  by  the  above  relation, 
and  the  following  authentic  memorial : — 

In  Ashmole's  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  pag.  404,  is  an 
engraTing  by  Hollar  after  a  cnrions  limning  on  vellum,  representing  the 


la 


tl     -     01 


SB. 

Heneious  Isaac 


produced  the  composition  here  subjoined,  which 
being  a  canon  contrived  for  two  boys,  might  be  sung 
without  overpowering  the  weak  voice  of  the  king. 
The  composer  had  so  ordered  it,  that  the  king's 
part  should  be  one  holding  note,  in  a  pitch  proper 
for  a  Contratenor,  for  that  was  the  king's  voice. 
Nor  was  he  inattentive  to  other  particulars,  for  he 
contrived  his  own  part,  which  was  the  Bass,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  every  other  note  he  sung  was  an  octave 
to  that  of  the  king,  which  prevented  his  majesty 
from  deviating  from  that  single  note  which  he  was 
to  intonate.  The  king  was  much  pleased  with  the 
ingenuity  of  the  contrivance,  and  rewarded  the 
composer. 

The  following  is  the  canon  which  lodocus,  or,  as 
the  French  call  him,  Josquin  or  Jusquin,  made  upon 
this  occasion : — 

manner  of  sitting  at  dinner  of  Ferdinand  prince  of  Spain,  on  the  day  of 
his  investiture  with  the  habit  and  ensigns  of  the  order.  In  this  engrav- 
ing the  piince  appears  sitting  under  a  canopy  with  the  four  commis- 
sioners of  legation,  two  on  each  hand  of  him ;  on  his  left  are  servants 
attending,  and  on  his  right  two  men  and  a  boy,  each  staging  out  of 
a  musie  paper,  and  behind  them  three  other  pmons,  supposed  to  bt 
also  singing. 
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CHAP.   LXXI. 

NoTwrrasTANDiNo  the  great  reputation  of  Gla- 
reaiios,  the  above-mentioned  work  of  hia  has  not 
escaped  the  censures  of  some  who  seem  to  have 
understood  the  music  of  the  ancients  better  than 
himselt  The  first  of  these  is  Giovanni  Batdsta 
Doni,  who  in  a  very  learned  and  entertaining  work 
of  his,  intitled  De  Pr»stantia  Music»  Veteris,t 
accuses  him  of  adopting  the  errors  of  modern 
musurgists,  in  a  work  designedly  written  to  ex- 
pose them ;  and  laments  that  the  author  spent 
twenty  years  in  composing  a  work  entirely^  useless ; 
and  farther  he  reproves  him  for  asserting  that 
figurate  music  was  arrived  at  perfection  in  his  time, 
when  it  was  notorious  that  it  had  not  then  been  in 
use  above  a  hundred  years,  and  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  have  been  susceptible  of  still  flEurther  im- 
provement 

Salinas  also,  though  he  bears  a  very  honourable 
testimony  to  his  erudition,  has  pointed  out  some 
most  egregious  errors  of  Glareanus  in  the  Dode- 
cachordon,  particularly  one  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 

•  Andmitly  princet  joined  in  the  ohoral  Mnrioe,  and  aetoaUf  tang  the 
«fllcet  in  surpUces;  this  is  said  of  Charlemagne,  the  emperor  O^o  III. 
and  Henry  II.  and  of  Kunigunda,  the  consort  of  the  latter,  by  Lustig, 
In  his  Mmikkunde,  pag.  259 ;  and  to  this  purpose  Bourdelot  relates  the 
foUowing  story.  LewU  IV.  being  at  Tours  with  his  court,  about  the 
year  940,  some  of  his  courtiers  entered  into  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at 
the  ttroe  of  singing  the  ofRces,  and  were  much  surprised  to  see  there 
the  count  of  A^ou,  Foulque  II.  in  the  row  of  canons,  singing  the  office 
as  they  did.  The  courtiers  went  and  told  the  king  that  the  count  of 
Anjou  was  turned  priest,  and  the  king  was  diverted  at  the  relation :  at 
which  the  count  was  so  disgusted,  that  on  the  next  day  he  wrote  the 
king  a  letter,  wherein  varying  the  well-known  proverb,  'Kex  illlteratus, 
•aslnus  coronatus,*  he  made  use  of  these  words:  'S^acbex  sire,  qu'un 
'roi  sans  musique  est  un  ane  couronni.'  The  author  says  that  the 
English,  during  the  troubles  in  France,  had  the  education  of  this  prince, 
and  purposely  brought  him  up  in  ignorance,  but  that  notwithstanding  he 
took  the  reproof  in  good  part,  and  declared  to  his  courtiers,  that  thty 
that  govern  others  should  be  more  knowing  than  those  whom  thty 
govern.  Hist.  Mus.  et  ses  ElTcU,  tom.  I.  pag.  205.  An  insunce  of 
a  similar  kind  is  related  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  viz.,  that  on  Sundays,  even 
when  he  was  lord  chancellor,  he  wore  a  surplice,  and  sung  with  t)  e 
singers  at  the  high-mass  and  Mattins  in  the  church  of  Chelsey,  whicli, 
says  the  relater,  *the  duke  of  Norfolk  on  a  time  finding,  sayd,  Qod  bodie, 

*  Ood  bodie,  my  lord  ehauncelor  a  parish  clarke  1  you  disgrace  the  king  and 

*  your  office.'    To  which  his  lordship  answered  in  the  words  of  David, 

*  Vilior  flam  in  occulU  meis.'  Life  of  Shr  Thomas  More  by  his  great- 
grandson  Thomas  More,  Esq.  pag.  179.  The  same  story,  trtth  a  little 
variation,  is  related  in  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  written  by  William 
Roper,  and  published  by  Heame,  pag.  29.  It  appears  that  before  the 
ReformaHon  the  laitv  were  required  to  ting  in  divine  eervice.  Avumg  the 
injuneUone  of  Cardinal  Pole  published  at  the  end  of  Heamfs  editum  of 
Robert  deAvesburf,  pagei19,  is  the  following:  *'Item,  thai  the  churchwarden 
**  lit  everu  parish  where  service  was  accustomed  to  be  songe,  shaU  exhort  aU 
"  eouche  as  can  Huge  and  have  been  accustomed  to  singe  in  the  quire  in  the 
**time  of  schism  or  before,  and  now  wiihdrawe  themselves  in  singing  cr 
^'serving  Ood  there,  and  gf  oiiie  soucke  refuse  this  to  do,  then  the  said 
"  churchwardens  to  intimate  the  names  of  the  same  amonge  other  present- 
**ments  to  the  ordinaire  or  his  chancellor."  One  of  the  common  recreations  in 
the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  music  cf  voices,  the  viol  and  the 
organ :  see  his  life  bg  More,  page  35— a<  page  9 1  he  sags,  he  caused  his  fir*t 
u^e,  who  was  but  goung,  to  be  taught  all  kinds  of  music,  and  thai  the 
second,  though  inclined  to  old  age,  he  persuaded  to  plag  on  the  lute,  violt 
md  other  instrmtentSt  everg  dag  performing  thereon  her  task, 

t  Pag.  IT. 


his  first  book,  where  he  asserts  the  semitone  mi  fa  to 
be  the  lesser  semitone,  than  which  he  says  there  can- 
not be  any  thing  said  more  abhorrent  to  the  judgment 
of  sense  and  reason.  He  enumerates  several  other 
mistakes  in  this  work,  but  insists  most  on  his  con- 
stitution of  twelve  modes,  which  he  not  only  asserts 
are  not  taken  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients, 
but  adds  that  he  did  by  no  means  understand  the 
ancient  modes ;  and  for  this  opinion  of  his,  Salinas 
gives  as  a  reason  the  confession  of  Glareanus  him- 
self, that  he  had  never  read  the  three  books  of 
Ptolemy,  nor  those  of  Aristoxenus,  nor  Manuel 
Bryennius,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  ancient  Greek 
authors.j: 

After  so  severe  a  censure  as  this,  it  might  seem 
like  heaping  disgrace  on  the  memory  of  this  author 
to  declare  the  opinion  of  other  writers  with  respect 
to  his  work ;  but  there  is  a  passage  in  the  notes  of 
Meibomius  on  Euclid,  which  it  would  be  an  injury 
to  historical  truth  to  suppress.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  in  a  foregoing  page  Glareanus  is  said  to  have 
asserted  that  the  word  Tone  was  scarce  used  to 
signify  Mode  till  the  time  of  Boetius,  and  that  the 
obstinacy  of  ignorant  people  had  compelled  him  in 
the  Dodecachordon  to  accept  it  in  that  sense.  In 
answer  to  this  Meibomius  says,  and  indeed  with 
great  ingenuity  demonstrates,  that  the  term  was  used 
by  the  ancients,  and  Euclid  in  particular,  long  before 
the  time  of  Boetius,  and  gives  as  a  reason  for  it,  that 
originaUy  the  modes  were  three,  namely,  the  Dorian, 
the  Phiygian,  and  the  Lydian;  that  these,  being 
asuperoctave  tone  distant  from  each  other  in  suc- 
cession, acquired  the  name  of  Tones ;  and  that  this 
term,  being  once  recognized,  was  applied  to  the  other 
of  the  modes,  even  though  some  of  them  were  re- 
moved from  those  that  next  preceded  them  by  a  less 
interval, ^namely  a  Semitone.  The  introduction  of 
Meibomius  to  his  argument  is  severe,  but  curious : 
'A  certain  very  learned  Switzer,  but  an  infant  in 

*  ancient  music,  set  himself  in  the  front  of  those  who 

*  maintain  this  opinion,  one  Glareanus,  who,  in  lib.  IL 

*  cap.  ii.  of  his  book,  disputes  thus,'  &o. 

To  say  the  truth  of  the  Dodecachordon,  it  is  more 
to  be  regarded  for  the  classical  purity  of  its  style, 
than  for  the  matter  contained  in  it;  though  with 
respect  to  the  former,  it  is  so  very  prolix,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  the  sense  of  the  author  in  terms  that 
would  not  disgust  a  modem  reader ;  not  to  say  that 
it  abounds  with  egotisms  and  digressions,  which 
detract  from  the  merit  of  it  even  in  this  respect ;  but 

$  De  Musica,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxsi  pag.  223. 
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when  we  consider  the  substance  of  the  work,  and 
reflect  on  the  very  many  erroneous  opinions  con- 
tained in  it»  the  author's  confessed  ignorance  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  ancients^  more  especially  Ptolemy, 
with  respect  to  the  modes,  and  his  endeavour  to 
establish  his  hypothesis  of  twelve  modes  upon  a 
foundation  that  has  given  way  under  him ;  when  all 
this  is  considered,  the  authority  of  Glareanus  will 
appear  of  very  little  weight  in  matters  relating  either 
to  the  music  of  the  ancients,  or  that  system  which  is 
the  foundation  of  modem  practice. 

In  another  respect  this  work  must  be  deemed 
a  great  curiosity,  for  it  contains  a  number  of  com- 
positions of  some  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
the  sixteenth  centui^,  many  whereof  are  of  that  kind 
of  music,  in  which  less  regard  is  paid  to  the  melody 
than  to  the  harmony  and  curious  contexture  of  the 
several  parts,  and  in  this  view  of  them  they  are  as 
perfect  models  as  we  may  ever  hope  to  see.  And 
besides  this,  their  intrinsic  merit,  they  are  to  be 
esteemed  on  the  score  of  their  antiquity ;  for,  ex- 
cepting a  few  examples  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Franchinus,  they  are  the  most  ancient  musical  com- 
positions in  symphony  any  where  extant  in  print. 

But  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  musical  com- 
positions of  these  times  derive  not  the  least  merit 
from  their  being  associated  to  words;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  authors  of  them  had  an  idea  of  any 
power  in  music,  concurrent  with  that  of  poetry,  to 
move  the  passions.  This  appears  in  their  choice  of 
those  hymns  and  portions  of  scripture  to  which 
musical  notes  are  by  them  most  frequently  adapted, 
which,  excepting  the  Miserere,  De  Profundis,  Stabat 
Mater,  Regina  CcBli,  and  a  few  others,  have  nothing 
affecting  in  the  sentiment  or  expression,  but  are 
merely  narratory,  and  incapable,  with  all  the  aids  of 
melody  and  harmony,  to  excite  joy,  devotion,  pity, 
or,  in  short,  any  other  of  those  affections  of  the  mind 
which  are  confessedly  under  the  dominion  of  music. 
To  give  a  few  instances  of  this  kind ;  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Dodecachordon  is  the  Nicene  Creed  in 
the  iSolian  mode,  as  it  is  there  called ;  and  in  the 
third  is  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  as  it  stands  in  the 
first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  set  to  music 
by  lodocus  Pratensis,  and  given  as  an  exemplar  of 
the  Hypophrygian.  Doni  has  mentioned  this  latter 
as  an  evidence  of  barbarism,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
musicians  of  those  times  with  respect  to  the  power 
and  efficacy  of  their  own  art  But  this  defect,  namely, 
the  want  of  energy  in  their  compositions,  was  but 
the  consequence  of  those  rules  which  such  writers  as 
Glareanus  had  prescribed  to  them,  and  these  were  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  exclude  all  diversity  of  style  :  no 
man  could  say  this  or  that  mass  or  hymn  is  the  com-< 
position  of  Jusquin  or  Clement,  of  Gkrard,  of  Andrew, 
or  Gregory;  they  were  all  of  the  same  tenor,  and 
seemed  as  if  cast  in  one  mould.  In  short,  in  the 
composition  of  music  to  words,  two  things  only 
were  attended  to,  the  correspondence  of  the  notes, 
in  respect  to  time,  with  the  metre  or  cadence  of 
the  syllables,  and  tiie  rules  of  harmony,  as  they  re- 
ferred to  the  several  modes.  Whoever  is  susceptible 
of  the  power  of  music,  is  able  to  judge  how  much  it 
must  have  suffered  by  this  servile  attention  to  the 


supposed  practice  of  the  ancients ;  and  will  clearly 
see  that  it  must  have  suspended  the  exercise  of  the 
inventive  faculty,  and  in  short  held  the  imagination 
in  fetters. 

From  hence  it  appears  that  two  things  are  to  be 
objected  to  the  compositions  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  namely,  a  choice 
of  words  for  the  subjects  of  musical  compositions,  by 
which  no  passion  of  the  human  mind  can  be  either 
excited  or  allayed,  and  the  want  of  that  variety,  and 
those  discriminating  characteristics  of  style  and 
manner,  which  are  looked  for  in  the  compositions 
of  different  masters. 

These  defects  in  the  music  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  are  in  some  measure  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  want  of  that  union  and  connexion  between  music 
and  poetry,  which  was  effected  by  the  invention  of 
the  musical  drama ;  in  the  conduct  whereof  the  com- 
posers considered  their  art  as  subservient  to  that  of 
the  poet,  and  laboured  at  a  correspondence  of  senti- 
ment between  their  music  and  the  words  to  which  it 
was  adapted :  and  hence  we  are  to  date  the  origin  of 
pathetic  music ;  and  were  the  pathetic  the  only 
characteristic  of  fine  music,  we  might  pronounce  of 
that  of  lodocus  Pratensis,  Okenheim,  and  others  their 
contemporaries,  that  it  was  very  little  worth,  and 
should  resolve  those  effects  which  were  wrought  by 
it  into  novelty,  and  the  ignorance  of  its  admirers. 

But  whoever  is  capable  of  contemplating  the 
structure  of  a  vocal  composition  in  a  variety  of  parts, 
will  find  abundant  reason  to  admire  many  of  those 
which  Glareanus  has  been  at  the  pains  of  preserving, 
and  will  discover  in  them  fine  modulation,  a  close 
contexture  and  interchange  of  parts,  different  kinds 
of  motion  judiciously  contrasted ;  artful  syncopations, 
and  binding  concords  with  discords  sweetly  prepared 
and  resolved ;  points  that  insensibly  steal  on  the  ear, 
and  are  dismissed  at  proper  intervals ;  and  such  a 
full  harmony  resulting  from  the  whole,  as  leaves  the 
ear  nothing  to  expect  or  wish  for :  and  of  these  ex- 
cellencies Mr.  Handel  was  so  sensible,  that  he  could 
never  object  to  the  compositions  of  this  period  any 
defect  but  the  simplicity  of  the  melody,  the  restraints 
on  which  have  been  shewn  to  arise  from  what  were 
then  deemed  the  fundamental  precepts  of  musical 
composition. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  that  the  music  here  spoken 
of  was  calculated  only  for  learned  ears.  Afterwards, 
when  the  number  of  those  who  loved  music  became 
greater  than  of  them  that  understood  it,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  former  was  consulted,  passages  were 
invented,  and  from  these  sprang  up  that  kind  of 
modulation  called  air,  which  it  is  as  difficult  to  de- 
fine, as  to  reduce  to  any  rule :  this  the  world  were 
strangers  to  till  they  were  taught  it  by  the  Italian 
masters,  of  the  most  eminent  of  whom,  and  the 
successive  improvements  made  by  them,  an  account 
will  hereafter  be  given. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  account  of 
Glareanus  above  given,  very  honourable  mention  is 
made  of  a  learned  Mid  ingenious  Portuguese,  a  com- 
mon friend  of  him  and  Erasmus;  the  following  is 
his  story. 

Damianus  a^  Qoia,  a  Portuguese  knight^  distin- 
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guished  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  his  learning  and 
other  accomplishments,  was  chamberlain  to  Emannel 
king  of  Portugal,  to  whom,  as  also  to  his  successor, 
he  so  recommended  himself,  that  he  was  by  them 
severally  employed  in  negociations  of  great  moment 
at  foreign  courts,  particularly  in  France,  Germany, 
and  in  9ie  Low  Countries,  and  in  Poland.  During 
the  time  of  his  abode  in  Italy  he  contracted  a  friend- 
ship with  the  Cardinals  Bembo,  Sadolet,  and  Madruce; 
and  while  he  was  resident  in  ihe  Low  Countries  mar- 
ried Jane  d'  Hargen,  of  the  house  of  Aremberg,  with 
whom  he  led  an  easy,  quiet,  and  pleasant  life.  He 
loved  poetry  and  music,  composed  verses,  sung  well, 
and  was  in  general  estimation  among  the  learned. 
Nor  was  he  more  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  in- 
genuity than  for  his  personal  valour  and  skill  in 
military  affairs,  which  he  testified  in  the  defence  of 
the  city  of  Louvain  in  1542,  when  it  was  besieged 
by  the  French.  From  this  important  service  he  was 
recalled  into  Portugal  to  write  the  history  of  that 
kingdom,  but  he  lived  not  to  finish  it;  for  in  the 
year  1596,  being  in  his  study,  and,  as  it  is  imagined, 


seized  with  a  fit,  he  fell  into  the  fire,  and  was  found 
dead,  and  his  body  half  consumed.  Of  his  works 
there  are  extant,  Legatio  magni  Indorum  Imperatoris 
ad  Emanuelem  Lusitani»  Regem,  anno  1513.  Fides, 
Religio,  Moresque  ^thiopum.  Commentaria  Rerum 
Gestarum  in  Indi&  a  Lusitanio.  The  Histories  of 
Emanuel  and  John  II.'  kings  of  Portugal;  and  a 
Relation  of  the  Siege  of  the  (Sty  of  Louvain.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels  he  made  a  visit  to  Glareanus  at 
Friburg,  and  there  contracted  a  friendship  with  him 
and  Erasmus,  of  which  the  former  in  his  Dodeca- 
chordon  speaks  with  great  satisfaction.  Erasmus  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  a  very  handsome  present 
from  Damianus  in  one  of  his  Epistles ;  and  Damianus, 
in  one  to  him,  tells  him  that  he  should  be  glad  to 
print  his  works  at  his  own  expence,  and  if  he  out- 
lived him  to  write  his  life.*  In  music  he  was 
esteemed  equal  to  the  most  eminent  masters  of  his 
time.  The  following  •  hymn  of  his  composition  in 
published  in  the  Dodecachordon : — 

*  Jordn's  Life  of  Erasmus,  voL  I.  pag.  537,  574. 
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In  the  course  of  this  work  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  the  distinction  between  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  The  preference  which  has  ever 
been  given  to  the  former,  and  the  slow  progress  of 
instrumental  music  in  those  ages  when  the  mechanic 
arts,  on  which  it  greatly  depends,  were  in  their  in- 
fancy, has  determined  the  order  in  which  each  is  to 
be  treated,  and  will  suggest  a  reason  why  the  priority 
is  given  to  that  species,  to  the  performance  whereof 
the  animal  organs  alone  are  adequate.  Nor  was  it 
easy  till  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  to 
give  any  such  description  of  the  instruments  in  gene- 
ral use,  as  might  be  depended  on.  The  author  of 
whom  we  are  about  to  speak  has  prevented  many 
difficulties  that  would  have  interrupted  the  course  of 
this  narration,  by  giving  accurate  delineations,  which 
are  now  to  be  considered  as  the  prototypes  of  most  of 
the  instruments  now  in  use.  Of  him  and  his  works 
the  following  is  an  account. 

Ottomarus  Luscinius,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  a 
native  of  Strasburg,  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  in-  . 
titled  Musurgia,  sen  Praxis  Music«,  published  at 
Strasburg  in  1536,  in  two  parts,  the  first  containing 
a  description  of  the  musical  instruments  in  use  in  his 
time,  and  the  other  the  rudiments  of  the  science ;  to 
these  are  added  two  commentaries,  containing  the 
precepts  of  polyphonous  music*  It  is  a  small  book, 
of  an  oblong  quarto  size,  containing  about  a  hundred 
pages,  and  abounds  with  curious  particulars ;  the 
Musurgia  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the 
interlocutors  are  Andreas  Silvanus,  Sebastianus  Vir- 
dung,  sive  malis,  to  use  his  own  expression,  Bar- 
tholomeus  Stoflerus,  Ottomarus  Luscinius.  They 
meet  by  accident,  and  enter  into  conversation  on 
music,  in  which  Stoflerus,  acknowledging  the  great 
skill  of  his  friend  in  the  science,  desires  to  be  in- 
structed in  its  precepts,  which  the  other  readily  con- 
sents to.  The  dialogue  is  somewhat  awkwardly  con- 
ducted, for  though  Stoflerus  is  supposed  to  be  just 
arrived  from  a  foreign  country,  and  the  meeting  to 
be  accidental,  Luscinius  is  prepared  to  receive  him 
with  a  great  basket  of  musical  instruments,  which  his 
friend  seeing,  desires  to  be  made  acquainted  with  its 
contents.  The  instruments  are  severally  produced 
by  Luscinius,  and  he  complies  with  the  request  of 
his  friend  by  a  discourse,  which  is  no  other  than  a 
lecture  on  them.  The  merit  of  this  book  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  forms  of  the  several  instruments 
described  in  it,  which  are  very  accurately  delineated, 
and  are  here  also  given.  In  the  first  class  are  the 
plectral  instruments,  exhibited  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing page  >T- 


Of  the  above  two  instruments  it  is  to  be  observed. 

*  Lni ciniuf  vaa  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  an  elegant  writer. 
He  translated  the  Symposiacs  of  Plutarch,  and  some  of  the  Orations  of 
Isocrates  Into  Latin,  and  wrote  Commentariea  on  the  JEIoly  Scriptures. 
Between  him  and  Erasmus  there  was  some  misunderstanding,  for  the 
latter  complains  of  Luscinius  in  one  of  his  Epistles.  Jortin^s  Life  of 
Eivsraus,  vol.  II.  pag.  723. 


that  they  are  both  in  fact  Spinnets,  thoi^gh  the  latter 
is  by  Luscinius  termed  a  Virginal,  which  is  but 
another  name  for  a  small  oblong  spinnet.  Scaliger 
speaks  of  the  Clavicitherium,  which  appellation  seems 
to  comprehend  as  well  the  one  as  the  other  of  the 
above  instruments,  as  being  much  more  ancient  than 
the  triangular  spinnet,  or  the  harpsichord ;  and 
indeed  the  latter  seem  to  be  an  improvement  of  the 
former. 

The  first  of  the  three  following  instruments,  called 
by  Luscinius  a  Clavichord,  and  by  others  sometimes 
a  Clarichord,  is  used  by 
the  nuns  in  convents ; 
and  that  the  practitioners 
on  it  may  not  disturb  the 
sisters  in  the  dormitory, 
the  strings  are  muffled 
with  small  bits  of  fine 
woollen  cloth. 

The  Clavicimbalum,  the  next  in  position  to  it,  is 
no  other  than  the  harpsichord, 
Clavicimbalum  being  the  common 
Latin  name  for  that  instrument ; 
the  strings  are  here  represented 
in  a  perpendicular  situation  ;  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  harpsichord  was  originally  I 
so  constructed,  notwithstanding 
that  the  upright  harpsichord  has  of  I 
late  been  obtruded  upon  the  world 
as  a  modem  invention.  There  is  a  very  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  an  upright  harpsichord  in  the  Harmonici 
of  Mersennus,  viz., in  the  tract  entitled  De  Instrumentis 
Harmonicis,  lib.  I.  prop.  xlii.  and  also  in  Kircher. 

The  last  of  the  above 
three  instruments  is  the 
Lyra  Mendicorum,  ex- 
hibited by  Mersennus 
and  Kircher ;  the  '■ 
strings  are  agitated  by 
the  friction  of  a  wheel,  which  either  is  or  should  be 
rubbed  with  powder  of  rosin ;  all  these  he  says  have 
chords,  which  being  touched  with  keys,  make  complete 
harmony. 

There  are  others  he  says  that  require  to  be  stopped 
at  certain  distances  by  the  fingers,  and  of  these  he 
gives  the  following  instrument, 
which  he  calls  Lutina,  and  seems  / 
to  be  a  small  lute  or  mandolin,  |^ 
as  an  example  : — 

As  to  the  above  instrument,  both  the  name  and 
the  size  import  that  it  is  a  diminutive  of  its  species  } 
that  the  lute  was  in  use  long  before  the  time  of 
Luscinius  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  in  Ohauce? 
and  other  ancient  writers.  In  Dante  is  the  following 
passage : — 

'  lo  vidi  un  fatto  iL  guisa  di  liuto,' 

Infbmo,  Canto  ica^ 
to  denote  the  figure  of  a  person  swoln  with  the 
dropsy.  The  Theorbo  and  Arch-lute  are  of  more 
modem  invention,  and  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter.^ 

t  Salinas  asserts  that  the  instruments  of  the  abore  class  take  the  nara« 
of  lute  from  their  Halieutic  or  Boat-like  form.  Dc  Musica,  lib  II.  c^ 
xzi.  It  seems  that  the  word  AXuvc  [Alien s]  is  used  by  Homer  and 
Plutarch ;  by  the  one  as  applying  to  a  fisherman,  by  the  other  for  a  par- 
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ThoBe  stringed  instruments,  in  whioh  the  vibration 
of  the  string  is  caused  by  the  friction  of  a  hair  bow, 
as  the  following — 


constitutq,  in  the  order 

observed  by  Lnscinius, 

another  class ;  the  first 

of  these  instruments  is 

a  Monochord,    for 

reason,  which  it  is  very 

diffionlt    to    discover, 

called  the  Trumpet  Marine.    The  second,  though  of 

a  very  singular  form,  can  be  no  other  than  the  treble 

viol  or  the  violin,  for  so  Ludwig  explains  the  term 

Geig;*  and  the  third  is  clearly  a  species  of  the 

Ohelys  or  bass  viol.    The  elder  Galilei  is  of  opinion 

that  this  instrument  was  invented  by  the  Italians, 

or  rather  in  particular  by  the  Neapolitans.! 

In  another 
class  he  places 
those  instru-r ' 
ments  in  which 
every  chord  pro- 
duces a  several 
sound,  as  do  for 
example  the  an- 
ne:;(ed,  the  latter 
whereof  is  no 
other  than  a  hori- 
sontal  harp. 

The  instrument  hereunder  delineated  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  modem  dulcimer;  but  Luscinius 
says  it  is  little  esteemed,  because  of  the  exceeding 
loudness  of  its  sound.  The  name  given  by  him  to  it 
is  Hackbret,  a  word  which 
in  the  German  language 
signifies  a  Hackboard,  i,  e. 
a  chopping  board  used  by 
cook84  to  which  it  bears  an 
exact  resemblance.  It  is 
struck  with  two  small  sticks. 

After  having  briefly  mentioned  these  instruments, 

tievUr  tpedef  of  flfh,  T^de  8e^p.  Lex.  Art.  AXc,  and  Lento  is  the  Italian 
^ord  for  a  lute :  th^  etyrpaology  is  singular,  and  wants  authority,  and  is 
^e  rather  to  be  doubted,  because  Vincentio  Oalil^i  in  the  most  express 
terms  ascribes  the  iuTention  o(f  the  lute  to  the  EngUs)^,  and  adds  that  in 
England  lutes  were  made  in  areat  perfection,  though  siom«  persons  in  his 
time  gave  the  preference  to  \^,o»e  made  in  the  netohhourhood  of  Brescia. 
'  The  same  author  obaenres  that  the  lute  is  but  little  used  in  Germany, 
and  gives  this  ftrange  reason  for  it,  that  that  country  is  so  cold,  that  the 
inhabitants  cannot  stir  out  of  their  rooms,  which  a^e  heated  with  stoves, 
for  eight  months  iq  the  year.  By  this  it  should  seem  that  no  person  who 
does  not  go  much  abroad  can  be  a  proficient  on  the  lute.  He  had  never 
heard  perh^s  thi^t  Luther,  whO|  lived  much  in  his  study,  played  very 
fli^ely  on  this  instrument ;  and  that  upon  his  being  summoned  to  render 
an  account  of  his  dpctr^es  before  the  diet  of  Worms,  in  oirder  to  compose 
and  calm  his  mind,  he  spent  the  greater  part  pf  the  night  preoedls^  his 
lyipearance  there,  at  hl«  lute. 

•  Vide  Jun.  Etymol.  Angl.  Voce  Oiooss.  This  word  suggesto  the 
derivation  of  that  other,  Jioo,  the  name  of  an  air  or  tune  peeu^arly 
adapted  to  the  instruments  of  this  class. 

t  Dial.  deU  Mus.  pag.  147. 

I  Ludwig's  German  Lexicon. 


Luscinius  proceeds  to  describe  those  from  which 
sound  is  produced  by  the  means  of  air;  those  he 
says  claim  the  first  place  that  are  acted  upon  by 
bellows,  which  force  the  air  into  them,  and  when 
filled,  answer  a  touch  of  the  finger  with  a  musical 
sound.  These  instruments  he  adds,  as  they  are  more 
costly  than  others,  so  they  exceed  all  others  in  har- 
mony. He  says  that  other  instruments  are  for  the 
use  and  pleasure  of  men,  but  that  these  are  generaUy 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  GkxL 

Stoflerus  upon  this  remarks,  that  the  organ  is 
almost  every  where  made  use  of  in  divine  service ; 
and  that  our  religious  worship  is  no  way  inferior  to 
that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  which  was  always  cele- 
brated with  music.  As  a  proof  whereof  he  says  it  is 
recorded  that  when  Caius  Junius,  Publius  Terentius, 
and  Quintus  .^milius  were  consuls,  the  Tibieines 
employed  in  the  public  worship,  being  prohibited 
eating  in  the  temple  of  Jove,  went  away  m  a  body 
to  the  city  of  Tibur ;  the  senate,  growing  impatient 
of  their  absence,  besought  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
to  give  them  up,  and  the  Tibieines  were  summoned 
to  appear  in  the  senate-house,  but  they  refused  to 
obey.  Upon  this  the  Tiburtines  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem ;  they  invited  them  to  a  musical  entertain- 
ment, and  made  them  drunk,  and  while  they  were 
asleep  threw  them  into  a  waggon  and  sent  them  to 
Rome,  and  on  the  morrow  they  found  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  the  Forum.  The  populace  hearing 
of  their  arrival  ran  to  meet  them,  and  by  their  tears, 
and  an  assurance  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
eat  in  ihe  temple  of  Jove,  prevailed  on  them  to  re-« 
turn  to  their  duty. 

This  relation  of  Stoflerus  leads  him  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  his  friend  upon  this  question,  whether 
music  has  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  those 
that  apply  themselves  closely  to  the  study  of  it,  or 
not? 

To  this  Luscinius  answers,  that  no  one  was  ever 
yet  so  senseless  as  to  separate  music  firom  the  other 
liberal  arts,  the  great  end  whereof  is  to  recommend 
integrity  of  life.  He  adds  that  the  Pythagoreans 
deemed  it  one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  virtue ;  and 
that  were  any  person  of  his  time  to  make  a  oatalogne 
of  excellent  musicians  whom  music  itself  had  estranged 
from  every  vice,  he  would  begin  from  Paul  Hofhaimer, 
a  man  bom  in  the  Alps,  not  far  from  Sahsburg,  But 
his  character  will  be  best  given  in  the  words  of 
Luscinius  himself,  which  are  these  :  '  He  has  received 
'  great  honours  from  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whom 
'  he  delights  as  often  as  he  plays  upon  the  organ.  Nor 
'  is  he  more  remarkable  for  skill  in  his  profession, 
'than  for  the  extensiveness  of  his  genius,  and  the 
'  greatness  of  his  mind.    Rome  owes  not  more  to 

*  Romulus  or  Camillus,  than  the  musical  world  does 

*  to  Paulus.  To  speak  of  his  compositions,  they  are 
'  neither  so  long  as  to  be  tedious,  nor  does  the  brevity 

*  of  them  leave  ought  to  be  wished  for :  all  is  full  and 
*•  open,  nothing  jejune,  or  frigid,  or  languishing.    His 

*  style  is  nor  only  learned  but  pleasant,  florid,  and 
'amazingly   copious,  and  withal   correct,  and  this 

*  great  man  during  thirty  years,  has  suffered  no  one 

*  to  exceed,  or  even  equal  him.    In  a  word,  what 
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*  Quintilian  says  of  Cicero  I  think  is  now  come  to 

*  pass ;  and  a  person  may  judge  of  his  own  pro- 
'  ficiency  in  music  according  as  he  approves  of  the 

*  compositions  of  Paul,  and  labours  day  and  night  to 
'  imitate  them.     This  Paul  has  had  many  disciples, 

*  who  are  every  where  very  honourably  supported, 
'  and  conduct  our  church  in  large  cities  and  public 
'places.  Of  these  there  are  several,  whom  I  am 
*very  intimate  with,  and  reverence  for  their  great 
'  ingenuity  and  purity  of  manners,  to  wit,  Johannes 
'  Buschner,  at  Constance,  Joannes  Eotter,  Argentius 

*  of  Bern,  Conrade  of  Spires,  Schachingerus  of  Padua, 

*  Bolfgangus  of  Vienna,  Johannes  Coloniensis,  at  the 
'court  of  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  many  others 
'  whom  I  pass  over,  as  having  no  intimacy  with 

*  them  ;  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  in  delivering 
*ihe  precepts  of  any  art  to  give  an  account  of  its 
''several  professors,  that  a  learner  may  know  whom 
'  he  ought  to  imitate,  and  whose  examples  he  should 
'  follow/ 

After  this  eulogium  on  his  friend  Hofhaimer, 
Luscinius  proceeds  in  his  description  of  the  organ, 
of  which  he  says  there  are  two  mnds,  the  Portative 
and  the  Positive,  the  first  whereof,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, capable  of  being  carried  about  like  other 
musical  instruments,  the  other  fixed  as  those  are  in 
churches.  The  figures  of  Soth  are  thus  delineated 
by  Luscinius : — 


Besides  these  he  gives 
the  figure  of  an  instru- 
ment called  the  Regal  or 
the   Regals,  Regale,*   as 


here  represented : — 


•  Rboals,  sorta  di  •tromento  timile  all'  organo,  ma  minore.  Altieri, 
Dlzion.  Ital.  ed  Ingl.  Lord  Bacon  distinguiabet  between  tbe  regal  and 
the  organ  in  a  manner  which  shews  them  to  be  instruments  of  the  same 
class.  *The  sounds  that  produce  tones,  are  erer  from  such  bodies  as 
'  have  their  parts  and  pores  equal,  as  are  the  night^gale  pipes  of  regalt 
*or  organs/  Nat.  Hist.  Cent.  II.  Sect.  102.  But  notwithsUnding 
these  authorities,  the  appellative  Regal  has  given  great  trouble  to  the 
lexicographers,  whose  sentimenU  with  regard  to  its  significations  are 
here  collected,  and  brought  Into  one  point  of  view. 

Skinner,  upon  the  authority  of  an  old  English  dictionary,  conjectures 
the  word  Rigals,  or  Regals,  to  signify  a  stringed  instrument,  namely 
a  clavichord ;  possibly  founding  his  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  office 
of  tuner  of  the  regals,  and  not  knowing  that  such  wind  instruments 
as  the  organ  need  frequent  tuning,  as  do  the  clavichord  and  other 
stringed  instruments.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  word  Regal  is 
a  corruption  of  Rigabello,  of  which  take  the  following  explanation  from 
Sir  Henry  Spelman :  '  In  aide  sancti  Raphaelis  Venetiis,  instrument! 
'  musici  ci^usdam  forma  extat,  el  nomen  Rigabello ;  ci^us  in  ecclesiis 


This  it  seems  is  a  kind  of  diminutive  portable 
organ,  and  is  at  this  day  in  common  use  in  many 
parts  of  Germany.  The  second  of  the  above  figures 
represents  the  instrument  entire,  the  first  the  bellows 
and  wind-chest  in  a  state  of  disunion  from  it.  In  an 
account  of  queen  Elizabeth's  annual  expence,  published 
by  Peck  in  his  Desiderata  Curiosa,  vol.  I.  lib.  II.  page 
12,  among  the  musicians  and  players  there  occur 
'  Makers  of  instruments  two,'  which  in  a  note  on  the 
passage  are  said  to  be  an  organ-maker  and  a  rigall- 
maker,  the  former  with  a  fee  or  salary  of  twenty,  the 
latter  with  one  of  ten  pounds  a  year  :  and  in  the  lists 
of  the  establishment  of  his  majesty's  royal  chapels 
is  an  officer  called  Tuner  of  the  Regals,  whose  business 
at  this  day  is  to  keep  the  organ  of  the  royal  chapel 
in  tune. 

Having  dispatched  those  instruments  which  are 
rendered  sonorous  by  means  of  wind  collected  and 

*  usus  ftierit  ante  organa  ilia  pneumatica  qusB  hodie  usurjumtur.'  San- 
sovinus,  lib.  VI.  Descript.  Venetiarum.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Raphael  at  Venice  was  to  be  seen  the  figure  of  a  musical  instrument 
called  a  Rigabello,  ancientlv  used  in  churches  instead  of  the  organ. 

Walther  is  more  particular  in  his  discription  of  the  Regal:  he  makes 
it  to  be  a  reed -work  iu  an  organ,  with  metal  and  also  wooden  pipes  and 
bellows  adapted  to  it,  so  contrived,  as  that  it  may  be  taken  out,  and  set 
upon  a  chest  or  table.  He  says  that  the  name  Regal  is  frequently  given 
to  that  stop  in  an  organ  called  the  Vox  humana;  and  in  this  sense  Mer- 
sennus  uses  it  in  his  Harmonic  Universeile,  liv.  VI.  Des  Orgnes,  Prop. 
VI II.  As  touching  the  use  of  the  Regal,  the  following  is  the  account 
which  a  very  iuKenious  organ-maker,  a  German,  now  living  in  London, 
gives  of  it.    '  In  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  on  Corpus  Chrlsti 

*  and  other  festivals,  processions  are  made,  in  which  a  regal  is  borne 
'  through  the  streets  on  the  shoulders  of  a  man :  wherever  the  processioa 
'  stops  the  instrument  is  set  down  on  a  stool,  and  some  one  of  the  train 

*  steps  forward  and  plays  on  it,  he  that  carried  it  blowing  the  bellows.' 
The  same  person  says  he  once  repaired  a  regal,  so  contrived  as  to  shut  up 
and  form  a  cushiou,  which  when  open  discovered  the  pipes  and  keys  on 
one  side,  and  the  bellows  and  wind-chest  on  the  other.  Walther  adds  to 
his  description  of  this  instrument,  fhim  Michael  Pretorius,  that  the 
name  of  it  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  lieen  presented  by  the  inventor  to  some  king.  '  Regale,  quasi 
dignum  rege.    Regium  vel  regale  opus.' 

These  authorities,  and  the  representation  of  it  by  Luscinius,  seem 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  regal  is  a  pneumatic,  and  not  a  strbiged 
instrument. 

But  Mersennus  relates  that  the  Flemings  invented  an  Instrument,  les 
Regales  de  Bois,  consisting  of  seventeen  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood, 
decreasing  gradually  in  length,  so  as  to  produce  a  succession  of  tones 
and  semitones  in  the  diatonic  series,  which  had  keys,  and  was  played 
on  as  a  spinnet,  the  hint  whereof  he  says  was  taken  from  an  instrximent 
in  use  among  the  Turks,  consistfaiff  of  twelve  wooden  cylinders,  of 
different  lengths,  strunff  together,  wmch  being  suspended,  and  struck 
with  a  stick  having  a  ball  at  the  end,  produced  music  Harm  Universelle, 
Uv.  III.  pag.  175. 

Ligon,  in  his  History  of  Barbadoes,  pag.  48,  relates  a  pretty  story  of 
an  Indian,  who  having  a  musical  ear,  by  the  mere  force  of  nis  genius 
invented  an  instrument  composed  of  wooden  billets,  yielding  music,  and 
nearly  eorresponding  with  those  above  described,  for  speaking  of  the 
music  of  the  ishmders  he  says,  '  I  found  Maeow  [the  negro]  very  apt  for 

*  it  of  himselfe,  and  one  day  oommhig  into  the  house  (which  none  of  the 

*  netrroes  use  to  doe,  unlesse  an  officer  as  he  was)  he  found  me  playing  on 

*  a  Theorbo,  and  singing  to  it,  which  he  hearkened  very  attentively  to;  and 
'  when  I  had  done  took  the  Theorbo  in  his  hand,  and  strooke  one  string, 
'stopping  it  by  degrees  upon  every  f^  and  findtaig  the  notes  to  vane 
'  till  it  came  to  the  body  of  the  instrument,  and  that  the  neerer  the  body 
'  of  the  instrument  he  stopt,  the  smaller  or  higher  the  sound  was,  which 
*he  found  was  by  the  shortning  the  string;  considered  with  himselfb 
'  how  he  might  make  some  trlall  of  this  experiment  upon  such  an  in- 
'  stnmient  as  he  could  come  by,  having  no  hope  ever  to  have  any  iuMtm. 

*  ment  of  this  kind  to  practise  on.  In  a  day  or  two  after,  walking  in  the 
'  plantine  grove,  to  rettah  me  hi  that  cool  shade,  and  to  delight  myselfb 
'  with  the  sight  of  those  plants,  which  are  so  beautify,  as  though  they 
'  left  a  f^h  impression  in  me  when  I  parted  with  them,  jet  upon  a 

*  review  something  is  discem'd  in  their  beautie  more  then  I  remembered 

*  at  parting,  which  caused  me  to  make  often  repair  thither ;  I  found  this 
'  negroe  (whose  office  It  was  to  attend  there,  being  the  keeper  of  that 

*  grove,)  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  before  him  a  piece  of  large  timber, 
'  upon  which  he  had  laid  cross  six  billets,  and  having  a  hand-saw  and  a 
'hatchet  by  him,  would  cut  the  billets  by  little  and  little,  till  he  had 
'  brought  them  to  the  tunes  he  would  fit  them  to ;  for  the  shorter  they 
<  were  the  higher  the  notes,  which  he  tried  by  knocking  upon  the  ends  of 
'  them  with  a  stick  which  he  had  in  his  hand.  When  I  found  him  at  it  I 
'  took  the  stick  out  of  his  hand  and  tried  the  sound,  finding  the  six  billeU 
'  to  have  six  distinct  notes  one  above  another,  which  put  me  in  a  wcmder 
'how  he  of  himselfe  should  without  teaching  doe  so  much.  I  then 
'  shewed  him  the  diflference  between  flats  and  sharps,  which  hepreeently 
'  apprehended,  as  between  fa  and  mi  ;  and  he  would  have  cut  two  more 
'  billets  to  those  tunes,  but  I  had  then  no  time  to  see  it  done,  and  so  left 
'  him  to  his  own  enquiries.  I  say  Uiis  much  to  let  you  see  that  soma 
'  of  these  people  are  capable  of  learning  arts.' 
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forced  into  them  by  bellows,  he  speaks  of  such  as  are 
filled  with  air  blown  into  them  by  the  mouth  ;  and 
of  these  he  gives  a  great  number,  particularly  the 
Schalmey,  t.  e.  Chalameau,  and  Bombardt,  flutes  of 
various  kinds,  cornets,  the  Comamusa,  or  bagpipe, 
and  some  other  instruments,  for  which  no  other  than 
German  names  can  be  found,  all  which  are  hereunder 
represented,  according  to  their  respective  classes. 


»«• 


So* 


The  second  of  the  two  instruments  above  delineated 
is  the  Schalmey,  so  called  from  Calamus  a  reed, 
which  is  a  part  of  it ;  the  other  called  Bombardt  is  the 
bass  to  the  former  ;  these  instruments  have  been  im- 
proved by  the  French  into  the  Hautboy  and  Bassoon. 
Next  follow  flutes  of  various  sizes,  all  of  which, 
bating  the  simplicity  of  their  form,  as  being  devoid 
of  ornaments,  seem  to  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to 
the  flute  &bec,*  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  common 
English  flute.  Whether  this  instrument  be  of 
English  invention  or  not,  is  hard  to  say.  GalUei 
calls  it  Flauto  dritto,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Flauto  traverso,  and  adds  it  was  brought  into  Italy 
by  the  RrencL  Notwithstanding  which,  Mersennus 
scruples  not  to  term  it  the  English  flute,  calling  the 
other  the  Helvetian  flute,  and  takes  occasion  to 
mention  one  John  Price,  an  Englishman,  as  an  ex - 
cellentperformer  on  itf  The  word  Flute  is  derived 
from  Fluta,  the  Latin  for  a  Lamprey  or  small  eel 
taken  in  the  Sicilian  seas,  having  seven  holes,  the 
precise  number  of  those  in  front  of  the  flute,  on  each 
side,  immediately  below  the  gills.  Lnscinius  has  thus 
represented  this  species  : — 


ei 


^ 


9» 


The  largest  instrument  of  the  four  is  the  bass  flute. 

These  are  ^succeeded  by  two  other  flutes,  the  first 
called  the  Schuuegel,  the  other  the  Zuuerchpfeiff ; 
the  former  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  traverse  or 
German  flute,  though  it  is  much  slenderer  and  does 
not  agree  with  it  in  number  of  holes  : — 


It  seems  that  the  invention  of  the  traverse  flute  is 
not  to  be  attributed  either  to  the  Germans  or  the 
Helvetians,  notwithstanding  that  the  elder  Galilei 
and  Mersennus  ascribe  it  to  Qie  latter ;  the  well-known 
antique  statue  of  the  piping  faun  seems  to  be  a  proof 
of  the  contrary ;  and  there  is  now  extant  an  engraving 

*  Bxc  is  an  old  GaulUh  word.  slgDlfyiiiff  the  beak  of  a  bird  or  fowl ; 
but  more  e«pecially  a  cock.  Menafte  in.  articulo.  The  teim  Flute  &  bee 
muBt  therefore  signify  the  Beaked  Flute,  an  epithet  which  appears  upon 


on  a  very  large  scale  published  some  years  ago,  of  a 
tessellated  pavement  of  a  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis, 
erected  by  Sylla  at  Rome,  in  which  is  a  representation 
of  a  young  man  playing  on  a  traverse  pipe,  with  an 
aperture  to  receive  his  breath,  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  German  flute. 

Of  the  Zuuerchpfeiff,  the  second  of  the  above  in- 
struments, no  satisfactory  account  can  be  given. 
Lnscinius  next  exhibits  the  forms  of  four  other  wind 
instruments,  namely,  1.  The  KuspfeifiP.  2.  The 
Krumhom.  3.  The  Gemsen  horn.  And  4.  The 
Zincke : — 


By  the  name  of  the  first  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  the  black-pipe.  Bus  in  the  German  language 
signifying  Black,  and  PfeifiP  a  Pipe.  The  word 
Krumhom  is  compounded  of  the  adjective  krum,  i  e. 
crooked,  and  horn,  and  signifies  a  comet  or  small 
shawm;  and  it  is  said  that  the  stop  in  an  organ 
called  the  Principal  answers  to  it.  Gems,  in  the 
German  language,  signifies  the  Shamoy  or  wild  goat ; 
and  this  appellation  denotes  the  Gemsen  horn.  Zincken 
are  the  small  branches  on  the  head  of  a  deer,  and  there- 
fore it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  instrument  here 
called  the  Zincke  is  little  better  than  a  child's  toy,  or 
in  short  a  whistle,  j: 

Lnscinius  gives  the  Emmhom  in  a  more  artificial 
form,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  addition  of  a  reed,  or 
something  like  it,  at  one  end,  the  other  being  con- 
torted to  nearly  a  semicircle,  with  regular  perfora- 
tionsy  as  here : — 


But  for  these,  as  also  for  the  Platerspil,  the  lowest 
in  position  of  the  instraments  above  delineated,  the 
bare  representation  of  them  must  here  suffice. 

The  Comamusa,  or  Bagpipe,  is  in  the  German 
language  very  properly  termed  the  Sackpfeiff,  t.  e. 
the  Sack-pipe ;  its  figure  is  thus  given  : — 


comparing  it  with  the  traverse  flute,  to  be  very  proj 
t  Hamumie.  De  Instrumentis  Hannonids,  ^"^ 


I.  prop.  iL  tL 


I  The  names  and  descriptions  of  these  several  instruments  instruct 
us  as  to  the  nature  and  design  of  many  stops  in  the  organ,  and  what 
they  are  intended  to  imitate.  To  instance  in  the  Krumhom ;  the  tone 
of  it  original  J  resembled  that  of  a  small  comet,  though  many  ignorant 
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Lnsoinius  next  speaks  of  certain  ductile  tubes  of 
brass,  meaning  thereby  the  trumpet  species,  though 
in  strictness  of  speech  the  Tuba  Ductilis  signifies  tibe 
Sacbut  Bross  226.  The  first  he  terms  the  Bnaaun, 
and  is  probablj  the  sackbut  or  bass  trumpet,  and  the 
second  the  Felt,  i  e,  the  field  or  army  trumpet : — 


Vincentio  Galilei  says  that  the  trumpet  was  in- 
vented at  Nuremburg,  an  assertion  not  reconcileable 
to  the  general  opinion  of  its  antiquity.  Brossard  calls 
it  the  most  noble  of  the  ancient  portative  instruments ; 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  Galilei  means  the  brazen 
trumpet ;  and  that  Brossard  had  a  more  general  idea 
of  it  is  evident  from  his  making  the  word  Tromba 
synonymous  with  Buccina,  which  means  a  trumpet 
made  of  the  horn  of  an  ox ;  and  if  so  there  is  no 
great  disagreement  between  the  two  authors. 

The  Claret  which  is  next  given  by  Luscinius,  may 
mean  the  Garion,  an  instrument  of  the  same  form, 
but  smaller,  and  consequently  of  a  more  acute  sound 
than  the  trumpet : — 


The  following  instrument  is  by  Luscinius  called  the 
Thumerhom,  and  is  a  kind  of  trumpet  or  clarion : — 


From  hence  he  descends  to  bells,  and  even  to  the 
anvil  and  hammers,  by  means  whereof  Pythagoras 
is  said  to  have  investigated  the  consonances.     He 
then    proceeds 
to  treat  of  the 
pulsatile  instru- 
ments,   at    the 
head     whereof 
he   places    the 


common,  or 
side,  and  kettle- 
drums. The 
drum  is  said 
by  Le  Clerc  to 
be  an  Oriental 
invention ;  and 
he  adds,  that 
the  Arabians^ 
or  rather  perhaps  the  Moors,  brought  it  into  Spain. 

And  these  are  followed  by  the  bugle  oi  hunting- 
horn,*  a  pot,  with  a  stick,  a  contorted  horn,  the  Jew's 
harp,  and  some  other  instruments  of  less  note. 

organ-makers  have  corrupted  the  word  into  Cremona,  luppotlng:  It  to  he 
an  imitation  of  the  Cremona  violin.  The  Gemien  horn  and  Busaon, 
corrupted  into  Buxain,  anawerinx  to  the  sacbut,  are  to  be  found  in  many 
great  organs  in  Germany,  as  is  also  the  Zincke  corruptly  spelt  Cink. 

*  BvoLs  ftom  the  Saxon  bugan,  curvare,  arcuare,  sifnifles  a  thing 
bowed  or  bent.  Vide  Jun.  Etymol.  A  basket-maker  calls  the  curved 
handle  or  bale  of  a  basket,  a  bugle. 

It  is  probable  that  the  liint  or  the  stick  and  salt-box,  Merry  Andrew's 


%     ^^ 


From  hence  he  digresses  to  the  Jewish  instruments 
mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to 
Dardanus,  of  a  very  awkward  form,  and  as  to  their 
construction  inexplicable. 

The  description  of  the  musical  instruments  con- 
tained in  this  first  book  of  the  Musurgia  leads 
Stoflerus  into  an  enquiry  into  their  use,  the  explana- 
tion whereof,  the  nature  of  the  consonances,  and  the 
signification  of  the  several  characters,  are  the  subject 
of  the  second  book,  which  containing  nothing  re- 
markable, it  is  needless  to  abridge. 

CHAP.    LXXII. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  instruments 
extant  at  the  time  when  Luscinius  wrote  his  Musurgia, 
there  is  very  little  reason  to  suppose  that  what  we 
now  call  a  concert  of  music,  altogether  instrumental, 
was  then  known.  The  first  of  this  kind  were  sjrm- 
phoniac  compositions,  mostly  for  viols  of  different 
sizes,  called  Fantazias,t  and  these  continued  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  they 
gave  way  to  a  much  more  elegant  species  of  com- 
position, the  Sonata  di  C^iesa,  and  the  Sonata  di 
Camera;  the  first  of  these,  as  being  adapted  to 
church-service,  was  grave  and  solemn,  consisting  of 
slow  movements,  intermixed  with  fugues ;  the  other 
admitted  of  a  variety  of  airs  to  regular  measures, 
such  as  the  Allemande^the  Courant,  the  Saraband, 

instrument  to  divert  the  mob,  was  taken  flrom  the  pot  and  stiek  above 
represented. 

To  this  description  of  the  musical  instruments  by  Ottoroarus  Lnsdniua 
that  contained  in  the  Orbis  Sensuallum  Pictus  of  Johannes  Amos 
Comenius  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement,  the  brevity  of  which 
latter  Is  amply  atoned  for  by  its  perspicuity.  Comenins's  design  in  this 
kittle  work  was  to  instruct  youth  as  well  by  sensible  images,  as  the  names 
of  things ;  and  under  the  article  of  Musical  Instruments  he  has  given 
the  names  and  uses  of  thirty,  with  as  precise  a  delineation  of  their 
respective  forms  as  half  a  page  of  a  small  volume  would  allow  of.  The 
followins  character  of  this  inestimable  Httle  book  in  the  Seulptura  of 
Mr.  Evelyn  exhibits  but  a  faint  representation  of  its  exocllenoe ;  speaking 
of  the  arts  of  sculpture,  and  their  tendency  to  faeiliiate  instruction,  be 
says:  'What  a  specimen  of  this  Jo.  Amos  Commenlus  in  his  Orbis 
'  Sensualium  Pictus  gives  us  in  a  Nomendator  of  all  the  fundamental 
'things  and  actions  of  men  in  the  whole  world,  is  public:  and  I  do 
'  boldly  affirm  it  to  be  a  piece  of  such  excellent  use,  as  that  the  like  was 
'  never  extant ;  however  it  comes  not  jret  to  be  perceived.*  Seulptura. 
or  the  History  of  Chalcography,  chap.  V. 

Comeniiu  was  a  native  of  Moravia,  and  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  He  came  into  England  in  the  year  1641,  upon  an  in- 
vitation to  assist  in  a  plan  for  a  reformation  in  the  method  of  instructing 
youth,  but  the  troubles  of  the  times  drove  him  tcom  hence  to  Sweden, 
where  he  was  favourably  entertained  and  patronised  by  count  Oxenstiern. 
Bayle,  art.  CoMSirxus,  has  given  upon  the  whole  an  unfavqurable  account 
of  him,  representing  him  as  an  enthusiast  in  religion,  and  a  friend  of 
Madam  Bourtenon ;  neither  of  which  particulars  admitting  them  to  be 
true,  detract  from  the  merit  of  his  writings,^  nor  indeed  from  his  general 
character,  which  is  that  of  a  very  learned,  ingenious,  and  pious  man.  He  « 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1671,  being  then  eighty  years  of  age. 

t  In  the  Harm.  Universelle  of  Mersennus,  Des  Instmmens  4  Vent. 
277,  is  a  Fantasia  for  comets  in  five  parts  by  the  Sieur  Henry  le  Jeune, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  composed  about  the  time  that  Fantasias  began 
to  be  di  Butted. 
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and  others,  of  which  there  are  numberless  examples 
in  the  works  of  the  Italian  masters;  these  were 
succeeded  by  the  concerto,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  sonata  in  four  parts,  with  a  reduplication  of 
some  of  them,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  number 
nominally  seven. 

The  earliest  intimation  touching  the  origin  of  in* 
strumental  music  in  parts,  is  contained  in  a  book 
written  by  Thomas  k  Sancta  Maria,  a  Spanish  Domi- 
nican, and  published  at  Valladolid  in  1570,  intitled 
'  Arte  de  tanner  fantasia  para  tecla,  viguela  y  todo 
instrumendo  de  tres  o  quatro  ordenes.'  From  hence, 
and  because  neither  Franchinus,  Glareanus,  nor  even 
Luscinius  himself,  have  intimated  to  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  instrumental  music  of 
their  time  was  either  solitary,  or  at  most  unisonous 
with  the  voice  :  and  with  respect  to  vocal  harmony, 
it  seems  to  have  been  so  appropriated  to  the  service 
of  the  church,  as  to  leave  it  a  question  whether  it 
was  ever  used  at  public  festivities.  It  however  con- 
tinued not  long  under  this  restraint,  for  no  sooner 
were  the  principles  of  counterpoint  established  and 
disseminated,  as  they  were  by  the  writings  of  Fran- 
chinus, Glareanus,  and  the  other  authors  herein  before- 
mentioned,  than  harmony  began  to  make  its  way  into 
the  palaces  of  princes  and  the  houses  of  the  nobility ; 
and  of  this  the  story  above  related  of  Lewis  XII. 
and  his  Phonascus  lodocus  Pratensis  contains  a  proof; 
and  at  this  period  the  distinction  between  Clerical, 
or  ecclesiastical,  and  Secular  music  seems  to  have 
taken  its  rise.  At  Rome  the  former  was  cultivated 
with  a  degree  of  assiduity  proportioned  to  the  zeal 
of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  advants^es  which  the  science 
had  derived  from  the  lectures  and  writings  of  Fran- 
cliinus :  and  in  England  it  was  studied  with  the  same 
view,  namely,  the  service  of  religion.  The  strictness 
of  our  own  countrymen  must  indeed  appear  very 
remarkable  in  this  respect,  for  if  we  judge  from  the 
compositions  of  the  succession  of  English  musicians, 
from  John  of  Dunstable,  who  died  in  1455,  to 
Taverner,  who  flourished  about  1525,  it  must  seem 
that  their  attention  was  engrossed  by  the  framing  of 
masses,  antiphons,  and  hymns ;  no  other  than  com- 
positions of  this  kind  being  to  be  found  in  those 
collections  of  their  works  which  are  yet  remaining, 
either  in  the  public  libraries  or  other  repositories.  It 
has  already  been  related  that  the  Germans,  to  whom 
may  be  added  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  parts  of 
Switzerland,  were  among  the  first  that  cultivated  the 
art  of  practical  composition ;  when  this  is  recollected, 
it  may  induce  an  acquiescence  in  an  opinion  which 
otherwise  might  admit  of  a  doubt,  namely,  that  vocal 
concerts  had  their  rise  in  the  Low  Conntries,  or 
rather  in  those  parts  of  Flanders,  which  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  under  the 
dominion  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  fact  is 
thus  to  be  accounted  for ;  the  crown  of  Spain  had 
received  a  great  accession  of  wealth  and  power  by 
its  conquests  in  America  in  the  preceding  century ; 
and  Charles  V.  king  of  Spain  and  emperor  of 
Germany,  £ftvouring  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Low  Countries,  which  led  them  to  trade  and 
merchandise,  not  only  made  the  city  of  Brussels  the 


place  of  residence  for  himself  and  his  courts  but  by 
the  encouragement  he  gave  to  traffic,  and  other 
means,  so  ordered  it,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  revenues  centered  in  this  part  of  his  dominions 
as  a  bank  from  whence  it  was  circulated  through  all 
Europe.  The  splendour  and  magnificence  of  his 
court,  and  the  consequent  encouragement  of  men  of 
genius  to  settle  there,  drew  togeUier  a  number  of 
men  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  all  professions, 
but  more  especially  musicians.  Of  some  of  the 
most  famous  of  these  particular  mention  is  made 
by  Lodovico  Guicciardini,  the  nephew  of  the  Italian 
historian  of  that  name,  in  a  work  of  his  entitled 
'  Descrittione  di  tutti  i  Paesi  Bassi,'  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1556  and  in  1581.  In  this  book  the 
author  speaks  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Low 
Countries,  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
perfection  to  which  the  arts  had  arrived  there,  in 
the  enumeration  whereof  he  speaks  thus  of  music . 
'  Questi  sono  i  veri  maestri  della  musica,  e  quelli 
'che  rhanno  restaurata,  e  ridotta  a  perfettione, 
'  perche  I'hanno  tanto  propria  e  naturale,  che 
'huomini  e  donne  cantair  naturalmente  a  misura, 
'con  grandissima  gratia  e  melodia,  onde  poi  con- 

*  giunta  r  arte  alia  natura,  fanno  e  di  voce,  e  di 

*  tutti  gli  strumenti  quella  pruova  e  harmonia,  che 
'  si  vede  e  ode,  talche  se  ne  truova  sempre  per  tutte 

*  le  Corti  de  Principi  Christiani.' 

The  masters  celebrated  by  this  anthor  as  the  great 
improvers  of  music  are,  Jusquin  di  Pros,  Obrecht) 
Oi^^em,  Ricciafort,  Adriano  Willaert,  Giovanni 
Mouton,  Verdelot,  Gomberto,  Lupus  lupi,  Cortois, 
Crequilon,  Clemente  non  Papa,  and  ComeUo  Canisi 
who,  he  says,  were  all  dead  before  the  time  of  writing 
his  book ;  but  he  adds  that  they  were  succeeded  by 
a  great  number  of  others,  as  namely,  Cipriano  & 
Rore,  Gian  le  Coick,  Filippo  de  Monti,  Orlando  dl 
Lassus,  Mancicourt,  Jusquino  Baston,  Christiano 
Hollando,  Giaches  di  Waert,  Bonmarche,  Severino 
Cometto,  Piero  du  Hot,  Gherardo  di  Tomout, 
Uuberto  Waelrant,  and  Giachetto  di  Berckem,  who 
were  settled  at  Antwerp,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Flanders,  and  were  in  the  highest  reputation  for  skill 
and  ingenuity.  This  account  given  by  Guicciardini 
of  the  flourishing  state  of  music  in  the  Low  Countries 
is  confirmed  by  Thuanus,  who,  in  an  eulogium  on 
Orlando  de  Lasso,  takes  occasion  to  observe  that  in 
his  time  Belgium  abounded  with  excellent  musicians. 

Besides  tibat  these  men  were  favoured  by  their 
prince,  they  received  considerable  encouragement 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies  ^om  the  most 
opulent  of  the  inhabitants,  who  at  that  time  were 
both  Merchants  and  Courtiers.  Of  the  magnificence 
and  liberality  of  which  dass  of  men  such  stories  are 
related  as  must  seem  incredible  to  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  period.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the 
mercantile  character  in  the  sixteenth  century  from 
the  extensive  commerce  of  Gresham  and  Sutton,  our 
countrymen,  the  former  of  whom  is  said,  by  means  of 
his  correspondence  and  connexions,  to  have  drained 
the  bank  of  Genoa,  and  thereby  retarded  the  Spanish 
invasion  for  two  years ;  and  the  other  to  have  covered 
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the  sea  with  his  ships.  Rembrandt's  famons  print  of 
the  gold-weigher  encompassed  with  casks  of  coined 
gold,  which  he  computes  not  by  tale,  but  weight, 
suggests  such  an  idea  of  enormous  wealth,  as  makes 
the  traders  of  the  present  time  appear  like  pedlars ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  die  merchants  in  the  ages  preceding 
were  but  few  in  number,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
their  interest  and  intelligence,  their  knowle<^e  in  the 
living  languages,  and  perhaps  for  other  reasons,  they 
had  free  access  to  princes,  and  held  the  rank  of 
courtiers.* 

The  author  above-cited,  speaking  of  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  the  great  mart  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
numerous  resort  of  merchants  of  all  countries  thither, 
takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  Foccheri,  or  Fuggers, 
of  Augsburg,  three  brothers  of  the  same  family,  the 
eldest  named  Anthony,  and  the  second  Raimond,  all 
merchants,  whom  he  mentions  as  rivalling  the  highest 
nobility  in  Europe  in  riches,  magnificence,  and  libe- 
rality. Of  the  first  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from 
the  journal  of  our  Edward  VI.  printed  in  Burnet's 
History  of  the  Reformation,  wherein  appear  so  many 
minutes  of  negociations  with  the  Fuggers,  for  the  loan 
of  large  sums  of  money,  that  he  seems  to  have  had 
more  dependance  on  them  than  on  his  own  treasury. 
In  the  journal  above-mentioned  the  Foulacre  is  the 
term  by  which  the  copartnership  or  house  of  these 
three  men  is  to  be  understood.  Sir  John  Hayward 
approaching  somewhat  nearer  to  the  true  orthography, 
calls  it  the  Foulker.  From  the  minutes  in  the  journal 
it  appears  that  the  rate  of  interest  taken  by  them  was 
ten  in  the  hundred,  which,  according  to  Sir  John 
Hay  ward's  account,  was  four  per  cent  under  the  usual 
rate  of  interest  at  that  time,f  and  that  Thomas  Gres- 
ham  was  the  principal  negotiator  of  these  loans,  in  all 
which  there  appears  to  have  been  the  most  punctual 
and  honourable  dealing,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the 
Fuggers,  as  of  the  king.^ 

*  DUcrittione.  ftg.  it. 

The  evidence  of  this  tact  is  contained  in  a  very  curioui  book,  rappoeed 
to  have  been  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  bv  a  Norwegian  nobleman,  in 
the  Icelandic  language,  and  tram  thenoe  translated  into  Danish  and  Latin, 
with  the  title  of  Speculum  Regale,  and  published  at  Soroe  by  Halfdan 
Binersen,  a  professor  there,  in  1768,  in  a  quarto  volume.  It  is  a  system 
of  policy  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  it  was  originally  composed,  with 
a  view  to  the  four  professions  or  occupations  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  a  state,  that  is  to  say,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  divine,  and  the 
husbandman  or  farmer. 

Under  the  iirst  head  are  contained  the  instructions  of  a  fkther  to  his 
Mm,  touchinff  the  means  of  advanemg  his  fortunes,  in  which  he  ezhorta 
him  to  betake  himself  to  the  profeMion  of  a  merchant,  and  in  order 
thereto,  to  acouire  a  competent  skill  in  the  mathematios,  partfcnlarly 
artthmetio  and  astronomy ;  iu  the  law,  and  in  the  Latin  and  Walloon 
languages,  and  to  visit  foreign  countries.  He  advises  him  also  to  be 
splradid  in  his  tmaai^  and  equipage,  magniiteent  in  his  entertainments, 
and  to  be  careful  that  his  table  be  *  covered  with  a  dean  cloth ; '  to  be 
liberal  in  his  expenses,  and,  above  all,  to  appear  frequently  at  courts, 
where,  says  he,  merchants  are  considered  as  the  Satellites  of  princes,  to 
whom  they  are  frequently  appointed  agents  or  procurators.  He  also 
asserts  that  no  one  can  become  a  Courtier  unless  he  hath  travelled  as  a 
Merchant  to  foreign  countries. 

It  is  a  not  little  curious  to  observe  how  Guiodardlni's  account  of  the 
state  of  the  Low  Countries  in  his  time,  fidls  in  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
author  of  the  Speculum  Regale,  and  that  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his 
assertions  should  subsist,  notwithstanding  the  natural  vicissitude  of 
things,  four  hundred  years  after  he  wrote  *,  for  Ouicciardini  relates  that 
the  catholic  king  [PhUip  II.]i  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  the  queen  of 
England  disdained  not  to  receive  merchants  into  their  company,  but 
employed  them  in  mercantile  negociations,  calling  them  their  factors. 
He  says  that  the  catholic  king  had  two,  Oaspar  Scbetx  and  Gian  Lopes ; 
the  king  of  Portugal  one.  Francesco  Pesos;  and  the  queen  of  England 
one,  namely,  Messer  Tomraaso  Grassano,  cavaliere,  i.  e.  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  a  man  much  honoured,  *  il  quale  parimente  con  sufflciente 
'  proccura,  ha  levato  per  lei  di  questa  borsa  grosse  somme  di  denari  e 
*  le  va  ricapitando  nobilimente.'    Descritt.  pag.  170. 

t  Life  and  Raigne  of  king  Edw.  VI.  quarto,  pag.  154. 

}  Vide  Collection  of  Records,  frc.  referred  to  in  the  second  part  of 
Burnet's  Hist.  Reform,  pag.  25.  S7. 40.  48.  58. 


Roger  Asoham,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  his  at 
Gunbridge,  dated  20  Jan.  1551,  from  Augsburg,  says, 
'  There  be  five  merchants  in  this  town  thought  able 
'to  disburse  as  much  ready  money  as  five  of  the 
'  greatest  kings  in  Christendom.  The  emperor  would 
'  have  borrowed  money  of  one  of  them,  the  merchant 
'  said  he  might  spare  *'  ten  hundred  thousand  gnil- 
"ders,"  and  Sie  emperor  would  have  had  eighteen; 
'  a  guilder  is  3s.  6d.     These  merchants  are  three 

*  brethren  Puccurs,  two  brethren  Bamgartner.§  One 
'  of  the  Fuccurs  doth  lodge,  and  ha^  done  all  the 
'year,  in  his  house  the  emperor,  the  king  of  the 
'  Romans,  the  prince  of  Spain,  and  the  queen  of 

*  Hungary,  regent  of  Flanders,  which  is  here,  besides 
'  his  famUy  and  children.  His  house  is  covered  with 
'copper.'  Ascham's  Works  published  by  James 
Rennet,  pag.  376. 

Bayle  says  of  these  men  that  they  had  rendered 
themselves  illustrious  by  their  liberalities  to  men  of 
letters :  they  made  great  offers  to  Erasmus,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sUver  cup. 

Luther  takes  notice  of  their  amazing  wealth,  and 
says  the  Fuggers  and  the  money-changers  ot*  Augs- 
burg lent  the  emperor  at  one  time  eight  and  twenty 
tons  of  gold,  and  that  one  of  them  left  eighty  tons  at 
his  death.! 

Bayle  idso  celebrates  the  magnificence  and  gene- 
rosity of  these  brethren,  and  tells  the  following  story 
of  them :  *  The  Fuggeri,  celebrated  German  mer- 

*  chants,  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  Charles  V.  who 
'  had  done  them  the  honour  to  lodge  in  their  house 
'  when  he  passed  through  Augsburg,  one  day,  amongst 
'  other  acts  of  magnificence,  laid  upon  the  hearth  a 
'  large  bundle  of  cinamon,  a  merchandize  then  of 
'  great  price,  and  lighted  it  with  a  note  of  hand  of 
'  the  emperor  for  a  considerable  sum  which  they  had 
'  lent  him.'  ^ 

Farther,  the  riches  of  this  family  were  so  great  as 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  proverb,  which  Cervantes  him- 
self puts  in  the  month  of  bis  hero,  for  when  Don 
Quixote  is  giving  a  fictitious  account  of  his  adven- 
tures in  the  cave  of  Montesinos,  he  relates  that  his 
mistress  Dulcinea  had  sent  a  damsel  to  request  of 
him  the  loan  of  six  reals  upon  the  pawn  of  her  dimity 
petticoat,  and  that  he  dismissed  the  messenger  with 

f  Of  the  family  of  Bamgartner  or  Paumgartner  an  account  is  given 
pag.  914,  in  not. 

I  Colloquia  Mensalia,  pag.  86. 

T  It  is  probable  that  this  story  gave  occasion  to  the  following  stansa 
in  the  old  ballad  of  Whittington  :— 

*  More  his  fame  to  advance, 

*  Thoufands  he  lent  his  king 
'  To  maintain  wars  in  France, 
'  Glory  from  thence  to  bring : 

*  And  af^  at  a  feaft, 

« Which  he  the  king  did  make, 

*  He  burnt  the  bonds  all  in  jeft, 

'  And  would  no  money  take. 

The  author  whereof,  unwilling  that  his  hero  should  ht  outdone  by 
any  foreign  merchant,  has  engrafted  this  story  into  his  narration,  upon 
the  bare  supposition  that  under  the  like  circumstances  Whittington 
would  have  shewn  as  much  loyalty  and  liberality  as  the  Fugger,  he 
being  indeed  a  prodigy  of  wealth  and  munificence,  and  one  of  the  many 
ancient  oitisens  of  Ixmdon,  whose  good  deeds  have  rendered  them  an 
honour  to  their  country,  and  to  human  nature  itself.  See  an  account  of 
him  in  Stowe's  Survey,  tit.  Honour  of  Citizens  and  Worthiness^of  Men. 

Sir  Richard  Whittington  was  thrice  mayor  of  London,  via.,  in  tb* 
years  1897,  H06,  and  1419,  but  the  ballad  above-cited  can  hardly  be  mora 
ancient  than  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
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fonr,  which  was  all  that  he  had,  saying  to  her,* 
'  Sweetheart,  tell  your  lady  that  I  am  grieved  to  my 
'  soul  at  her  distresses,  and  wish  I  were  a  Pagger  f 
*  to  remedy  them.* 

The  ahove  facts  imply  liberality,  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  a  disposition  not  quite  so  commendable ;  but 
the  nobleness  and  grandeur  of  their  spirit  was  mani- 
fested in  the  erection  of  sumptuous  edifices^  and  by 
their  patronage  of  learned  and  ingenious  men  in  aU 
professions;  and  the  benefits  thence  arising  were 
enjoyed  by  the  scholars,  the  painters,  sculptors,  gold- 
smiths, engravers,  and  musicians  of  that  day,  in 
common  with  other  artists.  To  what  degree  the 
musicians  in  particular  were  thought  to  merit  en- 
couragement, may  in  some  measure  be  collected  from 
the  passage  above  referred  to  in  Guicciardini ;  but 
their  title  to  it  will  best  appear  from  the  account 
hereafter  given  of  them,  and  the  works  by  them 
severally  published. 

Guicciardini  has  taken  frequent  occasion  to  mention 
the  pompous  service  in  the  great  church  of  Antwerp, 
and  in  other  churches  of  Flanders,  celebrated  with 
voices  and  instruments  of  various  kinds.  Compo- 
sitions of  this  sort  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
employed  the  masters  residing  there ;  but  it  was  not 
in  the  study  of  these  alone  that  they  were  engaged : 
concerts  of  instrumental  music,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  were  then  scarcely  known;  but  vocal 
music  in  parts  was  not  only  the  entertainment  of 
persons  of  rank  at  public  solemnities,  but  was  so 
much  the  customary  amusement  at  social  meetings, 
and  in  private  families,  that  every  well-educated 
person  of  either  sex  was  supposed  capable  of  joining 
in  it  Castiglione,  who  lived  about  this  time,  men- 
tions this  as  one  of  the  necessary  accomplishments  of 
his  courtier,  and  requires  of  him  to  be  able  to  sing 
his  part  at  sight,  §  which,  when  the  nature  of  the 
vocal  compositions  then  in  practice  is  explained,  will 
appear  to  have  been  no  very  difficult  matter. 

By  that  eonvivial  kind  of  harmony  above  spoken 
of,  is  to  be  understood  a  musical  composition  of  three 
or  more  parts  for  different  voices,  adapted  to  the 
words  of  some  short  but  elegant  poem,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  MadrigaL  ||    The  Italian  language 

*  '  Amiga  mia,  4  ruestra  •ennra,  mxe  4  mi  me  pesa  en  el'flma  de  tot 
'  trabejot.  y  qne  qutoiftra  s^r  un  Fucar  para  remediarloa.'  Don  Quixote, 
rart  II.  Ub.  VI.  cap.  xxiii. 

t  5m  ArUele  "  Fmgger,"  Mortri^M  DicHonary  edition,  1740. 

X'  Beatua  Rhenaniu,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  gives  a  description  of  the 
magnificent  houses,  or  rather  palaces,  of  Anthony  and  Raimond  Fugger ; 
and  a  late  traveller  speaks  of  a  memorial  of  their  opulence  yet  remaining, 
that  is  to  say,  a  quarter  in  the  city  of  Augsburg  called  the  Fuggery,  con- 
sisting of  several  streets  and  fair  palaces  built  by  them.  Journey  over 
Europe  by  A.  D.  Chancel,  octavo,  Lomd.  1714,  pag.  9tf. 

f  II  Corteg,  iib.  II. 

I  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  from  wkence  this  word  is  derived.  Kircher 
laboured  in  vain  to  find  an  etymology  for  It.  The  bishop  of  Avranches. 
Huet,  in  his  treatise  De  1'  Origine  des  Romans,  supposes  it  to  be  a 
eorroption  of  the  word  Martegaux,  a  name  given  to  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  a  particular  district  of  Provence,  who  were  probably  the 
inventors  of,  or  excelled  in  this  particular  species  of  musical  composition. 
Had  he  known  that  there  is  in  Spain  a  town  named  Madrigal,  it  Is  likely 
he  would  have  deduced  its  origin  from  the  Spaniards. 

Doni,  who  is  dear  that  the  Madrigal  came  originally  from  the  Pro- 
rentals,  is  nevertheless  at  a  great  toss  for  the  derivation  of  the  word, 
and  gives  his  reader  the  ehoiee  of  two  etymologies,  the  best  of  which 
seems  to  be  the  Italian  word  Mandra,  a  flock,  a  nerd,  a  sheep  fold :  and 
mn  against  this  it  is  objected  that  pastoral  manners  are  not  peculiar  to 
tms  kind  of  poetical  composition.  Crcscimbeni,  in  lUs  Commentaij 
Intomo  air  Istoria  della  Tolgare  Poesia,  vol.  I.  lib.  iL  cap.  21,  has  taken 
up  the  enquiry,  but  leaves  the  matter  nearly  where  he  found  it ;  and  so 
indeed  does  Mattheson,  who  wrote  some  years  after  Um.  Better  success 


was  at  this  time  generally  understood  throughout 
Europe ;  its  fitness  for  music  entitled  it  to  a  prefer- 
ence above  all  others,  and  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch, 
and  other  of  the  old  Italian  poets,  to  which  in  the 
preceding  ages  the  barbarous  melodies  of  the  Pro- 
vencal minstrels  had  been  adapted,  were  looked  on 
as  the  most  eligible  subjects  for  musical  composition ; 
and  to  render  these  delightful,  the  powers  of  melody 
and  harmony  were  by  some  of  the  first  class  of 
masters  mentioned  by  Guicciardini,  very  success- 
fully employed. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  first  essays  of  this 
kind  had  much  to  recommend  them  besides  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  harmony,  which  was  just  and  natural, 
and  yet  these  had  their  charms :  Anne  Boleyn,  a 
lively  and  well  accomplished  young  woman,  and  who 
had  lived  some  years  in  France,  doted  on  the  com- 
positions of  Jusquin  and  Mouton,  and  had  collections 
of  them  made  for  the  private  practice  of  herself  and 
her  maiden  companions ;  but  the  best  of  these  fell 
very  far  short  of  those  of  the  succeeding  age. 

The  excellence  of  this  species  of  musical  com- 
position, the  madrigal,  may  be  inferred  from  this 
circumstance,  that  it  kept  its  ground  even  long  after 
the  introduction  of  music  on  the  theatres;  for  dramatic 
music,  or  what  is  now  called  the  opera,  had  its  rise 
about  the  year  1600,  and  it  is  well  known  that  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  Stradella,  who  was  contemporary 
with  our  Purcell,  is  the  madrigal  for  five  voices, 
*'  Glori  son  fido  amante.' 

Of  some  of  the  masters  mentioned  by  Guicciardini, 
in  the  passage  above-cited,  there  are  particulars  ex- 
tant which  may  be  thought  worth  relating ;  and  first 
of  Jusquin,  so  often  mentioned  by  Glareanus  and  others 
of  his  time,  by  the  name  of  Iodoous  Pratbnsis. 

In  that  short  account  given  of  him  by  Walther,  in 
his  Lexicon,  it  is  said  tibat  he  was  bom  in  the  Low 
Countries,  but  in  what  part  thereof  is  not  known, 
though  his  name  Pratensis,  bespeaks  him  a  native  o^ 
Prato,  a  town  in  Tuscany.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Johannes  Ockegem,  or  Okenheim,  and  for  his  excel- 
lence in  his  art  was  appointed  master  of  the  chapel 
to  Lewis  XIL  king  of  France.  Salinas  says  he  was 
imiversally  allowed  to  be  the  best  musician  of  his 
time.  Glareanus  is  lavish  in  his  commendation,  and 
has  given  the  following  account  of  him  :  '  lodocus 
'  Pratensis,  or  Jusquin  de  Prez,  was  the  principal  of 
'  the  musicians  of  his  time,  and  possessed  of  a  degree 

*  of  wit  and  ingenuity  scarce  ever  before  heard  of. 

*  Some  pleasant  stories  are  related  of  him  before  he 
'came  to  be  known  in  the  world,  amongst  many 

*  others  the  following  may  deserve  a  recital.    Lewis 

*  XII.  king  of  France  had  promised  him  some  eccle- 

has  attended  the  enquiries  into  the  origin  and  history  of  this  species  of 
composition.  Doni  fixes  the  invention  of  it  to  the  commencement  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Trattato  della  Melodic,  pag.  97.  And  Mattheson 
acquiesces  in  this  opinion,  and  asseru  that  Anselmo  de  Parma,  Mar- 
elietto  de  Padoana,  Proedocimus  Beldimandis,  and  other  musicians, 
who  am  but  barely  named  by  Franchinus.  were  the  first  composers  of 
madrigals;  and  that  lodocus  Piatensis,  Joannes  Mouton,  Oombert,  and 
others,  brought  this  style  to  perfection.  Volkomenon  Capel-meister, 
pag.  79.  In  both  these  particulars  Mattheson  seems  to  be  mistaken ; 
for  neither  does  It  appear  that  these  early  musicians  composed  madrigals, 
nor  were  they  brought  to  perfection  by  lodocus  and  the  rest  named  by 
him.  Those  that  perfected  this  style  were  Orlando  de  Lasso,  Philippo 
de  Monte,  Cypriano  de  Rore,  among  the  Flemings,  and  of  the  Italians, 
Palestrina,  Pomponio  Nenna,  and  tiis  disciple  the  admirable  Carlo 
Gesnaldo,  ^inoe  of  Venosa. 
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'Biasiical  piefehnent;  but  the  promise  was  forgot 

*  (^  too  often  happens  in  kings'  courts)  Jusquin 

*  being  much  disturbed  in  mind,  composed  a  Psalm 
begilming  "  Memor  ea1;o  verbi  tui  servo  tuo,"  but 
wiUi  such  elegance  and  majesty,  that  when  it  was 
carried  to  the  king^s  chapel,  and  there  justly  per- 
formed, it  excited  universal  admiration.  The  king, 
who  heard  it,  blushed  for  shame ;  and  as  it  were  did 
not  dare  to  defbr  the  performance  of  his  promise,  but 

*  gave  him  the  benefice.    He  then  having  experienced 
'  tiie  liberality  of  this  prince,  composed  another  psalm 

*  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  bieginnrng  "  Bonitatem  fe- 
'cisti  cum  servo  tuo  Domine.'*      As  to  those  two 

*  pieces  of  harmony,  it  may  be  observed  how  much 
'  more  the  hopes  of  reward  incited  his  genius  in  the 

*  former,  than  the  attainment  of  it  did  in  the  other.' 

The  Dodecachordon  contains  also  some  extracts 
(torn,  a  mass  of  his  composing,  intitled  L'Homme 
arm^,  which  indeed  is  celebrated  by  Luscinius,  Sa- 
linas, and  many  other  authors.  Besides  these  a  great 
number  of  his  compositions  are  contained  in  the  Do- 
decachordon, and  among  others,  that  in  which,  not- 
withstanding the  adage  of  Erasmus  above-mentioned, 
he  has  ventured  in  a  De  Profimdis  for  four  voices  to 
pass  f^otn  the  Dorian  to  the  Phrygian  mode. 

Notwithstanding  the  &vour  in  which  he  stood  with 
Lewis  XIL  it  seems  that  Jusquin  in  his  latter  days 
experienced  a  sorrowful  reverse  of  fortune.  In  the 
Sopplementi  Musicali  of  Zarlino,  pag.  314,  is  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet  of  Serasino  Acquilano  to  that  purpose : — 

Oiosquin  non  dir  chel  ciel  sia  crudo  ed  empio^ 
Che  t'adomd  de  li  soblime  ingeffno  : 
£t  s'alcun  veste  ben,  lascia  lo  sdegno ; 
Che  di  ci6  gode  alcun  buffone,  6  sempio. 


Da  quel  ch*io  li  dird  prendi  ressempio ; 
L*argento  e  Tor,  che  da  se  stess'  e  degno^ 
Si  mostra  nudo,  d  sol  si  veste  il  legno^ 
Quando  s'adoma  alcun  theatre  6  tempio  i 

II  favor  di  costei  vien  presto  manco, 
£  mille  volte  il  d!,  sia  pur  giocondo, 
Si  muta  il  state  lor  di  nero  m  bianco. 

Mi  chi  h^  virtii,  gira  k  suo  mode  il  mondo ; 
Com'  huom  dhe  nuota  ed  hk  la  zucca  al  flantd, 
Metti'l  sott'  aequa  pur^  non  teme  il  fondo. 

Walther,  from  the  Athenss  Belgicss  of  SWertiuSi 
cites  the  following  epitaph  on  him  : — 
O  mors  inevitabilis ! 
Mors  Umara,  mors  crudelis 
Josquinum  dmn  necasti 
Ilium  nobis  abstulisti ; 
Qui  suam  per  harmoniam 
Ulustravit  ecclesiam, 
Propterea  die  tu  musice : 
Requiescat  in  pace.    Amen. 

Castiglione  relates  a  story  which  bespeaks  thd 
high  opinion  entertained  by  the  world  of  Jusquin's 
ciiaracter  as  a  musician.  He  savs  that  at  a  certain 
time  some  verses  were  produced  to  the  duchess  of 
Urbino  as  of  the  composition  of  Sannazaro,  which 
were  applauded  as  exc^ent ;  but  that  as  soon  as  it 
was  discovered  that  they  were  not  really  his,  they 
were  condemned  as  worse  than  indifferent ;  so  like- 
wise says  he  a  motet  sung  before  the^  same  Juchess 
met  with  little  approbation  till  it  was  known  to  be  of 
the  composition  of  Josquin  de  Prez.* 

The  following  motett  of  lodocus  Pratensis,  con-» 
taining  a  canon  of  two  in  one,  occurs  in  the  Dodeca- 
chordon, and  is  here  inserted  as  a  specimen  of  his 
style  and  abilities  as  a  composer  : — 

•  U  Cort«g.  lib.  II. 


O      Je    -    su        ft     -     li  Da    -       -    vid        mi 
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le      id%      -      mo      -      nio  vex   -      -   a    -     -    tur» 


nam     et         ca 


iel    -    li        e 


dunt  de  mi    -    cis       que    ca 


et       ca    •    tel  -  li       e     -     dont  de  mi 


dont 


ciB  que 
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ma-li  -  er        mag  -   na       est  Fi      -      des  tu    -      -    m. 


mu-  lier    mag 


I0D00U8  Pbatbibu. 


CHAP.  LXXIIL 

Jacobus  Hobrechth,  a  Fleming,  is  celebrated  for 
his  great  skill  and  jndgment,  and  is  said  by  Glareanos 
to  have  been  possessed  of  such  a  degree  of  strength 
and  celerity  of  invention,  as  that  he  composed  a 
whole  mass,  and  a  very  excellent  one,  in  a  night*s 
time,  to  the  admiration  of  the  learned.  The  same 
author  asserts  that  all  the  monuments  that  are  left  of 
his  composition  have  in  them  a  wonderful  majesty ; 
and  that  he  did  not,  like  Jusquin,  afifect  unusual 
passages,  but  gave  his  compositions  to  the  public 
without  disguise,  trusting  for  the  applause  of  his 
auditors  to  their  own  intrmsic  merit*  He  was  pre- 
ceptor in  music  to  Erasmus.f 

Johannes  Ockbobm,  or  as  Olareanus  calls  him, 
Okenheim,  was  also  a  native  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  as  he  was  the  preceptor  of  lodocus  Pratensis, 
must  be  supposed  to  be  somewhat  more  ancient  than 


his  disciple.  Glareanus  mentions  a  composition  of 
his  for  thirty-six  voices,  which,  though  he  had  never 
seen  it,  he  says,  had  the  reputation  of  being  admir- 
able for  its  contrivance.  In  the  composition  of  Fugue 
he  is  said  to  have  been  excellent ;  Glareanus  says  he 
affected  to  compose  songs  that  might  be  sung  in 
different  modes,  and  recommends  to  the  notice  of  his 
reader  the  following  fugue  for  three  voices,  which, 
though  said  by  hith  to  be  in  the  Epidiatessaron,  or 
fourth  below,  is  in  truth  in  the  Epidiapente.  or  fifth 
below  after  a  perfect  time.  It  should  seem  by  the 
different  signatures  at  the  head  of  each  stave,  that 
this  was  intended  as  an  example,  of  a  cantus  to  be 
sung  in  different  modes. 

Ambrose  Wilphlingsederus  of  Nuremberg  was  at 
the  pains  of  resolving  this  intricate  composition,  and 
pubUshed  it  in  his  Erotemata  Musices  Practicsd 
printed  in  1563.  The  canon  and  resolution  are  here 
given  together : — 


FUGA  IN  EPIDIAPENTB 


Dodaeaehordon,  peg.  456. 


t  lUd. 
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Antimo  Liberati,  a  musician  of  the  last  century, 
and  a  singer  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  says  that,  taking 
their  example  from  the  schools  of  those  two  great 
men  Okenheim  and  lodocns  Pratensis,  many  foreign 
masters  erected  musical  academies  in  different  king- 
doms and  provinces,  the  first  of  whom  was  Gaudio 
Mell,  a  Fleming,  who  instituted  at  Rome  a  noble  and 
excellent  school  for  music,  in  which  many  pupils 
were  instructed  in  the  science,  and  among  them  Gio. 


JOHAimES  OkXNHBIM. 

Pier  Luigi  Palestrina.*  The  truth  of  this  relation, 
so  far  as  it  regards  the  name  of  Palestrina*s  pre- 
ceptor, is  very  questionable,  and  will  be  the  subject 
of  a  future  enquiry. 

About  this  time  flourished  Adriano  Willaert,  a 
native  of  Bruges;  this  person  was  intended  for  the 
profession  of  a  lawyer,  and  studied  in  that  faculty  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  but  an  irresistible  propensity 

•  Letters  Bcritta  dal  Sig.  Antimo  Libeimtl  In  rispotto  ad  una  d«l  Sig. 
Ovidio  Persapegi,  Roma,  1685. 
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to  music  diverted  his  attention  from  the  law,  and 
engaged  him  deeply  in  the  study  of  that  science; 
upon  his  quitting  Paris  he  went  for  improvement  to 
Italy,  and  by  the  favour  of  pope  Leo  X.  became,  to 
use  the  style  of  Zarlino  and  other  writers,  '  Maestro 
'  di  Cappella  della  serenissima  Signoria  di  Venetia  ;'♦ 
by  which  appellation  is  to  be  understood  master  of 
the  choir  of  the  church  of  St  Mark.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  compositions  for  two  or 
more  choirs,  that  is  to  say,  those  wherein  the  offices 
are  sung  alternately  by  several  chorusses,  the  effect 
whereof  is  at  this  day  sufficiently  understood.f 
Artusi,  Doni,  Printz,  and  other  writers  speak  of 
Willaert  in  general  terms  as  a  mere  practical  musi- 
cian, a  composer  of  motets,  madrigals,  and  airs, 
among  whom  they  however  admit  he  holds  the  first 
rank ;  but  Zarlino,  who  was  his  disciple,  and  conse- 
quently must  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  relates  that  he  was  incessantly  employed  in 
making  calculations  and  devising  diagrams  for  de- 
monstrating the  principles  of  harmony,  and,  in  short, 
represents  him  as  the  ablest  theorist  of  the  age.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  this  was  his  true  character ; 
and  the  particulars  above  related  may  in  a  great 
measure  account  for  that  extreme  propensity  which 
Zarlino  throjighout  his  voluminous  works  discovers 
for  that  branch  of  musical  science.  His  master  had 
made  him  sensible  of  its  value,  and  had  given  a 
direction  to  the  studies  of  his  disciple,  who  in  return 
has  taken  every  occasion  to  celebrate  his  praises,  and 
to  transmit  to  posterity  in  the  character  of  Adrian 
Willaert,  an  exemplar  of  a  consummate  musician. 

There  are  extant  of  Willaert's  composition,  Psalm! 
Vespertini  omnium  Dierum  Festorum  per  Annum, 


4  Vocum,  1557;  Motettse  6  Vocum,  published  in 
1542;  Cantiones  MusicaB,  sen  Motettae,  cum  aliis 
ejusdem  Cantionibus  Italicis  4,  5,  6,  et  7  Vocum ; 
and  Villanellffi  Neapolitan's  4  Vocum,  published 
together  in  1588,  and  other  works-J  He  is  sufficiently 
known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  Italian 
writers  on  music,  by  the  name  of  Messer  Adriano. 

A  few  of  the  most  excellent  of  Willaert's  motets 
are  pointed  out  in  the  Istitutioni  Harmoniche  of 
Zarlino,  terza  parte,  cap.  Ixvi.  and  are  there  cele- 
brated as  some  of  the  finest  compositions  of  that  time. 
His  doctrines  and  opinions  respecting  some  of  the 
most  abstruse  questions  in  music  are  delivered  with 
great  accuracy  in  the  Dimostrationi  of  Zarlino.  He 
was  very  much  afflicted  with  the  gout,  but  seems  by 
Zarlino's  account  of  him  to  have  nevertheless  retained 
the  exercise  of  his  mental  faculties  in  all  their  vigour, 
and  to  have  rendered  himself  singularly  remarkable 
for  his  modesty,  affability,  and  friendly  disposition 
towards  all  who  professed  to  love  or  understand 
music.§ 

The  Dimostrationi  of  Zarlino,  of  which  a  par- 
ticular account  will  in  its  place  be  given,  are  a  series 
of  dialogues  tending  to  illustrate  the  Institutes  of  the 
same  author.  The  interlocutors  in  these  are  Francesco 
Viola,  an  eminent  musician  and  maestro  di  cappella  to 
Alphonso  duke  of  Ferrara ;  Claudio  Merulo,  organist 
of  the  great  church  at  Parma ;  Adrian  Willaert,  and 
Zarlino  himself.  In  the  course  of  these  dialogues 
many  particulars  occur  from  whence  an  adequate 
idea  may  be  formed  of  Willaert,  of  whom  Zarlino 
scruples  not  to  say,  as  indeed  do  most  that  speak 
of  him,  that  he  was  the  first  musician  of  his  time. 

The  following  motet  is  of  his  composition  : — 


QUEMdi»cant  ho-mi  -nes  es-se       fi  -  li-um  bo 


mi  -  nes^ 


-    nis. 


68-86       fi-li  -  um  ho       -      mi  -  nis        re-spondens     Pe 


truB 


QUEM    di-cunt    ho-mi  -  nes  es-se       fi  -  li-umho-mi     -     nis  ro-spon-dens       Pe    - 

•  Walth.  Lex.  in  Art.  Zarl.  RagioiM^*  1-8.  f  Zarl.  Istitut.  846.  Documenti  Annonici  di  Angclo  Berudi  Ub.  I.  yg,  78. 

}  Woith.  Lex.  in  Art.  f  Zarl.  Dimostrationi  pasdm. 
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Ta  68   Christ    .ii8Fi--li-ii8De-l         vi- 


Tu     68   ChristuB  Fi  -  li  -  us   De 


-trus     dix 


it  Tu     68   ChiistiiAll-li    -   ns    De-i     t!      -      vi 


6t     a  -  it     Je 


Be 


^ 


I    rt  I- 


i    vi 


et    a  -  it        Je 


BUS  6e-a-tu8    68  Si-mon 


et       a  -  it        Je 


a-tu8  ea^  be-a-tuses  Simon  Pe 


tre 


qui     -      a       ca 


qui  -  a  ca  -  ro    et       san  -  guii         nonre-ve-  la 


vit     ti 


-     vit       ti    .   bi 


sed  Pa  -   ter  me  -us       qui       est       in      Co 


.    bi 


BedPa-ter     me  -  us         qui    est   in       Cos 
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-    lis  et    E    -    go   di    -    00  ti 


qui  -  a    tu     es 


lis  et      E  -  go    di    -    -    CO     ti    -    -    bl 


qui  •  a     tu 


^EEiE^E^^fnipT  "  ^--°~r  I  'J  f"  rfi-f^4^-4 


qui-a   tu      68  Pe-trus  et        su  -  per  banc        Pe 


truB  et  su-per     banc      Pe   -    tram  et      an  -  per  hano 


tram  e  -  di  -  fi   -    ca    -    bo  ec    -    cle    -    si  -  am  me 


^  -  bo    ec-cle    -    -    d  -  am  me     -     am. 


Al  -  1e  -  lu    -    ia,  Al  -  le  -  lu  -  ia, 


Al  -  le  -  In  -  ia,  Al  -  le  -  1u  -  ia,    .     .    .        Al  -  le  -In 


Al  -  le  -  lu  -   ia. 
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CHAP.  LXXIV. 

JoHAKNBs  MouTOK,  ft  MMifle  of  Adrian  Willaert, 
was  Maestro  di  Capella  to  Fnmcis  I.  king  of  France,* 
and,  by  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  was  one 


of  the  greatest  musicians  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  He 
composed  many  masses,  which  were  highly  approved 
by  Leo  X.  A  Miserere  for  fonr  voices  of  his  com- 
position is  to  be  found  in  the  Dodecachordon  of 
Glareanus,  as  is  also  the  following  hymn. 


*  This  prince,  m  be  was  a  great  lorer  and  encoorager  of  learning  and 
the  liberal  arts,  was  peculiarly  fond  of  music.  In  the  memoirs  of  Mr. 
I>e  la  F6ret,  ambassador  from  Francis  I.  to  Solyman  II.  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  for  concluding  a  treaty  between  those  two  princes,  in  the  year 
15iS,  it  is  related  that  the  king  designing  to  do  a  pleasure  to  his  new 
aLy,  sent  him  a  band  of  most  accomplished  musicians,  making  him,  as 
40  chought,  a  present  worthy  of  his  grandeur.  Sol]rman  received  them 
very  civilly,  and  was  entertained  by  them  with  three  diilbtent  concerts 
at  his  pabice,  in  presence  of  all  his  court ;  he  shewed  himself  greatly 

J.'aaaed  with  the  music,  but  having  observed  that  it  tended  to  -enervate 
IS  mind,  be  Judged  by  himself  that  it  might  make  still  a  greater  im- 


ri  -  cor 


pression  upon  that  of  his  courtiers.  He  much  applauded  the  musicians ; 
nevertheless,  as  he  was  apprehensiTe  that  music  might  occasion,  In  con- 
sequence of  its  establishment,  as  much  disorder  in  his  empire  as  would 
be  caused  by  a  permission  of  the  use  of  w!ne,  he  sent  back  the  musicians 
with  a  handsome  reward,  after  having  ordered  all  their  instruments  to 
be  broken,  with  a  prohibition  against  their  settling  in  his  empire  upon 
pain  of  death.  Solyman  thoroughly  believed  it  to  be  a  stroke  of  policy  in 
Francis  I.,  for  he  told  the  French  ambassador  that  he  imagined  hts  master 
had  sent  him  this  amusement  to  divert  him  from  the  business  of  war, 
Just  as  the  Greeks  sent  the  Persians  the  game  of  chess  to  slacken  their 
military  ardour.    Histolre  de  la  Musique  et  ses  Eflbts,  tom.  I.  pag.  2 IS. 
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di     •    « 


OB  pro     xu)     •     bis,         pro  no 


▼e    -    m     -     e. 

JoHAMNflS  HOOTOH. 


Thomas  Orequilon,  a  Fkming,  was  master  of  th« 
chapel  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  about  the  year  1566. 
He  composed  hymns  for  many  voices,  and  some  French 
songs  in  four,  five,  and  six  parts. 

Clemens,  otherwise  Jacob  Clemens  non  Papa,  a 
Fleming,  was  one  of  the  musicians  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  a  composer  of  masses  and  other 
sacred  offices.  It  seems  that  this  prince,  though 
not  an  avowed  patron  of  the  arts,  as  was  his  rival 
Francis  I.  was  a  lover  of  music.  Ascham,  in  the 
letter  above-cited,  relates  that  being  at  Augsburg,  he 
stood  by  the  emperor's  table,  and  that  'his  chapel 
*  sung  wonderful  cunningly  all  the  dinner-while.* 

Cyprian  de  Bore  was  bom  at  Mechlin,  but  lived 
great  part  of  his  time  in  Italy,  He  composed  many 
very  fine  madrigals  to  Italian  words.    There  is  extant 


in  the  great  church  of  Parma  the  following  sepulchral 
inscription  to  his  memory : — 

Cypriano  Roro,  Flandro 

artis  musics 

viro  omnium  peritissimo, 

cujus  nomen  famaqae 

nee  vetustate  obrui 

nee  oblivione  deleri  poterit, 

Hereulis  Ferrariens.  Duels  II. 

deinde  Venetorum, 

postreroo 

Octavi  Famesl  Parmse  et  Placentise 

Duels  II.  Chori  Praefecto, 

Ludovicus  frater,  fil.  et  hseredes 

moestissimi  posuerunt. 

Obiit  anno  M.D.LiCV.  aetatis  xlix. 

The  following  madrigal  is  given  as  a  specimen  of 

his  abilities  in  ^at  style  of  musical  composition  : — 


■^             AN    -    COB      chicol 

par-ti       -      re 

>*■ 

io      '  mi  sen     -     to 

mo-ri    - 

K  .<t?-  ^    1  f>  .-J:-^f^—p= 

\-^ — ^"—m 

E-  r  mn 

=^^=^^=^=^ 

"Cj    ' ^H H » 

AN  -  COB  chh  col     par 

-    ti      -      re 

io..mi        sen-tomo-ri 

k^   -    1   --=^^—,-f-^ 

^P=--^^£±:ff: 

^EEzr^-z^^^P^zJ-d r-r-  = 

AN  .  COR    chfe 

col 

-1^ 

-A 1 L_| _L_ cAJ L.J 1 1 

par    -    ti     -    ^    io            mi        sen  -   to  mo 

L. 

]^--ifc 1 

1 rt- 

4: E- 

-f- 

-4— 



i— "— 

~^-J— 

'  ■    ' 

; 

AN-COR    ehd  eol  par-ti      -re  io         misen-  tomo 


«  The  tsme  author  gives  the  following  hnmorofii  account  of  the 

behaviour  of  the  emperor  at  dinner :  *  He  had  four  courses,  he  had  sod 

beef,  very  good  roast  mutton,  baked  hare ;  these  be  no  service  in 

*  England.    The  emperor  hath  a  good  face,  a  constant  look ;  he  fed  well 

'ofaoapon;  I  have  aid  a  better  firom  mine  hottest  Baroet  many  timet 


*ln  mj  chamber.    He  and  Ferdinando  eat  together,  tctt  haiMloomelj 
<  carving  themselves  where  ther  list,  without  any  curiosity.    The  em- 

*  peror  annk  the  best  that  ever  I  saw ;  he  had  his  head  in  the  glass  five 
'  times  as  long  as  anv  of  us,  and  never  drank  less  than  a  good  qiiBrt  at 

*  once  of  Rhenish  wine.'    Atcham't  Workt,  peg.  376. 
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-re  par-tir    vor-reiogn*    or    o     -      gni         mo-men    -    to  tan  -  t'ilpia-cer  che   sen 


-re  par-tir    vor-rei  ogn*   or   ogn*    or      o-gnimomen     -    to     tan  -  t'U  piacerch*io  sen     -     to 


It 


E^ 


-     n    -      -    re 


/ 


par-tir     vor  -  rei  ogn*   or   o-  gni  mo-  men  -  to 


par-tir    vor -rei  ogn*  or  o-gnimo-men- to 


tan     -     t*il  pia   - 


tan    - 


•-to 


tan  -  t*il  piacer  che   sen  -   to 


del  -  la     vi 


ta  eh'ao  - 


^^ 


^ 


t«n-t*ilpia-cerche6en     -    to 


del  -  la     vi    -       -    ta    ch*ao-qui    - 


cercheeen    -    to 


tan   -    tMl  piacer  chMo  sen   -   to  del 


vi      -      ta   ch'ac  - 


'  volte  il  gior  -    no     mille  e    mil-Ie  volte  il    gior    .     no 


par-tir       da      voi       vor     -     re    - 


gior  -  no 


e  CO   -    si    mille    e  mil  -  le  volte  11  gior  -  no      par  -  tir        da     voi  vor-re 


no     mille  e    mil-le  volte  il  gior-no  mille  e   mil  -  le   volte   il    gior  -  no  par  -  tir  .  .  da  voi  .    .   vor  -  re    - 


00    -    si      mille  e  mil-le    vol   -    te       mille    e  mil  -  le    volte  il  gior  -  no      par  -  tir        da     voi       vor    ^ 


i     tan  -  to  Bondol  -  ci, 


tan  -  to  son  dol    •    ci     gli 


ri    •    tor   -    ni 
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r^f^t^ 

f-" 

1            p 

hf^ P — 

[m     t   ■    J ?- 

-4— ^ — 1 — 1 

I     J    >i 

1    1    ,    11- 

Ht — 1* — {•*- 

\-" 

-    i 

~= P- 

e 

P= ^ --H Ir   '     ^  1  ■     '     ^ 1 

00    -    d       mille    e  mil-le    volte  il  glor    - 

-F—f^ f J m 0 0    1   w, 1 

no,      min«    e   mil  -le  volte  il 
1-^= » -J* 0     J    I 

vt  r  1 

-    -ni      mie 

^ 1= 

-     i 

1 J  1 

^  1    ' 

e   00  - 

-|» wr^ 

b!  mille      e 

-^M 1 1— 

mille  e  volte  il 

kH ^— O 

i         rt — 

gior   -    no 

\-       r     : 
pj=j  -  0  1 

-1 1 — =-1- 

co     -    A  m^ 

iJ    J    J  ■  -N. 

^  1    r — — ^^ 

mie  -  I                e 
m-^ ---^ 

+- F-l"^ — ^'    m  \  ^     ^     \ 

00   -   si   mille  emil-Ie  volte  U  gior    - 

-^, -1 1 :. r- 

f-2 f—^r-    '    \ — 1 — 1'    '    = — s-K- 

no,      mille    e  mil  •  le  volte  il    gior-no,  mille  e 

-d d r-^-F—i — ^ ' — »■ 

^      inie      - 



i 



' d- 

e 

_2 u p — -.  _j_p — im 

00     -     si         mille   e  mil-le 

-■= ti h 

vol    -    te, 

-   le    e  mil  -  le      volte  -    il  gior  -  no       par  -   tir        da     voi  vor  re 


mil  -   le      vol  -  te     gior  -  no  par  -  tir  ..    da  voi  .    .   vor  -  re 


mille  e  mil  -  le     volteil  gior  -  no       par  -  tir        da      voi       vor 


i      tan  -  to  sen  dol   - 


i      tan  -  to  son  dol 


tan  -  to  son  dol    -     ci     gli  •    .       li  -  tor   •    ni 


mie 


CiPRiANO  Db  Bobb. 


Phiuppub  Db  Monte,  (a  Portrait,)  a  native  of 
Mons  in  Hainaolt,  born  in  1521,  was  master  of  the 
chapel  to  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  a  canon,  and 
treasurer  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Oambray.  In 
that  church  was  a  portrait  of  him,  with  the  fol- 
lowing distich  under  it : — 


Cemimus  excel8um,mente  arte,  et  nomine  Montem, 
Quo  Muss  et  Charites  constituere  domuro. 

The  print  given  of  him  is  taken  from  it,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Chalcographica  of  Boissard. 
He  composed,  besides  masses  and  motets,  four  books 
of  madrigals,  of  which  the  following  is  one : — 


DA       bei       ra 


dol      •     ce     nel    -la       me-mo-riau* 


5=pgzzif.zqi:^44g-K-J^| 


1^ 


DA       bei       ra   -   mi      seen    -    de 


dol      -      ce    nel    -   la       me    -    mo  -  ria    u 


DA       bei       ra 


dol      -      ce    nel    -   la      me    -    mo  -    ria    u 
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na  piog-gia    di     fior   eov  -nil     tno    gnm  -  bo       iot-  r*  il       nio  grem   -    -    bo        ed     el   -   la 


P^^ 


«    na  piog-gia    di    fior   sov  •  ra  il  sao  grem     -     bo,  11    sno   grem   - 


•   be         ed     el    -    la 


'  -  na  piog-gia    di    fior   aov  -  ra  il  au^^      -    o  grem     - 


bo         ed     el    -   la 


si      le 


de 


mil    in     tan  -  ta      glo  -  ria  co  -  per*ta  gia  dell'    a  -  mo  -  ro   -    bo  dell 


de    -     a  n  -  mil   in     tan  -  ta    glo  -  ria         co  -  per-ta  gia  deir    a  -  mo  -  ro  -  bo  nem 


>,      si      se-de-a  a-milintan-taglo-na  co-  per-ta  gia  deir    a  -  mo  -  ro 


^^^Sff^ 


a^ 


m^ 


bo 


qnal  fior         ca    -    dea  sul  lem  - 


^^=3 


IP 


a     -     mo  -  ro      -      bo  nem    -      -    bo  qnal  fior  ca  •  dea  sul  lem    -    bo,  qual  fior  ca  -  dea  sul     lem  - 


a  -  mo  •  ro  -  so  nem 


bo  qnal  fior  ca  -  dea  sul        lem -bo,  qual  fior  ca  •  dea  sul  lem  - 


.    so         nem 


bo  qual  fior  ca  -  dea  sul  lem    -    bo, 


'-bo  qual  sul  -   le  tree  -  cie        bion 


boqualsuMe    treccie  bi  -  on-dequalsul-le    treccie  bion   -  de  ch*0    -    ro    for  -  bi-toe     per-le         e 


_. — H 


bo  qual  sul    -    le  tree-  cie   bionde  qual  sul    -    le  treccie    bionde       ch*0    -    ro    for   -  bi-toe    per-le         e 


^^r=Trr^ 


SgS: 


quail    Bul-Ie    treccie  bion    -    deqoalsul-le   tree -de  bion   -   de  ch*0  -  ro     for  -  bi-toe     per-le         e    - 


-  ran  quel  dla  ve-der-le       qual    si        po   -    sa  -  vain        ter   -    ra         e    .    .    .  qual  sul*    on 


ran  quel   dla  ve-der-le       qual    si        po    -   sa  -  vain        ter    -    ra         e    qual       sul' on  -  de. 


ran  quel  dla  re  -  der-le       qual    si     po-sa 


vain  ter -ra   equal.    .    .    sul*  on  -  de        e 


^    •     ran  quel  dla  ve  -der-le       qual    si        po    -    sa  -  vain        ter   -    ra  e    qual  sul' on  -de  e 
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.      de 


qual       con       on      v*   -     .   go  .  .   er-ro 


i^^ 

"  «««!  -«1»    «« 


qual  Bill'  OB-  deqaalconan         va  -  go    er-ro      -      reqaalconun    .    •  va-go   er-ro 


re       gl     - 


qualsuron  -  dequalconon  va-go     er-ro      -      re  qual      con  .    .    unvago  er-ro     -     re      gi  -  ran 


>.  ran-do        pa   -   rea     dir      qui        re   -   gn'A-mo 


•  rando      pa    -     -    rea      dir      qui        re   -   gn'A  -  mo 


re, 


gi  -  ran -do 


■^-ran-do         pa-rea      dir       qui        re-  gn'A-mo 


re,  gi-ran-do 


re,  qui 


mo      -        -        -      re, 

FiLiPFO  DB  Mozns. 


Orlandus  La88U8,  (a  Portrait,)  otherwise  called 
Orlando  de  Lasso,  was  also  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Mons  above-mentioned,  a  contemporary  and  intimate 
friend  of  Philippo  de  Monte.  He,  for  the  sweetness 
of  his  voice  while  he  was  a  child,  and  his  excellent 
compositions  in  his  riper  years,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  delight  of  all  Europe.  Thuanus,  in  his 
history,  gives  the  following  account  of  him  :  '  Or- 
'  landus  Lassns,  a  man  the  most  famous  of  any  in  our 

*  age  for  skill  in  the  science  of  music,  was  bom  at , 
'Mons  in  Hainault;  for  this  is  the  chief  praise  of 

*  Belgium,  that  it  among  other  nations  abounds  in 
'excellent  teachers  of  the  musical  art  And  he, 
'  while  a  boy,  as  is  the  fate  of  excellent  singers,  was, 
'  on  account  of  the  sweetness  of  his  voice  forced  away, 
'  and  for  some  time  retained  by  Ferdinand  Gbnzaga  in 
'  Sicily,  in  Milan,  and  at  Naples.     Afterwards,  being 

*  grown  up,  ho  taught  for  the  space  of  two  years  at 

*  Kome.  After  this  he  travelled  to  France  and  Italy 
'  with  Julius  Cffisar  Brancatius,  and  at  length  returned 
'  into  Flanders,  and  lived  many  years  at  Antwerp, 


*  from  whence  he  was  called  away  by  Albert  duke  of 
'  Bavaria,  and  settled  at  that  court,  and  there  married. 
'  He  was  afterwards  invited  with  offers  of  great 
'rewards  by  Charles  IX.  king  of  France,  to  take 
'  upon  him  the  office  of  his  chapel-master,  for  that 
'  generous  prince  always  retained  a  chosen  one  about 
'  him.  In  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  promotion, 
'  he  set  out  with  his  family  for  France,  but,  before  he 

*  could  arrive  there,  was  stopped  by  the  news  of  the 
'  sudden  death  of  Charles ;  upon  which  he  was  re- 
'  called  to  Bavaria  by  William  the  son  and  successor 
'of  Albert,  to  the  same  duty  as  he  had  before  dis- 
'  charged  under  his  father  :  and  having  rendered 
'himself  most  famous  for  his  compositions  both 
'sacred  and  pro&ne,  in  all  languages,  published  in 
'  several  cities  for  the  space  of  twenty-five  years,  he 
'  died  a  mature  death  in  the  year  1595,  on  the  third 
'  of  June,  having  exceeded  seventy-three  years  of 
'age. 

The  account  given  by  Thaanus  does  by  no  means 
agree  either  in  respect  to  the  time  of  his  birth  or 
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decease,  with  the  inscription  on  the  monument  of 
Orlando,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Orlandus  Lassus,  Bergs,  Hannonis  urhe 

uatus  anno  MDXXX. 

Musicus  et  Symphoniacus  sui  seculi  facile  princeps  : 

Primi  state  adnuodum  puer,  ob  miram  vocis  suavitatem 

in  canendo,  aliquoties  plagio  sublatus  : 

Sub  Ferdinando  Gonzaga  prorege  Sicilis,  annis  ferm^ 

sex  partim  Mediolani,  partim  in  Sicilia,  inter  symphoniacos 

educatus. 

Neapoli  dein  per  triennium,  ac  demdm  Roms  amplius 

biennium  Musico  prsfectus  Sacello  longd  celeberrimo. 

Post  peregrinadones  Anglicanas  et  Gidlicanas  cum 

Julio  Qesare  Brancacio  sutceptas,  Antverpin 

totidem  aunis  versatus. 

Tandem  Alberti  et  Gulielmi  Ducis  Bojorum,  musics 

Magister  supremus  per  integrum  vlcennium. 
A  MaximUiano  II.  Css.  nobilitatus  :   k  summis  imperii 

Principibus,  ac  Proceribus  summe  honoratus. 

Cantionibus  Harmonicis  tarn  sacris  quam  profanis  omnium 

linguarum  in  orbe  universo  celebratiss. 

Obiit  Monaci  anno  Sal.  MDLXXXV.  iEt.  lv. 

But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  inscription  is 
erroneous,  for  there  is  extant  a  print  of  Orlando  de 
Lasso  engraved  by  Sadler,  with  a  note  thereon,  pur- 
porting  tbat  he  was  sixty 'One  in  1593 ;  but  with 
this  the  epitaph  agrees  almost  as  badly  as  it  does 
with  Thuanus's  relation.  As  to  the  great  rewards 
which  that  generous  prince,  as  Thuanus  styles  him, 
Charles  IX.  offered  him  upon  condition  of  his 
accepting  the  direction  of  his  choir,  his  majesty  was 
induced  to  this  act  of  beneficence  by  other  motives 
than  generosity :  Thuanus  did  not  care  to  tell  them, 
but  the  reasons  for  his  silence  in  this  particular  are 
long  since  ceased  ;  the  fact  is,  that  the  king,  who  had 
consented  to  the  massacre  of  the  Hugonots  in  Paris, 
and  who,  forgetting  the  dignity  of  his  station,  him- 
self had  a  hand  in  it,*  was  so  disturbed  in  his  mind 
with  the  reflection  on  that  unparalleled  act  of  inhu- 
manity, that  he  was  wont  to  have  his  sleep  disturbed 
by  nightly  horrors,  and  was  composed  to  rest  by 
a  symphony  of  singing  boys:  in  short,  to  use  the 
language  of  Job,  'he  was  scared  with  dreams  and 
'  terrified  through  visions.'  He  was  a  passionate  lover 
of  music,  and  so  well  skilled  in  it,  that,  as  Brantome 
relates,  he  was  able  to  sing  his  part,  and  actually  sung 
the  tenor  occasionally  with  his  musicians  :t  and  it  was 
thought  that  such  compositions  as  Orlando  was  ca- 


pable of  framing  for  that  particular  purpose,^  might 
tend  to  alleviate  that  disorder  in  his  mind,  which  bid 
defiance  to  all  other  remedies,  in  short,  to  heal  a 
wounded  conscience;  but  he  did  not  live  to  make 
the  experiment 

The  new  Dictionnaire  Historique  Portatif,  as  does 
indeed  the  inscription  on  his  monument,  intimates  that 
Orlando  visited  England,  and  contains  the  following 
singular  epitaph  on  him  : — 

Etant  enfant,  j'ai  chants  le  dessus. 
Adolescent,  j'ai  fait  le  contre-taille, 
Homme  panait,  j'ai  raisonn6  la  taille, 


Mais  mamtenant  je  suis  mis  au  b 
Prie,  Passant,  que  Tesprit  soit  1^ 


bassus. 

8U8. 


Orlando  de  Lasso  had  two  sons,  who  were  also 
musicians,  the  one  named  Ferdinand,  chapel-master 
to  Maximilian  duke  of  Bavaria ;  the  other  Rudulph, 
organist  to  the  same  prince.  They  collected  the  mo- 
tetts  of  their  father,  and  published  them  in  a  large 
folio  volume  with  the  following  title, '  Magnum  Opus 
'  musicum  Orlandi  de  Lasso,  Capells  Bavaricss  quon- 
'dam  Magistri,  complectens  omnes  Cantiones,  quas 
'  Motetas  vulgo  vocant,  t^  antea  editas,  qukm 
'hactenas  nondum  publicatas,  ^  2  ac  12  voc.    k 

*  Ferdinando  Serenissimi  Bavaris  Duels  Maximilian, 
'  Musicorum  prsfecto,  et  Rudulpho,  eidem  Principi 

*  ab  Organis ;  authoris  Filiis  summo  Studio  collectum, 

*  et  impensis  eorundem  Typis  mandatum.  Monachii 
'  1604.'  These  it  is  to  be  noted  are  sacred  compo- 
sitions ;  but  there  are  extant  several  collections  of 
madrigals  published  by  himself,  which  shew  that  he 
equally  excelled  in  that  other  kind  of  vocal  harmony. 

The  memory  of  Orlando  de  Lasso  is  greatly 
honoured  by  the  notice  which  Thuanus  has  taken 
of  him,  for,  excepting  Zarlino,  he  is  the  only  person 
of  his  profession  whom  that  historian  has  condescended 
to  mention.  A  great  musician  undoubtedly  he  was, 
and  next  to  Palestrina,  perhaps  the  most  excellent  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  the  first  great  im- 
prover of  figurative  music ;  for,  instead  of  adhering 
to  that  stiff  formal  rule  of  counterpoint,  from  which 
some  of  his  predecessors  seemed  afraid  to  deviate,  he 
gave  way  to  the  introduction  of  elegant  points  and 
responsive  passages  finely  wrought ;  and  of  these  his 
excellencies  there  needs  no  other  evidence  than  the 
following  sweet  madrigal  of  his  composition ; — 


OH      d'a  -  ma  -   ris  •  si  -  me  on        -        de,  oh     d*a  -  ma  -   ris  -  sime  on 


OH    d'a  -  ma  •  ns-si  -  me       on 


de,  oh        d*a  -  ma    -    ns  -  n  -me    on    - 


OH  d*a  -  ma  -  ris  -  si  -  me      on-de. 


oh      d'a  -  ma  -  ris  -  ri 


*  Meseny,  and  other  of  the  hittoriuis  of  those  times,  mentioo,  that 
fn  that  shocking  scene  of  horror  and  distress,  his  m^estf,  in  great  com- 
posure of  mind,  walked  out  of  his  palace  with  a  loaded  fowling-piece, 
whieh,  with  all  the  deliberation  of  a  good  marksman,  he  fired  at  those 
who  lied  tnm  their  pursuers. 


OH    .    .     d'a  -  ma   -  ris  -  sime  on    - 


t  He  founded  the  music-school  of  St.  Innocent  as  a  nursery  for 
musicians. 

X  The  Penitential  Psalms,  and  some  particular  passages  selected  tnm 
the  book  of  Job,  which  are  extant,  of  Orlando's  setting,  seem  to  have 
been  composed  with  tliis  riew. 
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*"    de,  oh    d*a-ma-ri8  -  ri-me    on 


d«,      trist'  Amaril-l!  mi 


de,  oh  d*a-mi*     -    ris  -  ri-meon-de,  trist*  A-ma-ril-li  mi  -  a,  trist*  Amaril-U     mi 


-    -  me  on  -  de,  oh  d*a-ma  -  ris   -    d-me      on    -    de,  trist*    AmariUli  mi    -    -    a,       trist* 


d*a-ma    -    ris    -    sime  on-de,  trist'  Ama-pl-li      mi 


trist*  Amaril-li 


trist'  A-maril-li      mi  -  a,  trist'  Ama-ril-li    mi 


a,   di       pian    -    to  gra  • 


a,     trist'       Amaril    -   li  mi 


di     pian     -     to  gra    • 


ril-li  mi-  a,trist'A-ma-ril-li  mi  -  a, 


trist*    Amaril-li     mi 


di    pian      •      to    gra 


^  -  ril-li  mia  trist'    Ama  -ril-li     mi      -      a,trist'A-mariUli  mi   -    a,  di         piao      -     to  gra    - 


toa      ca    -    ra    e      soa  -  ve  del  -  la  dot-ta      Mi-ner-yaa-ma    -    te  fron 


la        toa     ca  •  ra     e        soa  -  ye  del  -  la  dot  -  ta  Mi  -  ner  -  va  amate 


gra     -     ve    la    to  -  a     ca-raesoa     -     ve  del-  la  dot-ta  Mi  -  ner    -    va 


a.ma-te 


fVon  -  de  o   -  ve     che   pin       le     blon -de,    chio     -     me 


non     t'ing  hir-lan  -  da       o 


firon    -de      o   -   ve    che    jnu    le       bion-de,    chio 


0  -  ve    che        pin 
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--F  r  r  I  f  -J:==^=pqf=r=;ri3Zirjj2i:  f'  f  i  ^  ^  ^m 


Don  tMng  hir  -  Ian  -  da 


e      non  ti  atrin  -  ge,  e  nonti     strin  -  ge,  chi      se    n*a-dor  -  nae 


Ian  -  da  e  non  ti  stiin  -   ge,  non    t*ing  hirlan  -  da     e  non  ti  strin    -      -    ge,    chi       bo      n*a  -  dor  -  na  e  cin  - 


non  t'ing  liir-lan  -  da 


e       non  ti  strin    -  ge,  chi      se    n*a  -  dor    - 


t*ing  hirlan  -  da 


e    non  ti  strin  -  go,      e        non  ti     strin      -       -     ge, 


cm    -     -    ge, 


ohi    -        •     me,        ohi     -     me,  fiam-ma      no-vel 


la 


ve-di  - 


me,  fiam-ma    no-vel 


e     cin  -   ge,         ohi    -    me, 


ohi  -  me,  fiam  -  ma     no  -   vel    «^     la   ve-di  -  la     come   n'ar 


ohi  -  me,  fiam-ma     no  -  vel     •    la      ve    -    di-la     come  n'ar  - 


la      CO   -    me  n'ar  -  de,     ve-di -la     come  n'ar-  de,    ve-di-Ia        come  n'ar 


de,    vedi  - 


ve-di-la      come     n*ar      -     de,    ve-di      -      la 


CO    -    me  n*ar  -  de,       vedi-la    come  n*ar  - 


-    -  de,    ve-di-la      come     n'ar 


ve-di-la     come  n*ar  -  de,  ve-di-la    comen*ar-de. 


de       ve-di  -  la      co-me       n'ar    -de         e        si       ft         bel 


ohi   -     -   me     ohi     - 


de       e  si      ft      bel 


me,  ohi 
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comen'ar  -   de, 


CO    -    men*ar'de,       ve-di-U        oo-men'ar  -  de,     ve-di-la    come     D*ar  -  de,   e 


ve-di  -U   come  n*ar  -   de,      ve  -di  -  la       come  n*ar 


▼e-di-U      come      n'ar      -      de. 


vc-di-la        come      n*ar     -    de,     e        si   fit  bel    - 


-  de,      e      81      fit     bel     - 


si       ft        bol 


ve«di-la        come  n'ar  -de,  e      ri   fa      bel 


ve-di  -  la        oo-metfar  -  de,e      a    fh     bel 


-     la. 


si  fk        bel     -     la     ve-di -la     co-me  n'ar     -     de, 


e        si    Hi      bel 


CHAP,  LXXV. 

Thi  other  masters  mentioned  by  Guicciardini, 
namely,  Gombert,  Ourtois,  Cornelio  Canis,  Manci- 
conrt,  Jusquin  Baston,  Christian  Holland,  Giaches 
de  Waert,  Bonmarche,  Severin  Comet,  Piero  du 
Hot,  Gerard  Turnhout,  Hubert  Waelrant,  and  Gia- 
cbetto  di  Berckem,  and  the  rest  of  those  not  par- 
ticularly here  characterised,  were  of  somewhat  less 
note;  there  are  however  extant  some  madrigals  of 
Severin  Comot  and  Giaches  de  Waert,  which  shew 
them  to  have  been  eminently  skilled  in  their  pro« 
fession. 

From  the  foregoing  deduction  of  the  progress  of 


Orlando  de  Lasso. 

music,  it  appears  that  the  Flemings,  more  than  any 
people  in  Europe,  had  contributed  to  bring  it  to  a 
standard  of  purity  and  elegance ;  and  that  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Low 
Countries  abounded  with  professors  of  the  science, 
who  in  the  art  of  practical  composition  seem  to  have 
exceeded  the  Italians  themselves.  The  reason  of 
this  may  be,  that  in  consequence  of  the  precepts 
which  Franchinus  had  delivered,  the  latter,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Roman  pk>nti£r8,  were  employed 
in  the  forming  of  a  new  style  for  the  church  service. 
It  had  been  discovered  that  the  clergy,  and  indeed 
the  laity,  were  grown  tired  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
Cantus  Gregorianus,  and  were  desirous  of  introducing 
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into  the  service  a  kind  of  music  affording  greater 
variety,  and  better  calculated  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  hearers.  Leo  X.  who  was  so  fond  of  mnsic 
that  the  love  of  it  is  reckoned  in  the  number  of  his 
failings,  was  the  first  pope  that  endeavoured  at  this 
Ireformation ;  and  he  had  carried  it  so  far>  that  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  the  year  1562,  took  the  state  of 
church-music  into  consideration,  and,  to  prevent  the 
farther  abuse  of  it,  made  a  decree  against  Curious 
singing,*  which  however  had  not  its  effect  till  about 
the  close  of  that  century,  when  Palestrina  introduced 
into  the  church  that  noble  and  majestic  style  which 
has  rendered  him  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding 
ages.  After  this  the  Italian  masters  fell  in  with  the 
practice  of  the  Flemings  in  the  composition  of 
madrigab  and  other  forms  of  vocal  harmony,  in 
which  a  latitude  was  given  to  all  the  powers  of 
invention,  and  in  the  exercise  whereof  it  must  be 
owned  they  discovered  a  wonderful  degree  of  skill 
and  judgment 

While  these  improvements  were  making  abroad, 
it  seems  that  in  England  also  the  science  had  made 
very  considerable  advances.  It  is  true  that  from  the 
time  of  John  of  Dunstable,  who  Hved  about  the  year 
1450,  to  Tavemer,  who  flourished  almost  a  century 
after,  the  musical  offices  for  the  church  discover  very 
little  of  that  skill  and  invention  which  recommend 
those  works  of  the  old  Symphonetse  contained  in  the 
Dodecachordon  of  Glareanus;  but  whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  affection  which  it  is  known  Henry 
Vin.  bore  to  music,  or  to  that  propensity  in  the 
people  of  this  nation  to  encourage  it,  which  made 
Erasmus  say  that  the  English  challenge  the  pre- 
rogative of  having  the  most  handsome  women,  and 
of  being  '  most  accomplished  in  the  skill  of  music  of 
*  any  people ;  *  it  is  certain  that  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  produced  in  England  a  race  of 
musicians  not  inferior  to  the  best  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  to  this  truth  Morley,  in  pag.  151  of  his 
Introduction,  speaking  of  Parefax,  Tavemer,  Shep- 
hard,  Mundie,  and  others,  has  borne  his  testimony. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Morley  noihing  like  chrono- 
logical order  is  observed,  but  in  the  foUowing  account 
of  some  of  the  persons  mentioned,  and  of  others 
omitted  by  him,  the  best  arrangement  is  made  of 
them  that  the  scanty  materials  for  that  purpose  would 
allow  of.    To  begin  with  ComisL 

WiLUAM  Cornish  lived  about  the  year  1500; 
bishop  Tanner  has  an  article  for  him,  wherein  he 
mentions  that  some  of  his  musical  compositions  are 
to  be  found  in  a  manuscript  collection  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Ralph  Thoresby,  and  mentioned  by  him 
in  his  History  of  Leeds^  pag.  517.  That  manuscript 
has  been  searched,  and  it  appearing  that  there  were 

*  This  decree,  which  was  made  for  oorreodng  abnsef  in  the  celehntkm 
of  the  man,  prohihlts,  among  other  things,  *  V  juo  delle  xnmiehe  nelle 
'  chiese  eon  mtotnra  di  canto,  o'  raono  laseivo,  tutte  le  attioni  seoolari, 
'  colloqnii  profuii,  ttrepiti,  giidori.'  i.  e.  The  ose  of  music  in  churchea 
mixed  with  laadrioas  soiurs,  all  lecnlar  actions,  profane  speeches,  noises 
and  screeches.  Hist,  del  ConciL  Trident,  di  Pletro  Soare.  Londra  1619, 
peg*  559.  \ 

rineeuMo  Rugb  am  tminttU  mvuMan  q/  the  rimteenfh  eewtury,  and 
Mauiro  ii  Capella  dot  Duomo  da  Pistoria,  eompoied  and  publuked  ffi 
rmiceiu  1574,  eerlain  of  th€  Ptahiu  forjhe  voice$,  and  ma$Mt$  /br  sto 
9oioe$,wilhmnoieinih9m4  qf  taek,  "  tkat  tkey  wrt  conformabU  to  the 
dtene  ttf  the  Sacred  CouneU  of  Trtnif*  andin  tht  preface  k«  reUOet,  thai 
kit  patron  Cardinal  Boromeo  had  willed  kim  to  obeerve  the  »0me  at  a  rule 
immeeeeeti 


two  of  the  name,  an  elder  and  a  younger,  it  is  un- 
certain which  of  them  was  the  author  of  the  treatise 
between  Trowthe  and  Enformacion,  mentioned  by 
Tanner  to  have  been  printed  among  the  works  of 
Skelton,  and  which  has  this  title : — 

In  the  Fleete  made  by  me  William  Corntihe,  otherwife  called 
Nyflteweu^  chapelman  with  the  moft  famofe  and  noble  Jung  Henry 
the  VII.  his  reyne  the  xix  yere  the  moneth  of  July.  A  treadle 
betwene  Trouth  and  Inibrmadon  \ 

But  as  the  poem,  for  such  it  is,  contains  a  parable 
abounding  with  allusions  to  music  and  musical  in- 
struments, and  is  in  many  respects  a  curiosity,  that 
part  of  it  is  here  inserted.  It  seems  to  be  a  com- 
plaint of  Oomish  himself  against  one  that  had  falsely 
accused  him,  who  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Informadon,  as  Oomish  is  by  that  of  Musicke. 

A  parable  betwen  Inibrmadon  and  Mufike. 

The  examples. 
Mufike  in  his  melody  requireth  true  foundes, 
Who  fetteth  a  (bng  fliould  geue  him  to  armony  { 
Who  kepeth  true  his  tuenes  may  not  pafle  his  fonds. 
His  alteradons  and  proladons  muft  be  pricked  treuly, 
For  mufike  u  trew  though  minftrels  maketh  mayiby. 
The  haiper  careth  nothing  but  reward  for  his  (bng, 
Merily  ioundith  his  mouth  when  hit  tong  goth  all  of  wrong. 

The  Har^, 
A  Harpe  geueth  (bunde  as  it  is  (ette, 
The  harper  may  wreft  it  untunablye, 
Yf  he  play  wrong  good  tunes  he  doth  lette. 
Or  by  my^nyng  the  Tery  trew  armonye  \ 
A  harpe  well  plavde  on  ihewyth  fwete  melody, 
A  harper  with  hit  wreft  may  tune  the  liarpe  wrong, 
Myftuning  of  an  inftrument  ihal  hurt  a  true  fonge. 

A  fonge  that  is  trewe  and  fill  of  fwetnes, 
May  be  euyU  fonge  and  tunyd  amyfe, 
The  fonge  of  hymfelfe  yet  neuer  the  les 
Is  true  and  tunable,  and  fyng  it  as  it  is : 
Then  blame  not  the  fong,  but  marke  wel  this, 
He  tliat  hath  fpit  at  another  man*s  fonge, 
WiU  do  what  he  can  to  haue  it  fonge  wronge. 

ACUtricorde, 

The  daricorde  hath  a  tunely  kynde. 
As  the  wyre  is  wrefted  hye  and  lowe. 
So  it  tnenyth  to  the  players  mynde. 
For  as  it  is  wrefted  fo  muft  it  nedes  ihowe, 
As  by  this  refbn  ye  nuy  weU  itnow, 
Any  inftrument  myftunyd  ihall  hurt  a  trew  Ibng, 
Yet  blame  not  the  daricord  the  wrcfter  doth  wrong. 

Alrmm^* 
A  trompct  Uowea  bye  with  to  hard  a  blaft, 
Shal  cauie  him  to  Tary  from  the  tunable  kynde. 
But  he  that  bloweth  to  hard  muft  fuage  at  the  laft, 
And  fiiyne  to  h^  lower  ^nth  a  temperate  wynde, 
And  then  the  trompet  the  true  tune  ihall  fynde, 
For  an  inibrument  over  wynded  is  tuned  wrongs 
Blame  none  but  the  blower,  on  him  it  is  longe« 

7rM  Cotmfelt. 
Who  plaieth  on  the  harpe  he  ihonld  pUy  Crew, 
Who  fyngeth  a  fonge,  let  his  voice  be  tunable, 
Who  wrefteth  the  daricorde  myftunyng  efchewy 
Who  bloweth  a  trompet  let  his  wind  be  mefuraUe^ 
For  infbroments  in  them  felf  be  ferme  and  (bble. 
And  of  trouth,  wold  trouth  to  every  manes  fonge. 
Tune  them  then  truly  fiw  in  them  is  no  wrongi. 
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Cokm-s  0/ MmJ^. 
la  Mofike  I  haTe  leaned  iiij  colcnirs,  is  this, 
Blake,  ftil  blake,  neite,*  and  in  lykewife  redde, 
By  thefe  colours  manv  fubdll  alteraciont  ther  is, 
That  wil  begile  one  tho  in  cuniag  he  be  wel  fped, 
With  a  prike  of  Indidott  from  a  body  that  it  dede, 
He  Aal  try  fo  hit  nonbcc  with  fwvtoet  of  hit  fimg. 
That  the  ear  Aal  be  pkafed^  aad  yet  he  al  wrong. 

Th  PraOtfer, 

I  pore  man,  unable  of  thit  feience  to  fkyll, 
Save  litel  pradile  I  have  by  experience, 
I  mean  but  trouth  and  of  good  will, 
To  remembre  the  doers  that  ufeth  fuch  ofienc6> 
Not  one  ible,  but  generally  in  fentence. 
By  cau(e  I  can  (kyll  of  a  little  fonge. 
To  try  the  true  corde  to  be  knowen  from  the  wrong. 

Treutb. 
Yet  trouth  wat  not  drownde  ne  (ankei 
But  ftiU  dyd  fleets  aboue  the  water, 
Infbrmadon  had  played  him  fuch  a  pranke, 
That  with  power  the  pore  had  lofl  his  mater, 
Bycaufe  that  trouthe  began  to  dater, 
Informadon  hath  taught  hym  to  Co\(e  his  fbnge, 
Padent  parfbrcei  content  you  with  wronge. 

Tnab, 
I  affiiyde  thdt  tunet  me  thought  them  not  fwete,    ' 
The  Concordes  were  nothynge  muficall, 
I  called  Maflert  of  Mufike  -f*  cnnyng  and  difcrete ; 
And  the  firft  prynciple,  whoie  name  wat  Tuballe, 
Cuido  Boice,  John  de  Murris,  Vitrvaco  and  them  al, 
I  prayed  them  of  helpe  of  this  combrous  fonge, 
Priked  with  force  and  lettred  with  wronge» 

TtMi  Aitfatert, 
ThcY  iayd  I  wat  horce  I  might  not  fyngci 
My  voice  it  to  pore  It  it  not  awdyble, 
Informacion  it  Co  curyout  in  hit  chauntynge, 
That  to  here  the  trew  plainfong,  it  it  not  poiible : 
Hu  propordont  be  fo  hard  with  fo  highe  a  quatrible. 
And  the  playn  fong  in  the  margyn  fo  craftely  bound, 
That  the  true  tunet  of  Tuball  cannot  have  the  right  fbunde. 

ThaJke. 
Well  quod  truethy  yet  ones  I  truft  verely, 
To  have  my  voyce  and  fynge  agavne, 
And  to  flete  out  trueth  and  claniy  truly, 
And  ete  fuger  candy  adaye  or  twayne, 
And  then  to  the  defke  to  fynge  true  and  playn, 
Informadon  ihal  not  alwaye  entune  hyt  fong, 
My  parts  ihal  be  true  when  hit  countrenert  ftidl  be  wrong. 

ItifirmacioM, 
Infbrmadon  hym  enbolded  of  the  monaoorde, 
From  confonaunti  to  concordet  he  mufyd  hit  mayffay, 
I  aflayde  the  muiVke  both  knyght  and  lord, 
But  none  would  (pekc,  the  founde  bord  wat  to  hye. 
Then  kept  I  the  plain  keyet  the  marred  al  my  mdody, 
Enfomudon  drave  a  crotchet  that  pail  al  my  ibng 
With  propordon  parfbrce  dreuen  on  to  longe 

Dialoptt, 
Suflierance  came  in  to  fyng  a  parte. 
Go  to,  quod  trouth,  I  pra^  you  begyne. 
Nay  foft  quod  he,  the  giie  of  my  parte 
It  to  refl  a  long  leil  or  I  fet  in. 
Nay  by  long  rdlyng  ye  ihal  nothing  wynae, 
For  infbrmadon  it  fb  craf^  and  fo  hye  in  hit  fbnge, 
That  yf  ye  fal  to  refting  in  fayth  it  will  be  wrong. 

*  This  passage  should  be  red,  blake  fbl,  blake  voide,  fte.  for  the  reason 
given  pag.  SSt  of  this  work. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  suoosedfaic  musicians  to  Hohreehth, 
Okenhefan,  lodoous  Piatensis,  and  others  of  the  Flemish  schod,  had  the 
appellation  of  Master,  and  hence  the  term  Master  of  Mode,  whieh  till 
lately  was  the  dailgnatlon  of  a  prsctical  musician.  This  denomination 
seems  to  have  been  first  given  them  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 


Trtwttb. 

Infbnnadon  wil  teche  a  dodor  hit  game, 
From  fuperacute  to  the  noble  dyapafbn, 
I  afayd  to  acute,  and  when  I  came 
Enformadon  was  mete  fbr  a  noble  dyateflaron. 
He  (bng  by  a  Pothome  |  that  hath  two  Icyndet  in  one, 
With  many  fubtd  femetanes  moft  met  fbr  thit  (bng, 
P^Kience  parfbrce,  content  yon  with  wronge* 

THmeb, 

I  kepe  be  rounde  and  he  be  fqoare. 
The  one  it  bemole,  and  the  other  beqoare. 
If  I  myght  make  tryall  at  I  could  and  dare, 
I  fhould  fhow  why  thefe  \)  kvadt  do  vaiye. 
But  God  knowyth  al,  fo  doth  not  kyng  lunj. 
For  yf  he  dydde  than  chaunge  fhold  thit  iiij  fong, 
Pytye  fbr  patience,  and  confdence  fbr  wronge. 
Neuyflwhete  Parabolam. 

The  younger  ComiBh  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
muBician.  Two  songs  of  his  composition  in  the 
Thoresby  manuscript  above-mentioned,  are  inserted 
in  the  next  sncceedmg  book  of  this  work. 

John  Tavbbnbb,  mentioned  ly  Morley  in  his 
Catalogue,  and  also  in  his  Introduction,  pag.  151> 
and  elsewhere,  was  organist  of  Boston  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  of  Cardinal,  now  Christ-Church  college, 
in  Oxford.  It  seems  that  he,  together  with  John 
Frith  the  martyr,  and  sundry  other  persons,  who  left 
Cambridge  with  a  view  to  preferment  in  this,  which 
was  Wolsey's  new-founded  college,  held  frequent  conr 
versations  upon  the  abuses  of  religion  which  at  that 
time  had  crept  into  the  church ;  in  short,  they  were 
Lutherans.  And  this  being  discovered,  they  were 
accused  of  heresy,  and  imprisoned  in  a  deep  cave 
under  the  college,  used  for  the  keeping  of  salt-fish, 
the  stench  whereof  occasioned  the  dea&  of  some  of 
them.  John  Fryer,  one  of  these  unfortunate  persons, 
was  committed  prisoner  to  the  master  of  the  Savoy, 
where,  as  Wood  says^  '  he  did  much  solace  himself 
'  with  playing  on  the  lute,  having  good  skill  in 
'music,  for  which  reason  a  friend  of  his  would 
'  needs  commend  him  to  the  master ;  but  the  master 
'  answered,  "  take  heed,  for  he  that  playeth  is  a  devil, 
*'  because  he  is  departed  from  the  Catholic  fUth." ' 
He  was  however  set  at  liberty,  became  a  physician, 
and  died  a  natural  death  at  London.  §  Frith  had  not 
so  good  fortune;  he  was  convicted  of  heresy,  and  burnt 
in  Smithfield,  together  with  one  Andrew  Hewet,  in 
1533.11 

Tavemer  had  not  gone  such  lengths  as  Frith,  Clerke, 
and  some  others  of  the  fratermty  ;  the  suspicions 
against  him  were  founded  merely  on  his  having  hid 
some  heretical  books  of  the  latter  under  the  boards  of 
the  school  where  he  taught,  for  which  reason,  and 
because  of  his  eminence  in  his  faculty,  the  cardinal 
excused  him,  saying  he  was  but  a  musician,  and  so  he 
escaped.^ 

century,  fbr  In  the  middle  of  it,  when  Glaxeanna  wrote,  they  were  temed 
Phonatci  and  8ymphonet«,  Here  they  are  called  Maaten  of  Mutic; 
and  Ouicetardinl,  m  the  postage  lately  dted  fjrom  him,  ttylet  the 
mutidani  of  Flanders  *  Maestri  della  Muiica.' 

}  i.  €.  Apotoks,  the  residue  of  three  lesqufoctave  tones,  after  subtract- 
ing the  diatessaron,  ccmsisting  of  two  such  tones,  and  the  Pythagwean 
llmma.    See  pag.  %5  ot  this  work. 

f  Athen.  Ozon.  toL  II.  pag.  124,  Fasti,  anno  16SS. 

I  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  toI.  II.  pag.  804,  et  seq. 

f  Fuller's  Church  mstory,  Cent.  XVI.  Book  V.  w.  (171.) 
mistakes  the  Christian  name  of  Tavemer,  calling  him  Rkhaxd. 
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St» 


O       Splen  -   dor    glo    -    •    ri  -  e 


I-nut-  goSab-atan    -    ti-n         De-i 


P 


O         Splen   -   dor    glo    •    ri   •  as  et         I  -  ma  -  go  Substan   -   ti  •  n         De-i    Pa-tris 


m 


m 


v  'rrr    \ 


Je     -     sa  Chris 


te 


-|y    1^    gJ>       fiJJ    KM    [.- 


ni-ce  e  -Jus   -   dem       fi 


^m 


*nt 


=«: 


I 


Pa-triB    omni-po-ten    -  tis,  Je     -     sa  Chris 


.    .    omni'po-ten  -  tis,  Je  -   sa      Chris  -  te 


n    -  ni-ce  e    -   jus     -     dem  fi  -   li   di  - 


-leo    -    te 


to  -  ti    -     -    us 


bo    -  ni        fons  vi 


ve,        Be  -  demp-tor  miin  . 


ser  -  ya    -       -    tor  et    De-us     nos      -     ter  Sal 


di       ser  -  va    -    tor  et  De-us  noe-ter     Sal 


Dr.  Ward,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors, 
has  brought  forward  to  view  a  man  of  the  name  of 
John  Tavemer,  who  it  seems  was  chosen  mnsic  pro- 
fessor in  the  year  1610 ;  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  confusion  between  these  two  persons,  who 
had  the  same  christian  and  surname,  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other ;  and  especially  as  Ward  has 
said  but  very  little  of  the  former  of  them,  and  in 
speaking  of  him  has  made  use  of  an  expression  that 
oftener  implies  contempt  than  respect,  'There  was 
*  one  John  Tavemer  of  Boston,  <fec.' 

The  truth  Is,  that  this  person  is  he  whom  all  men 
mean  when  they  speak  of  Tavemer  the  musician ; 
and  as  to  the  professor,  he  was  the  son  of  the  famous 
Richard  Tavemer,*  who  in  the  year  1639,  published 

*  In  the  year  I55t  this  Bicbard  TaTerner,  though  a  layman,  there 
being  then  a  scarcity  of  preachers,  obtained  of  Edward  VI.  Ucence  to 
preach  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  and  preached  before  the  king  at 
court,  wearhiff  a  velTet  bonnet,  a  damask  sown,  and  a  gold  chain ;  and 
in  the  reign  of  queen  SUzabeth,  being  then  high-sheriiT  of  the  county  of 
Oxford,  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit  at  St.  Mair's,  then  of  stone,  with  a 
sword  and  a  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  and  made  a  sermon  to  the 
■ehoiars,  whuh  had  this  hopefbl  beginning, '  Arriving  at  the  mount  of 
'  St.  ICary's  in  the  stoney  stage,  where  I  now  stand,  I  have  brought  you 
'  some  biscuits  baked  in  the  OTen  of  duolty,  careftiUy  conserred  fbr  the 


ve. 
John  Tayubneb. 

a  new  edition  of  what  is  called  Matthew's  Bible,  with 
corrections  and  alterations  of  his  own;  but  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  doctor's  account  of  him  that  he 
had  any  better  claim  to  the  office  of  music  professor 
than  a  testimonial  from  the  university  of  Oxford, 
where  he  had  studied,  purporting  that  he  was  '  in  his 
'  religion  very  sound,  a  due  and  diligent  frequenter 
'of  prayers  and  sermons,  and  in  his  conversation 
'very  civil  and  honest,'  with  this  general  recom- 
mendation respecting  his  proficiency  in  music, '  that 
'  he  had  taken  two  degrees  in  that  and  other  good 
'arts.' 

Robert  Fairfax,  of  the  Yorkshire  family  of  that 
name,  was  a  doctor  in  music  of  Cambridge,  and  was 
incorporated  of  Oxford  in  the  year  1511.  Bishop 
Tanner  says  he  was  of  Bayford  in  the  coimty  of 

'chickens  of  the  church,  the  sparrows  of  the  spirit,  and  the  sweet 
'swallows  of  salvation.'  The  story  is  told  by  Wood,  and  repeated  by 
Dr.  Ward,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors,  with  an  mtimation 
that  such  flowers  of  wit  and  eloquence  were  then  in  vogue.  But  the 
state  of  literature  was  not  eren  then  so  very  low  as  to  aflbrd  an  excuse 
for  such  nonsense,  or  to  induce  the  readers  of  it  to  believe  that  Mr, 
SheriflT  Tavemer  oouki  be  any  other  than  a  very  shallow  and  conceited 
old  gentleman. 
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Hertford,  and  that  he  died  at  St  Alban's,  which  is 
rery  probable,  for  he  was  either  organist  or  chanter 
of  the  abbey  chnrch  there,  and  lies  buried  therein. 
Hia  coai-armonr  is  depicted  over  the  place  of  his 


interment,  but  has  long  been  hid  by  the  seat  of  the 
mayor  of  that  town  *  8(»ne  of  his  compositions,  and 
the  following  among  the  rest,  are  in  the  manuscript 
of  Mr.  Thoresby  above-mentioned : — 


A     -     VEBcun  -  me   e-ter    -    ni-U  -  ds,  Fi  -li-a  cle  -  men-tis   -   a 


YE  8am  .me      e  -  ter-nl-ta  -  tis,    Fi     -     li-a    <je  -  men-tis  -   si 


Sam  -  me  ve-ii  -  ta  -  tis 


Ma    -    ter         pi  -  is     -     si -ma,. 
-      ma      Sam   -    me     ve-rl  -  ta        -  -  -  -        tis  Ma-ter      pi  -  i»  -   si  -  ma,. 


Sum    -    me  ve-ri  -  ta- tis     Ma-ter      pi  -  is 


Sim-  me  bo-ni  -  ta-  tis      spon  -  sa       be^nig-ms     -     si-ma,       Samae  tii 


•    .     Sam  -  me   bo-ni  -  ta-  tis  .   .  .      spon  -   sa    be  -  nig-nis-si  -  ma,        Sam  -  me  tii     -    ni  -  ta 


^^^     ^   :|^-|^_J-U| 


Sam  -    me  bo  -ni  -  ta  -  tis 


spon-sa       be  -  nig  •  nis-si 


Sam  -me  tri  - 


/7\ 


-    ni  -  ta  <    tis    aa  -dl 


'^=^^.     ni-ta  -    tb 


an  -  oil   -    la 


ni  .  tb-si 


John  Mason,  in  Morley's  Catalogne  called  Sir 
John  Mason,  as  being  in  orders,f  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  music  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1608,  as 
appears  by  the  Fasti  Oxon.  of  Wood,  who  adds  that 
he  was  much  in  esteem  for  his  profession.  He  was  a 
prebendary,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  chnrch 
of  Hereford,  and  died  in  1547. 

•  In  the  ThoTMby  MS.  it  b  the  seat  of  the  mayoreta. 

t  The  cuitom  of  pietxlng  the  addition  of  Sir  to  the  Chiittien-name  of 
s  clergyman  was  formerly  oiual  in  this  country.  Fuller,  in  hit  Church 
Hiatory,  book  VI.  enumerates  scTen  ^hauntries,  part  of  a  much  larger 
number,  in  the  old  cathedral  ef  St.  Paul  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  VI. 
with  the  names  of  the  then  inoumbenu,  most  of  whom  have  the  addition 
of  Sir,  upon  which  he  remarks,  and  gives  this  reason  why  there  were 
formerly  more  Sirs  than  Knights, '  Such  priests  as  have  the  addition  of  Sir 

*  before  their  Christian-name  were  men  not  graduated  in  the  university, 

*  being  in  orders,  but  not  in  degrees ;  whilst  others  entituled  Masters  had 

*  commenced  in  the  arts.* 

This  ancient  usage  Is  alluded  to  in  the  following  hnmorous  catch  :— 

*  Now  I  am  married.  Sir  John  111  not  curse, 

*  He  joined  us  together  for  better  for  worse } 

*  Bat  if  I  were  sincde,  I  do  tell  j<n  plain, 

*  l*d  be  well  advia'd  e'er  I  married  again.' 


ma. 
Doctor  Fatkfax. 

CHAP.  LXXVI. 

John  Dtgon,  as  appears  by  a  composition  of  his 
here  inserted,  was  Prior  of  St  Austin's  in  Canterbury, 
and  a  very  skUfol  musician.  In  the  catalogue  of 
the  abbats  of  the  monastery  of  8t  Augustine,  in 
Dr,  Battely's  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  part  II. 
page  160,  John  Dygon  is  the  sixty-eighth  in  num- 
ber. It  seems  he  was  raised  to  this  dignity  from 
thait  of  prior,  for  many  instances  of  the  kind  occur  in 
that  list ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  brethren 
of  the  monastery  were  of  the  Benedictine  order. 
According  to  Dr.  Battely,  Dygon  was  elected  abbat 
anno  1497,  and  died  in  1509.  In  the  Fasti  Oxon.  it 
is  said  that  John  Dygon,  a  Benedictine  monk,  wbb 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  music,  anno 
1512.    This  account  agrees  but  ill  with  that  given 
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of  Dygon  of  Canterbury,  and  yet  the  coincidence  in  hardly  admit  of  a  supposition  bnt  that  the  persons 
both,  of  80  many  particnlars  as  a  christian  and  sur-  severally  spoken  of  were  one  and  the  same.  The  fol- 
name,  and  a  religious  and  secular  profession,  will     lowing  Motet  is  the  composition  above  referred  to : — 


M  t 

^  _^m  -i 

p.  ^ 

_       y 

•^      » 

,,— ^ 

• 

li  r   1  M  f'= 

-^-^r  r\r'ir  r  r 

"    -  r  \r  r  ^  r 

t-y  r  1"  1- 

V 

a  -  do 

J 

- 

-1- 

1^  U  L 

=^=^ 

nem              qua     - 

1  „     J     n-^ 

re  DOD  aer  •  va   -   bant  pe  - 

mr 1 =—^ 

^S 

nem 

qua 

r    ^  oi  1  #j  ^!— p'    J  ^  1- 

re    non    .    eer  -  va    - 

-  d      . 

o 

. 

-n 

nem 

1 — 

qna 

-  re    .    .  Don    aer 

4 2 

-     va  -  bant, 

qua   -   re, 

: ^ ^ 

qua     -     re 

Quod      e  -  nim  vi 


vit,  vi-vit        De  -  o, 
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WiLUAM  Ghslle  was  admitted  at  Oxford  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  in  music  19th  July,  1526.  He  was 
a  secular  chaplain,  a  prebendary,  and  precentor  of 
Hereford  cathedraL  Bishop  Tanner  mentions  two 
tracts  of  his  writing,  the  one  intitled  Musicas  Practice 
Compendium,  ihe  other  De  Proportionibus  Musicis. 

John  Guinihsth  was  a  native  of  Wales,  of  very 
poor  parentage,  but  supported  in  his  studies  b^  some 
beneficent  clergyman,  who  allowed  him  an  exhibition. 
In  the  year  1531,  being  then  a  secular  priest,  and 
having  spent  twenty  years  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  music,  and  composed  the  responses  for  the  whole 
year  in  divisionnsong,  and  many  masses  and  antiphons 
for  the  use  of  the  church,  he  supplicated  for  the 
degree  of  doctor,  and  obtained  it  upon  payment  of 
twenty-pence,  and  in  1533  was  presented  to  the 


e  -  nim  vi  -  vit,  vi       -  -      vit  De    -     o. 

John  Digon,  Psiob  op  Saimt  AustoKs,  CAHnaBimr. 

rectory  of  St  Peter  in  West  Chepe.*  Her  wrote 
'  A  Declaration  of  the  State  wherein  Heretics  do  lead 
'  their  Lives,'  and  other  controversial  tracts  mentioned 
by  Wood  and  Tanner. 

John  Shephard  studied  at  Oxford  twenty  years, 
and  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree.  In  1554  he  sup-i 
plicated  for  that  of  doctor,  but  it  does  not  appear  by 
the  registers  that  he  obtained  it  Some  of  his  com- 
positions are  extant  in  a  book  intitled  '  Momyng  and 
'  Evenying  prayer  and  Communion,  fet  forthe  in  foure 
'partes,  to  be  fong  in  churches,  both  for  men  and 

*  children,  wyth  dyvers  other  godly  prayers  and  An- 
'  thems,  of  fundry  mens  doynges.    Imprmted  at  London 

*  by  John  Day,  dwelling  over  AlderT-gate,  beneath 
'Saint  Martins,  1565;'  others  in  manuscript  are 
among  the  archives  in  the  music-school  at  Oxford.f 


STEV'N  first 


af  -  ter  Christ       for     God*8         word  his  blood 


spent      era  - 


STEV'N         first       «f  -  ter  Christ 


God's 


word   his    blood      spent 


STEVN 


first 


«f  -  ter  Christ         for    God's     word 


his     blood 


^nt 


*■  Vide  Athen.  Oxon.  voL  I.  col.  102.  Fasti,  tab  anno  1531. 

t  Tbe  mutic  school  at  Oxford  is  the  repository  of  s  great  number  of 
books  containing  oompoeltions  of  various  kinds,  many  of  them  of  great 
antiquity.  That  they  are  deposited  in  the  music  school  rather  than  in  the 
Bodleian  or  other  libraries  of  the  university,  will  be  presently  accounted 
for;  but  first  it  must  be  mentioned  that  one  William  Forrest,  a  priest  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  well  skilled  in  music  and  poetry,  had  made  a 
copUma  collection  of  the  beat  compositions  then  extant,  and  amouR  them 


many  of  John  Tavemer  of  Boston,  Marbeck  of  Wlndaor,  Dr.  Falrlk^  tbe 
above-named  Shephard,  and  many  othen.  These  came  to  the  hands  of 
William  Heather  or  Heyther,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal  chiqpd, 
and  who  in  1622  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  mutic  This 
person,  who  died  In  1627,  founded  the  music  lecture  at  Oxford,  and  Ibr 
the  use  of  the  professor,  who  wat  reauired  to  read  It  in  the  music  sdiool, 
made  a  donation  of  the  above  coUeetton,  together  with  hit  own  additiou 
thereto. 
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<■    mente,     Yeld  -  ing    Ua    loal    to      God,         pny-ing   him 


to 


fbr      -     geve      bis 


mente,      Yeld  -  ing    his     soul 
rrr 


to    Qod,        pray- ing  him    to 

-^a 0 tf» .r- O^ 


geve 


-  mente, 


Teld     -     ing    his     soul     to    God,        pray  -  ing  him    to  .    .  for-geve 


his  e    -      -    ne  -  mies'         ma     -     lioe,  blind  ig 


his  e    -      -    ne  -  mies'         ma     -     lioe,  blind    ig 


no-  ranee, 


and   miB 


no-rance,  and  mis -be  -  lere,  .    • 


and       mis  -  be 


leve,      not     re  -  gard     -    inghis  own 


be    -      -     leve, 


not    re    -    gard 


not     re  -  gard      -      ing     his  own        gre-voas    tor   -    ments 


ing         his         own       gre-vous   tor     -     ments    pre  -    - 


sent, 


but  their      pn-nishment       to        come,     which      ne    -    ver should  re     -    lent; 


lent;  and    fbr     his    con  -  stant     faithe    and     fer    -    vent       oha      -        ri     -     tie,      From      earth 


lent; 


and         for     his  eon     -     stant  faithe  and    fer -vent    oha  -  ri  -  tie. 


From 


If  r  ^ . J-^J  J  ■  J 1-^ 


his  oon-stantfaithe  and  fer -Tent  oha  -   ri     -    tie, 


in 


Heay*n    .      .        Christ     his    glo   -    ri      -      oos    Ma 


earth     saw    in  Heav*n  Christ  his     glo    -    ri  -  ous    Ma     -    Jes 


saw    fai  Heav*n  Christ  his         glo      -     ri-oos      Ma- jes 


jes   -    tie. 

/7\ 


tie. 


tie. 
JoHv  Shepbasd. 
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John  Bsdford  wai  organist  and  almoner  of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and,  in 
virtue  of  the  latter  office,  master  of  the  boys  there. 
Tnsser,  the  author  of  the  Five  hundred  Points  of 
Husbandry,  and  his  scholar,  gives  a  character  of  him 
in  the  following  stanza,  taken  from  his  life,  written 
by  himself  in  yerse  j — * 


By  friendihjp*!  lot  to  Paul's  I  got^ 
So  found  X  grace  a  certain  fpace 

Still  to  remaine 
With  Redfbrd  there,  the  like  no  where 
For  cunning  fuch  and  vertue  much. 
By  whom  Come  part  of  mufic*t  art 

So  did  I  gaine. 

John  Thornb,  a  contemporary  of  Bedford,  and 
who  has  also  a  place  in  Morley*s  Catalogue,  was  of 
York,  and  most  probably  organist  of  that  cathedraL 
The  following  motet  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his 
abilities  :^— 


ilt- 

-1 . ^ rr-^ 

_XJ_ 

^    ■  p    f    ^ 

_pcj. 

— ^    ^TrV 

1 

±—             •  r  i    - 

8TEL   -   LA      ooB 

P-J 

-   li      ez-tir-pa    - 

A — 

.     Tit 

''Ft- 

qa»    lao-ta-vit 

JLe  "  " — .  «i  "  \^  -  rn^-nrr"  -  r^.i^^]"  ^  -  "    f-r 

@ 

8TEL   -   LA  ood 

-     U             ex-tar-pa        . 

■  J    .- 

^Ftt- 

vit          qiUD       lao  - 

k 

STEli  -  LA  COB  .  U 

ez-tir-pa 

▼it, 

ex  -  tir  -  pa 

.    vit 

1  r  '^  L 

qua    lao-ta-vit 

Do  -  mi-num, 


qtUB    lao-ta-vitDo  -  mi-nam^         &or  -  da  peatamqoamplan.ta  -  rit,         Mor- 


-    ta-yit  Do-miniim,         qus       lao-ta-vit  Do  -  mi-num,  Mor-tiB   pestem  qoim  pUn-ta-yit,        Mor  -  tit 


Do-minnm,         quie   lao  -  U-vitDo-miDiim,  Mor    -   tte  pestemquamplanta     -        -     vit,  Mor  -  tis  peitom 


pes- tern  qoamplaota    -    vit,  primus  Parens  Ho 


miimm,  primns  Farens  Ho    • 


rens  ho    -    mi  -  nam, 


Ip    -    sa   Stel  -  lanancdig-ne    -    tor  side-ra  oampes-oe  -  re, 


mi    -   nmn,      Ip    -    sa  Stel-U  nunc  dig  -  ne    -    tor,  d-de-raoom-pes-oe -re,  ai-de-raoom' 


side-ra  compes-ce  -  re 


quo  -   rum  bel-la  plebem   oe    -      -    dunt  di  -  re  mor-tis  ol 


ra   oompes-oe-re  quo -rum  bel-la  plebem    oe 


•  pes  -ce  -re         quo  -  ram  bel-la  plebem  ce 

*  TuMer  had  related  In  the  itreoeding  tftaniaa  of  this  poem,  that  in  his 
tofencjr,  probably  when  he  was  about  seven  yean  old,  he  was  thrust  out 
of  ^  Ikther**  Cunily,  and  sent  to  song-sehool  at  waUingford  college, 
where  he  underwent  a  great  deal  of  hardship,  being  badly  clothed,  and 
aa  badly  IM,  and  that  while  he  was  there  he  was  impressed  by  rirtue  of 
^placard  or  warrant  issued  for  the  purpose  of  auppiying  the  cathedrals 
ofthis  kingdom  w|t^  hoyf«  au4  niade  to  senre  t)^  enolr  tai  soTeral  places. 


dunt     dl  •  re  mor-ds  ul  -  oe 


di  -  re  mor-tis 

He  adds,  that  at  length  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  to  at.  Paura, 
where  he  became  the  scholar  of  Redford,  as  in  the  st^msa  above-dted. 
Bishop  Tanner  says  that  afterwards,  Tia.,  anno  IMS,  he  went  to  KingV 
College  Cambridge,  which  he  might  do  when  he  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age  This  circumstance  ascertains  pretty  nearly  the  time  whea 
Bedford  UTed,  and  <Uet  it  to  the  latter  end  of  t^  reign  of  Heniy  VIU. 
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Krrrr"    -  f  r  r  ir  >  r  rrrrrfi^'  w-^^-^^-g— "  i «»— «,     -    i 

-     -   C6     -     - 

re,             di  -  re  mor  -  tis    ol  -  oe 

-^ — o =— .:!-  J  r^  V  J 

re. 

-^J    ^    H- 

0 

glo  -  ri    -    0 

-    sa 

-       J  J-^^T 

"Ii  r   1 — 
ff«i  ■  J  J— 

re,               cU  -  re  mor>tis    ol 
_      1    J    ,g     >/    1  J 1—3 

— r  '^        II 

oe  -  re. 

^=W 

0 

__£-I f*      1     ^ 

glo  -  ri    -    0 

.    .    a»  Stel-ls 

— -^e^F 3 1  ^   ,J    ^ 

di-re  mor- tie           ul-oe 

re. 

0 

glo  -  ri    -    o 

1               Ji 

•     M    Stel    - 

Stel  -  la    ma    -   ris  a        pes  -  te  suo-car   -  re        no 


ris  a      pes     -    te     saccor-re  no 


la        ma      -ris  a        pes  -  te   sao-cor   -   re       no 


bi^ 


-     bis,  An   ^  di 


bis.  An  -  di  1 


An  -  dinosnam  fi 


ni-hil  ne  -  gans        te    ho  -  no 


nosnam   Fi 


ns  ni-hil       ne  -gans        te      ho  -  no 


li  -  ns    ni-hil  ne   -    gans    te      ho    -    no    -    rat» 


^ 

"r-f^ 

—"-4- 

-_£1L_ 

l«= 

=^^ 

^  . 

-r-T^ 

-wr^i 

tfH^-^ 

-k4- 

da=, 

.    rat, 

mm    jO 

ni-hil 

ne 

1.. 

-gans 

M 

te 

ho- 

— 4- 

no    - 

lat. 

Sal 

-1—1 1 

-  yenos 

\ 1 

'    '  1 

Je      - 

=lsF 

- 

H 

SQ. 

/^      n 

sb 

-    rat, 

ni-hil 

ne  -  gans 

te 

— s-h 

ho 

-    no 

— ^ 

rat. 

j^ 

Sal 

=1= 

J — «». 

-  ve 

nos 

H 

Je 

^r=^ 

80. 

•^ 

ni-htt 

ne  -1 

irans 

^ 

te 

—2-4- 
ho   - 

no 

=ds 

1 1" 

rat. 

Sal 

-  ve 

nos 

—ft    liJ 

Je"^ 

Jin — H 
so. 

Pro  qni-bos  vir  -  go,  pro  qni-bns  vir 


Pro    qui^bus  rir 


go,  pro  qui -bus   vir 


go,        mater  te  o     -       -       -     rat»  ma 


go,  mater  te   o     -       -       -     rat»    mater  te 


• 

liH  -'."-f  "ifP-rr  rT"  rri 

:e  -  -  r  r  r  r  EH^^^^T  -=&^_n rr "  i"*  h 

moterte  o      > 

M    ,   1         J.,  o    1 

rat. 

—  o  J  ^,  1  c>    ,,     _-fiTricrrp-T| 

P»M  ^  Imff 

■  c>      |c 

.^ — ;.l5r|l 

-    terte    0 

-        rat, 

-^p^r-=— =^-^'  r  CU — 

-I— ^IXX 

z Ip- 

rat. 

1  1  .      . — 

(ehfj-Jf'.Jrr''^ 

^g_-^-^:jHji£"   .J'^r'iJi^    frf'^iij.JiH     wy 

^     o      - 

rat         ma. 

.terte   o       -        -        -        - 

• 

. 

raft. 

John  Tbobvk^  of  York. 
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GsoRoi  Ethbbidob,  in  Latin  Edrycos,  bom  at 
Thame  in  Oxfordshire,  was  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Ghristi 
college  in  Oxford,  anno  1534.  He  was  admitted  to 
a  degree  in  physic,  and,  being  excellently  skilled  in 
the  Greek  language,  was  appointed  Begins  professor 
thereof  in  that  university  about  the  year  1653 ;  but 
having  been  in  queen  Mary's  time  a  persecutor  of  the 
Protestants,*  he  was  by  her  successor  removed  from 
that  station,  after  which  he  betook  himself  to  the 
practice  of  physic  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  by  which, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  sons  of  gentlemen  of  his 
own  communion  (for  he  strictly  adhered  to  the 
Romish  persuasion^  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
music,  and  logic,  ne  acquired  considerable  wealth : 
one  oJP  his  pupils  was  William  Gilford,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Rheims.  He  was  an  excellent  poet, 
and  well  skilled  in  the  mathematics,  as  also  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  as  appeared  to  Anthony 
Wood  by  some  of  his  compositions,  which  it  is  pro- 
bable he  had  seen,  and  the  testimony  of  the  more 
ancient  writers.  Leland,  who  was  his  familiar  friend, 
thus  celebrates  his  memory  : 

Scripsisti  juvenis  multft  cum  laude  libellos, 

Quillegi  eximie  perplacuere  meo. 

And  Pits  sums  up  his  character  in  these  words : 
'Erat  peritus  mathematicus,  musicus  tum  vocalis, 
'tum  instrumentalis,  cum  primis  in  Anglia  confe- 
'  rendus,  testudine  tamen  et  lyra  pre  ceteris  delecta- 
'batur.  Po^ta  elegantissimus.  Versus  enim  Anglicos, 

*  Latinos,  Grsecos,  Haebreos  accuratissime  componere, 

*  et  ad  tactus  lyricos  concinnare  pertissime  solebat/ 

Richard  Edwards,  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  was 
a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxon,  and  re- 
ceived his  musical  education  under  George  Etheridge 
above-mentioned.  At  the  foundation  of  Christ  Church 
college  by  Henry  VIIL  in  1547,  he  was  made  senior 
student,  being  dien  twenty-four  years  of  age.  At 
the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  he  was  made 
a  gentleman  of  the  chapel  and  master  of  the  children. 
He  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  also  a  poet.  Put- 
tenham,  in  his  Art  of  English  Poesie,  pag.  5,  together 
with  the  earl  of  Oxford,  celebrates  '  Maister  Edwardes 
'  of  her  Majestys  chapel,*  for  comedy  and  interlude. 
A  particular  account  of  him  is  referred  to  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  this  work,  in  which  the  old  English 
poets  are  enumerated  and  characterised.  In  this 
place  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  musician  only,  and  in  that 
faculty  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  his  skill  in  many 
ve^  excellent  compositions. 

KoBBRT  Testwood,  of  Wiudsor,  and  John  Mar- 
BEOK  of  the  same  place,  a  man  to  whom  church-music 
is  greatlv  indebted,  he  being  the  original  composer  of 
the  music  to  the  cathedral  service  in  use  at  this  day, 
will  be  spoken  of  hereafter ;  at  present  it  may  suffice 
to  say,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  they  were 
boUi  condemned  to  the  stake  for  heresy,  that  the 
former  suffered,  and  the  latter  escaped  the  same  fate 
in  regard  of  his  great  merit  in  his  profession. 

Besides  the  several  English  musicians  above  enu- 
merated, there  were  many  of  great  eminence  of  whom 

■  He  auisted  at  the  degradatioii  of  Ridley  pzevioiu  to  the  execation 
of  the  lentence  on  him,  and  recommended  that  he  should  be  gagced,  to 
prerent  his  speaking  against  his  persecutors.  Fox's  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments, edit.  1641.  Tol.  III.  pag.  500.  Fox  calls  him  'one  Edrige,  the 
'  reader  then  of  the  Greek  lecture.* 


no  memorials  are  now  remaining,  save  those  few  of 
their  compositions  which  escaped  that  general  de- 
struction of  books  and  manuscripts  which  attended 
the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  and  are  now  pre- 
served in  the  libraries  of  cathedrals,  those  of  the  two 
universities,  the  colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester, 
and  the  British  Museum.!  '^^^  following  are  the 
names  of  famous  musicians' who  flourished  before  the 
Reformation,  and  have  not  a  place  in  Morley*s  Cata- 
logue printed  at  the  end  of  his  Introduction.  John 
Charde,  Richard  Ede,  Henry  Parker,  John  Norman, 
Edmund  Sheffield,  William  Newark,  Sheryngham, 
Hamshere,  Richard  Davy,  Edmund  Turges,  Sir 
Thomas  Phelyppis,  or  Philips,  Browne,  Gilbert 
Banister,  and  Heydingham. 

Morley's  Catalogue  may  be  supposed  to  contain 
the  names  of  the  principal  musicians  of  his  time,  and 
of  the  age  preceding ;  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  he  has  neither  in  that,  nor  in  any  other  part  of 
his  work,  taken  notice  of  our  king  Hbnrt  VIII.  as 
a  composer  of  music.  Erasmus  relates  that  he  com- 
posed offices  for  the  church;  bishop  Burnet  has 
vouched  his  authority  for  asserting  the  same ;  and 
there  is  an  anthem  of  his  for  four  voices,  *  0  Lord, 

*  the  maker  of  all  things,'  in  the  books  of  the  royal 
chapel,  and  in  the  collection  of  services  and  anthems 
lately  published  by  Dr.  Boyce,  which  every  judge  of 
music  must  allow  to  be  excellent.  It  is  true  that  in 
a  collection  of  church-music,  intitled  '  The  first  book  of 
'  selected  Church  Musick,  collected  by  John  Barnard, 
'  one  of  the  minor  canons  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
'St  Paul,'  and  published  in  the  year  1641,  this 
anthem  is  given  to  William  Mundy,  but  the  late 
Dr.  Al^rich,  after  taking  great  pains  to  ascertain  the 
author  of  it,  pronounced  it  to  be  a  genuine  com- 
position of  Henry  VIII.^  The  fact  is,  and  there  is 
additional  evidence  of  it  existing,  not  only  that 
Henry  understood  music,  but  that  he  was  deeply 
skilled  in  the  art  of  practical  composition ;  for  in  a 
collection  of  anthems,  motets,  and  other  church  offices, 
in  the  hand-writing  of  one  John  Baldwin,  of  the 
choir  of  Windsor,  a  very  good  composer  himself, 
which  appears  to  have  been  completed  in  the  year 
1591,  is  die  following  composition  for  three  voices, 
with  these  words, '  Henricus  Octavus,'  at  the  beginning, 
and  these,  '  Quod  Rex  Henricus  Octavus,*  at  the  end 
of  the  Cantus,  or  upper  part : — 

t  Bale,  who  was  a  wltneM  to  it,  gives  the  fbllowing  relation  of  the 
haToc  of  hookB  at  that  time,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put  :— 

'A  greate  nomhre  of  them  whych  purchased  those  supeistycroiue 
'  mansyons,  resenred  of  those  Ubrarye  hokes,  some  to  serve  theyr  takes, 

*  some  to  sooure  theyr  candelstyckes,  and  some  to  ruhbe  their  bootea. 

<  Some  they  soldo  to  the  grosseis  and  sope-sellers,  and  some  they  sent 
'  over  see  to  the  bokebynders,  not  in  small  nombre,  but  at  tymes  wh<rie 
'  shyppees  fhll,  to  the  wonderynge  of  the  foren  nacyons.  Tea  the 
'  unyversytees  of  thys  realrae  are  not  all  clere  in  this  detestable  fiwt. 
'  But  cursed  is  that  bellye  whyche  seketh  to  be  fodde  with  suohe  ungodly 
'  gaynes,  and  so  depelye  shameth  hys  natural  contreye.    I  knowe  » 

<  merchannt  man,  whyeb  shall  at  thys  tyme  be  namelesse,  that  boughte 
'  the  contentes  of  two  noble  lybraryes  for  xl.  shyllynges  pryce,  a  shame 

*  it  is  to  be  spoken.  Thys  stu£fo  hath  he  occupyed  in  the  stede  of  graye 
'  paper  by  the  spaee  of  more  than  these  x  yeares,  and  yet  he  hath  ston 

<  ynough  for  as  many  yeares  to  come.  A  prodygyuose  example  ia  this, 
'  and  to  be  abhorred  of  all  men  which  love  their  nacyon  as  they  shoulde 
'  do.'  Preface  to  The  laboryouse  Journey  &  Serche  of  Johan  Leylande 
for  Englande's  Antiquities,  with  declaiacyons  enlarged :  by  Johan  Bale, 
anno  1549. 

t  See  the  prefiuM  to  Divine  Harmony,  or  A  new  Collection  of  sele^ 
Anthems  used  at  her  Majesty's  Chappels  Royal,  Westminster  Abber, 
St.  Paul's,  Windsor,  both  Universities,  Eton,  and  most  Cathedrals  m 
her  Mtdestv's  Dominions,  octavo,  1712,  which  book,  through  an  anony- 
mous publication,  was  compiled  by  Dr.  William  Croft,  as  is  attested  \j 
an  intunate  friend  of  his,  a  reverend  and  worthy  clergyman  now  living. 
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And  though  sach  a  degree  of  skill  as  is  manifested 
in  the  above  composition,  may  seem  more  than  a  king 
can  well  be  supposed  to  have  possessed,  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  being  the  younger  of  two  brothers, 
and  his  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  therefore 
precarious,  he  was  intended  by  his  father  for  the 
church,  with  a  remote  view  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury ;  music  was  therefore  a  necessary  jmurt  of 
his  education.*  And  the  statutes  of  Tnmty 
College,  Cambridge,  founded  by  HenryYiILy  make 
part  of  the  examination  of  candidates  for  feUonh 
ships  to  be  '  Quid  in  Cantando  possintf  indeed,  aU 
members  were  supposed  capable  of  smging  apart 
in  choir  service. 

As  to  the  composition  above  given,  the  words  are 
taken  from  the  Canticum  Canticorum,  cap.  vii.  as 
rendered  by  the  vulgate  translation,  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  object  of  it  was  some  female  with 
whom  the  king  was  upon  terms  of  great  familiarity .f 

It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  afiPection  which  this 
prince  entertained  for  music  that  his  children  also 
arrived  at  great  proficiency  in  it.  Edward  VI. 
played  on  the  lute,  as  appears  from  that  expression 
m  Cardan's  account  of  him,  'Cheli  pulsabat,'  and 
indeed  from  his  own  Journal,  where  he  mentions  his 
playing  on  the  lute  to  Monsieur  le  Mareschal  St 
Andrd,  the  French  ambassador.  Mary  also  played 
on  the  lute  and  on  the  virginal,  as  appears  by  a 
letter  of  queen  Catherine  her  mother,  wherein  she 
exhorts  her  '  to  use  her  virginals  and  lute,  if  she  has 
'  any  : '  and  as  to  Elizabeth,  her  proficiency  on  the 
virginal  is  attested  by  Sir  James  Melvil,  who  himself 
had  once  an  opportunity  of  hearing  her  divert  herself 
at  that  instrument  This  afiPection  in  the  children  of 
Henry  VIIL  for  music  is  but  a  trivial  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  their  lives,  but  it  went  a  great  way 
in  determining  the  fate  of  choral  service  at  sevend 
periods  during  the  Reformation,  when  it  became  a 
matter  of  debate  whether  to  retain  or  reject  it,  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  deduction  of  particulars. 

The  clamours  against  choral  service,  arising  from 
the  negligent  manner  of  performing  it,  were  about 
this  time  very  great,  and  the  council  of  Trent  in 
their  deliberalions  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of 
abuses  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  had  passed 
some  resolutions  touching  church  music  that  »ftve 
weight  to  the  objections  of  its  enemies  :  as  the  Ke- 
formation  advanced  these  increased;  those  of  the 
clergy  who  fell  in  with  WicklifiPe's  notions  of  a 
reformation  were  for  rejecting  it  as  vain  and  un- 
edifying ;  the  thirty-two  commissioners  appointed  by 

*  It  hu  akMdy  been  remarked  that  a  competent  tkUl  in  miulc  waa 


andenthr  neceuary  bi  the  clerical  profeaaion :  to  the  eyidence  of  that 

' ded  tl     ■  "     •  _ 

^  .  Henry,  oontatnlng  a 

^yt,  John  StOl,  Mahop  of  Bath  and  WeUa,  in  150S.    *  Hia  1 


fact  formerlT  adduced  may  be  added  the  following  extract  firom  a  letter 
Arom  Sir  John  Harrington  to  prince  Henry,  containing  a  character  of 


breeding  ^ 
ok,  whien  i 


'  /torn  "hia  diOdhood  in  good  literature,  and  partly  in  musicki 
'  counted  In  thoee  daye  a  preparatiTC  to  divinitr ;  neither  could  anT  be 
' admitted  io pHmtam  Unuwram^  except  he  could  firat  bene  te  heneeonhene 
*  eon,  aa  ther  called  it,  which  ii  to  read  well,  to  conater  well,  and  to  aing 
'  well,  in  which  laat  he  hath  good  judgment.'  Vide  Sir  John  Harrington'a 
Brief  View  of  the  Church,  and  Nugn  Antiquie,  lSmo.Lond.l769,  pag.  22. 
t  It  waa  probably  compoaed  in  hia  iuTcnile  yeara,  when  it  ia  known  he 
had  amour*.  One  (kvourite  of  hia  he  kept  at  Greenwich,  her  lodging 
waa  a  tower  in  the  park  of  the  Old  Palace ;  the  king  waa  uaed  when  he 
Tiaited  her  to  go  from  Weetminater  hi  hia  barge,  attended  by  Sir  Andrew 
Flaroock,  hia  atandard-bearer,  a  man  of  humour,  who  entertained  him 
with  Jeata  and  merrr  atoriea.  The  king,  aa  the  aignal  of  hia  approach, 
waa  uaed  to  blow  hia  horn  at  hia  entrance  into  the  nark.  Pnttenham'a 
Arte  of  BngHah  Poeri#.  p<iff.  214. 


the  Statutes  of  85  Henry  VIII.  and  3  and  4  Edward 
VI.  to  compile  a  body  of  eccleeiastieal  laws,  it  is 
true,  allowed  of  singing ;  but  by  the  restraints  that  it 
is  laid  under  in  the  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiastica** 
rum,  tit  Be  Divinis  Officiis,  cap.  5.  it  seems  as  if  that 
assembly  meant  to  banish  figurate  music  out  of  the 
church,  and  by  admitting  only  of  that  kind  of  singing 
in  which  all  might  join,  to  put  cathedral  and  parochiid 
service  on  a  level 

In  the  reign  of  Mary  no  one  presumed  to  vent  his 
objections  against  choral  singing:  the  Protestants 
were  too  much  terrified  by  the  persecutions  to  which 
their  profession  exposed  them,  to  attend  to  the  con** 
tents  of  the  Romish  ritual ;  and  when  they  were 
once  persuaded  that  the  worship  of  that  church  was 
idolatrous,  it  could  not  but  be  with  them  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  the  offices  used  in  it  were 
sung  or  said. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  those  men  who 
were  best  able  to  expose  the  errors  and  superstitioQ 
of  popery  withdrew  themselves,  and  in  a  state  of 
exile  conceived  a  plan  of  reformation  and  church 
discipline  so  truly  spiritual,  as  seemed  to  render 
useless  the  means  which  some  think  necessary  to 
excite  in  the  minds  of  men  those  ideas  of  reverence 
and  respect  which  should  accompany  every  act  of 
devotion.  Actuated  by  their  seal  against  popery, 
they  in  short  declared  ihose  rites  and  ceremonies  to 
be  sinful,  which  at  most  could  be  but  indifferent,  as 
namely,  the  habits  anciently  worn  by  the  minister  in 
the  celebration  of  divine  service,  and  the  little  leas 
ancient  practice  of  antiphonal  singing;  and  upon 
their  arrival  from  Geneva  and  Francfort,  at  the 
accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  arguments  against 
both  were  pushed  with  great  vehemence  in  the  course 
of  the  disciplinarian  controversy. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  that  opposition  which 
threatened  the  banishment  of  the  solemn  choral  ser- 
vice from  our  liturgy,  and  which,  though  made  at 
different  periods,  was  in  every  instance  attended  with 
the  like  ill  success,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
short  review  of  the  measures  taken  for  its  establish- 
ment and  support 

For  first,  the  disposition  of  Henry  VIIL  to  retain 
the  choral  service  may  be  inferred  from  the  provisions 
in  favour  of  minor  canons,  lay  clerks,  and  choristers, 
not  only  in  the  refoundations  by  him  of  ancient 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  but  also  in  those 
modem  erections  of  episcopal  sees  at  Westminster, 
Oxford,  Gloucester,  (tester,  Bristol,  and  Peter- 
borough, which  were  made  by  him,  and  liberally 
endowed  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  singers 
in  those  cathedrals  respectively. 

Edward  VL  manifested  his  affection  for  choral 
singing  by  his  injunctions  issued  in  the  year  1547, 
wherein  countenance  is  given  to  the  singing  of  the 
litany,  the  priest  being  Uierein  required  to  sing  or 
plainly  and  distinctly  to  say  the  same.  And  in  the 
first  liturgy  of  the  same  king,  the  rubric  allows  of  the 
singing  of  the  'Venite  exultemus,*  and  other  hymns, 
bou  at  mfM^na  and  even-song,  in  a  manner  contra- 
distinguished from  that  plain  tune  in  which  the 
lessons  are  thereby  required  to  be  read. 

Farther,  the  sUtute  of  2  and  3  Edward  VI.  fo^ 
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tmifonnity  of  Service,  contains  a  proviso  that  it  shall 
be  lawM  to  nse  Psalms  or  prayer  taken  oat  of  the 
Bible,  other  than  those  directed  by  the  new  liturgy ; 
^ich  proviso  let  in  the  nse  of  the  metrical  psalmody 
of  the  Calvinbts,  and  also  the  anthem,  so  peculiar  to 
cathedral  service,  and  was  recognized  by  the  statute 
of  5  and  6  of  Edward  VI.  made  for  confirming  the 
second  liturgy  of  the  same  king. 

As  to  queen  Elizabeth,  she,  by  the  forty-ninth  of 
her  injunctions,  given  in  1559,  declares  her  sentiments 
of  church  music  in  terms  that  seem  to  point  out  a 
medium  between  the  abuses  of  it,  and  the  restraints 
under  which  it  was  intended  to  be  laid  by  the  Reform^ 
atio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum.     The  statute  of  uni- 


formity made  in  the  first  vear  of  her  reign,  establishes 
the  second  liturgy  of  Edward  VL  wi3i  a  very  few 
alterations.  The  act  of  the  legislature  thus  co-ope- 
rating with  her  royal  will,  as  declared  by  her  in- 
junctions, and  indeed  with  the  general  sense  of  the 
nation,  choral  service  received  a  twofold  sanction,  and 
was  thenceforth  received  among  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  church  of  England. 

From  all  which  transactions  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  retention  of  the  solemn  choral  service  in  our  church 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  that  zeal  for  it  in  the 
princes  under  whom  the  Reformation  was  begun  and 
perfected,  which  may  be  naturally  supposed  to  have 
resulted  from  their  love  of  music. 
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Thb  foregoing  deduction  of  the  history  of  music  in 
England,  and  &e  specimens  of  vocal  compositions 
above  given,  respect  chiefly  the  church-service,  and 
bring  us  nearly  to  that  period  when  the  Romish 
rituid  ceased  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  divine  worship, 
and  choral  service  in  this  cotmtry  assumed  a  new 
form.  The  general  havoc  and  devastation,  the  dis- 
persion of  conventual  libraries,  and  the  destruction  of 
books  and  manuscripts,  which  followed  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries,  and  the  little  care  taken  to  preserve 
that  which  it  was  foreseen  would  shortly  become  of 
no  use,  will  account  for  the  difficulty  of  recovering 
any  compositions  of  singular  excellence  previous  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  and  that  any  at  all  are 
remaining  is  owing  to  the  zeal  of  those  very  few 
persons,  who  were  prompted  to  collect  them  as 
evidences  of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  our  ancient 
church  musicians. 

From  hence  we  may  perceive  that  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  music  of  the  church,  we  are  arrived  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era ;  and  such  in  truth  will 
it  appear  to  be  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  reformed 
liturgy,  which  though  it  was  so  calculated  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  all  those  advantages  that  divine  service 
is  supposed  to  derive  from  music,  can  neither  be  said 
to  be  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Romish  church,* 
nor  to  resemble  it  so  nearly  as  to  offend  any  but 
sudi  as  deny  the  expediency,  and  even  lawfulness  of 
a  liturgy  in  any  form  whatever. 

These  reasons  render  it  necessary  to  postpone  for 
a  while  the  prosecution  of  the  history  of  church- 
music  in  this  our  country,  and  to  re-assume  that  of 
secular  music ;  in  the  improvement  whereof  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  we  were  at  this  time  somewhat  behind 


our  neighbours ;  for  till  about  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one 
of  the  English  masters  had  attempt^  to  emulate  the 
Flemings  or  the  Italians  in  the  composition  of  madri- 
gals ;  for  which  reason  the  account  of  the  introduction 
of  that  species  of  music  into  this  kingdom  must  also 
be  referred  to  a  subsequent  page. 

In  the  interim  it  is  to  be  observed  that  songs  and 
ballads,  vnth  easy  tunes  adapted  to  them,  must  at  all 
times  have  been  the  entertainment,  not  only  of  the 
common  people,  but  of  the  better  sort :  These  must 
have  been  of  various  kinds,  as  namely,  satirical, 
humorous,  moral,  and  not  a  few  of  them  of  the 
amorous  kind.  Hardly  any  of  these  with  the  music 
to  them  are  at  this  day  to  be  met  with,  and  those  few 
that  are  yet  extant  are  only  to  be  found  in  odd  part 
books,  written  without  bars,  and  with  ligatures,  in  a 
character  so  obsolete,  that  all  hope  of  recovering 
them,  or  of  rendering  to  any  tolerable  degree  intel- 
ligible, any  of  the  common  popular  tunes  in  use  before 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  must  be  given 
up.  The  two  that  follow  have  nevertheless  been  re- 
covered by  means  of  a  manuscript  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Ralph  Thoresby,  and  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  of  his  Museum,  at  the  end  of  his  History 
of  Leeds;  they  both  appear  to  have  been  set  by 
William  Cornish,  of  the  chapel  royal,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIL  The  words  of  the  first  song  were 
written  by  Skelton,  and  there  is  a  direct  allusion  to 
them  in  a  poem  of  his  entitled  the  Orowne  of  Lawrell, 
printed  among  his  works.  The  latter  song  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  satire  on  those  drunken  Flemings  who 
came  into  England  with  the  princess  Anne  of  Gleve, 
upon  her  marriage  with  king  Henry  VIIL 
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•  That  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  hath  Hs  original  from  the  maw-       Officee,  pag.  34 ;  and  the  preltee  to  qoeen  EUsabeth't  Utoisy  nfan  1 
book  b  expressly  denied  by  Hamon  L'Bstiange,  in  his  Alliance  of  Divine       the  ancient  fkthen  for  Uie  original  and  ground  thereoC 
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vent, 


myPopin     -    jay, 


no  -  thyng    but      play, 


-  vent,    ....       my     Popinjay,    .    .       what  will    ye       do  nothyng    but     play, 


tul-ly 


tul-ly  val-ly 


Jiar-geriy    my  Ik   and    ale,  what  ma -ner-ly    Mar-gery,    ma-ner-ly    Mar-ge-ry    mvlk    and        ale. 


Marpge-ry,  what    ma  -  ner-ly  Mar-ge  -  ry    mylk    and  ale,         what   Mar-ge-ry     my  Ik  and  ale. 


^~  : '     M -^= : 


By   gode       ye     be  a    pre   -    ty     pode. 


Btrawe  Jamys  fo  -der  ye 


And   I     love      you     an   hole  cart 


lode. 


play     the  fode,         I      am  nohack-nie        for     your      rode,  go   watch  a     bole  your  back   is    brode.         _J 

- . -r . 1 = .       -        ^        ^      ,     ^.       ■       -        ■ >      „ »-, 1 . 1 \—t 1 1^? 


play      the  fode,  I      am  nohacknie  for    your      rode,  go   watch  a     bole  your  back   is    brode.  Oup>fvr 


Gup 


i|^:^^^b^^g=g=gq*=H?=i  J  J  3Tg:5pm7~^ 


I      wiss  ye     dele  un- cur- tes    -    lie,        whatwoldeye  frompil  me,  nowfye,  fye. 


X    wiss  ye    dele      un-cur-tes    -    lie,  whatwolde    ye    ftompUme,  now   fye,      fye.  What  and  ye  shall 


Wliatand  ve    shall 
2b 
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be    my  pig»-nye,  my  piga-nye,  my  pigs    -    nye. 


Walke  forthe  your  way,    ye    cost    me  noughte,  now  have    I    found  that    I        have  soughte,  the  best  chepe 


Walke  forthe  your    way,      ye  cort    me  noughte,  now  have    I  found  that     I  have  soughte,  the     bc«t  chepe 


Tet  for   Hys    love  that   all         hath  wrought,  wed  me  or    ela      I    dye  for 


fleah   that  e  -  ver       I    bought.  yet    for  Hya  love        that  all  hath  wrought,  wed  me  or     els      I    dye     for 


^    flesh  that  e-ver    I  bought. 


thought. 


Go     ma-ner*ly    Marge-ry     mylke  and    ale. 


^ 


^;^;^^5^^=3ii: 


thought  Gup  ohris-ti- an    clowte  your  broth  is     stale      go  man-er  -  ly    Mar-ge-ry   mylke  and    ale.      Gup^|> 


Gup  chris«ti  •  an    olowte  your  broth    is    stale, 


Gnp 
William  Cobktshb,  Jvk. 


HOYDAT,  hoy  -  day  jol-ly  rutte  -  kin,    hoy  -  day,  hoy-  day     like  a     rut    -    te-kin,     hoy-day. 

HOYDXy,    hoyday  joMy   rutte-kin,  hoy-dgy,  hoyday        like    .    a    rut-te«kln  hoy  -  day. 


^     HOYDAY,  hoy  -  day  jolly  rutte-kin,     hoy  -  day,  hoy   -day       like    a       ru      -    te  -  kin  hoy  -  day. 


^  Hoy  -  day,  hoy  -  day,  hoy     -     day,      .    hqy-dayjioy     -     day, 


boy  -  day,  hoy  - 


Hoy- day,  boy- day,  boy      -    day,  hoy  -  dav,  hoy  -  day,  \»j 


Hoy  -  dayi  hoy-day,  hoy     -      day, 


hoy  -  day,  hoy  -  day,        hoy  »  day,  ht»y  - 
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day,    like     a    rut-te  -  kin     hoy -day, 


like     a        rat    -    te  -  kin    hoy     •     day, 


t=^  r\r=t^ 


^ 


m 


-  d«y» 


hov-day,  hoy -day,  like     a    rat -te  -  kin    hoy     -    day,     hoy -day,    hoy 


•  day,    like     a    rat-te  •  kin     hoy -day, 


like      a      rat- te -kin     hoy     -      -     day,     hoy -day,   hoy  - 


hoy  -   day,  hoy  -  day,  hoyday,  hoy  -  day,  hoy    -     -    day. 


In    a 


day,  hoyday,     hoy-day,  hoyday,        hoy -day,  hoy    -    day.       Rut  -  te-kia  is   come  un- to   our   town,      In    a 


day,     hoy  -  day,  hoy -day,  hoyday,  hoy.  day,  hoy     -    day.       Rnt-te-kin  is   come  an -to   onr     town,     In    a 


cloke  with-ont    cote    or    gown.       Save    a      rag-gid  hoode      to     kyver  his       crown, Like  a      rat -te- kin 


hoy -day,    .    hoy-day,  jol-Iy  rat-tekin    hoy-dty,  hoyday,  like    .    a  rat-tekin     hoy  -  day..^  | 


hoy -day,    hoy  -  day,       jol-ly  ratte  -  kin     hoy  -  day,  hoy  -  day,  like     a       rat    -    te-kin     hoy  -  day. 


Bnt-tekinoanspekenoEng   •   liahe,  histongrenythall  on  buttyr'd  fish,  .    besmerde  with  greese  about  his 


.  di^e,likea  ratt  -  kin  hoy-day,    hoyday,    jolly  ratte-kin  hoy- day,  hoyday,  like    a  rat-te-kin   hoyday.   y^  |* 


dishe,    •    .    like  a   rott  •  kin  hoy-day,     hoyday,    jolly  rattekhi   hoy-day,  hoy-day,        like  a   rat  -  te-kin  hoyday. 
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A   stoop  of    beer   up     at    a  pluk,at  a   pluk,np 


Rut-te-kin  shall  bring    yon    all  good    luck,    ....     a    stoop  of    beer   up      at    a  pluk,at  a  pluk,  up 


But  -te  -  kin  shall  bring  you      all      good 


Inck,  a    stoop  of    beer   up      at    a  pluk.at  a  pluk,at    a 


pluk. 


till  his   brain  be  as     wise      as    ...     a         duk, 


duk,   aduk,  likea    rutt  -  kin  hoyday,    hoyday,  jolly  mt^te-kin  hoy  -  day  hoyday,  like  a    mt-tekin    hoy  day.      _<) 
. I I j__i  _i        I I      » 1  _j      ■  ^  4 


a      dukflikea    rutt  -  kin  hoy-^ay,    hoyday,  jolly  rut-tekin    hoy -day,  hoy  -  day,     like    a  rut  -  te-kinhoyday. 


He  will  drink  a      gal-Ion      pot       ftiU  at  twice, 


WhenB4t-te- kin  from  borde  will     ryse,  .    .       be  will  drink  a     gal-Ion      pot       full  at  twice,       and  the     o-ver-r 


When  Rut- te- kin  from  horde  will   ryse,  .     .       he  will  drink  a     gal -Ion  pot  ftill         at     twice,      and  the     o-ver  , 


'-plus      un-der  the     ta  •  ble     of      the  new  guise,  of         the  new      g^ise, 


like 


rutt  -  kin   hoyday,  hoy  -  day,     jol-ly  rutte  -kin    hoy  -  day, hoy- day,  like  a     rut  -  tekin     hoyday. 


— ^Jr 


^^^^ 


a  nittkin  hoy-day,      hoy-day,  jol-ly  mt-tekin  hoy-day, hoyday,       like      a  rutte-kin  hoy  -   day. 


i 


mtt  -  kin  hoyday,  hoy  -  day,     jol-ly rut-te- kin     hoy -day, hoy   -  day,     like   a     rut    -    tckin  hoy    -    day. 

William  Cobntshb,  Jun. 
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CHAP.  LXXIX. 

Better  snccess  has  attended  the  attempts  to  re- 
cover the  mere  words  of  those  songs  and  ballads 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  delight  of  past  ages. 
By  these  which  follow,  we  discover  that  with  the 
yonng  people  of  those  times  the  passion  of  love 
operated  in  much  the  same  manner  as  it  does  now ; 
that  onr  forefathers  loved  strong  ale,  and  that  the 
effects  of  it  were  discoverable  in  effusions  of  mirth 
and  pleasantry,  in  a  total  oblivion  of  care,  and  a  reso- 
lution to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow. 

If  the  coarseness  of  the  raillery,  or  the  profaneness, 
or  indelicacy  of  expression  observable  in  the  two 
preceding,  and  in  a  few  of  the  subsequent  poems, 
should  need  an  apology  for  inserting  them,  the  best 
that  can  be  made  is,  that  they  present  to  our  view  a 
true  picture  of  the  times.*  Before  the  statute  of 
James  I.  against  profane  cursing  and  swearing,  the 
profanation  of  the  name  of  God  was  so  frequent  in 
common  discourse,  that  few  looked  on  it  as  a  crime. 
When  Cox,  bishop  of  Elv,  hesitated  about  alienating 
a  part  of  the  episcopal  estate  in  favour  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  queen  Elizabeth  disdained  to 
expostulate  with  him,  but  swore  by  her  Maker,  in  a 
letter  yet  extant  under  her  own  princely  hand,  to 
deprive  him  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal.  In  the 
earlier  copies  of  our  old  English  plays  oaths  make 
a  part  of  the  dialogue,  and  are  printed  at  length :  in 
the  later  editions  these  are  expunged;  an  evidence  that 
the  national  manners  have  in  some  respects  improved 
in  the  course  of  a  century. 

As  to  the  other  objection,  the  indelicate  style  of 
love  conversation,  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  want  of 
that  refinement  which  die  free  and  innocent  inter- 
course of  the  sexes  in  the  view  of  their  elders  and 
superiors  necessarily  induces,  not  to  mention  the  im- 
provements in  literature,  which  furnish  the  means 
of  regulating  external  demeanour,  and  teach  us  to 
distinguish  the  behaviour  of  a  rustic  from  that  of 
a  gendeman. 

In  this  respect,  too,  the  manners  of  the  present  have 
greatly  the  advantage  over  those  of  past  ages;  at  least 
the  style  of  courtship,  which  is  all  that  concerns  the 
present  question,  is  so  much  improved,  that  perhaps 
there  are  few  gentlemen  in  this  kingdom  capable  of 
writing  to  a  mistress  such  letters  as  our  king  Henry 
VIII.  in  the  ardour  of  his  affection  sent  with  presents 
of  flesh,  as  he  terms  it,  meaning  thereby  venison,  to 
his  beloved  Anne  Boleyn,  a  beautiful,  modest,  and 
well-bred  young  woman. 

From  the  above  particulars  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  poetical  compositions  of  the  period  here  alluded 
to,  wanted  of  that  elegance  which  is  now  expected  in 
every  thing  offered  to  the  public  view ;  and  as  a  few 
of  the  following  are  destitute  of  such  a  recommend- 
ation, this  circumstance  would  supplv,  were  it  neces- 
sary, the  want  of  other  evidence  of  their  antiquity. 

The  simplicity  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  style, 

*A  discretion  hat  been  exereieed  in  reprintinff  thie  edition  hffomiUtn§m>me 
paeeapee  tHiiek  appeared  abeolmielf  due  to  the  progreee  of  aood  wumnen 
rihce  Sir  John  Hawking  Mate.  Sonu  pereone  moff  tkimi  thai  this  might 
hmee  boem  mmh  wtore  egteneivel^  mertod. 


of  the  following  dialogue,  whidi  seems  to  be  r#ry 
ancient : — 

I. 

Beware  my  lyttyll  fynger,  Syr,  I  you  defire, 
Ye  wrynge  my  hand  to  lore, 
I  pray  you  do  no  more, 
Alas  therefor. 

Ye  hurt  my  lyttyll  fynger. 

U. 
Why  fo  do  you  (ay  ? 
Ye  be  a  wanton  may, 
I  do  but  with  you  play, 

Beware  my  lyttyll  fynger. 

m. 

Syr,  no  more  of  fuche  fport, 
For  X  have  Ivttyl  comfort 
Of  your  hytber  refort 

To  hurt  my  lyttyll  iynger. 
IV. 
Forfoth  goodly  myfterit, 
I  am  fory  for  your  difeat : 
Alack,  what  may  you  pleat  ? 

Beware  my  lyttyll  fynger. 
V. 
Forfoth  ye  be  to  blame, 
I  wis  it  will  not  frame, 
Yt  is  to  your  grete  flume 

To  hurt  my  lyttyll  fynger. 

Vl 
Thys  was  agayn  my  wyll  certayn. 
Yet  wold  I  haue  that  hole  agayn. 
For  I  am  fbry  £ot  your  payn. 

Beware  my  lyttyll  finger. 
VU. 
Seeing  fdr  the  caufe  ye  be  fbry, 
X  wold  be  glad  wyth  you  for  to  mary, 
So  that  ye  wold  not  ouer  longe  tarry 

To  hele  my  lyttyll  fynger. 

vni. 

I  fay  wyth  a  joyfiiU  hart  agayne, 
OfthatlwoldbefuUfayn, 
And  for  your  fake  to  take  fume  payne 
To  hele  your  lyttyll  fynger. 

IX. 
Then  we  be  both  agreed 
I  pray  you  by  our  wedding  wede. 
And  then  ye  fhall  haue  lyttyll  nede. 

To  hele  my  lyttyll  fynger. 

X. 

That  I  will  by  God's  grace, 
I  ihall  kyfTe  your  minion  face, 
That  yt  ihall  fhyne  in  euery  place, 

And  hele  your  lyttyll  fynger. 

XI. 
Beware  my  lyttyll  fynger, 
Alas  my  lyttyll  fynger. 
And  oh  my  Ivttyll  fynger, 
A^  lady  mercy  !  ye  hurt  my  lyttyll  fynger. 

Behold  the  sentiments  which  sloth,  corpulence^ 
and  rags  have  a  tendency  to  inspire,  in  the  foUowing- 
stanzas: — 

I. 
I  cannot  eat 
But  Ivttyl  meat, 

My  ftomack  ys  not  good } 
But  fure  I  think 
That  I  can  drynke 

With  any  that  were  a  1 
Though  I  go  bare. 
Take  ye  no  care, 

I  am  nothing  a  cold  | 
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IftuflTmy /kyn 
So  full  within 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  fydes  go  bare, 

Both  fote  and  hand  go  cold, 
But  belly  God  fend  thee  good  ale  ynough^ 

Whether  it  be  new  or  ould. 

U. 

1  loue  no  roft, 

But  a  nut-brown  tofte. 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire, 
A  little  bread 
Shall  do  me  ftead, 

Much  bread  I  not  defire ; 
No  firoft  nor  fnow. 
No  winde  I  trow 

Can  hurte  me  if  I  wolde, 
I  am  fo  vrrapt, 
And  throwly  lapt, 

Of  joly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  fides  go  bare,  Sec, 

III. 

And  Tib  my  wife, 
That  at  hef  life, 

Loueth  well  good  ale  to  feek, 
Full  ofte  drinkes  ihee. 
Till  ye  may  fef 

Tne  teares  run  down  her  cheeke } 
Then  doth  ihe  trowle 
To  me  the  bowle,* 

Even  as  a  mault-wormf  ihold  ; 
And  faith  fweet  heart 
I  took  my  port 

Of  this  joly  good  ale  and  old, 
Back  and  fides  go  bare,  See. 

TV. 

Now  let  them  drink. 
Till  they  nod  and  wink, 

£uen  as  good  fellows  ihould  do, 
They  flul  not  mifle 
To  haue  the  blifle 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to  t  . 
And  all  poor  fouls. 
That  haue  fcowred  boules. 

Or  have  them  luftely  trolde, 
God  faue  the  Hues 
Of  them  and  their  wioes, 

Whether  they  be  young  or  old. 
Back  and  fides  go  bare,  tcc.X 

In  the  following  the  praises  of  meek  Mistress 
Margaret  are  celebrated  by  her  lover : — 

I. 

Margaret  meke, 

Whom  I  now  (eke. 
There  is  none  like  I  dare  well  iay } 

So  manerly. 

So  curtefly. 

So  prately 
She  delis  alway. 

•  TmowLV,  or  Trole  the  Bowl,  was  a  common  phrase  In  drinking,  for 
passing  the  fessel  about,  as  appears  by  the  following  beginning  of  an 
<iid  cateh  :— 

Trole  trole  the  bowl  to  me. 
And  I  will  trole  the  same  again  to  thee. 
And  in  this  other  In  HiHons'a  ooUection  r*- 
Tom  Bouls,  Tom  Bouls, 
Seest  thou  not  how  merrily  this  good  ale  trowkef 

t  Mavlt-woam  is  a  huoMTOus  appellatioo  Ut  a  loverof  alJB  or  straof 
drink. 

t  This  song  Is  to  be  found  in  the  old  oomedy  of  Gammer  Ourton's 
Keedle,  whieh  was  first  printed  in  1551,  and  is  even  now  well  known 
In  many  paru  of  England. 


II. 

That  goodly  las. 

When  fhe  me  pas, 
Alas  I  wote  nor  where 

I  go  or  ftond, 

I  thynk  me  bond. 

In  fe  in  lond 
To  comfort  her. 

III. 

Her  lufty  chere. 

Her  eyes  moft  clere, 

I  know  no  pere 
In  her  beaute  $ 

Both  Gate  and  Bes, 

Mawde  and  Anes, 

Sys  is  witness 
Ofher  fetyfneiTe. 

IV. 

My  Margaret 

I  cannot  mete. 

In  feeld  ne  ftrete, 
WofuU  am  I ; 

Leue  loue  this  chance, 

Your  chere  avance. 

And  let  us  dance 
<HerkmyLady.*§ 

A  lover  sympathizes  with  his  mistress,  who  is  sick 
and  ill  at  ease,  in  these  lines  : — 

I. 
J  hone  is  fike  and  ill  at  eafe, 
1  am  full  forv  for  Jhone*s  difeafe ; 
Alak  good  Jhone  what  may  you  pleafe  ? 
I  ihall  beare  the  coft  be  fwete  Tent  Denys. 

IL 

She  is  Co  prety  in  euery  degre. 
Good  lord  who  may  a  goodlyer  be 
In  favoure  and  in  ndon  lo  will  ye  fe. 
But  it  were  an  angell  of  the  Trinite. 

Alak  good  Jhone  what  may  you  plefe  ? 

I  ibal  beare  the  coft  be  fwete  fent  Denys. 

m. 

Her  countynaunce  with  her  lynyadon, 

To  hym  that  wolde  of  fuch  recreacion. 

That  God  hath  ordent  in  his  firft  fbrmacion, 

Myght  wel  be  called  conjuracion. 

Alak  good  Jhone  what  may  you  pleafe  f 
I  ihal  beare  the  coft  be  fwete  ient  Denys. 

IV. 
She  is  my  lytell  prety  one, 
What  fiiulde  I  fay  ?  my  mynde  is  gone, 
Yflf  ihe  and  I  were  togethir  alone, 
I  wis  (he  will  not  gyve  me  a  bone, 
Alas  good  Jhone  flull  all  my  mone 
Be  loft  To  fone  ?  | 
V. 
I  am  a  fble, 
Leve  this  array. 
Another  day 
We  flull  both  play. 
When  we  are  fole.^ 

The  three  following  short  poems  exhibit  a  picture 
of  the  deepest  amorous  distress  : — 
Have  I  not  caufe  to  mourn,  alas ! 

Ever  whiles  that  my  lyfe  do  dure ; 
Lamenting  thus  my  forrowful  cafe 
In  fighes  deepe  without  recure  ? 
Now  remembryng  my  hard  aduenture, 
Meruelbufly  makyng  my  hart  wo  t 
Alas !  her  lokes  haue  perfed  me  fo  I 

f  Probably  the  name  of  some  danee-tune  now  forgotiam. 
I  L:  treat  me  with  oonrempt.  *- 
f  Together  or  by  ourselves. 
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Sad  if  her  chcre  with  color  chryftyne. 
More  fayrer  of  loke  than  ftycr  Elyn, 
Eyes  gray,  derer  than  columbyne, 
Neuer  a  fweter  of  nature  femynyne  5 
Goodly  in  port,  O  what  a  pa%ine  and  joy 
Haue  I  when  I  behold  her  ( 

Wofblly  opprefled  wyth  forrow  and  payne, 
Wyth  fyghing  my  hart  and  body  in  diftrefs, 

Greuoufly  tormented  through  difdayne, 
Lackyng  the  company  of  my  lady  andmyilres, 
Whych  to  aUyne  is  yet  remedvles  j 

But  God  of  his  grace  furely  me  (end 

My  forrows  importunate  joyfully  to  amend. 

Is  it  not  fure  a  dedly  payne, 

To  you  I  fay  that  louers  be, 
When  taythful  harts  muft  needs  refirayn 

The  one  the  other  for  to  fee  ? 

I  you  aflure  ye  may  truft  me. 

Of  all  the  paynes  that  euer  I  knew, 

It  is  a  payne  that  moft  1  rewe. 

The  following  trim  stanzas  exhibit  the  portrait  of 
a  loyal  lover : — 

I. 

As  I  lay  flepynge, 
In  dremes  fletynge, 
Euer  my  fwetyng 

Is  in  my  mynd ; 
She  is  £>  goodly. 
With  looks  fo  louely. 
That  no  man  truly 

Such  one  can  fynd 

II. 

Her  bcwty  fo  pure. 
It  doth  under  lure. 
My  pore  hart  full  fure 

In  gpuernance  j 
Therfor  now  wyll  I 
■  LTnrn  hyr  ^j>ly. 
And  euer  will  cry 

For  remembraunce. 

UI. 
Her  fayer  eye  perfyng. 
My  pore  hart  bledyng, 
And  I  abydyng. 

In  hope  of  mede  ; 
But  thus  have  I  long 
Entunyd  this  fonge, 
Wyth  paynes  ful  ftronge, 

And  cannot  fpede. 

IV. 

Alas  wyll  not  fhe 
Now  dicw  hyr  pytye. 
But  thus  wyll  take  me 

In  fuche  dyfdayne ; 
Methynketh  I  wys, 
Unkynde  that  fhe  is. 
That  byndeth  me  thus. 

In  fuch  hard  payne. 

V. 
Though  fhe  me  bynde, 
Yet  fhall  fhe  not  fynde 
My  pore  hart  unkynd. 

Do  what  fhe  can  j 
For  I  wyll  hyr  pray. 
Whiles  I  leue  a  day, 
Me  to  take  for  aye, 

For  hyr  owne  man. 

The  following  is  the  expostulation  of  a  lover  dis- 
daiaed  by  his  mistress,  in  a  style  of  great  simplicity : 


I. 

G)mplayn  I  may. 
And  right  well  fay, 
Loue  goth  ailray. 

And  waxeth  wilde] 
For  many  a  day 
Loue  was  my  pray. 
It  wyll  away, 

I  am  begylde. 

II. 

I  haue  thankles 
Spent  my  feruyce, 
And  can  purches 

No  grace  at  all ; 
Wherefore  doubtleft, 
Such  a  myftres. 
Dame  Piteles, 

I  may  her  calL 

III. 
For  fikerly. 
The  more  that  I 
On  her  do  try 

On  me  to  thinke  | 
The  leflTc  mercy 
In  her  fynd  I, 
Alas  I  dye, 

My  hart  doth  fynkf. 

IV. 

Fortune  pardye, 
Afeineth  me 
Such  cruelte, 

Wythouten  gylt ; 
*  *  Owght  not  to  be, 

1  twis  pitce, 

0  fhame  to  fee,  « 

A  man  fo  fpilt. 

V. 

%  That  I  fhuld  fpyll 

For  my  good  wyll, 

1  thynke  gret  ill, 

Agaynfl  all  ryght  t 
It  is  more  ill, 
She  fhuld  me  kyl., 
Whom  I  loue  fl^U, 

Wyth  all  my  myght. 
VI. 
But  to  exprefTe 
My  heauynes, 
Syth  my  feruyce 

Is  thus  forfake ; 
All  comfortles, 
Wyth  much  dyfhes. 
In  wyldernes, 

I  me  betake. 

VII. 

And  thus  adewe, 
Detb  doth  enfewe. 
Wythout  refcue, 

Her    ♦     ♦     • 
I  trow  a  Jew 
On  me  wold  new. 
Knowing  how  trcw 

That  I  have  bene. 

The  two  following  are  also  of  the  amorous  kind, 
and  are  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  rest : — 

I. 
Ah  my  fwete  fwetyng ; 
My  lytyl  prety  fwetyng, 
My  fwetyng  wyl  I  loue  whereuer  I  go ; 

She  is  fo  propre  and  pure. 
Full  fledfafl^  fbbill  and  demure. 
There  is  none  fuch  ye  may  be  fure. 
As  my  fwete  fweting. 
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n. 

In  all  ehvs  world  as  thynketh  me. 
Is  none  lo  plefaunt  to  my  eye, 
That  I  am  glad  Too  ofte  to  ice. 
At  my  fwete  fwetyng. 

m. 

When  I  behold  my  fwetyng  (wete, 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  minion  fete^ 
They  feeme  to  me  there  is  none  To  mete^ 
As  my  fwete  fwetyng. 

IV. 

Aboue  all  other  prayfe  mnft  I, 
And  loue  my  pretty  pygfnye 
For  none  I  fynd  fbo  womanly 
As  my  fwete  fwetyng. 

I. 
What  meaneft  thou  my  fortune. 

From  me  fo  ^  to  nye  \ 
Alas  thou  art  importune 

To  worke  thus  cruelly. 

n. 

Thy  wafte  continually 

Shall  caufe  me  call  and  crye  ; 
Woo  worth  the  tyme  that  I 

To  loue  dyd  fyrft  apply. 

The  following  is  the  dream  of  a  lover,  taken  from 
Mr.  Thoresby's  MS. :— • 

Benedicite  I  whate  dremyd  I  this  night  ? 

Methought  the  worlde  was  turnyd  up  fo  down, 
Tho  fon  the  moone  had  loft  ther  force  and  lyght. 

The  fee  alfo  drowned  both  toure  and  towne  : 
Yet  more  meruell  how  tliat  I  harde  the  fbunde 
Of  onys  uoyce  faying  here  in  thy  mind, 
Thi  lady  hath  forgoten  to  be  kynd. 


CHAP    LXXX. 

The  two  following  short  poems  appear  by  the 
manuscript  from  which  they  were  taken  to  have 
been  composed  about  the  time  of  Henry  VUI. 
They  were  communicated  by  a  verv  judicious  anti- 
quary lately  deceased,  whose  opinion  of  them  was 
diat  they  were  written  either  by,  or  in  the  person 
of  Anne  Boleyn ;  a  conjecture  which  her  unfortunate 
history  renders  very  probable : — 

I. 
Defiled  is  my  name  full  fore, 

Through  cruel  fpyte  and  hlCc  report. 
That  I  may  fay  for  euermore 

Farewell,  my  joy !  adewe,  comfort  I 

II. 

For  wrongfully  ye  judge  of  me. 

Unto  my  fame  a  mortall  wounde  s 
Say  what  ye  lyft  it  wyll  not  be. 

Ye  feek  for  that  cannot  be  found. 


O  Death,  rocke  me  on  flepe, 

Bfinge  me  on  quiet  refle. 
Let  paife  my  uerye  giltlefs  gofte. 

Out  of  my  careful!  breft  j 
Toll  on  the  paffinge  bell, 
Ringe  out  the  dolefuU  knell. 
Let  the  founde  my  dethe  tell. 

For  I  muft  dye. 

There  is  no  remedye. 

For  now  I  dye. 


IL 

My  paynes  who  can  expres  ? 

Alas ;  they  are  fo  ftronge 
My  dolor  will  not  fuffer  length 

My  lyfe  for  to  prolonge  } 
Toll  on.  Sec 

in. 

Alone  in  prifon  ffa-onge, 

I  wayle  my  deftenye ; 
Wo  worth  this  cruel  hap  that  I 

Should  tafte  this  miferye. 
Toll  on,  &c. 

IV. 
Farewell  my  pleafures  pafi:, 

Welcum  my  prefent  payne, 
1  fele  my  torments  fb  increfe. 
That  lyfe  cannot  remayne. 
Ceafe  now  the  paffing  bell, 
Rong  is  my  doleful  knell. 
For  the  found  my  dcth  doth  teU, 
Deth  doth  draw  nye, 
Sound  my  end  dolefully. 
For  now  I  dye. 

The  following  not  inelegant  stanzas  seem  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret  the 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  to  James  IV.  king  of 
Scotland,  in  1502  ;  of  whom  it  is  related,  that 
having  taken  arms  against  his  own  father,  he  im* 
posed  on  himself  the  voluntary  penance  of  con- 
tinually wearing  an  iron  chain  about  his  waist : — 

I. 

O  feyer,  fayreft  of  euery  fayre. 
Princes  mofte  plefaunt  and  preclare. 
The  luitieft  on  lyue  that  bene, 
Welcum  of  Scotland  to  be  quene. 

II. 

Yong  tender  plant  of  pulchritude, 
Defcendith  of  imperial  blood, 
Fredi  firagrant  flower  of  fayrehode  ihene, 
Welcum  of  Scotland  to  be  quene. 

m. 

Sweet  lufly  imp  of  bewtie  dere, 
Mofte  mighty  kings  dowghter  dere. 
Borne  of  a  princes  moft  ferene, 
Welcum  of  Scotland  to  be  quene. 

IV. 

Welcum  the  rofe  both  red  and  whyte, 
Welcum  the  flower  of  our  delvte. 
Our  fpirit  rejoicing  from  the  iplene, 
Welcum  of  Scotland  to  be  quene. 

The  two  following  songs  are  more  sententionsf 
the  first  is  a  sort  of  caveat  against  idle  rumours : — 
I. 

Confidering  this  world,  and  th'  increfe  of  vyce. 
Stricken  into  dump,  right  much  I  mufed, 

That  no  nunner  of  man  be  he  neuer  fb  wyie, 
From  aU  forts  thereof  can  be  excufed. 

II. 
And  one  vyce  there  is,  the  more  it  is  ufed 

Mo  inconueniens  fliall  grow  day  by  day, 
And  that  is  this,  let  it  be  refiifed 

Geue  no  fure  credens  to  euery  hereiay. 

in. 

Lyght  womens  thoughts  wyU  runne  at  large. 

Whether  the  tayle  be  falfe  or  juf(  $ 
Tydyngs  of  alehoufe  or  Grauefend  barge, 

Bcre-baytings  or  barben  (hopes  is  not  to  tmft. 
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IV. 
An  enemies  tayle  is  Tone  diftnift, 

Ye  flull  perceue  it  parihali  alway, 
To  all  the  forefayd  refrayn  we  muft. 

To  geue  furc  credens  to  euciy  herefay. 
V. 
Though  hercfay  be  trew,  as  perchauncc  may  &U, 

Yet  fyx  not  thy  credens  to  high, 
And  though  the  teller  feem  right  fubftantial. 

And  tell  but  herefay,  why  may  he  not  lye  ? 

VI. 
Then  betwyxt  lyght  credens  and  a  tonge  hafty, 

Surely  the  gyltlefs  is  caft  away, 
Condempnyng  the  abfent,  that  is  unworthy 

So  paflyth  a  lyfe  from  herefay  to  herefay. 

vn. 

Good  Lord  !  how  fome  wyll  wyth  a  loud  uoyce. 

Tell  a  tale  after  the  beft  forte, 
And  fome  heren  how  they  will  rejoyce, 

To  here  of  theyr  neybours  ill  report  I 
VIII. 
As  though  it  were  a  matter  of  comfort, 

Herein  our  charite  doth  dekay, 
And  fome  maketh  it  but  game  and  fport, 

To  tell  a  lye  after  the  herciay. 

IX. 
Tell  a  good  tale  of  God  or  fome  faynt, 

Or  of  fome  mirakels  lately  done ; 
Some  wyll  beleue  it  hard  and  ftent, 

And  take  it  after  a  fiill  lyght  hcyon : 

X. 

We  here  fay  Chrifl  fuffrid  paffion. 
And  man  (ball  reuert  to  earth  and  clay, 

The  rycheft  or  fbongeft  know  not  how  foone^ 
Beleue  well  now  this,  for  true  is  that  herefay. 

This  that  follows  is  a  dialogue  between  two  lovers, 
in  which  there  is  great  simplicity  of  style  and  sen- 
timent, and  a  frankness  discoverable  on  the  lady's  part 
not  warranted  by  the  manners  of  the  present  time : — 

I. 

[Ht]  My  harts  lui^  and  all  my  plefure. 

Is  geuen  where  I  may  not  take  it  agayne. 
[^1  Do  you  repent  ?  [He]  Nay  I  make  you  fure. 

[SAt]  What  is  the  caufe  then  you  do  complayne  ? 

II. 
[He]  It  plefyth  my  hart  to  fhew  part  of  my  payne, 

[SAe]  To  whom  ?  [He]  To  you  !  [SAe]  Plefe  that  wyl  not  me  ; 
Be  all  thefe  words  to  me,  they  be  in  vayn, 

Complayn  where  you  may  haue  rem«iy. 

III. 

[He]  I  do  complayn  and  find  no  relefTe 

[SAe]  Yea  do  you  fo  ?  I  pray  you  tell  me  how. 


[He]  My  lady  lyft  not  my  paynes  to  redreflfe. 
[SAe]  Say  ye  foth?  [He]  Vea,  I  majce  Go 


God  a  Yowe. 


IV. 


[SAe]  Who  is  your  kdy  ?  [He]  I  put  cafe  you. 

[SAe]  Who  I  ?  nay  be  (ure  it  is  not  fo. 
[He]  In  fayth  ye  be.     [SAe]  Why  do  you  fwere  now  ? 

[He]  In  good  fayth  I  bue  you  and  no  mo. 

V. 

[^1  No  mo  but  me  ?  [He]  No  fo  fay  I. 

]SAe]  May  I  you  tnifl  ?  [He]  Yea  I  make  you  furc. 
[^1 1  fere  nay.     [He]  Yes,  I  /hall  tell  you  why. 

[SAe]  Tell  on,  lets  here.     [He]  Ye  haue  my  hart  in  car 
VI. 
[SAe]  Your  hart  ?  nay.     [He]  Yes  without  mefure, 

I  do  you  loue.     [SAe]  I  pray  you  fay  not  fo. 
[He]  In  hyth  I  do.     [SAe]  May  I  of  you  be  fure  ? 

[ke]  Yea  in  good  %th.     [SAe]  Then  am  I  youn  alfo. 


By  what  kind  of  sophistry  a  lover  may  reason 
himself   into  a  state  of  absolute  indifference,  the 
following  ballad  teaches  : — 
L 
Yf  reafon  did  rule. 
And  witt  kept  fcoole, 
Difcrecion  fhoulde  take  place. 
And  heaue  out  heauines. 
Which  banifhed  quietnes 
And  made  hym  hide  his  face. 

U. 

Sith  time  hath  tried, 

And  truth  hath  fpied, 
That  ^ned  faith  is  flatterie. 

Why  ihould  difdaine 

Thus  ouer  me  raigne. 
And  hold  me  in  captiuity  ? 

lU. 

Why  ihoulde  caufe  my  harte  to  brafle, 

By  fiiuoring  fbolifhe  fantazie  ? 
Why  (hould  difpare  me  all  to  teare. 

Why  fhoulde  I  joyne  with  jelofie  ? 

.  IV. 

Why  fhould  I  tmft. 

That  neuer  was  jufle, 
Or  loue  her  that  loues  manye  i 

Or  to  lament 

Time  pafl  and  fpente, 
Whereof  is  no  recoverie  * 

V. 

For  if  that  I 

Should  thus  applye. 
Myfelfe  in  all  I  can; 

Truth  to  take  place. 

Where  neuer  truth  was, 
I  weare  a  fbolifhe  man. 

VI. 

Sett  foorth  is  by  fdence. 

Declare  it  doth  experience, 
By  the  fiiite  to  know  the  tree ; 

Then  if  a  faininge  flatterer. 

To  gaine  a  fiiithful  louer, 
It  may  in  no  wife  be. 

VU. 

Therfbre  hnwtll  fiatteric, 

Fained  ^th  and  jelofie, 
Truth  my  tale  fhall  tell ; 

Reafon  now  fhall  rule, 

Witt  fhall  kepe  the  fcoole, 
And  bed  you  all  farewell. 

The  argmnents  in  favour  of  celibacy  contained  in 
the  following  song  are  neither  new  or  very  cogent ; 
yet  they  are  not  destitute  of  humour : — 
I. 

The  bachelor  moft  joyfuUye, 

In  pleafant  plight  doth  paffe  his  dates, 
Good  fellowfhipp  and  companie 

He  doth  maintaine  and  kepe  alvraie. 

n. 

With  damfells  braue  he  maye  well  goe. 

The  maried  man  cannot  doe  fo, 

If  he  be  merie  and  toy  with  any. 

His  MTife  will  frowne,  and  words  gene  manye } 

Her  yellow  hofe  fhe  fbait  will  put  on. 

So  that  the  married  man  dare  not  difpleafe  his  wife  Joane. 

There  is  somewhat  subtle  in  the  argument  used  by 
the  author  of  the  following  stanzas  against  lending 
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money,  which  in  short  is  this,  to  preserve  friendship, 
resist  the  emotions  of  it : — 
I. 

I  had  both  monie  and  a  frende, 
Of  neither  though  no  ftore  j 
lent  my  monie  to  my  firende, 
And  tooke  his  bonde  therfore. 

II. 
I  aiked  my  monie  of  my  firende, 

But  nawght  (ave  words  I  gott ; 
I  loft  my  monie  to  kepe  my  fixnde, 

For  iewe  hym  would  I  not. 

III. 
But  then  if  monie  come, 

And  fi-ende  againe  weare  founde, 
1  wuulde  lend  no  monie  to  my  frende, 

Upon  no  kynde  of  bonde. 
IV. 
But  after  this  for  monie  cometh 

A  friend  with  pawne  to  paye, 
But  when  the  monie  fhould  be  had. 

My  frende  ufed  fuch  delay, 

V. 
That  neede  of  monie  did  me  force, 

My  frende  his  pawne  to  fell, 
And  ib  I  got  my  monie,  but 

My  frende  dene  from  me  fell. 

VI. 
Sith  bonde  for  monie  lent  my  frende. 

Nor  pawne  aflurance  is, 
But  that  my  monie  or  my  frende 

Therbye  I  ever  miile. 

VII. 
If  God  fend  monie  and  a  Arende, 

As  I  haue  hid  before. 
I  will  keepe  my  monie  and  fave  my  firende. 

And  playe  the  fiaole  no  more. 

The  examples  ahove  given  are  only  of  such  songs 
and  ballads  as  it  is  supposed  were  the  entertainment 
of  the  common  people  about  the  year  1550,  they  are 
therefore  not  to  be  considered  as  evidences  of  the 
general  state  of  poetry  at  that  time,  nor  indeed  at  any 
given  period  of  the  preceding  century ;  for,  not  to 
mention  Chaucer,  who  flourished  somewhat  before, 
and  whose  excellencies  are  known  to  every  judge  of 
English  literature,  the  verses  of  Gower  abound  with 
beautiful  images,  and  excellent  moral  precepts;  and 
those  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  a 
few  others,  their  contemporaries,  with  the  liveliest 
descriptions,  and  most  elegant  sentiments.  One  of 
the  most  excellent  poems  of  the  kind  in  the  English 
language  is  the  ballad  of  the  Nut-brown  Maid,  pub- 
lished with  a  fine  paraphrase  by  Prior,  which,  though 
the  antiquity  of  it  has  by  a  few  been  questioned,  was 
printed  by  Pinson,  who  lived  about  the  year  1500, 
and  probably  was  written  some  years  before. 

Many  of  the  songs  or  popular  ballads  of  this  time 
appear  to  have  been  written  by  Skelton,  and  a  few  of 
them  have  been  occasionally  inserted  in  the  course  of 
this  work ;  as  to  his  poems  now  extant,  they  are  so 
peculiarly  his  own,  so  replete  with  scurrility,  and, 
though  abounding  with  humour,  so  coarse  and  in- 
delicate, that  they  are  not  to  be  matched  with  any 
others  of  that  time,  and  consequently  reflect  no  dis- 
grace on  the  age  in  which  they  were  written. 

Nothing  can  be  more  comical,  nor  nothing  more 
uncleanly,  if  we  except  certain  verses  of  Swift,  than 


that  poem  of  Skelton  entitled  the  Tunnyng  of  Elynour 
Rummyng.  This  woman  is  said  by  him  to  have  lived 
at  Letherhead  in  Surrey,  and  to  have  sold  ale,  the 
brewing  or  tunning  whereof  is  the  subject  of  the 
poem.  The  humour  of  this  ludicrous  narrative  con- 
sists in  an  enumeration  of  many  sluttish  circumstances 
that  attended  the  brewing,  and  a  description  of  several 
persons  of  both  sexes,  of  various  characters,  as  tra- 
vellers, tinkers,  servant- wenches,  farmers'  wives,  and 
many  others,  whom  the  desire  of  Elynour's  filthy 
beverage  had  drawn  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  of  her  ale  they  are  so  eager  to  drink,  that  many 
for  want  of  money  bring  their  household  furniture, 
skillets,  pots,  meal,  salt,  garments,  working-tools, 
wheel-barrows,  spinning-wheels,  and  a  hundred  other 
things.  This  numerous  resort  produces  drunkenness 
and  a  quarrel,  and  thus  ends  Skelton's  poem  the 
Tunnyng  of  Elynour  Rummyng. 

Of  his  talent  for  satire  the  same  author  has  given 
an  example  in  the  following  verses,  which  because 
they  are  characteristic  of  an  ignorant  singing-man,  a 
contemporary  of  his,  are  here  inserted  at  length : — 

Skelton  Laureate  againft  a  comely  Coyffa-owne,  that  curiowfly 
chauntyd  and  carryHiIy  cowntred  and  madly  in  his  Mufikea 
mokkyihiy  made,  agaynft  the  ix  Mufis  of  polltike  Poems  and 
Poettys  matriculat. 

Of  all  nacyons  under  the  Heuyn, 
Thefe  frantyke  fbolys  I  hate  moft  of  all. 
For  though  they  ftumble  in  the  (ynnet  ieuyn, 
In  peuyihnes  yet  they  fnapper  and  hm. 
Which  men  the  vii  deadly  fins  call. 
This  peuyfh  proud  this  prender  geft, 
When  he  is  well  yet  can  he  not  reft. 

A  fwete  fuger  lofe  and  (bwre  bayards  bun 
Be  fumdele  lyke  in  forme  and  fhap. 
The  one  for  a  duke  the  other  for  a  dun  j 
A  mannchet  for  Morell  thereon  to  fnap, 
His  hart  is  to  hy  to  haue  any  hap, 
But  for  in  his  gamut  carp  that  he  can, 
Lo  Jak  wold  be  a  JentylmaiL 

With  hw  troly  loly,  lo  whip  here  Jak, 
Alumbek  iodyldym  lyllorym  ben, 
Curyowfly  he  can  both  counter  and  knak. 
Of  Martin  Swart,  and  all  hys  mery  men. 
Lord  how  Perkyn  is  proud  of  his  Pohen, 
But  afk  wher  he  (yndyth  among  his  monachords 
An  holy-water-dark  a  ruler  of  lordes. 

He  cannot  fynd  it  in  rule  nor  in  fpace. 
He  folfyth  to  haute,  hys  tnrbyll  is  to  hy. 
He  braggyth  of  his  byith  that  borne  was  full  bace, 
Hys  mufyk  withoute  mefure,  to  (harp  is  his  my,* 
He  trymmyth  in  his  tenor  to  counter  pardy, 
His  difcant  u  bely,  it  is  without  a  mene, 
To  ht  is  his  ftnUy,  his  wyt  is  to  lene. 

He  tumbryth  on  a  lewde  lewte,  Roty  buUe  Joyfe,-}- 
Rumbill  downe,  tumbil  downe,  hey  go  now  now. 
He  fumblyth  in  his  fyngering  an  ugly  rude  noife. 
It  feemyth  the  fobbyng  of  an  old  Cow  : 
He  wolde  be  made  moch  of  and  he  wyft  how  ; 
Wele  fped  in  fpyndels  and  tunyng  of  travellys, 
A  bungler,  a  brawler,  a  pyker  of  quarellys. 

Comely  he  dappyth  a  payre  of  clauycordys. 
He  whyiblyth  fo  (wetely  he  maketh  me  to  fwet, 
His  difcant  is  daihed  full  of  difcordes, 
A  red  angry  man  but  ea(y  to  intrete } 
An  ufher  of  the  hall  fayn  wold  I  ge^ 
To  pointe  this  proude  page  a  place  and  a  rome. 
For  Jak  wold  be  a  Jendlman  that  late  was  a  groicc* 

*  i.  «.  The  syllable  mi  used  in  solmltation. 
t  Tiie  initial  wordii  of  some  old  song. 
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Jatc  wold  Jet  and  yet  Jill  fayd  nay. 
He  countech  in  his  countenance  to  check  with  the  beft, 
A  malaperte  medler  that  pryeth  for  his  pray. 
In  a  dyfli  dare  he  nifh  to  wrangill  and  to  wreft, 
He  iindeth  a  proporcyon  in  his  prycke  fonge, 
To  drynke  at  a  draught  a  large  and  a  long. 

Nay  jape  not  with  him,  he  u  no  fmall  fble» 
It  is  a  loiempne  fyre  and  a  folayne, 
For  lordes  and  ladyes  leme  at  his  fcole, 
He  techyth  them  fo  wyfely  to  folf  and  to  fayne. 
That  neither  they  fing  wel  prike-fong  nor  plain, 
This  Dodor  Dellias  commeniyd  in  a  cart, 
A  mafter,  a  mynArel,  a  iydler,  a  — . 

What  though  ye  can  counter  CuJhM  not. 
As  wel  it  becomith  you  a  pary(h  towne  clarke 
To  fing  Supinitati  dtdit  Mgrosy 
Yet  here  ye  not  to  bold,  to  braule  ne  to  bark. 
At  me  that  medeled  nothing  with  youre  wark, 
Corred  firft  thy  felfe,  walk  and  be  nought, 
Deme  what  you  lift  thou  knowift  not  my  thought. 

A  prouerbe  of  old  fay  well  or  be  ftill. 
Ye  are  to  unhappy  occafion  to  fynde, 
Uppon  me  to  clater  or  el(e  to  fay  yll. 
Now  have  I  (hewyd  you  part  of  your  proud  mind, 
Take  thu  in  worth  the  beft  is  behind. 
Wryten  at  Croydon  by  Crowland  in  the  clay, 
On  Candelmas  euyn  the  Kalendas  of  May.     % 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  service- 
books  anciently  nsed  in  the  churches  and  chapels  of 
this  kingdom,  by  whom  they  were  genexaHy  made, 
and  of  ^  enormoBi  price  tfaey  bore  while  copies  of 
them  eonld  only  be  multiplied  by  writing.  This, 
though  a  great  inconvenience,  was  not  the  only  one 
which  music  laboured  under,  for  the  characters  used 
in  musical  notation  were  for  a  series  of  years  fluctu- 
ating, so  that  they  assumed  a  new  form  in  every 
century,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  arrived  at 
any  degree  of  stability  till  some  years  after  the  in- 
vention of  printing ;  and  it  will  surprise  the  reader 
to  behold,  as  he  ma}*  in  the  specimens  of  notation 
given  (see  Appendix,  Nos.  45  to  55),  the  multifold 
variation  of  the  musical  characters  between  the 
eleventh  century,  when  they  were  invented  by  Guido, 
and  the  fifleenth,  when,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the 
practice  of  the  Grerman  printers,  they  were  finally 
settled. 

Upon  these  specimens  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
they  exhibit  a  series  of  characters  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  musical  notation  from  the  eleventh  century 
down  to  the  fourteenth,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in 
missals,  graduals,  antiphonaries,  and  other  books  of 
offices  adapted  to  the  Romish  service.  With  regard 
to  No.  48,  'Paupertate  Spiritus,*  the  musical  cha- 
racters appear  to  be  such  as  are  said  to  have  been  in 
use  previous  to  the  invention  of  the  stave  by  Guido, 
and  from  the  smallness  of  the  intervals  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  notes  are  intended  to  signify 
any  thing  more  than  certain  inflections  of  the  voice, 
so  nearly  approaching  to  monotony,  that  the  utter- 
ance of  them  may  rather  be  called  reading  than 
singing. 

The  example  (No.  50)  '  Eripe  me  Domine'  is  clearly 
in  another  method  of  notation,  for  the  stave  of  Guido, 
and  also  the  F  cliff,  are  made  use  of  in  it.  With 
r^;ard  to  the  characters  on  the  lines  and  spaces,  they 
are  very  different  from  those  points,  from  the  use 


whereof  in  musical  composition  the  term  Gontrapun&> 
took  its  rise ;  and  so  little  do  they  resemble  the  cha- 
racters proper  to  the  Oantus  Mensnrabilis,  as  described 
by  Franco,  De  Handlo,  and  other  writers  on  that 
subject,  that  it  is  not  without  great  difficulty  that  tliey 
can  be  rendered  intelligible.  The  author  from  whom 
this  example  is  taken  exhibits  it  as  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  of  notation  in  the  twelfth  century ;  it  never- 
theless appears  to  have  continued  in  practice  so  low 
down  as  the  sixteenth,  for  all  the  examples  in  the 
Margarita  Philosophica  of  Gregory  Reisch,  printed 
in  1517,  are  in  this  character,  as  are  also  those  in  the 
Enchiridion  of  George  Rhaw,  the  Compendium  Mu- 
sices  of  Lampadius,  and  other  works  ot  the  like  kind, 
published  about  the  same  time. 

The  specimen  (No.  52)  *  Verbum  Patris'  is  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  as  to  the  form  of  the  characters, 
differs  in  some  respects  from  the  former ;  and  here  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  F  and  0  cliffs  have  each  a 
place  in  the  stave,  and  that  the  station  of  the  former 
IS  marked  by  a  pricked  line.  Other  distinctions  for 
the  places  of  the  cliffs,  namely,  by  giving  the  lines  a 
different  colour  or  different  degrees  of  thickness,  were 
usual  in  the  earlier  times,  and  are  taken  noliee  of  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  work. 

The  character  in  the  specimen  (No.  54)  •  Vere  dig- 
sum  et  justum*  are  supposed  to  denote  the  inflections 
of  the  voice  in  reading. 

The  plate  No.  45  shews  the  different  forms  of 
the  cliffs,  and  their  gradual  deviation  from  their 
respective  roots  at  different  periods. 

The  two  next  succeeding  plates  contain  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  musical  notes  in  different  ages, 
with  their  equivalents  in  modem  characters. 

The  specimens  are  taken  from  the  Lexicon  Diplo- 
maticum  of  Johannes  Ludolphns  Walther,  published 
at  Ulm  in  1756 ;  they  appear  to  have  been  extracted 
from  ancient  service-books  in  manuscript,  of  which 
there  are  very  many  yet  remaining  in  the  public 
libraries  of  universities  and  other  repositories  in 
Europe.*  The  explanations  in  modem  characters 
are  the  result  of  his  own  labour  and  learned  industry, 
and  furnish  the  means  of  rendering  into  modem  cha- 
racters those  barbarous  marks  and  signatures  used  by 
the  monks  in  the  notation  of  their  music. 


CHAP.    LXXXI. 

Thb  invention  of  printing  proved  an  effectual 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  arising  from  the  instability 
of  musical  notation,  for  besides  that  it  eased  the 
public  in  the  article  of  expence,  it  introduced  such 
a  steady  and  regular  practice  as  rendered  the  musical, 
an  universal  character. 

The  first  essays  towards  music-printing  were  those 
examples  which  occur  in  the  works  of  Franchinus, 
printed  at  Milan  ;  but  of  these  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  notes  therein  contained  are  not  printed  from 
letter-press  types,  with  a  character  cut  on  each,  but 

*  One  of  the  finest  of  the  kind,  perhaps  In  the  world,  ts  the  liber 
Regalis,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  religions  ceremonial  of  the 
coronation  of  Richard  II.  and  his  queen,  with  the  musical  notes  to  the 
ofBces.  This  curious  MS.  waa  originally  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
high-altar  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  that  ohUNh. 
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in  masses,  or  from  blocks,  with  a  variety  of  characters 
engraven  thereon.  The  Germans  improved  upon 
this  practice,  and  the  art  of  printing  music  with 
letter-press  types  appears  to  have  arrived  at  great 
perfection  among  them  by  the  year  1600. 

I^attheson,  in  his  Volkomenen  Oapelmeister,  pag.  58, 
relates  that  Jaques  De  Sanleques,  a  man  who  had 
arrived  to  play  exquisitely  on  all  instruments,  with- 
out the  least  instruction,  was  the  first  who  taught 
the  art  of  making  music-types,  and  the  method  of 
printing  from  them,  in  France  ;  and  that  he  died  in 
the  year  1660,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  having  pre- 
cipitated his  death  by  excessive  study  and  application. 
This  account  of  the  introduction  of  musical  printing 
types  into  France  can  never  be  true ;  for  the  Psalms 
and  other  works  of  Claude  Le  Jeune,  which  was 
published  at  Paris  by  Pierre  Ballard  before  Sanleques 
was  bom,  that  is  to  say  in  1603  and  1606,  are  a 
demonstration  to  the  contrary;  and,  to  judge  from 
the  exquisite  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  characters, 
and  the  many  elegant  ornaments  and  ingenious 
devices  for  the  initial  letters,  it  seems  that  the 
French  had  in  this  kind  of  printing  greatly  the 
advantage  of  their  neighbours. 

In  Eogland  the  progress  of  this  art  was  com- 
paratively slow,  for  m  the  Polychronicon  *  of 
Kanulph  Higden,  translated  by  Trevisa,  and  printed 
by  Wynken  de  Worde,  at  Westminster  in  1495,  are 
the  following  musical  characters,  which  Mr.  Ames 
with  good  reason  supposes  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind 
printed  in  England : — 


JU-JE-P 


S  ^ 

i      ^ 


Grafton  improved  upon  these  characters  in  the 
book  published  by  him  m  1550,  entitled,  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  noted,  which  was  composed  by 
John  Marbeck  organist  of  Windsor,  and  contains  the 
rudiments  of  our  present  cathedral  service ;  these,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  printer,  stood  so  much  in  need  of 
explanation,  that  he  has  inserted  the  following  me- 
morandum concerning  them : — 

*  In  this  booke  b  conteyned  fo  much  of  the  or3er  of 

*  Common  Prayer  as  is  to  be  fung  in  churches,  wherein 

*  are  ufed  only  thefc  iiii  fortes  of  rotes : — 


^:oKz 


^ 


*  The  firil  note  is  a  (Irene  note,  and  is  a  breve ;  the 

*  fecond  is  a  fquare  note,  and  is  a  femybreve ;  the  iii  a 

*  pycke,  and  is  a  mynynmie.     And  when  there  is  a 

*  prycke  by  the  fquare  note,  that  prycke  is  hajfe  as 

*  ThoM  who  do  not  know  that  the  Polyehronleon  is  a  multifiariout 
history  of  events  without  order  or  connexion,  will  wonder  how  these 
ehanoters  could  find  a  place  fai  it,  but  it  is  thus  accounted  for ;  the 
author  relates  the  discovery  of  the  consonances  by  Pythi^goras,  and  to 
fUaetnte  his  narration  gives  a  type  of  them  in  the  fonn  above  described. 


'  muche  as  the  note  that  goeth  before  it.  The  iiii  is 
*  a  clofe,  and  is  only  ufed  at  the  end  of  a  verfe.' 

These  characters  were  considerably  improved  by 
the  industrious  John  Day,  who  in  1560  published 
the  church -service  in  four  and  three  parts,  to  be  sung 
at  the  morning,  communion,  and  evening  pi-ayer,  and 
in  1562  the  whole  book  of  Psalms,  collected  into 
English  metre  by  Stemhold,  Hopkins,  and  others, 
with  apt  notes  to  sing  them  withal,  and  by  Thomas 
Vautrollier,  who  in  1575  published  the  Cantiones  of 
Tallis  and  Bird  under  a  patent  of  queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  authors,  the  first  of  the  kind.f  The  succeeding 
music-printers  to  Vautrollier  and  Day  were  Thomas 
Este,  who  for  some  reasons  not  now  to  be  guessed  at, 
changed  his  name  to  Snodham,^  John  Windet, 
William  Barley,  and  others,  who  were  the  assignees 
of  Bird  and  Morley,  under  the  patents  respectively 
granted  to  them  for  the  sole  printing  of  music. 
These  men  followed  the  practice  of  the  foreign 
printers,  but  made  no  improvement  at  all  in  the 
art,  nor  was  any  made  till  the  time  of  John  Playford, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

In  what  manner,  and  from  what  motives,  music 
was  first  introduced  into  the  church-service,  has 
already  been  mentioned ;  and  in  the  account  given 
of  that  matter  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  practice  of 
antiphonal  singing  took  its  rise  in  the  churches  of 
the  East,  namely,  those  of  Antioch,  Cesarsea,  and 
Constantinople;  diat  the  Greek  fathers,  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Chrysostom,  were  the  original  institutors  of 
choral  service  in  their  respective  churches ;  that  St 
Ambrose  introduced  it  into  his  church  at  Milan  ; 
that  from  thence  it  passed  to  Rome,  from  whence  it 
was  propagated  and  established  in  France,  Germany, 
Britain,  and,  in  short,  throughout  the  West :  and,  to 
speak  more  particularly,  that  Damasus  ordained  the 
iJternate  sin^ng  of  the  Psalms,  together  with  the 
Gloria  Patn,  and  AUeluja;  in  384,  Siricius,  the 
anthem  ;  in  507,  Symmachus,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis ; 
that  in  590  Gregory  the  Great  reformed  the  Cantus 
Ambrosianus,  and  established  that  known  by  his 
name ;  and  that  about  the  year  660  Vitalianus  com* 
pleted  the  institution  by  joining  to  the  melody  of  the 
voice  the  harmony  of  the  organ. 

From  this  deduction  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
music  in  cathedral  worship,  it  may  seem  that  the 
introduction  of  music  into  the  church  was  attended 
with  little  diflBculty.  But  the  case  was  far  otherwise ; 
fortunately  for  the  Bcience,  the  above-mentioned 
fathers  were  skilled  in  it,  and  their  zeal  co-operating 
with  their  authority,  enabled  them  to  procure  it 
admittance  into  the  church ;  but  there  were  then,  as 
there  have  been  at  all  times,  men,  who  either  having 
no  ear,  were  insensible  to  the  effects  of  harmony,  or 
who  conceiving  that  all  such  adventitious  aids  to 
'  devotion  were  at  least  unnecessary,  if  not  sinfnU 
laboured  with  all  their  might  to  procure  the  ex- 
clusion of  music  of  every  kind  from  the  church,  and 
to  restore  the  service  to  that  original  plainness  and 
simplicity,  which  they  conceived  to  be  its  perfection. 

And  first  St.  Austin,  whose  suffrage  is  even  at 
this  day  cited  in  favour  of  choral  music ;  although 

t  ilmes's  Typographical  Antiquities,  pag.  83S.  {  ^dd. 
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speaking  of  the  introduction  of  antiphonal  singing 
into  the  church  of  Milan,  at  which  he  was  present, 
thus  pathetically  expresses  himself : '  How  abundantly 
'  did  I  weep  before  God  to  hear  those  hymns  of  thine ; 

*  being  touched  to  the  quick  by  the  voices  of  thy 
'  sweet  church  song !  The  voices  flowed  into  my  ears, 
'  and  thy  truth  pleasingly  distilled  into  my  heart, 
'  which  caused  the  affections  of  my  devotion  to  over- 
'  flow,  and  my  tears  to  run  over,  and  happy  did  I 
'  find  myself  therein.' 

Yet  this  very  St.  Austin  having  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  had  mistaken  the  natural  workings  of  his 
passions  for  the  fervent  operations  of  a  vigorous 
devotion,  censures  himself  severely  for  being  so 
moved  with  sensual  delight  in  divine  worship,  and 
heartily  blesses  Gk)d  for  being  delivered  from  that 
snare.  He  withal  declares  that  he  often  wished  that 
the  melodious  singing  of  David's  Psalter  with  so 
much  art  were  moved  from  his  and  the  church's 
ears ;  and  that  he  thought  the  method  which  he  had 
often  heard  was  observed  by  Athanasius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  was  the  safest,  who  caused  him  that  read 
the  Psalm  to  use  so  little  variation  of  the  voice,  that 
he  seemed  rather  to  pronounce  than  sing.*  And 
elsewhere  he  declares  that  the  same  manner  of  sing- 
ing as  was  used  in  Alexandria  prevailed  throughout 
aU  Africa.! 

St  Jerome,  though  a  friend  to  magnificence  in 
divine  worship,  seems  to  more  than  hint  a  dislike  of 
artificial  singing  in  the  church,  when  he  says,  '  That 
'  we  are  not  like  tragedians  to  gargle  the  throat  with 
'  sweet  modulation,  that  our  theatrical  tunes  and 
'  songs  may  be  heard  in  the  church,  but  we  are  to 

*  sing  with  reverence.' J 

Isidore  of  Sevil,  though  a  writer  on  music,  and  as 
such  mentioned  in  the  account  herein  before  given 
of  writers  on  the  science,  says,  that  the  singing  of 
the  primitive  Christians  was  attended  with  so  small 
a  variation  of  the  voice,  that  it  differed  very  little 
from  reading ;  and  as  for  that  pompous  manner  of 
singing,  which  a  little  before  his  time  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Western  ohnrch,  he  says  it  was 
brought  in  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  carnal, 
and  not  on  their  accotuit  who  were  spiritual,  that 
those  who  were  not  affected  by  words  might  be 
charmed  by  the  sweetness  of  the  harmony .§ 

Rabanus  Maurus,  another  musical  writer,  and  a 
disciple  of  the  £unous  Alcuin,  freely  declares  himself 
against  the  use  of  musical  artifice  and  theatrical 
singing  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  is  only  for  such 
music  as  may  move  compunction,  and  be  clearly 
understood  by  the  hearers.|| 

Thomas  Aquinas,  universally  reputed  the  ablest 
and  most  judicious  of  the  schoolmen,  declares  against 
the  use  of  instruments  in  divine  worship,  which, 
together  with  the  pompous  service  of  the  dioir,  he 
intimates  are  Judaical.  He  says  that  *  musical  in- 
'  struments  do  more  stir  up  the  mind  to  delight,  than 
^  frame  it  to  a  religious  disposition.'  He  indeed 
allows  that  '  under  the  law  such  sensitive  aids  might 

*  be  needful,  as  they  were  types  or  figures  of  some- 


■  Confeu,  lib.  X.  cap.  83, 
I  DeEccl  Off.  lib.  I.  cap.  5. 


t  Epist.  119.       t  Splat,  ad  RusHenm. 
I  De  Inititut.  Gerie.  lib,  II.  cap.  4S. 


'  thing  else ;  but  that  under  the  gospel  dispensation 
'  he  sees  no  reason  or  use  for  them.'^ 

And,  to  come  nearer  our  own  times,  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  though  a  sceptic  in  most  of  the  subjects 
which  he  has  written  on,  declaims  with  great  vehe- 
mence against  cathedral  music,  which  he  says  is  '  so 
'licentious,  that  the  divine  offices,  holy  mysteries, 
'and  prayers  are  chanted  by  a  company  of  wanton 

*  musicians,  hired  with  great  sums  of  money,  not  to 

*  edify  the  understanding,  but  to  tickle  the  ears  of 
'  their  auditory.  The  church,'  be  adds,  '  is  filled 
'with  noise  and  clamour,  the  boys  whining  the 
'descant,  while  some  bellow  the  tenor,  and  others 
'bark  the  counterpoint;  others  again  squeak  the 
'  treble,  while  others  grunt  the  bass ;  and  they  all 
'  contrive  so,  that  though  a  great  variety  of  sounds  is 
'heard,  neither  sentences,  nor  even  words  can  be 
'  understood.'  ♦  ♦ 

Erasmus,  who,  as  having  been  while  a  boy  a 
chorister,  might  be  reasonably  supposed  to  entertain 
a  prejudice  rather  in  favour  of  music  than  against  it, 
hais  a  passage  to  this  purpose  :  '  There  is,  says  he, 
'  a  kind  of  music  brought  into  divine  worship  which 
'  hinders  people  from  distinctly  understanding  a  word 
'  that  is  said ;  nor  have  the  singers  any  leisure  to 
'  mind  what  they  sing ;  nor  can  me  vulgar  hear  any 
'  thing  but  an  emptysound,  which  delightfully  glides 
'  into  their  ears.  What  notions,  says  be,  have  they 
'  of  Christ,  who  think  he  is  pleased  with  such  a  noise  ?^ 

And  in  another  place  he  thus  compliiins :  '  We 
'  have  brought  a  tedious  and  capricious  kind  of  music 
'  into  the  house  of  God,  a  tumultuous  noise  of  different 
'voices,  such  as  I  think  was  never  heard  in  the 
'  theatres  either  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  for  the 
'  keeping  up  whereof  whole  flocks  of  boys  are  inain- 
'  tained  at  a  great  expence,  whose  time  is  spent  in 
'  learning  such  gibblergabble,  while  they  are  tfiught 
'nothing  that  is  either  good  or  useful.  Whole 
'  troops  of  lazy  lubbers  are  also  maintained  solely 
'  for  ^e  same  purpose ;  at  such  an  expence  is  the 
'  church  for  a  thing  that  is  pestiferous.'  Whereupon 
he  expresses  a  wish  '  that  it  were  exactly  calculated 
'  how  many  poor  men  might  be  relieved  and  ipain- 
'  tained  out  of  the  salaries  of  these  singers :'  and  con- 
cludes with  a  reflection  on  the  English  for  their 
fondness  of  this  kind  for  serviccf  f 

Zuinglius,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  lover  of  music, 
speaking  of  the  ecclesiastical  chanting,  says,  that  that 
'  and  the  roaring  in  the  churches,  scarce  understood 
'by  the  priests  themselves,  are  a  foolish  and  vain 
'  abuse,  and  a  most  pernicious  hindrance  to  piety.' :(f 

But  lest  the  suffrage  of  Zuinglius  and  Calvin,  who 
speaks  much  in  the  same  manner,  should  be  thought 
exceptionable,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  produce  ^t 
of  cardinal  Cajetan,  who,  though  a  great  enemy  to 
the  reformers,  agrees  with  them  in  declaring  that  it 
may  be  easily  gathered  from  1  Corinthians  xiv.  that 
it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  apostle's  mind  that 
the  sacred  offices  should  be  distinctly  recited  and 
intelligibly  performed  in  the  church,  without  musical 

f  In.  SI.  au.  91.  a.  S.  4. 

««  De  Vanitate  et  Incertudine  Scientiamm,  cap.  17. 
ft  Comment  on  1.  Corinth,  xiy.  19, 
tX  ZuingUi  Act.  Disp.  pag.  106. 
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and  artificial  hannony,  than  so  managed,  as  that  with 
the  noise  of  organs  and  the  clamorous  divisions,  and 
absurd  repetitions  of  affected  singers,  which  seem  as 
it  were  devised  on  purpose  to  darken  the  sense,  the 
auditors  should  be  so  confounded  as  that  no  one 
should  be  able  to  understand  what  was  sung. 

Polydore  Virgil,  though  an  Italian,  and  of  the 
Romish  communion,  writes  to  the  same  purpose: 
'How,  says  he,  the  chanters  make  a  noise  in  the 
'  church,  and  nothing  is  heard  there  but  a  voice ; 
'  and  others  who  are  present  rest  satisfied  with  the 
'  consent  of  the  cries,  no  way  regarding  the  meaning 
'  of  the  words.  And  so  it  is,  that  among  the  multi- 
'  tnde  all  the  esteem  of  divine  worahip  seems  to  rely 
'  on  the  chanters,  notwithstanding  generally  no  men 
'  are  lighter  or  more  wicked.'  And  speaking  of  the 
choir  service  in  general,  he  adds : '  I  may  say  that 
'  this,  and  the  ceremonies  attending  it,  are  for  the 
'  most  part  brought  into  our  worship  from  the  old 
*  Heathens,  who  were  wont  to  sacrifice  with  symphony, 
'  as  Livy,  lib.  IX.  witnesseth.'  ♦ 

Lindanus,  bishop  of  Ruremonde,  speaking  of  the 
musicians  and  singers  that  had  possessed  the  church 
after  the  Reformation,  complains  that  their  music  is 
nothing  but  a  theatrical  confusion  of  sounds,  tending 
rather  to  avert  the  minds  of  the  hearers  from  what 
is  good,  than  raise  them  to  Gk>d ;  and  declares  that 
he  had  often  been  present^  and  as  attentive  as 
he  could  well  be  to  what  was  sung,  yet  could  he 
hardly  understand  any  thing,  the  whole  service  was 
so  filled  with  repetitions,  and  a  confusion  of  different 
voices  and  tones  and  rude  clamours.  And  thereupon 
he  commends  those  who  had  expelled  this  sort  of 
music  out  of  their  churcjies  as  a  mere  human  device, 
and  a  profane  hindrance  of  divine  worship.f 

To  these  censures  of  individuals  some  have  added 
that  implied  in  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
made  anno  1562,  for  correcting  abuses  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass,  not  distinguishing  between  the 
use  and  the  abuse  of  the  subject  in  question. 

Such  are  the  authorities  usually  insisted  on  against 
the  practice  of  antiphonal  singing  in  cathedral 
churches,  against  which  it  might  be  objected,  that 
the  arguments,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  of  the 
several  writers  above*mentioned,  seem  less  calculated 
to  convince  the  reason  than  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  those  who  should  attend  to  them ;  that  allowing 
them  all  their  weight,  they  conclude  rather  against 
the  abuse  of  singing  than  the  practice  itself:  and  that 
all  of  those  writers  who  have  been  thus  free  in  their 
censures  of  church-music,  were  not  so  wel]  skilled 
in  the  science  as  to  be  justifiable  for  pretending  to 
give  any  opinion  at  all  about  it.  Polydore  Virgil  has 
never  yet  oeen  deemed  a  very  respectable  authority 
either  for  facts  or  opinions;  and  as  to  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  the  author  of  a  book  which  the  world  have 
long  stood  in  doubt  whether  to  approve  or  condemn, 
choral  singing  might  well  seem  confusion  to  him, 
who  was  so  grossly  ignorant  in  the  science  of  music, 
as  not  to  know  the  difference  between  the  harmonical 
and    metrical    modes,  and   who   has  charged  tiie 

*  De  InTent.  Reram.  lib.  VI.  cap.  U. 
f  Lindan.  PanopUae,  lib.  V.  cap.  vU. 


ancients  with  confusion  in  the  modes  of  time,  which 
were  not  invented  till  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  .$ 

Against  the  objections  of  these  men  choral  service 
has  been  defended  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church,  and  its  tendency  to 
edification ;  these  are  largely  insisted  on  by  Durandus, 
cardinal  Bona,  and  others  of  the  liturgical  writers. 
As  to  the  censure  of  the  council  of  Trent,  it  regarded 
only  the  abuses  of  church-music ;  for  it  forbids  only 
the  use  of  music  in  churches  mixed  with  lascivious 
songs,  and  certain  indecencies  in  the  performance  of 
it  which  the  singers  had  given  into ;  §  and  as  it  was 
designed  to  bring  it  back  to  that  standard  of  purity 
from  which  it  had  departed,  it  justified  the  decent 
and  genuine  use  of  it,  and  gave  such  authority  to 
choral  or  antiphonal  singing,  that  its  lawfulness  and 
expediency  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  con* 
troversy,  except  in  the  reformed  churches ;  and  in 
these  a  diversity  of  opinion  still  remains.  The 
Calvinists  content  themselves  with  a  plain  metrical 
psalmody,  but  the  Lutheran  and  episcopal  churches 
have  a  solemn  musical  service.  The  original  oppugners 
ot  that  of  the  church  of  England  were  the  primitive 
Puritans ;  the  force  of  their  objections  to  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  writings  of  their  champion  Thomas 
Cartwright,  in  the  course  of  the  disciplinarian  con- 
troversy ;  and  to  these  Hooker,  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  has  given  what  many  persons  think  a 
satisfactory  answer.  The  arguments  of  each  are 
referred  to  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

However,  these  are  merely  speculative  opinions, 
into  which  it  were  to  little  purpose  to  seek  either  for 
the  causes  that  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  cho- 
ral music,  or  for  the  reasons  that  influenced  those  who 
opposed  its  admission,  since  in  their  determinations 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  actuated  by  considerations 
very  remote  from  the  reasonableness  or  propriety  of 
any.  The  fact  is,  that  the  fathers  above-meotionedy 
from  a  persuasion  of  its  utility  and  agreeableness  to 
the  woid  of  God,  laboured  to  introduce  it  into  the 
church ;  and  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  chiefly  on  the 
score  of  its  novelty  it  met  with  great  opposition  from 
the  common  people ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  tumults 
which  the  introduction  of  it  occasioned  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  concessions  which  St  Chrysoetom 
thereupon  made,  it  appears  that  when  Gregory  the 
Great,  m  620,  sent  the  Cantus  Gregorianus  into  Britain 
by  Austin  the  monk,  the  clergy  were  so  little  disposed 
to  receive  it,  that  the  endeavours  to  establish  it 
occasioned  the  slaughter  of  no  fewer  than  twelve 
hundred  of  them  at  once ;  and  it  was  not  till  fifw 
years  after,  when  Vitalianus  sent  Theodore  the  Gre^ 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  see  of  Canturbury,  that  the 
clergy  of  this  island  could  be  prevailed  on  either  to 
celebrate  the  Paschal  solemnity,  the  precise  time  for 
which  was  then  a  subject  of  great  controversy,  or  to 
acquiesce  in  the  admission  of  cathedral  service  in  the 
manner  required  by  the  Romish  ritual ;  nor  did  they 
then  do  it  so  willingly  but  that  the  pope  about  nine 

X  Corn.  Agrippa  in  loc.  dtat. 

I  '  L'  UM  dttU^  mosiebe  nelle  cbiefe  con  mlttnra  dl  canto,  6  rmmo 
'lueiTo.  tutte  le  attionl  Mcolarl,  colloquti  pro&ni,  ttnpttL  gridoit 
HM,  del  Condi.  Trident,  dl  Pietro  Soave,  Londra,  1619,  pag^  5«S, 
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years  after,  found  himself  tinder  the  necessity  of 
sending  hither  the  principal  singer  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rorae,  who  taught  the  Britons  the  Roman 
method  of  singing,  so  that  the  true  era  of  cathedral 
music  in  this  our  land  is  to  he  fixed  at  about  the  year 
of  our  Lord  679. 

But  in  France  the  business  went  on  still  less 
smoothly  than  in  Britain,  for  which  reason  Adrian 
taking  advantage  of  the  obligation  he  had  conferred 
on  Charlemagne,  by  making  him  emperor  of  the 
West,  stipulated  with  him  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Cantus  Gregorianus  into  the  Gallic  church  :  the 
account  of  this  memorable  transaction  is  thus  given 
bv  Baronius.  •  In  the  year  787  the  emperor  kept 
'his  Easter  with  pope  Adrian  at  Rome;  and  in 
•those  days  of  festivity  there  arose  a  great  con- 

*  tention  between  the  French  and  Roman  singers. 
*The  French  pretended  to  sing  more  gravely  and 
'decently,  the  Romans  more  melodiously  and  arti- 
'  ficially,  and  each  mightily  undervalued  the  other. 

*  The  emperor  yielded  to  the  pope,  and  made  his 
'  own  servants  submit ;  and  thereupon  he  took  back 
*with  him  Theodore  and  Benedict,  two  excellent 
'Roman  singers,  to  instruct  his  countrymen.    The 

*  pope  also  presented  him  with  the  Roman  antipho- 
'  nary,  which  the  emperor  promised  him  should  be 

*  generally  used  throughout  his  dominions ;  and  upon 
'  his  return  to  France  he  placed  one  of  these  artists  in 
'  the  city  of  Metz,  ordering  that  the  singers  should 
'from  all  the  cities  in  F5nance  resort  hither  to  be 
'taught  by  him  the  true  method  of  singing  and 
'  playing  on  the  organ.** 

Thus  the  matter  stood  at  about  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  by  which  time  all  actual  opposition 
to  cathedral  music  was  pretty  well  calmed;  and, 
saving  the  objections  above-cited,  which  seem  rather 
to  apply  to  the  abuse  of  it  than 'the  practice  itself, 
church-music  may  be  said  to  have  met  with  no  in- 
terruption for  upwards  of  seven  centuries.  On  the 
contrary,  during  all  that  period  the  church  of  Rome, 
with  a  sedulous  application  continued  its  utmost 
endeavours  to  cultivate  it  And  from  the  time  that 
Franchinus  became  a  public  professor  of  the  science, 
the  younger  clergy  betook  themselves  with  great 
assiduity  to  the  study  of  music,  for  which  no  adequate 
cause  can  be  assigned  other  than  that  it  was  looked 
on  as  the  ready  road  to  ecclesiastical  preferment 

Nor  was  it  from  those  popes  alone  who  were  skilled 
in,  or  entertained  a  passion  for  the  science,  that  music 
received  protection ;  others  of  them  there  were,  who, 
influenced  by  considerations  merely  political,  con* 
tributed  to  encourage  it ;  the  dignity,  the  splendor, 
and  magnificence  of  the  Roman  worship  seemed  to 
demand  every  assistance  that  the  arts  could  afford. 
All  the  world  knows  how  much  of  the  perfection 
which  painting  has  arrived  at,  is  owing  to  the  en* 
couragement  given  by  the  church  to  its  professors : 
Michael  Ange)o  and  Raphael  were  almost  solely 
employed  in  adorning  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and 
the  Vatican  with  sculptures  and  scripture»histories ; 
and  from  motives  of  a  similar  nature  the  greatest 

«  A  dxranutantlal  aeoonnt  of  tbh  event,  as  related  bj  Durandot  and 
cardinal  Baronius,  is  given  in  book  IV.  chap.  SO.  at  this  work. 


encouragements  were  given  to  musicians  to  devote 
their  studies  to  that  species  of  composition  which  is 
suited  to  the  ends  of  divine  worship ;  and  to  the 
perfection  of  this  kind  of  music  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  were  very  fortunate :  for  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  licence  taken  by  persons  of  rank  and 
opulence  at  Rome,  and  indeed  throughout  all  Italy, 
and  that  unbounded  love  of  pleasure,  which  even  in 
the  fourteenth  century  had  fixed  the  characteristic 
of  Italian  manners,  it  does  appear  that  much  of 
their  enjoyment  was  derived  from  such  public  spec- 
tacles as  to  the  other  powers  of  fascination  add 
music ;  and  that  masquerades,  feasting,  and  gallantry 
were  with  them  the  principal  sources  of  sensual 
gratification.  The  musical  drama,  or  what  is  now 
called  the  opera,  was  not  then  known;  the  con- 
sequence whereof  was,  that  the  church  not  having 
then,  as  now,  the  stage  for  its  competitor,  had  it  in 
its  power  to  attach  the  most  eminent  professors  of 
the  science  to  its  service,  and  to  render  the  studies 
of  a  whole  faculty  subservient  to  its  purposes. 

To  this  concurrence  of  circumstances,  and  a  dis- 
position in  those  whose  duty  led  them  to  attend  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  to  which  may  be  added  that 
theoretical  skill  in  the  science,  which  Franchinus 
had  by  his  public  lectures  disseminated  throughout 
Italy,  are  owing  the  improvements  which  we  find  to 
have  been  made  in  the  art  of  practical  composition 
by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  prodigious 
havoc  and  destruction  which  was  made  in  the  con- 
ventual and  other  libraries,  not  only  in  England,  at 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  but  in  France  and 
Flanders  also,  in  consequence  of  those  commotions 
which  the  reformation  of  religion  occasioned,  have 
left  us  but  few  of  those  compositions  from  whence 
a  comparison  might  be  drawn  between  the  church- 
music  of  the  period  now  spoken  of,  and  that  of  the 
more  early  ages ;  but  from  the  few  fragments  of  the 
latter  now  remaining  in  manuscript,  it  appears  to  be 
of  a  very  inartificial  contexture,  and  totally  void  of 
those  excellencies  that  distinguish  the  productions  of 
succeeding  times.  Nor  indeed  could  it  possibly  be 
otherwise  while  the  precepts  of  the  science  inculcated 
nothing  more  than  the  doctrine  of  counterpoint  and 
the  nature  of  the  canto  fermo,  a  kind  of  harmony 
simple  and  unadorned,  and  in  the  performance 
scarcely  above  the  capacities  of  those  who  in  singing 
bad  no  other  guide  than  their  ear  and  memory ;  in 
short,  a  species  of  music  that  derived  not  the  least 
advantage  from  any  difference  amopg  themselves 
in  respect  of  the  length  or  duration  of  the  notes, 
which  all  men  know  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
variety  and  delight 

But  the  assigning  of  different  lengths  to  sounds, 
the  invention  of  pauses,  or  rests,  the  establishment  of 
metrical  laws,  and  the  regulating  the  motion  of  a 
great  variety  of  parts  by  the  tactus  or  beat,  whereby 
an  union  of  harmony  and  metre  was  effected,  were 
improvements  of  great  importance ;  from  these  sprang 
the  invention  of  fugue  and  canon,  and  those  infinitely 
various  combinations  of  tone  and  time  which  dis- 
tinguish the  canto  figurato  from  the  canto  fermo,  or 
ecclesiastical  plain -song. 
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The  principil  motiYe  to  toese  improreineiits  was 
undoubtedly  the  great  encouragement  given  to 
atodents  and  profeaeora  of  muaic  by  the  court  of 
Rome.  Thoae  writera,  who,  to  palliate  the  vicea 
of  Leo  X.  inaiat  on  bia  love  of  learning,  and  the 
patronage  afforded  by  bim  to  the  proteaaora  of  all 
the  finer  arta,  aacribe  the  perfection  of  moaio  among 
the  reat  to  bia  munificence;  bat  in  thia  they  are 
miataken ;  an  emulation  to  promote  muaic  prevailed 
at  thia  time  throughout  Europe,  and  the  temporal 
princea  were  not  leaa  diapoaed  to  favour  ita  improve- 
ment than  even  the  pontifia  themaelvea ;  our  own 
Henry  VIIL  not  only  aang,  but  waa  poaaeaaed  of 
a  degree  of  akill  in  the  art  of  practical  compoaition 
aqmu  to  that  of  many  of  ita  ablest  profeaaors,  as 
appeara  by  many  of  hia  worka  now  extant  Francis 
the  Firat  of  France  reckoned  Joannea  Mouton,  hia 
chapel-master,  and  Orequilon,  among  the  chief  oma- 
menta  of  hia  court ;  and  the  emperor  Charlea  V.  by 
his  boun^  to  muaicians  had  drawn  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  then  in  Europe  to  settle  in  Germany  and 
the  Low  Oountriea. 

Such  waa  the  general  state  of  the  church-aervice 
in  Europe  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  the 
Reformadon,  at  the  time  whereof  it  ia  well  biown 
choral  music  underwent  a  very  great  change ;  the  na- 
ture of  thia  change,  and  the  precise  difference  between 
the  Romish  and  the  other  reformed  churchea  in  thia 
reapect  will  best  appear  by  a  comparison  of  their 
aeveral  o£Sees ;  nevertheless  a  very  cursory  view  of 
the  Romish  ritnal,  particularly  of  the  missal,  the 
gradual,  and  the  antiphonary,  will  serve  to  shew  that 
the  greater  part  of  tne  service  of  that  church  was 
aung  to  musical  notea.  In  the  Antwerp  edition  of 
the  missal,  printed  MDLXXVIII.  conformable  to 
the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  the  suffrages 
and  responses  are  printed  with  notes,  which  are 
included  within  a  stave  of  four  red  linea.  The 
officea  in  usum  Sarisburiensis,  aa  they  are  termed, 
contained  in  the  Missal,  the  Manual,  the  Proces- 
sional, and  other  books,  nay  even  those  for  the 
consecration  of  salt,  of  water,  tapers,  and  ashes, 
are  in  like  manner  printed  with  musical  notes. 
These  it  must  be  supposed,  as  they  are  for  the 
most  part  extremely  plain  and  simple,  were  in- 
tended for  common  and  ordinary  occasions ;  in 
short,  they  are  that  kind  of  plain  fchant  which  is 
easily  retained  in  the  memory,  and  in  which  the 
whole  of  a  congregation  might  without  any  dis* 
Bonanoe  or  confusion  join. 

But  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Romish 
worship  is  only  to  be  judged  of  by  the  manner  of 
celebrating  divine  service  upon  great  festivals,  and 
other  solemn  occasions,  and  that  too  in  cathedrals 
and  conventual  churches,  and  in  those  abbies  and 
monasteries  where  either  the  munificence  of  the  state, 
or  an  ample  endowment,  afforded  the  means  of 
8T)staining  the  expense  of  a  choir.  In  these  cases 
the  mass  was  sung  by  a  numerous  choir,  composed 
of  men  and  boys,  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  practice 
of  chowd  service,  to  music  of  a  very  elaborate  and 
artificial  contexture ;  in  the  composition  whereof  the 
strict  rules  of  the  tonal  melody  were  dispensed  with, 


and  the  greatest  latitude  waa  allowed  for  the  exerdaa 
of  the  powera  <A  invention. 

However,  thia  mode  of  solemn  aervice  waa  not 
reatndned  to  cathedral,  collegiate,  and  conventual 
churches,  it  waa  practised  ^ao  in  the  royal  and 
universal  chapels,  and  in  the  domestic  chapels  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  of  the  higher  orders  of 
nobility.  Gavendiah,  in  his  life  of  cardinal  Wolsey, 
relating  the  order  and  officea  of  his  house  and  chapd, 
gives  t^e  following  account  of  the  latter : — 

'  Now  I  will  declare  unto  you  the  officera  of  hia 
'chapel,  and  singing^men  of  the  same,  first,  he 
'  had  there  a  dean,  a  great  divine,  and  a  man  of  ex- 
'  cellent  learning ;  and  a  subdean,  a  repeatour  of  the 
'  quire,  a  gospeUer  and  epistoller ;  of  singing  priests 
'  ten.  A  niaster  of  the  children.  The  seculas  of  the 
'chapel,  being  singing -men,  twelve.  Singing 
'children  ten,  with  one  servant  to  wait  upon  the 
'  children.  In  the  vestry  a  yeoman  and  two  grooms ; 
'  over  and  besides  other  retainers  that  came  thither 
'at  principal  feasts.  And  for  the  furniture  of  his 
'  chapel,  it  passeth  my  weak  capacity  to  declare  the 
'  number  of  the  costly  ornaments  and  rich  jewella 
'  that  were  occupied  in  the  same.  For  I  have  aeen 
'  in  procession  about  the  hall  forty^four  rich  copes, 
'liesides  the  rich  candlesticks  and  other  necessary 
'  ornaments  to  the  furniture  of  the  same.'* 

Besides  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church,  such 
as  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of 
Durham  and  Winchester,  while  those  bishopricks 
were  not  held  in  commendam  by  the  cardinal,  and 
perhaps  some  others,  whose  station  might  require  it, 
there  were  several  among  the  principal  nobility  who 
seemed  to  emulate  Wolsey  in  this  particular,  and  had 
the  solemn  choral  service  performed  in  the  chapels 
of  their  respective  palaces  and  houses.  One  of  these 
was  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  whose  great  po8> 
sessions  and  ample  jurisdiction  seem  to  have  oeen 
adequate  to,  and  to  warrant  every  degree  of  magnifi^ 
cence  under  that  of  a  king ;  for  it  appears  that  at  the 
seat  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  contemporary 
with  Wolsey,  there  was  a  chapel,  in  which,  to  judge 
from  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  persons 
retained  for  that  purpose,  it  should  seem  that  choral 
service  was  performed  with  the  same  degree  of 
solemnity  as  in  cathedral  and  conventual  churches. 
The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  contained  in  an  ancient 
manuscript  of  the  Percy  family,  purporting  to  be  the 
regulations  and  estabUshment  of  the  household  of 
Henry  Algernon  Percy,  the  fifth  earl  of  Northumberi- 


^  Th«$UUt and  4^«ylii  whidk  Wotsep Uved,  Mtwud lo  r  . 
<if»«eHlarmuaioian»;  and  occorMngly  loe  find  that  he  held  a  company  <tf 
»uch  attending  hipi^  which,  upon  some  occasions,  he  tent  to  the  King.  T\» 
this  purpose.  Stow,  in  his  Annate,  p.  535,  retates  a  fact  which  isheregwoen 
<t»  Ail  own  words: — '  There  was  not  onlp  plenty  of  fine  vteats,  but  also  ariidk 
'  mirih  and  sotaee,  as  welt  in  merry  commnnieation,  as  with  the  noise  cfmf 


*  Lord's  minstrels,  who  played  there  all  that  nidU  so  eunninyly,  that  the 

*  Kina  toohe  therein  great  pleasure :  insomuch  that  he  desired  my  Lord  to 

*  lend  them  unto  him  for  the  next  night,  and  s^ter  supper  their  hamquet 


'finished,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  fell  tn  daunsing,  autong  ipAom,  om 
'  Madame  Fontaine,  a  maide,  had  the  price.  And  thus  passed  they  Ae 
'wtoet  part  of  the  night  ere  they  departed.  The  next  day  the  King  tooke  my 
'  LoreTs  minstrels,  and  rode  to  a  nobleman's  house  where  was  some  image  to 
'  whom  he  vowed  a  pilgrimage,  to  performe  his  devotions.     When  he  cmtme 

*  Ihere,  which  was  in  the  night,  hee  damnsed  and  camsed  other  to  doe  ihesmme, 

*  ttfter  the  sound  of  my  LordCs  minslreis,  who  played  there  aU  nigktt  and 

*  never  rested,  eo  thai  whether  it  were  with  extreme  labour  of  I' 


*  with  poyeon  (as  some  iudged)  beeauee  Iheu  were  commended  byOtel      ^ 
'  more  than  his  owns,  I  cannot  tM,  but  the  player  on  the  shalme  (who  waa 

*  very  exceltent  in  that  inelrumeni)  dyed  within  a  day  or  two  after t* 
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land,  at  his  castles  of  Wresill  and  Lekingfield  in 
Yorkshire,  begun  anno  domini  MDXIL  By  this  it 
appears  that  the  earl  had  his  dean  and  subdean  of 
the  chapel,  a  gospeller  and  pistoler,  gentlemen  and 
children  of  the  chapel,  an  organist,  and,  in  short,  the 
same  officers  and  retainers  as  were  employed  in  the 
royal  and  other  chapels ;  and  as  to  their  number,  it 
appears  by  the  following  entries  in  the  manuscript 
above  referred  to : — 

*  Gentyllmen  and  Childeryn  of  the  Cbapell. 
'  Item.     Gentyllmen  and  childryn  of  the  chapell  xiiij, 

*  viz.,  gentyllmen  of  the  chapell  viii,  viz.,  ij  bassys,  ij 
'  tenors,  and  iiij  countertenours — ^yoman  or  grome  of  the 

*  vestry  j — chllder3m  of  the  chapell  v,  viz.,  ij  tribills  and 
iij  meanys — xiiij. 

*  Gentilmen  of  the  chapel  iz,  viz.,  the  maister  of  the 
'  childre  j — tenors  ij— countertenors  iiij — the  pistoler  j — 
'  and  oone  for  the  orgayns— childer  of  the  chapell  vj. 

The  wages  of  the  dean,  the  gentlemen,  and  the 
children  of  the  chapel,  are  thus  ascertained  : — 

<  The  dean  of  the  chapel  ii^  1.  if  he  have  it  in  housholde 

*  and  not  by  patentt.* 

'  Gentillmen  of  the  chapel  x,  as  to  say  two  at  x  marc 
'  a  pece — three  at  iiij  1.  a  pece — two  at  v  marc  a  pece — 
'  oone  at  xls. — and  oone  at  xxs.  viz..  ij  bassys,  ij  tenors, 
'  and  vj  countertenors— childeryn  of  the  chapel  vj,  after 
'  XXV  s.  the  pece. 

<  The  gentlemen  ande  childrin  of  my  lordis  chapell 

*  whiche  be  not  appointid  to  uttend  at  no  tyme,  but  oonely 
'  in  exercising  of  Goddis  service  in  the  chappell  daily  at 
'Mattins,  Lady- Mass,  Highe-Mass,  Even-songe,  and 
'  Complynge. 

*  Gentlemen  of  my  lordis  chappell. 
'  Furst,  a  bass.    Item,  a  seconde  bass,    Item,  the  third 

*  bass.  Item,  a  maister  of  Che  childer,  a  countertenour. 
'  Item,  a  second  countertenour.  Item,  a  third  counter- 
^  tenour.    Item,  a  iiijth  countertenour.     Item,  a  standing 

*  tenour.  Item,  a  second  standing  tenour.  Item,  a 
'iijd  standing  tenour.     Item,  a  fourth  standing  tenour. 

*  Childrin  of  my  lordis  chappell. 

*  Item,  the  fyrst  child  a  trible.  Item,  the  ijd  child  a 
'trible.  Item,  the  iijd  child  a  trible.  Item,  the  iiijth 
'child  a  second  trible.     Item,  the  vth  child  a  second 

*  trible.     Item,  the  yith  child  a  second  trible. 

*  The  noumbre  of  thois  parsons  as  childrin  of  my  lordis 

*  chappel  yj.' 

The  wages  or  stipends  severally  assigned  to  the 
gentlemen  and  children  of  the  above  estabUshment 
have  already  been  mentioned;  provision  was  also 
made  for  their  maintenance  in  this  noble  family,  as 
appears  by  the  following  articles  respecting  their 
diet: — 

*  Braik£ut  in  Lent  for  i\  meas  [mess^  of  gentilmen  o' 

*  til'  chapel,  and  a  meas  of  childerjm,  uj  loofs  of  brede, 
<  a  gallon  dJmid  [half]  of  here,  and  iij  peces  of  salt  fish 
'  or  ells,  iiiij  white  herryng  to  a  meas — ^i^.' 

And  in  another  place  their  ordinary  breakfast  is 
directed  to  be — 

<  iij  loif  of  houshold  bred,  a  gallon  dimid  of  here,  and 

*  iij  peces  of  beif  boyUd. — j 

* Braikfasts  for  ij  meas  of  gentilmen  o'  th*  chappel, 

*  The  wages  of  the  deao,  contldering  the  dignity  of  his  station,  seem 
greatly  disproportionate  to  those  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel,  two  of 
whom  are  assigned  ten  marks,  or  61.  ISs.  4d.  a  piece :  what  was  the  dif- 
ference between  having  the  office  in  honsehold  and  by  patent  does  not 
appear  I  If  it  eould  be  ascertained  it  might  account  for  this  seeming 
Inequality. 


'  The  Deane. 

*  The  subdeane. 
'A  basse. 

'  A  tenor. 

'  A  countertenor. 

*  A  countertenor. 
'  A  countertenor. 


'  and  a  meas  of  childer,  iij  loifs  of  houshold  breid,  a  gallon 

*  dimid  of  here,  and  a  pece  of  salt-fische. 

'  Service  for  iiij  mease  of  gentyllmen  and  childre  of  the 
'  chapell  at  suppar  upon  Tewisday  in  the  Rogacion  days, 
'fiurst  X  gentylmen  and  vj  childre  of  the  chapel  iig  meas. 

'  Service  for  gentylmen  and  childer  o'  th'  chapell,  to 
'  every  meas  a  loof  of  bred,  a  pottell  of  here,  half  a  dyscb 
'  of  buttre,  and  a  pece  of  saltt-fische,  viij  dyschis.'f 

Besides  these  assignments,  they  had  also  liveries 
of  white  or  wax-lights,  of  fagots,  and  of  coals  for 
fuel ;  provision  was  also  made  for  the  washing  of 
Albes|  and  surplices  for  the  gentlemen  and  children 
of  the  chapel,  and  also  of  altar-cloths;  the  times 
of  washing  them  were  regulated  by  the  festivals  that 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  rate  of 
payment  to  the  launderer  was  a  penny  for  every 
three  surplices.  The  whole  expense  of  washing 
linen  for  the  chapel  as  thus  ascertained,  was  estimated 
at  seventeen  shillings  and  four  pence  a  year,  and  the 
amount  of  the  chapel-wages  for  a  year  was  thirty-five 
pounds  fifteen  shillings. 

'  The  orderynge  of  my  lordes  chapell  in  the  queare  at 
'  mattyngis,  mass,  and  evynsonge.  To  stonde  in  ordure  as 

*  hereafter  foUoweth,  syde  for  syde  daily  : — 

*  The  deane  side.  '  The  seconde  side. 

'  The  Lady-masse  priest 

*  The  gospeller. 

*  A  basse. 

*  A  coimtertenor. 
'  A  countertenor. 

*  A  tenor. 
'  A  countertenor. 

*  A  tenor. 

t  The  regimen  of  diet  prescribed  by  the  book  from  which  the  aboT« 
extracts  are  made,  was,  with  a  few  variations  extended  to  the  whole 
fhmily :  the  following  regulations  respect  the  breakfjuts  of  the  earl  antf 
the  oountess  and  their  children  during  Lent : — 

*  Braikfast  for  my  lords  and  my  lady. 

*  Furst,  aloif  of  brede  in  trenchers,  iJ  manchetts,  a  quart  of  here,  a 

<  quart  of  wyne,  IJ  pecys  of  salt-flsch,  vJ  baoonn'd  henyng,  ii^  white 

*  herryng,  or  a  diich  of  sproits— j. 

'  Braikfiute  for  my  lorde  Percy  and  maister  Thomas  Percy. 
*Item,  half  aloif  of  household  brede,  a  manchet,  a  potell  of  here,  a 

*  dysch  of  butter,  and  a  pece  of  salt-flsh,  a  dysch  of  sproits,  or  i^  wMts 

*  herrynge— J. 

*  Braikfute  for  the  nurey  for  my  lady  Margaret  and  maister 

'  Ingeram  Percy. 

*  Item,  a  manchet,  a  quarte  or  here,  a  dysch  of  butter,  a  peoe  of  salt- 

*  fisch,  a  dysch  of  sproitts,  or  iij  white  herryng— j»' 

And,  excepting  the  season  of  Lent  and  fish-days,  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance for  this  part  of  the  funily  throughout  the  year  was  as  follows: 
*  Braikfhstis  of  fleseh  days  dayly  thorowte  the  yere. 
*  Braikfhstis  for  my  lorde  and  my  lady. 
'Furst,  aloof  of  biedein  trenchers,  ^  manchetts,  j  quart  of  ber^  a 

<  quart  of  wine,  half  a  chyue  of  mnton,  or  ells  a  ohyne  of  beef  boiled— j. 

*  Braikfastis  for  my  lorde  Percy  and  Mr.  Thomas  Percy. 
'  Item  halfe  a  loif  of  householde  breide,  a  manchet,  J  potell  of  here,  a . 

*  chekynge  or  ells  i^  mutton  bonys  boiled— J. 

*  BraikAuU  for  the  nurey  for  mv  lady  Margaret  and  Mr.  Yngram  Peiqr. 

*  Item,  a  manchet,  j  quarte  of  here,  and  uj  mutton  bonys  boiled.' 

The  system  of  household  oeconomy  established  in  this  fiunlly  must  he 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  practice  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
enables  us  to  trace  the  progress  of  refinement,  and  in  short,  to  form  an 
estimate  of  national  manners  at  two  remote  periods. 

t  The  Alb  is  a  white  linen  garment,  and  is  fluently  mistaken  for  the 
surplice,  though  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  first  tttuigy  of  Edward  VI. 
and  also  that  before  morning  prayer  in  the  second  liturgy  of  the  same 
king,  has  clearly  distinguished  between  them;  but  as  described  by 
Durandus,  Ration.  Divin.  Offlcior.  lib.  III.  cap.  iii.  De  Tunica,  It  is  a 
garment  made  fit  and  close  to  the  body,  tied  round  the  waist  of  the 
wearer  with  a  girdle  or  sash.  In  the  picture  of  the  communion  of  St. 
Jerome  by  Dominichlno,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  print  by  Jacomo  Frey, 
is  the  figure  of  a  young  man  kneeling,  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  having 
for  his  outer  garment  an  alb.  The  Alb  was  anciently  embroidered  with 
yaiious  colours,  and  ornamented  with  fringe.  See  Bingham's  Antiqui- 
ties, book  XIII.  chap.  vUi.  f  9.  Wheattoy  on  the  Common  Prayer, 
ehap.  II.  sect.  4.  ^  2  o 
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<  The  ordurynge  of  m  j  lordes  cbapjpell  lor  the  keapinge 
'  of  our  Ladyeii  mais  thorowte  the  weike. 

<  Sonday. 

<  Master  of  the  Childer  a 
'  countertenor. 

*  A  tenour. 
'  A  tenour. 

*  A  hasse. 


*  Twisday. 

'  Master  of  the  childer  a 

*  countertenour, 

*  A  conntertenour. 
'  A  countertenour. 
*A  tenour. 

*  Thursdaie. 
Master  of  the  childer  a 

*  countertenor. 

'  A  countertenoure. 

*  A  oounlertenoure. 

*  A  tenoure. 

*  Satturday. 

*  Master  of  the  childer  a 

*  countertenor 

'A  countertenor. 

*  A  countertenor. 
'  A  tenour. 


•  Monday. 

<  Master  of  the  Childer  a 
*  Countertenor. 
'  A  countertenour. 

*  A  counter-tenonr. 

*  A  tenor. 

*  Wedynsday 

<  Master  of  the  childer  a 
*  countertenor 

*  A  countertenour. 
*A  tenour. 

*  A  basse. 

'  Fryday. 
'  Master  of  the  childer  a 
<  countertenor. 

*  A  countertenour. 
'  A  countertenour. 
^A  basse. 

•Fryday. 
'  And  upon   the  saide 
^Friday  th'ool  chapeU) 
^and  erry  day  in  the 

<  weike  when  my  lord 
'  shall  he  present  at  the 

*  saide  masse. 

*  The  ordurynge  for  keapinge  weikly  of  the  orgayns 
'one  after  an  outher  as  tne  namys  of  them  hereafter 

*  foUowiih  weikly  : — 

*  The  maister  of  the  childer,  3rf  he  he  a  player,  the 
'  first  weke. 

*  A  countertenor  that  is  a  player  the  ijde  weke. 

*  A  tenor  that  is  a  player  the  thirde  weike. 

*  A  basse  that  is  a  player  the  iiijth  weike. 

'  And  every  man  that  is  a  player  to  keep  his.  court 
weikly.' 

OHAP.    LXXXII. 

It  ia  probable  that  Wolsey  looked  upon  this 
eatablifihment  with  a  jealonB  ^e.  The  earl  might 
be  said  to  be  his  neiKbooar,  at  least  he  lived  in  the 
cardinal*^  diocese  of  York,  and  sneh  emulation  of 
pontifical  magnificence  in  a  layman  could  hardly  be 
brooked ;  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  upon 
the  decMse  of  the  above-mentioned  earl  of  North- 
nmberland,  the  cardinal's  intention  was  to>  deprive 
his  successor  of  the  means  of  continuing  the  solemn 
service  in  the  fistmily,  by  requiring  of  him  the  books 
used  in  the  chapel  of  his  ikther :  what  pretext  he 
could  frame  for  such  a  demand,  or  what  reasons, 
other  th«&  the  dread  of  offending  him,  might  induce 
the  yonng  earl  to  comply  with  it,  it  is  not  easy  to 
g^ness^  but  the  books  were  delivered  to  him,  and  the 
eart  bad  no  other  resource  than  the  hope  of  bein^ 
able  one  time  or  other  to  set  up  a  chapel  of  his  own, 
which  he  expresses  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends, 
yet  extant  in  the  Northumberknd  family,  a  copy 
whereof  is  given  below.* 

■  «Bedf«Uow«. 

*  After  my  moct  hart6  iccomendadon  t  thyt  Monday  the  QJd  off  Auguat 
'I  leeoryd  by  my  MrTauBt  leUen,  from yowe  baryng datt  the xzth  dv 
'off  JuJ^,  detereryd  nnto  hym  the  aayme  day,  at  tho  king's  town  of 

*  Newcaetdl ;  wherln  I  do  peneayff  my  lord  cazdenalla  pkaeour  n  to 
<h«ve  eueh  hoka  aa  main  the  ohaireU  of  my  lat  k»rd  and  l^hec,  (woe 
*soU  Jheau  paidon)  to  the  acoomplyahement  off  which  at  your  deayar 


Fr<Mn  the  foregoing  account  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  choral  music,  it  appears,  that  notwithstanding  the 
abuses  that  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
an  over  zeal  to  improve  and  cultivate  it,  and  in  spite 
of  the  arguments  and  objections  from  time  to  time 
urged  against  it,  as  a  practice  tending  rather  to  the 
injury  than  the  advantage  of  religion,  it  not  only  was 
oqxkhle  of  maintaining  its  ground,  but  by  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  arrived  at  great  per- 
fection. It  farther  appears  that  the  objections  against 
it»  many  of  which  were  urged  with  a  view  to  banish 
music,  or  at  leait  antiphonal  singing,  from  the  church- 
service,  produced  an  effect  directiy  the  contrary,  and 
were  the  cause  of  a  reformation  that  conduced  to  its 
establishment 

fbr  it  seems  the  objections  against  choral  service 
had  acquired  such  weight,  as  to  be  thought  a  subject 
worthy  the  deliberation  of  the  council  of  Trent,  in 
whidb  assembly  it  was  urged  as  one  of  the  abuses  in 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  that  hymns,  some  of  a 
profane,  and  others  of  a  lascivious  nature,  bad  crept 
into  the  service,  and  had  given  great  scandal  to  the 
professors  of  religion.  The  abuses  complained  of 
were  severally  debated  in  the  council,  and  were  re* 
formed  by  that  decree,  under  which  the  form  of  the 
mass  as  now  settied  derives  its  authority. 

It  is  easy  to  discern  that  by  this  decree  choral 
service  acquired  a  sanction  whidi  before  it  wanted  : 
till  the  time  of  passing  it  the  practice  of*singing  in 
churches  rested  solely  on  the  arguments  drawn  ftom 
the  usage  of  the  Jews,  and  the  exhortations  contained 
in  those  passages  in  the  epistles  of  St  Paul,  which 
are  constantiv  cited  to  prove  it  lawful ;  but  this  act 
of  the  council,  which  by  professing  to  rectify  abuses, 

I  am  ceulhnnaWa,  notwUhataMMng  I  tniat  to  be  ahell  ona  to  aet  op  a 
chapeU  off  myne  owne,.  but  I  pray  God  ha  may  look  better  upon  mo 
than  he  doth.  But  methynk  I  have  loat  veiymoch  pimdeiyng  yt  yt  no 
better  regaidyd ;  the  oeeaaion  wheroff  he  thatt  peraeayC 
'  Fyrsti  the  long  lymg  off  my  treasorer ;  witii  hya  Teqr  haatj  and  nn- 
kynd  words  onto  hym,  not  on  my  parte  deserryd. 

*  Alao  the  newa  of  Mr.  Manyng.  the  whych  yt  Uon  obcoud  over  all 
Torksher ;  that  neyther  har  the  kyng  nor  by  my  lord  caxdenall  I  am 
regardTd ;  and  that  he  wyli  tell  me  at  my  me^mg  with  hira,  whan  I  com 
onto  Yorksher ;  whyeh  ahal  be  within  thys  month,  God  wylMig;  but 
I  flbr  my  worda  to  Mr.  Manyng  ahaU  deapleaa  my  load,  flbr  I  wyU 
be  no  ward. 

*  Alaa,  taodfbUoi*,  the  poyna  I  task  and  base  takyn  aeoa  my  eomymr 
hether  are  not  better  r^pudyd,  but  by  afflateryngebyahopeoffCwau 
[Carliale]  and  that  fala  worm  [WUlIam  Worme  undermentioned]  shall 
be  broth  [brought]  to  the  maaseiy  and  cazffUInesa  that  I  am  in ;  and  in 
such  sTanders,  that  now  and  my  lord  cardenall  wold,  he  can  not  bryng 
mohowtb  [out]  theaeoO: 

•  fl  «  • 

*  I  shdl  with  all  sped  send  up  your  lettrs  with  the  books  unto  my  lords 
gnooi  aa  ta  aay,  iiiJjBnt«fbnan  [antiphonan),  a«ch  aa  I  thyok  whcr  nat 
seen  a  gret  wyll ;  y  ffralls  (gradualsj  an  ordeorly  [ordinall,  a  manoaU 
vi9  prosseaaionera  [prooewionala],  and  llbr  an  the  ressidew,  they  are 
not  worth  the  sending  nor  ever  was  occopyed  in  my  lords  chapeL  And 
also  I  shall  wryt  at  this  tyme  as  ye  haxe  wylled  me. 

*  Yffmi  lords  grace  wyll  be  so  good  hrd  unto  me -as  to  gyffmelydiana 
PyceBcei  to  put  Wyllm  Worme  within  a  eaatell  of  myn  off  Anwyk  ta 
assnrtt.  unto  the  time  he  have  aooomptyed  ffbr  mom  asoney  nod  than 
erer  I  reed.  I  shsil  gyff  hys  grace  ij  C.  U.  and  a  benyAa  off  a  G  worth 
unto  his  oolleyg,  with  such  other  tiiyngs  reaenred  aa  hia  [grace]  ahall 
desyre;  but  unto  such  tyme  as  myne  awdytors  hayth  takvn  aoeompc  oC 
him :  wher  In,  good  bembllow,  do  your  best,  ifbr  ela  he  ahaU  put  lu  to 
aend  mysseUf;  as  at  owr  metyng  I  shall  show  yow. 

'  And  also  gyff  secuer  credens  unto  this  berer,  whom  I  aaaur  yow 
I  haTO  Hbnddon  nmarreltoua  hooeal  man  aa  erer  1  flbwnd  In  my  lyff- 
In  hast  at  my  moneatary  off  HuUPark  the  iij  day  of  August.  In  tha 
owne  hand  oir  Tours  ever  assured 

*To  my  bedftUow  AinndelL  H.  NonTHim  b«>la»i>.* 

This  earl  of  Naxthmnberland  waa  Henry  Percy,  the  lorcr  of  Anne 
Boleyn;  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addreased  waa  ThemaaArandei, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  piiTy-ehamber  to  cardinal  Wolaay.  There  la 
another  letter  tnm  the  eail  to  the  aame  peraon  relating  to  Fenntain'fe 
Abbey  in  Yorkahira,  In  a  eorioua  work  nowpublJahlng,  Mr. 
tiquiUea  of  Sngland  and  Walea,  Numb.  XIII. 
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assmnes  and  recognises  the  practice,  is  as  strong  an 
assertion  of  its  lawfulness  and  expediency  as  could 
have  been  contained  in  the  most  positive  aoftd  explicit 
declaration. 

This  resolution  of  the  council  of  Trent,  an  assembly, 
(if  we  may  believe  such  writers  as  Pallavicini,  and 
others  of  his  communion,)the  ncKMt  angnst  and  awful 
that  ever  met  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  acting, 
as  they  farther  assert,  under  the  immediate  direction 
and  influence  of  that  spirit  which  Ohrist  has  said 
shall  remain  with  his  dmrch,  could  hardly  fail  of 
exciting  a  most  profound  veneration  for  choral  music 
in  the  members  of  the  Romish  church.  Nor  did  it 
produce  in  t)ie  leaders  of  the  Reformation  that  general 
aversion  and  abhorrence,  which  in  many  o^er  in-* 
stances  they  discovered  against  the  determinations  of 
that  tribunal,  in  all  human  probability  the  last  of  the 
kind  that  the  world  ¥nll  ever  see :  on  the  contrary, 
the  Lutherans  in  a  great  measure  adopted  the  Romish 
ritual,  they  too  rdbrmed  the  mass,  and  as  to  the 
choral  service,  they  retained  it,  with  as  much  of  the 
splendour  and  magnificence  attending  it  as  their 
particular  circumstances  would  allow  of. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  difference  between 
the  music  of  the  Romish  and  reformed  churches  is 
in  general  very  great ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
some  of  the  reformed  churches  differ  more  widely 
from  that  of  Rome  than  others.  The  church  of 
England  retains  so  much  of  the  ancient  antiphonal 
method  of  singing,  as  to  aSofd  one  pretence  at  least 
for  a  separation  from  it ;  and  as  to  the  Lutheran  and 
Cy vinistic  churches,  whatever  may  be  their  practice 
at  this  day,  those  persons  greatiy  err  who  suppose 
that  at  the  time  of  their  establishment  they  were  both 
equally  averse  to  the  ceremonies  of  that  of  Rome. 
In  short,  in  the  several  histories  of  the  Reformation 
we  may  discern  a  macnifest  difference  between  the 
conduct  of  Luther  and  Oalvin  with  respect  to  the 
work  they  were  jointly  ^igaged  in ;  the  latter  of 
these  made  not  only  the  doctrine  but  the  discipline 
of  the  chureh  of  Rome  a  ground  of  his  separation 
from  it,  and  seemed  to  make  a  direct  opposition  to 
popery  the  measure  of  his  reformation ;  accordingly 
he  formed  a  model  of  diurch  government  suited  to 
the  exigence  of  the  times;  rejected  ceremonies, 
and  abolished  the  mass,  antiphonal  singing,  and, 
in  a  word,  all  choral  service,  instead  of  which 
latter  he  instituted  a  plain  metrical  psaknody, 
such  as  is  now  in  use  in  most  of  the  reformed 
ehurches. 

But  Luther,  though  a  man  of  a  much  more 
irascible  temper  than  his  fellow-labourer,  and  who 
had  manifested  through  the  whole  of  his  opposition 
to  it  a  dauntless  intrepidity,  was  in  many  instanced 
imposed  to  temporize  with  the  church  of  Rome ;  for 
upon  a  review  of  his  conduct  it  will  appear,  first, 
that  he  opposed  with  the  utmost  vehemence  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences ;  that  he  asserted  not  only 
the  possibility  of  salvation  through  fidth  alone,  but 
maintained  thiM;  good  works  without  £uth  were  mortal 
sins,  and  yet  that  he  submitted  these  his  opinions  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Pope,  protesting  that  he  never 
meant  to  question  his  power  or  that  of  the  church. 


In  tite  next  place  he  denied  the  real  presence  of 
Ohrist  in  the  euoharist,  but  yet  he  substituted  in  its 
place  that  mode  of  existence  called  consubstantiation, 
which  if  not  transubtantiation,  is  not  less  difficult  than 
that  to  conceive  of.  Again,  although  he  denied  that 
the  mass  is  what  the  church  of  Rome  declares  it  to 
be,  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  was  sensible  that^ 
according  to  the  primitive  usage,  it  was  to  be  cele- 
brated in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  the  people  might  un- 
derstand it ;  he  in  a  great  measure  adopted  the  Romish 
ritual,  and  with  a  few  variations  permitted  the  cele- 
bration of  it  in  the  Latin^  He  allowed  also  of  the 
use  of  crucifixes,  though  without  adoration,  in  de- 
votion, and  of  auricular  confession,  and  in  general 
was  less  an  enemy  to  the  superstitious  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome  than  either  Oalvin, 
Zuinglius,  or  any  other  of  the  runners. 

The  effect  of  this  diversity  of  opinions  and  con<« 
duct  are  evident  in  the  different  rituals  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Oalvinistic  churches  in  &witeerland, 
France,  and  the  Low  Oountries;  the  Psalms  of 
David  were  the  only  part  of  divine  service  allowed 
to  be  sung,  and  this  too  in  a  manner  so  simple  and 
plain,  as  that  the  whole  congregation  might  join  in  iU 
The  Lutherans,  on  the  contrary,  affected  in  a  greal 
measure  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  Roman 
worship ;  they  acUiered  to  the  use  of  the  organ  and 
other  instruments;  they  had  in  many  of  their 
churches,  particularly  at  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Hesse  Oassel,  a  precentor  and  choir  of  singers ;  and 
as  to  their  music,  it  was  not  much  less  curious  and 
artificial  in  its  contexture  than  that  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  had  so  long  been  a  ground  of  objection. 

Few  or  none  of  the  authors  who  have  written  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  have  been  so  particular 
as  to  exhibit  a  formulary  of  the  Lutheran  service. 
Dr.  Ward,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Gresham  Professors, 
says  '  that  the  Lutherans  seem  to  have  gone  much 
'  the  same  length  in  retainnig  the  solenm  service  as 
*  the  church  of  England,  though  with  more  instru- 
'  ments  and  variety  of  harmony.'  But  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  they  went  much  farther,  as  appears 
by  a  book,  which  can  be  considered  no  otherwise 
than  as  their  liturgy,  printed  about  seven  years  after 
Luther's  decease,  in  foKo,  with  the  following  title, 
'Psalmodia,  hoc  est,  Oantica  sacra  veteris  ecclesiiB 
selecta.  Quo  ordine,  et  melodiis  per  totius  anni 
curriculum  cantari  usitate  solent  in  templis  de  Deo, 
et  de  filio  ejus  Jbsu  Ohristo,  de  regno  ipsius,  doc-* 
trina,  vita,  passions,  resurrectione,  et  ascensione,  et 
de  Spiritu  Sancto«  Item  de  Sanctis,  et  eorum  in 
Ohristum  fide  et  cruce.  Jam  primum  ad  ecclesiarum, 
et  scholarum  usum  dilign^ter  coUecta,  et  brevibus  ac 
piis  Bcholiis  illustrata,  per  Lucam  Lossium  Lune- 
burgensem.*  Oum  praeftttione  Philippi  Melanthonis. 
Noribergse  Apud  Gabriekm  Hayn,  Johan.  Petrel 
generum,  MDLIII.' 

From  thb  book  it  deariy  appears  that  the  Lutherans 
retained  the  mass,  and  sundry  less  exceptionable  parts 
of  the  Romish  service,  as  namely,  the  hymns  and 
other  ancient  offices ;  a  few  of  the  more  modem 
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hyranB  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Luther 
himself,  the  rest  are  taken  from  the  Roman  anti- 
phonary,  gradual,  and  other  ancient  rituals;  as  to 
the  music,  it  is  by  no  means  so  strict  as  that  to  which 
the  Romish  offices  are  sung,  nor  does  it  seem  in  any 
degree  framed  according  to  the  tonic  laws ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  in  the  composition  of  it  the  ablest 
of  the  German  musicians  of  the  time  were  employed. 
Nay,  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  even  the 
musical  notes  to  some  of  the  hymns  were  composed 
by  Luther  himself,  for  that  he  was  deeply  skilled  in 
the  science  is  certain.  Sleidan  asserts  that  he  para- 
phrased in  the  High  German  language,  and  set  to  a 
tune  of  his  own  composition,  the  forty-sixth  Psalm,* 
'  Deus  noeter  refngium.'  Mr.  Richaidson  the  painter 
mentions  a  picture  in  the  coUection  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  painted  by  Giorgione,  which  he 
saw  when  he  was  abroad,  of  Luther  playing  on  a 
harpsichord,  his  wife  by  him,  and  Bucer  behind  him, 
finely  drawn  and  coloured.t  And  the  late  Mr. 
Handel  was  used  to  speak  of  a  tradition,  which  all 
Germany  acquiesced  in,  that  Luther  composed  that 
well-known  melody,  which  is  given  to  the  hundredth 
Psalm  in  the  earliest  editions  of  our  English  version, 
and  continues  to  be  sung  to  it  even  at  this  day. 

And  though  this  tune  adapted  to  Psalm  czzxiv. 
occurs  in  Claude  Le  Jeune*s  book  of  psalm-tunes  in 
four  parts,  published  in  1613  by  his  sister  O^ile  Le 
Jeune,  there  is  not  the  least  pretence  for  saying  that 
he  composed  the  original  tenor.  Nay,  the  self-same 
melody  is  also  the  tenor-part  of  Psalm  czxxiv.  in  the 
Psalms  of  Gk)udimel,  published  in  1603,  both  these 
musicians  professing  only  to  adapt  the  three  auxiliary 
parts  of  cantus,  altus,  and  bassus,  to  the  melodies  as 
they  found  them. 

If  a  judgment  be  made  of  the  Lutheran  service 
from  the  book  now  under  consideration,  it  must  be 
deemed  to  be  little  less  solemn  than  that  of  the 
church  of  Rome;  and  ^m  the  great  number  of 
offices  contained  in  it,  all  of  which  are  required  to  be 
sung,  and  accordingly  they  are  printed  with  the 
musical  notes,  it  seems  that  the  compilers  of  it  were 
well  aware  of  the  efficacy  of  music  in  exciting  devout 
affections  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  love 
which  Luther  entertained  for,  and  his  proficiency  in 
music,  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
this  work ;  but  his  sentiments  touching  the  lawful- 
ness of  it  in  divine  worship,  and  the  advantages  re- 
sulting to  mankind,  and  to  youth  in  particular,  from 
the  use  of  music  both  as  ^  recreation  and  an  in- 
centive to  piety,  are  contained  in  a  book,  known  to 
the  learned  bv  Uie  name  of  the  Golloquia  Mensalia 
of  Dr.  Martm  Luther,  the  sixty -eighth  chapter 
whereof  is  in  these  words : — 

'  Musick,  said  Luther,  is  one  of  the  Mrest  and 
'most  glorious  gifts  of  God,  to  which  Satan  is  a 
'bitter  enemie;   therewitli  many  tribulations  and 

*  evil  cogitations  are  hunted  away.     It  is  one  of  the 

*  best  arts ;  the  notes  give  life  to  the  text ;  it  ex- 
'  pelleth  melancholie,  as  we  see  on  king  SauL    Eangs 

*  Comment,  de  Statu  Religionii  et  Relpub.  tub  Carolo  V.  CaBsare, 
lib.  XVI. 

t  Acooont  of  Statues,  Bas  Relieft,  Drawings,  and  Pictures  In  Italy, 
pag.78. 


and  princes  ought  to  preserve  and  maintain  musick, 
for  great  potentates  and  rulers  ought  to  protect  good 
and  liber^  arts  and  laws ;  and  alUio  private  people 
have  lust  thereunto,  and  love  the  same,  yet  their 
ability  cannot  preserve  and  maintain  it.  We  read 
in  the  Bible  that  the  good  and  godly  kings  main- 
tained and  paid  singers.  Musick,  said  Luther,  is  the 
best  solace  for  a  sad  and  sorrowful  minde,  through 
which  the  heart  is  refreshed  and  settled  again  in 
peace,  as  is  said  by  Virgil, "  Tu  caiamoa  inflare  levea, 
'  ego  dicere  verms ;"  Sing  thou  the  notes,  I  will  sing 
the  text  Musick  is  an  half  discipline  and  school- 
mistress, that  maketh  people  more  gentle  and  meek- 
minded,  more  modest  and  understanding.  The  base 
and  evil  fidlers  and  minstrels  serve  thereto,  that  we 
see  and  hear  how  fine  an  art  musick  is,  for  white  can 
never  be  better  known  than  when  black  is  held 
against  it  Anno  1538,  the  17th  of  December, 
Luther  invited  the  singers  and  musicians  to  a 
supper,  where  they  sung  fair  and  sweet  Motets ;  t 
then  he  said  with  admiration,  seeing  our  Lord  6k>d 
in  this  life  (which  is  but  a  mere  Cloaca)  shaketh 
out  and  presenteth  unto  us  such  precious  gifts,  what 
then  will  be  done  in  the  life  everlasting,  when  every 
thing  shall  be  made  in  the  most  compleat  and 
delightfullest  manner  I  but  here  is  only  materia 
primoy  the  beginning.  I  always  loved  musick, 
said  Luther.  Who  hath  skill  in  this  art»  the 
same  is  of  good  kind,  fitted  for  all  things.  We 
must  of  necessity  maintain  musick  in  schools ;  a 
school-master  ought  to  have  skill  in  musick,  other- 
wise I  would  not  regard  him ;  neither  should  we 
ordain  young  feUows  to  the  office  of  preaching, 
except  before  thev  have  been  well  exercised  and 
practised  in  the  school  of  musick.  Musick  is  a  fair 
gift  of  God,  and  near  allied  to  divinity ;  I  would 
not  for  a  great  matter,  said  Luther,  be  destitute  of 
the  small  skill  in  musick  which  I  have.  The  youth 
ought  to  be  brought  up  and  accustomed  in  this  art, 
for  it  maketh  fine  and  expert  people. — Bin^ng, 
said  Luther,  is  the  best  art  and  practice ;  it  hath 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affiiirs  of  this  world ;  it  is 
not  for  the  law,  neither  are  singers  full  of  cares,  but 
merry,  they  drive  away  sorrow  and  cares  with  sing- 
ing. I  am  glad,  said  Luther,  that  God  haHih  bereaved 
the  countrie  clowns  of  such  a  great  gift  and  comfort 
in  that  they  neither  hear  nor  regard  music — Luther 
once  bad  a  harper  play  such  a  lesson  as  David 
played;  I  am  persuaded,  said  he,  if  David  now 
arose  from  the  dead,  so  would  he  much  admire  how 

t  The  MoTXT  is  a  species  of  Tocal  hannony  appropriated  to  the  senioe 
ofthechuich.  TheeQrmologvof  thewordisnoteasilytobeascatained; 
Menage  derires  it  from  Modus,  to  which  it  bears  not  the  least  affinity. 
Butler,  k  motu,  because,  says  he,  *  the  ohuieh  songs  called  motetcmove 

*  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  strOdng  into  them  a  dsTOUt  and  rererent 

*  regard  of  them  for  whose  praise  they  were  made.'    On  Musick,  pag.  S, 
in  notis.    Morley  seems  to  acquiesce  in  this  etymolosy,  but  underttands 


motion  in  a  sense  diflforent  from  Butler,  as  appears ISy  theao his  words; 

*  A  motet  Is  properlie  a  song  made  for  the  church,  either  upon  aomft 

*  hrmne  or  anthem,  or  such  Uke ;  and  that  name  I  take  to  haTe  been 


*  giTen  to  that  kinde  of  mnsicke  in  opposition  to  the  other,  which  they 
'  called  Canto  fenno,  and  we  do  commonlie  call  plain-song,  ft>r  as  nothing 

*  is  more  oppoelt  to  standing  and  firmness  than  motion,  so  did  they  g^vo 
'  the  motet  that  name  of  moving,  because  it  is  in  a  manner  quight  oon- 

*  trarle  to  the  other,  which  after  some  sort,  and  in  rsspeet  of  the  other, 
'standethstni.'    Introd.  part  III.  pag.  179. 

Du  Cange,  voce  Monrmr,  says  that  though  this  kind  of  compositioii 
is  now  confined  to  the  church,  It  was  origuiaUy  of  the  most  gay  and 
liTely  nature;  an  opinion  not  inconsistent  with  the  deflnitkn  of  lb» 
word. 
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Chap.  LXXXII. 


AND  PKAOnOE  OP  MUSIC. 


'  this  art  of  masick  is  come  to  so  great  and  an  ex- 
'  celling  height ;  she  never  came  higher  than  now 
'she  is.  How  is  it,  said  Lnther,  that  in  carnal 
'  things  we  have  so  many  fine  poems,  but  in  spiritnal 

*  matters  we  have  snch  cold  and  rotten  things  ?  and 
'  then  he  recited  some  German  songs.  I  hold  this 
'  to  be  the  canse,  as  St.  Panl  saith,  I  see  another  law 
'  resisting  in  my  members ;  these  songs,  added  he, 
'do  not  mn  in  snch  sort  as  that  of  "  Vita  ligno 
'maritur"  which  he  much  commended,  and  said 
'  that  in  ihe  time  of  Gr^ory  that  and  the  like  were 
'composed,  and  were  not  before  his  time.  They 
'were,  said  he,  fine  ministers  and  school-masters 
'  that  made  snch  verses  and  poems  as  those  I  spake 
'  of,  and  afterwards  also  preserved  them. — Marie  the 
'  loving  mother  of  God  hath  more  and  fairer  songs 
'  presented  nnto  her  by  the  Papists  than  her  childe 
'  Jesns ;  they  are  nsed  in  the  Advent  to  sing  a  fair 
'  sequence  "  JfUtitttr  ad  Virginemy  ^e"  St.  Mary 
*was  more  celebrated  in  grammar,  music,  and 
'  rhetoric  than  her  childe  Jesns. — Whoso  contemneth 
'  music,  as  all  seducers  do,  with  them,  said  Luther, 
'  I  am  not  content  Next  tmto  theology  I  give  the 
'  place  and  highest  honour  to  music,  for  thereby  all  an- 
'  ger  is  forgotten,  the  devil  is  driven  away,  unchastity, 
'  pride,  and  other  blasphemies  by  music  are  expelled. 
'  We  see  also  how  David  and  all  the  saints  brought 
'their  divine  cogitations,  their  rhymes  and  songs 
'  into  verse.  Qtm  pads  tempore  remat  musical 
'  i  tf.  In  the  time  of  peace  music  flourishes.'  ♦ 

*  The  Conoqoia  MensallA,  a  work  earioua  in  its  kind,  as  it  exhibita  a 
lively  portrait  of  its  author,  will  hardly  now  be  thought  so  excellent 
either  for  matter  or  form  as  to  Justify  that  veneration  which  we  are  told 
was  formerly  paid  to  it :  the  sul^ect  of  it  is  miscellaneons,  and  its  form 
that  of  a  common  place.  In  short,  it  answers  to  those  collections  which 
at  sundry  times  have  appeared  in  the  world  with  the  titles  of  Scaligeriani, 
Menagiani,  Parrhasiana,  ftc.  which  every  one  knows  are  too  much  in  the 
•tyle  of  common  couTersatlon  to  merit  any  great  d^ree  of  esteem,  and  in 
short  are  calculated  rather  for  transient  amusement  than  instruction. 
But  the  publication  of  this  book  was  attended  with  some  such  very 
singular  dicnmstanoes  as  entitle  it  in  no  small  degree  to  the  attention  of 
the  curious. 

The  savings  of  Luther  were  first  collected  by  Dr.  Anthony  Lauterbaoh, 
and  by  hnn  written  in  the  German  language.  Afterwards  thev  were  dis- 
posed into  common  places  by  John  AuiiflEiber,  doctor  in  divinity.  A 
translation  of  the  book  was  published  at  London  in  165S,  in  folio,  l^  one 
Captidn  Henry  Bell ;  his  motives  for  undertaking  the  work  are  contained 
in  a  narrative  prefixed  to  it,  which  is  as  follows : 

*  I,  Captain  Henrie  Bell,  do  hereby  declare  both  to  the  present  a«e  and 
'  posterity,  that  being  employed  beyond  the  seas  in  state  aflhirea  diverse 
'  years  tc^ther,  both  by  king  James  and  also  hj  the  late  king  Charles,  in 

*  Germany,  I  did  hear  and  understand  in  all  places  great  bewailing  and 

*  lamentation  made  by  reason  of  the  destroying  and  burning  of  above 

*  fourscore  thousand  of  Martin  Luther's  books,  entitled  his  last  divine 

*  discourses. 

*  For  after  such  time  as  God  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Martin  Luther  to 

*  detect  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  popery,  and  to  preach  Christ,  and 

*  dearly  to  set  forth  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  many  kings,  prbices,  and 


'  states,  imperial  cities,  and  Hans-towns  fbll  from  the  popish  religion  and 

*  became  protestants,  as  thdr  posterities  still  are,  and  remain  to  this 
'  very  dale. 

*  And  for  the  fkrther  advancement  of  the  great  work  of  reformation 

*  then  begun,  the  foresaid  princes  and  the  rest,  did  then  order;  that  the 
'  said  divine  discourses  of  Luther  should  forthwith  be  printed,  and  that 
'  everie  purish  should  have  and  receive  one  of  the  foresud  printed  books 

<  into  everie  church  throughout  aU  their  principalities  and  dominions,  to 

<  be  chained  up  fi»r  the  conunon  people  to  read  therein. 

*  Upon  whi<m  divine  work  or  discourses  the  reformation  "btgan  before 

*  in  Germanie  was  wonderftilly  promoted  and  encrassed,  and  spread  both 

*  here,  in  England,  and  other  countries  beside. 

'  But  afterwards  it  so  foU  out,  that  the  pope  then  living,  via.  Gregory 

*  XIII.  understanding  what  great  hurt  and  prejudice  he  and  his  popish 
'  religion  had  already  received  by  reason  of  the  said  Luther's  divine  dis- 
'  courses,  and  also  fearing  that  the  same  might  bring  ftirther  contempt 

*  and  mischief  upon  himself  and  upon  the  popish  church,  he  therefore,  to 
'  prevent  the  same,  did  fiercely  stir  up  and  instigate  the  emperor  then  in 

*  being,  via.,  Budolphus  II.  to  make  an  edict  tnorow  the  whole  empire 
'  that  all  the  foresaid  printed  books  should  be  burned,  and  also  that  It 

*  should  be  death  for  anv  person  to  have  or  keep  a  oopie  thereof,  but  also 
'  to  bum  the  nme,  which  edict  was  speedily  put  in  execution  accordingly, 

*  Inaimiuch  that  not  one  of  all  the  said  printed  books,  nor  so  much  as  any 

*  one  copie  of  the  same  oould  be  found  out  nor  lieard  of  in  any  place. 


From  the  several  passages  above  collected,  which 
it  seems  were  taken  from  his  own  mouth  as  uttered 
by  him  at  sundry  times,  it  must  necessarily  be  con- 
cluded, not  only  that  Luther  was  a  passionate  ad- 
mirer of  music,  but  that  he  was  skilled  in  it,  all 
which  considered,  there  is  great  reason  to  brieve 
that  the  ritual  of  his  church  was  framed  either  by 
himself  or  under  his  immediate  direction. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  institution  of 
a  new  form  of  choral  service  by  the  Lutherans,  co- 
operating with  the  censure  of  the  council  of  Trent 
against  singing,  as  then  practised  in  churches,  pro- 
duced that  plfmi  and  noble  style  of  choral  harmony, 
of  which  Palestrina  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  &ther.  This  most  admirable  musician, 
who  was  Maestro  di  Oapella  of  the  church  of  St 
Peter  at  Eome,  with  a  degree  of  penetration  and 
sagacity  peculiar  to  himself,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  discovered  that  the  musicians  his  predecessors 
had  in  a  great  measure  corrupted  the  science;  he 
therefore  rejectmg  those  strange  proportions  which 

*Yet  it  pleased  God  that  anno  16S6  a  German  gentleman,  named 

*  Casparus  Van  Sparr,  with  whom  in  the  time  of  my  staying  in  Germany 
'about  king  James's  business  I  became  very  flunlliaily  Imown  and 
'  acquainted,  having  occasion  to  build  upon  the  old  foundation  of  an 
'  house  wherein  his  grandfather  dwelt  at  that  time  when  the  said  edict 

*  was  published  in  Germany  for  the  burning  of  the  foresaid  book,  and 
'  dining  deep  into  the  ground  under  the  said  old  foundation,  one  of  the 

*  sua  orl^nai  printed  books  was  there  hapi^y  found  lyhig  in  a  deep 
'obscure  hole,  being  wrapped  in  a  strong  Unen  doth,  wluch  was  waxed 

*  all  over  with  bees  wax,  within  and  without,  whereby  the  book  was  pre- 

*  served  fidr  without  any  blemish. 

*  And  at  the  aame  time  Ferdinand  II.  being  emperor  in  Germany,  who 
'  was  a  severe  enemy  and  persecutor  of  the  protestant  religion,  the  fore. 

*  said  gentleman,  and  grand-childe  to  him  that  had  hidden  the  said  book 
<  in  that  obscure  hole,  fearing  that  if  the  said  emperor  should  get  know. 

*  ledge  that  one  of  the  said  books  was  yet  forth  commlng,  and  in  hia 
'custody,  whereby  not  only  himself  might  be  brought  into  trouble,  but 

*  also  the  book  in  danger  to  be  destroyed  as  all  the  rest  were  so  long 
'  before :  and  also  calling  me  to  minde  and  knowing  that  I  had  the  High 

*  Dutch  tongue  very  perfect,  did  send  the  said  original  book  over  hither 
'  Into  England  unto  me,  and  therewith  did  write  unto  me  a  letter,  where- 
'  in  he  related  the  passagee  of  the  preserving  and  finding  out  of  the 
'said  book. 

'  And  also  he  earnestly  moved  me  in  bis  letter  that  for  the  advanoe- 
'  ment  of  God's  glorie  and  of  Christ's  church,  I  would  take  the  pains  to 
'  translate  the  said  book,  to  the  end  that  that  most  excellent  divine  work 
'  of  Luther  might  be  brought  again  to  light. 

*  Whereupon  I  took  the  said  book  before  me,  and  many  times  began  to 

*  translate  the  same,  but  alwaiea  I  was  hindred  therein,  beeiBg  called 
'  upon  about  other  business,  insomuch  that  by  no  possible  means  I  could 
'remain  by  that  work.    Then  about  six  weeks  after  I  had  received  the 

*  said  book,  it  fell  out  that  I  being  in  bed  with  my  wife  one  nlsht  between 
'  twelve  and  one  of  the  clock,  «ie  beeing  asleep,  but  myself  yet  awake, 
'there  appeared  unto  mee  an  ancient  man  standing  at  my  bed  side, 
'  arrayed  all  in  white,  having  a  Ipng  and  broad  white  beard  hanging  down 
'  to  his  girdle-steed,  who  taking  me  by  my  right  ear,  spake  these  words 
'followinff  unto  mee:  "Sirrah,  will  not  you  take  tfane  to  translate  that 
"book  which  is  sent  you  out  of  Germanvf  I  will  shortly  provide  for 
"yon  both  place  and  time  to  do  it."  And  then  he  vanished  away  out 
'  of  my  sight. 

'Whereupon  being  much  thereby  aflVighted,  I  fell  into  an  extreme 
'  sweat,  insomuch  that  my  wife  awaking  and  finding  me  all  over  wet,  she 
'asked  me  what  I  ailed,  I  told  her  what  I  had  seen  and  heard,  bu^l 
'  never  did  heed  nor  regard  visions  nor  dreams,  and  so  the  same  fell  soon 
'  out  of  my  minde. 

'  Then  about  a  fortnight  after  I  had  seen  that  vision,  on  a  8und^» 
'  I  went  to  Whitehall  to  hear  the  sermon,  after  which  ended  I  returned 
'  to  my  lodging,  which  was  then  in  King-street  at  Westminster,  and  slt- 
'  ting  down  to  dinner  with  my  wife,  two  messengera  were  sent  f^om  the 
'  whole  couneii  board  with  a  warrant  to  carry  me  to  the  keeper  of  the 
'  Gatehouse,  Westminster,  there  to  be  safely  kept  until  further  order 
'  ftom  the  lords  of  the  council,  which  was  done  without  shewing  me  any 
'  cause  at  all  wherefore  I  was  conmitted.  Upon  which  said  warrant 
'  I  was  kept  there  ten  whole  vears  close  prisoner,  where  I  spent  five 
'  years  thereof  about  the  translating  of  the  said  book,  insomuch  as  I 
'  found  the  words  very  true  which  the  old  man  tai  the  foresaid  vision 

*  did  say  unto  me,  "  I  will  shortly  provide  fer  you  both  place  and  tim?  to 
"translate  it."' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  relate  that  by  the  interest  of  archbishop 
Laud  he  was  discharged  ttom  his  confinement,  with  a  present  of  forty 
pounds  in  g<rid. 

By  a  note  in  his  narrative  it  mears  that  the  cause  of  his  commitment 
was  that  he  was  urgent  with  the  lord  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  a  long 
arrear  of  debt  due  tmoi  the  government  to  him. 

His  translation  of  the  CoUoquia  Mensalia  was  printed  in  puzaoanee  of 
an  order  of  the  House  of  Commona,  made  M  Febniaiy,  ]64d. 
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HISTORY  OP  THE  SCIENCE 


Book  IX, 


few  were  able  to  sing  truly,  and  which  when  Bong 
exdted  more  of  wonder  than  delight  in  the  hearer, 
aednlously  ap{^ied  himself  to  the  stody  of  harmony, 
and  by  the  use  of  such  combinations  as  naturally 
suggest  themselves  to  a  nice  and  miprejodiced  ear, 
fimned  a  style  so  simple,  so  pathetic,  and  withal  so 
truly  sublime,  that  hiB  compositions  for  the  church 
are  even  at  this  day  looked  on  as  the  models  of  har« 
monical  p^ection. 

CHAP.  LXXXin. 

Th9  fore^ing  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
church'inusic,  or  as  it  is  most  usually  d^ominated, 
antiphonal  singing,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  said 
to  include  a  history  of  the  science  itself  so  far  down- 
ward  as  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  to  what 
degree,  and  under  what  restraints  it  was  admitted 
into  this  service  of  the  reformed  churches,  will  be  the 
subject  of  future  enquiry ;  in  the  interim,  the  order 
aB<^courBe  of  this  hustory  require  that  the  succession 
both  of  theoretic  and  practical  musicians  be  continued 
£rom  the  period  where  it  stopped,  and  that  an  account 
be  given  of  that  species  of  music  which  had  its  rise 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  namely, 
the  dramatic  kind,  in  which  the  Opera  and  Oratorio, 
as  they  are  improperly  called,  are  necessarily  in- 
cluded. 

Of  the  writers  on  music,  the  last  hereinbefore 
mentioned  is  Peter  Aron,  a  man  more  distinguished 
by  his  attachment  to  Bartholomew  Ramis,  the  ad- 
versary of  Pranchinus,  than  by  the  merit  of  his  own 
writings ;  he  lived  about  the  year  1646.  The  next 
writer  of  note  was 

Maktivus  Aorioola,  dianter  of  the  church  of 
Magdeburg,  who  flourished  about  this  period,  and 
was  an  eminent  theoretic  and  practical  musician. 
In  the  year  1628  he  published  a  treatise,  which  he 
intitled  enttscJu  MufAt ;  and  in  the  year  following 
another,  intitled  Musica  Instrumentalis ;  both  these 
were  written  in  Oerman  verse,  and  were  printed  for 
George  Rhaw  of  Wittenberg,  who  though  a  book- 
seller, was  himself  also  a  writer  on  music,  and  as 
such,  an  account  has  been  given  of  him  in  the  course 
of  this  work.*  In  the  latter  of  these  works  are  the 
representations  of  most  of  the  instruments  in  use  in 
his  time.  He  was  the  author  also  of  a  tract  on 
figurate  music,  in  twelve  chapters,  and  of  a  little 
treatise  De  Proportionibus ;  and  of  another  in  Latin, 
intitled  Rudimenta  Musices,  for  the  use  of  schools ; 
but  his  great  work  is  that  intitled  Melodise  Scholastics^ 
sub  Horarum  Intervallis  decantanda,  published  at 
Magdeburg  in  1612,  and  mentioned  1^  I)raudius  in 
his  Bibliotheca  Classica  Librorum  Germanicorum. 
He  was  the  author  also  of  a  tract  intitled  *  Scholia  in 
Muflicam  Planam  Wenceslai  Philomatis  de  Nova 
Domo  ex  variis  Musicorum  Scriptis  pro  Magde- 
burgensis  ScholsB  Tybus,  collecta,'  in  the  preface  to 
which  he  speaks  thus  of  himself :  '  Praterea,  lector 
'optime,  cogitabis,  me  nequaquam  potuisse  singula 
'  artificiosissime  tradere,  quemadmodum  alii  excel- 
'lentes  musici,  quum  ego  ntuiquam  certo  aliquo 

•  Vis.,  book  Tiil.  ehap.  tt.  page  814. 


'prsBceptore  in  hac  arte  usus  sim,  sed  tanquam 
'musicus  a{rro^vi7c  occulta  quadam  natur»  vi,  qua 
'  me  hue  pertraxit,  turn  arduo  labore  atque  domestico 
'  studio,  id  quod  cuilibet  perito  facile  est  sBstimare, 
^  Deo  denique  auspice,  exiguum  illud  quod  intelligo, 
'  sim  assecutus,  ut  non  onmino  absolute,  verum  tan- 
^  quam  aliquis  vulgariter  do<^tus,  tantum  simplicissime, 
'adeoque  rudibus  hujus  ards  pueris  principia  pras- 

*  scribere,  atque  utcumque  incmcare  qneam,  non  dis- 
'similis  arbori,  cui  spontanea  condgit  h  terra  pul- 

*  lulatio,  qu»  nunquam  sua  bonitate  respondet  alteri 
'  arbori,  qu»  nunc  ab  ipso  hortnlano,  loco  opportune 
'plantatur  ac  deinceps  etiam  quotidie  fovetur  ac 
'irrigatur.'  In  the  year  1545  he  republished  his 
Musica  Instrumentalis,  and  dedicated  it  to  George 
Rhaw,  but  so  much  was  it  varied  from  the  former 
edition,  that  it  can  scarce  be  called  the  same  work ; 
and  indeed  the  first  edition  was  by  the  author's  own 
confession  so  difficult  to  be  undenpbood,  that  few  could 
read  it  to  any  advantage.  In  this  latter  edition, 
besides  explaining  the  fundamentals  of  music,  the 
author  enters  very  largely  into  a  description  of  the 
instruments  in  use  in  his  time,  as  namely,  the  Flute, 
Erumhom,  Zink,  Bombardt,  Sackpipe,  Swisspipe, 
and  the  Shalmey,  with  the  management  of  the  tongue 
and  the  finger  in  playing  on  them.  He  also  treats 
of  the  violin  and  lute,  and  shows  how  the  gripe,  as 
he  calls  it,  of  each  of  these  instruments  is  to  be 
divided  or  measured ;  he  speaks  also  of  the  division 
of  the  monochord,  and  of  a  temperature  for  the  organ 
and  harpsichord.  Agricola  died  on  the  tenth  day  of 
June,  1556,  and  in  1561  the  heirs  of  George  Rhaw 
published  a  work  of  his  intitled  *  Duo  Libri  Musices 

*  continentes  Compendium  Artis,  et  illustria  Exampla ; 
'scripti  h  Martino  Agricola,  Silesio  soraviensi,  in 
'  gratiam  eorum,  qui  in  Schola  Magdeburgensi  prima 
'  Elementa  Artis  discere  incipiunt' 

The  works  of  Agricola  seem  intended  for  the  in- 
struction of  young  beginners  in  the  study  of  music;  and 
though  there  is  something  whimsical  in  the  thought 
of  a  scientific  treatise  composed  in  verse,  it  is  probable 
that  the  author's  view  in  it  was  the  more  forcibly  to 
impress  his  instructions  on  the  memory  of  those  who 
were  to  profit  by  them.  His  Musica  Instrumentalis 
seems  to  be  a  proper  supplement  to  the  Musurgia  of 
Ottomarus  Luscinius,  and  is  perhaps  the  fkst  book 
of  directions  for  the  performance  on  any  musical  in- 
strument, ever  published.  Martinus  Agricola  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  another  Agricola,  whose 
Christian -name  was  Rudolphus,  a  divine  by  pro- 
fession, but  an  excellent  practical  musician,  and  an 
admirable  performer  on  the  lute  and  on  the  organ. 
Such  as  know  how  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
persons,  call  Rudolphus  the  elder  Agricola,  and  well 
they  may,  for  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1M2,  at 
BafiBen,  a  village  in  Friesland,  two  miles  from  Gro- 
ningen,  and  dying  in  1485  at  Heidelberg,  was  buried 
in  the  Minonte  church  of  that  city,  where  is  the 
following  inscription  to  his  memory : — 

Invida  clauserunt  hoc  marmore  fata  Rodulphtnc 
Agricolam,  Frisii  tpemque  decusque  solL 

Scilicet  hoc  uno  meruit  Germania,  laudis 
Quioquid  habet  Latium,  Gnecia  quicquid  habet. 
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Hbnrious  Fabbr  flonri^ed  about  the  year  1540. 
He  wrote  a  Compendium  Musicae,  which  hae  been 
printed  many  times,  and  Compendiolum  Musica  pro 
IncipientibuB,  printed  at  Franckfort  in  1548,  and 
again  at  Norimberg  in  1579.  He  was  rector  of  the 
college  or  public  school  of  Qaedlinburg  for  many 
years,  and  died  anno  1598 :  the  magistrates  of  that 
place  erected  a  monument  for  him,  upon  which^is  the 
following  inscription : — 

Clariss.  et  Doctiss.  Viro,  M.  Heinr.  Fabro,  optima 
de  hac  Schol&.merito  monumentum  hoc  poeuit  Beipu. 
hujus  Quedlinburg.  Senatus. 

Henrici  ecce  Fabri  ora,  Lector,  otnnis 
Qui  doctOB  bene  liberalis  artis, 
Linguammque  trium  probe  peritus 
Hanc  rexit  patriam  Scholam  tot  annos, 
Quot  mensis  numerat  dies  secundus, 
Fide,  dexteritate,  laude  tanta, 
Quantam  et  postera  prsedicabit  sta9, 
Nunc  pestis  violentia  solutus 
Isto,  quod  pedibus  tens,  sepulcro 
In  Christo  placidam  capit  quletem, 
Vitam  polhcito  tereniorem, 
27  Aug.  obiit  An.  1598.  cum  vixisset  annot  LV. 

Christophbr  MoiiALtts  {a  Portrait),  a  native  of  Sevil, 
was  a  singer  in  the  pontincal  chapel  under  Paul  III.  in 
or  about  Uie  year  1544,  and  an  excellent  composer.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  collections  of  masses,  the  one 
for  five  voices,  published  at  Lyons  in  1545,  the  other 
for  four  voices,  published  at  Venice  in  1568,  and  of  a 
famous  Magnificat  on  the  eight  tones,  printed  at 
Venice  in  1562.  Mention  is  luso  made  of  a  motet  of 
his, '  Lamentabatur  Jacob,*  usually  sung  in  the  pope's 
chapel  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  which  a  very 
good  judge*  styles 'una  maraviglia  deir  arte.'f    He 

<■  Andrea  Adam!  d«  Bolsena,  nelle  sue  Osaerrasloni  per  ben  xegolare  U 
Goto  de  1  Ctntozi  dtlU  CappelU  Pontlflcia.    Rom.  ITl  1. 

t  Chriatopber  Morales  U  the  flnt  of  eminence  that  oocUrt  in  the  leadty 
lilt  of  Spanish  mnsldans.  The  slow  progress  of  music  in  Spain  may  in 
some  degree  be  accounted  for  by  the  prevalence  of  Moorish  manners  and 
customs  for  many  centuries  in  that  countiy.  The  Spanish  guitar  is  no 
other  than  the  AraUan  Pandura  a  little  improved ;  and  it  is  notorious 
that  roost  of  the  Hpanish  dances  are  of  Moorish  or  Arabian  ori^bud. 
With  respect  to  the  theory  of  music,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at 
all  cultivated  in  Spain  befbre  the  time  of  Salinas,  who  was  bom  in  the 
year  1519,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  this  sdenee,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
geometry  and  astronomy,  in  physics,  and  other  branches  of  learning,  the 
Arabians,  and  those  descended  fhrni  them  ndgfat  be  the  teachers  Mr  the 
Spaniards.  There  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Isenrial  an  Arabic  manu- 
script with  this  tiUe, '  Abi  Nasser  Mohammed  Ben  Mohammed  AlpharaU 

*  Musioes  Elementa,  adjectis  Notis  Musicis  et  Instmmentomm  Fifitrfs 
*plus  triginta.    CMVL' 

As  the  date  of  this  MS.  and  the  age  when  the  author  lived  are  prior  to 
the  time  of  Guide  Aretinua,  we  are  very  much  at  a  loss  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  any  system  which  could  then  prevail,  other  than  that  of  the 
ancients,  much  less  can  we  conceive  of  the  forms  <tf  so  great  a  variety  of 
instruments  as  are  said  to  be  contained  in  it 

The  author  of  this  book  is  however  sufficiently  known.  In  the 
Nouveau  Dictionnaife  Historique  Portatif,  ia  the  fbuowing  article  con- 
cerning him  :— 

'Alfakabius  lived  in  the  tenth  cAitury.  He  did  not,  Uke  most 
'  learned  men  of  his  country,  employ  himaelf^in  the  interpretation  of  the 

*  dreams  of  the  Koran,  but  penetrated  the  deepest  recesses  of  abstruse 

*  and  useful  science,  and  acquired  the  character  of  the  greatest  philoso- 
<  pher  among  the  Mussulmans.    Nor  was  he  more  distinguished  for  his 

*  excellence  in  most  branches  of  learning,  than  for  his  great  skill  in 
'  music  and  his  proAciency  on  various  instruments.  Some  idea  of  the 
'greatness  of  his  talents  may  be  formed  from  the  fbllowlng  reUUkm. 
'Having made  a  pflgiimage  to  Mecca,  and  returning  through  Syria,  he 
'  visited  the  court  of  the  sultan  Selfeddoulet.    At  his  arrival  he  fbund 

*  the  sultan  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  learned  men,  who  were  met 

*  to  confer  on  scicntillc  subjects,  and  joining  in  the  conversation,  argued 

*  with  such  depth  of  judgment  and  force  of  reasoning,  as  convinced  all 

*  that  heard  hun.    As  soon  as  the  conversation  was  at  an  end,  the  sultan 

*  ordered  in  his  musicians,  and  Allkrabius  taking  an  instrument,  joined 
'  In  the  performance.    Wailing  for  a  seasonable  opportunity,  he  took  an 

*  instrument  in  his  hand  of  the  lute  or  pandura  kind,  and  touched  It  so 

*  delicately,  that  he  drew  the  eyes  and  attention  of  all  that  were  present. 

*  Being  requested  to  vary  his  sUle,  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  song, 
'  which  he  sang  and  accompanied  with  such  spirit  and  vivacity,  as  pro- 


composed  also  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  for  fouTi 
five,  and  six  voices,  printed  at  Venice  in  1564.  A 
Gloria  Patri  of  his  is  preserved  in  the  Musurgia  of 
Kircher,  lib.  VII.  cap.  vii.  sect  ii. 

Grrgobius  Fabbb,  professor  of  music  in  the  uni'- 
versity  of  Tubingen  m  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg, 
pubUshed  at  Basil,  in  155S,  Musices  Practicas  Erote- 
matum,  libri  II.  a  book  of  merit  in  its  way.  In  it 
are  contained  many  compositions  of  Jusquin  de  Pres. 
Anthony  Brumel,  Okeghem,  and  other  musicians  of 
that  time. 

Adrian  Pbtft  Cocuotrs,  who  styles  himself  a  dis- 
ciple of  Jusquin  de  Pres,  was  the  author  of  a  tract 
intitled  (Compendium  Musices,  printed  at  Norimberg 
in  1552,  in  which  the  musicians  mentioned  by  Gla- 
reanus,  with  many  others  of  that  time,  are  celebrated. 
The  subjects  principally  treated  of  by  him  are  thus 
enumerated  in  the  title-page,  De  Modo  ornato  canendi 
— De  Regula  Oontrapuncti— De  Oompositione.  To 
oblige  his  readers,  this  author  at  the  l>Bginning  of  his 
book  has  exhibited  his  own  portrait  at  full  lengdi, 
his  age  flfty-two.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  de- 
ficribe  in  words  the  horrible  Idea  which  this  repre- 
sentation gives  of  him.  With  a  head  of  an  enormous 
bigness,  features  the  coarsest  that  can  be  imagined,  a 
beard  reaching  to  his  knees,  and  cloathed  in  a  leather 
jerkin,  he  resembles  a  SamOed,or  other  human  savage, 
more  than  a  professor  of  the  liberal  sciences.  But 
notwithstanding  these  singularities  in  the  appearance 
of  the  author,  his  book  has  great  merit. 

Luioi  Dbntioe,  a  gentleman  of  Naples,  was  the 
author  of  Due  Dkloghi  della  Musica,  published  in 
1552;  the  subjects  whereof  are  chieflv  the  propor- 
tions and  the  modes  of  the  ancients;  m  discoursing 
on  these  the  author  seems  to  have  implicitly  fol- 
lowed Boetius :  there  were  two  others  of  his  name, 
musicians,  who  were  also  of  Naples :  the  one  named 
I\d)ricius  is  celebrated  by  Galilei  in  his  Dialogue  on 
ancient  and  modem  Music,  as  a  most  exquisite  per- 
former on  the  lute.  The  other  named  Scipio  is  t<&en 
notice  of  in  the  Musical  Lexicon  of  Walther.  Adrian 
Le  Roy,  a  bookseller  of  Paris,  who  in  1578  published 
Briefe  et  facile  Instruction  pour  aprendre  la  Tabla- 
ture  k  bien  accorder,  conduire,  et  disposer  la  Main 

'  voked  the  whole  company  to  lauf^hter :  with  another  he  drew  from  them 
<a  flood  of  tears;  and  with  a  thud  laid  them  all  asleep.  After  these 
'  proofs  of  his  extraordinarv  talents,  the  saltan  of  Syria  requested  of  Alfiu 
'  raUns  to  take  np  his  rendenoe  in  his  court,  but  he  excused  himself, 
*  and  departing  homeward*  was  slain  hv  robbers  in  a  forest  of  Syria,  hi 
'  the  year^954.    Many  of  his  works  in  MS.  are  yet  in  the  pubUo  library  at 

It  mnit  be  confeesed  that  the  foregoing  aceoont  carries  with  it  mnoh 
of  the  appearance  of  fisble :  the  following,  contained  in  Mr.  Ockley's 
tnuulatien  of  Abu  Jaalkr  Sbn  Tophiil's  Llfs  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan,  is  of 


the  two  perhaps  the  nearest  the  truth: — 

*  AiraxmABivs,  without  exception  the  greatest  of  all  the  Mahometui 
'  philosophen,  reckoned  by  some  very  near  equal  to  Artototle  himself. 
'Maimonides  in  his  epistle  to  Rabbi  Samuel  Aben  Tybbon,  commends 
'  him  highly ;  and  though  he  aHows  Avlcenna  a  great  share  of  learning 
'  and  acumen,  yet  he  prefers  Alpharabius  before  him.  Nav,  Avlcenna 
'himself  confesses  that  when  he  had  read  over  Aristotle's  Ifetaphyslcs 
'fortv  times,  and  gotten  them  by  herirt,  he  never  understood  them 
'  tiU  he  happened  upon  Alpharabius's  exposition  of  them.  He  wrote 
'books  of  rhetoric,  music,  logic,  and  all  parts  of  phOoeophy;  and  his 

*  writings  have  been  much  esteemed  not  only  by  Mahometans,  but  Jews 

*  imd  Christians  too.    He  was  a  person  of  singular  abstinence  and  conti- 

*  nence,  and  a  desptoer  of  the  things  of  this  world.  He  is  called  Alphara* 
'  bins  from  Farab,  the  place  of  his  birth,  which,  according  to  Abulpheda, 
'  (who  reckons  his  lon^tnde,  not  from  the  Fortunate  Islands,  but  from 
'  the  extremity  of  the  western  continent  of  Africa)  has  88  deg.  80  min.  of 
'  longitude,  and  44  deg.  of  northern  latitude.  He  died  at  Damascus  in 
'  the  year  of  the  Hcgira  389,  that  is  about  the  year  of  Christ  950,  when  he 

*  was  about  fourscore  years  old.* 
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snr  la  Goiterne,  speaks  in  that  book  of  a  certain 
tuning  of  the  lute,  which  was  practised  by  Fabrice 
Dentice  the  Italian,  and  others  his  followers,  from 
whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  a  celebrated 
performer  on  that  instrument 

But  of  the  many  writers  of  this  time,  no  one  seems 
to  have  a  better  claim  to  the  attention  of  a  curious 
enquirer  than 

Don  NiooLA  VioBNTiNO,  a  writer  whom  it  has  al- 
ready been  found  necessary  frequently  to  take  notice 
of  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  few  modem  books  on  music  in  which  he  is 
not  for  some  purpose  or  other  mentioned.  He,  in 
the  year  1555,  published  at  Rome  a  book  intitled 
'  L' Antica  Musica  ridotta  alia  modema  prattica,  con 
'  la  dichiaratione  et  con  gli  essempi  de  i  tre  generi, 
'  con  le  loro  spetie.  Et  con  Tinventione  di  uno  nuovo 
'stromento,  nel  quale  si  contiene  tutta  la  perfetta 
*  musica,  con  molti  segreti  musicali.' 

In  this  work  of  Vicentino  is  a  very  circumstantial 
account  of  Guido ;  and,  if  we  except  that  contained 
in  the  MS.  of  Waltham  Hol^  Cross,  and  a  short  me- 
moir in  the  Annales  Ecclesiastici  of  Baronius,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  history  of  his  improvements 
any  where  to  be  found ;  it  is  not  however  totally  free 
from  errors ;  for  he  attributes  the  contrivance  of  the 
hand  to  Guido,  the  veiy  mention  whereof  does  not 
once  occur  either  in  the  Micrologus,  the  Epistle  to  his 
friend  Michael,  or  in  an^  other  of  his  writings. 

In  the  account  he  gives  of  the  cliffs  or  keys,  he 
asserts  that  the  characters  now  used  to  denote  them 

are  but  so  many  corruptions  of 

though  he  allows  that  the  latter 
of  the  three  continued  in  use  long  after  the  two 
former,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  we  find 
the  letter  ^  used  not  only  to  denote  the  series  of 
superacute^  but  in  Fantasies  and  other  instrumental 
compositions  it  was  constantly  the  signature  of  the 
treble  or  upper  part,  down  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  the  character  now  used  for  that  pur- 
purpose    ^  is  manifestly   derived  from   this   Xcf 

which  signifies  gs,  and  was  intended  to  signify  the 
place  of  G  sol  rb  ut.  He  farther  conjectures,  that 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  Hexachords,  or,  as  others 
call  them,  the  properties  in  singing,  namely,  in  what 
cases  b  was  to  be  sung  by  fa,  and  in  what  by  mi,  it 
was  usual  to  affix  two  letters  at  the  head  of  the  stave, 
in  the  first  case  G  and  F,  and  in  the  last  C  and  G. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  first  book  contains  an 
account  of  John  De  Muris's  invention  of  the  eight 
notes,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  those  characters 
said  to  have  been  contrived  by  him  to  denote  the 
time  or  duration  of  sounds,  and  of  the  subsequent 
improvements  thereof;  the  whole  is  curious,  but  it  is 
egregiously  erroneous,  as  has  been  demonstrated. 

He  then  proceeds  to  declare  the  nature  of  the  con- 
sonances, and,  with  a  confidence  not  unusual  with  the 

*  Kepler  ie  of  the  tame  opinion,  and  has  gi^  an  entertaining  and 

Cobable  relation  of  tbe  gradual  corruption  of  the  eliift  in  hit  Harmonicet 
nndi,  the  substance  whereof  is  inserted  in  the  account  herein  after 
given  of  htan  and  his  writings. 


the  letters  F,  (^Q* 


writers  of  that  age,  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  that 
doctrine  which  had  puzzled  Boetius,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  clearly  understood  even  by 
Ptolemy  himself. 

That  Vicentino  had  studied  music  with  great  assi- 
duity is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  it  does  not  appear  by 
his  work  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  andents 
other  than  what  he  derived  from  Boetius,  and  those 
few  of  his  own  countrymen  who  had  written  on  the 
subject  It  was  perhaps  his  ignorance  of  the  ancients 
that  led  him  into  those  absurdities  with  which  he  is 
charged  by  Doni  and  other  writers  in  his  attempts  to 
render  that  part  of  the  science  familiar  which  must 
ever  be  considered  as  inscrutable ;  and  as  if  the  diffi- 
culty attending  the  doctrine  of  tlie  genera  were  not 
enough,  he  has  not  only  had  the  temerity  to  exhibit 
compositions  of  his  own  in  each  of  the  three  severally, 
but  has  conjoined  them  in  the  same  composition ;  for 
first,  in  the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  the  tiiird  book  is 
an  example  of  the  chromatic  for  four  voices ;  in  the 
fifty-first  chapter  of  the  same  book  is  an  example  of 
the  enarmonic  for  the  same  number ;  and  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  chapter  is  a  composition  also  for  four  voices, 
in  which  the  diatonic,  the  chromatic,  and  the  enar- 
monic are  all  combined.  These  examples  have  a 
place  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  and  are  there 
inserted  to  cdiew  the  infinite  confusion  arising  from  a 
commixture  of  the  genera. 

In  the  year  1551  Vicentino  became  engaged  in  a 
musical  controversy,  which  terminated  rather  to  his 
disadvantage :  the  occasion  of  it  was  accidental,  but 
both  the  subject  and  the  conduct  of  the  dispute  were 
curious,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  narrative 
translated  from  the  forty-third  chapter  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  work  above-cited : — 

'  I,  Don  Nicola,  being  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  our 

*  Lord  1551,  and  being  at  a  private  academy  where 
'was  singing,  in  our  discourse  on  the  subject  of 
'  music,  a  dilute  arose  between  the  reverend  Don 
'  Vincenzio  Lusitanio  and  myself,  chiefly  to  this  effect 
'Don  Vincenzio  asserted  that  the  music  now  in 
'  use  was  of  the  diatonic  genus,  and  I  on  the  contrary 
'maintained  that  what  we  now  practise  is  a  com- 
'  mixture  of  all  the  three  genera,  namely,  the  chromatic, 
'  the  enarmonic,  and  the  diatonic  I  shall  not  mention 
'  the  words  that  passed  between  us  in  the  course  of 
'  this  dispute,  but  for  brevity's  sake  proceed  to  tell 
'  that  we  laid  a  wager  of  two  golden  crowns,  and 
'  chose  two  judges  to  determine  the  question,  from 
'whose  sentence  it  was  agreed  between  us  there 
'  should  be  no  appeal. 

'  Of  these  our  judges  the  one  was  the  reverend 
'  Messer  Bartholomeo  Escobedo,  priest  of  the  diocese 
'  of  Segovia,  the  other  was  Messer  Ghisilino  Dan- 
'  cherts,  a  clerk  of  the  diocese  of  Liege,  both  singers 
'  in  the  chapel  of  his  holiness ;  f  and  in  the  presence 
'of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  reverend  lord 

*  Hyppolito  da  Este,  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  my  lord 

t  Escobedo  is  eetebrated  by  Salinas  in  these  words :  Cum  Bartholomaeo 
<  Escobedo  viro  in  utraque  musices  parte  exercitatisstano/  De  Musica, 
lib.  IV.  cap.  xzxii.  pag.  2S8.  And  Ghisilino  Dancherts  Is  oftan  mentioned 
in  tlie  preface  to  Andrea  Adami's  Osservasioni  per  ben  resfolare  tl  Coio 
de  i  Cantori  della  Cappella  Pontiilda,  by  tbe  name  of  Ghisilino  d' Ankerta 
Puntatore,  i. «.  precentor  of  the  college  of  singers  of  the  pontifical  diapel. 
The  same  author,  in  his  Osservasioni  above-mentioned,  pag.  163,  stylet 
d'  Ankerts  '  ottimo  oontrapontisU  di  madrigali.* 
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and  master,  and  of  many  learned  personB,  and  in 
the  hearing  of  all  the  singers,  tliis  question  was 
agitated  in  the  chapel  of  his  holiness,  each  of  ns,  the 
parties,  offering  reasons  and  arguments  in  support 
of  his  opinion. 

'It  fortuned  that  at  one  sitting,  for  there  were 
many,  when  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  was  present, 
one  of  our  judges,  namely,  Ghisilino,  heing  pre- 
vented by  business  of  his  own,  could  not  attend. 
I  therefore  on  the  same  day  sent  him  a  letter,  in- 
timating that  in  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal  I  had 
proved  to  Don  Vincenzio  that  the  music  now  in 
use  was  not  simply  the  diatonic  as  he  had  asserted, 
but  that  the  same  was  a  mixture  of  the  chromatic 
and  enarmonic  with  the  diatonic  Whether  Don 
Vincenzio  had  any  information  that  I  had  written 
thus  to  Ghisilino  I  know  not,  but  he  also  wrote  to 
him,  and  after  a  few"  days  both  the  judges  were 
unanimous,  and  gave  sentence  against  me,  as  every 
one  may  see. 

*  This  sentence  in  writing,  signed  by  the  above- 
named  judges,  they  sent  to  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara, 
and  the  same  was  delivered  to  him  in  my  presence 
by  the  hand  of  my  adversary  Don  Vincenzio.  My 
lord  having  read  the  sentence,  told  me  I  was  con- 
demned, and  immediately  I  paid  the  two  golden 
crowns.  I  will  not  rehearse  the  complaints  of  the 
Cardinal  to  Don  Vincenzio  of  the  wrong  the  judges 
had  done  me,  because  I  would  rather  have  lost  100 
crowns  than  that  occasion  should  have  been  given 
to  such  a  prince  to  utter  such  words  concerning  me 
as  he  was  necessitated  to  use  in  the  hearing  of  such 
and  so  many  witnesses  as  were  then  present.  I 
will  not  enumerate  the  many  requests  that  my 
adversary  made  to  the  Cardinal  to  deliver  back  the 
sentence  of  my  unrighteous  judges;  I  however 
obtained  his  permission  to  print  it  and  publish  it  to 
the  world,  upon  which  Don  Vincenzio  redoubled 
his  efforts  to  get  out  it  of  his  hands,  and  for  that 
purpose  applied  for  many  days  to  Monsignor  Pre- 
posto  de  Trod,  to  whom  the  Cardinal  had  committed 
the  care  of  the  same. 

*  A  few  days  after  my  lord  and  master  returned  to 
Ferrara,  and  after  dwelling  there  for  some  time, 
was  necessitated  to  go  to  Sienna,  in  which  country 
at  that  time  was  a  war ;  thither  I  also  went,  and 
dwelled  a  long  time  with  much  inquietude.  After 
some  stay  there  I  returned  to  Ferrara,  from  whence 
I  went  with  my  lord  and  master  to  Rome,  in  which 
city  by  God's  favour  we  now  remain. 

'  I  have  sidd  thus  much,  to  the  end  that  Don  Vin- 
cenzio Lusitanio  may  not  reprehend  me  if  I  have 
been  slow  in  publishing  the  above  sentence,  which 
some  time  past  I  promised  to  do.  The  reasons 
why  I  have  delayed  it  for  four  years  are  above 
related ;  I  publish  it  now  that  every  one  may  de- 
termine whether  our  differences  were  sufficiently 
understood  by  our  judges,  and  whether  their 
sentence  was  just  or  not  I  publish  also  the  rea- 
sons sent  by  me,  and  also  those  of  Don  Vincenzio, 
without  any  fraud,  or  the  least  augmentation  or 
diminution,  that  all  may  read  them/ 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  paper  containing 


the  substance  of  Vincentmo's  argument,  intitled  '  II 
Tenore  dell'  Informatione  manda  Don  Nicola  k 
M.  Ghisilino  per  sua  prova' : — 

'  I  have  proved  to  M.  Lusitanio,  that  the  music 

*  which  we  now  practise  is  not  simply  diatonic,  as  he 
'  says.  I  have  declared  to  him  the  rules  of  the  three 
'  genera^  and  shewn  that  the  diatonic  sings  by  the 
'  degrees  of  a  tone,  tone  and  semitone,  which  indeed 
'  he  has  confessed.    Now  every  one  knows  that  our 

'  present  music  proceeds  by  the  inoom^site  dkoaer' 
'  as  from  UT  to  lo,  and  by  the  trihemitone  ur  r a, 
'without  any  intermediate  note,  which  method  of 

*  leaping  is  I  say  according  to  the  chromado  genus ; 
'  and  I  farther  say  that  the  interval  fa  la  is  of  the 
'  enarmonic  kind ;  and  I  say  fiirther  that  the  many 
'intervals  signified  by  these  characters  S  and  by 
'  which  occur  in  our  present  music,  shew  it  to  partake 
'  of  all  the  three  genera^  and  not  to  be  simply  diatonic 
'  as  M.  Lusitanio  asserts.' 

The  arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the  question 
are  contained  in  a  paper  intitled  '  U  tenore  dell'  In- 
formatione mand^  Don  Vincentio  Lusitanio  k  M. 
GhisiHno  per  sua  prova,'  and  translated  is  as  follows : — 
'Signer  Ghisilino,  I  believe  I  have  sufficiently 
'  proved  before  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  and  given 
'  him  to  understand  what  kind  of  music  it  is  that  is 
'  composed  at  this  day,  by  three  chapters  of  Boetius, 
'  that  is  to  say,  the  deventh  and  the  twenty-first  of 
'  the  first  book,*  in  which  are  these  words :  "  In  his 
"omnibus,  secundum  diatonicum  cantilene,  procedii 
^vox  per  semitonium,  tonum,  ac  tonum  in  uno  tetra* 
"  choido.    Rursus  in  alio  tetrachordo,  per  semitonium, 
"tonum,  et  tonum,  ac  deinceps.     Ideoque  vocatur 
"diatonicum  quasi  quod  per  tonum  ac  ^r  tonum 
"  progrediatur.     Chroma  autem(quod  didtur  color,) 
quasi  iam  ab  huiusmodi  intentioni  prima  mutatio 
cantatur  per  semitonium  et  semitonium  et  tria 
semitonia.    Toto  enim  diatessaron  consonantia  est 
duorum   tonorum   ac   semitonii,  sed  non  pleni. 
Tractum  est  autem  hoc  vocabulum  ut  diceretur 
chroma,  k  superficiebus,  qua  cum  permutantur  in 
alium  transeunt  colorem.    Enarmonium  verb  quod 
est  mains  coaptatum,  est  quod  cantatur  in  omnibus 
tetracordis  per  diesin  et  diesin,  et  ditonum,  Ac** 
'  Being  wiUing  to  prove  by  the  above  words  the 
nature  of  the  music  in  use  at  this  day,  it  is  to  me 
very  dear  that  it  is  of  the  diatonic  kind,  in  that  it 
proceeds  through  many  tetrachords  by  semitone, 
tone  and  tone,  whereas  in  the  other  genera,  that  is 
to  say,  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic^  no  examples 
can  be  adduced  from  the  modem  practice  of  an 
entire  progression  by  those  intervals  which  severally 
constitute  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic ;  and  I  have 
shewn  the  nature  of  the  diatonic  from  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  Boetius,  beginning 
'  Nunc  igitur  diatonic!  generis  descriptio  facta  est  in 
'eo,  scilicet,  modo  qui  est  simplidor  ac  princeps 
quern  Lidium  nuncupamus." 
'  To  this  Don  Nicola  has  objected  that  the  melody 
above  described  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  pure 
diatonic  genus,  because  it  admits  of  the  semiditone 

•  This  ia  a  twofold  mistake  of  Lualtanio:  he  has  cited  Irat  two  chap- 
ters of  Boetius,  and  the  eleventh  of  the  first  hook  contains  notliinf  to 
hid  purpose. 
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'and  ditone,  which  are  both  chromatio  and  enar* 
'monic  intervals;   to  which  I  answered,  that  both 

*  these  never  arose  in  one  and  the  same  tetrachord, 
'which  is  an  obeervation  that  Boetins  himself  has 
'  made ;  and  I  said  that  Don  Nicola  was  deficient  in 

*  the  knowledge  of  the  tme  chromatic,  which  consists 
'  in  a  progression  by  semitone  and  s^nitone,  as  also 
'  of  the  enarmonie,  proceeding  by  diesis  and  diesis. 
'  Ab  to  the  ditone  and  semiditone,  they  are  common 
'  to  all  the  genera,  and  are  taken  into  the  diatonic,  as 

*  agreeing  with  the  order  of  natural  progression :  and 

*  though  Don  Nicola  would  insinuate  that  the  ditone 
'  and  semiditone  are  not  proper  to  the  diatonic,  he 
'  does  not  scruple  neverthdess  to  call  the  genus  so 

*  characterized  the  diatonic  genus,  which  I  affirm  it 
'  is.  I  desire  you  will  oommunicate  to  your  com- 
'  penion  these  reasons  of  mine,  and,  as  you  promised 
'die  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  pronounce  sentence  on 
'  Sunday  next.    Vincentinus  Lusitan.' 

Vioentino  observes  npon  this  paper,  that  the  two 
first  chapters  quoted  by  his  adversary  from  Boetius 
make  against  him,  and  pove  that  opmion  to  be  true 
which  he,  Vicentino,  is  contending  for;  and,  in 
short,  that  both  the  chromatic  and  enarmonic  in- 
tervals, as  defined  by  Boetius,  were  used  in  the 
music  in  question,  which  consequently  could  not 
with  propriety  be  deemed  the  pure  and  simple 
diatomc:  he  adds,  that  he  will  not  arraign  the 
sentence  of  his  judges,  nor  say  that  they  understood 
not  the  meaning  of  Boetius  m  the  several  chapters 
above-cited  from  him,  but  proceeds  to  relate  an  in- 
stance of  his  adversary's  generosity,  which  after  all 
that  had  passed  must  seem  very  extraordinary;  his 
words  are  these : — 

'  The  courtesy  of  Don  Vincentino  has  been  such, 
'  that  having  gained  my  two  golden  crowns  and  a 
'  sentence  in  his  favour,  and  thereby  overcome  me, 
'he  has  a  second  time  overcome  me  by  speaking 
'agunst  the  sentence  of  my  condemnation,  and 
'  against  the  judges  who  have  done  him  this  favour ; 
'and  in  so  doing  he  has  truly  overcome  and  per- 
'  petually  obliged  me  to  him :  and  moreover  he  has 
'  published  to  3ie  world,  and  proved  in  one  chapter 
'  of  his  own,  that  the  sentence  against  me  was  unjust; 
'  nay,  he  has  printed  and  publidied  the  reasons  con- 
'  tained  in  the  paper  written  by  me,  and  sent  to  Messer 
'  Ghisilino,  our  judge ;  and  this  he  has  done  as  he  says 
'  to  discharge  his  conscience,  and  because  it  seemed  to 
« him  that  he  had  stolen  the  two  golden  Scudi.* — 
'  Gk>d  forgive  all,  and  I  forgive  him,  because  he  has  be- 
'haved  like  a  good  Christian;  and  to  the  end  that  every 
'  one  m^  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  now 
'  assert,  I  refer  to  a  work  of  his  intitled  "  Introductione 
"  fiicilissima  et  novissima  di  canto  fermo  et  figurato 

*  In  fhls  controTeny  two  things  oeenr  that  mnst  ttrike  an  intdllgent 
reader  with  BorpiiM ;  the  one  Is  that  the  two  judges  should  ooneor  in  an 
opinion  so  mai^ftstly  exroneoos  as  that  the  system  In  question,  which 
was  In  truth  no  other  thui  that  now  In  use,  was  of  the  diatonic  genus ; 
the  other  is  the  concession  of  Lusitanlo  that  It  partook  of  all  the  three 

Snera.  The  reader  will  recollect  the  sentiment  of  our  countryman 
orley  on  this  head,  who,  after  diligently  enquiring  into  the  matter,  pro* 
nounces  of  the  music  of  the  modems  that  it  is  not  fuUr,  and  in  every 
respect,  the  andent  diatonicum  nor  light  chromatlcum.  but  an  Imperfect 
eommizture  of  both ;  and,  to  shew  that  it  does  not  partake  of  the  enar- 
monic, be  remarks  that  we  have  not  in  our  scale  the  enarmonic  diesis, 
which  is  the  half  of  the  lesser  semitone.  Morley  in  the  Annotations  on 
the  first  part  of  his  Introduction.  Vide  Broasard,  Dlotlonare  de  Musique. 
Voce  Stbtbka,  to  the  same  purpose. 


"  contraputtto  semplice,  Ac.  Stampata  in  Roma  in 
"campo  di  Fiore  per  Antonio  Blado,  Impressore 
"  Aposto.  L'anno  del  Signore  M.D.Lin.  k  li  xxv. 
"  di  Settembre."  At  the  end  of  this  work  he  treats 
'  of  the  three  genera  of  music  in  these  words  >— 

"  The  genera  or  modes  of  musical  progression  are 
"  three,  viz.,  the  Diatonic,  which  proceeds  by  four 
"  sounds  constituting  the  intervals  of  tone,  tone,  and 
"  semitone  minor,  the  Chromatic,  which  proceeds  by 
"semitone,  semitone  major,  and  three  semitones, 
"making  in  all  five  semitones,  according  to  the 
"  definition  of  Boetius  in  his  twenty-first  chapter ; 
"and  according  to  his  twenty-third  chapter,  by 
"  semitone  minor,  semitone  major,  and  the  interval 
"  of  a  minor  third,  rb  fa,  not  rx  mi  fa,  because  rb 
"  FA  is  an  incomposite,  and  rb  mi  fa  is  a  composite 
"interval.  The  Enarmonic  proceeds  by  a  diesis, 
"  diesis  and  third  major  in  one  interval,  as  ut  mi, 
"  not  UT  RB  mi  ;  the  m&rk  for  the  semitone  minor  is 
"  this  %  and  that  for  the  diesis  is  this  x.** 

Vicentino  remarks  upon  this  chapter,  that  his 
adversary  has  admitted  in  it  that  the  leap  of  the 
semiditone  or  minor  third,  rb  fa  or  mi  sol,  is  of  the 
chromatic  genus,  which  position  he  says  he  had 
copied  firom  Vicentino's  paper  given  in  to  Messer 
Qhisilino;  he  then  cites  Vmcentio*s  explanation  of 
the  enarmonic  genus,  where  he  characterisses  the  leap 
of  a  ditone  or  major  third  by  the  syllables  ur  ml 
This,*  says  Vicentino, '  my  adversary  learned  from 
the  above  paper,  to  which  I  say  he  is  also  beholden 
in  other  instances,  for  whereas  he  has  boldly  said 
that  I  understand  not  the  chromatic,  I  say  as  boldly 
that  he  would  not  have  understood  it  but  for  the 
above  paper  of  mine ;  because  whoever  shall  con- 
front his  printed  treatise  with  that  paper,  will  find 
that  he  has  described  the  genera  in  the  very  words 
therein  made  use  of ;  and  his  saying  that  he  was 
able  before  he  had  seen  it  to  give  an  example  of 
chromatic  music  is  not  to  be  believed.  Nay  farther, 
in  his  paper  to  Messer  Ghisilino  he  asserted  that 
the  ditone  and  semiditone  are  diatonic  intervals,  but 
in  this  treatise  of  his  he  maintains  the  direct  con- 
trary, saying  that  rb  fa  is  not  of  the  diatonic,  but 
of  the  chromatic  genus.  Here  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  enarmonic  ditone  is  ur  mi,  and  not  ur  rb 
MI.  In  short,*  continues  Vicentino,  '  it  is  evident 
that  what  my  adversarv  has  printed  contradicts  the 
reasons  contained  in  his  written  paper.  In  short, 
I  am  ashamed  that  this  work  of  Don  Vincentio  is 
made  public,  for  besides  that  it  is  a  condemnation 
as  well  of  himself  as  our  judges,  it  shews  that  he 
knows  not  how  to  make  the  harmony  upon  the 
enarmonic  diesis.  Nay  he  has  given  examples 
with  false  fifths  and  false  thirds;  and  moreover, 
when  he  speaks  of  a  minor  semitone,  gives  mi  fa, 
and  FA  MI  as  an  example  of  it  And  again,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  semitones  as  we  now  sing  or  tune 
them,  are  semitones  minor,  whereas  in  truth  they 
are  semitones  major,  as  fa  mi  or  mi  fa.* 

Vicentino  proceeds  to  make  good  his  charge  by 
producing  the  following  example  from  his  adversary's 
printed  work,  of  false  harmony : — 
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'  It  much  grieves  me/  says  Vicentino, '  that  I  am 
'  obliged  to  prodnce  this  example  of  false  harmony, 
'  but  I  am  not  the  anthor  of  it,  and  have  done  it  for 
'  my  own  vindication.  It  now  remains  to  produce 
'  the  sentence  given  against  me,  which  I  shall  here  do, 
*  truly  copied  from  the  original,  subscribed  by  the 
'judges,  and  attested  in  form : — 

''  Sententia. 
^'Ohristi  nomine  invocato,  <fec  Noi  sopradetti 
*^  Bartholomeo  Esgobedo,  et  Ghisilino  Dancharts,  per 
**  questa  nostra  diffinitiva  sententia  et  laude  in  pre* 
**  senda  della  detta  congregatione,  et  deUi  sopra  detti 
"  Don  Nicola,  et  Don  vincentio,  present!  intelligent!, 
''audienti,  et  per  la  detta  sententia  instanti.  Pro- 
**  nontiamo  sententiamo  il  predetto  Don  Nicola  non 
^  haver  in  voce,  ne  in  scritto  provato  sopra  che  sia 
^  fondata  la  sua  intentione  della  sua  proposta.  Immo 
''  per  quanto  par  in  voce  et  in  scriptis  il  detto  Don 
"  Vincentio  hk  provato,  che  lui  per  uno  competente- 
''mente  cognosce  et  intende  &  qual  genere  sia  la 
^  compositione  che  hoggi  oommunamente  i  compo- 
''  siton  compongono,  et  si  canta  ogni  di,  come  ogniuno 
'' chiaramente  disopra  nelle  loro  informationi  potrk 
'' vedere.  Et  per  questo  ill  detto  Don  Nicola  doner 
^  essere  condennato,  come  lo  condenniamo  nella  scom- 
"messa  fatta  fira  loro,  come  disopra.  Et  cosi  noi 
«  Bartholomeo  et  Ghisilino  soprascritti  d  sotto  scri- 
*'  viamo  di  nostra  mano  propria.  Datum  Rom»  in 
"  Paktia  Apostolico,  et  Oapella  prsedetta.  Die  viL 
**  Junij.  Anno  suprascripto  Pontificatus  a.  p.  m.  d. 
'*  Julij.  PP.  iii  Anno  secundo  et  laudamo. 

^*  Pronuntiavi  ut  supra.  E^  Bariholomeus'  Esgo- 
'^  bedo,  et  de  manu  propria  me  subscripsi. 

'^  Pronuntiavi  ut  supra.  Ego  Ghisilinus  Dancherts, 
"  et  manu  propria  me  subscripsi. 

'^  lo  Don  Jacob  MarteUi  faccio  fede,  come  la  sen- 
**  tentia  et  le  due  ^lize  sopra  notate  sono  fidelmente 
'^impresse  et  copiate  dalla  Oopia  della  medesima 
**  sententia  de  i  sopra  detti  Giudici. 

"  lo  Vincenso  Ferro  confirmo  quanto  di  sopra. 

^  lo  Stefano  Bettbd  detti  il  Fomarino,  confirmo 
''  quanto  di  sopra. 

^  lo  Antonio  Barr^  confirmo  quanto  di  sopra.** 

It  is  to  be  suspected,  as  well  from  the  publication 
of  the  above  sentence,  as  from  the  obeervationB  of 
Vicentino  on  his  adversary's  book,  that  he  is  not  in 
earnest  when  he  calls  him  a  good  Christian,  and  pro- 
fesses to  forgive  him ;  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  by 
his  book,  which  has  been  consulted  for  the  purpose, 
that  Vinceuzio  formally  retracted  the  opinion  main- 
tfldned  in  the  paper  delivered  in  to  Ghisilino ;  and 
though  the  passages  above  cited  from  his  treatise  do 
in  effect  amount  to  a  confession  that  his  former 


opinion  was  erroneous,  his  publishing  that  work  with- 
out taking  notice  of  the  injury  Vicentino  had  sub- 
tained  by  the  sentence  against  him,  is  an  evidence  of 
great  want  of  candour. 

It  seems  that  the  principal  design  of  Vicentino  in 
the  publication  of  his  book  was  to  revive  the  practice 
of  the  ancient  genera,  in  order  to  which  he  invented 
an  instrument  of  the  harpsichord  kind,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Archicembalo,  so  constructed  and 
tuned,  as  to  answer  to  the  divison  of  the  tetrachord 
in  each  of  the  three  genera :  such  a  multiplicibr  and 
confusion  of  chords  as  attended  this  invention,  mtro- 
duced  a  great  variety  of  intervals,  to  which  the  ordi- 
nary division  of  the  scale  by  tones  and  semitones  was 
not  commensurate,  he  was  therefore  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  to  this  instrument  no  fewer  than 
six  rows  of  keys, '  Bei  ordini  di  tasti,'  the  powers  of 
which  he  has,  iJiough  in  very  obscure  terms,  ex- 
plained ;  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  fifth  and  last 
book  of  Vicentino's  work  is  a  dissertation  on  tbia 
instrument. 

OHAP.  LXXXIV. 

EmcHEB  relates  that  Gio.  Battista  Doni,  who  lived 
many  years  after  Vicentino,*  reduced  the  six  Tasti 
of  his  predecessor  to  three,  and  as  it  should  seem, 
without  essentially  interrupting  that  division  of  the 
intervals  to  which  the  six  Tasti  were  adapted.f  In 
another  place  of  the  Musurgia  he  says  that  the  most 
illustrious  knight  Petrus  ik  Valle,  in  order  to  give  an 
example  of  the  metabolic  style,  procured  a  triarmonic 
instrument  to  be  constructed  under  the  direction  of 
Doni.f  This  was  Pietro  Delia  Valle,§  the  famous 
Italian  traveller,  who  appears  to  have  been  intimate 
with  Doni,  for  the  fourth  discourse  at  the  end  of  the 
Annotazdoni  of  Doni  is  dedicated  to  him ;  and  Delia 
Valle  in  his  book  of  travels  takes  occasion  to  mention 
Doni  in  terms  of  great  respect  The  triarmonic  in- 
strument mentioned  by  Eircher  is  described  by  Doni 
in  the  fifth  of  his  discourses  at  the  end  of  his  Anno- 
tazdoni. 

In  prosecution  of  these  attempts  to  restore  the 
ancient  genera,  a  most  excellent  musician,  GMeazso 
Sabbatini  of  Mirandola,  made  a  bold  effort,  and  gave 
a  division  of  the  Abacus  or  key-board,  by  means 
whereof  he  proposed  to  exhibit  all  imaginable  har- 
monies; but  it  seems  that  none  of  these  divisions 
were  ever  received  into  practice ;  they  indeed  may 
be  said  to  have  given  rise  to  several  essays  towards  a 

*  Thii  person  was  secietaiy  to  cardinal  Barberlni,  afterwards  pope 
Urban  VIU.  He  wrote  a  treatise  De  Prsstantfa  Mosiess  Tetexis,  ano^ 
ther  De  Generi  e  di  Mode'  della  Mnsioa,  and  another,  being  annotationa 
on  the  latter.  He  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  musical  erudition, 
bnt  appears  to  haTO  been  a  bigot  in  his  opinions.  A  ftill  aooonnt  of  him 
and  his  writings  will  be  giren  in  the  course  of  thia  work. 

t  Musurg.  torn.  I.  lib.  VI.  pag.  459. 

X  Musurg.  torn.  I.  Ub.  VII.  pag.  075. 

f  Pietro  della  Valle  was  a  Roman  gentleman  of  great  leamhig;  he 
';  twelTe  lears  in  traTclling  oTor  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  an!  other 
rried  a  young  lady  of  T' 


parts 
St«ti] 


of  the 


years 
East. 


He  marrie< 


Toung  lady  of  Mesopotamia,  named 
_,__„ , hismarrlaM,  he  postponed  her  in- 
terment, carrying  her  remaina  about  with  him  m  his  travels  many  years. 
At  length  returning  to  Rome,  he  caused  her  to  be  buried  with  great  pomp 


Maani,  who  dying  shortly  after  his  marriage,  he 


in  the  church  of  AraceU,  twenty-four  cardinals  attending  the  solemnity ; 
and  the  ^OBicted  husband  prepared  to  pronounce  a  fimeral  oration  orer 
her  body,  began  to  deliTcr  it,  but  was  interrupted  by  his  tears,  and  could 
not  proceed.  The  Roman  poets  of  that  time  oelebrated  her  death  with 
verses,  and  there  is  a  book  entitled  Funerale  di  Sitti  Maani  della  Valle, 
celebrato  in  Roma  nel  1627,  e  deieritto  da  Oirolamo  RoochL 
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new  tflmpenunent  of  the  great  system  adapted  to  the 
diatonic  genns,  wherein  it  has  heen  proposed  to  reduce 
the  several  keys  to  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
equality  in  respect  to  the  component  intervals  of  the 
diapason.  One  Nicolaos  Ramarinns,  in  the  year  1640, 
invented  a  key-board,  simple  in  its  division,  bnt 
changeable  by  means  of  rasters.*  By  this  invention 
he  effected  a  division  of  &e  tone  into  nine  commas ; 
bnt  neither  was  this  contrivance  adopted,  for  in  gene- 
ral the  primitive  division  of  the  key-board  prevailed, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  tones  and  semitones  in 
the  organ  and  harpsichord,  and  other  instmments  of 
the  like  kind,  is  at  this  day  precisely  the  same  as 
when  those  instmments  were  first  constmcted. 

The  above-mentioned  work  of  Vicentino  is  vari- 
ously spoken  of  among  musicians.  Gio.  Battista  Doni, 
in  lus  treatise  De  G^neri  e  de'  Modi  della  Musica, 
cap.  I.  pretends  to  point  out  many  absurdities  in  his 
divinon  of  the  tetrachord  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  ancient  genera  into  modem  practice,  and 
treats  his  invention  of  tiie  Archicembalo  with  great 
contempt  But  in  his  treatise  De  Praeetantia  Music» 
veteris,  he  is  still  more  severe,  and  gives  a  character 
of  Vicentino  at  length  in  the  following  speech,  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  mterlocutors  in 
that  dialogue : — 

*  I  suppose  you  have  seen  in  a  tract,  which  Donius 
'  has  lately  sent  abroad,  what  depraved  and  absurd 

*  opinions,  and  altogether  forei^  to  the  tmth,  one 

*  Nicolaus  Vicentinus  has  conceived  conceming  the 

*  nature,  property,  and  use  of  the  genera :  he  who,  as  if 
'  he  had  restored  the  music  of  the  ancients  in  its  prin- 

*  cipal  part,  affected  that  specious,  not  to  say  arrogant, 
'  tide  or  surname  of  Arclumusicus,  and  boasting  sang 
'  that  the  ancient  music  had  just  now  lifted  up  its 

*  head  above  the  deep  darkness.  Do  not  he  and  his 
'  followers  seem  to  tlunk  that  the  nature  and  property 
'  of  the  enarmonic  genus  consists  in  having  the  har- 

*  monical  series,  or  what  is  called  the  perfect  system, 

*  cut  up  into  the  smallest  and  most  minute  intervals? 
'  from  whence  arises  that  false  and  ridiculous  opinion 

*  that  the  common  Polyplectra  are  to  be  alone  called 
'  diatonic,  and  that  those  which  have  their  black  keys 

*  divided  in  a  twofold  manner  are  chromatic,  while 

*  those  which  are  thicker  divided,  and  consist  of  more 
'  frequent  intervals,  are  to  be  termed  enarmonic :  they 
'  would  not  have  fallen  into  this  error  if  thev  had  un- 

*  derstood  the  ancient  and  natural  harmonies  in  the 
'  writings  of  Aristoxenus  and  others.  But  if  Vicen- 
*tinus  had  been  somewhat  better  instructed  in  the 
'  mles  of  the  science,  and  in  the  reading  of  the  ancient 

*  authors,  when  he  undertook  the  province  of  restor- 
'  ing  the  ancient  music,  he  would  not  have  entered 
'  the  sacred  places  of  the  Muses  with  unwashed  feet, 
'  nor  defeated  that  most  ample  prabe  he  would  have 
'  deserved  for  his  honest  intentions  by  unprosperous 
'  and  vain  attempts. — I  have  often  wondered  at  the 

*  confidence  of  Vicentinus,  who,  although  he  could  not 
'  but  be  sensible  that  he  had  but  slender,  or  rather  no 
'  learning  and  knowledge  of  antiquity,  nevertheless 
<  did  not  hesitate  to  undertake  so  great  a  work.  But 
'I  cease  to  wonder  when  I  reflect  on  that  Greek 

•  MuMUglB,  torn.  I.  Ub.  VI.  pag.  4«0,  eC  teq. 


'  sentence,  **  Ignorance  makes  men  bold,  but  learning 
"  timid  and  slow." ' 

To  say  the  tmth,  it  does  not  appear  from  his  book 
that  Vicentino's  knowledge  of  the  science  was  derived 
from  any  higher  source  wan  the  writings  of  Boetius ; 
and  with  no  better  assistance  than  they  could  furnish, 
the  restoration  of  the  genera  seems  to  have  been  a 
bold  and  presumptuous  undertaking,  and  vet  there 
have  not  heen  wanting  musicians  of  latter  times  who 
have  persisted  in  attempting  to  revive  those  kinds  of 
music,  which  the  ancients  for  very  good  reasons  re- 
jected ;  and  there  is  to  be  found  among  the  madrigals 
of  Dominico  Maszochi,  printed  at  Rome,  one  intiUed 
Planctus  Matris  Euryali  Diatonico-Chromatico-Enar- 
monico,  that  b  to  say,  in  all  the  three  genera  of  the 
ancients,  which  is  highly  applauded  by  Archer. 

And  widi  respect  to  Vicentino,  so  for  are  the 
writers  on  music  in  general  from  concurring  with 
Doni  in  his  censure  of  him,  that  some  of  the  most 
considerable  among  them  have  been  his  encomiasts, 
and  have  celebrated  both  him  and  that  invention  or 
temperature  of  the  Scala  maxima  to  which  his  in- 
strument the  Archicembalo  is  adapted. 

'The  first  among  the  modems  that  attempted 
'compositions  in  the  three  genera,  was  Nicolaus 
'Vicentinus,  who  when  he  perceived  that  the 
'  division  of  the  tetrachords,  according  to  the  three 
'genera  by  Boetius,  could  not  suit  a  polyphonous 
'melothesia  and  our  ratio  of  composition,  devised 
'  another  method,  which  he  treats  of  at  large  in  an 
'  entire  book.  There  were  not  however  some  want- 
'  ing,  who  being  strenuous  admirers  and  defenders  of 
'  ancient  music,  cavilled  at  him  wrongfully  and  un- 
'  deservedly  for  having  changed  the  genera,  that  had 
'  been  wisely  instituted  by  the  ancients,  and  put  in 
'  their  stead  I  know  not  what  spurious  genera.  But 
'those  who  shall  examine  more  closely  into  the 
'  affair  will  be  obliged  to  confess  that  Vicentinus  had 
'  very  good  reason  for  what  he  did,  and  that  no  other 
'  chromatic-enarmonic  polyphonous  melothesia  could 
'  be  made  than  as  he  taught' f 

And  as  touching  that  division  of  the  octave  by 
Vicentino,  which  Doni  and  others  are  said  to  have 
improved,  the  late  Dr.  Pepusch  is  clearly  of  opinion 
thai  it  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  ancients;  for  after  remarking  that  Salinas  had 
accurately  determined  the  enarmonic,  and  that 
strictly  speaking  the  fourth  contains  thhteen  dieses, 
that  is  to  say,  each  of  the  tones  five,  and  the  semitone 
major  three ;  he  adds  that  the  trae  division  of  the 
octave  is  into  thirty-one  equal  parts,  which  gives  the 
celebrated  temperature  of  Huygens,  the  most  perfect 
of  all,  and  concludes  his  sentiments  on  this  b^M^^ 
with  the  following  eulogium  on  Vicentino:  'The 
'  first  of  the  modems  who  mentioned  such  a  division 
'  was  Don  Vincentino,  in  his  book  entitled,  L*  Antica 
'Musica  ridotta  alia  modema  Prattica,  printed  at 
'  Rome,  1555,  folio.  An  instrument  had  been  made 
'  according  to  this  notion,  which  was  condemned  by 
'  Zarlino  and  Salinas  without  sufficient  reason.  But 
'  Mr.  Huygens  having  more  accurately  examined  the 
'matter,  found  it  to  be  the  beet  temperature  that 

t  Mutuvglm  torn.  I.  Ub.  VIL  pag.  6M. 
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'Goold  be  contrived.  Thongh  neither  this  great 
'  mathematician,  nor  Zarlino,  Salinas,  nor  even  Don 

*  Vincentino,  eeem  to  have  had  a  distinct  notion  of 
'all  these  thirty-one  intervals,  nor  of  their  names, 

*  nor  of  their  necessity  to  the  perfection  of  mnsic'  * 

Herman  Fingk^  chapel -master  to  the  king  of 
Poland,  in  1656,  pnbliwed  in  quarto  a  book  with 
this  title  *  Practica  mnsica  Hermanni  f^nckii,  ex- 

*  empla  variorum  signorum,  proportionum  et  canonum, 
'judicium  de  tonis,  ac  qussdam  de  arte  suaviter  et 

*  artificiose  cantandi  continens ; '  a  good  musical  in- 
stitute, but  in  no  respect  better  than  many  others  that 
were  published  in  Germany  after  the  conmiencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  author,  though  a 
chapel-master,  seems  to  have  been  a  proteetant,  for  in 
the  beginning  of  his  work  he  mentions  Luther  of 
pious  memory,  and  confirms  the  accounts  of  him  that 
say  he  loved  and  understood  music. 

Ambrobius  Wilphlingsbderus  in  1563,  published 
at  Norimberg,  Erotemata  Musices  Practics,  a  curious 
book,  and  abounding  with  a  great  variety  of  com- 
positions of  the  most  excellent  masters ;  and  in  the 
same  year 

LuoAS  Lossius,  of  Lunenburg,  published  a  book 
with  this  title,  '  Erotemata  Music»  ex  probatissimus 

*  quibus  que  hujus  dulcissima  artis  scriptoribus  ac- 
'eurate  et  breviter  selecta  et  exemplis  puerili  in- 
'  stitutioni  accomodis  illustrata  jam  primnm  ad  usum 
'scholie  Lunenburgensis  et  aliarum  pueriliom  in 
'lucem  edita,  a  Luca  Lossio.     Item  melodise  sex 

*  generum  oarminnm  usitatiorum  in  primis  suaves  in 
'gradam  pnerorum  selectas  et  editse  Noriberg», 
'  M.D.LXIII.*  and  again  in  1570,  with  additions  by 
Christopher  Pr»torius,  a  Silesian  and  chanter  of  the 
church  of  St  John  at  Lunenburg.  The  title  of  this 
book  of  Lossius  does  in  a  great  measure  bespeak  its 
contents:  Lossius  was  a  Lutheran  divine,  bom  at 
Vacha  in  Hessia  in  the  year  1508,  and  for  above 
fifty  years  rector  of  the  college  or  public  school  at 
Lunenburg,  a  celebrated  instructor  of  youth,  and  very 
well  skilled  in  music.  He  died  anno  1582.  Two 
vears  before  his  death,  which  happened  anno  1582, 
he  composed  the  following  epitaph  on  himself : — 

Uac  placide  Lucas  requlescit  Lossius  uma. 

Parte  cinis  terrs,  qua  levis  ille  fuit. 
Pars  melior  vivens  coeli  mens  incolit  arcem. 

Inter,  qui  multos  erudiere,  viros. 
Qui  pubi  aecies  quinos  atque  amplius  annos 

Tradidit  hie  artes  cum  pietate  oonas. 
Edidit  et  facili  oui  simplidtate  libellos 

Non  paucos,  Christi,  Pieridumque  scholis. 
Finibus  Hassiacis  nemorosis  natu8,^et  afris, 

Vacham  qua  j^rseter,  clare  Visurge,  fluis. 
H«c  ubi  co&;nons,  <|Uo  te  via  ducit  euntem, 

Lector  abi,  et  felix  vive,  valeque  diu. 

It  was  this  Lossius  that  published  the  Lutheran 
Psalmodia,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page.  It  seems 
by  the  numerous  publications  about  this  time  of  little 
tracts,  with  such  titles  as  these,  Erotemata  MusicA, 
Music»  Isagoge,  Compendium  MusicsB,  that  the 
protestants  were  desirous  of  emulating  the  Roman 

•  Letter  from  John  Christoph.  Pemieeh,  Mut.  D.  to  Mr.  Abrabam  de 
MoiTre,  publiihed  in  the  Phfloeophfeal  TruMetioiit  for  the  moothf  of 
Oct.  Not.  and  Dee.  17M,  page  S66  et  aeq. 


catholics  in  their  musical  service,  and  that  to  that 
end  these  books  were  written  and  circulated  through- 
out Germany.  They  were  in  general  printed  in  a 
small  portable  size,  and  a  book  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  musical  accidence :  that  of 
Wilphlingsederus,  as  also  this  of  Lossius,  are  ex- 
cellent in  their  way ;  the  merit  of  them  consists  in 
their  brevity  and  perspicuity,  and  surely  a  better 
method  of  mstitution  cannot  be  conceived  of  than 
this,  whereby  a  child  is  taught  a  learned  language, 
and  the  rudiments  of  a  libc^  science,  at  the  same 
time. 

These,  and  other  books  of  the  like  kind,  calculated 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  Cantu  chorali  et  in 
Cantu  figurati  vel  mensurali,  i  «.  in  plain-song  and 
in  figurate  or  mensural  music,  are  for  the  most  part 
in  dialogue,  in  which  the  responses,  according  as  re- 
quired, are  spoken  in  words  or  sung  in  notes.  They 
idl  contain  a  division  or  titie  De  Clavibus  signatis, 
with  a  type  of  tiie  clififo  as  they  are  now  called.  Rhaw 
gives  it  in  this  form : — 


Signa  da 
vium  in 
utroque 
cantu. 


5* 


fHP 


W- 


*l 


Et  ponuntur  omnes  in  lineali 
situ,  qussdam  tamen  sunt  magis 
familiares,  utpote  F  et  C.  g. 
rariuBcule.  T  vero  et  d  d  ra- 
riasime  utimur.     Undo 

Linea  signatas  sustentat  scili- 
cet omnes. 

Et  distant  inter  se  mutuo  per 
diapentem. 

F  tamen  yd/ifia  distinguat 
septima  quamvis. 


And  'Wilphlingsederus  thus : — 


S 


I 


1^ 


tr 


\r^ 


O 

B 

c 


^-^ 


^^ 
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The  TypoB  Olavimn  Bignatanim  of  Lucis  LosmuB 
18  in  thifl  iona : — 


-»-ite-    U    ii 


±-^ 


■^-^ 


m 


-a& 


^ 


P 


Lampaditis,  an  anther  of  the  same  class  with  those 
above-cited,  and  whose  Oompendimn  Mnsices  is 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  page,  gives  the  following 

diaracter  ^  as  the  signature  for  G  bol  bb  ur  in  the 

series  of  snperacntes ;  this  is  worthy  of  observation, 
for  his  Oompendinm  was  published  in  1537,  and  it  is 
the  character  in  use  at  this  day. 

By  the  above  types  it  appears  that  anciently  five 
keys,  or  cliffs,  as  they  are  cfdled,  were  made  nse  of, 
whereas  three  are  now  found  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses. It  may  be  said  perhaps  that  T  and  dd  were 
at  no  time  necessary ;  but  it  seems  that  in  order  to 
imprint  the  place  of  the  diSa  upon  the  memory  of 
children,  it  was  necessary  in  some  way  or  other  to 
tell  them  that  the  station  of  F  was  a  seventh  above 
r,  and  that  the  other  cliffs  were  a  diapente  distant 
from  each  other ;  this  Lossius  does  in  the  following 


verses: — 


Linea  signatasclayes  complectitur  omnes 
Mutad  mf^antes  inter  se  per  diapentem, 
F  licet  ab  yof^ta  distinguat  septima  tantom. 

And  Rhaw  in  these  words : — 
Linea  rignatat  sustentat  scilicet  onmes, 
Et  distant  inter  te  mutuo  per  diapentem. 
F  tamen  ab  ya/tfta  distinguat  septima  quamvis. 

It  therefore  became  necessary  to  give  V  as  the 
terminus  k  quo  for  F,  and  though  the  power  of  dd 
was  sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  cHff  g,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  signature  dd  answered  to  the  rule 
above -cited,  and  preserved  the  appearance  of  re- 
gularity; for  by  thb  disposition  of  the  cliff,  0 
occupied  the  middle  of  the  scale,  and  as  there  were 
two  cliflb  below,  so  were  there  two  above  it.  Bhaw 
observee  that  the  most  usual  are  F,  O,  and  g,  and 
that  r  and  dd  are  vei^  rarely  used ;  he  adds,  ti^t  it 
was  andentiy  a  pnwtice  to  make  the  line  for  F  of  a 
red,  and  that  for  0  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  that  in- 
stances thereof  were  in  his  time  to  be  seen  in  ancient 
music  books :  this  is  a  confirmation  of  a  passage  in 
the  Micrologus  of  Ouido  to  the  same  purpose. 

All  these  writers  distinguish  between  the  cliffs 
proper  to  plain-song,  and  those  used  in  figurate  or 
mensural  music,  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
do  here,  for  miless  this  be  thoroughly  understood, 
very  liUle  of  the  music  of  these  and  the  preceding 
times  can  be  perused  with  any  degree  of  sadsfiaction. 


They  also  severally  exhibit  a  Oantilena  or  actual 
praxis  oi  the  intervals  by  the  voice,  in  order  to  impress 
them  on  the  minds  of  children.  The  most  ancient 
example  of  this  kind  known  to  be  extant  is  a 
Cantilena  for  the  practice  of  learners,  inserted  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  work,  said  to  have  been 
framed  by  Ouido  himself;  but  for  this  assertion 
there  seems  to  be  no  better  authority  than  tradition, 
f(»r  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  writings.  Those 
contained  in  the  Enchiridion  of  G^r^e  Rhaw,  and 
the  Oompendium  Musices  of  Lampadius,  differ  but 
very  little  from  that  of  Guide  above-mentioned. 

Claudius  Bebastianus  published  at  Btrasburg  in 
1563  a  book  intitled  Bellum  Musicals,  inter  Plani  et 
Mensuralia  Cantus  Reges.  A  whimsical  all^ory, 
but  a  learned  book. 

GioesTFo  2iARLiiio,  of  Chioggia,*  a  most  celebrated 
theorist  and  practical  musician,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1540 ;  ^m  the  greatness  of  his  erudition  there  is 
reason  to  imagine  that  he  was  intended  for  some 
learned  profession ;  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  it  was 
by  the  recommendation  of  Adrian  Willaert  that  he 
betook  himself  to  the  study  of  music,  and  Salinas 
asserts  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  WiUaert  Bayle 
styles  him  president  and  director  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Signory  of  Venice,  bub  the  true  designation  of  the 
office  is  maestro  di  capella  of  the  church  or  temple 
of  St  Mark.  He  composed  the  music  for  the  re- 
joicings at  Venice  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  at 
Lepanto,  which  was  much  applauded ;  notwithstand- 
ing which  the  world  has  chosen  to  consider  him  as 
adieorist  rather  than  a  practical  composer,  and  in 
this  they  seem  to  have  judged  properly,  for  in  the 
science  of  music  he  is  mdisputably  one  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  modem  times.  He  died  at  Venice  in 
February  1599,  aa  Thuanus  relates,  who  has  cele- 
brated lam  among  the  learned  men  of  that  time. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Thuanus,  mention 
is  made  of  two  books  of  Zarlino,  the  one  intitled 
Dimostrationi  Harmoniche,  printed  at  Venice  in  the 
year  1571,  and  afterwards  with  additions  in  1573 ; 
and  the  other  (tinted  in  the  some  city  in  the  year 
1588,  and  intitled  Sc^plimenti  Musicali;  but  the 
best  edition  of  these  and  his  other  works  is  un- 
questionably that  of  1589,  in  folio,  printed  at  Venice 
with  this  title,  Tutti  V  Opere  del  B.  M.  Gioeeffo 
Zarlino  Da  Ohioggia.  These  consist  of  four  volumes, 
the  first  is  intitled  Istitutioni  Harmoniche,  the  second 
Dimostrationi  Harmoniche  in  cinque  Bagionamenti, 
the  tlurd  Sopplimenti  Musicali ;  Uie  fourth  volume 
is  a  collection  of  tracts  on  different  subjects,  which 
have  no  relation  to  music. 

In  the  three  first  volumes  of  these  his  works, 
Zarlino,  in  a  style,  in  the  opinion  of  some  very  good 
judges  of  Italian  literature,  not  inelegant,  has  entered 
mto  a  large  discourse  on  the  tikeory  and  practice  of 
music,  and  considered  it  under  all  ttie  various  ibrms 
in  which  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
harmonicians,  and  the  writers  of  hket  times :  as  he 
appears  to  hove  been  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  derived 
his  intdligence  from  the  genuine  source ;  and  as  to 

t  An  episcopal  dty  In  one  of  the  Ules  of  the  nlph  of  Venke,  in  Latia 
Clodia,  whence  oomee  the  Latin  tiiiname  of  Godienib  giren  to  ZaiUno. 
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Boetins  and  tbe  other  Latin  and  Italian  writers^  he 
seems  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  knowledge  that  their 
writings  were  capable  of  oommnnieating. 

As  the  snbstance  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
ancient  writers  has  already  been  given  in  the  coarse 
of  this  historpr,  it  is  unnecessary  to  incumber  it  with 
a  minate  abridgment  of  so  copioos  a  work  as  that  of 
Zarlino ;  and  a  general  account  of  the  contents  of  the 
Istitntioni,  the  Dimostrationi,  and  the  Sopplimenti, 
with  occasional  remarks  and  observations  on  the 
several  particolars  contained  in  them,  will  snfifice  to 
^w  the  natare  and  tendenev  of  Zarlino*s  writing?, 
and  exhibit  a  g^aienl  view  of  the  merit  and  abilities 
of  their  author. 

The  Istitntioni  begins  with  a  genetal  eulogium 
on  music,  setting  forth  its  excellence  and  use  as 
applicable  to  civil  and  religious  purposes;  in  his 
division  of  music  into  mundane  and  humane,  Zarlino 
foUows  Boetius  and  ot&er  Latin  writers.  Of  the 
number  Six,  he  says  that  it  comprehends  many 
things  of  nature  and  art ;  and  in  a  far  more  rationid 
way  than  Bongus  has  done,  he  coBsiders  ita  properties 
so  far  only  as  they  relate  to  music 

In  his  explanation  of  the  several  kinds  of  propor- 
tion of  greater  and  lesser  inequality,  and  of  the 
difference  between  propcnrtion  and  proportionality,  he 
is  very  particular,  and  very  leame^  and  judiciously 
comments  upon  Boetius,  wko  on  this  head  is  rodier 
too  concise. 

The  account  of  the  ancient  system  given  by  him 
cannot  be  supposed  to  contain  any  new  discoveries^ 
all  that  can  be  said  about  it  k  to  be  foand  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  harmontcians,  and  with  tliees 
he  seems  to  have  been  very  well  acquainted. 

In  his  description  of  that  species  of  the  diatoaic 
genus  called  the  Byntonoas,.  or  intense  of  Ptc^my, 
in  which  tbe  tetrachofd  is  divided  into  tone  major, 
tone  minor,  and  a  greater  hemiitone  in  the  ratio  of 
16  to  15,  he  gives  it  the  epithet  of  Natural,  an  ex^ 
pression  which  seems  to  bespeak  that  predilection 
in  its  favour,  which  he  manifested  in  a  formal  dis- 
pute with  Vincentio  Cbhlei  on  the  subject,  in  which 
he  contended  for  its  superior  exoelleiice  in  omnp*- 
rison  with  every  other  of  tbe  diatonic  spedee^  and 
succeeded. 

Ohap.  XXV.  of  the  second  part  of  the  Istitutioni  is 
an  explanation  of  an  instrument  caDed  the  Mesolabe, 
said  to  have  been  invented  eitiMr  by  Arcliytas  of 
Tarentum,  or  Eratosthenes^  the  use  whereof  is  to 
distinguish,  by  means  of  meaos  proportiooals,  between 
the  rational  and  irrational  intervsds,  and  to  deiDO»- 
strate  the  impossibiltty  of  an  equal  division  of  the 
superparticular  ratios^  Thia  instrument  was  it  aeesna 
a  great  favourite  with  Zarlino,  Ibr  in  the  SopplimeBfti, 
lib.  IV.  cap.  9.  he  enlargee  on  the  utility  of  it,  and 
complains  of  his  disciples  that  they  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  study  it  with  that  degree  of  attention 
which  it  merited. 

Ohap.  xxxix»  contains  a  figure  of  the  diapason, 
with  a  representation  of  the  diatonic  tetrachord,  con- 
stituted of  a  greater  semitone,  in  the  ratio  4^  of  a 
tone  major  f ,  and  tone  minor  ^  »  ^^  ^  ^  division 
which  Zarhno  throughout  his  works  contends  for  as 
the  natural  and  only  true  one,  and  is  called  the 


sjmtonous  or  intense  diatonic  of  Ptolemy.  Hb 
figure  above  -  mentioned  is  thus  delineated  by 
Zarlino: — 


TBTmACHoms 

I  of  the  Syntonous 

Diatonic  accord- 

ii^  to  PTouiirr. 


3^ 
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Ohap.  xlix.  contains  the  author's  sentiments  of  the 
ancient  genera  and  their  species,  upon  which  he  does 
not  scruple  to  pronounce  that  the  ancient  division  of 
them  is  vain  and  unprofitable. 

The  third  part  of  the  Istitutioni  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  counterpoint,  imd  directs  how  the  several 
parts  of  a  Oantilena  are  to  be  disposed.  It  contains 
also  the  precepts  for  the  composition  of  fugue,  where- 
on discoursing,  the  author  makes  frequent  mention  of 
Jusquin,  Brumel,  and  other  excellent  composers ;  and 
celebrates,  in  terms  of  the  behest  respect,  the  ex- 
cellencies of  Adrian  Willaert  l^s  master. 

The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  Istitutioni  treats  of 
the  modes  or  tones,  tliot  is  to  say,  those  of  the 
ancients,  and  those  other  instituted  by  St.  Ambrose 
and  pope  GHregory,  and  adapted  to  the  service  of  the 
church.  Zarlmo's  account  of  the  former  contains  a 
great  deal  of  that  hietcry  which  is  justly  suspected  to 
be  &bulous,  as  namefy»  that  the  rhrygian  was  in- 
vented by  Marsyas ;  uie  Mixolydian  by  Sappho  of 
Lesbos,  the  poetess ;  and  the  others  by  persons  of  whom 
scarce  any  memorials  are  extant.  In  thia  part  of 
lus  work  Zarlino  very  clearly  explains  the  difference 
between  the  harmonical  and  arithmetical  division  of 
the  diapason,,  from  whence  the  two  kinds*  of  mode, 
the  authentic  and  the  plagal,  are  known  to  arise ;  but 
here  witii  Glareanus  he  contends,  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  many  others  to  the  oontiary^  that  the 
modes  are  necessarily  twelve ;  he  does  not  indeed  pro- 
fess to  follow  GlareaniA  in  his  division,  but  whether 
he  baa  so  done  or  not  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
science  of  music  is  at  this  time  so  little  interested, 
that  it  scarce  deserves  the  pains  of  an  enquiry. 

Ohap.  xxxii.  of  this  last  part  contains  some  rules 
for  accommodating  the  harmony  of  a  cantilena  to  the 
words  which  are  the  subject  of  it  Rules  indeed,  if 
any  can  be  prescribed  for  accommodattng  melody  to 
words,  might  be  of  use,  but  between  the  harmony  of 
sounds  and  the  aentiments  of  poetry  there  seems  to 
be  no  necessary  relation. 

The  Dimostratiloni  Harmoniehe  are  a  series  of  dia- 
courses  in  dialogues,  divided  into  five  Ragionamenti 
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The  author  relates  that  in  the  year  1562,  his  friend 
Adrian  Willaert  being  then  afflicted  with  the  gont, 
he  made  him  a  visit,  and  found  at  his  house  Francesco 
Viola,  chapel -master  to  Alfonso  d'Este,  duke  of 
Ferrara,  and  Olaudio  Merulo,  whom  he  styles  a  most 
sweet  organist;*  they  begin  a  discourse  on  the 
subject  of  music,  in  which  each  delivers  his  senti- 
ments with  great  freedom. 

The  subjects  treated  on  in  the  first  of  the  Ra- 
gionamenti  are  the  proportions  of  greater  and  lesser 
inequality,  and  the  measure  of  intervals.  The  whole 
of  this  dialogue  may  be  said  to  be  a  commentary  on 
BoetiuB ;  the  thirty-ninth  and  last  proposition  con- 
tains a  demonstration  that  six  sesquioctave  tones  ex- 
ceed the  diapason. 

The  second  and  third  of  the  Ragionamenti  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  demonstrations  of  the  ratios  of 
the  consonances  and  the  lesser  intervals.  In  the 
second,  Prop.  xiv.  is  a  diagram,  an  improvement  on 
the  Helicon  of  Ptolemy,  whereby  the  ratios  of  the 
consonances  are  clearly  demonstrated. 

^     This  parallelogram  is 
divided  mto  six  parts  by 
lines,  which  are  bisected 
by  a  diagonal  line  pro- 
ceeding from  a  point  that 
e  divides  the   side  0    D 
equally,  to  the  opposite 
angle.    The  side  of  the 
9  parellelogram  A  £  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  twelve 
parts ;  the  bisection  of  the 
D  line  G  D  is  equal,  that  is 
to  say  it  gives  six  parts  on  each  side,  but  the  bisec- 
tion of  the  other  lines  is  such,  as  gives  the  following 
harmonical  proportions,  amounting  in  number  to  no 
'  fewer  than  forty-five,  as  appears  by  this  table : — 

6  Diatessaron 

6  Hexachord  minor 

4  Dii^Muon 

8  Diapaaon    and   dia> 

teflsaron 
2  Disdiapaaon 

1  Trisdiapason 

6  Semiditone 
4  Diapente 
8  Diapason 

2  Diapason  &  di^)6nte 
1  Disoiapason  ly^' semi- 
ditone 


12 


^10  Semiditono 
•  9  Diatessaron 
8  Diapente 
6  Diapason 
6  Diap.  is  semiditone 

4  Diapason  &  diapente 

8  Disoiapason 
2  Disdiap.  &  diapente 

1  Tri8diap.&dialpente 

9  Tone  minor 
8  Ditone 
6  Hexachord  mi^r 

5  Diapason 

4  Dii^MMon  and  ditone 

5  Diapason  and  Hexa- 
chord mi^ 

2  Disdiapason  &  ditone 

1  Trisdiap.  and  ditone 

8  Tone  major 

6  Diapente 
6  Heptachord  minor 
4  Diapason  ditone  mtj. 

9-1   8  Diapason  &  diapente 

2  Disoiapason  and  tone 
major 

1  Trisdiapason    and 
tonemijor 


8< 


B< 


1 


Ditone 

Hexachord  major 
Diapason  and  ditone 
Disoiapason  &  ditone 


ii 

(  8  Diatessa 

i<    2  Diapaso] 

i,  1  Disdiapa 


8  Diatessaron 
on 
apason 

2  Diiq>ente 

1  Diapason 
pente 

2  1  Diapason 


and    dia- 


*  Claudio  Mbrvx.0,  or  Mbevla,  of  Coireggio,  was  organist  to  the 
duke  of  Panna.  He  oomposed  masees,  psalmi,  and  motets,  and  pub- 
lished Toccata  d'  Intavolatura  d'Organo.  In  Roma,  ^presso  Simone 
VewvU},  1598,  fbl. 


The  divisions  of  the  lines  e  f  and  n  o,  which  give 
the  proportions  of  11  to  1,  and  7  to  5,  are  irrational^ 
and  are  therefore  omitted  in  the  table. 

The  fourth  of  the  Ragionamenti  directs  the  division 
of  the  monochord,  and  treats  in  general  terms  of  the 
ancient  system. 

The  fidfth  and  last  contains  the  sentiments  of  the 
author  on  the  modes  of  the  ancients,  in  which  little  is 
advanced  that  is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  Sopplimenti  Musicali  is  dedicated  to  Pope 
Siztus  V. ;  the  author  styles  it '  A  declaration  of  the 
'  principal  things  contained  in  the  two  former  volumes, 
'  and  a  formal  defence  of  the  author  against  the  calum- 
'  nies  of  his  enemies.'  The  ground  of  the  dispute 
between  Zarlino  and  his  adversaries  was  principally 
this,  Zarlino  through  the  whole  of  the  two  former 
volumes,  in  his  discrimination  of  the  five  several 
species  of  the  diatonic  genus,  rejects  the  ditonic 
diatonic  of  Ptolemy  M^  f  |>  which  indeed  seems  to 
be  no  other  than  the  diatonic  of  Pythagoras  himself, 
and  prefers  to  it  the  intense  or  syntonous  diatonic  of 
Ptolemy,  as  it  is  called,  4^  f  V>  ^  being  the  most 
natural  to  the  ear.  This  is  in  truth  the  Diatonic 
of  Didymus,  for  it  was  he  that  first  distinguished 
between  the  greater  and  lesser  tone,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  he  places  them  in  this  order  |^  V  f » 
thereby  giving  to  the  lesser  tone  the  first  place  in  the 
tetrachord,  whereas  Ptolemy  gives  it  the  second ;  and 
in  thus  preferring  the  syntonous  to  the  ditonic, 
Zarlino,  as  Dr.  Wallis  observes,  was  followed  by 
Kepler,  Mersennus,  Des  Oartes,  and  others.^ 

This,  the  Lutenists,  who,  as  they  were  for  the 
most  part  Aristoxeneans  in  practice,  had  adopted 
another  tuning,  opposed.  They  contended  for  a 
tetrachord  of  two  equal  tones  and  a  semitone,  but 
yet  refused  to  abide  a  determination  of  the  question 
by  any  other  judgment  than  that  of  the  ear. 

At  the  head  of  these  opponents  of  Zarlino  stood 
Vincentio  Galilei,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  inge- 
nuity, and  who,  though  not  a  musician  by  profession, 
was  deeply  skilled  in  the  science.  He  was  besides 
a  most  exquisite  performer  on  the  lute,  and  a  favourer 
of  that  division  of  Aristoxenus  which  b  called  the 
intense,  and  gave  to  the  tetrachord  a  hemitone  and 
two  whole  tones.  This  person,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  disciple  of  Zarlino,  published  as  it  seems  a 
short  examen  of  the  Istitutioni  upon  its  first  publica- 
tion, intitled  '  Discorso  intomo  all'  Opere  del  Zarlino,* 
which  he  criticises  with  an  unwarrantable  degree  of 
severity ;  but  in  a  subsequent  work,  intitled  '  Dialogo 
della  musica  antica  et  della  modema,'  he  takes  great 
pains  to  prove  that  the  preference  which  Zarlino  had 
given  to  the  syntonous  species  of  the  diatonic  above- 
mentioned,  had  no  foundation  in  nature.  The  con- 
duct of  Galilei  in  this  dispute  is  worthy  of  remark. 
He  considers  Zarlino  as  an  innovator  or  corrupter  of 

t  Dr.  WallU  makes  It  a  question  whether  or  no  ZaiUno  ▼■•  the  first 
that  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  syntonous  diatonic  instead  of  the 
ditonic  diatonic,  but  Oalilei,  in  his  Dialogue,  pac.  US,  expressly  asserts 
that  Lodovico  Fogltano  of  Ifodena,  and  who  pnUished  in  1529  a  folio 
volume  intitled  Musica  Theorica,  of  which  an  account  has  herein  before 
been  given,  was  the  first  who  discovered  that  the  diatonic  of  his  time 
was  not  the  ditonic,  but  the  syntonous  or  intense  diatonic  This,  Zarlinoi 
in  the  Sopplimenti,  lib.  III.  oap.  IL  seems  to  deny ;  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  Fogliano,  in  the  second  section  of  his  book,  treats  ex^ 
pressly  *  De  utilitate  ton!  majoris  et  minoris,'  which  he  would  hardly 
have  done,  but  with  a  view  to  establish  that  division  of  the  tetrachord 
which  Zarlino  afterwards  contended  for. 
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music,  and  while  he  is  treating  him  as  such,  he 
endeavonrs  to  make  it  believed,  that  he  was  the  first 
among  the  modems  that  attempted  to  introduce  that 
species  of  the  diatonic  which  admitted  of  dissimilar 
tones,  but  fearing  lest  instead  of  a  corrnpter  he  might 
in  the  opinion  of  some  be  deemed  an  improver  of 
musical  practice,  he  takes  care  to  inform  the  world, 
and  indeed  expressly  asserts,  that  Lodovico  Fogliano, 
many  years  before  Zarlino,  found  out  and  maintained 
that  the  diatonic  even  of  that  day  was  not  the  di- 
tonic,  but  the  syntonons  diatonic  of  Ptolemy. 

The  Sopplimenti  Mnsicali  of  Zarlino,  lib.  III. 
cap.  2,  contains  a  defence  of  the  author  against  thb 
invidious  charge  of  GkJilei,  whom  he  ironiodly  styles 
his  loving  disciple,  '  il  mio  discepolo  amorevole.' 
As  to  the  merits  of  the  question  between  them,  they 
seem  to  be  determined  in  favour  of  Zarlino,  for  not 
only  have  Kepler,  Mersennus,  and  Des  Cartes  adopted 
the  division  which  he  contended  for,*  but  it  is  the 
only  one  practised  at  this  day. 

*  At  this  assertion  does  at  present  stand  <m  no  better  ground  than  • 
bare  dictnm  of  Dr.  Wallis,  In  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Ptolemy,  it 
may  here  be  expected  that  in  support  of  it  the  opinions  of  the  authors 
above  named  shouM  severally  be  adduced.  To  b^g:ln  with  Kepler.  Tbia 
author,  who  in  his  reasoning  about  music,  affects  a  language  peculiar  to 
himself,  after  giving  the  preference  to  the  division  c^  the  tetrachord 
-I-  ^  •}-{-,  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  musical  progression,  the  hard  and 
Uie  soft,  which  others  characterize  by  the  terms  mi^or  and  minor  third. 
In  the  former  of  these,  proceeding  firom  the  syllable  mr,  which  is  the  pro- 
gression referred  to  by  all  who  speak  of  the  dispoeition  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  tone,  he  says  that  in  the  division  of  the  tetrachord,  nature  herself 
informs  us  that  the  greater  tone  has  the  lower  place,  whereby  he  ex- 
presses  his  acquiescence  in  the  opinion  of  Zarlino  and  his  adheraits  upon 
the  question  in  debate.    Harmonices  Mundi,  lib.  III.  cap.  vli 

As  to  Mersennus,  who  appears  to  have  reviewed  the  controversy  with 
great  attention,  be  says  that  nature  pays  no  r^^ard  to  the  conveniency  of 


it,  and  that  though  the  division  of  Aristoxenus  may  for  particular  reasons 

'       •    jrtha 

irhole  the  most  eligible;  for,  a 

*  the  harmonieal  numbers,  as  is  experienced  when  good  voices  shig  seve^ 


be  prefierred  by  those  who  play  on  the  lute,  it  does  by  no  means  follow 
that  it  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  eligible ;  for,  adds  he,  *  of  all  systems 
'possible,  that  is  the  most  natural  and  easy  to  sins,  which  follows 


*  ral  parts  together,  who  could  not  do  all  that  is  marked  in  simple  or 

*  diminished  counterpoint  oommonhr  made  use  of,  unless  they  observed 

*  the  distinetiim  of  the  greater  and  tesser  tone,  and  that  of  Uie  greater 


'  mean,  and  lesser  semitone,  and  of  several  others  elsewhere  spoken  of  by 
him.'  Harm.  Unlvers.  Des  Instruments,  liv.  II.  pag.  61.  And  in 
another  place, '  that  system  which  consists  of  a  greater  and  lesser  tone, 
'  and  also  of  different  semitones,  and  other  Just  intervals  both  consonant 
'  and  dissonant,  is  the  best  of  all ;  and  that  this  is  the  very  nature  of  the 

*  song,  the  ear,  the  imagination,  the  instruments,  and  the  understanding 
'all  confirm,  provided  experiments  are  made  use  of  for  an  accurate 

*  enquiry  into  it.'    Mersen.  Harmonic,  lib.  V.  De  Dissonantiis,  pag.  86. 

The  sentiments  of  Des  Cartes  on  the  question  which  of  all  others  is 
the  most  eligible  division  of  the  diapason,  are  dedueible  fh>m  the  chapter 
in  his  Compendium  Musicce,  intitled  De  Oradibus  sive  Tonis  mnaleis, 
wherdn  he  asserts  that  the  order  to  be  observed  in  constituting  the  in- 
tervals contained  in  the  diapason  ought  to  be  such,  as  that  a  semitone 
m^Jor  shall  have  on  each  nde  next  to  it,  a  tone  ma^m  and  a  tone  minor. 
This  disposition  he  illustrates  by  the  following  figure : — 


Tolu 

major 

B^^  I  Semitone 


A  482 
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The  Sopplimenti  is  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  lor 
it  is  a  defence  of  many  opinions  advanced  by  the 
author  in  his  former  works.  It  contains  also  many 
particulars,  many  diagrams  and  mathematical  pro- 
blems, calculated  to  explain  and  illustrate  his  doctrines. 
In  the  fourth  book  he  treats  of  the  Genera  and  their 
species  or  colours,  as  they  are  called,  and  proposes 
a  temperament  adapted  to  the  lute,  whereby  the  dia- 
pason is  divided  by  semitones  into  twelve  equal  parts. 
In  the  sixth  book  he  treats  of  the  ancient  modes, 
which  with  Glareanus  he  makes  to  be  twelve  in 
number.  In  the  eighdi  and  last  book  he  speaks  of 
the  organ,  and  describes  one  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Grado,  the  figure  whereof  is  given  in  a  preceding 
page  of  this  work. 

Many  very  curious  particulars  and  little  anecdotes 
of  persons  and  things  relating  to  music  are  inter- 
spersed in  these  three  volumes  of  Zarlino*s  works, 
viz.,  the  Istitutioni,  Dimostrationi,  and  Sopplin^nti, 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  are  these.  Deer  are 
delighted  with  the  sound  of  music,  and  huntsmen  by 
means  thereof  easily  take  them.     Istit  II.  pag.  ll.f 

Upon  which  it  may  be  observed  that  A  is  assumed  for  the  chord  A,  and 
the  other  letters  for  the  corresponding  chords  in  the  scale.  Between  A 
and  B  t^  the  ratio  is  ^^,  which  in  smaller  numbers  is  -J-f-i  <u>d  betweea 

£  and  F  {j^,  also  |^,  both  of  which  are  semitones  mi^or,  ^^  is  |y 

and  fj^  It  y^,  thus  ace  produced  the  intervals  contended  'or,  -{^  f  V' 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Zarlino  and  o^en  constitute  the  syntonous  or 
intense  diatonfc  tetrachord  of  Ptolemy,  and  in  that  of  Des  Clurtes  Is  the 
most  eligible  division  or  temperament  of  that  interval,  and  consequently 
of  the  diapason. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  that  division  of  the  tetrachord  which 
constitutes  the  syntonons  or  intense  species  of  the  diatonic  genus  is  ia 
theory  the  most  eligible,  and  as  fiur  as  regards  vocal  music,  it  may  \m 
equally  well  adapted  to  practice.  But  it  seems  that  in  such  instruments 
as  the  organ,  and  others  where  the  measure  of  intervals  does  not  depend 
upon  the  performer,  such  a  divison  of  the  tetrachwd  as  distinguishes 
between  the  greater  and  lesser  tone  is  not  admissible.  Nay,  were  the 
concords  themselves  in  such  instruments  to  be  uniformly  tuned  to  tb* 
degree  of  perfection  required  by  a  nice  ear,  some  of  the  consonant  bitei^ 
vals  would  be  so  constituted  as  to  approach  verv  nearly  to  discord. 

For  this  reason  It  is  said  that  Zarlino  could  never  prevail  in  his  en- 
deavours to  establish  a  tuning  of  the  organ  correspondent  to  the  dtvisioa 
of  the  tetrachord  in  the  syntonous  diatonic ;  for  Bontempf  attests,  that 
not  only  no  organ  in  Italy  or  Europe  was  altered,  or  the  tuning  thereof 
in  any  degree  varied.  In  consequence  of  his  speculations,  but  that  that  of 
the  chapel  of  St.  Mark,  where  he  presided,  continued  exactly  in  the  state 
it  had  been  left  in  by  Claudio  Monteverde,  Oiovanni  Rovetta,  and  othtra 
his  predecessors.  Hlstoria  Mnslca  di  Bontem]rf,  Parte  prima,  Oorol- 
larioIV. 

The  difficulties  arising  f^om  that  surd  quantity  which  in  a  course  of 
numerical  calculation  arises  in  the  division  of  the  di^pastm,  was  b«t 
little  noticed  In  vocal  performance,  for  this  reason,  that  the  votoe  in 
singing  accommodates  itself  to  the  ear,  and  with  wonderAil  facility  con- 
stitutes only  grateful  intervals,  insensibly  resjecting  such  as  are  dissonant. 
But  in  such  instruments  as  the  organ  this  quantity  was  for  a  long  time 
found  to  be  an  unmanageable  thing ;  a  series  of  fifths  all  perfieet  tuongh 
the  scale  was  what  the  ear  would  no^  bear,  and  this  consideration  sug- 
gested the  invention  of  what  Is  called  a  Temperament,  by  which  Is  to  be 
understood  a  tuning,  wherein  by  making  the  bitervals  irrational,  more, 
in  respect  of  harmony  and  coincidence  of  sound,  is  given  to  the  disso- 
nances than  is  taken  firom  the  consonances :  the  first  essay  of  this  kind  is 
said  by  Polydore  Vlrgfl,  De  Rerum  Inventoribus,  Ub.  III.  cap.  xviii.  ta 
have  been  the  invention  of  some  very  learned  man  in  the  science  ef 
music,  but  wh<Me  name,  country,  and  even  the  we  he  lived  in,  an 
irrecoverably  lost ;  it  oonsisted  In  the  intension  of  the  diatessaron,  axid 
the  remission  of  the  diapente,  and  by  necessary  consequence  made  both 
the  tones  equal.  Bontempl,  186.  Salinas,  Ub.  III.  cap.  xiU,  has  re. 
marked  upon  this  division  that  the  equality  of  the  tones  implies  the 
taking  away  of  the  comma;  and  in  another  place,  that  by  this  division 
the  redundant  commas  in  the  diapason,  which  he  makes  to  be  three,  are 
distributed  throughout  the  diapason  system.  And  this  temperament  is 
preserved  by  those  tuners  of  the  organ  who  nudce  it  a  rule,  and  It  Is 
almost  an  universal  one,  to  tune  the  thirds  as  sharp,  and  the  fifths  as  fbt, 
as  the  ear  will  bear  them. 

The  reduction  of  the  tones  to  an  equality  rendered  each  of  them  capable 
of  a  division  into  semitones,  and  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  that  called 
by  the  Italians  Systema  Participate,  in  which  the  diapason  is  divided 
into  twelve  semitones,  whereby,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  diatonic  and 
chromatic  genera  are  united,  as  Indeed  will  seem  te  be  ^e  case  upon  a 
bare  view  ol  the  keys  of  an  organ  or  harpsichord. 

t  The  author  asserts  this  fact  on  the  authority  of  .filian,  a  writer  of  no 
great  credit;  nevertheless  that  these  animals  are  susceptible  of  the  power 
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— ^The  haman  pulse  is  the  measure  of  the  beats  in 
music  Ibid,  256. —  Country  people,  and  those  that 
miderstand  not  music,  natunJly  sing  the  diatonic 

of  niiulc  l>  not  to  be  diipnted,  Plutarcb,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his 
Symposiaos,  SAys  of  deer  and  hones,  that  they  are  of  all  irrational  crea- 
tures the  most  affbcted  with  harmony.  Playford,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Introduction  to  Music,  says  the  same  thing,  and  adds,  *  Myself,  as  I 

*  travelled  some  years  since  near  Royston,  met  a  herd  of  stags,  about  20, 
'  upon  the  roftd,  following  a  bagpipe  and  violin,  which  when  the  music 

*  played  they  went  forward,  when  it  ceased  they  all  stood  still,  and  in  this 
'  manner  they  were  brought  out  of  Yorkshire  to  Hampton  Court.'  And 
whoever  will  make  the  experiment,  will  find  it  in  bis  power  to  draw  to 
him  and  detain  one  of  these  creatures  as  long  as  he  pleases  by  the  sound 
of  a  violin  or  any  Instrument  of  that  kind.  Horses  are  also  delighted  with 
the  sound  of  music. 

*  For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 

*  Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 

'  Fetching  mad  bounds,  bdlowing  and  ne^hing  loud, 
'  (Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood) 

*  If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound, 
'  Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 

*  Tou  flihall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand ; 
'  Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaxe 

'  By  the  sweet  power  of  music' 

Shakbspbakx's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  Y .  Scene  I. 

For  this  fact  we  have  also  the  authorityof  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
asserts  it  in  Ids  book  of  Horsemanship.  Henry  Stephens  also  relates  that 
he  once  saw  a  lion  at  London,  which  would  forsake  his  food  to  hear 
music.    Pref.  ad  Herod. 

Elephaou  are  likewise  said  to  be  extremely  susceptible  of  the  power  of 
music.  Suetonius  relates  that  the  emperor  Domitian  had  a  troop  of 
dephants  disciplined  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  that  one  of 
them,  who  had  been  beaten  for  not  having  his  lesson  perfect,  was 
discovered  the  night  after  in  a  meadow,  practising  it  by  himself.  In 
the  Melanges  of  vigneul  Marville,  torn.  III.  is  a  humorous  relation  of 
the  effectt  of  music  on  a  number  of  animals  of  di^rent  kinds,  wherein 
It  is  said  that  a  horse,  a  hind,  a  dog,  and  some  little  birds  were  very  much 
affected  by  it,  but  that  an  ass,  a  cow,  a  cat,  and  a  cock  and  hen  were  alt 
insensible  of  its  charms. 

In  the  Hlstohre  de  la  Musique,  et  de  ses  Efibts,  tom.  I.  pag.  S21,  is 
the  following  curious  relation  to  this  purpose  :— 

*  Monsieur  de ,  captain  of  the  regiment  of  Navarre,  was  ccm- 

'  fined  six  months  in  prison  for  having  spoken  too  ftreely  to  Monsieur  de 
'  Louvois,  he  begged  leave  of  the  Governor  to  grant  bun  permission  to 

*  send  for  his  lute  to  soften  his  confinement.  He  was  greatly  astonished 
'  after  four  days  to  see  at  the  time  of  his  playing  the  mice  come  out  of 
'  their  holes,  and  the  spiders  descend  from  their  webs,  who  came  and 

*  formed  a  circle  round  him  to  hear  him  with  attention.  This  at  first  so 
*much  surprised  him,  that  he  stood  still  without  motion,  when  having 
'ceased  to  play,  all  those  insects  retfared  quietly  into  their  lodgings: 
'  such  an  assemblv  made  the  officer  fall  into  reflections  upon  what  the 
*ancienta  have  told  us  of  Orpheus,  Arion.  and  Amphion.  He  assnied 
'  me  that  he  remained  six  days  without  playing,  havhig  with  difficulty 
'recovered  fh>m  his  astonishment,  not  to  mention  a  natural  aversion  he 
'  had  for  these  sorts  of  insects,  nevertheless  he  began  afiresh  to  give  a 
'concert  to  these  animals,  who  seemed  to  come  every  day  in  greater 
'  numbers,  as  if  they  had  invited  others,  so  that  in  process  of  time  he 
'  found  a  hundred  of  them  about  him.  In  order  to  rid  himself  of  them, 
'  he  desired  one  of  the  Jailors  to  give  him  a  cat,  which  he  shut  up  some- 

*  times  in  a  cage  when  he  chose  to  have  this  company,  and  let  her  loose 
'  when  he  had  a  mind  to  dismiss  them,  making  it  thus  a  kind  of  comedy 
'  that  alleviated  his  imprisonment.  I  long  doubted  the  truth  of  this  story, 

'  but  it  was  confirmed  to  me  six  months  ago  by  M.  P ,  intendant  of 

'  the  duchess  of  V .  a  man  of  merit  and  probity,  who  played  upon 

'  several  instruments  to  the  utmost  excellence.  He  told  me  that  being 
'  at ,  he  went  up  into  his  chamber  to  refresh  himself  after  a  walk, 

<  and  took  up  a  violin  to  amuse  himself  till  supper-time,  setthig  a  light 
'  upon  the  table  before  him ;  he  had  not  played  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
'  before  he  saw  several  spiders  descend  from  the  ceiling,  who  came  and 
'  ranged  themselves  round  about  the  table  to  hear  him  play,  at  which  he 
'  was  greatly  surprised,  but  this  did  not  interrupt  him,  being  willing  to 

<  see  the  end  of  so  singular  an  occtirrenoe.  They  remained  upon  the 
'table  very  attentively  until  somebody  came  to  tell  hhn  supper  was 

*  ready,  when  having  ceased  to  play,  he  told  me  these  insects  remounted 

*  to  their  webs,  to  which  he  would  suffer  no  injury  to  be  done.    It  was 

*  a  diversion  with  which  he  often  entertained  himself  out  of  curiosity.' 

The  same  author  says  that  he  once  saw,  at  the  fiur  of  St.  Germain,  rats 
dance  in  cadence  upon  a  rope  to  the  sound  of  instruments,  standing  up- 
right, each  holding  a  little  counterpoise,  in  the  manner  of  Tope-dano«rs. 
He  says  he  also  saw  eight  rats  dance  a  figure-dance  as  truly  as  so  many 
professed  dancers :  and  that  a  white  rat  f^om  Lapland  danced  a  saraband 
Justly,  and  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  Spaniard. 

Plutarch  relates  that  a  eertain  barber,  who  kept  a  shop  in  the  Greek 
forum,  had  a  magpye  that  imitated  the  sound  of  musical  instruments, 
the  cry  of  oxen,  and  could  pronounce  the  words  of  men ;  and  that  a 
certain  rich  man  passing  by,  with  trumpeters  in  his  train,  who,  as  was 
usual,  stopped  there  and  played  for  some  time,  the  bird  from  that  day 
became  mute,  to  the  wonder  of«very  one.  Many  reasons  were  given  for 
his  silence,  but  the  true  one  was  he  was  meditatmg  to  imitate  the  sonnd 
of  the  trumpets,  for  first  he  was  observed  to  practise  silently  and  to  him- 
self the  tune  they  had  played,  at  last  he  broke  out,  and  sang  It  so  truly 
<md  melodiouslv,  that  all  were  astonished  who  heard  him. 

Ceelius  Bhodiginus  relates  that  he  saw  at  Rome  a  parrot  which  Cardinal 
Ascanius  had  purchased  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  that  pronounced 
And  clearly  articulated,  without  hesitation  or  interruption,  the  words  of 
the  Apostle's  Creed. 

Ana  lastly,  Kircher  relates,  that  when  BasiUus  the  emperor  of  the 


octave  with  a  third  and  sixth  major.  lUd.  262. — 
Domenioo  da  Pestu'o,  an  excellent  &bricator  of  harp- 
sichords, and  other  instrumenti  da  penna.  Ibid. 
171. — Boccace  invented  the  Rima  Ottava.  Ibid. 
381. — Jusquin  considered  the  fourth  as  a  consonance, 
and  used  it  in  two  parts  without  any  accompaniment. 
Ibid.  187. — Vincenzo  Oolombi,  and  Vincenzo  Golonnii 
of  Italy,  two  organ-makers,  inferior  to  none  in  the 
world.  Ibid.  374. —  Michael  Btifelius,  an  excellent 
mathematician,*  and  Nicol6  Tartaglia  of  £re6cia,f 
attempted  an  equal  division  of  the  tone,  but  without 
success.  Dimost  146. — ^Adrian  Willaert  persuaded 
Zarlino  to  the  study  of  music.  Ibid.  12. — The 
Ohromatists  of  Zarlino's  time  were  in  his  opinion  the 
enemies  of  good  music.  Ibid.  215. — Vincenao  Oo* 
lombi,  the  ramous  organ*maker,  made  the  author  a 
monochord,  diatonically  divided,  by  semitone  major, 
tone  major,  and  tone  minor.  Ibid.  198. — Bede,  who 
wrote  on  music,  makes  use  of  the  terms  Ooncentoa 
and  Discantus,  f^om  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
music  in  parts  was  known  in  his  tiQie.  Soppli.  17. 
— Giosem  Guammi  of  Lucca,  an  excellent  organist 
and  composer.  Ibid.  18. 

The  fourth  and  last  volume  of  Zarlino's  work  is 
on  miscellaneous  subjects.  It  contains  a  treatise  on 
Patience,  a  discourse  on  the  origin  of  the  Capuchin 
Friars,  and  an  answer  to  some  doubts  that  had  arisen 
touching  the  correction  of  the  Julian  calendar. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  works  of  2iar* 
lino  it  sufficiently  appears  that  they  are  a  fund  of 
musical  erudition  ;  and  the  estimation  in  which  Uiey 
are  held  by  men  of  the  greatest  learning  mkl  skill  in 
the  science,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following 
character  which  John  Albert  Bannius  has  given  of 
him  and  his  writings.  '  Joseph  Zarlino  of  Chioggia 
'  was  a  great  master  of  the  theory  of  music  In  his 
Meamed  Institutions,  Demonstrations,  and  Supple- 
'  ments  published  in  Italian  at  Venice,  1580,  he  has 
'explained  and  improved  the  science  with  much 

*  greater  success  than  any  other  author.  He  is  some- 
'  what  prolix,  but  his  learning  amply  compensates  for 
Hhat  &ult  John  Maria  Artusius  Bononiensis  re- 
'  duced  the  precepts  of  Zarlino  into  a  Oompendium, 
'  and  this  again  into  tables.    In  these  he  sets  forth  the 

*  science  of  music  in  a  short,  clear,  and  perspicuous 

*  manner.     There  are  others  who  have  written  on 

*  music,  whether  they  equal  Zarlino  or  not  I  do  not 
'  know,  at  least  they  do  not  surpass  him. — So  that 

East,  at  the  persuasion  of  Santabarenus,  had  thrown  his  son  Leo  into 
prison  on  suspicion  of  his  having  conspired  against  him,  the  household 
lamented  the  fate  of  Leo,  and  sang  moumftd  verses,  these  a  parrot 
learned ;  and  Basllius  when  he  heard  the  parrot  repeat  them,  and  in  a 
melancholy  tone  pronounce  the  name  of  Leo,  was  so  affected  that  he  re> 
leased  him,  that  it  might  not  be  said  he  was  overcome  by  a  parrot  in 
tenderness  for  his  son. 

*  Michael  Stifelius  was  aOerman  Lutheran  minister,  a  man  of  learning, 
and  particularly  skilled  in  the  science  of  arithmetic,  by  the  help  whereof 
he  undertook  to  predict  that  at  ten  in  the  mominff  of  the  third  day  of 
October,  1533,  the  world  would  be  at  an  end ;  early  in  the  morning  of 
that  day  StiHellus  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  exhorted  his  hearers  to  make 
themselves  ready,  for  that  the  minute  was  at  hand  in  which  they  were 
to  ascend  to  heaven  with  the  very  clothes  that  they  had  then  on;  the 
hour  passed,  and  the  people  finding  themselves  deceived,  fell  on  their 
pastor,  and  had  he  not  escaped,  would  probably  have  killed  htan ;  however, 
by  the  interest  of  Luther,  he  got  reinstated  in  his  church.  Thuanus 
and  other  historians  relate  this  bet  with  all  its  circumstances,  and 
Camerarius  in  bis  Historical  Meditations  has  made  a  very  comical  stoiy 
of  it :  the  whole  may  be  seen  In  Bayle,  who  has  an  article  tm  StUeliua. 

f  Nicol6  Tartaglia  was  an  excellent  mathematician ;  he  translated 
Euclid  into  the  Italian  language,  and  wrote  a  treatise  Di  Numero  et 
Misure.    Apostolo  Zeno  styles  him  '  Un  dotto  Bresciano.' 
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'  Zarlino  alone  will  serve  instead  of  the  all  the  rest : 
'  without  him  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  cannot  be 
'  understood,  nor  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  science 
'  be  easily  attained.*  But  he  does  not  come  up  to 
'  the  perfection  of  the  modem  music.     I  have  com- 

*  mended  Zarlino  above  all  the  rest,  not  because  the 

*  writings  of  other  men  on  this  subject  are  of  no  value, 
'for  they  contain  many  excellent  and  learned  in- 
'  structions,  but  because  he  is  the  best  writer  on  this 
'  subject,  and  as  many  authors  having  given  but  an 
'  imperfect  account  of  music,  and  this  defect  must  be 
'supplied  by  great  study,  industry,  and  various 
'  reading,  I  cannot  recommend  any  one  of  them  to 
'  those  who  study  this  art  except  Zarlino.  Besides, 
'  few  of  them  have  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  exa- 
'  mined  and  understood  both  the  theoretical  and 
'  practical  part  of  music.     Zarlino  in  my  opinion  has 

*  written  on  this  subject  with  more  learning  and 
'  success  than  all  the  rest :  and  he  is  almost  the  only 

*  author  who  has  succeeded  in  it.  His  Compendium, 
'  as  it  is  drawn  up  by  John  Maria  Artusius  Bono- 
'niensis,  is  an  excellent  method,  and  may  be  of 
'  singular  use  in  the  practice  of  musical  compo8ition.'f 

Artusi  is  by  this  account  of  Bannius  so  connected 
with  Zarlino,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  speak  in 
this  place  of  him  rather  than  of  Vincentio  GJalilei, 
the  great  opponent  of  the  latter.  The  Compendium 
above-mentioned  was  published  at  Venice  in  1586, 
and  therefore  must  have  been  taken  either  from  the 
first  or  second  edition  of  the  Istitutioni.  It  is  en- 
titled '  L'Arte  del  Contraponto  ridotta  in  tavole,  dove 

*  brevemente  si  contiene  i  precetti  k  quest'  arte  ne- 

*  cessarii/  The  author  professes  to  follow  the  mo- 
dems, and  particularly  Zarlino,  from  whose  work 
above-mentioned  he  has  extracted  a  variety  of  ex- 
cellent mles.  These  are  disposed  in  analyticid  order, 
and  are  selected  with  such  care  and  judgment,  that 
this  Compendium,  small  as  it  is,  for  it  makes  but  a 
very  thin  folio,  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  books 
of  the  greatest  use  to  a  practical  composer  of  any 
now  extant 

In  1589  Artusi  published  a  second  part  of  L'Arte 
del  Contraponto,  intended,  as  the  title-page  declares, 
to  explain  the  nature  and  use  of  the  dissonances ;  a 
curious  and  valuable  supplement  to  the  former. 

Artusi  was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  a  canon  regular  in 
the  congregation  Del  Salvatore  at  Bologna :  a  con- 
siderable time  afler  the  publication  of  his  book  en- 
titled L'Arte  del  Contraponto,  he  published  a  treatise 

*  Notwithttaadlng  this  enoomimn  on  Zarlino,  which  at  least  implies 
that  he  was  well  skilled  in  the  ancients,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
those  who  have  asserted  that  he  never  read  them.  Bontempi,  speaking 
of  the  modem  system,  in  which  most  of  the  interrals  are  Irrational,  uses 
these  words, '  Egli  non  ft  ne  U  Sintono  antico,  ne  fl  Sintono  reformato  da 
'  Tolemeo,  come  Infelicemente  sostenta  il  Zarlino,  il  quale,  senza  Oreca 
*Utteratura,  orero  senza  haver  letto  orero  oondderato  la  dottrina  de* 
'  Ored,  da  Tessere  ad  on'  altro  sintono  a  modo  suo,  non  constituito  da 
'padri  della  sdentia.'    Hist.  Music,  paff.  188. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Zarlino  was  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  language,  seeing  that  his  writings  abound  with  quotations  firom 
the  Oreek  authors ;  but  whether  he  had  ever  seen  the  Manual  of  Nico- 
machus,  the  Elements  of  Aristoxenos,  the  three  books  of  Aristides  Qutn- 
tOianus  De  Musica,  or  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy,  with  the  Commentaries 
of  Porphyry  and  Manuel  Bryennius  thereon,  may  be  questioned,  since 
Salinas,  who  wrote  after  him,  intimates  that  in  Ms  time  they  were  ex- 
tant only  in  manuscript,  and  that  by  the  favour  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Burgos  he  procured  transcripts  of  them  from  the  Ubraiy  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice. 

f  Joan.  Albert!  Banni  DIssertatio  Epistolica  de  Musica-Natura.  Lugd. 
Bat.  1687,  pag.  29.  57. 


Delle  Imperfettioni  della  modema  Musica,  in  two 
parts,  with  a  view  to  correct  some  abuses  in  music 
which  had  been  introduced  by  modem  writers  and 
composers ;  he  was  the  author  also  of  a  little  tract  in 
quarto,  published  in  1604:,  intitled  'Impresa  del 
'Molto  B.  M.  Giose£fo  Zarlino  da  Chioggia:'  of 
these  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter. 

ViNCBNTio  Oalilei  is  ucxt  to  be  spoken  of.  He 
was  of  Florence,  and  as  it  seems  a  man  of  rank,  for 
in  the  title-page  of  his  books  he  styles  himself 
'  Nobile  Fiorentino,'  and  the  father  of  the  famous 
Galileo  Galilei,  the  mathematician.  He  had  been 
a  disciple  of  Zarlino,  and,  by  the  help  of  his  in- 
structions, joined  with  an  unwearied  application  to 
the  study  of  the  ancients,  became  an  excellent 
speculative  musician.  Of  the  instruments  in  use 
in  his  time,  the  lute  and  the  harpsichord  seem  to 
have  held  the  preference ;  the  latter  of  these  was 
chiefly  the  entertainment,  as  Zarlino  relates,  of  the 
ladies; J  the  practice  of  the  former  was  cultivated 
chiefly  by  the  men.  Galilei  had  an  exquisite  hand 
on  the  lute,  and  his  propensity  to  that  instniment, 
for  very  obvious  reasons,  led  him  to  favour  the 
Aristoxenean  principles,  which  Zarlino  throughout 
his  works  labours  to  explode.  Gralilei  censured 
many  of  the  opinions  of  his  master  in  a  tract 
intitled  *  Discorso  intomo  all*  Opere  del  Zarlino,' 
which  the  latter  has  taken  notice  of  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  works ;  but  in  1581  he  published  a  larger 
work,  intitled  '  Dialogo  della  Musica  antica  e  mo- 
dema,* written,  as  the  tiUe-page  expresses  it, '  in  sua 
Difesa  contra  Giuseppe  Zarlino,*  though  the  publica- 
tion of  this  latter  work  was  a  formal  attack  on  Zar- 
lino, who  is  treated  by  his  adversary  with  less  respect 
than  seems  to  be  due  from  a  disciple  to  his  master ; 
this  Zarlino  seems  to  have  resented,  for  in  the  8oppli- 
menti  he  takes  notice  of  the  urbanity,  as  he  calls  it, 
of  the  disciple  to  his  preceptor,  as  an  instance  where- 
of he  cites  these  words  from  the  table  to  C^ilei's 
Dialogue,  '  GioseiFo  Zarlino  si  attribuisce  per  sue 

*  molte  cose  che  non  sono,*  an  expression  not  easily 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  commendation  which  in 
many  parts  of  this  book  he  affects  to  bestow  on  Zar- 
lino and  his  writings. 

The  division  of  the  tetrachord  which  Galilei  con- 
tended for,  was  that  called  the  syntonous  or  intense 
diatonic  of  Aristoxenus,  which  supposes  the  dia- 
tessaron  to  contain  precisely  two  tones  and  a  half, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  ear.  Ptolemy  has 
given  it  the  ratio  of  12,  24,  24,  but  Galilei  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  establish  it;  and  the  syntonous  or 
intense  diatonic  of  Ptolemy  is,  as  it  is  said,  the  only 
division  which  the  modems  have  received  into 
practice.  § 

Gkdilei  was  also  the  author  of  a  book  intitled  *  II 

*  Fronimo,  Dialogo  sopra  FArte  del  ben  intavolare 

X  Doni  calls  the  harpsichord  Clavichordium  Matronale. 

§  This  is  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  Wallis,  as  delivered  by  him  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Ptolemy,  and  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Pepusch  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  de  Moivre,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Traiuactions 
for  the  year  1746  ;  nevertheless  it  is  said  that  since  the  invention  of 
a  temperament  the  ancient  distinctions  of  ditonic  diatonic,  intense  dia. 
tonic,  &c.  have  Justly  been  laid  aside.  Vide  Ham^pnics  by  Dr.  Robert 
Smith,  2d.  edit.  pag.  83,  this  is  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  as  the  tuners 
of  instruments  measure  their  intervals  by  the  ear,  and  are  therefore  said 
by  Mersennus  to  be  Aristoxeneans  in  practice. 
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Book  IX. 


*  e  rettamente  saonare  la  Mueica.  In  Venezia,  1583 ;' 
the  design  whereof  is  to  explain  that  kind  of 
musical  notation  practised  by  the  composers  for  the 
Inte,  called  the  Tablature.*  The  Dialogo  della 
Mnsica,  notwithstanding  the  objections  it  is  open  to, 
is  replete  with  curious  learning,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  effect  of  deep  research  into  the  writings  of 
antiquity.  Among  other  particulars  contained  in  it 
are  these.  The  Battuta,  or  beating  of  time,  was  not 
practised  by  the  ancients,  but  was  introduced  by  the 
Monks  foi  the  regulation  of  the  choir,  101. — ^The 
monochord  was  invented  by  the  Arabians,  133. — 
Diodes,  and  not  Pythagoras,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
first  discovered  the  musical  proportions  by  the  sound 
of  an  earthen  vessel,  127. — Glareanus  did  not  under- 
stand the  modes  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  72. — Marcianus 
Capella,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  modes,  was  an  Aris- 
toxenean,  56. — ^The  music  of  the  modems  is  despised 
by  the  learned,  and  approved  of  only  by  the  vtdgar, 
83. — The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  music 
from  the  Greeks,  1. — At  the  close  of  this  work  he 
gives  a  probable  account  of  the  inventors  of  many  of 
the  instruments  now  in  use,  of  which  notice  has  herein 
before  been  taken.  Speaking  of  the  lute,  he  mentions 
a  fact  which  an  English  reader  will  be  glad  to  know, 
namely,  that  in  his  time  the  best  were  made  in  England. 
The  style  of  Galilei  is  clear  and  nervous,  but  negligent. 
Nice  judges  say  it  is  in  some  instances  ungrammatical, 
nevertheless,  to  speak  of  his  Dialogue  on  ancient  and 
modem  music,  it  abounds  with  instruction,  and  is  in 
short  an  entertaining  and  valuable  work. 

CHAP.  LXXXV. 

Fravciscus  Salinas  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  he  was  a  native  of  Burgos 
in  Spain,  and  the  son  of  the  questor  or  treasurer  of 
that  city;  and  though  he  laboured  under  the  mis- 
fortune of  incurable  blindness,  composed  one  of  the 
most  valuable  books  on  music  now  extant  in  any 
language.  His  history  is  contained  in  the  preface  to 
^  his  work  published  at  Salamanca  in  1577,  and  is  so 
very  curious,  that  it  would  be  doing  an  injury  to  his 
memory  to  abridge  it 

*  From  my  very  infancy  I  devoted  myself  to  the 
study  of  music ;  for  as  I  had  sucked  in  blindness 

*  from  the  infected  milk  of  my  nurse,  and  there  re- 
'  maining  not  the  least  hope  that  I  should  ever  re- 
'  cover  my  sight,  my  parents  could  think  of  no  em- 

*  ployment  so  proper  for  me  as  that  which  was  now 
'  suitable  to  my  situation,  as  the  learning  necessary 
'  for  it  might  be  acquired  by  the  sense  of  hearing, 

*  that  other  best  servant  of  a  soul  endued  with  reason. 

'  I  employed  almost  my  whole  time  in  singing  and 

*  playing  on  the  organ,  and  how  much  I  succeeded 
'  therein  I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others ;  but  this 

*  The  Tablatihib  ig  a  method  of  notation  adapted  to  the  lute,  and 
other  inftruments  of  the  Uke  kind,  in  which  the  cboids  are  represented 
hy  a  conetponding  number  of  lines,  and  on  these  are  marked  the  letters 
a,  b,  e,  frc.  which  letters  refer  to  the  flrets  on  the  neck  of  the  instrument. 
The  time  of  the  notes  is  signified  bjr  marks  over  the  letters  of  a  hooked 
form,  that  answer  to  the  nnnim,  crotchet,  quaver,  ftc,  this  is  the  French 
tablature,  but  the  Italians,  and  also  the  Spaniards,  till  of  late  years  made 
use  of  figures  instead  of  letters.  Galilei's  Didogue  teaches  the  tablature 
by  figures,  the  other  method  is  explained  in  a  book  written  by  Adrian  le 
Roy  of  Psiis,  in  1578,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  published,  of  which  a  ML 
account  wiD  hereafter  be  given. 


I  dare  affirm,  that  he  who  would  perfectly  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  Aristoxenus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Boetius,  and  other  famous  musicians,  should  be  long 
and  much  practised  in  this  part  of  music,  since  every 
one  of  those  has  written  concerning  the  first  part  of 
music  which  is  called  Harmonics,  and  belongs  to  the 
composition  of  instrumental  harmony;  and  a  man 
who  is  versed  in  the  musical  instmments  which  we 
make  use  of,  will  be  able  to  judge  more  readily  and 
perfectly  of  those  things.  But  lest  I  should  seem 
to  say  more  of  the  studies  of  other  men  than  of  my 
own,  be  it  known  that  while  I  was  yet  a  boy  there 
came  into  our  country  a  young  woman  born  of  ho- 
nest parents,  and  famous  for  her  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  who,  as  she  was  about  to  become  a 
nun,  had  a  vehement  desire  of  learning  to  play  on 
the  organ,  wherefore  she  became  a  sojoumer  in  my 
father^s  house,  and  was  taught  music  by  me,  and  she 
in  return  taught  me  Latin,  which  perhaps  I  should 
never  have  learned  from  any  other,  because  either 
that  never  came  into  my  father's  head,  or  because 
the  generality  of  practical  musicians  persuaded  him 
that  letters  would  prevent  or  intermpt  my  learning 
of  music ;  but  I  growing  more  eager  for  instraction 
from  this  little  of  leaming  that  I  had  now  got,  pre- 
vailed on  my  parents  to  send  me  to  Salamanca^ 
where  for  some  years  I  applied  myself  closely  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  as  also  to  philo- 
sophy and  the  arts,  but  the  narrowness  of  my  cir- 
cumstances obliging  me  to  leave  that  university, 
I  went  to  the  king's  palace,  where  I  was  very  kindly 
received  by  Petrus  Sarmentus,  archbishop  of  Com- 
postella ;  and  as  he  was  afterwards  taken  into  the 
number  of  cardinals,  I  went  with  him  to  Rome, 
more  for  the  sake  of  leaming  than  of  enriching  my- 
self, where  conversing  with  learned  men,  of  whom 
there  is  always  a  great  number  there,  I  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  my  ignorance  in  the  art  which  I  pro- 
fessed, not  being  able  to  give  any  reason  for  those 
things  I  spoke  of;  and  I  at  length  perceived  this 
saying  of  Vitrovius  to  be  very  trae,  and  that  it 
might  be  applied  as  well  to  music  as  architecture, 
viz.,  **  Those  who  labour  without  leaming,  let  them 
be  ever  so  well  versed  in  the  practice,  can  never 
gain  any  credit  from  their  labours ;  and  those  who 
place  their  whole  dependance  on  reasoning  and 
leaming  alone,  seem  to  pursue  the  shadow  and  not 
the  thing ;  but  those  who  are  masters  of  both,  like 
men  armed  from  head  to  foot,  attain  their  ends  with 
greater  facility  and  reputation."  Wherefore  when 
I  found  from  Aristotle  that  the  ratios  of  numbers 
were  the  exemplary  causes  of  consonants  and  bar- 
monical  intervtds,  and  perceiving  that  neither  all  the 
consonants  nor  the  lesser  intervals  were  constituted 
according  to  their  lawful  ratio,  I  endeavoured  to  in* 
vestigate  the  tmth  by  the  judgment  both  of  reason 
and  the  senses,  in  which  pursuit  I  was  greatly 
assisted,  not  only  by  Boetius,  whom  every  musician 
has  in  his  mouth,  but  by  several  manuscript  books 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  not  yet  translated  into  Latin, 
great  plenty  whereof  I  found  there,  but  above  all, 
diree  books  of  Claudius  Ptolemseus  (to  whom  whether 
music  or  astronomy  be  most  indebted  I  cannot  say) 
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*  on  harmonicB,  from  the  Vatican  library,  and  of  Por- 
'  phyrins's  Oomments  thereon,  constmcted  of  great 

*  and  valuable  things  collected  from  the  reading  of 
'  the  ancients,  which  were  procured  for  me  by  Car* 
'  dinal  Garpensis ;  also  two  books  of  Aristoxenns  De 

*  Harmonicis  Elementis,  and  also  two  books  of  Nico- 
•  'machns,  whom  Boedns  has  followed,  one  book  of 

*  Bacchios,  and  three  books  of  Aristides,  likewise 

*  three  of  Bryennins,  which  the  Cardinal  of  Burgos 

*  caused  to  be  transcribed  at  Venice  from  the  library 
'  of  St  Mark ;  so  that  being  made  more  learned  by 
'  what  they  had  well  and  truly  said,  and  more  cautious 
'  by  what  was  otherwise,  I  was  able  to  attain  to  an 
'  exact  knowledge  of  this  art,  in  the  search  and  exa- 

*  mination  whereof  I  spent  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
'  till  at  length,  oppressed  by  many  misfortunes,  more 

*  especially  by  the  death  of  the  two  cardinals  and  the 
'  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  all  loved  me  more  than  they 

*  enriched  me,  and  by  the  loss  of  three  brothers,  who 
'  were  all  slain,  I  determined  to  return  to  Spain,  con- 
'  tent  with  what  little  I  had,  which  might  serve  to 
'supply  me  with  a  very  slender  maintenance;  and 

*  I  also  proposed  to  spend  the  small  remainder  of  my 
'  life  within  my  own  walls  in  an  honest  poverty,  and 
'sing  only  to  myself  and  the  Muses : 

*  Nam  nee  divitibus  contingunt  gaudia  soils, 
'  Nee  vixit  male,  qui  natos  moriensque  fefellit. 

'  But  I  imagine  it  seemed  good  to  the  greatest  and 
'  best  Qod  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  for  he  recalled 

*  me  into  Spain  from  Italy,  where  I  had  lived  almost 
« twenty  years,  not  altogether  in  obscurity,  and  of  all 
<the  other  towns  in  Spain  in  which  I  might  have 
« practised  the  musical  art  with  sufficient  premiums, 

*  permitted  me  at  length  to  return  to  Salamanca,  after 

*  an  absence  of  almost  thirty  years  from  the  time 
'  I  had  left  it,  where  a  stipend  sufficiently  liberal  was 
'  appointed  for  a  professor  of  music  capable  of  giving 

*  instructions  both  in  the  theory  and  practice.  For 
'  Alphonsus  king  of  Castile,  the  tenth  of  that  name, 
'  and  Bumamed  die  Wise,  who  founded  and  endowed 
'  this  professorship,  knew  that  the  science  of  music,  no 
'  less  than  the  other  mathematical  arts,  in  which  he 

*  greatly  excelled,  ought  to  be  taught ;  and  that  not 
'  only  tiie  practical  but  the  speculative  part  was  ne- 
'  cessary  for  a  musician.  Wherefore  he  erected  that 
'  school  among  the  first  and  most  ancient,  and  as  a 

*  teacher  was  at  that  time  wanted,  and  one  was  sought 

*  after  who  was  capable  of  teaching  both  parts  of  music 
'  well,  I  came  to  Salamanca,  that  I  might  hear  the 
'  professors  of  this  art  make  their  trials  of  skill  there ; 

but  when  I  had  exhibited  a  specimen  of  my  studies 
in  music,  I  was  adjudged  qualified  for  that  employ- 

*  ment,  and  obtained  the  chair,  which  was  thereupon 
'  endowed  with  nearly  double  the  usual  stipend  by  the 

*  approbation  of  his  majesty.  Perhaps  I  have  said 
'more  than  is  necessary  concerning  myself,  but 
'  I  mention  these  things  that  I  might  not  be  thought 

to  attempt  so  great  a  work  destitute  of  all  assistance.* 
To  these  particulars  which  Salinas  has  related  of 
himself  and  his  fortunes,  the  following,  grounded  on 
the  testimony  of  others,  may  be  added,  viz.,  that  being 
an  admirable  performer  on  the  organ  and  other  instru- 
ments^  he  was  in  great  esteem  among  persons  of  rank, 


and  particularly  widi  Paul  IV.  t^en  pope,  by  whose 
favour  he  was  created  Abbat  of  St.  Pancratio  della 
Rocca  Salegna,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Thuanus 
relates  that  he  died  in  the  month  of  February,  1590, 
being  sevent}'«seven  years  of  age.  Johannes  Scri- 
banius,  a  professor  of  the  Greek  language,  his  con- 
temporary, wrote  the  following  verses  in  praise  of 
him  : — 

TiresisB  quondam  eseo  pensaverat  auctor 

Naturae  damnum  munere  fatidico. 
Luminis  amissi  jacturam  csecus  Homerus 

Pignore  divini  sustinet  ingenii. 
Democritus  visu  cemens  languescere  mentis 

Vires,  tunc  oculoe  emit  ipse  sibi. 
His  ita  dum  doctsB  mentis  constaret  acumen, 

Corporis  aequanimi  damna  tulere  sui. 
Unus  at  hie  magnus  pro  multis  ecce  Salinas 
Orbatus  visu,  prestat  utrumque  simul. 

The  treatise  De  Musica  of  Salinas  is  divided  into 
seven  books ;  in  the  first  he  treats  of  proportion  and 
proportionality,  between  which  two  terms  he  dis* 
tinguishes,  making  Proportion  to  signify  the  ratio 
between  two  magnitudes,  and  Proportionality  a  cer- 
tain analogy,  habitude,  or  relation  between  propor- 
tions themselves.    He  says  that  as  proportion  cannot 
be  found  in  fewer  than  two  numbers,  so  proportion- 
ality must  consist  at  least  of  two  proportions  and 
three  numbers,  whose  mean  divides  them  agreeably 
to  the  nature  of  the  proportionality.    He  says  that 
in  the  time  of  Boetius  no  fewer  than  ten  different 
kinds  of  proportionality  were  known  and  practised 
by  the  arithmeticians,  but  that  all  that  are  necessary 
in  the  speculative  part  of  music  are  those  three  in- 
vented by  Pythagoras,  and  mentioned  by  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  namely,  arithmetical,  geometri<^,  and  har- 
monical,  concerning  which  seveiully  he  thus  speaks : 
'  We  call  that  an  Arithmetical  mean  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  either  extreme  by  equal  differences  and 
unequal  proportions;  by  D^erences  we  mean  the 
quantities  of  the  excesses  which  are  respectively 
found  between  the  numbers  themselves,  as  in  the 
proportion  of  8  to  4;  we  say  that  6  is  an  arith- 
metical mean  because  it  is  distant  from  each  term 
by  an  equal  difference,  which  is  the  number  2,  but 
the  proportions  between  the  mean  and  the  extreme 
terms  are  unequal,  for  6  to  4  makes  a  sesquialtera, 
and  8  to  6  a  sesquitertia,  as  plainly  appears  in  these 
numbers,  4, 6,  8,  in  which  the  difference  is  the  same 
between  6  and  4  as  between  6  and  8,  for  each  is 
equal  to  2,  whereas  the  proportions  are  unequal,  as 
we  have  said.    What  is  to  be  chiefly  considered  in 
this  kind  of  proportionality  by  the  musician  is,  that 
in  it  the  greater  proportions  are  found  to  be  placed 
in  the  smaller  numbers,  and  the  lesser  in  the  greater, 
as  in  this  duple,  4  to  2,  which  when  divided  by  the 
arithmetical  mean  3,  gives  the  sesquialtera  and  ses- 
quitertia, the  g^reater  of  which  proportions,  the  ses- 
quialtera, is  found  in  the  lesser  numbers  3  to  2,  and 
the  lesser,  the  sesquitertia,  in  the  greater  numbers 
4  to  3,  as  these  numbers  shew,  2,  3,  4.     But  the 
readiest  method  of  finding  an  arithmetical  mean  is 
by  adding  the  two  extremes  together,  and  the  half 
of  their  sum  when  taken  will  be  the  mean  required ; 
as  in  this  same  dUpie  4  to  2,  the  sum  of  whose  terms 
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'  18  6,  and  the  half  thereof  3,  is  the  arithmetical  mean 
'  hetween  them.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  the  nnm- 
'  her  arising  from  the  sum  of  the  two  extremes  be  nn- 
'  even  (which  is  the  case  when  one  is  even  and  the 
'other  uneven),  and  consequently  the  half  thereof 

*  cannot  be  had,  you  must  double  the  extremes,  and 

*  then  their  sum  will  be  an  even  number,  and  its  half 
'  may  be  found ;  thus  between  3  and  2,  because  their 
'  sum  5  is  an  uneven  number,  no  arithmetical  mean 
'  can  be  found  in  whole  numbers,  for  they  are  distant 

*  from  each  other  only  by  unity,  which  is  indivisible, 
'  wherefore  they  must  be  doubled,  to  have  6  and  4, 
'  which  bein^  added  together  make  10,  and  the  half 
'  thereof  5  wiU  be  the  mean  between  them,  and  this 
'  is  sufficient  for  the  explanation  of  arithmetical  pro- 

*  portionality. 

'  Geometrical  proportionality  is  that  in  which  the 

*  mean  is  distant  from  each  extreme  by  equal  propor- 

*  tions  and  unequal  differences,  as  in  the  proportion 
'  4  to  1,  the  geometrical  mean  will  be  2,  which  is  the 
'  duple  of  1,  as  4  b  of  2,  but  the  differences  are  un- 
'  equal,  because  2  is  distant  from  1  by  unity,  and  from 
'  4  by  2,  as  these  numbers  shew : — 


Difference 
2      I      1 


Duple  I  Duple 


Quadruple 


}  Geometrical  division 
of  the  quadruple. 


*  This  kind  of  mediation  is  not  so  often  to  be  found 
'  as  either  of  the  others,  because  it  can  only  be  had  in 
'  those  numbers  that  are  compounded  of  two  equal 
'  ones,  as  the  quadruple,  the  sum  whereof  is  two 
'duples,  as  is  shewn  in  the  above  type,  and  the 
'  nonuple  or  ninefold,  which  consists  of  two  triples, 
'  as  1,  3,  9,  and  in  these,  9,  4,  which  include  two 

*  sesquialteras,  as  appears  in  these  numbers,  4,  6,  9, 
'  and  in  these  numbers,  25,  9,  which  contain  2  super- 

*  bipartient  3,  as  these  numbers  shew,  9, 15,  25 ;  and 
'  thus  examples  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  all 
'  kinds  of  proportions  except  in  such  as  are  super- 
'  particular,  for  a  superparticular  proportion  cannot 
'  be  divided  into  two  equal  proportions  in  a  certain 

*  determined  number.  This  proportionality  has  this 
'  peculiar  to  it,  that  what  in  it  is  called  the  geometrical 
'  divisor  or  the  mean,  being  multiplied  into  itself,  will 
'  give  the  same  product  as  arises  from  the  multipli- 
'  cation  of  the  two  extremes  into  each  other,  as  in  this 

*  proportion,  9  to  4,  whose  geometrical  mean  is  6, 
'  that  number  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  4  as  to 

*  9,  each  being  a  sesquialtera  to  the  mean  6,  with  un- 

*  equal  differences,  for  6  is  distant  from  4  by  2,  and 

*  from  9  by  3.  I  say  that  6  multiplied  into  itself  will 
'  yield  the  same  product  36  as  is  made  by  the  multi- 
'  plication  of  9  into  4 ;  wherefore  there  is  no  readier 

*  method  of  finding  out  a  geometrical  mean  than  to 

*  multiply  into  each  other  the  two  numbers  of  such  a 
'proportion  as  we  propose  to  divide  geometrically, 
'and  then  to  find  out  some  intermediate  number, 

*  which  being  multiplied  into  itself,  will  produce  the 
'same  sum  as  they  did:  thus  if  we  would  divide 

*  geometrically  the  proportion  16  to  9,  we  shall  find 


'  the  product  of  these  two  multiplied  into  each  other 
'  to  be  144,  and  as  there  cannot  be  any  other  number 
'than  12  found,  which  being  multiplied  into  itself 
'will  make  that  sum,  that  will  be  the  geometrical 
'  divisor  required,  for  it  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
'9  as  it  does  to  16,  that  is  a  sesquitertia.     These 

*  things  are  esteemed  requisite  for  musicians  to  con- 
'sider,  and  I  shall  now  only  advertise  the  reader, 
'  that  the  numbers  which  express  in  the  lowest  terms 
'  any  proportion  that  may  be  divided  geometrically 
'  will  be  squares,  for  if  the  number  can  be  divided 
'into  equal  proportions,  as  the  geometrical  propor* 

*  tionality  requires,  it  must  necessarily  be  also  com- 

*  pounded  of  two  equal  proportions,  which  compo- 
'sition  we  have  in  another  place  called  Doubling: 
'  now  the  doubling  of  any  proportion  is  made  by  the 
'  squaring  of  the  two  numbers  under  which  it  was 
'comprehended  when  single,  wherefore  those  num* 
'  hers  in  which  the  proportion  is  found  to  be  doubled 
'  must  be  squares. 

*  It  now  remains  to  speak  of  Harmonical  Propor* 
'tionality,  which  seems  to  have  been  so  called  as 
'  being  adapted  to  harmony,  for  consonants  are  by 
'  musicians  called  harmonies,  and  answer  to  propor- 
'tions  divided  by  an  harmonical  mediation.  The 
'harmonical  proportionality  is  that  in  which  the 
'mean,  when  compared  to  the  extremes,  observes 
'  neither  the  equality  of  differences  as  in  the  arith* 
'  metical  mean,  nor  that  of  proportions,  as  the  geo* 
'  metrical  proportionality  does,  but  is  of  such  a  nature, 
'  that  whatsoever  proportion  the  greater  extreme  bears 
'  to  the  lesser,  the  same  will  the  excess  of  the  greater 
'  extreme  above  the  mean  bear  to  the  excess  of  the 
'  mean  above  the  lesser  extreme,  as  in  this  proportion, 
'  6  to  3,  in  which  the  harmonic  mean  is  4,  for  the 
'  difference  between  6  and  4,  which  is  2,  bears  the 
'  same  proportion  to  the  difference  between  4  and  3, 
'  that  is  unity,  as  is  found  from  6  to  3,  for  they  are 
'  each  duple,  as  appears  in  these  numbers  : — 


[  Differences  of  the  mean 
andeztiemet. 
[Hannonkal  dhiskn 
of  the  duple. 


'  Plato  in  Timaeus  seems  to  have  expressed  this 
'  much  more  concisely  and  elegantly  when  he  says 
'  the  harmonic  mean  exceeds  one  extreme,  and  is  also 
'  exceeded  by  the  other  by  the  same  parts  of  those 
*  extremes  respectively,  as  8  between  6  and  12,  for  8 
'  exceeds  6  by  the  third  part  of  6,  and  b  exceeded 
'  by  12  by  the  third  part  of  12.  It  is  to  be  observed 
'  that  the  harmonical  proportionality  is  nothing  else 
'  than  the  arithmetical  inverted,  for  it  is  found  to  be 
'divided  into  the  same  proportions,  excepting  that 
'  the  greater  proportions  are  found  in  the  arithmetical 
'  division  between  the  lesser  numbers,  but  in  the  har- 
'  monical  they  are  transferred  to  the  greater  numbers, 
'  while  the  lesser  proportions  (as  must  be  the  case) 
'are  found  in  the  lesser  numbers,  and  if  poisible 
'  remain  in  the  same  numbers  in  which  iikej  were 
'  before,  as  in  this  duple  arithmetically  divided,  2»  S,  4, 


1        Duple       1 

2                     1          }«« 

6          1                       1          3    } 

1  Sesquialtera  |  Sesquitertia 

1                   Duple 
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'  which  if  we  would  have  mediated  hannonicaUy,  the 
'  sesquialtera  proportion,  which  is  between  3  and  2, 
'rnuBt  be  transferred  to  greater  numbers;  and  in 
'  order  to  leave  the  sesqnitertia  in  the  same  as  they 
'  were  in,  viz.,  4  to  3,  we  mnst  try  whether  4  has  a 
'  sesqnialtera  above  it^  which  it  will  consequently 
'  have  if  it  is  encreased  by  its  half  2,  to  produce  the 
'  number  6,  which  is  seequialtera  to  4,  and  the  sesqui- 
'  tertia  from  4  to  3  will  be  left  as  it  was  before  ;  and 
'  thus  the  greater  proportion  is  in  the  greater  num- 
'  bers,  and  the  lesser  in  the  lesser,  according  to  the 
'  property  of  harmonical  proportionality,  which  these 
'  numbers  shew  : — 


I         Harmonical  Proportionality. 


I     2  I 


Arithmetical   Proportionality. 


I 


Sesquialtera  |  Sesquitertia  |  Sesquialtera 


Duple. 


Duple. 


'  It  now  remains  carefully  to  investigate  the  method 
'of  obtaining  the  harmonical  mean,  which  will  be 

*  easily  found  out  if  the  arithmetical  mean  be  first 
'had,  for  where  an  arithmetical  mean  cannot  be 
'  found,  there  also  an  harmonical  mean  cannot  be  had, 
'  since  the  harmonical  proportionality,  as  we  have 
'  said,  is  the  arithmetical  inverted.  Having  therefore, 
'  according  to  the  method  shewn  above,  found  out  the 
'  arithmetical  mean,  we  must  next  enquire  whether 

*  that  has  a  number  above  it  in  the  same  proportion 

*  to  it  as  subsisted  between  the  numbers  divided  by 
'  the  arithmetical  mean,  and  if  it  has  such  a  one,  then 

*  that  will  be  the  mean  which  will  divide  the  propor- 
'  tion  harmonically,  in  which  proportion  that  number 

*  which  was  the  mean  in  the  aritlunetical  proportion- 
'ality  will  be  the  least  extreme  in  the  harmonical, 
'and  that  which  was  the  greatest  extreme  in  the 
'  arithmetical,  will  be  the  harmonical  mean,  and  the 
'  assumed  number  will  be  the  greatest  extreme ;  thus 
'  if  we  would  harmonically  divide  this  triple,  3  to  1, 
'  we  must  first  find  its  arithmetical  mean,  which  is  2, 

*  and  then  take  the  triple  thereof,  which  is  6,  and  so 
*the  proportion  which  was  arithmetically  divided 
*from  3  to  1,  will  be  harmonically  divided  from 
'  6  to  2 ;  and  3,  which  was  the  greatest  extreme  in 

*  the  arithmetical,  will  be  the  mean  in  the  harmonical, 

*  and  2,  which  was  the  arithmetical  mean,  will  be  the 
'  lesser  extreme,  and  6,  the  number  assumed  will  be 
'  the  greater,  as  may  be  perceived  in  these  numbers : — 


Triple  arithmetically  divided. 

Lesser 
extreme 

Arithme- 
tical mean 

Greater 
extreme 

1                   2                   3                  6         1 

Lesser 
extreme 

Harmoni- 
'cal  mean. 

Greater 
extreme 

Triple  harmonically  divided.       | 

*  But  if  no  number  can  be  found  to  bear  the  same 
•proportion  to  the  arithmetical  mean  as  subsisted 
'  between  these  which  it  divided,  the  numbers  must 
'  be  doubled  or  tripled  till  such  an  one  can  be  found  ; 


*  this,  however,  is  not  to  be  done  rashly,  but  by  some 
'  certain  rule,  for  in  multiples  they  are  almost  always 
'  found  as  in  the  duple  and  triple  shewn  before,  and 
'  in  the  quadruple  and  quintuple  in  these  numbers  : — 


8 


20 


Quadruple  to  be 
dirided. 

Qoadraple  arithme- 
tically divided. 

Qoadraple  hanno- 
nically  divided. 


Quintuple  arithme- 
tically divided. 

1  3  5  15 

Quintuple  harmoni- 
cally  divided. 

*  And  examples  of  this  kind  are  everywhere  to  be 
met  with  in  almost  all  multiples.  But  in  superpar- 
ticulars  we  must  proceed  by  much  more  certain  and 
constant  rules;  for  as  in  finding  an  arithmetical 
mean  in  every  superparticular  proportion  the  num- 
bers must  be  doubled,  so  in  finding  an  harmonical 
mean  they  must  in  the  sesquialtera  be  doubled,  in 
the  sesquitertia  tripled,  in  the  sesquiquarta  quadru- 
pled ;  and  if  this  order  be  observed,  the  harmonical 
mean  may  be  easily  found  in  all  superparticulars,  as 
is  manifest  in  these  three  examples  : — 

EXAMPLE  L 
2.  3.  Sesquialtera  to  be  divided. 

4.     5.     6.  Sesquialtera  divided  arithmetically. 
8.  10.  12.  The  Numbers  of  the  arithmetical  pro- 
*  portionality  doubled. 
10.  12.  15.  Sesquialtera  harmonically  divided. 

EXAMPLE  n. 

3.  4.  Sesquitertia  to  be  divided. 
6.     7.     8.  Arithmetically  divided. 

18.  21.  24.  Numbers  tripled. 

21.  24.  28.  Harmonically  divided. 

EXAMPLE  IIL 

4.  5.  Sesquiquarta  to  be  divided. 
8.     9.  10.  Arithmetically  divided. 

32.  36.  40.  Numbers  quadrupled. 

36.  40.  45.  Harmonically  divided.* 

Speaking  of  the  Diapason,  Salinas  says  though  it 
consists  of  eight  sounds,  it  did  not  take  its  name  from 
the  number  8,  as  the  diapente  does  firom  5,  and  the 
diatessaron  from  4,  but  it  is  called  diapason,  a  word 
signifying  '  per  omnes'  or  *  ex  omnibus,*  that  is  to  say, 
by  all  or  from  all  the  sounds,  as  Martianus  Capella 
asserts,  and  this  with  very  good  reason,  for  the  dia- 
pason contains  in  it  all  the  possible  diversities  of 
sound,  every  other  sound  above  or  below  the  sep- 
tenary, being  but  the  replicate  of  some  one  included 
in  it* 

*  The  Unison,  though  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
Martianus  Capella  in  the  above  passage,  may  also  be  said  to  contain  in 
it,  if  not  all  the  sounds,  at  least  all  the  consonances  in  the  septenary, 
together  with  their  replicates.  To  explain  this  matter,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  AristoUe  in  Prob.  XVIII.  of  his  19th  Sect.  puU  this  question. 
Why  do  the  graver  sounds  include  the  acuter  f  and  Mersennus,  who  has 
taken  up<Mi  him  the  solution  of  it,  in  the  course  of  his  inveetigatlon 
asserts  from  experiments  made  by  himself,  that  a  chord  being  struck 
when  open,  gives  no  fewer  than  five  different  sounds,  namely  the  unison, 
octave,  i2th,  15th,  and  greater  17th,  and,  to  a  very  nice  ear,  the  greater  2M. 
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In  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  his  second 
book  he  contends  against  the  modem  musicians  that 
the  diatessaron  is  to  be  deemed  a  consonant  ;*  and  in 

Vflxmonie.  Pe  Inttmm.    Hann.  lib.  L  prop,  xxziii.    Hann.  Univen. 
lb.  IT.  ptf .  209. 

Th«  OteUUtion  of  chords  ia  a  subject  of  very  curkma  speculation,  and 
the  abore  is  a  wondexfUl  phenomenon ;  but  nciith«r  Mersennus,  nor  even 
Aristotle  himself^  seems  to  hare  been  acquainted  with  another  not  less 
so,  namelT,  that  which  proves  that  the  vibrations  of  chords  are  com- 
municated at  a  diBtanoe  to  other  chords  tuned  in  consonance  with 
themselves. 

An  aeeount  of  this  discovery  communicated  by  Dr.  Wallis  to  the  Royal 
Sode^  maybe  seen  in  Lowthoip's  Abridgment,  vol.  I.  chap.  x.  pag.  606, 
and  is  to  this  eflbet.  Let  a  chord  A  C  be  an  upper  octave  to  another  a  a, 
and  therefore  an  unison  to  each  half  of  it  stopped  at  b.  If  while  a  g  is 
open  A  C  be  struck,  the  two  halves  of  this  other,  that  is  a  b  and  b  g,  will 
both  tremble,  but  not  the  middle  point  at  b,  which  will  easily  be  observed 
if  a  little  bit  of  pwer  be  lightly  wrapped  about  the  string  a  g,  and  le- 
movod  suooessively  from  one  end  of  ft  to  the  other 
A C 


This  discovery  it  seems  was  first  made  by  Mr.  William  Noble  of  Merton 
college,  and  after  him  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pigot  of  Wadham  college.  Long 
alter  that  Monsieur  Sauveur  communicated  it  to  the  Royal  Academy  at 


Paris  as  his  own  discovery ;  but  upon  his  being  informed  by  some  of  the 
members  present  that  Dr.  Wallis  had  published  it  before,  he  immediately 
resigned  all  the  honour  thereof.    There  Is  an  exquisite  solution  of  these 


and  other  phenomena  of  sounds  by  Dr.  Narcissus  Marsh,  in  Dr.  Plofs 
Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire. 

*  Hardly  any  question  has  been  more  agitated  by  the  modem  musicians 
than  this,  whether  the  diatessaron  be  a  concord  or  a  discord  f  The  argu- 
ments to  prove  it  the  former  are  hardlv  anywhere  so  weU  enforced  as  in  a 
very  learned  and  ingenious  book  intitled  The  Principles  of  Music  in 
Singing  and  Setting,  with  the  twofold  Use  thereof,  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
by  Charles  Butler,  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  quarto,  1686,  pag.  54,  in 
not.  and  are  to  this  purpose: — 

*  This  concord  is  one  or  the  three,  so  ftunous  in  all  antiquity,  with  the 

*  svmphony  whereof  the  first  musicians  did  content  themselves ;  and  for 
*the  Inventlnff  of  whose  proportions,  that  most  ancient  and  subtle 

*  philosopher  Pythagoras  has  been  ever  since  so  much  renowned  among 

*  all  posterity.  The  Joint  doctrine  of  these  three  concords,  though  it  be 
*as  ancient  as  music  itself,  approved  not  only  by  Pythagoras,  but  also 
*bv  Aristotle,  Plato,  Ptolemy,  Euclid,  and  by  Aristoxenus,  Boetius, 

*  Franchinus,  Olareanus,  and  all  learned  musidans ;  yet  some  pregnant 
*wits  of  later  times,  have  made  no  b<mes  to  teach  the  contrary:  and 
'  now,  forsooth,  this  diatessaron,  which  for  thousands  of  years  hath  been 
*a  special  concord,  without  any  the  least  impeachment  or  question, 
'  must  needs  upon  the  sudden  be  reckoned  among  the  discords :  and  that 
'  not  only  authority,  but  reason  also,  and  the  very  Judgment  of  the  ear, 
■  reclaiming.  For  he  that  listeth  to  try  upon  the  organ  or  well-tuned 
'  virginal,  shall  find  that  of  itself  it  doth  well  accord  with  the  ground, 
'and!  better  than  either  of  the  other  secondary  concords  [the  sixth  or  iro- 
'  perfoct  third]  and  with  a  sixth  to  yield  as  true  a  sympnony  as  a  thbrd 
'  with  a  fifth :  and  more  sweet  than  a  third  with  a  sixth :  and  with  a  sixth 
'  and  an  eighth,  to  sound  ftiUy  and  harmoniously  in  pleasing  variety  amocg 

*  other  symphonies.    So  that  although  being  no  primary  concord,  it  be 

*  not  set  to  the  base  in  a  close ;  vet  is  it  good  in  other  places,  even  im- 

*  mediately  before  the  dose,  and  that  in  slow  time,  as  in  this  example :— 


m 


'  Moreover,  aloeit  before  the  dose,  a  discord,  dther  with  the  bass,  or 

*  with  an  other  part,  be  sometimes  allowed  (the  note  being  but  of  short 

*  time,  and  a  sweetening  concord  presently  succeeding)  yet  In  the  dose 
'  (where  all  parts  meet  together)  in  a  long-timed  note,  not  without  some 

*  pause  upon  it  (so  that  the  ear  doth  especially  attend  It)  there  is  never 

*  any  discord  at  all :  but  all  the  upper  notes  are  concords  of  one  sort  or 

*  other :  and  those  as  primary  to  the  bass,  so  secondary  among  themselves. 

*  For  example,  where  the  dose  note  of  the  bass  is  in  Gam-ut  (and  con- 

*  sequently  those  of  the  other  parts  in  B-m,  D-sol-&b,  and  0-soL>ftB  ur, 

*  or  their  eighths)  B-m  being  a  perfoct  third  to  the  bass,  is  an  imperfect 
'third  to  I)-«ox.-»B,  and  a  sixth  to  G-sol-bx-vt :  and  likewise  D- 
'soK-mx  being  a  fifth  to  Oam-ut,  is  a  third  imperfect  to  B-m,  and 
<a  fourth  to  O  sol-»s-ut.     Seehig  then  that  in  closes,  which  are 

*  simply  harmonious,  no  discord  is  admitted,  but  aU  notes  concord 

*  among  themselves;  it  follows  that  a  fourth  as  well  as  a  sixth,  or  an 
'  bnpenect  third  must  be  a  concord :  and  seeing  that  a  ground  and  his 

*  eighth  are  as  It  were  all  one,  how  can  any  man  think  that  D  sol-xb, 

*  which  Is  a  fifth  unto  Oak-ut,  and  a  fourth  unto  G-soi.-kb-ut  [his  dghth] 

*  should  be  the  sweetest  concord  unto  the  one,  and  a  discord  unto  the 
'  other ;  and  yet  that  B-m,  which  Is  but  a  third  unto  the  ground,  should 
'be  a  concord  also  to  the  eighth. 

*  And  therefore  that  honourable  sage  [Lord  Terulam]  whose  general 
'  knowledge  and  Judgment  In  all  kind  of  literature  is  generally  applauded 
'  by  the  learned,  rojieeting  their  novd  foncy  that  re^  this  ancient  con- 
'cord,  professes  hmiself  to  be  of  another  mind.  "The  concords  in 
**  mnsio,"  salth  he,  "  between  the  unison  and  the  diapason  are  the  fifth : 
"  which  is  the  most  perfect,  the  third  next :  and  the  sixth,  which  is  more 
"  harsh :  and  (as  the  ancients  esteemed,  and  so  do  myself  and  some  others) 
*'  the  fourth,  which  thev  call  diatessaron.  Cent.  II.  Numb.  110.  Among 
"  those  others,  that  singular  musician  (to  whom  the  students  of  this 
*<  abstruse  and  mvsterious  fscntty  are  mdre  beholding,  than  to  all  that  ever 
**  have  written  thereof)  Setbus  Calvisius  is  one.  His  words  are  these : 
*'  Rejicitur  hodid  4  plerisque  musids  ex  numero  consonantiarum,  diatcs- 


the  following  chapter  he  with  admirable  ingenuity 
shews  that  the  ditone  and  semiditone,  though  perhaps 
the  last  or  lowest  in  degree,  are  yet  to  be  ranked 
among  the  consonances;  this  he  has  almost  made 
Ptolemy  confess  b^  the  sense  which  he  puts  upon  the 
sixth  chapter  of  his  first  book,  but  his  own  arguments 
in  favour  of  his  position  are  the  most  worthy  our 
attention,  and  they  are  comprised  in  the  following 


'Next  after  the  diapente  and  diatessaron  are  formed 
'  by  a  division  of  the  diapason,  the  ditone  is  easily  to 

*  be  found,  and  after  that  the  semiditone,  which  in- 
'  terval  is  the  difference  whereby  the  diapente  exceeds 

*  the  ditone,  for  the  diapente  is  no  otherwise  divided 
'^to  the  ditone  and  semiditone,  than  is  the  diapason 
'  into  the  diapente  and  diatessaron ;  and  the  division 

*  of  the  diapason  being  made  into  the  diapente  and 
'diatessaron,  which  are,  as  has  been  said,  the  next 
'consonants  after  it  as  to  perfection,  and  consist  in 
'two  proportions,  the  sesquialtera  and  sesquitertia, 
'  which  follow  the  duple  immediately ;  reason  itself 
'seems  to  demand  that  the  diapente,  which  is  the 
'  greater  part  of  the  diapason,  ^ould  be  rather  di- 
'  vided  than  the  diatessaron,  which  is  the  lesser  part; 
'  thus  the  diapente  will  be  divided  into  the  ditone  and 
'  semiditone,  as  the  sesquialtera  ratio  is  into  the  ses- 
'quiquarta  and  sesquiquinta ;  for  the  terms  of  the 
'  sesquialtera  ratio  2  and  3,  because  it  cannot  be  di- 
'  vided  in  these,  being  doubled,  there  will  arise  4  and 
'  6,  the  arithmetical  mean  between  which  is  5,  which 
'  is  sesquiquarta  to  the  lesser,  and  subsesquiquinta  to 
'  the  greater ;  and  though  these  two  proportions  do 
'  not  immediately  follow  the  sesquialtera  as  that  does 

*  the  duple,  yet  they  divide  it  by  a  division  which  ia 
'the  nearest  to  equality;  and  m  the  same  manner, 

"  saron,  sed  mimis  rect^  Nam  omnes  muslei  veteres,  tarn  Greed  quim 
"Latini,  earn  inter  consonantias  collocarunt;  id  quod  monumenta 
*'  ipsorum  testantur.  Deindft  quia  coqjuneta  cum  aliis  intervaUis,  partt 
«  oonsonantiam :  ut  d  addatur  ad  diapente,  fit  diapason :  d  ad  ditonon, 
"vd  trihemltonion,  fit  sexta  mi^or  aut  minor.  Nihil  antem  quod  in 
"intervallis  plurium  proportkmum  consonat,  per  se  dissonare  potest. 
**  Tertio,  si  chords  In  instrumentis  musids,  exacts  Juxta  proportiones 
*' veras  intendantur ;  nulla  dissonantia  In  diatessaron  apparet ;  sedambo 
"  soni  uniformiter  et  cum  suavitate  quadam  aures  ingrediuntur :  sic  in 
"  testudinlbus  chordsB  graviores  hoc  intervallo  inter  se  distant,  et  ratione 
"diatessaron  Intenduntur.  Quarto,  nulla  cantilena  plurium  vocum 
«haberi  potest,  quae  careat  hac  oonsonantia.  Nequaquam  Intur  eat 
**  rqjidenda ;  sed,  propter  usum,  quem  in  Mdopoda  (d  dextrA  adbibeatur) 
"  habet  maximum,  redidenda.' " 

The  several  arguments  contained  In  the  above  passage,  with  many 
others  to  the  purpose,  may  be  seen  at  large  in  a  trraase  written  br 
Andreas  Putins  Oandensls,  a  man  of  excellent  learning,  and  a  good  musi- 
cian, entitled  De  Consonantiis  sen  pro  Diatessaron.    Antv.  1581. 

But  notwithstanding  the  authorities  above-dted,  It  seems  that  those 
idio  scruple  to  call  the  diatessaron  a  consonant,  have  at  least  a  edour  of 
reason  on  their  side ;  for  it  Is  tA  be  noted  of  the  other  ocmMuants,  namely, 
the  di^;iason  and  dlumite,  that  thdr  replicates  also  are  consonants,  that 
ia  to  say,  the  fifteenth  Is  a  consonant,  as  is  also  the  twelfth,  which  is  the 
diapason  and  diapente  compounded,  but  the  diapason  and  diatessaron 
compounded  in  tne  deventh  do  not  make  a  consonance.  Dr.  Wallis 
assigns  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  its  ratio  ^  =^  X  S,  or  in  words,  8  to  S, 
equal  to  4  to  8  multiplied  by  2,  is  ndther  a  multlpte  nor  a  superpartieular. 
wall.  Append,  de  Vet.  Harm.  828.  He  adds  with  respect  to  the  solitary 
or  unoompounded  fourth,  that  the  reason  for  not  admitting  it  in  eompo- 
ntion  is  not  because  it  is  not  a  consonant,  but  because  whenever  tta 
diapaaon  is  taken  with  It,  as  it  fluently  must  be,  it  as  it  were  over- 
shadows  or  obscures  it,  and  the  fifth  and  not  the  fourth  is  the  oonaanaaee 
heard.    Ibid. 

The  observation  of  Dr.  Wallis,  that  the  Diapason  cum  Dlateasartm  is 
ndther  a  multiple  nor  a  superpartieular,  is  grounded  on  a  demonstration 
of  Boetius  in  his  treatise  De  Mudca,  lib.  II.  ci^.  xxvl  which  see  trans- 
lated in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  book  III.  cap.  xxv.  The  title  of  the 
chapter  in  the  original  is  'Diatessaron  ac  Diapason  non  esse  con- 
'  sonantlam,  secundum  Pvthagoricos ;'  and  it  is  hi^y  probable  that  this 
assertion,  and  the  sinnJar  property  of  the  diatessaron  above  noted, 
might  give  occasion  to  Des  Cartes  to  sav,  as  he  does  In  his  Compendium 
MusicsB,  cap.  IV.  that  the  diatessaron  is  of  all  the  eonaooanoea  the  most 
unhappy. 
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imme- 


thongh  the  ditone  and  semiditone  do  not 

diatdy  follow  the  diapente  bat  the  diatesBaron,  ^et 
they  divide  it  as  the  diapente  and  diateesaron  divide 
the  diapason,  that  is  to  say,  in  proportions  the  nearest 
to  eqniJity  that  may  be,  and  the  ditone,  as  being  the 
greater  part  of  the  diapente,  is  found  in  the  greater 
proportion,  that  is  the  sesqtiiqnarta,  and  is  therefore 
insUy  called  by  practical  musicians  the  greater  third. 
Bat  the  semiditone,  which  is  the  lesser  part  of  the 
diapente,  b  in  the  sesqaiqointa  ratio,  and  is  there- 
fore justly  called  the  lesser  third.  The  analogy  of 
this  new  division  is  approved  both  by  the  senses 
and  reason,  and  therefore  its  description  most  by  no 
means  be  omitted. 


Diapason  | 


I«»I-*«(  Stone 
Diatessaron 


'  The  same  analogy  is  thus  declared  in  numbers : — 

I  Dople  divided.  \       Sesgnlalters  divided.  .    | 

I        Dlapaaon  dJTlded.        |         Diapente  divided. 

Salinas  adds,  that  men  always  did  and  always  will 
use  the  above  consonances  boUi  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  and  not  those  of  Pythagoras,  some  of 
which  were  not  only  dissonant,  but  inconcinnous,  as 
the  ditone  81  to  64>  and  the  semiditone  82  to  27. 
As  to  the  ditone  and  semiditone  investigated  by  him, 
he  says,  as  their  proportions  follow  by  a  process  of 
harmonical  numeration,  that  of  the  sesquitertia,  they 
must  necessarily  be  consonants,  and  immediately  fol- 
low the  diatessaron.  He  concludes  this  chapter  with 
observing  that  Didymus  seems  to  be  the  first  of  mu- 
sicians that  considered  the  ditone  and  semiditone  as 
answering  to  the  sesquiquarta  and  sesquiquinta  ratios, 
and  that  the  same  may  be  gathered  ^om  those  posi- 
tions which  Ptolemy  has  given  in  the  second  book, 
chap.  xiv.  of  his  Hurmonics. 

CHAP.    LXXXVL 

Having  thus  shewn  the  ditone  and  semiditone  to 
be  consonances,  with  the  method  of  producing  them, 
Salinas  proceeds  in  the  next  subsequent  chapters  to 
explain  how  the  lesser  intervals  are  produced,  by 
stating  the  several  differences  by  which  the  greater 
exceed  the  lesser.  The  method  taken  by  him  for 
that  purpose  has  been  observed  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter of  lus  work,  where  the  ratios  ot  the  several  in- 
tervals are  treated  of,  and  therefore  need  not  be  here 
repeated. 

In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  same  second  book  is 
contained  a  description  of  an  instrument  invented  by 
Salinas  for  demonstrating  the  ratios  of  the  conso- 
nances, as  also  of  the  lesser  intervals.  He  says  that 
this  instrument  is  much  more  complete  than  the 
Helicon  of  Ptolemy,  described  in  the  second  book  of 
his  Harmonics,  for  that  in  the  Helicon  are  only  five 
consonants  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  the  diapason 
cum  diatessaron,  which  Ptolemy  himself  added,  and 


of  the  dissonances,  the  tone  major,  and  the  diapason 
cum  tono  majori,  whereas  he  says  in  this  instrument 
the  unison  and  seven  consonants  are  found  within 
the  diapason,  five  more  within  the  disdiapason,  and 
two  beyond  it ;  and  of  the  dissonant  intervals,  not 
only  the  greater  tone,  and  diapason  with  the  greater 
tone,  as  in  that,  but  also  the  lesser  tone  and  greater 
semitone ;  so  that,  as  he  says,  not  one  of  the  simple 
intervals  proper  to  the  diatonic  genus  b  undefined 

El  invention  of  hb,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ex- 
on  subjoined  to  the  tjrpe  thereof  exhibited  by 
,    id  which  type  is  as  follows : — 


EXPLANATION. 

*  The  side  a  f  of  thb  square  b  divided  into  many 
'  parts,  first  into  two  equally  at  the  point  o,  then  into 
'  three  at  the  points  b  and  d,  and  lastly  into  four,  to 
'  give  the  point  b,  so  that  the  whole  line  a  f  b  triple 

*  of  the  part  a  b,  duple  of  a  o,  sesquialtera  to  a  d,  and 

*  sesquitertia  to  a  b.    From  these  points  are  drawn  the 

*  six  parallel  lines  a  m,  b  n,  o  o,  d  p,  e  q,  and  f  r,  all 

*  of  which,  except  the  first,  are,  by  a  line  drawn  from 
'  the  angle  a,  to  the  middle  of  the  line  f  r,  cut  into 

*  two  parts  in  the  points  o,  h,  i,  k,  l.    If  any  one  shall 

*  cause  an  instrument  to  be  constructed  of  thb  form 

*  with  chords,  so  that  the  stays  which  sustain  the  whole 
'  may  fall  in  with  the  lines  a  f,  and  m  r,  and  the  chords 

*  wiUi  the  other  lines,  and  if  a  bridge  be  applied  in  the 

*  direction  a,  l,  I  say  that  all  the  consonants  and  the 

*  lesser  intervids  of  the  diatonic  genus  will  be  heard 
'  therein ;  for  as  the  sides  of  the  similar  triangles,  which 
'  are  opposite  to  equal  angles,  are  proportional  to  each 

*  other  by  the  fourth  proposition  of  the  sixth  book  of 
'  Euclid,  therefore  as  tiie  whole  line  a  f  b  to  its  parts, 
'  so  is  the  line  f  l  to  the  sides  that  are  paralld  and 

*  opposite  to  it     Wherefore  as  the  line  a  f  of  the 

*  triangle  a,  f,  l,  b  constituted  sesquitertb  to  a  e  of 

*  the  triangle  a  b  k,  f  l  will  also  be  sesquitertia  to 

*  E  K,  and  if  the  line  f  l  be  made  to  consbt  of  twelve 
'  parts,  the  line  s  k  will  contain  nine  of  them  ;  and 

*  by  a  like  reasoning  the  lines  d  i  will  have  8,  c  h  6, 

*  and  B  G  4 ;  and  the  upper  line  a  m  being  double  of  f  l, 
'  will  contain  24.  The  remaining  part  of  the  lines 
'  beyond  the  bridge  will  contain  as  many  parts  as  will 
'  complete  the  respective  parts  within  the  bridge  to  24. 

*  So  that  G  N  will  consbt  of  20,  h  o  18,  i  p  16,  k  q  15, 
'  L  R  12,  and  if  every  two  of  these  numbers  be  com- 
'  pared  together,  the  intervals  which  arise  from  strik- 
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*  Diapason^ 
with  the 


'ing  their  respective  chords  will  be  perceived  in 

*  thift  manner  : — 

'  Unison  12  to  12. 

*  Greater  semitone  16  to  15. 
'  Lesser  tone  20  to  18. 

*  Greater  tone  twice,  9  to  8, 18  to  16. 

'  Semiditone  twice,  18  to  15,  24  to  20. 
'  Ditone  twice,  15  to  12,  20  to  16. 

*  Diatessaron  five  times,  8  to  6,  12  to  9,  16  to  12, 

*  20  to  15,  24  to  18. 

'  Diapente  five  times,  6  to  4,  9  to  6, 12  to  8, 18  to 

*  12,  24  to  16. 

'  Lesser  hexachord  twice,  24  to  15. 

*  Greater  hexachord  twice,  15  to  9,  20  to  12. 

<  Diapason  five  times,  8  to  4,  12  to  6,  16  to  8,  18 

*  to  9,  24  to  12. 

'  Some  intervals  repeated  with  (he  diapason. 
"^Lesser  tone  20  to  9. 
Greater  tone  twice  9  to  4,  18  to  8. 
Ditone  twice,  20  to  8,  15  to  6. 
Diatessaron  twice,  16  to  6,  24  to  9. 
Diapente  thrice,  12  to  4>  18  to  6,  24  to  8. 
^Greater  hexachord  20  to  6. 
'  Disdiapason  twice,  16  to  4,  24  to  6. 
'  Some  intervals  repeated  with  a  disdiapason. 
I  Greater  tone  18  to  4, 
'  Disdiapason  with  the  <  Ditone  20  to  4. 
(  Diapente  24  to  4. 
Upon  this  improvement  of  the  Helicon  of  Ptolemy 
Salinas  himself  remarks  in  the  words  following  : — 

'  I  thought  proper  thus  minutely  to  explain  all  the 
'parts  of  this  instrument  because  of  its  great  and 
'wonderful  excellence.  But  what  I  thmk  seems 
'  most  worthy  of  admiration  in  it  is,  that  it  consists 
'  in  sextuple  proportion,  wherein  are  contained  all  the 
'  consonants  and  dissonants.  And  hereby  the  won- 
'  derful  virtue  of  the  senary  number  appears,  since  not 

*  only  six  simple  consonants  are  found  in  the  six  first 
'  numbers,  and  in  the  six  first  simple  proportions,  and 
'  also  in  the  six  first  which  successively  arise  by  mul- 

*  tiplication  (so  that  we  cannot  either  in  the  one  or  the 
'  oilier  proceed  farther  to  any  other  consonants  or  har- 

*  monical  intervals)  but  also  you  may  find  consonants 
'  and  dissonants  constituted  in  all  the  six  kinds  of  pro- 

*  portion,  that  is  to  say,  in  one  of  equality,  and  five  of 
'  inequality,  if  you  are  minded  to  investigate  their 

*  lawful  proportions  in  numbers.'  * 

•  The  inTMtigatloii  of  so  grwt  a  number  of  consonant  and  dissonant 
Interrals  as  are  above  given  by  means  of  so  simple  an  instrument  or 
diagram  as  this  of  Salinas,  is  a  very  deliglitfiil  specnlacloo.  Bnt  it  has 
li^dly  been  disoovared  that  ttom  the  funoas  theorem  of  Pytliaforas,  con- 
..     ..    .^    .-.^,* ...  _  ...^    -_  . .   ^  ^^ "d.theconso 


tained  in  the  47th  Proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid, ' 
and  dissonances  may  with  no  less  a  degree  of  certain^  be  demonstrated 
tlian  br  the  above  method  of  Salinas.  The  author  of  this  discovery  was 
Mr.  John  Harlngton,  of  the  well-known  fsmily  of  that  name,  near  Bath. 
This  gentleman  made  the  important  discovery  above-mentioned,  and  in 
the  year  1693  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Newton,  afterwards  Sir  Isaac,  in  a 
letter,  which,  with  the  answer,  are  here  inserted  f^om  a  miscellany 
entitled  Nnga  Antique,  published  in  1769  :— 

'  Sir, — At  your  request  I  have  sent  you  my  scheme  of  the  harmonic 
'ratioe  adapted  to  the  Pythagorean  proposition,  which  seems  better  to 

*  express  the  modem  improvements,  as  the  andents  were  not  acquainted 
*with  the  sesquialteral  divisions,  which  appears  strange.     Ptolemy's 

*  Helioon  does  not  express  these  intervals,  so  essential  in  the  modem 

*  system,  nor  does  the  scheme  of  fSour  triangles  or  three  express  so  clearly 

*  as  the  souares  of  this  proposition.  What  I  was  mentioning  concerning 
'  the  similitude  of  ratios  as  constituted  In  the  sacred  arohiteoture,  was 
'  my  amusement  at  my  leisure  hours,  but  am  not  master  enough  to  say 
'  mudi  on  these  curious  subjects.    The  given  ratios  In  the  dimensions  of 


In  his  demonstration  that  the  ratio  of  a  comma  is 
81  to  80,  and  that  it  is  the  difference  between  the  tone 
major  and  tone  minor,  he  says  that  the  comma  is  the 

*Noah'sark,  befaig  900,  50,  and  SO,  do  certainly  IkU  fai  wHh  what  I  ob- 
'  served  \  the  reduction  to  their  lowest  terms  comes  out  6  to  1,  which 
'produces  the  Quadruple  sesquialteral  ratio,  and  6  to  S  is  the  inverse  of 
*6  to  5,  whieh  li  one  of  the  ratios  resulting  ftom  the  diviston  ef  the  sea. 

*  qnialteral  ratio ;  the  extremes  are  as  10  to  1.  which  produce  by  reductioii 

*  5  to  4,  the  other  ratio  produced  by  the  division  of  the  sesquialteral  ratio. 

*  Thus  are  produced  the  fbnr  prime  harmonlcal  ratloa,  exduatve  ef  the 
<  diapason  or  duple  ratio.  I  have  coqjectured  that  the  other  most  general 
'  established  aroniteetural  ratios  owe  thefar  beauty  to  thdr  approximatkm 
'  to  the  harmonic  ratios,  and  that  the  several  ftnrms  of  members  are  more 
*or  less  agreeable  to  the  eye,  as  they  suggest  the  ideas  of  figures  com- 
'  posed  of  such  ratios.  I  trsmble  to  suggest  my  crude  notions  to  your 
'judgment,  but  have  the  sanction  of  your  own  desire  and  kind  promise 

*  of  assistance  to  rectlfV  my  errors.  I  am  sensible  these  matters  have 
*been  touched  upon  before,  but  my  attempts  were  to  reduce  matlcn  to 
'  some  fturther  certainty  as  to  the  simplicity  and  origin  of  the  pleasures 

*  aftcting  our  dlflRnent  senses,  and  try  by  comparison  of  those  pleasurea 

*  which  aflbct  one  sense,  tnm  objects  whose  principles  are  known,  as  the 
'  l^os  of  sound,  if  other  ailbctions  agreeable  to  other  of  our  senses  were 
'  owing  to  similar  causes.  Too  win  pardon  my  presumption,  as  I  am 
'  sensible  neither  my  years  nor  my  leaming  permit  me  to  spetsk  with 
'propriety  herein,  but  as  you  signified  your  pleasure  of  knowhiff  what 
'  I  was  about,  have  thus  ventured  to  communicate  my  undigested  aenti* 
'  ments,  and  am.  Sir,  Tour  obedient  servant, 

'  Wadham^college,  May  22, 169t.  Johv  Haeiiiotov.' 


DEMONSTRATION. 

KUicc  :  KLKCB  is  25  :  24 1?  2d  ba  :  cm  =  7  :  10  b  5th 

CKL :  IBOH  Bt  15  :  16  i?  2d  a  :  ad  =  4  :  6  5th 

CB  :  OK  »  9  :  10  (  2d  cb  :  cmb  =i  9  :  14  j(  5th 

Be:BC->8:9Jt2d  c  :  bo  =  5  :  8  t76th 

■A:Bei-7:8  PI?  8d  A:csS:5J(6th 

A]>:AB-6:7^^2d  boh  :  ab=.  12  :  7  1?i?7th 

c:AD«5:6b8d  ab  :  B  =  7:4j)j(6th 

B :  c  ->  4 : 5  j(  8d  ca  :  seiB  =  9 :  16  b  701 

BA:OBi-7:9i>4th  c:OB  =  5:9b7th 

A :  B  —  1 : 4  4th  B« :  oml  =  8  :  15  j(  7th 

0:BA-5:7jf4th  cmlx  ^  .  cmlkc  =  48 :  25  }(}(  7tk 

The  above  demonstration  is  given  in  the  author's  own  figures  and 
characters,  but  it  seems  in  some  instances  to  be  rather  inaccurately  ex- 
pressed ;  and  perhaps  it  had  been  better  if  he  had  spoken  thus ;  25  to  24 
semitone  minus,  10  to  15  semitone  mi^us,  10  to  9  tone  minor,  8  to  9  tone 
major,  6  to  5  third  minor,  16  to  9  seventh  mhlma,  9  to  5  seventh  minor, 
15  to  8  seventh  mi^r,  48  to  25  greatest,  or  shaip  sharp  seventlL 

The  following  is  the  answer  to  Mr.  Harlngton's  letter : 

'  Sir,— By  the  hands  ef  your  fiiiend,  Mr.  Consel,  I  was  fisvumed  with 
'  your  demonstration  of  the  liarmonic  ratios  fh>m  the  ordinances  of  the 
'47th  of  Euclid.  I  think  it  very  explicit,  and  more  perfcet  than  Uie 
'  HeUcon  ef  Ptolemy,  as  given  by  the  learned  Dr.  Wallis.  Tour  ofaaer- 
'  vations  here<m  are  very  Just,  and  afibrd  me  some  hints,  whidi  when 
'  time  allows  I  would  pursue,  and  gladly  assist  you  with  any  thtog  I  can 
'to  encourage  your  curiositv  and  labours  in  these  matters.  Iseeyonbava 
'  reduced  tnm  this  wonderrol  proposition  the  Inharmonics,  as  well  as  the 
'  coinddenoes  of  agreement,  all  resulting  fhmi  the  given  lines  S,  4,  and  5. 
'  Tou  observe  that  the  multiples  hereof  Airaish  those  ratios  that  afford 
'  pleasure  to  the  eye  in  architectural  designs.  I  have  in  fbrmer  comlder 
'  altons  examined  these  things,  and  wish  my  other  employmenta  would 
'permit  my  further  noticing  thereon,  as  it  deserves  much  our  strict 

scmtiny,  and  tends  to  exemplify  the  simplicity  in  all  the  works  of  the 
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least  of  all  the  sensible  intervals,  and  that  he  had 
experienced  it  to  be  so  by  his  ear,  in  an  instmment 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  made  at  Rome,  in  which 
both  tones  are  heard,  and  their  difference  was  plainly 
to  be  perceived,  and  he  infers  from  a  passage  in  Pto- 
lemy, where  he  makes  it  indifferent  whether  the  ses- 
quioctave  or  sesqninonal  tone  have  the  acute  place  in 
die  diatonic  tetrachord,  that  the  ear  of  Ptolemy  was 
not  nice  enough  to  discern  the  difference  between  the 
greater  and  lesser  tone. 

Salinas  observes,  that  besides  the  two  semitones,  the 
greater  and  lesser,  into  which  the  tone  is  divided,  and 
which  is  the  difference  whereby  the  ditone  exceeds  the 
semiditone,  there  is  a  necessity  for  inserting  into  mu- 
sical instruments,  more  especially  the  organ,  another 
interval  called  the  Diesis,*  because  without  it  there 
can  be  no  modulating  in  that  kind  of  music  called  by 
the  Symphonetffi,  Musica  ficta,t  in  which  there  is 
occasion  to  make  use  of  three  diversities  of  b  soft ; 
nor  ought  this,  he  says,  to  be  deemed  a  new  invention, 
for,  which  is  curious  and  worthy  of  observation,  he 

*  Creator ;  however,  I  shall  not  cease  to  give  my  thoughts  towards  this 

*  subject  at  my  leisure.  I  bm  you  to  pursue  these  ingenious  speculations, 
'  as  your  genius  seems  to  indine  you  to  mathematical  researches.    You 

*  remark  that  the  ideas  of  beauty  in  surveying  objects  arises  from  their 

*  respective  approximations  to  the  simple  constructions,  and  that  the 
'  plMsure  is  more  or  less  as  the  ^>proaches  are  nearer  to  the  harmonic 
'  ratios.  I  believe  you  are  right ;  portions  of  circles  are  more  or  less 
'  agreeable  as  the  segments  give  the  idea  of  the  perfect  figure  from  whence 

*  they  are  derived.  Your  examhiations  of  the  sides  of  polygons  with 
'rectangles  certainly  quadrate  with  the  harmonic  ratios ;  I  doubt  some 
*of  them  do  not,  but  then  they  are  not  such  as  give  pleasure  in  the 

*  formation  or  use.  These  matters  you  must  excuse  my  being  exact  in 
'  during  your  enquiries,  till  more  leisure  gives  me  room  to  say  with 
'  more  certainty  hereon.  I  presume  you  have  consulted  Kepler,  Mersenne, 

*  and  other  writers  on  the  construction  of  figures.    What  you  observe  of 

*  the  ancients  not  being  aoquainted  with  a  division  of  the  sesquialteral 

*  ratio  is  very  right ;  it  is  very  strange  that  geniuses  of  their  great  talents, 
'  especially  in  such  mathematical  considerations,  should  not  consider  that 
'  although  the  ratio  of  3  to  2  was  not  divisible  under  that  very  denomi. 
'  nation,  yet  its  duple  members  6  to  4  easily  pointed  out  the  ditone  4  to  5, 

*  and  the  minor  tierce  6  to  5,  which  are  the  chief  perfioetions  of  the  diatonic 

*  system,  and  without  which  the  ancient  system  was  doubtless  very  im- 

*  perfect.  It  appears  strange  that  those  whose  nice  scrutinies  carried 
'  them  so  fki  as  to  produce  the  small  limmas,  should  not  have  been  more 

*  particular  in  examining  the  greater  intervals,  as  they  now  appear  so 

*  serviceable  when  thus  divided.  In  fine,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  some 
'general  laws  of  the  Creator  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  agreeable  or 

*  unpleasing  affections  of  all  our  senses ;  at  least  the  supposition  does  not 
'  derogate  from  the  wisdom  or  power  of  God,  and  seems  highly  consonant 
'  to  the  simplicity  of  the  macrocosm  in  general.  Whatever  else  your  in- 
'  genious  inquiries  may  produce  I  shaU  attentively  consider,  but  have 
'  such  mattera  on  my  mind  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  more  satlsfiu^ion 
'  at  this  time :  however,  I  beg  your  modesty  will  not  be  a  means  of  pre- 

*  venting  my  hearing  from  you  as  you  proceed  in  these  curious  researches, 
'  and  be  assured  of  the  best  servioes  in  the  power  of 


*  May  90,  169S. 


spowei 

Your  humble  servant, 

'  Is.  Nbwtom.' 


*  The  author  observes  that  the  ancients  vave  a  diesto  to  eaoh  of  the 
three  genera,  that  is  to  say,  thev  called  the  least  interval  in  each  by  that 
name.  In  short,  the  word  diesis  signifies  properly  a  particle,  and  Macro- 
bios  uses  it  in  that  sense,  and  so  explains  it ;  but  the  diesis  which  Salinus 
is  here  for  introducing,  is  that  interval  whereby  the  lesser  semitone  is 
exceeded  by  the  greater,  and  is  in  the  ratio  of  128  to  125. 

t  Musica  ficta,  in  English  feigned  music,  is  by  Andreas  Omithopaivus 
thus  defined :  *  Musica  acta  is  that  which  the  Greeks  called  Synemmenon, 
'  a  song  made  beyond  the  regular  compass  of  the  scale ;  or  It  is  a  song 
*  full  of  conjunctions.'  He  means  to  say  it  is  that  kind  of  Cantus  in 
which  the  tetrachord  synemmenon  is  used,  and  which  has  for  its  final 
note  or  key  some  chord  not  included  in  the  ordinary  scale,  as  B  t?  or  £i^. 
See  a  type  of  it  in  the  account  herein-befbre  given  of  Omithoporcus, 
book  Vin.  chap.  Ixvill.  pag.  808. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  at  the  time  when  Omlthopareus  wrote,  that 
practice  of  dlskicating  the  mz,  which  feigned  music  implies,  was  carried 
no  farther  than  was  necessary  to  constitute  the  keys  B^and  £p,  each 
with  the  m^Jor  third.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  made 
use  of  by  Clemens  non  P^w,  who  lived  about  the  year  1660 ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  that  great  variety  of  keys  which  is  created  by 
the  multiplication  botti  of  the  acute  and  grave  signatures,  except  in  the 
above  instances,  is  a  modern  refinement  Compositions  in  these  keys, 
for  example,  D  with  a  mqjor  third,  A  with  a  major  third,  B  with  a  major 
third,  F^  with  a  minor  third,  F  with  a  minor  third,  and  Bnatural  with  a 
mmor  third,  are  not  to  be  traced  much  hackwarder  than  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  probably  owe  their  introduction  to  the  improve- 
ments  in  the  practice  of  the  violin ;  else  had  they  probably  been  included 
in  the  definition  of  Musioa  Acta  by  Omithoparcus. 


relates  that  the  Italians  have  in  their  organs  two  dieses 
in  every  diapason,  the  one  between  a,  diatonic,  and  g, 
chromatic,  and  another  between  d,  diatonic,  and  c, 
chromatic  ;(  and  that  on  many  such  organs  as  these 
he  had  often  played,  particularly  on  a  very  famous 
one  at  Florence,  in  ^e  monastery  of  the  Dominicans, 
called  Santa  Maria  Novella. 

In  the  subsequent  chapters  of  this  second  book  are 
a  great  number  of  scales  and  diagrams,  contrived  with 
wonderful  ingenuity  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  seve- 
ral subjects  treated  of  in  the  book. 

In  the  third  book  he  treats  of  the  genera  of  the 
ancients,  and  that  with  so  much  learning  and  sagacity, 
that,  as  has  already  been  noted.  Dr.  Pepusch  scrupled 
not  to  declare  to  the  world  that  the  true  enarmonic, 
the  most  intricate  of  the  three,  and  which  has  been 
for  many  ages  past  supposed  to  be  lost,  is  in  this  work 
of  his  accurately  determined. 

From  his  representation  of  the  ancient  genera,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  enarmonic,  the  chromatic,  and  even 
some  species  of  the  diatonic,  it  most  evidently  appears 
that  they  consisted  in  certain  divisions  of  the  tetra- 
chord, to  which  we  at  this  day  are  strangers ;  and  it 
may  farther  be  said  that  the  intervals  which  divide 
both  the  chromatic  and  the  enharmonic  tetrachord, 
however  rational  they  may  be  made  to  appear  by  an 
harmonical  or  numerical  process  of  calculation,  are  to 
a  modem  ear  so  abhorrent  as  not  to  be  borne  without 
pain  and  aversion. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  some  preceding  pages 
of  this  work  touching  the  genera  and  their  species, 
and  from  the  testimony  of  some  even  of  the  Greek 
harmonicians  herein-before  adduced,  it  is  dear  beyond 
a  doubt  that  both  the  enarmonic  and  chromatic  genera 
are  as  it  were  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind  laid 
aside.  It  would  therefore  be  to  little  purpose  to 
follow  Salinas  through  that  labyrinth  of  reasoning 
by  which  he  attempts  to  explain  them ;  sueh  as  are 
desirous  of  full  information  in  this  respect  must  be 
referred  to  his  own  work.  In  order,  however,  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  others,  and  to  display  the 
depth  of  knowledge  with  which  this  author  inves- 
tigates the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  genera,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  here  to  subjoin  the  following  extracts,  which 
contain  the  substance  of  his  arguments  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  curious  subject 

A  Genus  in  music,  according  to  this  author,  is  a 
certain  habitude  or  relation  which  the  sounds  that  com- 
pose the  diatessaron  have  to  each  other  in  modulation. 

Having  thus  defined  the  term  Genus,  in  the  doing 
whereof  he  has  apparently  taken  Ptolemy  for  his 
guide,  he  thus  farther  proceeds  to  deliver  his  sen- 
timents of  the  genera  at  large : — 

'  The  ancients  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
'  the  genera  were  determined  rather  by  the  division 

*  of  the  diatessaron,  that  being  the  least,  than  of  any 

*  other  system  or  consonance  ;  and  this  was  not  the 
'  sentiment  of  the  Pythagoreans  only,  who  held  that 
'  there  could  be  no  consonance  of  a  less  measure  than 

}  The  passage  in  Salinas  is  as  above,  but  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  the 
letter  c  is  misprinted,  and  should  have  been  e ;  and  if  so,  this  improve- 
ment of  the  organ  by  the  Italians  corresponds  exactly  with  what  is  to  be 
observed  in  some  organs  in  this  country,  that  in  the  Temple  church  in 
particular,  wherein  are  several  keys  for  g^  and  at?,  and  for  djf  and  e(^ 
fl-om  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  the  range. 
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two  tones,  but  abo  of  AristoxeniiB  himself,  who, 
though  he  taught  that  the  differences  of  the  intervals 
were  not  commensurable  by  numbers  and  their  pro- 
portions, but  that  the  senses  were  the  proper  judges 
thereof,  asserts  in  the  first  book  of  his  Elements  of 
Harmony,  that  no  ioonsonance  can  be  found  of  a  less 
content  than  that  between  the  unison  and  its  fourth; 
a  position  which,  however,  we  have  shown  not  to  be 
strictly  true,  whether  we  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
our  senses  or  our  reason.  Not  to  enter  into  too  scru- 
pulous a  discussion  of  this  matter,  let  it  suffice  to  say, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  genera,  all  the 
ancients  to  a  man  have  supposed  a  division  of  the 
diatessaron  into  four  sounds  or  three  intervals,  from 
which  method  of  division  are  constituted  the  three 
genera :  the  difference  between  each  of  these  is  gene- 
rally denoted  by  the  epithets  rarum,  rare  or  thin ; 
spissum,  thick  or  dose  set;  and  spississimum,  thickest 
or  closest  set,  according  to  the  quantities  of  those 
lesser  intervals  by  which  they  were  severally  di- 
vided :  the  primitive  terms  of  distinction  for  the 
genera  were  those  of  Diatonica,  Chroma,  and  Har- 
monia,  though  the  writers  of  later  times  use  those 
of  Diatonicum,  Chromaticum,  and  Enarmonium. 
The  diatonicum  was  said  to  be  rare  because  it  pro- 
ceeds by  a  tone,  tone  and  semitone,  which  are  the 
greatest  and  most  rare  of  the  lesser  intervals  :  and 
Ptolemy  asserts  that  this  genus  was  called  the  Dia- 
tonum  because  it  abounded  in  tones.  The  Chro- 
maticum was  that  which  proceeded  by  a  trihemitone, 
a  semitone  and  semitone ;  and  because  the  semitones 
are  thicker  or  closer  than  the  tones,  this  genus  was  said 
to  be  thicker  and  softer  than  the  diatonum.  The  word 
Chroma,  which  in  Greek  signifies  colour,  was  applied 
to  it,  as  Boetius  writes,  as  being  expressive  of  its 
variation  from  the  diatonum,  or,  as  the  Greeks  say, 
because  that  as  colour  is  intermediate  between  white 
and  black,  so  also  does  the  chromatic  genus  observe 
the  medium  between  the  rareness  of  the  diatonum 
and  the  thickness  of  the  harmonia.  The  Harmonia 
or  Enarmonium  proceeded  by  a  ditone,  a  diesis,  and 
diesis  towards  the  grave,  and  because  the  dieses  are 
thicker  than  the  semitones,  this  genus,  which  is  the 
thickest  of  the  three,  was  termed  the  Enarmonium, 
as  being  the  best  coadapted,  and  the  most  absolute  of 
them  aU.* 

'  Nor  did  the  ancients  proceed  any  ferther  in  the 
constitution  of  the  genera  than  is  above  related, 
because  in  it  no  harmonical  interval  less  than  that 
of  a  diesis  is  discoverable  except  the  comma,  which 
is  common  to  all  the  three ;  and  though  they  may 
all  seem  to  agree  in  dividing  the  diatessaron  into 
three  intervals  in  every  genus,  yet  is  there  not  one 
of  those  who  have  written  on  this  subject  that  does 
not  differ  from  the  rest  in  determining  the  pro- 
portions of  the  several  intervals  that  constitute  it ; 
for  Pythagoras,  Archytas,  Philolaus,  Eratosthenes, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  the  writers  on  this  branch  of  the 
science  have  assigned  to  it  different  ratios  all  equally 
repugnant  to  hannonical  truth.  Those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  more  particular  information,  may  consult 
Boetius,  book  III.  chap.  v. ;  and  Ptolemy,  book  II. 

•  Lib.  ni.  cap.  I.  pag.  101. 


'towards  the  end.     The  most  celebrated  mode  ot 

*  generical  division  was  undoubtedly  that  of  Pytha* 
'  goras,  which  constituted  the  diatonic  diatessaron  of 
'  two  tones,  both  in  a  sesquioctave  ratio,  and  that  in- 
'terval  wlidch  was  wanting  to  complete  it,  but  this 
'  we  have  nevertheless  shewn  to  be  erroneous  in  the 
'  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  this  work, 
'where  we  have  treated  of  the  ditone  and  greater 
'semitone,  seeing  that  both  the  ditone  and  lesser 
'  semitone  or  limma  are  both  abhorrent  to  harmony 
'as  is  demonstrated  by  Ptolemy,  and  appears  from 
'  reason  itself.  The  division  of  Aristoxenus  was  es- 
'  teemed  the  next  after  this  of  Pythagoras,  to  which  it 
'  was  contrary  in  almost  every  thing,  for  Aristoxenut 
'  thought  it  agreeable  in  the  (Hatonic  genus  to  proceed 
'  not  only  by  equal  tones,  but  also  in  the  chromatic 
'  to  proceed  by  two  equal  semitones,  and  in  the  enar- 
'  monic  by  two  equal  dieses.  A  third  division,  that 
'  of  Didymus  and  Ptolemy,  made  neither  the  tones 
'  nor  semitones  equal,  but  constituted  a  greater  and 
'  lesser  of  eacLf 

*  The  genera  can  neither  be  more  nor  fewer  than 

*  three,  because  that  is  the  number  of  the  lesser  inter- 
'  vals  whereby  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other. 
'  In  the  diatonic  the  least  interval  is  the  greater 
'  semitone  ;  in  the  chromatic  the  lesser :  and  in  the 
'  enarmonic  the  diesis ;  and  as  the  diesis  is  the  least 
'  of  all  the  intervals  that  can  vary  the  genus,  it 
'  follows  that  the  enarmonic  must  be  the  thickest  of 
'  them  all ;  and  the  reason  why  the  diatessaron  was 
'  chosen  as  the  fittest  of  the  consonances  to  adjust  the 
'  several  genera  by,  was  not  because,  as  the  ancients 
'  assert,  it  was  the  smallest  of  the  consonances,  for 
'  that  it  certainly  is  not,  but  because  all  those  inter- 
'  vals  which  arise  from  the  first  division  of  the  lowest 
'consonances,  were  found  once  in  the  diatessaron, 
'such  as  the  greater  tone,  the  lesser  tone,  and  the 
'greater  semitone;  for  the  greater  and  lesser  tone 
'  arise  from  the  first  division  of  the  ditone,  and  the 
'greater  tone  and  lesser  semitone  from  the  first 
'  division  of  the  semiditone ;  but  if  these  were  re- 
'spectively  added,  the  one  to  the  former  and  the 
'  other  to  the  latter,  the  complement  would  be  a  dia- 
'  tessaron  consisting  of  three  intervals  and  four  sounds, 
'  wherefore  the  constitution  of  the  genera  is  not  to  be 
'found  in  any  of  those  less  systems  than  the  dia- 
'  tessaron ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  greater  consonants, 
'  such  as  the  diapente  and  diapason,  we  meet  with 
'  a  repetition  of  these  three  several  intervals,  for  in 
'  the  diapente  the  greater  tone  is  found  twice,  and  in 
'the  diapason  three  times,  and  the  lesser  tone  and 
'  greater  semitone  are  found  twice  in  the  diapason.' { 

Although  Salinas  has  laboured  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  spissum  and  non  spissum, 
which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  and  which  are  used  to  express  a  distinguish- 
ing property  of  the  genera,  he  professes  to  use  the 
epithet  spissum  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which 
it  was  accepted  by  them :  they  called  that  constitution 
spissum,  or  thick,  where  the  acutest  interval  was 
greater  than  the  other  two,  as  in  the  chromatic  and 
enarmonic;  and  they  called  that  non  spissum,  in 
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which  the  two  grave  ones  taken  together  were 
greater  than  the  acute,  as  in  the  diatonic.  '  Bat  we, 
says  this  anthor, '  maintain  that  genus  not  to  be  thick 

*  wherein  the  consonants  are  found  intermediated 
'  with  thinner  and  fewer  intervals,  of  which  sort  is 
'the  diatonum,  in  which  the  consonants  are  inter- 
'  sected  by  tones  and  a  greater  semitone,  which  are 

*  the  thinnest  of  all  the  lesser  intervals :  the  diatessaron, 
'  for  example,  is  divided  into  three  intervals ;  on  the 
'  contrary,  we  say  that  that  genus  is  thick  in  which 
'all  the  consonants  are  intersected  by  thicker  and 
'  more  close  intervals ;  such  is  the  chromatic,  which 
'  proceeds  by  a  greater  and  lesser  semitone,  which 
'  are  thicker  intervals  than  tones,  and  in  the  com- 
'  position  of  a  perfect  instrument  divides  the  dia- 
'tessaron  into  six  intervals  and  seven  sounds,  but 
'according  to  tliat  which  we  use,  the  division  is 
'  into  five  intervals  and  six  sounds,  for  the  trihemi- 
'  tone  is  not,  as  the  ancients  would  have  it,  an  inter- 
'  val  of  this  genus,  seeing  it  is  truly  a  consonant,  and 
'  consonants  are  not  the  intervals  of  any  genus.* 
'  But  the  thickest  of  the  genera  is  the  enarmonic, 
'  because  it  proceeds  by  lesser  semitones  and  dieses, 
'  which  are  indivisible  intervals ;  nor  can  the  ditone 
'  be  said  to  be  an  interval  of  this  genus,  although  as 
'  well  the  ancient  writers  as  those  of  later  times  assert 
'  it  to  be  so,  because  it  is  a  true  and  perfect  consonant, 
'  and,  like  all  the  rest,  requires  to  be  filled  up,  where- 
'  fore  in  this  genus  the  diatessaron  will  have  nine  in- 
'  tervals  and  ten  sounds. 

'  The  constitution  of  all  the  genera  is  not  to  be 
'  sought  for  in  the  division  of  ^e  diatessaron,  it  is 
'  only  in  the  diatonic  that  this  method  is  to  be  taken, 
'  for  the  intervals  by  which  it  proceeds  are  not  to  be 
'  found  in  any  lesser  consonant  But  to  discover  the 
'constitution  of  the  chromatic,  we  assert  that  the 
division  of  the  greater  tone  is  sufficient,  because  all 
'  the  intervals  by  which  this  genus  proceeds  are  to  be 
'  found  once  therein.  For  the  consideration  of  the 
'  enarmonic  genus  the  greater  semitone  is  sufficient, 
'  for  in  that  are  all  the  intervals  to  be  found  through 
'  which  this  genus  proceeds ;  all  this  is  the  effect  of 
'the  great  and  wonderful  constitution  of  the  har- 
'  monical  ratio.  The  diatessaron  seems  to  have  been 
'  assumed  for  displa3nng  the  diatonic  genus,  because 
'  it  is  the  excess  of  the  diapason  above  the  diapente  : 
'  the  tone  by  which  we  explain  the  chromatic  is  the 
'  excess  of  the  diapente  above  the  diatessaron ;  and 
'  the  greater  semitone  by  which  we  declare  the  enar- 
'monic  is  the  excess  of  the  diatessaron  above  the 
'  ditone.  Moreover  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  the 
'  three  genera  stand  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of 
'good,  better,  and  best;  for  as  good  can  exist  by 
itself,  but  better  cannot  be  without  good,  so  may 
the  diatonic  exist  alone,  aM  become  the  foundation 
of  the  others,  as  is  seen  in  the  Cythara,  wherein  are 
no  semitones  but  the  greater,  in  which  this  genus 
'  abounds,  for  the  lesser  semitones  are  proper  to  the 
'  chromatic. 

•  Here  Salinas  oauttons  hit  reader  not  to  be  dltturbed  that  the  Diatet- 
•aron,  which  taket  its  name  from  the  number  four,  and  Is  therefore 
understood  to  eonsivt  of  so  many  sounds,  should  here  be  said  to  contain 
six  internals  and  seven  sounds,  for  that  circumstance,  he  says,  is  peculiar 
to  the  diatonic. 


'  But  although  the  diatonic  be  the  most  natural, 
'  yet,  as  Boetius  says,  it  is  the  hardest  of  the  three, 
'and  to  soften  or  abate  of  this  hardness  was  the 
'chromatic  invented,  and  yet  the  chromatic  could 
'  not  have  existed  without  the  diatonic,  it  being 
'  nothing  else  than  the  diatonic  thickened ;  and  such 
'  does  that  constitution  appear  to  be  which  we  find 
'  in  those  instruments  that  are  struck  with  black  and 
'  white  plectra.  As  to  the  enarmonic,  it  is  clear  that 
'  it  cannot  subsist  by  itself,  and  being  a  compound  of 
'the  other  two,  it  is  the  thickest,  best  compacted, 
'  and  most  perfect ;  and  no  one  can  believe  that  any 
'  modulation  could  be  made  in  either  the  chromatic 
'  or  enarmonic  separated  from  the  diatonic,  seeing  it 
'is  impossible  to  proceed  without  it  through  the 
'chromatic  or  enarmonic  intervals,  and  this  is  not 
'  only  shown  by  Ptolemy,  but  it  is  evident  both  to 
'  sense  and  reason.'  f 

The  notion  which  Salinas  entertained  of  the  genera 
was  that  the  chromatic  was  the  diatonic  inspissated ; 
and  that  the  enarmonic  was  the  chromatic  inspissated, 
and  in  all  Mb  reasoning  about  them  he  supposes  a 
necessity  in  nature  for  filling  up  those  spaces  or 
chasms,  as  he  affects  to  consider  them,  which  the 
difference  between  the  greater  and  lesser  intervals  in 
the  diatonic  tetrachord  seems  to  imply. 

Cf  the  several  species  of  the  diatonic,  Salinas 
scruples  not  to  prefer  the  syntonous  or  intense  of 
Ptolemy,  and  says  that  if  Plato  had  been  sensible  of 
its  excellence,  he  would  not  have  been  so  tormented 
as  he  was,  at  finding  that  the  Pythagorean  limma  256 
to  243  was  not  superparticular,  and  therefore  not 
in  truth  a  proportion,  but  rather,  as  he  is  forced  to 
term  it,  a  portion,  i.  0.  a  particle  or  fraction.;^ 

CHAP.  LXXXVIL 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  third  book  Salinas  shews 
the  method  of  constructing  the  type  of  the  diatonic, 
which  he  does  by  such  a  divbion  of  the  monochord 
as  gives  d  d  in  the  ratio  of  each  to  the  other  of  81  to 
80,  making  thereby  the  one  a  tone  minor,  and  the 
other  a  tone  major  above  c ;  the  former  of  these  he 
calls  d  inferior,  and  the  latter  d  superior,  this  dis- 
tinction he  observes  in  the  succeeding  types  of  the 
chromatic  and  enarmonic ;  that  of  the  du^nic  is  as 
follows : — 
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Of  the  Chromatic  he  says,  chap,  vi.,  that  it  arose 
from  that  division  of  the  tone  which  was  invented  to 
soften  the  harshness  of  the  tritonus  between  F  and  \j ; 
and  in  chap.  vii.  he  directs,  by  the  division  of  the 
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t  lib.  III.  cap.  ilL  pag.  107. 
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monoohordy  the  construction  of  the  type  of  the  chro- 
matic genus. 

As  in  the  diatonic  division  he  gives  d  inferior  and 
d  superior,  so  in  ihis  of  the  chromatic  does  he  give 
Fjt  mferior,  and  F^  superior,  and  also  b  inferior  and 


b  superior,  besides  G|f ,  cj^,  and  eb>  distinguished  by 
the  short  or  different  coloured  plectra  on  the  organ, 
harpsichord,  and  other  instruments  of  the  like  kind. 

The  following  is  the  type  of  the  chromatic  genus 
according  to  this  author : — 
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In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  same  book  Salinas  re- 
marks that  the  characteristic  of  the  chromatic  is  its 
least  interval,  which  is  a  lesser  semitone,  and  is  there- 
fore called  the  chromatic  diesis,  and  is  the  difference 
whereby  the  lesser  tone  exceeds  the  greater  semitone. 
The  type  above  given  is  exhibited  in  the  seventh 
chapter,  with  this  remark,  that  in  it  the  lesser  semi- 


tone or  chromatic  diesis  is  found  five  times,  that  is  to 
say,  between  P  and  Fjf  inferior,  G  and  Gjf ,  b  supe- 
rior and  Yi,  eft  and  c,  and  eb  and  e. 

In  the  same  chapter  he  treats  of  the  Enarmonio 
genus,  which  he  says  is  the  most  perfect  of  all,  as 
containins:  in  it  the  other  two ;  the  following  is  the 
type  of  the  enarmonic  as  given  by  him  : 
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Upon  which  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  true 
enarmonic  intervals  are  distinguished  from  the  dia« 
tonic  by  a  point  placed  over  them. 

As  he  had  noted  the  chromatic  by  its  diesis,  which 
is  the  interval  of  a  lesser  semitone,  so  has  he  re- 
marked that  the  characteristic  of  the  enarmonic  is 
the  enarmonic  diesis,  which  arises  from  a  division  of 
the  greater  semitone  into  a  lesser  semitone  and  a 
diesis,  thus : — 


GREATER  SEMITONE. 


Chromatic  Diesis.    |    Enarmonic  Diesis. 
120  125  128 

Which  lesser  semitone,  by  the  way,  is  no  other  than 
the  chromatic  diesis,  and  in  its  lowest  numbers  is  25 
to  24.  As  to  the  enarmonic  diesis,  its  ratio  is  above 
demonstrated  to  be  128  to  125,  and  it  ib  the  interval 


between  Pjjj  inferior  and  Gb  inferior,  that  is  to  say, 
between  the  numbers  51840  and  50625,  which  are  m 
the  ratio  of  128  to  125,  for  51840  contains  the  num- 
ber 405,  128  times,  and  50625  contains  the  same 
number  405,  125  times.  It  is  again  found  between 
eA  inferior  and  b  inferior,  that  is  to  say,  between  the 
numbers  41472  and  40500,  for  the  former  of  these 
contains  the  number  324, 128  times,  and  the  latter 
contains  the  same  number  125  times.  The  enkrmonic 
diesis  is  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  the  above  division 
of  the  diapason  in  three  instances,  but  the  two  above 
given  are  sufficient  to  make  it  known. 

It  was  necessary  to  be  thus  particular  in  the  re- 
presentation of  Salinas's  system  of  the  genera,  more 
especially  the  enarmonic  genus,  because  he  himself 
appears  to  be  so  confident  of  his  skill  in  this  abstruse 
part  of  the  musical  science,  that  he  scruples  not  to 
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reprehend  very  roundly  the  Greek  writers  for  mistakes 
abont  the  genera ;  and  speaking  of  his  division  of 
the  enarmonic,  he  says,  that  if  it  be  made  as  by  him 
is  directed,  nothing  in  harmonics  can  be  more  abso- 
lutely just  and  perfect.  It  is  positively  asserted  by 
Dr.  Pepusch,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  De  Moivre,  that 
Salinas  has  determined  the  enarmonic  accurately: 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  those  are  in  the 
right  who  think  so. 

The  diagrams  made  use  of  by  Salinas  to  iUnstrate 
his  doctrine  of  the  genera,  more  especially  the  types, 
as  he  caUs  them,  of  each,  are  most  astonishingly  com« 
plicated,  but  very  curious  and  satisfactory.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  on  this  part  of  hb  work,  that  he  med- 
dles not  with  the  colours  or  species  of  the  genera. 
Of  the  diatonic,  he  has  taken  the  syntonous  or  intense 
of  Ptolemy ;  and  in  his  description  of  the  chromatic, 
he  has  given  a  representation  which  coincides  with 
no  one  species  of  that  genus,  for  it  b  neither  the  soft, 
the  hemiolian,  nor  the  teniae,  but  seems  to  be  a  di* 
vbion  of  hb  own.  As  to  the  enarmonic,  it  b  well 
known  that  it  admitted  of  no  distinction  into  species. 

That  Salinas  had  any  desire  to  restore  the  ancient 
genera  b  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  great  labour  he 
has  bestowed  in  the  explanation  of  them.  He  indeed 
seems  to  have  been  very  solicitous  to  attemper  some 
of  the  harsher  intervals  in  the  diatonic  series,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  h^ve  made  an  arrangement  of  the 
white  and  black  plectra,  as  he  calls  them,  a  little 
difiering  from  the  ordinary  one;  and  says  that  he 
had  with  him  at  Salamanca  an  instrument  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  made  at  Rome,  wherein  the  tone 
between  G  and  a  b  accurately  divided.  But  the 
pains  he  has  taken  to  ascertain  the  true  division  of 
the  chromatic  and  enarmonic,  seems  to  be  resolvable 
into  that  eager  desire  of  rendering  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  intelligible,  which  he  uniformly 
manifests  in  the  course  of  hb  writings. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  world  b  in  possession  at  last 
of  the  true  enarmonic,  it  remains  to  be  considered 
whether  it  must  not  at  all  times  have  been  a  matter 
rather  of  speculation  than  practice.  Were  we  to 
think  with  the  ancients,  and  adopt  their  reasoning 
about  the  spissum  and  non  spissum,  we  should  say 
that  that  series  of  harmonical  progression  which 
admitted  of  the  smallest  intervals,  and  left  the  fewest 
chasms  in  the  system,  ap^uroached  the  nearest  to  per- 
fection; but  thb  is  a  consideration  merely  speculative, 
and  has  as  little  to  do  with  the  sense  of  hearing  as 
the  external  form  of  any  given  musical  instrument 
with  the  hearing  whereof  we  are  delighted. 

On  the  other  hand«  let  any  one  make  the  experi- 
ment, and  try  the  dOfect  of  such  intervals  as  the 
enarmonic  diesis,  as  above  ascertained,  on  his  ear, 
and  he  will  hardly  be  persuaded  that  the  genus  to 
which  it  belongs  could  ever  have  been  cordblly 
embraced  by  the  unprejudiced  part  of  mankind. 

To  favour  the  opinion  that  it  was  never  received 
into  general  practice,  we  have  the  testimony  of  some 
of  the  ancient  writers  themselves,  who  expressly  say 
thai  on  account  of  their  intricacy  both  the  chromatic 
and  enarmonic  grew  very  early  to  be  disesteemed  by 
the  public  ear,  and  gave  way  to  that  orderly  pro- 


gression the  diatonic,  which  nature  throughout  her 
works  seems  to  recognize  as  the  only  true  and  just 
succession  of  harmonical  intervab. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  subsequent  chapters  of  hb 
third  book,  Salinas  treats  of  the  temperament  of  the 
organ  and  other  instruments.  He  says  of  the  human 
voice  that  it  b  flexible,  and  being  directed  by  that 
sense  of  harmony  which  is  implanted  in  us,  it  chooses 
and  constitutes  that  which  b  perfect,  and  preserves 
the  consonants  and  the  lesser  intervab  in  their  due 
proportions,  no  impediment  intervening.  Farther  he 
says  that  it  discriminates  with  the  greatest  exactness 
between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  tone,  and  that  as 
the  melody  requires,  it  chooses  either  the  one  or  the 
other ;  but  in  the  organ  and  other  instruments  where 
the  sounds  are  fixed,  and  are  not  determined  by  the 
touch  of  the  performer,  he  says  that  the  tones  are  of 
necessity  equal,  and  that  thb  equality  is  preserved 
by  the  dbtribution  of  the  three  commas,  by  which 
the  three  greater  tones  in  the  diapason  exceed  the 
lesser  ones ;  so  that  by  thb  distribution,  the  con- 
sonants and  lesser  intervab  participate  of  that  db- 
sonance  which  in  some  part  of  the  system  or  other 
b  occasioned  by  the  comma. 

The  system  dius  attempered  b  called  by  the  ItalUns 
Systema  Participato.  It  b  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
chapter  of  thb  work,  and  b  described  by  Zarlino  in 
his  Istitutioni  Harmoniche,  part  II.  cap.  xli.  et  seq.* 
Salinas  says  he  himself  when  a  youth  at  Rome,  in- 
vented a  Systema  Participato,  in  nothing  differing 
from  that  published  by  Zarlino,  which  he  says  b  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  truth  is  but  one  and  the 
same,  and  that  it  presents  itself  to  all  who  rightly  en- 
deavour to  investigate  it.t 

The  fertility  of  Salinas's  invention  suggested  to 
him  various  other  temperaments,  which  he  has  de- 
scribed with  his  usual  accuracy.  After  stating  and 
comparing  them,  and  giving  the  preference  to  the 
first,, he  proceeds  in  chap,  xxvii.  to  show  the  bad 
constitution  of  a  certain  instrument  begun  to  be  con- 
structed in  Italy  about  forty  years  before  the  time  of 
writing  his  book,  that  b  to  say,  about  the  year  1537, 
concerning  which  he  says  that  thb  instrument  was 
called  Archicymbalam,  and  that  it  divided  each  of 
the  tones  into  five  parts,  giving  to  the  greater  semi- 
tone three,  and  to  the  lesser  two ;  he  says  that  this 
instrument  was  much  esteemed,  and  was  made  use  of 
by  some  musicians  of  great  eminence.  He  says  that 
as  the  dbpason  contains  six  tones  and  a  diesis,  it  di- 
vided the  octave  into  thirty-one  parts  -^  but  that  they 
are  dieses  he  absolutely  denies.     He  then  proceeds 

*  Bontempi  hat  giyen  a  tytUm  of  another  fonn.  which  he  oalle 
Systema  Participato,  firom  it«  comprehending  the  diatonic  and  chromatic, 
but  it  seeniB  to  be  no  other  than  that  now  in  practice,  in  which  the  dia- 
pason is  divided  into  twelve  semitones.    Vide  Bont.  Hist.  Mus.  pag.  187. 

t  De  Musica.  Ub.  III.  cap.  xiv.  Dr.  Smith  says  that  SaUnas  was  the 
first  Inventor  of  a  temperament,  and  that  both  he  and  Zarlino  laid  claim 
to  the  honour  of  the  invention,  and  had  a  dispnte  about  it.  Harmonics, 
pag.  87,  in  a  note.  But  this  Is  hardly  reconcueable  with  the  declaration 
ofSalhias  above-mentioned,  which  seems  to  imply  an  Inclination  in  him 
rather  to  waive  than  promote  a  dispute. 

J  Dr.  Pepnsch  ta  his  letter  to  Mr.  De  Molvrc,  herein  before  dted,  says 
that  this  division  of  the  ocUve  into  thirty-one  parts  was  necessarily  im- 
plied in  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients ;  and  that  though  the  instrument 
above-mentioned  was  condemned  both  by  Zarlino  and  SaUnas,  they  con- 
demned it  without  sufficient  reason,  for  that  Mr.  Hnygens  having  more 
acocurately  examined  the  matter,  found  it  to  be  the  best  temperament 
that  could  be  contrived. 
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to  pomt  oat  the  defects  of  this  instrument,  and  pro- 
nounces of  it,  that  it  was  offensive  to  his  ear,  and  was 
not  constructed  in  any  truly  harmonical  ratio.* 

In  the  twenty-eighth  and  four  subsequent  chapters 
of  his  third  book  he  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
lute,  viol,  and  organ,  and  of  certain  temperaments  the 
best  adapted  to  each.  In  the  former  he  says  that 
although  the  viol  by  name  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  yet  Oassiodorus  asserts  that  it 
is  to  be  found  described  among  their  different  kinds 
of  Cythara ;  and  he  himself  adds  that  in  the  works  of 
Bede,  an  author  sufficiently  celebrated,  it  is  expressly 
mentioned. 

The  eighth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  contains 

•  There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  bnt  that  the  Inttniment  above 
apoken  of  is  the  Archioembalo  of  Don  Nkola  Vicentino,  though  Salinas 
confesses  himself  at  a  loss  to  whom  to  ascribe  the  Invention  of  it.  Mei^ 
sennus  once  thooffht  It  was  invented  by  Fabius  Columna.  Hannonio, 
Ub.  VI.  De  Oeneiibus  et  Modis,  Prop.  xill.  From  these  two  partioulaa 
it  may  be  infbned  that  neither  Salinas  nor  he  had  ever  seen  vioentino's 
book ;  but  it  seems  that  Mersonnus  was  set  right  in  his  dlvison  by  the 
perusal  of  Salinas,  and  that  he  has  made  ample  amends  fox  his  mistake 
by  giving  the  thlrty^ne  intervals  with  their  ratios  as  hero  represented. 
As  to  the  divisbn  of  Fabius  Cdumna,  It  was  probablv  borrowed  from 
this,  but  it  was  faitothlrty>nfaie  sounds  and  thirty-eight  intervals,  and 
will  be  spoken  of  hereafter.  Vide  Mersenn.  Harm.  Univ.  Des  Genres  de 
la  Musique,  Prop.  z.  xL 
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t  To  understand  the  nature 
of  this  intervalt  it  is  necessary 
to  know  that  of  semitones  there 
are  many  kinds.  Mersennushas 
enumerated  them  in  his  Latin 
work,  liber  Y.  De  Dissonantils, 
prop.  xiiL,  but  more  particularly 
in  bis  Harmonic  universelle, 
Des  Dissonances,  prop.  iL  pag. 
1 16 :  they  appear  to  be  the  SemU 
tonium  maximum  -S^  Semito- 
nium mi^us  ^'  Semitonium 
medium  ^^,  Semitonium  Py- 
thagoricum  H^  Semitonium 
minus  -^  Semitonium  mini- 
mum -{4^  '"^  ]a*^)7i  the  Semi, 
tonium  subminimum  above 
given,  which  in  its  lowest,  or 
radical  numben,  will  be  found 
to  be  in  the  ratio  of  250  to  148, 
for  In  120000  the  number  480  is 
found  250  times,  and  in  116640 
it  is  fimnd  243  tfanes,  in  100000 
the  number  400  is  found  250 
times,  and  in  97200  it  is  found 
243  times :  in  90000  the  number 
360  is  found  250  times,  and  in 
87480  it  is  found  243  times. 
Lastly,  in  80000  the  number  320 
is  found  250  times,  and  in  77760 
it  is  found  243  times.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  the  Harmonie 
Universelle,  llvre  troisieme,  pag. 
167,  and  in  that  curious  diagram 
preceding  it,  the  number  87930 
is  mistaken  for  87480.  The 
Semitonium  subminimum  is  an 
interval  less  than  the  chromatic 
diesis  bv  a  comma.  Mersen. 
Harm.,  lib.  V.  prop.  ix.  Harm. 
Univ.  Des  Dissonances,  prop.  II. 
pag.  115. 


among  other  things  the  doctrine  of  the  modes,  in  the 
discussing  whereof  he  seems  to  agree  with  Glareanns 
that  they  are  in  nmnher  twelve,  and  that  they  answer 
to  the  seven  species  of  diapason  harmonicudly  and 
arithmetically  divided ;  hnt  as  the  third  species 
proceeding  from  ]]  is  incapable  of  an  harmonical 
division  as  wanting  a  true  fifth,  and  the  seventh 
species  proceeding  from  F  is  incapable  of  an  arith- 
metical division  as  having  an  excessive  fourth,  the 
number  of  the  modes,  which  would  otherwise  be 
fourteen,  is  reduced  to  twelve,  which  is  the  very 
position  that  Glareanns  in  his  Dodecachordon  en* 
deavours  to  demonstrate. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  is  a  diagram  representing  in 
a  collateral  view  the  tetrachords  of  the  ancients  con- 
joined with  the  hexachords  of  Guido  Aretinus,  and 
showing  how  the  latter  spring  out  of  the  former.  Dr. 
Wallis  has  greatly  improved  upon  this  in  the  diagram 
by  him  inserted  in  his  Appendix  to  Ptolemy,  and 
which  is  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  ex- 
hibiting a  comparative  view  of  the  ancient  Greek 
system  with  the  scale  of  Gnido. 

In  the  twenty-second  chapter  he  takes  notice  of  the 
ancient  division  of  the  genera  into  species,  but  it  seems 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  it,  for  in  his  own  division 
of  the  genera  he  has  rejected  it,  thereby  making  that 
species  of  each,  whatever  it  be,  which  he  has  chosen 
for  an  exemplar,  a  genus  of  its^f. 

In  the  twenty-third  chapter  he  undertakes  to  show 
the  errors  of  Ajistoxenus  m  a  manner  different  from 
Ptolemy  and  Boetius ;  and  in  the  five  follovnng  chap- 
ters censures  him,  and  even  Ptolemy  himself,  with  a 
degree  of  freedom  which  shews  that  though  he  enter- 
tained a  reverence  for  the  ancients,  he  was  no  bigot 
to  their  opinions,  but  assumed  the  liberty  in  many 
instances  of  thinking  and  judging  for  himselfl 

In  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  the  same  fourth 
book  he  commends  in  general  terms  Jacobus  Faber 
Btapulensis,  though  he  seems  to  suspect  that  he  had 
never  read  Ptolemy,  nor  any  other  of  the  Greek  har- 
monicians,  and  says  he  does  nothing  more  than  de- 
monstrate the  propositions  of  Boetius. 

The  subsequent  chapter  contains  his  opinion  of 
Frandunus  and  his  writings,  which  he  delivers  in 
the  following  words  : — 

*  Franchinus  Gaffurius  was  a  famous  professor  of 
'  theoretical  and  practical  music,  and  published  several 
'  works  and  wrote  many  things  in  both  parts  worthy 
'  to  be  known.     He  boasts  th^  by  his  care,  and  at  his 

*  expence,  the  three  books  of  Ptolemy's  Harmonics, 
'  the  three  of  Aristides  Quintilianus,  and  the  three  of 
'  Manuel  Briennius,  were  translated  from  the  Greek 
'  into  the  Latin.  It  is  true  he  read  those  books,  as  he 
'  shows  in  his  works,  especially  in  that  which  he  wrote 

*  concerning  instrumental  harmony,  where  he  recites 
'  almost  all  their  positions,  but  so  confusedly,  that  he 
'  seems  rather  to  have  read  them  than  understood  them. 
'  But  these  Ladn  translations  -are  not  extant  as  fiBur  as 
'  I  know,  perhaps  through  the  avarice  of  Frandiinus 
'  himself,  who  hiod  them  made  only  for  his  own  use, 
'  and  did  not  give  them  to  be  printed,  imagining  that 
'  a  time  never  would  come  when  the  musicians  would 
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'  understand  the  Greek  language,  and  be  able  to  read 

*  those  authors  in  the  originals.    This  man  had  a  very 

*  good  genius,  but  wanted  judgment,  for  he  recited,  or 

*  rather  reckoned  up,  the  positions  of  these  authors, 
'  but  never  examined  them  in  order  to  find  out  which 

*  was  true,  or  came  nearest  to  the  truth,  but  left  them  all 
'  untouched ;  and  because  Boetius  was  received  by  all, 
'  he  dared  not  to  contradict  him ;  and  though  he  seems 
'  in  some  instances  to  agree  with  Ptolemy,  yet  dares 
'  he  not  to  assert  which  of  the  two  he  thought  the 
'  best,  but  sometimes  is  drawn  on  this  side,  sometimes 
'  on  that,  so  that  nothing  certain  or  fixed  can  be  had 

*  from  him :  for  sometimes,  to  favour  Boetius  and  the 

*  Pythagoreans,  he  says  in  that  book  of  music  which 
'  he  wrote  in  the  Italian  language,  that  he  wondered 
'  at  the  inadvertency,  as  he  calls  it,  of  Ptolemy,  who 

*  says  that  the  diapason  with  the  diatessaron  is  a  con- 
'  sonant  when  it  does  not  answer  either  to  a  multiple 
•or  Buperparticular  proportion;  and  a  little  after,  in 
'  the  same  book,  he  assumes  the  sesquiquarta  and  ses- 
'  quiquinta  of  Ptolemy,  to  constitute  from  them  the 

*  greater  and  lesser  third,  contrary  to  Boetius  and  all 

*  the  Pythagoreans.* 

In  the  thirt^.first  chapter  he  delivers  his  sentiments 
of  Glareanus  m  these  words  : — 

*  Henricus   Glareanus   was    a   man    excellently 

*  versed  in  all  good  arts,  and  has  exhibited  to  the 
'world  several  specimens  of  his  learning,  for  he 
'wrote  a  treatise  on  Geography,  not  less  useful  than 
'  concise  and  clear,  which  is  read  in  many  schools ;  he 
'also  made  notes  on  the  Odes  of  Horace,  replete  with 
'all  kind  of  erudition;  and  as  to  what  concerns 
'music,  he  taught  it  in  three  books,  according  to  the 
'rule  of  the  ancient  modes,  as  he  himself  thinks, 
'  which  work  he  entitled  Dodecachordon.  In  it  he 
'has  gathered  many  examples  both  of  the  simple 
'  cantus  and  that  of  many  forms,  which  at  once  g^ve 
'great  pleasure  and  profit;  and  though  he  never 

*  wrote  any  thing  of  speculative  music,  yet  he  con- 
'  fesses  in  many  places  that  he  had  applied  himself 
'  too  much  to  it,  and  that  he  had  employed  a  great 
'  deal  of  time  in  the  study  thereof,  especially  in  the 
'reading  of  Boetius,  which  he  manifestly  shows  in 
'a  preface  really  long  enough,  published  with  that 
'  work,  in  which  he  mentions  Uiat  he  corrected  five 
'  books  of  the  music  of  Boetius,  which  he  says  abounded 
'with  many  errors,  and  illustrated  it  with  several 
'figures.' 

In  the  thirty -second  chapter  he  considers  the 
speculations  of  Ludovicus  FoUianus;  and  as  to  his 
^vision  of  the  diapason,  he  says  it  is  the  same  with 
that  of  Ptolemy,  called  the  83aitonou8,  intense,  or 
stretched  diatonic,  which  he  says  Didymus  invented 
many  years  ago,  with  this  difference,  that  Didymus 
gave  to  the  sesquinonal  tone  the  first  place  in  the 
tetraohord,  whereas  Ptolemy  gives  it  to  the  sesqui- 
octave  tone.  He  nevertheless  says  of  the  intense 
diatonic  in  general,  that  it  is  a  division  of  all  others 
the  most  correct  and  grateful  to  the  ear.  He  says 
that  manv  of  the  ratios  investigated  by  Follianus  had 
before  his  time  been  discovered  by  Bartholomeus 
Bamis,  a  Spaniard,  who  is  blamed  by  Franchinus  for 


differing  from  Boetius.  Salinas  says  that  he  himself, 
long  before  the  treatise  of  Follianus  had  been  read  to 
him,  had  made  many  of  the  discoveries  therein  con- 
tained, and  that  he  had  from  time  to  time  commu- 
nicated them  to  Bartholomeus  Escobedus,  a  man  ex- 
cellently versed  in  both  parts  of  music,  and  his  very 
great  friend,  who  told  him  there  was  a  certain  author 
who  had  treated  of  all  those  things  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  thought  on,  and  this  author  he 
afterwards  found  to  be  Follianus.  He  blames 
Follianus  for  using  three  semitones,  which  he  calls 
greater,  lesser,  and  least,  when  no  one  else  had 
noticed  more  than  two,  and  many  but  one;  the 
greater  of  the  three  is  in  the  ratio  1^,  the  lesser  -fl, 
and  the  least  ^,  the  two  last  he  says  are  well  con- 
stituted, but  the  first  he  condemns  as  inconcinnous 
and  ungrateful  to  the  ear. 

He  concludes  his  remarks  on  the  writings  of  the 
modem  musicians  with  a  character  of  Zarlino,  of 
whom  he  says  that  he  was  well  skilled  in  both  parts 
of  music,  for  that  as  to  what  regarded  the  practice, 
he  had  been  scholar  to  Adrian  Willaert,  the  most 
famous  symphonist  of  his  time,  and  succeeded  him  in 
his  school  at  Venice;  and  on  the  theory  of  the 
science  he  wrote  much  better  than  those  that  went 
before  him. 

The  remaining  three  books  of  Salinas's  work  are 
on  the  subject  of  the  Rythmus,  and  are  a  copious 
dissertation  on  the  various  kinds  of  metre  used  by 
the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and,  in  honour  of  his  own 
countrv,  the  Spanish  poets.  In  the  course  of  his 
enquines  touching  their  nature  and  use,  he  takes 
frequent  occasion  to  cite  and  commend  St  Augustine, 
who  also  wrote  on  the  subject  The  laws  of  metre 
have  an  inmiediate  reference  to  poetry ;  but  Salinas 
in  a  variety  of  instances  shews  that  they  are  applicable 
to  music,  and  that  the  several  kinds  of  air  that  occur 
in  the  composition  of  music  and  of  dances,  such  as 
the  Pavan,  the  Passamezzo,  and  others,  consist  in  a 
regular  commixture  and  interchange  of  long  and 
short  quantities. 

For  a  character  of  this  valuable  work  let  it  suffice 
to  say,  that  a  greater  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  it 
than  to  almost  any  other  of  the  kind,  the  production 
of  modem  times,  and  that  for  this  reason :  the  author 
was  a  practical  musician,  that  is  to  say  an  organist, 
as  well  as  a  theorist,  and  throughout  his  book  he 
manifests  a  disposition  the  farthest  removed  that  can 
possibly  be  imagined  from  that  credulity  which  be- 
trayed Glareanus  and  some  others  into  error ;  this 
disposition  led  him  to  enquire  into  and  examine  very 
minutely  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  writers ;  and  the 
boldness  with  which  he  reprehends  them  does  almost 
persuade  us  that  when  he  differs  from  them  the  troth 
is  on  his  side.  This  seems  to  be  certain,  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  consider  it,  that  notwithstanding  the 
ancients  were  divided  in  their  notions  of  the  genera, 
and  that  the  enarmonic  genus  was  by  much  the  most 
difficult  to  comprehend  of  them  all,  Salinas,  a  man 
deprived  of  the  faculty  of  seeing,  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  two  thousand  years  after  it  had  grown 
into  disuse,  investigated  and  accurately  defined  it 
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The  musical  characters  hitherto  spoken  of,  were 
calculated  not  only  for  vocal  performance,  but  were 
applicable  to  every  instrument  in  use  after  the  time 
of  inventing  them,  excepting  the  lute,  which,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  the  performers  on  it,  had  a 
series  of  characters  appropriated  to  that  and  others 
of  the  same  class ;  when  or  by  whom  these  characters 
were  invented  is  not  known.  This  kind  of  notation, 
which  is  by  certain  letters  of  the  Eoman  alphabet,  is 
called  the  Tablature,  the  first  intimations  of  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Musurgia  of  Ottomarus 
Luscinius.  The  Fronimo  of  Galilei  is  in  the  title- 
page  called  a  Dialogue  'sopra  I'Arte  del  bene  in- 
'  tavolare  : '  this  kind  of  tablature  differs  from  the 
other,  the  author,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Italians,  as  Mersennus  says,  making  use  of  numbers 
instead  of  letters,  and  of  straight  or  hooked  lines 
instead  of  notes.* 

Mersennus  says  that  several  skilful  men  had 
laboured  to  improve  the  Tablature,  but  yet  insinuates 
that  they  affected  to  make  a  mystery  of  it,  from 
whence  he  infers  that  diversity  of  notation  between 
them.  He  adds  that  Adrian  Le  Roy  is  the  only  one 
who  has  in  truth  given  to  the  world  the  precepts  of 
the  Tablature.f  This  man  was  a  bookseller  at  Paris, 
and  wrote  the  book  which  Mersennus  above  alludes 
to,  with  the  title  of  '  Briefve  et  facile  Instruction 
'pour  aprendre  la  Tablature  k  bien  accorder,  con«- 
'  duire,  et  disposer  la  Main  sur  la  Guiteme,'  which, 
together  with  another  book  of  his  of  the  same  kind, 
intitled  '  Instruction  de  partir  toute  Musique  des  huit 
*  divers  Tons  en  Tablature  de  Luth,*  were  published 
about  1570,  with  a  recommendatory  preface  by  one 
Jacques  Gohory,  a  musician,  and  a  friend  of  the 
author. 

This  being  the  first  book  of  the  kind  ever  published, 
it  was  esteemed  a  great  curiosity,  and  as  such  was 
immediately  on  its  publication  translated  into  sundry 
languages ;  that  into  the  English  has  only  the  initials 
F.  K.  for  the  name  of  the  translator,  and  was  printed 
by  John  Kingston  in  1574.  The  first  of  these  books 
exhibits  the  lute  in  this  form  : — "^ 


*  De  Tnitnimentii  Hannonidf,  lib.  I.  prop.  zyiiL  pag.  S4. 

t  Ibid. 

t  The  aboye  flirare  represents  the  lute  In  its  original  fbrm,  but  the 
many  improvements  made  in  this  instrument  make  it  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  the  lute,  simply  conitructed  as  this  is,  is  called  the  French 
lute ;  the  flnit  improvement  of  it  was  the  Theorbo  or  Cithara  Bijuga,  so 
called  as  having  two  necks,  the  second  or  longest  whereof  sustains  the 
four  last  rows  of  chords,  which  give  the  deepest  and  gravest  sounds ;  its 
use  Is  to  play  thorough  bass  in  the  accompaniment  of  the  voice.  Bros- 
sard  intimates  that  it  was  invented  in  Prance  by  the  Sieur  Hotteman, 
and  thence  introduced  into  Italy.    But  Kircher  gives  a  different  account 


and  represents  by  the  following  figure  the  postura  for 
holding  and  playing  on  it : — 


The  lute  which  Le  Roy  treats  of,  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  six  strings,  or  rather  eleven,  for  that  the 
five  larger  are  doubled;  and  in  the  Tablature  the 
stave  of  five  lines  answers  to  the  five  upper  strings 
of  the  instrument,  the  lower  or  base  string  it  seema 
being  sufficiently  denoted  by  its  proximity  to  the 
fifth  string,  signified  by  the  lowest  line  of  the  stave. 

The  frets  come  next  to  be  explained :  these  are 
small  strings  tied  about  the  neck  of  the  lute  at  proper 
distances,  eight  in  number,  and  figured  by  the  letters 
bcdefghi;§  the  letter  a  is  omitted  in  the  above 
series,  forasmuch  as  whereever  it  is  found  the  string 
is  to  be  struck  open.  The  general  idea  of  the  tabla- 
ture therefore  is  this,  the  lines  of  the  stave  give  the 
chords  respectively,  and  the  letters  the  points  at  which 
they  are  to  be  stopped,  and  consequently  the  notes 
of  any  given  composition,  the  instrument  being 
previously  tuned  for  the  purpose,  as  the  precepts  of 
the  lute  require. 

As  to  the  characters  for  time  used  in  the  tablature, 

of  the  matter,  saying  that  it  received  its  ntme  from  a  certain  Neapolitan 
who  first  doubled  the  neck  of  the  Teitudo  or  lute,  and  added  several 
chords  to  it.  He  says  that  the  author  of  this  improroment,  with  a  kind 
of  pun,  gave  to  this  instrument  the  name  of  Tiorba,  from  its  near  reseow 
blance  to  a  utenaU  so  <^led,  in  which  the  glovers  of  Italy  were  wont, 
as  in  a  mortar,  to  pound  perfumes.  Kircher  adds,  that  Hieronymus 
Kapsperger.  a  noble  German,  was  the  first  that  brought  the  Theorbo  into 
repute,  and  that  in  his  time  it  had  the  preference  of  all  other  instmmenta. 

The  strings  of  the  Theorbo,  properly  so  called,  are  single,  nevertbeloac 
there  are  many  who  double  the  bass  strings  with  an  octave,  and  the  small 
ones  with  an  unison,  in  which  case  it  assumes  a  new  appellation,  and  ia 
called  the  Arch-lute.  Mersennus  is  extremely  accurate  in  his  descriptioB 
of  the  lute  and  the  Theorbo,  but  he  has  not  noted  the  direralty  between 
the  latter  and  the  Arch-lute. 

f  It  seems  that  the  use  of  the  small  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  tablatura 
was  at  first  peculiar  to  the  French.  The  Italians  and  other  nations  in- 
stead thereof  making  use  of  cyphers  and  otbor  characters.  Le  Rov, 
pag.  64.  But  the  French  method,  soon  after  the  publication  of  Le  Ror* 
book,  became  generaL 
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ttiey  were  of  this  form  h  ^  ^  answering  to  the 
muiim,  the  crotchet,  and  the  quaver,  and  placed  over 
the  stave  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  subsequent 
example. 

The  other  tract,  intitled  'Instruction  de  partir 
'toute  Musique  des  huit  divers  Tons  en  Tablature 
*  de  Luth/  directs  the  method  of  setting  music  al- 


ready composed  in  proper  notes  in  tablatnre  for  the 
lute  ;  and  contains  a  great  variety  of  examples  chosen 
out  of  the  works  of  Orlando  de  Lasso  ;*  the  following, 
which  is  the  first  strain  only  of  a  song  of  his,  beginning 
'  Quaud  mon  Mary  vient  de  dehors,'  in  four  parts  with 
the  Tablature,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  this  kind 
of  notation  : — f 


^^^^^^^m^ 


PN^^^feai 


^E^El^feTib^^ 


^^f^^^^t^^^^g^l^ 


m 


j^^N^PE^ 


M 


SI 


^^^^ 


^s 


a     c        c     b       o f      f       t 


H—TT 


add 


-^ 


f  f  f     \i 


f 


I    0      0    a 


I    o 


FE 


l^^^^^l^^^^^^l 


f-M--=g^^^!F-^^Ni^=M4^Ud^^ 


j^EL4rb^|LjdM-44::^^^ 


m 


f5        f^   r 

t  f^   -fi       1^   r 

a      e 

r. 

^ 

e 

d 

p    c     \  d                 \  0    a 

a     d    d   \ 

II 

f 

e    e     \  /            d    \  d    a    e 

•    /   /  1    <*      <» 

\   d      c     \ 

a    .||. 

ft*       0    a 

e          1       /  e    e    \  e    a    e 

1 

•II 

c        f      e    e    «    \   e               \  c           f    \  a    f    *     11                    1 

1     II 

The  ninth  and  last  chapter  of  this  latter  bpok  of 
Le  Roy  is  on  the  si^bject  of  strings,  concerning  ^hicl^ 
there  is  much  curious  matter  in  Mersennus,  as  also 
a  rule  for  trying  them*  &nd  distinguishing  between 
a  true  and  a  fjjse  string:  but  because  this  rule  is 

*  Gohory,  In  his  prefice  to  Le  Kqy'i  book,  sums  up  the  character  of 
Orlando  de  I^asso  in  thote  word* :  '  Here  then  will  I  end,  after  I  have 
'  advertised  you  that  all  the  examples  of  this  book  be  taken  and  chosen 
'out  of  Orland  de  Lassis.  of  whom  I  will  further  witness,  that  he  Is  this 
'day,  without  dangfr  of  ofltoee  to  any  man,  esteemed  the  most  ex. 
'eellent  mnsitian  of  this  time,  as  well  in  grave  matters,  as  mesne  and 
'  more  pleasaunt ;  a  thing  given  from  above  to  fewe  other,  in  which  he 
*  hath  attayned  not  only  the  perfrction  of  melodic,  but  also  a  oertaine  grace 
'of  sound  b^rond  all  other,  such  as  Appellee  did  accompt  of  Venus  por. 
'trature ;  wherefai  he  hath  more  than  all  other  observed  to  fit  the  har- 


monie  to  the  matter,  expressing  all  partes  of  the  passions  thereof:  being 
~  It  that  hath  cfchewed  i>on(*         "  """*  *^v-i_^„ 

\t  placing  of  the  pillabelk 
in  French,  fnd  quantitle  in  Latine. 


ides  and  common'  holdinges  of  the  letter, 
of  the  pillabelles  upon  the  notes,  and  observing  the 


1  t  It  seeoM  that  tl^  method  of  notation  by  the  tablatnre  was  also 


a)so  to  be  found  in  Le  Roy's  book,  and  most  probably 
was  by  Mersennus  taken  from  thence,  the  whole  of 
the  chapter,  which  is  very  short,  is  here  inserted. 

'To  put  the  laste  hande  to  this  worke,  I  will 
'not  omitte  to  give  you  to  nnderstande  how  to 

adapted  to  the  Yiol  de  Oamba.  In  the  second  book  of  Songs  or  Ayret 
with  Tablature.  by  John  Dowland,  printed  In  1600,  is  a  lesson  in  tabla- 
ture for  the  lute  ftnd  bass  viol,  entitled  Dowland*B  Adew  for  Manter 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  in  a  book  printed  in  1601,  entitled  The  Schoole  of 
Musicke,  by  Thomas  Robinson,  nftenist,  is  a  song  for  the  viol  by  tabla- 
ture. Nav,  it  was  also  used  for  the  treble  vtolin,  and  that  so  late  as  lC8t ; 
and,  which  is  very  remarkable,  there  were  then  two  ways  of  tuning  it,  at 
the  choice  of  the  performer,  by  fifths  and  by  eighths  >  this  appears  In 
a  book  entitled  Apollo's  Banquet,  containing  Instructions  and  vaxietx 
cf  new  tunes,  Ayres,  and  Jiggs,  for  the  treble  Violin,  the  third  edition 
published  in  that  year  by  John  Playford.  Anthony  Wood,  who  loved 
and  undentood  music,  also  played  on  the  violin;  and,  as  he  himself  re- 
lates, practised  a  still  diflbrent  method  of  tuning,  vis.,  by  fourths.  Vide 
Life  of  Antony  i  Wood^  at  thf  end  of  Heame's  Gail  Vindida,  and  lately 
rejirinted  by  itselt 
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knowe  stringes,  whereof  the  best  come  to  ns  out  of 
Almaigne,  on  this  side  the  town  of  Munic,  and  from 
^  Aquila  in  Italie ;  before  we  put  them  on  the  lute 
'  it  is  nedefull  to  prove  them  between  the  handes  in 
'maner  as  is  sette  forthe  in  the  figures  hereafter 
'  pictured,  which  shewe  manifestlie  on  the  finger  and 
'to  the  eye  the  difference  from  the  true  with  the 

*  false ;  that  is  to  wete,  the  true  is  knowen  by  this, 
^  that  in  strikyng  hym  betwene  the  fingers  bee  muste 

*  shewe  to  divide  hymselfe  juste  in  twoo,  and  that 
'  for  so  muche  as  shall  reche  from  the  bridge  belowe 
'to  the  toppe  of  the  necke,  because  it  maketh  no 
'matter  for  the  rest  of  the  stringes  that  goeth  among 
^  the  pinnes ;  notwithstandvng  ye  maie  not  be  satis- 
'fied  in  assaiyng  the  stnnge  holden  only  at  that 
'  length,  but  that  you  must  afso  prove  hym  in  stryk- 
'  ing  hym,  treying  holden  at  shorter  lengthes  to  be 
'  well  assured  of  his  certaine  goodness  and  perfection. 
'Also  the  fiftlse  strynge  is  knowen  by  the  shew  of 
'many  strynges,  which  it  representeth  when  it  is 
'  striken  between  the  fingers;  so  muste  you  continewe 
'the  same  triall  in  stryking  the  stryng  till  yon 
'perceive  the  tooken  of  the  good  to  separate  hym 
'  from  the  hadde,  accordyng  to  the  figures  followyng.' 


OosTAKZO  Porta,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  a  native 
of  Cremona,  is  highly  celebrated  among  the  musicians 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  he  was  Maestro  di  Capella  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Osimo  as  it  is  called,  from  the  Latin  Au^imura, 
a  small  city  on  the  river  Musone  near  Ancona,  but 
was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  same  station  in  the 
church  of  Loretto.  He  was  the  author  of  that  most 
ingenious  composition  published  first  by  Artusi  in 
his  treatise  'Delle  Lnperfettioni  della  modema 
'Musica/  and  inserted  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
work,  and  which  is  so  contrived,  as  that  besides  that 
the  parts  are  inverted,  it  may  be  sung  as  well  badk- 
ward  as  forward.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in 
the  year  1580,  and  has  left  behind  him  Motets  for 
five  voices,  printed  at  Venice  in  1546,  and  other 
works  of  the  like  kind,  printed  also  there  in  1566 
and  1580.     In  an  oration  pronounced  by  Ansaldus 


Ootta  of  Cremona  in  1553,  'pro  Instauratione  Stu- 
'diorum  Cremona,'  is  the  following  eulogium  on 
'  him :  Constant! us  Porta  non  tam  hujus  urbis,  quani^ 
'  Franciscann  families  decns  eximium,  cnjus  in  musics 
'  facultatem  praestantiam  plerisque  cum  Italise  urbibus 
'  Roma  potissimum,  omnium  regina  gentium  est  ad- 
'  mirata.'  Vide  Arisii  Cremonam  literatam,  pag.  453. 
And  elsewhere  in  the  same  oration  he  is  styled 
'  Musicorum  omnium  prseter  invidiam  facile  prfbceps.' 
Vide  Draudii  Bibl.  Class,  pag.  1693. 

Giovanni  Pikrluioi  da  Palestrina  (a  Portrait) 
was,  as  his  name  imports,  a  native  of  the  ancient 
Prasneste,  now  corruptly  called  Palestrina,  and  still 
more  corruptly  Palestina.*  He  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the  year  of  his 
birth  is  thus  ascertained  by  Andrea  Adami  da  Bolsena, 
master  of  the  pontifical  chapel  under  Clement  XL 
who  professes  to  give  the  particulars  of  his  life. 
'The  time  of  Palestrina's  birth  is  not  precisely  to 
'be  ascertained,  by  reason  that  the  records  of  the 
'  city  of  Palestrina,  which  may  be  supposed  to  con- 

*  tain  the  register  of  his  birth,  were  destroyed  at  the 
'  sacking  thereof  by  the  duke  d'  Alva  in  1557 ;  but 
'it  appears  by  a  book  intitled  Le  grotte  Vaticane, 
'  written  by  a  person  named  Torrigio,  that  he  was  in 
'the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age  when  he  died;'  and 
from  other  authentic  evidences  the  same  writer, 
Adami,  fixes  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  second 
day  of  February  1594,  from  whence  it  may  be  com- 
puted that  he  must  have  been  born  some  time  in  the 
year  1529.t 

The  author  who  has  enabled  us  thus  satisfactorily 
to  settle  the  period  of  Palestrina^s  life,  has  been  less 
fortunate  in  ascertaining  the  name  of  his  master. 
He  says  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  Gaudio  Mell, 
Fiammengi),  i.  e.  a  Flemi4g,  or  native  of  Flanders ; 
this  assertion  is  grounded  on  the  testimony  of  Antimo 
Liberati,  a  singer  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  who  liaa 
given  an  account  of  Palestrina  and  his  supposed 
master  in  these  words : — 

'  Among  the  many  straqgers  who  settled  in  Italy 

*  and  Rome,  the  first  who  gave  instructions  for  sing- 
'ing  and  h^uTnonic  modulations  was  Gaudio  M^ 
'Flandro,  a  maQ  of  great  talents,  and  of  a  sweet 
'  flowing  style,  who  instituted  ^t  Bome  ^  noble  and 
'  excellent  school  for  music,  where  mapy  pupils  ren- 
'dered  themselves  conspicuous  in  that  science,  but 
'above  all  Gio.  Pier  Luigi  Palestrina,  who,  as  if 
'  distinguished  by  nature  herself,  surpassed  all  other 

*  The  name  Oianetto  PftlestiDB  occurs  in  many  colleetions  of  madri- 
gait  and  other  compositions  published  about  this  time ;  and  in  the  Storia 
della  MuMoaof  Padre  Martini,  pag.  198,  is  the  following  note :  '  Giovanni 
'  Pier  Luigi  da  Palestrina  detto  anche  Oianetto  da  Palestrina  come  dal 
'  lib.  I.  intitolato  Li  Amoroei  Ardorl  di  diTorsi  eecell.  Musiei  a  5.  raecolti 
'  da  Cesare  CorradL' 

The  truth  of  this  assertion,  notwithstanding  the  authority  on  which  It 
Is  grounded,  is  at  least  questionable.  In  a  collection  of  madrigals,  in- 
titled  Medodia  Olympica,  published  by  Pietro  Philippi  in  1594,  we  me«t 
with  the  name  Gio.  Frenestlnl  to  the  madrigals,  '  Mori  quasi  n  mio  Core,* 
and  *  Veramente  in  amore ; '  and  also  with  the  name  Gunetto  Palest  bia 
to  '  Non  son  le  Tostri  mani,'  and  *  O  bella  Ninfk.'  And  in  a  collection  of 
motets  intitled  'FlorUegium  sacrarum  cantionnm  quinque  vocum  pro 
'  dlebus  Doroinicis  et  Festis  totius  anni  e  celebenimis  nostri  temporit 
'  musicis,'  printed  by  Petrus  Phalesius  of  Antwerp  in  1611,  the  name  Jo. 
Aloysius  Pnenestinus  occurs  in  soTcn  places,  and  that  of  Gianetto  de 
Palestina  in  four. 

The  argument  hence  arising  Is,  that  if  both  those  names  were  intended 
to  denote  the  same  person,  the  distinction  between  them  would  hardir 
haye  been  preserred  in  the  instances  above  adduced  in  one  and  the  same 
publication. 

f  Vide  Osservaxioni  per  ben  regolare  il  Coro  della  Cappella  PontUd^ 
fatte  da  Andrea  Adami  da  Bolsena,  p«g.  169. 
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rivals,  and  even  his  own  masters.  This  great  genius, 
'  guided  by  a  peculiar  faculty,  the  gift  of  God,  adopted 
'  a  style  of  harmony  so  elegant,  so  noble,  so  learned, 
'  80  easy,  and  so  pleasing  both  to  the  connoisseur  and 
'  the  ignorant,  that  in  a  mass  composed  on  purpose, 

*  sung  before  pope  Marcellus  Cervinus  and  the  sacred 

*  college  ef  cardinals,  he  made  that  pontiff  alter  the 
intention  he  had  of  enforcing  the  bull  of  John 
'  XXII.  which  abolished  entirely  church-music  under 
<the  penalty  of  excommunication.  This  ingenious 
'  man,  by  his  astonishing  skill  and  the  divine  melody 
'of  that  mass,  plainly  convinced  his  holiness  that 
'those  disagreeable  jars  between  the  music  and  the 
'  words  so  often  heard  in  churches,  were  not  owing 
'  to  any  defect  in  the  art,  but  to  the  want  of  skill  in 
'  the  composers;  and  Paul  IV.  his  successor,  to  whom 
'  he  dedicated  the  mass  entitled  Missa  Pap»  Marcelli, 
'  appointed  him  perpetual  composer  and  director  in 
'the  pontifical  chapel,*  a  dignity  which  has  been 
'vacant  ever  since  his  deatLf  This  mass  is  now 
'and  ever  will  be  performed,  as  long  as  there  is 
'  a  world,  in  the  sacred  temples  at  Rome,  and  in  all 
'  other  places  where  they  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
'to  procure  the  compositions  of  a  genius  whose 
'works  breathe  divine  harmony,  and  enable  us  to 
'  sing  in  a  style  so  truly  sublime  the  praises  of  our 

*  Maker.'J 

Adami  has  adopted  the  facts  contained  in  this 
relation,  and  acquiesced  in  the  assertion  that  Gaudio 
Mell,  a  Fleming,  was  the  master  of  a  noble  school  at 
Rome,  where  the  principles  and  practice  of  music 
were  taught,  and  that  Palestrina  was  his  disciple. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Liberati  had  no  better 
authority  for  the  particulars  of  his  relation  than  bare 
report,  for  evidence  is  wanting  that  such  a  person  as 
Gaudio  Mell,  a  Fleming  and  musician,  ever  existed : 
his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  Flemish 
musicians  given  by  Guicciardini  in  his  History  of 
the  Low  Countries,  nor  in  any  of  those  colleotions  of 
vocal  music  published  by  Pietro  Phalesio,  Hubert 
Waelrant,  Andrew  Pevemage,  Pietro  Philippi,  Mel- 
chior  Borchgrevinck,  and  others,  between  the  years 
1593  and  1620,  nor  in  Printz*s  History  of  Music, 
nor  in  that  of  Bontempi,  nor  in  the  Musical  Lexi- 
con of  John  Godfrey  Walther,  which  contains  an 
accurate  account  of  musicians  from  the  time  of  Pytha- 
goras down  to  the  year  1732. 

It  may  indeed  be  suspected  that  Liberati  by  Gkiudio 
Mell  might  understand  Goudimel,  but  his  Christian 
name  was  Claude,  for  which  reason  he  is  by  Monsieur 
Varillas  confounded  with  Claude  Le  Jeune.    Neither 

•  Pftol  IV.  raccMded  to  the  pontificate  in  1560,  end  at  that  time 
Oirolamo  ICaocabei  was  Maettio  della  Cappella  Pontiflcia;  and  in  1667 
he  was  raoceeded  by  E|ridio  Valenti;  these  were  both  ecclesiastics,  and 
not  nrasidans,  and  the  latter  is  styled  *  Maestro  del  Collegio  de  Cantoria 

*  della  Cappella  Pontiflcia,'  tram  whence  it  maij  be  conjectured  that  this 
was  an  office  that  referred  to  the  goTemment  of  the  college,  and  not  to 
the  perfbrmanoe  of  service  in  the  chanel ;  so  that  by  this  appointment 
Palestrina  seems  to  have  been  Tirtually  Maestro  di  Cappella,  as  well  of 
the  pope's  chapel  as  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  but  that  be  did  not  choose 
to  assnme  the  title.  It  having  been  already  appropriated  to  lan  officer  of  a 
diflbrent  kind. 

t  This  is  a  mJstalce  of  Antlmo  Liberati,  and  is  noted  by  Adami,  ibr 
Felice  Anerio  succeeded  Palestrina  in  the  office  of  Compositore  da 
Cappella  Pontiflcia  immediately  on  his  decease,  as  appears  bv  a  memo, 
ranaum  in  a  book  of  Ippolito  Oambooe,  Puntatore,  L  e.  register  of  the 
eoUegr-,  or  as  some  say,  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  i^point  the  ftanotions 
Ibr  each  day's  service  in  the  chapeL  See  the  account  ef  FeUce  Anerio 
hereafter  given. 

I  Lettera  scritta  dal  Slg.  Antimo  Liberati  in  rlsposta  ad  una  del  8if . 
Ovidio  Persapegi,  1688,  peg.  S2. 


was  Goudimel  a  Fleming,  but  a  native  of  Franche 
Comt^,  as  fiayle  infers  from  certain  verses  which  fix 
the  place  of  his  birth  upon  the  Doux,  a  river  that 
runs  by  £ezan9on;  and  Franche  Comt^  b  not  in 
Flanders,  but  in  Burgundy.  § 

But  besides  that  the  master  of  Palestrina  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Fleming,  there  are  other  reasons  for 
supposing  that  Goudimel  was  not  the  person.  Gou- 
dimel was  a  protestanty  and,  as  Thuanus  relates,  set 
the  Psalms  of  David  translated  into  m^tre  by  Clement 
Marot  and  Theodore  Beza,  to  various  and  most  pleas- 
ing tunes,  which  in  his  time  were  sung  both  publicly 
and  privately  by  the  protestants.  He  was  massacred 
at  Lyons,  and  not  at  Paris,  as  some  assert,  in  1572, 
and  has  a  place  and  an  eulog^um  in  the  protestant 
martyrology.  || 

After  stating  the  above  &cts  it  must  appear  need- 
less to  insist  on  the  improbability  that  Palestrina, 
whom  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  bom  of  parents 
of  the  Romish  communion,  should  have  ever  been 
the  disciple  of  a  protestant,  an  intimate  of  Calvin, 
and  a  composer  of  the  music  to  a  translation  of  the 
Psalms  into  vernacular  metre ;  and  who,  so  far  was 
he  from  having  instituted  a  music-school  at  Rome, 
as  is  elsewhere  asserted,  does  not  appear  by  any  of 
the  accounts  extant  of  him  to  have  past  the  limits  of 
his  own  country. 

For  these  reasons  it  may  be  presumed  that  Liberati 
is  mistaken  in  the  name  of  Palestrina's  master,  who 
though  in  truth  a  Fleming,  and  of  the  name  of  Mell, 
seems  to  have  been  a  different  person  from  him 
whom  he  has  dignified  with  that  character.  In 
a  word,  the  current  tradition  is,  and  Dr.  Pepusch 
himself  acquiesced  in  it,  that  Palestrina  was  a  disciple 
of  Rinaldo  del  Mell  [Renatus  de  Melll  a  well-known 
composer  in  the  sixteenth  century,  wno  is  described 
by  Printz  and  Walther  as  being  a  native  of  Flanders, 
and  to  have  flourished  about  the  year  1538,  at  which 
time  Palestrina  was  nine  years  old,  a  proper  age  for 
instruction. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-three,  and  in  the  year  1562, 
Palestrina  was  made  Maestro  di  Cappella  di  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  and  in  1571  he  was  appointed  to  the  same 
honourable  office  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  at  Rome, 
in  the  room  of  Giovanni  Animuccia,  which  he  held 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  honoured  with  the 
fevour  and  protection  of  the  succeeding  popes,  par- 
ticularly Sixtus  V. 

Antimo  Liberata  relates  that  Palestrina,  in  con- 
junction with  a  very  intimate  friend  and  fellow- 
student  [condiscepoloj  of  his,  Gio.  Maria  Nanino  by 
name,  established  a  school  at  Rome,  in  which,  not- 
withstanding his  close  attachment  to  his  studies  and 
the  duties  of  his  employment,  the  former  often 
appeared  assisting  the  students  in  their  exercises, 
and  deciding  the  differences  which  sometimes  arose 
between  the  professors  that  frequented  it 

In  the  course  of  his  studies  Palestrina  discovered 
the  error  of  the  German  and  other  musicians,  who 
had  in  a  great  measure  corrupted  the  practice  of 
music  by  Sie  introduction  of  intricate  proportions, 
and  set  about  iinaming  a  style  for  the  church,  grave, 
decent,  and  plain,  and  which,  as  it  admitted  of  none 


f  Vide  Bajle  in  art.    QovniUMU 


I  Ibid. 
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of  those  unnatural  comn^ixtures  of  dissimilar  times,  of  the  most  capital  is  his  Masses,  published  at  Borne 

which  were  become  the  disgrace  of  music,  left  ample  in  1572,  in  large  folio,  with  this  title,  *  Joannis  Petri 

scope  for   invention.     Influenced  by  that  love  of  *  Loysii  Praenestini  in  Basilica  S.  Petri  de  urbe  ca- 

simplicity  which  is  discoverable  in  all  his  works,  he,  '  pellse  magistri  missanim,  liber  primus,'  under  which 

in  conjunction  with  Francesco  Soriano,  reduced  the  is  a  curious   print  from  wood  or  metal  after  the 

measures  in  the  Cantus  Ecclesiasticus  to  three,  namely  design  of  some  great  painter,  as  must  be  inferred 

the  Long,  the  Breve,  and  the  Semibreve.*  from  the  excellence  of  the  drawing,  representing  the 

Of  many  works  which  Palestrina  composed,  one  author  making  an  offering  of  his  book  jbo  the  pope  in 

•  Vide  II  Canto  Eedesiutioo  da  D.  Manio  Ercuieo.  In  Modano,  the  manner  here  exhibited : — 

MM.  paff.  8. 
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On  the  back  of  the  title-page  is  a  short  com- 
mendatory epistle  to  Jnlios  III.  the  then  pope.  Of 
these  masses,  which  are  five  in  number,  and  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  Palestrina  ever  published  any 
more  in  this  form,  four  are  for  four  voices,  and  one 
for  five.  Many  parts  of  each  are  composed  in  canon, 
and  bespeak  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  their 
author.  The  masses  are  printed  in  parts,  on  a  coarse 
but  very  legible  type,  with  Gk>thic  initial  letters 
curiously  designed  and  executed.* 

There  are  also  extant  of  his  composition  Motets 
and  Hymns  for  4,  5,  and  6  voices,  printed  in  large 
folio,  and  published  in  1589 ;  some  of  these  motets 
were  also  printed  in  a  collection  intitled  '  Florilegium 


'sacrarum  cantionum  quinque  vocum  pro  diebus 
'  dominicis  et  festis  totius  anni,  e  celeberrimis  nostri 
'  temporis  musicis.*  This  collection  was  given  to  the 
world  in  1609  by  Petrus  Phalesius,  a  printer  of 
Antwerp,  who  was  a  man  of  learning,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  a  lover  of  music,  for  he  published  many 
other  collections  of  music,  and  before  his  house  had 
the  sign  of  king  David  playing  on  the  harp.  It  is 
in  the  motets  of  Palestrina  that  we  discover  that 
grandeur  and  dignity  of  style,  that  artful  modulation 
and  sweet  interchange  of  new  and  original  harmonies, 
for  which  he  is  so  justly  celebrated ;  with  respect  to 
these  excellencies  let  the  following  composition  speak 
for  him : — 


SI  .  CUT  cer  -  vub  de-si- de -rat   ad  fon-  tea    a-  qua 


cut  cer  -  vus  de  -  si  -  de-rat  ad      fon  -  tea         a 


t\       cer    -    vus  de  -  si  -  de-rat  ad      fon  -  tea    a  -  qua  -  rum, 


qua 


cut      oer 


fon   -   tea    a  -qua    -    mm,  de  -  ai- de-rat  ad     fon     -    tea 


a     -     qua 


*  Th«  art  of  printing  muslo  in  letter-preM  or  on  metal  types,  wm  at  publlihed  the  masses  of  Todocns  Pratensls.  Osserv.  da  Andrea  Adand, 
Is  tioM  airlTed  at  great  perfection,  it  was  invented  by  one  OtUvio  de  pag.  100.  And  in  France  it  was  improTed  by  Pierre  Ballard,  aa  appeara 
nracd  of  Fossombrona  in  Italy,  who  in  fcha  year  1515  and  1519      by  the  works  of  Claude  le  Jeune,  pubUahed  by  him. 


thb 
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-    ta   de  -  81  .  de  -  rmt, 


i    -       -    to         de-ri      -      de-rat,  i    -   to  de-si-de  -  rat, 


a      -       ni   -  ma    me 


ad     to    De 


118,  a-ni-ma  me   -a  ad..       to  De* 


a-ni-ma       me  --a  ad  toDe 


-     U8,  a  -  ni-z 


Bi   -    ti   -   vit     a    -    ni-ma  me    -    a  ad    De-um    fon    -      -    tern  vi      -      yum^ 


Si  -  ti   -   Tit   a  •  ni-ma     me     -     a    .    .    ad  Demn    fon-tomvi 
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■-N  -    vit    «  -  nima      me     .     a  ad      De-um    fon-tem    vi 


ad 


vum,         quan  -   do  ve-ni-am    et      ap  -  pa-re 


bo,  qaan- 


foo    -      -    tern  vi     -     yam,  quan-do     ve  -  niaun  et     ap-pa-re 


bo,    quan    -   do    ve    -    - 


•>•         La     •    wy.m     - 


Di     -     .     o         ao 
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to    dum     di    -    ci-tar  mi  -  hi  quo-ti-  di  -  e,  quo-ti  -  di  -  e,  n    -    biest  De-us 


to  dum  di  -  ci  -tar        mi  -  hi  quo-ti -di  -  e,  quo-ti-di    -e,  n-biestDe-os 


HOC    -     -    te    dam    di    -    ci-tor  mi   -   hi 


quo  -  ti  -  di 


quo  -ti-di-e     a-bieet     De-utta-UBy     De-tis     ta- 


ns, 


dum    di  -  ci  -  tor 


mi  -  hi  quo  -ti      di-e»     n-     - 


Dr.  Aldrich  adapted  English  words,  that  is  to  say 
part  of  the  sixty-third  psalm,  '  0  God,  thou  art  my 
God,'  to  the  music  of  this  motet,  and  it  is  frequently 
sung  in  our  cathedrals  as  an  anthem,  as  is  also 
another  of  Palestrina,  beginning  '  Doctor  Bonus,'  to 
the  words  *  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  0  Lord,* 
these  are  remarkable  instances  of  that  faculty  which 
Dr.  Aldrich  possessed  of  naturalizing  as  it  were  the 
compositions  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  and  ac* 
commodating  them  to  an  English  ear,  by  words  per- 
haps as  well  suited  to  the  music  as  those  to  which 
they  were  originally  framed. 

Bleau,  in  his  Admiranda  Italia,  part  II.  pag.  312, 
relates  that  at  the  erection  of  the  famous  antique 
obelisk  near  the  Vatican  in  1586,  Palestrina  on 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  September  in  that  year, 
with  eighteen  choral  singers,  assisted  in  celebrating 
that  stupendous  work,  which  at  this  day  does  honour 
to  the  pontificate  of  Siztus  V. 

Kircher,  in  the  Musurgia,  tom.  I.  lib.  VII.  cap.  v. 
has  given  a  Crucifizus  of  Pidestrina,  which  he  says  is 


deservedly  the  admiration  of  all  musicians,  as  being 
the  work  of  a  most  exquisite  genius.  Many  of  the 
masses  of  Palestrina  are  strict  canon,  a  species  of 
composition  which  he  thoroughly  understood,  but 
his  motets  are  in  general  fugues,  in  which  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the 
point,  or  the  close  contexture  of  the  harmony  is  most 
to  be  admired.  As  to  the  points  or  subjects  of  his 
fugues,  though  consisting  in  general  of  but  few  bars, 
nay,  sometimes  of  no  greater  a  number  of  notes  than 
are  usually  contained  in  a  bar,  they  were  assumed  as 
themes  or  subjects  for  other  compositions,  and  this 
not  by  young  students,  but  by  masters  of  the  first 
eminence.  Numberless  are  the  instances  to  be  met 
with  of  compositions  of  this  kind,  but  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  are  contained  in  a  work  of  Abbate 
Domenico  dal  Pane,  a  sopranist  of  the  pontiiicial 
chapel,  published  in  1687,  intitled  '  Messe  a  quattro, 
'  cinque,  sei,  et  otto  voci,  estratte  da  esquisiti  motetti 
'del  Palestrina,'  these. are  seven  masses,  of  which 
seven  motets  of  Palestrina,  namely,  Doctor  boniu^ 
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Iromine  quando  Yenerifl,  Stella  qnam  viderant  Magi, 
O  Beatum  virum,  Jubilate  Deo,  Canite  tuba  in  Sion, 
Fratres  ego  enim  accepi,  are  severally  the  theme. 

The  superior  excellence  of  these  compositions,  it 
seems,  excited  in  the  contemporary  musicians  both 
admiration  and  envy.  Johannes  Hieronymus  Kaps- 
berger,  a  German,  made  an  attempt  on  the  reputation 
of  Palestrina,  which  succeeded  as  it  deserved.  Kape- 
berger,  who  is  represented  by  Doni  as  a  man  of  great 
assurance  and  volubility  of  tongue,  by  the  assistance 
of  a  friend  procured  admission  to  a  certain  bishop,  to 
whom  he  insinuated  that  the  compositions  of  Pales- 
trina usually  sung  in  the  episcopal  palace  were  rude 
and  inelegant  in  respect  to  the  melody  and  harmony, 
and  that  the  repetition  of  the  same  words,  but  more 
especially  of  the  same  point  or  musical  subject,  in 
short,  that  which  constitutes  a  fugue  in  one  and  the 
same  cantus.  detracted  from  the  merit  of  the  com- 
position. The  bishop,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
weak  man,  listened  with  attention  to  a  proposal  of 
Eapeberger,  which  meant  nothing  less  than  the 
banishing  from  his  chapel  the  music  of  Palestrina, 
and  admitting  that  of  his  opponent  in  his  stead ; 
Kapsberger  succeeded,  and  his  music  was  given  to  the 
singers  of  the  bishop's  chapel ;  they  at  first  refused, 
but  were  at  length  compelled  to  sing  it,  but  they  did 


it  in  such  a  manner  as  soon  induced  him  to  desist 
from  his  attempt,  and  wisely  decline  a  competition  in 
which  he  had  not  the  least  chance  of  success.  Kaps- 
berger was  a  voluminous  composer ;  he  excelled  all 
of  his  time  in  playing  on  the  Theorbo,  an  instrument 
which  he  had  greatly  improved  and  brought  into 
repute,  and  is  represented  by  Kircher  as  a  person  of 
great  abilities ;  the  character  he  gives  of  him  is,  that 
he  was  an  excellent  performer  on  most  instruments, 
a  man  noble  by  birth,  and  of  great  reputation  for 
prudence  and  learning;  in  this  he  diners  widely 
from  Doni,  but  it  seems  that  Kircher  bad  received 
great  assistance  from  Kapsberger  while  he  was  writing 
the  Musurgia. 

Palestrina  seems  to  have  devoted  his  whole  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  station,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  church  style  was  the  great  object  of  his  studies; 
nevertheless  he  composed  a  few  madrigab,  which 
have  been  preserved  and  are  published. 

In  the  year  1594  he  published  '  Madrigali  Spirit- 
*  uali  a  cinque  voci,'  dedicated  to  a  patronese  of  his, 
the  grand  duchess  of  Tuscany ;  the  style  of  these 
compositions  is  remarkably  chaste  and  pathetic,  the 
words  are  Italian,  and  purport  to  be  hymna  and 
penitential  songs  to  the  number  of  thirty.*  The 
following  is  the  ninth  of  them : — 


CRE-DO    gen  -  til     da-glla  -  mo  -  ro  -  d     ver 


CRE  -  DO   gen    -    til 


da-glia-mo 


^'t     ...       ml  d 


pur  •  gam'il    co 


ver  -   mi         d'ogn*  .  .     n   -  ma  -   no   pender    pur  -  gmmi'l  oo-re,        purgamil    oo      -      re 


per  - 


d*ogn'a-ma-  no  pen-sier  pur  -  gamil  co-re»     11       oo 


re  per 


glla  -  mo  -  It)  -  si      ver -mi 


d'ogn'n -ma  -  no   pen-sier  pur  •   gamil        oo    -    re     per 


-    n>    -    si         ver    -     mid'ogn*a-ma   -  nopen-  dot  • 


par  •  ga  -  mil       oo 


per 


•  The  dcdieatton  of  ttie  book  It  thnii  dated :  'Dl  Roma  il  prlmo  gtorno       work,  and  that  h  was  pnUislied  Just  a  month  belbre  bia  decetie,  fH  I 
dal  mm  ISM; '  tnm  whanct  It  maj  ba  ooilaotad  that  tbia  waa  hb  laat       diod  on  the  laoond  day  of  Febmaiy  in  that  jaar. 
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per-che  da         te  ques  -  ti    ca  -  duchi  in  -  fir  -   mi 


ch6    da 


ques   -    ti      oa  -  duchi  in  -  fir   -   mi  questi    ca     -     du  -   chiin    -     fir  -  mi 


^^=^^^S^ 


^^^ 


-     ch6    da  te    .    ,    .       ques  -  tl      ca  -  duchi  in  -  fir      -     mi 


ch€    da  te   •     .     .       ques-ti        ca  -  duchi  in  -  fir    -   mi,    ques       -       ti    ca-du-chiin      fir  •mi 


^  •  chis    da     te     qu-es     -       -        -     ti, 


da   te  ques  -  d    ca- duchi  in  -  fir  -  mi 


Ift         n 


sen   -  si     pren  •  danoogn*or 


vi-tae,   vi-tae,  vi-go-retnyi-va        Pal  -  ma    a 


si    pren  -  danoogn*        or 


vi   -  tae  ...     vi-go-rotuvi-va        Pal 


dal  TO-lar-de     There.       Con  -  ce    di       dio 
-_j* ^  /g^ -    - 


I'uo-mo      neg    - 


dalvo-lar-de    Vhore.       Con  -  ce   di        dio 


Tao  -  mo      neg  -  let  ^»e  fta    - 


dal  vo-lar-de   Thore. 


Con  -  ce    di  dio   Tuo  -  mo  neg-let-toefira  -  le       Tiio-mu      neg  • 
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•  lettoe  fra  -  le     vi    -    va  te  -  oo  nel  Ciel   BemprMm  -  mor   •    ta 


-   le 


vi    -    va  te  -  00  Del  Ciel  Bempr*immor  -ta 


le    vi    -    vate-co  nel,  Ciel  0empr*iinmor  - 


lettoe  fra   -    le 


vi    -    va  te  -  CO  -  nel  Ciel  aempr*iinmor 


vi    -    va  te  -  CO   Del  del     8empr*im  -  mor    -    ta  -   le  BemprMmmorta 


vi    -    vate-co  Del    ciel     semprMmmor-ta 


le,  semprMm  -  mor  •    ta 


vi      -    va  te  -  CO        nel        ciel  sempr'im  -  mor   ^  ta 


le     vi     -    va  te  -  00  Del 


How  long  Palestrina  enjoyed  the  hononrable  em- 
ployment of  Maestro  di  Capella  in  the  church  of  Su 
Peter  at  Rome  is  above  ascertained,  by  the  year  of  his 
appointment  and  that  of  his  death.  His  historian  has 
in  the  way  of  his  fimctloii  mi^i^ioned  some  particulars 
relative  to  that  event ;  he  says  that  his  funeral  was 
attended  not  only  by  all  the  mqsicians  of  Rome,  but 
by  a  multitqde  of  the  people,  and  was  celebrated  by 
three  choirs,  who  sang  a  *  Libera  ipe,  Domine,'  in  five 
parts,  of  his  own  composition  ;  thsiX  his  body  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  before  thia  altar  of 
8t  Simon  and  St  Jude,  a  privilege  due  to  ^he  merit 
of  so  great  a  man,  inclosed  in  a  sheet  of  lead,  wi|;h  this 
inscription,  'Petrus  Aloysius  Pranestinus  MusicsB 
'  Princeps.'  It  is  said  that  an  original  picture  of  hip^ 
is  yet  extant  in  the  archives  of  the  pope's  chapel,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  portrait  which  Adami  has  given 
of  him  is  taken  from  it.  By  this,  which  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  man  remarkably  mean  in  his  appearance,  it 
seems  that  his  bodily  endowments  bore  no  proportion 
to  those  of  his  mind. 

To  enumerate  the  testimonies  of  authors  in  favour 
of  Palestrina  would  be  an  endless  task.  John  Baptist 
Doni  before-mentioned,  a  profoundly  learned  musician, 
and  whose  partiality  for  the  music  of  the  ancients  would 
hardly  suffer  him  to  admire  that  of  the  modems,  seems 
without  hesitation  to  acquiesce  in  the  general  opinion 
that  he  was  the  greatest  man  in  his  time.  Agostina 
Pisa,  in  a  treatise  intitled  '  Battuta  della  Musica  di- 


8empr*im  -  mor  -  ta       -       le. 

QlO,   PlKBLUIGI  DA  PAUESTRINl. 

chiarata,'  printed  at  Rome  in  1611,  pag.  87,  calls  him 
the  honour  of  music,  and  prince  of  musicians.  He 
elsewhere  styles  him  '  Gian  Pietro  Aloisio  Palestina 
'  luce  et  splendore  della  musica.'  Giovanni  Maria 
Bononcini  also  calls  him  '  Principe  de  musica,'  as  does 
Angelo  Berardi,  a  very  sensible  and  intelligent  writer; 
this  latter  also  styles  him  the  father  of  music,  and  as 
such  he  is  in  general  considered  by  all  that  take  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  him. 

The  following  catalogue  is  exhibited  for  the  use  of 
such  as  m^y  be  desirous  of  collecting  the  works  of  this 
great  man  :  '  Dodici  libri  di  messe  a  4,  5,  6,  8  voci, 
♦stamp,  in  Roma,  ed.  in  Venet.  1554,  1567,  1570, 
'  1572,  1582,  1585,  1590,  1591,  1594,  1599,  1600, 
'  1601.    Djue  libri  d'  Offertorii  a  5,  Ven.  1594.    Due 

*  libri  di  Motetti  a  4,  Ven.  1571, 1606.  Qnattro  libri 
'  di  Motetti  a  5,  6,  7,  8  voci,  Ven.  1575, 1580, 1584, 

*  1586.    Magnificat  8  tonum,  Rom».  1591.    Hymni 

*  totius  anni  4  voc  Rom»  et  Ven.  1589.    Due  libri  di 

*  madrig,  a  4  voci,  Ven.  1586,  1605.    Due  libri  di 

*  madrig.  a  5  voci,  Ven.  1594.  Litanie  a  4,  Ven.  1600. 

CHAP.  I^XXXIX. 

Giovanni  Maria  Nanino,  (a  Portrait,)  a  con- 
disciple  or  fellow-student  of  Palestrina,  having  been 
brought  up  under  the  same  master,  namely,  Rinaldo 
del  Mell,  was  a  native  of  Vallerano,  and  in  1577  was 
appointed  a  singer  in  the  pontifical  chapel,  where  are 
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preaer/ed  many  excellent  compositions  of  his.  He 
became  afterwards  Maestro  di  Cappella  di  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  and  was  probably  the  immediate  successor 
of  Palestrina  in  that  office.  Some  very  fine  madrigals 
composed  by  him  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections 
published  by  Andrew  Pevemage,  Pietro  Phalesio, 
Hubert  Waelrant,  Pietro  Philippi,  and  others,  with 
the  titles  of  Harmonia  Celeste,  Musica  Divina,  Sym^ 
phonia  Angelica,  and  Melodia  Olympica.  Padre 
Martini,  in  the  catalogue  of  authors  at  the  end  of  his 
Storia  della  Musioa,  torn.  I.,  takes  notice  of  two  manu- 
scripts of  his  that  are  extant,  the  one  entitled  *  Cen- 
'  tocinquantasette  Contrapunte  e  Canoni  a  2«  3,  4,  5, 
*  6,  7,  8, 11  voci  sopra  del  Canto  fermo  intitolato  la 
'  Base  di  Costanzo  Festa  ;*  the  other,  '  Trattato  di 
'  Contrapunto  con  la  Ilegola  per  far  Contrapunto  a 
'mente  di  Gio.  Maria,  e  Bernardino  Nanino  suo 
'nipote.'  Sebastian  Raval,  a  Spaniard,  and  a  cele- 
brated contrapuntist,  was  foiled  by  him  in  a  compe- 
tition between  them  which  was  the  abler  composer. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Nanino,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Palestrina,  established  at 
Home  a  school  for  the  study  of  musia  Antimo 
Liberata»  who  relates  this  fact,  intimates  that  this 
seminary  was  frequented  by  many  eminent  professors 
of  the  science,  who  resorted  thither  for  improvement; 
and  that  Palestrina,  besides  taking  his  part  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  youth,  was  a  moderator  in  the  dis- 
putes that  sometimes  arose  among  them.  The  same 
author  adds,  that  among  the  many  excellent  musi- 
cians that  were  there  educated,  Bernardino  Nanino,  a 
younger  brother  of  him  of  whom  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, was  distinguished  as  a  wonderful  genius,  and  as 
having  improved  music  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
and  original  style ;  there  is  nevertheless  nothing  ex«> 
tant  of  his  composition  but  a  work  printed  at  Rome 
in  1620,.  entitled  *  Salmi  k  4  voci  per  le  Domeniche, 
'  Solennita  della  Madonna  et  Apostoli  con  doi  Mag- 
'  nificat,  uno  k  4  e  T  altro  k  8  voci.'  Antonio  Cifra 
was  also  a  disdple  in  this  school. 

Fblios  Anerio,  (a  Portrait,)  a  disciple  of  the 
elder  Nanino,  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Pales- 
trina in  the  station  of  composer  to  the  pontifical 
chapel.*  He  had  the  character  of  an  excellent  con- 
trapuntist ;  many  of  his  compositions  are  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  chapel,  and  there  is  extant  a 
valuable  collection  of  madrigals  by  him,  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1610. 

RuoonsRo  GiovANKi*Li  (a  Portrait^)  was  master 
of  the  chapels  of  St.  Lewis  and  St.  Apollinare,  and 
the  immediate  successor  of  Palestrina  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome;t  and  also  a  singer  in  the 

•  The  following  MMOunt  of  hif  appotntmenti  and  the  eeremonies  at- 
tending it,  is  cited  by  Adami  f^om  the  book  of  Ippolito  Gambocl.  the 

Euntatore  heretofore  mentioned,  vith  a  remark  that  Antimo  Liberate 
ad  tittle  reaeoD  to  eay  that  Paleetriaa  was  the  last  oomposer  to  the 
chapel,  teeing  that  Aneno  iucoeeded  him  fn  tb^t  honourable  employment. 

*  La  mattlna  della  Domenica  delle  palme  venne  in  cappella  il  Sig.  Luea 
■  Caralcantl  maestro  dl  esmera  dell'  lUostriss.  e  reverendisa.  Sig.  Card, 


Aldrobandini,  Nipote  di  N.  8.  papa  Clemente  VIII.  e  disse  al  coUegio 

<  da  parte  del  tuddetto  Sig.  CanUnale,  che  sua  santiti  aveva  graziato 

Meseer  Felioe  Anerio  del  posto  vacato  per  la  morte  di  Pierluigi  da 


'  Palestrina,  e  che  lo  ayera  accettato  per  compositore  della  cappella,  eeho 
'gia  godeva  la  prortsione,  e  per6  sua  Signoria  illustrissima  pregava  fl 
'  oollegio,  ehe  lo  volesae  aeoettan  in  detto  poeto,  e  che  si  oontentassero 
*  tniti  di  ter  una  fede  di  questa  ammissione ;  come  tt  fiuto.' 

t  By  this  it  should  seem  that  the  places  which  Palestrina  hdd  were  at 
Us  deoeaee  divided ;  for  Felioe  Aaeilo  is  expressly  said  to  have  succeeded 
him  as  Compositore  della  Cappella,  and  here  it  is  said  that  Giovaneili 


pontifical  chapel :  a  collection  of  madrigals  by  him, 
printed  at  Venice,  is  extant ;  he  composed  also  many 
masses,  amongst  which  is  one  for  eight  voices,  called 
'  Vestiva  i  colli,'  taken  from  a  madrigal  with  those 
initial  words  of  Gianetto  Palestrina,  which  is  much 
celebrated. 

In  the  year  1581  a  book  appeared  in  the  world 
with  this  silly  title,  '  II  tesoro  illnminato,  di  tntti  i 
'  tuoni  di  Canto  Bgurato,  con  alcuni  bellissimi  secreti 
<  non  da  altri  piii  scritti :  nuovamente  composto  dal 

*  R  P.  frate  illuminate  Aijguino  Bresciano,  dell'  or- 
^dine  serafico  d'  osservanza.'  Notwithstanding  the 
very  emphatical  title  of  this  book,  it  contains  very 
little  worthy  the  attention  of  a  curious  reader.  The 
author  is  lavish  in  the  praises  of  Marchettus  of  Padua, 
and  Spataro,  and  of  his  irrefragable  master  Peter 
Aron,  whose  name  he  never  mentions  without  that 
extravagant  epithet. 

About  this  time  lived  Pietro  Pontio  of  Parma ; 
he  composed  and  published,  about  the  year  1580, 
three  books  of  masses.  He  was  the  author,  also,  of 
a  book  with  the  following  title,  '  Ragionamento  di 

*  Musica  del  Rev.  M.  Don  Pietro  Pontic  Parmegiano, 
'  ove  si  tratta  de'  pasaggi  della  consonantie  e  disso- 
'  nantie,  buoni  e  non  buoni ;  e  del  modo  di  far  Mot- 
'tetti,  Messe,  Salmi,  e  altre  composition!;  d'alcuni 
'avertimenti  per  il  contrapuntista  e  compositore  e 
'  altre  cose  pertinenti  alia  musica,'  printed  at  Parma 
1588,  in  quarto,  a  very  entertaining  dialogue,  and  re- 
plete with  musical  erudition. 

Horatio  Vsccin  of  Modena  was  greatly  celebrated 
for  his  vocal  compositions  at  this  time  :  our  country- 
man Peacham  was,  as  he  himself  relates,  his  disciple,  f 

was  appointed  the  successor  to  Palestrina  in  the  church  of  8t.  Peter,  of 
which  Palestrina  was  Maestro  di  Cappella. 

}  This  writer  has,  fn  his  usual  quaint  manner,  given  a  short  character 
•f  Veecbi  and  his  workti  which,  as  he  was  a  man  of  veracity  and  Jade, 
ment,  may  he  depended  on.    '  I  bring  you  now  mine  owiie  master  Horatio 

*  Veochi  of  Modena,  beside  goodness  of  aire,  most  pleasing  of  all  other 
*fiDr  his  conedpt  and  variety,  wherewith  all  his  wotfcs  are  ringnlarix 

*  beautified,  as  well  his  madrigals  of  five  and  six  parts,  as  those  his  cau. 

*  Sonets  printed  at  Norimberge,  wherein  for  tr^nsll  sing  his  **  Vivo  In 
"  ftioco  amoroso  Lueretia  mia,"  where  upon  **  lo  catenate  mero,"  with 

*  excellent  Judgment  hee  driveth  a  crotchet  thorow  many  minims,  causing 

*  it  to  resemble  a  ehalne  with  the  Unkes;  agalne  in  "  S^  io  poted  racoor 
*<  i  mei  sospiri,"  the  breaking  of  the  word  Sospiri  with  crotchet  and  erot- 

*  ehet  rest  in  sighes ;  and  that  **  fa  mi  un  canzone,"  ftc.  to  make  one 
'  sleep  at  noone  with  sundry  other  of  like  eonceipt  and  pleasant  invention.* 
Compleat  Gentleman,  102. 

The  Compleat  Gentleman  was  written  by  Henry  Peaeharo,  an  author 
of  some  note  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  treats  of  nobiUty  in  general. 
'  Of  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  leamine  in  princes  and  nobilltie.  The 
*dut}e  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Of  a  gentleman's 
■  carriage  in  the  universltie.  Of  stile  fn  speaking  and  writing  of  history. 
'  Of  cosmography.    Of  memorable  observations  in  the  survey  of  the 

*  earth.  Of  geometry.  Of  poetry.  Of  musicke.  Of  statues,  and 
'  medalla,  •nd  antiquities.  Of  drawing  and  painting,  with  the  lives  of 
'  painters.    Of  sundrv  blaxonnes  both  ancient  atid  modem.    Of  armory. 

*  or  biasing  armes,  with  the  antiquity  of  heralds.  Of  exercise  of  body. 
'  Of  reputation  and  carriage.  Of  travaile.  Of  warre,'  and  of  many  other 
particulars,  to  which  is  added  the  Gentleman's  Exerdae,  or  an  exquisite 
Practice  for  drawing  all  Manner  of  Beasts,  making  Colour^  &<%  quaitiH 
1684.  Thia  book  abounds  with  a  great  number  of  curious  particulara, 
and  was  in  high  estimation  with  the  gentry  even  of  the  last  age.  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  offence  against  good 
manners,  was  indicted  for  it,  and  upon  his  trial  being  asked  by  the  diief 
Justice,  Sir  |lobert  Hyde,  whether  he  had  ever  read  the  book  ealled  th* 
Compleat  Gentleman,  Sir  Charles  answered,  that  saving  his  lordship  he 
had  feed  more  books  than  himself.    A  then.  0%on.  Col.  1100. 

Pe%ch4m  seems  to  h«ve  been  a  travelling  tutor,  and  waa  patronised  by 
the  Howard  ffunily.  He  waa  well  aeauainted  with  Douland  the  lutenlst ; 
and,  while  abroad,  wap  a  soholar  of  Horatfo  Vecchi,  as  himself  testl- 
ies  in  the  above  note,  and  probuhly  the  bearer  of  that  letter  ftma  Luc» 
Marenzio  to  Douland,  mentioned  in  %  subsequent  account  of  that  master, 
and  inserted  in  the  account  hereafter  dven  of  Douland.  Besides  the 
Compleat  Gentleman,  Peadwm  published  a  Collection  of  Emblema. 
entitled  Minerva  Britanna,  or  a  Garden  of  Herokal  Devises,  with  moral 
reflections  in  verse,  and  a  diverting  little  book  entitled  the  Worth  of 
a  Penny.  In  his  advanced  age  he  waa  reduced  lo  poverty,  and  subsisted 
bv  writing  those  little  penny  books  which  are  the  eommon  amusement  of 
children. 
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He  composed  Masses,  Oantiones  Sacrae,  and  one  book 
of  Madrigals,  which  are  very  fine ;  but  he  delighted 
chiefly  in  Canzonets,  of  which  he  composed  no  fewer 
than  seven  sets.*  Milton,  who  loved  and  understood 
music  very  well,  seems  to  have  entertained  a  fondness 
for  the  compositions  of  Horatio  Vecchi ;  for  in  his 
Life,  written  by  his  nephew  Phillips,  and  prefixed  to 
the  English  translation  of  his  State  Letters,  it  is  said 
that  when  he  was  abroad  upon  his  travels,  he  collected 
a  chest  or  two  of  choice  music-books  of  the  best  mas- 
ters flourishing  at  that  time  in  Italy,  namely,  Luca 
Marenzio,  Monteverde,  Horatio  Vecchi,  Cifra,  the 
prince  of  Venosa,  and  others. 

EtJCHARiTTS  Hoffman,  con-rector  of  the  public 
school  at  Stralsund,  was  the  author  of  two  tracts  on 
music,  the  one  entitled  '  Musicn  practiced  prsecepta,' 
the  other  '  Doctrina  de  tonis  sen  modis  musiois,*  both 
of  which  were  very  elegantly  printed  at  Hamburg  in 
1584,  and  again  in  1588.  The  first  of  these  is 
of  the  same  kind  with  those  many  books  written 
about  this  time  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  the 
elements  of  music,  of  which  an  account  has  herein- 
before been  given ;  like  the  rest  of  them  it  is  written 
in  dialogue.  The  author  has  defined  the  terms 
prolation,  time,  and  mode,  as  they  refer  to  mensural 
music,  in  a  way  that  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
would  understand  the  Introduction  to  Practical  Music 
of  our  countryman  Morley ;  for  of  prolation  he  says 
it  is  a  rule  by  which  is  estimated  the  value  of  semi- 
breves  ;  time  he  says  considers  the  value  of  breves ; 
and  mode,  that  of  the  long  and  the  large.  In  his 
doctrine  of  the  tones  he  seems  to  follow  Glareanus. 

ToMASso  LoDovico  DA  VicTORiA,a  Spaniard,  Maestro 
di  Cappella  of  St.  ApoUinare,  and  afterwards  a  singer 
in  the  pontifical  chapel,  was  an  excellent  composer. 
He  published  a  set  of  Masses  in  1583,  dedicated  to 
Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  and  many  other  ecclesi- 
astical works,  one  of  the  best  whereof  is  that  called 
La  Messa  de'  Morti.  Peacham  says  that  he  resided 
in  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria  about  the  year 
1594 ;  and  that  of  his  Latin  songs  the  Seven  Peni- 
tential Psalms  are  the  best :  he  commends  also  certain 
compositions  of  his  to  French  words,  in  which  is 
a  song  beginning  '  Susanna  un  jour.'  He  styles  him 
a  very  rare  and  excellent  author,  adding  that  his 
vein  is  grave  and  sweet  Compleat  Gentleman,  101, 
edit  166L 

LuoA  Marbnzio,  a  most  admirable  composer  of 
motetts  and  madrigals,  flourished  about  this  time; 
he  was  a  native  of  Coccalia  in  the  diocese  of  Brescia. 
Being  bom  of  poor  parents,  he  was  maintained  and 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  literature  by  Andrea 
Masetto,  the  arch-priest  of  the  place;  but  having 
a  very  fine  voice,  and  discovering  a  strong  propensity 
to  music,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Giovanni 
Contini,  and  became  a  most  excellent  composer,  par- 
ticularly of  madrigals.     He  was  first  Maestro  di 

•  The  word  Canionet  li  defhred  firom  Cansone,  which  tigniflet  in 
general  a  tong,  but  more  particularly  a  eong  in  parte,  with  ftiguing 
paeeaget  therdba.  The  Cansonet  if  a  composition  of  the  kind,  but 
shorter  and  less  artifldal  in  its  contexture.  Andrea  Adami  ascribes  the 
Invention  of  this  species  of  musical  composition  to  Alessandro  Romano, 
sumamed  Alessaa<m>  dalla  Viola,  from  his  exouisite  hand  on  that  in- 
strument, and  a  singer  in  the  pontiAoal  chapel  in  the  year  1560.  Ossenr. 
per  ben.  reg.  il  Coro  de  i  Cant,  delta  Cap.  Pont.  pag.  174. 


Cappella  to  Cardinal  Luigi  d'  Este,  and  after  that  for 
many  years  organist  of  tiie  pope's  chapeL  He  was 
beloved  bv  the  whole  court  of  Rome,  and  particularly 
favoured  oy  Cardinal  Cinthio  Aldrobandini,  nephew 
of  Clement  VIII.  This  circumstance,  which  is 
related  by  Adami,  does  not  agree  with  the  account  of 
our  countryman  Peacham,  who  says  that  after  he  had 
been  some  time  at  Rome  he  entertained  a  criminal 
passion  for  a  lady,  a  relation  of  the  Pope,  whose  fine 
voice  and  exquisite  hand  on  the  lute  had  captivated 
him ;  that  he  thereupon  retired  to  Poland,  where  he 
was  graciously  received,  and  served  many  years,  and 
that  during  his  stay  there  the  queen  conceived  a  desire 
to  see  the  lady  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  his 
retreat,  which  being  communicated  to  Marenzio,  he 
went  to  Rome,  with  a  resolution  to  covey  her  from 
thence  into  Poland,  but  arriving  there,  he  found 
the  resentment  of  the  Pope  so  strong  against  him, 
that  it  broke  his  heart  Adami  mentions  his  re- 
treat to  Poland,  but  omits  the  other  circumstances ; 
and  fixes  the  time  of  his  death  to  the  twenty^second 
day  of  August,  1599.  Walther  adds,  that  before 
his  departure  for  Poland  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  but  says  not  at  whose  hands;  and 
that  on  his  arrival  there  he  had  an  appointment 
of  a  thousand  scudi  per  annum ;  and,  without  taking 
notice  of  his  amour,  ascribes  his  quitting  that  country 
to  his  constitution,  which  was  too  tender  to  resist 
the  cold.  The  following  verses  to  his  memory  were 
written  by  Bernardino  Stessonio,  a  Jesuit  :-^ 

ypcum  opifex,  numeris  mulcere  Marentius  auret 

Callidus,  et  hlandae  tendere  fila  Chelyt, 
Frijgore  lethso  victus  jacet.    Ite  supremam 

In  seriem  msBsti  funeris  exequi» ; 
£t  charis  et  hlandi  tensdks  aurita  voluptas. 

£t  chorus,  et  fractsB  turba  canora  lyrae : 
Densae  huraeris,  uds  laehrymis,  ur^ete  sepulchrum, 

Quis  scit,  an  hinc  referat  vox  rediviva  sonum? 
Sin  tacet.  Hie  choros  alios  instaurat  in  astris, 

Vo8  decet  amisso  conticuiise  Deo. 

Sebastian  Raval,  a  Spaniard,  and  who  published 
his  first  book  of  madrigals  for  five  voices,  in  the 
dedication  thereof  styles  him  a  divine  composer. 
Peacham,  who  probably  was  acquainted  with  him, 
says  he  was  a  little  black  man.  He  corresponded 
with  our  countryman  Douland  the  lutenist,  as  appears 
by  a  very  polite  letter  of  his  writing,  extant  in  the 
preface  to  Douland's  First  Booke  of  Songes  or  A3rrea 
of  four  Partes,  with  Tableture  for  the  Lute,  and  in- 
serted in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

The  madrigals  of  Marengo  are  celebrated  for  fine 
air  and  invention.  Peacham  says  that  the  first, 
second,  and  third  parts  of  his  Tbyrsis,  *  Veggo  dolce 

*  mio  ben,'  *  Chi  fa  hoggi  il  mio  Sole,'  and  '  Cantava,* 
are  songs  the  Muses  themselves  might  not  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  composed,  f  This  that  follows  ia 
also  nmked  among  the  best  of  his  compositions  :-— 

t  These  are  all  adapted  to  English  words,  the  ilrst,  *  Tirsi  morir  volea,' 
to  a  translation  of  the  Italian ;  the  second,  *  Veggo  dolce  mio  ben,*  to  the 
words, '  Farewell  cruel  and  unkind ;  *  the  third  to  *  What  doth  my  prettr 

*  darling  t '  and  the  last  to  '  Sweet  singing  Amaryllis,'  and  are  to  be  found 
in  theMusiea  TTansajpina,  of  which  it  is  to  be  noted  there  are  two  parts, 
and  in  a  collection  of  Italiui  madrigals  with  EngUsh  words,  published  by 
Thomas  Watson  in  1589,  as  is  also  another  mentioned  by  Peacham, 
'  I  must  depart  aU  hi^less,'  translated  firam  *Io partiro.' 
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DIS     -     SI  a      Ta-ma-ta    mia  la    -    d-da     stel 


la  che 


p         r~i     ^    f^  F^         Y —  ^^ 


^m 


-^f-H^^j=jj=^=4=4J^^-hJ-f^ 


lu  -  ci  da  Btel 


la  oho   piiid*ogn*altra    lu 


ce     ed 


<-    ma-ta  mia        la  -   ci  da     ttel 


cho         piiidogn*altra         la   -      -    co  ed   al 


ma-ta  mia         la  -  d-da  itel      -        f     la  cho    pikd*og&'altra         la 


06     od 


al     mio     cor    ad     -     da      -co  fiam      -         -      me  rtra    -       -    li    e    ca    -    te 


ed  al         mio         cor       ad       -      da     -        -     ce 


al     mio     oor    ad     -     da     -     00  fiam      -  -    me  stra    -       -    li,        ed    al       mio    oor         ad 


^    -    du    - 


ed      al        mio         cor        ad       -      du       -       ce     fi  -  am    -  me    stra 
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fi    -     am      «        me  stra       -    li   e  ca  -    te 


ne        ch'ogn*  hor,  oh*Qgii*  hor 


dan  -  no         pe 


ne         ch'^n'hor        mi         dan  -no         pe 


ne 


deh 


mi    dan -no  pe        -      ne  ch'ogn*  hor,      ch'ogn*  hor  mi    dan -no.,      pe     -    ne  deh. 


d  si  mo-ri      -     rai, 


si   mo-ri- rai  mori  • 


■^n^-fH-^^^-r^  ■  I  --^wr  r  t  i  r^^^-^-r=^=^^=^ 


mori-rd    .    .      .  cor  mi  -  o 


si  si     mo-ri    -rai       na        non         permiode-si- 


-  rd, 


mo-ri  -  r5         mi  -  o 


si  si     mo-ri- rai      ma       non         per  mio       de 


^=f^=^4^=^=^^—\v'rT7\T^:=^       — b^  r  I  r  -fcZtL^^ 


mori-rd 


SI  mo-n-nu 


ma      non         per  mio       de    - 


m 


o         si  si  mo-ri  -   rai       ma      non         per    mio       de 


^ 


I     H 


"[7~^T 


^^~rTr^:E 


ma        non       per   mio        de 


LucA  Mabbnuo 
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Akbrbas  Hasbijus,  chanter  in  the  college  of 
Ratisbon,  published  at  Norimberg,  in  1589,  '  JSexa- 
chordam,  sea  qnestiones  mnsicffi  practicffi.'  This 
book  is  very  methodically  written,  but  contains  little 
more  than  is  to  be  fomid  in  others  of  the  like  kind, 
except  some  short  examples  of  fogae  from  Orlando 
Lasso,  Jnsquin  De  Prez,  and  other  authors,  which  in 
their  way  have  great  merit 

Caspar  Ebumbhorn  was  a  native  of  Lignitz  in 
fflesiay  and  was  bom  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
October,  1542.  In  the  third  year  oi  his  age  he  lost 
his  sight  by  the  small-pox,  and  became  tot^y  blind. 
His  father  dying  soon  after,  his  mother  married  one 
named  Stimmler,  which  gave  occasion  to  his  being 
called  Blind  Stimmler.  Erumbhom  had  a  brother 
named  Bartholomew,  who  was  considerably  older 
than  himself,  and  was  pastor  of  Waldau;  and  he 
discovering  in  his  younger  brother,  as  he  grew  up, 
a  strong  propensity  to  music,  placed  him  under  the 
care  of  AJiobeln,  a  famous  musician  and  composer  at 
Goldberg,  of  whom  he  learned  to  play  first  on  the 
flute,  next  on  the  violin,  and,  last  of  all,  on  the 
harpsichord,  on  each  of  which  instruments  he  became 
so  excellent  a  performer,  Uiat  he  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Uiat  heard  him.  The  fame  of  these 
his  excellencies,  as  also  of  his  skill  in  composition, 
had  reached  the  ears  of  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony ; 
who  invited  him  to  Dresden,  and  having  heard  him 
perform,  and  also  heard  some  of  his  compositions  of 
many  parts  performed  by  himself  and  others;  and 
being  struck  with  so  extraordinary  a  phenomenon  as 
a  young  man  deprived  of  the  fsusulty  of  seeing,  an 
excellent  performer  on  various  instruments,  and 
deeply  skilled  in  the  art  of  practical  composition,  he 
endeavoured,  by  the  offer  of  great  rewards,  to  retain 
hint  in  his  service ;  but,  preferring  his  own  country 
to  all  others,  Erumbhom  returned  to  Lignitz  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was  appointed 
organist  of  the  church  of  St  Peter  and  Paul  there, 
which  station  he  occupied  fifty -six  years,  during 
which  space  he  had  many  times  the  direction  of  the 
n^usicMil  college.  He  died  (m  the  eleventh  day  of 
June  1621,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  which 
he  was  organist,  where  on  his  tomb  was  engraven 
the  following  epitaph  ; — 

Vis 'scire  viator 

Caspanim  Krumhhomium 

Lign.  Reip.  civem  honoratum, 

qui 

cum  tertio  mtatu  anno  variolar. 

ex  malignitata  visa 

privatus, 

Musices  dehinc  sdentia  et  praxi 

admiranda 

prsclaram  sibi  nomiBis 

Existimationem  domi  foiisque 

comparaaset, 

Conjugii  optabilis  felicitate, 

Bonorum  etiam  Magnatum, 

Dei  imprimis  gratia  evectus 

Singular!  sortem  moderatione 

Ad  ann.  usque  LXXIIX  toleravit 

Organic,  muous  apud  Eccles.  P.  P. 

AnnoB  LVI.  non  sine  industrise 

testimonio  gessisset. 
Pie  demum  beateque  A.  C.  1621. 


11  Jun.  in  Dom.  obdormivit. 

Anna  et  Re^na  Filia,  earumque 

Manti  superstites 

Parentem  Socerumque  B.  M. 

hoc  sub  lap.  quern 
Vivens  sibi  iprimet  aestinaverat 

honorifice  condiderunt 
Nosd,  quod  voluit  quicunque  es, 

NofCB  TB  IP8U1I. 

It  is  said  that  Erumbhom  was  the  author  of  many 
musical  compositions,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
of  them  were  ever  printed 

Walther,  in  his  Lexicon,  has  an  article  for  Tobias 
Krumbhorn,  organist  at  the  court  of  G^rge  Rudolph, 
duke  of  Lignitz,  and  a  great  traveller,  who  died  in 
the  year  1617,  i^ed  thirty-one  years.  As  Caspar 
and  Tobias  Erumbhom  were  contemporaries,  and  of 
the  same  city,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were 
relations  at  least,  if  not  brothers ;  although  nothing 
of  the  kind  is  mentioned  in  the  accounts  given  by 
Walther  of  either  of  them. 


O^P.  xc. 

BuUhazarifd,  iumamed  BeaujayeuXj  a  eeUbrated 
Italian  muricianj  lived  under  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  of  France.  The  Marshal  de  Briseae,  Oo- 
vemor  in  Piedmont,  sent  thie  musician  to  the  hmg 
with  the  band  of  Violins,  of  which  he  was  chief. 
The  Queen  gam  him  the  place  of  her  valet^- 
ehambre,  and  Henry  aranted  him,  the  same  post 
in  his  household.  Balthamrvni  pleased^  the  court 
as  well  by  his  skill  in  playing  on  the  violin,  as  by 
his  inventions  of  dancis,  mZic  shows,  and  repre^ 
seTitations.  It  was  he  who  composed  in  1681  the 
ballet  for  the  muftials  of  the  Duke  de  Joyeuse  with 
Madile. deVauaermont,  sistertoihe  Queen,  andthe 
same  was  represented  with  extraordinary  pomp  ;  it 
has  been  printed  under  the  title  of  the  Queeris  comic 
ballet  made  for  the  nuptials  aforesaid. 

Clauds  lb  Jbukb,  (a  Portrait,)  a  native  of 
Valenciennes,  was  a  celebrated  musician,  and  com- 
poser of  the  chamber  to  Henry  IV.  of  France.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  intitled  Dodecachorde, 
being  an  exercise  or  praxis  on  the  twelve  modes 
of  Olareanus ;  Mons.  Bayle  cites  a  passage  from 
the  Sieur  D*Embry's  Commentary  on  the  French 
translation  of  the  life  of  ApoUomus  Tyanssus,  re- 
lating to  this  work,  to  this  effect :  '  I  have  some- 
'  times  heard  the  Sieur  Claudin  the  younger  say, 
'  who,  without  disrespect  to  any  one,  far  exceeded 
'all  the  musicians  of  the  preceding  ages,  that  an 
'air,  which  he  had  composed  with,  its  parts,  was 
'  sung  at  the  solemnity  of  the  late  duke  of  Joyeuse's 
'  marriage  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  king  of  France 
'  and  Poland,  of  happy  memory,  whom  Qod  absolve ; 
'  which  as  it  was  sung,  made  a  gentleman  take  his 
'  sword  in  hand,  and  swear  aloud  that  it  was  im- 
'  possible  for  him  to  forbear  fighting  with  somebody. 
*  Whereupon  they  began  to  sing  another  air  of  the 
'  Subphrygian  mode,  which  made  him  as  peaceable  as 
'  before ;  which  I  have  had  since  confirmed  by  some 
'  that  were  present — such  power  and  force  have  the 
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*  modolationy  motion,  and  management  of  the  voice 

*  when  joined  together,  upon  Uie  minda  of  men.    To 

*  conclude  this  long  annotation,  if  one  wonld  have  an 
'  excellent  experiment  of  these  twelve  modes,  let  him 
'  sing  or  hear  sung,  the  Dodecachorde  of  Clandin  the 

*  yomiger,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  above,  and  I  assure 
'  myself  he  will  find  in  it  all  those  figures  and  va- 
'  nations  managed  with  so  much  utt,  harmony,  and 
'  skill,  as  to  confess  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  this 

*  master-piece  but  the  praises  that  all  the  lovers  of  this 

*  science  ought  to  bestow  upon  Uiis  rare  and  excellent 

*  man,,  who  was  capable  of  carrying  music  to  Uie 

*  utmost  degree  of  its  perfection,  if  death  had  not 

*  frustrated  the  execution  of  his  noble  and  profound 

*  designs  upon  this  subject'* 

Claude  le  Jeune  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  en- 
titled Meslangee,  consisting  of  vocal  compositions  for 
4, 5, 6,  8,  and  10  voices,  to  Latin,  Italian,  and  French 
words,  many  of  them  in  canon,  printed  in  1607.  A 
second  part  of  this  work  was  published  in  1613,  by 
Louis  Mardo,  a  relation  of  the  author,  and  dedicated 
to  Mons.  de  la  Planch,  an  advocate  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris.  But  the  most  celebrated  of  his  compositions 
are  his  Psalms,  which,  being  a  Hugonot,  he  composed 
to  the  words  of  the  Version  of  llieodore  Besa  and 
Clement  Marot,  and  of  these  an  account  will  here- 
after be  given. 

Hbboolk  Bottrigaro,  (a  Portrait^)  a  native  of 
Bologna,  published,  in  1593,  '  H  Patricio,  overo  de* 
'tetracordi  armonici  di  Aristosseno,  parere  et  vera 
dimostratione.*  The  occasion  of  writing  this  book 
was  as  follows :  one  Francesco  Patricio,  a  man  of 
great  learning,  f  had  written  a  book  intitled  '  Delia 
*poetica,  deca  istoriala,  deca  disputata,*  wherein, 
discoursing  on  music,  and  of  the  Genera  in  par- 
ticular, he  gives  the  preference  to  that  division  of 
the  tetrachords  which  Euclid  had  adopted.  Bot- 
trigaro, who  appears  to  have  been  an  ^stoxenean, 
enters  into  an  examination  of  this  work ;  and  not 
without  some  severe  reflections  on  his  adversary, 
contends  for  that  division  of  the  tetrachord  in  each 
of  the  genera  which  distinffuishes  the  system  of  Aris- 
toxenus  from  that  of  Euclid.  This  book,  some  few 
years  after  its  publication,  Patricio  being  then  dead, 
was  very  severely  criticised  by  Giovanni  Maria  Artusi, 
of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  who,  with  a  becoming  zeal  for  the  repu- 
tation of  Patricio,  undertook  to  vindicate  him,  as  well 
against  Bottrigaro,  as  another  writer  named  Annibale 
Meloni,  a  musician  of  Bologna,  the  author  of  a  book 
intitled,  *  J\  Desiderio,  overo  de'  ooncerti  di  varii 
'strumenti  musicali,  Dialogo  di  Alemanni  BeneUi.'^ 
But  the  most  celebrated  of  Bottrigaro's  works  is  that 
intitled,  *  U  Melone,  discorso  armonioo  del  M.  HL 

*  Bajle  art  Govdim  B&,  to  not. 

t  PMrido  was  of  Osaero  in  Dalmstia.  In  bif  youth  he  tnrrenedmueh 
InAtUi  thenMttledfaitboklaDdofCypruB^'wherabepfarehaMdalaige 
ettate,  but  lost  ereiy  thing  when  the  Venetians  loat  that  kingdom,  ao 
that  be  was  obliged  urgo  to  Italy,  and  there  liye  on  bla  wit.  He  lead 
Platonio  phOosophy  in  the  nnlversity  of  Fenaim,  and  at  last  died  at 
Rome,  much  esteemed  and  caressed  1^  all  loveia  of  Uteratnie,  thonghflie 
had  adTaneed  some  opinions  in  the  mathematieal  soienoe,  and  aboot 
Italian  language,  that  were  then,  and  still  are,  thought  absurd.  He  was 
an  Acadeimeian  of  the  Cmsca,  and  one  of  the  great  defimders  of  Aiiosto 
agalnat  those  that  prefcnad  Tasao  to  him.  Baretti's  Italian  Libcaiy,  8S8. 

{  A  ilctitlons  name  made  up  by  the  transposition  of  the  letters  of  the 
author's  true  name,  as  related  at  large  In  a  subsequent  part  of  this 


'  Sig.  Oavaliere  Hercole  Bottrigaro,  ed.  il  Melone  se- 
'  condo,  considerazioni  musicali  del  medesimo  sopra 

*  un  discorso  di  M.  Ghmdolfo  Sigonio  intorno  k*  ma- 
Mrigali  et  k*  libri  dell'  antica  musica  ridutta  alia 
'modema  prattica  di  D.  Nicola  Vicentino  e  nel 
'  fine  eeso  Discorso  del  Sigonio.'     Ferrara,  1602. 

In  this  book,  which  is  professedly  an  examen  of 
that  of  Vicentino,  the  author  relates  at  large  the 
controversy  between  him  and  Vicentio  Lusitano. 
He  charges  them  both  with  vanity  and  inconsistency, 
but  seems  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  former.  The 
remark  he  makes  on  the  conduct  of  Bartolomeo 
Esgobedo  and  Ghislino  D' Ancherts,  is  very  judicious ; 
for  the  sentence  given  by  them,  and  published  with 
so  much  solemnity,  assigns  as  the  motive  for  con- 
demning Vicentino,  that  he  had  not,  either  by  words 
or  in  writing,  given  the  reasons  of  his  opinion.  Bot- 
trigaro's observation  is  this,  seeing  then  that  Vicen- 
tino had  not  declared  the  foundation  of  his  opinion, 
it  was  their  duty  as  judges  to  have  proceeded  to  an 
enquiry  whether  it  had  any  foundation  or  not,  and, 
agroeM>ly  to  the  result  of  this  enquiry,  to  have  given 
sentence  for  or  against  him;  and  for  not  pursuing 
this  method  he  sticks  not  to  accuse  them  of  partiality, 
or  rather  ignorance  of  their  duty,  as  the  arbitrators 
between  two  contending  parties. 

Bottrigaro  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  rank ; 
the  letters  to  him,  many  of  which  he  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  print,  bespeak  as  much.  Walther  styles 
him  a  count ;  and  his  H  Melcme,  written  in  answer 
to  a  letter  of  Annibale  Meloni,  is  thus  dated,  '  Delia 

*  mia  k  me  diletteuole  villa  nel  commune  di  8.  Alberto.' 
Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  and  that  he  was 
not  a  musician  by  profession,  he  appears  to  have  been 
very  well  skilled  in  the  science.  It  seems  that  he 
entertained  strong  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
music,  and  that  he  attempted,  as  Vicentino  and  others 
had  done,  to  introduce  the  chromatic  genus  into  prac- 
tice, but  with  no  better  success  than  had  attended  the 
endeavours  of  others.  He  corrected  Gogavinus's  Latin 
version  of  Ptolemy  in  numberless  instances,  and  that 
to  so  good  a  purpose,  that  Dr.  Wallis  has  in  general 
conformed  to  it  in  that  translation  of  the  same  author, 
which  he  gave  to  the  world  many  years  after.  He 
also  translated  into  Italian,  Boetius  De  Musica,  and 
as  much  of  Plutarch  and  Macrobius  as  relates  to  mu- 
sic; besides  this,  he  made  annotations  on  Aristoxenus, 
Franchinus,  Spataro,  Vicentino,  Zarlino,  and  Ghdilei, 
and,  in  short,  on  almost  every  musical  treatise  that  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on,  as  appears  by  the  copies  which 
were  once  his  own,  and  are  now  repoeited  in  many 
libraries  in  Italy. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  writings  of  Bottrigaro 
are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  controversial  kind,  and 
that  the  subjects  of  dispute  between  him  and  his  ad- 
versaries t«ad  so  very  little  to  the  improvement  of 
music  If  we  look  into  them  we  shall  find  him  taking 
part  with  Meloni  against  Patricio,  and  contending  for 
a  practice  which  the  ancients  themselves  had  exploded ; 
and  in  the  dispute  with  Gkmdolfo  Sigonio  he  does  but 
revive  the  controversy  which  had  been  so  warmly 
agitated  between  Vicentino  and  Vincentio  Lusitano : 
and  though  he  seems  to  censure  that  determination  of 
the  judges  Bartolomeo  Esgobedo  and  Ghisilino  Dan- 
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cherts,  by  which  the  former  was  condemned,  he  leaves 
the  question  just  as  he  found  it 

Of  Bottrigaro's  works  it  is  said  that  they  contain 
greater  proofs  of  his  learning  and  skill  in  music  than 
of  his  abilities  as  a  writer,  his  style  being  remarkably 
inelegant ;  nevertheless  he  affected  the  character  of  a 
poet,  and  there  is  extant  a  collection  of  Poems  by  him, 
in  octavo,  printed  in  1651.  Walther  represents  him 
AS  an  able  mathematician,  and  a  collector  of  rarities, 
and  says  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  cabinet,  which  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  II.  had  a  great  desire  to  purchase. 
He  died  in  1609. 

We  meet  with  the  name  of  Lodovious  Brooman, 
an  excellent  musician,  who  flourished  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  died  at  Brussels  in 
1597.  Gerard  Vossius  has  given  him  a  place  in 
his  Catalogue,  and  he  is  elsewhere  styled  Musices 
Princeps.  The  misfortune  of  his  being  blind  from  his 
nativity  might  possibly  contribute  to  exalt  his  cha- 
racter ;  for  there  are  no  compositions  of  his  extant,  at 
least  in  print.  Some  remarkable  instances  of  blind 
persons  who  have  been  excellent  in  music,  might  lead 
to  an  opinion  that  the  privation  of  that  sense  was 
favourable  to  the  study  of  it :  in  the  case  of  Salinas  it 
seems  to  have  been  no  impediment  to  the  deepest 
research  into  the  principle  of  the  science.  Caspar 
Erumbhom  of  Lignite,  and  Martini  Pesenti  of  Venice, 
are  instances  to  the  same  purpose ;  the  former  of  these 
being  an  excellent  organist  and  a  composer  of  church- 
music,  and  the  latter  a  composer  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  of  almost  all  kinds ;  and  both  these 
persons  were  blind,  the  one  from  his  infancy,  and  the 
other  from  his  nativity;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
famous  Sebastian  Bach  and  Handel,  perhaps  the  two 
best  organists  in  the  world,  retained  the  power  both 
of  study  and  practice  many  years  after  they  were 
severally  deprived  of  the  sense  of  seeing. 

Valbrio  Bona  of  Milan,  published  in  1595,  *  Re- 
'gole  del  contraponto,  et  compositione  brevemente 
'raccolte  da  diuersi  Auttori.     Operetta  molto  facile 

*  et  utile  per  i  scolari  principianti.'  The  author  takes 
occasion  to  celebrate  as  men  of  consummate  skill  in 
music,  Cyprian  de  Rore,  Adrian  Willaert,  Orlando 
de  Lasso,  Christopher  Morales,  and  Palestrina.  The 
character  of  his  book  is,  that  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
goodness  of  its  style  and  language.  The  author  was 
an  ecclesiastic,  and  a  practical  composer,  as  appears 
by  a  catalogue  of  his  works  in  the  Musical  Lexicon 
of  Walther  ;  they  consist  of  Motets,  Masses,  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Madrigals,  Canzonets,  and 
other  vocal  compositions. 

LoDovico  Zaoooni,  an  Augustine  monk  of  Pesaro, 
and  musician  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  was  the  author 
of  a  valuable  work  in  folio,  printed  at  Venice  in  1596, 
with  the  following  title,  *  Prattica  di  musica  utile  et 

*  necessaria  si  al  compositore  per  comporre  i  canti  suoi 

*  regolatamente,  si  anco  al  cantore  per  assicurarsi  in 

*  tutti  le  cose  cantabili.* 

This  book  of  Zacconi  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  valuable  treatises  on  the  subject  of  practical 
music  extant  Morley  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
indebted  to  the  author  of  it,  whom  he  calls  Fryor 
Lowyes  Zaccone,  and  cites  frequently  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  Practical  Music. 


In  the  course  of  his  work  Zacconi  seems  to  have 
declined  all  enquiry  into  the  music  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  to  have  been  very  little  solicitous  about 
the  investigation  of  ratios;  his  work  seems  to  be 
calculated  for  the  improvement  of  practical  music, 
and  therefore  contains  nothing  relating  to  the  Uieory 
of  the  science. 

Zarlino's  works  seem  to  be  intended  for  the  use 
of  philosophers,  but  this  of  Zacconi  abounds  with 
precepts  applicable  to  practice,  and  suited  to  the 
capacities  of  singers  and  men  of  ordinary  endow- 
ments. Among  a  great  number  of  directions  for  the 
decent  and  orderly  performance  of  choral  service,  he 
recommends  a  careful  attention  to  the  utterance  of 
the  vowels ;  which  passage  it  seems  Morley  had  an 
eye  to  when  he  complained,  as  he  does  in  his  Intro- 
duction, pag.  179,  in  these  words:    'The  matter  is 

*  now  come  to  that  state,  that  though  a  song  be  never 
'so  well  made,  and  never  so  apUy  applied  to  the 

*  words,  yet  shall  you  hardly  find  singers  to  express 
'  it  as  it  ought  to  be ;  for  most  of  our  churchmen,  so 

*  they  can  cry  louder  in  the  quier  than  their  fellowes, 

*  care  for  no  more,  whereas  by  the  contrarie  they 
'ought  to  studie  how  to  vowell  and  sing  cleane, 
'  expressing  their  words  with  devotion  and  passion, 
'  whereby  to  draw  the  hearer,  as  it  were  in  chaines  of 
'  gold  by  the  eares,  to  the  consideration  of  holy  things.' 

In  the  sixty-seventh  chapter  of  the  first  book 
Zacconi  enumerates  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
a  chapel-master. 

In  the  thirty -eighth  chapter  of  the  second  book 
he  speaks  of  the  mass  of  Jusquin  De  Prez,  'Le 
'Homme  arm^,*  mentioned  by  Glareanus,  Salinas, 
Doni,  and  other  writers,  as  one  of  the  most  excellent 
compositions  of  the  time.  This  he  does  to  introduce 
a  mass  of  Palestrina  with  the  same  title,  which  he 
gives  at  length,  with  his  own  remarks  thereon. 

The  third  book  is  on  the  subject  of  proportion, 
which  he  has  explained  and  illustrated  by  a  variety 
of  examples  from  the  best  authors. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  last  book  he  enu- 
merates the  several  musical  instruments  in  use  in  hr 
time,  with  the  compass  of  notes  proper  to  each ;  in 
Ids  declaration  whereof  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
makes  bb  the  limit  of  the  superacutes,  and  the 
highest  note  in  the  scale  for  the  violin,  a  particular 
from  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  practice  of 
shifting  the  hand  was  unknown  to  him. 

In  the  year  1622  Zacconi  published  a  second  part 
of  his  Prattica  Musica,  which  Morley  never  saw,  for 
he  died  in  1604.  The  author  at  this  time  was 
musician  to  Charles  archduke  of  Austria,  and  also  to 
William  duke  of  Bavaria,  his  former  patron.  In 
this  work  he  treats  of  the  elements  of  music,  and  the 
principles  of  composition. 

Speaking  of  the  invention  of  the  syllables  by 
Gnido  Aretinus,  he  says  that  some  of  his  time  had 
objected  that  it  was  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  it  gave ' 
no  syllable  to  the  last  note  of  the  septenary,  and 
thereby  incumbered  the  system  with  what  are  called 
the  mutations.  And  he  mentions  a  musician,  Don 
Anselmo  Fiammengo,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
service  of  the  duke  of  Bvaria,  and,  as  Orlando  de 
T  asso  once  told  the  author,  made  use  of  the  syllable 
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HO  in  succession  after  that  of  la  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  the  mutations.* 

Zacconi  mentions  also  another  musician,  Don 
Adriano  Bianchieri,  of  Bologna,  who  for  b  fa  made 
use  of  the  syllable  ba,  and  for  b  mi  the  syllable  bi, 
a  distinction,  that,  as  above  is  related,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  rules  for  the  composition  of  counterpoint,  of 
fugue,  and  canon,  in  all  their  various  forms  laid  down 
by  Zacconi,  are  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Zarlino, 
Artusi,  and  other  the  most  celebrated  Italian  writers. 
In  the  course  of  the  work  he  takes  occasion  to  men- 
tion a  conversation  on  music  held  in  the  presence  of 
Zarlino  in  the  year  1584,  in  which  a  character  was 
given  of  the  several  musicians  of  that  and  the  pre- 
ceding age,  and  the  respective  attributes  of  each 
pointed  out  and  assented  to  by  the  persons  then 
present  To  Coetanzo  Porta  was  ascribed  great 
art,  and  a  regular  contexture  in  his  compositions; 
to  Alessandro  Striggio,  a  vague  but  artificial  modula- 
tion; and  to  Messer  Adriano,  by  whom  it  is  supposed 
was  meant  Adrian  Willaert,  great  art^  with  a  judi- 
cious disposition  of  parts :  Morales,  he  says,  was 
allowed  to  have  art,  counterpoint,  and  good  modula- 
tion; Orlando  de  Lasso,  modulation,  art,  and  good 
invention;  and  Palestrina,  every  excellence  neces- 
sary to  form  a  great  musician. 

In  the  thirty-second  chapter  of  the  second  book 
he  takes  occasion  to  observe  on  the  impiety  of 
introducing  madrigals  and  secular  songs  among  the 
divine  ofl&ce's,  the  singing  whereof  is  prohibited  by 
the  church  as  a  mortal  sin ;  from  hence  he  takes 
occasion  to  appUud  Palestrina  for  his  conduct  in  this 
respect,  who,  he  says,  enriched  the  church  with  his 
own  sweet  compositions,  in  a  style  suited  to  public 
worship,  calculated  to  promote  the  honour  of  God, 
and  to  excite  devotion  in  the  minds  of  the  auditors. 

Carlo  Gbsualbo,  prince  of  Venosa,  flourished 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Venosa 
was  the  Veiiusium  of  the  Romans,  and  is  now  a  prin- 
cipality of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  situate  in  that 
part  of  it  called  the  Basilicate ;  it  is  famous  for  being 
the  place  where  Horace  was  born ;  and  little  less  so 
in  the  judgment  of  musicians  on  account  of  the 
person  now  about  to  be  spoken  of.  He  was,  as 
Scipione  Cerreto  relates,  the  nephew   of  Cardinal 

*  This  objection  bat  often  been  made  to  Goido't  invention :  Eiidtu 
Puteaiiut  added,  as  a  seventh,  the  syllable  bx.  Kepler  spetdu  of  a  certain 
German  who  articulated  the  septenary  by  seven  syllablee,  but  reprehends 
him  for  it  in  terms  tlut  serve  at  least  to  show  that  the  method  of  soU 
misation  by  tlie  hezachords  is  to  be  preferred  to  tliat  of  the  tetracbords, 
which  prevailed  some  years  in  this  country,  and  was  practised  by  Dr. 
Wallia.  The  passage  fh>m  Kepler  is  to  this  effbct :  *  But  as  there  are 
'three  places  of  the  semitone  in  the  tetrachord,  therefore  that  these 

*  syllables  might  not  be  too  general,  but  rather  tliat  the  semitone  might 
'always  be  denoted  by  mi,,  va,  or  fa  mi,  there  was  a  necessity  for  tlie 
'addition  of  two  otlier  syllables,  that  in  these  vr,  as,  mi.  va,  the  semi- 
'  tone  might  i>e  in  the  highest  place,  but  that  in  these  ax,  mi,  fa.  sol, 
'  the  senmone  might  be  in  the  middle  place ;  and,  lastly,  that  in  these, 

*  MI,  9 A,  SOL,  LA.  the  semitoue  might  be  in  the  lowest  place ;  and  this 

*  is  a  reason  why  the  inventors  of  the  scale  made  use  of  six  syllables  and 

*  not  eight  ,*  therefore  let  the  German  see  what  advantage  he  has  gained 

*  by  the  increase,  when  he  made  use  of  seven,  instead  of  six  syllables. 

*  Bo,  CB,  Dx,  OA,  Lo,  M A,  MX ;  for  if  tie  thought  it  was  necessary  to  make 

*  use  of  as  many  notes  save  one,  as  there  are  chords  in  an  octave,  in  order 

*  to  represent  the  identity  of  the  octave  by  the  first  syllabic  bo,  I  pray 
'  vou  what  deficiency  was  there  in  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e.  f,  g,  which  were 

long  before  made  use  of  for  that  purpose  f '  Joann.  Keplcrus  Harm. 
Mundi.  lib.  III.  cap.  x. 

Notwithstanding  this  ar^roent  of  Kepler,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
French  to  the  six  syllables  of  Guide  add  a  seventh,  namely,  si,  of  the 
lntro<iuction  whereof  by  Le  M aire  an  account  is  given  in  pag.  160  of  this 
work. 


Alfonso  G^ualdo,  archbishop  of  Naples,  and  received 
his  instructions  in  music  from  Pomponio  Nenna, 
a  celebrated  composer  of  madrigals.  Blancanus,  in 
his  Chronologia  Mathematicomm.  speaks  thus  of 
him :  '  The  most  noble  Carolus  Gesualdns,  prince 
'  of  Venusium,  was  the  prince  of  musicians  of  our 
'age;  for  he  having  recalled  the  Rythmi  into 
*  music,  introduced  such  a  style  of  modulation,  that 
'  other  musicians  yielded  the  preference  to  him ;  and 
'  all  singers  and  players  on  stringed  instruments,  laying 
'  aside  that  of  others,  everywhere  eagerly  embraced  his 
'  music*  Mersennus,  Eircher,  Doni,  Berardi,  and  in- 
deed the  writers  in  all  countries,  give  him  the  character 
of  the  most  learned,  ingenious,  and  artificial  composer 
of  madrigals,  for  it  was  that  species  of  music  alone 
which  he  studied,  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world. 
Blancanus  also  relates  that  he  died  in  the  year  1614. 

Alessandro  Tassoni,  who  celebrates  him  in  the 
highest  terms  of  commendation,  adds  to  his  character 
this  remarkable  particular,  viz.,  that  he  imitated  and 
improved  that  melancholy  and  plaintive  kind  of  air 
which  distinguishes  the  Scots  melodies,  and  which 
was  invented  about  the  year  1420,  by  James  the 
First,  king  of  Scotland,  and  to  this  he  ascribes  the 
sweetness  of  his  admirable  compositions.  > 

There  are  extant  no  fewer  than  six  books  of 
madrigals  for  five,  six,  and  more  voices,  of  this 
excellent  author ;  the  first  five  were  published  in 
parts  in  1585  by  Simone  Molinaro,  a  musician,  and 
chapel-master  of  Genoa.  The  same  person  in  the 
year  1613  published  them,  together  with  a  sixth 
book  in  score,  with  this  title,  *Partitura  delli  sei 
'  libri  de*  madrigali  a  cinque  voci,  dell*  illustrissimo 
'  et  excellentiss.  Prencipe  di  Venosa  D.  Carlo 
'  Gesualdo.  Fatica  di  Simone  Molinaro,  Maestro  di 
'  CapelU  nel  Duomo  di  G^noua.  In  Genoua,  appresso 
'  Giuseppe  PavonL*     Polio. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  last  of  these  pub- 
lications was  made  under  the  direction  of  the  author 
himself,  and  that  it  was  intended  for  the  use  of 
students ;  the  madrigals  contained  in  it  are  upwards 
of  one  hundred  in  number :  the  sixth  book  was  again 
published  in  parts  at  Venice  in  1616.  In  a  MS.  in 
the  music-school  of  Oxford,  mention  is  made  of  two 
other  collections  of  madrigals  of  the  prince  of  Venosa, 
as  namely,  one  by  Scipio  Stella  in  1603,  and  another 
by  Hector  Gesualdo  in  1604 ;  but  that  by  Molinaro 
above-mentioned,  as  it  is  in  score,  seems  to  be  the 
most  valuable  collection  of  his  works  extant,  and 
probably  may  include  the  whole  of  his  compositions. 

Doni  speaking  of  the  fourth  madrigal  in  the  sixth 
book,  'Resta  di  darma  noia,*  calls  it  'quell*  artifi- 
ciosissimo  Madrigali  del  principe  ;*}  and  indeed  it 
well  deserves  that  epithet ;  for  being  calculated  to 
express  sorrow,  it  abounds  with  chromatic,  and  even 
enarmonic  intervals,  indeed  not  easy  to  sing,  but 
admirably  adapted  to  the  sentiments. 

Kircher,  in  the  Musurgia,  tome  I.  pag.  599,  men- 
tions the  following  madrigal,  being  the  first  of  the 
first  book  of  Molinaro*s  edition,  as  a  fine  example  of 
the  amorous  style. 

t  De'  Pensieri  dlversi-di  Alessandro  Tassoni,  libro  X.  ci^.  xxiii. 
t  Gio.  Batt.  Doni,  uelle  sue  Compendio  del  Trattato  de*  Generi  e  do' 
Modi  della  Miuica.    In  Roma,  1635,  quarto,  pag.  16. 
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BA  -  CI   soa-vi         eoa-ri        oi-bideUmiftvi- 


BA  -  01    fiea-yi         e     ca 


bi    de      la  mia  vi    -   ta,  d  -  bi     de 


BA-Ol8oa-vl  eca 


BA  -  01    8oa-Ti         e      ca 


bi    de      la     mia  vi  -  ta,  .  .      d  -  bi     de 


d   .   U     de     la 


p—'  FfiJ-^r  JU-rP  ■^J=^ 


^ 


^ 


o*horm*inaoIate     hor  mirendeteil   oo    -    re, 


hor 


ir^r-rr 


-t  -      ,— ^=fr3^jj  ^j-|jj.j    J       I 


c*hor     m*iniio-la-te,         c^horm'inuo-la    -    te 


la    mia  yi- ta 


&^  .J  1"^ 


o'bor      m'inuo-la-te,         c*horm*inaa-la    -    te 


^      mia  vi   -  ta 


c'hor  mirendeteil  oo 


re 


mirendeteil 00  -  re hor-mi rendete  n    co  -  re      pervd      coimien di'impari 


re  hor  mirendeteil    oo  -  re     per^oi      oonaieDoh*imparioomemi'al-mara^ 


hor       mirendete         il     oo  -  re     pervd     oomnench'impari 

III!         J     T^l      i     J     1.1   f  pJjlPJ  J  J.l-Jl 


t  >  p  f'J-J  I 


hor     miren^    -      -    toil      oo 


re      peryd      conoien  dilmpari  oomemi'    al-mara-pi 


>uii'  al-maia-pi  -  ta  non  tenteil  dool  di  mor 


eomean'       al>inan^ 


^^^^^ 


m 


ta 


m 


m 


comeun'  al>man-pl    -    ta 


non      lenteil  dud  dl  mor   .     .    te, 


-  ta»  oomeon'  al-maia-pi  •   ta 


non       tenteil      dnoldi  mor 


come  on'    al  -  nuim-pi  -  ta 
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-  I  -  r'7'  Fi 


-  f« 


noDsenteil     daol  di     mor  -   te 


e    pur    si 


DOQ       eente  11    duoldimor 


e     por   si    mo  -  re,  e    pur  e  pur 


al-mara-pi  -   to  nonsente  il    daol  di  mor    -    te,  di      mor-te  e     par        ai    mo    -    re, 


non  sente  U  daol  di    mor 


te       e    par     d        mo     -      re,  e    par 


J?h  (P ir. 1^ 

= [ 

m    r     f       m     ,,     »\ 

—r — J  J  J  }•   — p — JKF 

^e-p — z ifit 

.     .        mo       - 

re 

1 

(xmaian  ch'ira-pa-  li 
^.  F    ^      P    >f    yi  1  z=z^ 

— W- 

r-f? — V  " '  r — F — T+ 

non     sente  il  daol  di          mor  -    - 

!      llJ    ,    g       ..                    I 

IS" — -— ^ 

mo 

re 

peryoi 

r  1    1     1    i     i   j     =z: 

oonoien  ch*im-pa-  ri 

^  r  r    f  f  f'-H 

=4= 

non 

sente  il  daol  di  mor  -  te 

1     -       -       r=rf 

-     -     d    mo      - 

re 

^T  r  \ 

per  yd 

'^  r  r  '  I — M- — 

oonoieQ  ch*im-pi^  ri 

^  J  J    1  J  Ji J  J 

^ 

ttt 

1 M^+ 

oomeon* 

J      — ■     F    i-j-"  h  ^  1     1= 

par  d     mo     - 

re 



per  vol 

■1.— 1 r-l 

ootnuen  ohim-p*  -  ri  ooDM  tm 
^1,1    J=^p=== 

'a]ma 

rapi 

-     ta,               come  an*a]ma  ra-]M    -    * 

<^t^ ^ 

-r,- 

i^±^ 

-r-j-|d    J  -sL-aM: 

+=^ 

=^ 

^  i>  <>    n      r  *-  ^  i*  i  '^  "^ 

mo    •    -     re       per  vol    oonoien  oh'im-pa-ri  oomeon'-Al-maFapi    -     ta,     oome  an*al-m«  ra-fd    - 


^ 

r    f       J    r 

+^ — T" 

=p= 

\r              ,,              ]            -              l>'"1^ 

r     F 

•m* 

^ — 1 ^— P- 

te    non      sente  il 

4-P — t- 

daol     di 

TP — r-^ 

mor 
-f P 

-4  J p 1 i-i: L_ 

te,                                                      non 

1^-r — r-r-J — i — -p— '    p    f — F — p- 

sento 

■4 — 1- 

-tt-rr 

-w—f  ^V-= 

4-^ — P- 

oome    an* 

+r 

— 1 1(«- 

al  -  ma 

f=  -J ^-^ — !< —  -^ P— F — 1 ^ 

ra*pi    -       -       -    to              non  sento  0    daol     di 

1  r    J    J    J  Jj  J      J  J  rr^=F 

mov 

=1=F 

3P 

ilFF 

al-ma  n-pi 

H — p 1 — 1- 

4+ 

ta, 
1  J       J" 

■        J 

— H? — ^ — ^ — ^  <"  1^ ^    J  1  J — J- 

oome    an*'al-mara-pi      -     to    non  sento    il 
■^ ' h- — ? — p — J-H-F p- 

— J — 
daol 

— f— 

di 
1- 

JP 

-*^-F J— J- 

to  non     sente  H 

1 =: 

daul    di 

— f ^ 

mor  -  te, 

J       J 

—r                      ir        r    r  n  —^ 

non  sento  il    daol     di 
Ij       -       p               IJ ^-       1           — 

—I 

mor 

1- 

S^ 

_«l . 

to 

non 

—J ^ 

sente    11 

— 1-£ p JI 1-2 1 

daol    di      mor    •       -    to 

j;,  r  r   r— k-^- — h 


I T  r  f  if^g^— iiri^ 


daol  di     mor 


e     par      si 
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per  -  ohe  aempre  io  vi       ba     -      ci       o     dol  -  cib  -  si  -  me    ro  -  se, 


-  ei  aempre  io        vi   ba     -      oi     o      dol  -  cis  -  si  •  me   ro  -  so  in  voi         tut     -      to   ri-po  -  so, 


ba      -     dsempreiovi  ba 


ci      o      dol  -  ds-Bi-me   ro-se  tnvoi         tat-to   ri-po  -  se, 


per  ohesempreioTi    ba-ci     o      dol  -  ois  -  si-me    ro  -  so  in  voi  tat    -    to  ri-po    -       -    se. 


aempre  iovi    ba 


o      dol -CIS-  si -me    ro  -  se, 


quanto       bi    di    dolce  a    -  mo 


per     -    cbe    sem  - 


quanto         hi    di  dolce  a    -  mo    -   re 


per-  ohe  sempreiovi  ba-ci      per-che 


perche  aempre  io  vi  ba  -  ci,        per-che  sempre  io  vi 


sempreiovi  ba 


o   dol -CIS    -    si -me  ro  •  se  in   Voi    .    tat    •    to  ri  •  po    -  sc,  in 


sempre  io  vi      ba-ci 


dol  -CIS    -    si- me    ro  -  se  in  voi,        in  voi  tut- to  ri-po 


ba-ci       . 


o  dol  -  cis    -    n-me     ro  -  se         in    voi         tut    -    to   ri  -  po  -    se. 
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Toi  in         Yoi  tat  -    to  ri.po  -  se,  deh,      deh  s'io     potessi      i\  vostri  dolci  ba  -  ci,  M     vostri  dole!    ba 


invoi 


tat  •    tori-po  -  se,  deh,      deh  s'io  po  -  tessi      M  T06tri dolci  ba  -  ci«  ^    vostri  dolci  ba 


deb,    deh  8*io  po  -  tessi     M  Tostri  dolci  ba  -  d,  ii   vostri  dolci  ba 


la  mia  vi-tafi-ni    -re      la  mia  vi   •   ta   fi-ni-re 


che  dol   -   ce  mo  -  ri  -   - 


o  che  dol    -  ce  mo  -  ri  -  re,  o     che  dol  •  oe  mori  -  re,         o    che  dol  -  ce  mo 


o  che  dol  -  ce  mo-ri 


o  che  dol      •      oe    mo  -  ri  -  re,  o    che  dol-ce    mo-ri 


-  -  re, 


che  dol  -  oe        mo-ri    -    re,  o     che  dol-ce  mo-ri 


-     re,     o  che  dol    -  ce   .    mo-ri  -  re,  o      che  dol  -  ce  mo>  ri 


re, 


o  che  dol-oe     mo-ri    -    -     re. 


•^    dol-oe  mo-ri  -  re, 


Andpage  601  of  the  same  tome  of  the  Mnsorgia, 
he  recommends  the  nineteenth  madrigal  of  the  third 
book,  '  Dolcissimo  sospiri,*  as  an  example  of  sorrow. 

Again,  the  same  author,  page  608  of  the  same 
tome  of  the  Mnsnrgia,  reconunends  the  twenty-second 
madrigal  of  the  sixth  book,  '  Q\k  piansi  nel  dolore,' 
as  an  example  of  joy  and  exnltation. 

The  distinguishing  excellences  of  the  compositions 
of  this  admirable  author  are,  fine  contrivance,  original 
harmony,  and  the  sweetest  modulation  conceivable ; 
and  these  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  that 
one  of  the  finest  musicians   that  these  later  times 


o         che  dol- ce  mo      -        ri        - 

Cablo  QnuALDo,  Pbbtoipe  Di  Vbnosa. 

have  known,  Mr.  Geminiani,  has  been  often  heard 
to  declare  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  studies 
in  the  works  of  the  Prencipe  di  Venosa. 

CHAP.  XCI. 

The  prince  of  Venosa  is  not  the  only  person  of 
rank  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in 
music.  Kircher  mentions  an  earl  of  Somerset  as 
the  inventor  of  a  certain  kind  of  Chelys  or  viol  of 
eight  chords,  which  contained  all  the  secrets  of  music 
in  an  eminent  degree,  and  ravished  every  hearer 
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with  admiratioiL  MuBurg.  torn.  I.  pas.  486.*  And 
Walther  says  of  Maurice,  landgrave  of  Heese  Cassel, 
that  he  was  an  excellent  composer  of  mosic.  Peacham 
speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  and  gives  the  following 
aoconnt  of  him: — 

*  Above  others  who  carryeth  away  the  palme  for 
'  excellency,  not  onely  in  mnsicke,  bnt  in  whatsoever 
'  is  to  be  wished  in  a  brave  prince,  is  the  yet  living 
'Maurice,  Landoravb  of  ^ssbn,  of  whose  owne 
'  composition  I  have  scene  eight  or  ten  severall  setts 

*  of  motets  and  solemne  mnsicke,  set  purposely  for  his 
'owne  chappell,t  where,  for  the  great  honour  of 
'some  festivall,  and  many  times  for  his  recreation 

*  onely,  he  is  his  owne  organist  Besides  he  readily 
'  speaketh  ten  or  twelve  severall  languages ;  he  is  so 

*  universall  a  scholler,  that  conmiing,  as  he  doth  often, 
'  to  his  university  of  Marpurge,  what  questions  soever 
'he  meeteth  with  set  up,  as  the  manner  is  in  the 
'  Qermane  and  our  universities,  hee  will  ex  tempore 

*  dispute  an  houre  or  two  (even  in  bootes  and  spurres) 
'  upon  them  with  their  bert  professors.  I  passe  over 
'his  rare  skill  in  chirurgery,  he  being  generally 
'  accounted  the  beet  bone-setter  in  the  country.  Who 
'have  scene  his  estate,  his  hospitality,  his  rich  fur- 
'  nished  armory,  his  brave  stable  of  great  horses,  his 
'  curtesie  to  all  strangers,  being  men  of  quality  and 
'  good  parts,  let  them  speake  tibe  rest'f  But  to  be 
more  particular  as  to  his  skill  in  musia  Valentine 
QuckiuB  began  a  work  entitled  '  Opera  metrici  sacri 
'sanctorum,  Dominicalium  et  feriarum,*  but  never 
finished  it ;  this  work  was  completed  and  published 
by  Maurice,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  above-mentioned. 

Giovanni  Croob,  of  Venice,  flourished  at  this  time. 
He  was  chapel-master  of  St  Mark's,  and  very  pro- 

■  We  know  of  DO  earl  of  Somenet  to  whom  the  InTentton  of  anj  raflli 
imuHcftl  inttnimeiit  nuqr  be  aeeribed.  Edward  Somenet,  marquie  of 
Woioeeter,  the  fHend  and  fkTOurite  of  Ung  Chariot  L  waa  remarkable  Ibr 
hit  InTontiTe  foonltj,  which  he  endeaToured  to  manifett  in  a  little  book 
entitled  '  A  centorv  of  the  namet  and  teanUIngt  of  toeh  inTontlont  at  at 
'  preaent  I  can  call  to  mind  to  have  tried  and  perfected  [mr  former  notee 

*  beinff  lotti ;'  fiitt  printed  in  166S,  and  ainoe  among  the  Harleian  tractt. 
Mr.  walpoto  hat  given  an  account  of  the  contentt  of  thit  book,  not  more 
httmoroot  than  nut,  In  the  following  wordt :  *  It  it  a  very  tmall  piece, 

*  containing  a  dedication  to  Chariet  the  Second,  another  to  both  hontet 

*  of  parliament,  fai  which  he  alllrmt  having,  in  the  pretence  of  Chariet 
<  the  Pirtt,  performed  many  of  the  feata  mentioned  in  hit  book ;  a  table 

*  of  contentt,  and  the  work  Itaeif,  whfeh  it  bnt  a  table  of  contentt  neither, 
*behiff  a  litt  of  an  hundred  pnrfectt,  mott  of  them  fanpottibllitlet,  but  all 
*of  whkh  he  afBimt  having  ditoovered  the  ait  of  poforming:  tome  of 

*  the  eatiett  teem  to  be,  how  to  write  with  a  tingle  Une ;  with  a  point; 

*  how  to  ute  aU  the  tentet  indiflbrently  for  each  other,  at,  to  talk  bsr 
'  oolourt,  and  to  read  bj  the  tatte ;  to  make  an  nntinkable  thlp :  how  to 

*  do  and  to  prevent  the  tame  thing;  how  to  taOagaintt  wind  and  tide;  how 

*  to  form  an  unlveraal  character ;  how  to  con  verte  by  iangHng  bellt  out 

*  of  tune ;  how  to  take  townt  or  prevent  their  being  iektn ;  how  to  write 
*in  the  dark ;  how  to  cheat  with  dice ;  and,  in  thort,  how  to  fly.  Of  all 
'  tbete  wonderftil  Inventiont  the  latt  but  one  teemt  the  only  one  of  which 
'hit  lordthip  hat  left  the  tecrtt.'  Catalogue  of  Roval  and  Noble  Authort 
vol.  I.  pag.  I43. 

f  Theee  had  been  procured  by  Douland  when  he  wat  abroad,  and  were 
thewn  by  him  to  Peacham  at  tnndry  timet.  Feacham't  Bmblema, 
pag.  101,  in  not. 

t  CompL  Oent.  edit  16S4,  pag.  99.  It  teems  that  formerly  the  cha- 
racter of  thit  piinoe  wat  well  known,  and  hit  rqratatton  very  high  In 
England,  for  tOl  within  theee  few  yean  hit  head  wat  the  tign  of  a 
reputable  publio-houte  on  the  north  tide  of  the  high  eattem  road  leading 
to  Mile-end  Arom  London ;  it  repreaented  a  general  in  armour,  and  wat 
underwrote  Grave,  i.  «.  Landgnve,  Maurice ;  and  upon  repainting  the 
tign,  by  corruption,  Morris. 

From  thit  circumttance  it  thould  teem  that  he  wat  a  favourite  with 
the  Kngllth,  who,  though  they  might  be  ttrangen  to  hit  endowmentt, 
might  esteem  him  for  hit  firm  attachment  to  the  protectant  religion,  for 
the  pretervation  whereof  he  formed  a  league  In  loOS,  which  produopd  a 
union  of  the  protettant  powers;  but  being  overpowered  by  count  Tilly 
in  1626,  he  wat  compelled  to  tnrrender  his  estates  to  his  ton  l^lliam, 
and  spend  his  days  in  retirement.  He  died  In  1682,  and  Is  not  less  cele- 
brated for  his  learning  and  piety,  than  for  his  many  and  various  ac 
couiplishmentt.    Heyl.  Cosnu  419. 


babl^  the  immediate  successor  of  Zarlino.  Zacooni, 
in  his  '  Prattica  di  masica»'  published  in  1596,  styles 
him  vice-master  of  the  diapel  of  St  Mark;  from 
whence  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  mnst  at  first  have 
been  the  snbstitate  of  Zarlino  in  that  office.  Morley 
commends  him  highl;^ ;  and  Peacham  says  that  for 
a  fall,  lofty,  and  sprightly  vein,  he  was  second  to 
none ,  he  adds,  that  while  he  lived  he  was  one  of  the 
most  free  and  brave  companions  in  the  world. 
Nevertheless  his  compositions  are  all  of  a  devout  and 
serious  kind,  and  of  these,  his  Penitential  PsalmB, 
which  have  been  printed  with  English  words,  axe 
the  best. 

Sbthds  Calvibiub,  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant  named 
Jacob  Ealwitz,  of  Gorschleb  near  Sachsenburg  in 
Thuringia,  was  bom  on  the  twenty -first  day  of 
February,  in  the  year  1556.  He  received  the  m- 
dimentB  of  learning  in  the  public  school  of  Fcancken- 
hansen,  but»  after  three  years  stay,  was  removed  to 
Magdeburg,  from  ^ence  he  was  sent  to  the  university 
of  Leipsic,  having  no  other  means  of  support  there 
than  the  contributions  of  some  persons  whom  he  ImkI 
made  his  friends.  His  pursuits  in  learning  were 
various,  for  he  is  not  more  celebrated  as  a  musician 
than  a  chronologer ;  but  it  is  in  the  first  capacity 
that  he  is  here  spoken  of;  and  indeed  he  was  deemed 
so  able  a  proficient  in  music,  that  very  early  in  his 
life  he  had  the  direction  of  the  choir  in  the  university 
church,  and  soon  after  became  preceptor  in  music  iu 
the  Schul  -  Pforte,  or  princifMi]  sdiool  in  Upper- 
Saxony  ;  ten  years  after  which,  he  became  chanter 
in  the  church  of  St  Thomas  in  the  city  of  Leipsic, 
and  fellow  of  the  college  there,  in  which  stations  he 
died  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  1617,  or,  as  some  write,  1615.  The  greatneaa 
of  his  reputation  procured  him  many  invitations  to 
settle  in  foreign  universities,  but  he  declined  them 
all.  His  musical  writings  are,  'Melopeiam,  sen 
'  melodio  condendse  rationem,  quam  vulg5  musicam 
'poeticam  vocant*  printed  at  Erfurth  m  1595,  as 
Lipenius  places  it  or,  acconling  to  others,  in  1602. 
In  1611  he  published  his  Opuscula  Musica,  and  in 
the  ^ear  after,  his  Oompendium  Musicum,  a  book  for 
the  instruction  of  beginners ;  but  a  metliod  of  sol- 
misation  by  the  seven  syllables,  bo,  cb,  di,  oa,  lo,  ma, 
Ni,  having  then  lately  been  introduced,  which  he 
seemed  greatly  to  approve,  he  republished  it  in  the 
same  year,  with  the  title  of  '  Musics  artis  prsBcepta 
nova  et  facillima,  &cJ  He  also  pi]J)lished  'Ezer- 
'  citationes  musicas,'  in  number  three.  In  1615  he 
composed  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  Psalm  in  twelve 
parts,  for  three  choirs,  on  the  nuptials  of  Caspar 
Anckelman,  a  merchant  of  Hamburg,  and  caused  it 
to  be  printed  in  folio  at  Leipsic. 

Of  the  Exercitationes,  the  first  is  on  the  modes  of 
the  ancients,  and  contains  a  catalogue  of  compodtiona 
by  the  old  German,  Flemish,  and  Italian  masters  in 
those  several  modes. 

The  second  of  the  Exercitationes  is  entitled  '  De 
'  Initio  et  Progressu  musices,  et  aliis  quibusdam  ad 
<eam  rem  spectantibus.'  This  appears  to  be  the 
substance  of  lectures  read  by  the  author  in  the  public 
school  at  Leipsic,  and  is  a  very  learned,  ingenious^ 
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and  entertaining  compoeition.  In  it  he  takes  notice 
of  that  inTention  of  an  anonymons  Dutch  mnsician 
for  avoiding  the  mntations,  by  giving  to  the  septenary 
the  syllables  bo,  ob,  di,  oa,  lo,  ma,  ni,  which,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note,  Kepler  has 
taken  notice  of  and  reprehended.  The  two  first 
parts  of  the  Exercitationes  were  printed  at  Leipeic 
in  1600. 

Calvisius  in  this  discoorse  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  polyphonons  mnsic  was  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greeks;  and  for  fixing  the  era  of  its  invention, 
observes  that  Bede  makes  use  of  the  terms  Ooncentus, 
Discantus,  Organis,  from  wludi  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  he  was  not  able  to  carry  it  higher  than  the 
b^^inning  of  the  eighth  century,  about  which  time 
Bede  wrote. 

The  last  of  the  Exercitationes,  printed  at  Leipeic 
in  1611,  contains  a  refutation  of  certain  opinions  of 
Hippolytus  Hubmeier,  poet-laureate  to  the  emperor, 
and  a  public  teacher  at  Gottingen,  who  it  seems  had 
written  on  music 

Our  countryman  Butler  cites  Oalvisius  in  almost 
every  page  of  his  Principles  of  Music ;  and  in  one 
place  in  particular  uses  these  words :  '  Sethus  Oal- 
'  visius,  that  singular  musician,  to  whom  the  students 
'  of  this  abstruse  and  mysterious  &culty  are  more  be- 
'  holden  than  to  all  that  have  ever  written  thereon.'  His 
chronological  writings  are  greatly  esteemed ;  in  them 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  jdease  Joseph  Scaliger, 
vdio  has  given  him  great  commendations  :  he  wrote 
against  the  Gregorian  calendar  a  work  entitled 
'Menchus  Calendarii  Gregoriani,  et  duplex  Calen- 
'darii  melioris  formula,*  published  at  Frankfort  in 
1612,  and  lastly,  Ghronologia,  printed  at  the  same 
place  in  1629.   . 

Giovanni  Maria  Abtubi,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Bologna, 
of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  was  the  author  of  an  excellent 
treatise  entitled  '  L*Arte  del  Oontraponto  Ridotta  in 

*  Tavole,*  published  in  1586,  of  which  an  account  has 
herein-before  been  given,  and  also  of  a  discourse 
which  he  entitles  *  L' Artusi,  overo  delle  Imperfettioni 
'deUamodema  Musica,  Ragionamenti  dui,*  printed 
at  Venice  in  the  year  1600. 

The  latter  of  these  two  treatises  is  a  dialogue, 
which  the  author  introduces  with  the  following 
relation : — 

'  Upon  the  arrival  of  Margaret  queen  of  Austria 
'  at  Ferrara,  in  1598,  with  a  noble  train,  to  celebrate 
'  a  double  marriage  between  herself  and  Philip  III. 

*  of  Spain,  and  between  the  archduke  Albert  and  the 
« in&nta  Isabella  the  king^s  sbter ;  soon  after  the 
<  nuptials  they  visited  the  monastery  of  St  Vito, 

*  where,  for  the  entertainment  of  their  royal  guesto, 
« the  nuns  performed  a  concert,  in  which  were  heard 
.  comets,    trumpets,   violins,  bastard    viols,   double 

*  harps,  lutes,  flutes,  harpsichords,  and  voices  at  the 

*  same  time,  with  such  sweetness  of  harmony,  that 
'  the  place  seemed  to  be  the  mount  of  Parnassus,  or 
'  Paradise  itself.' 

On  this  occasion  two  of  the  auditors,  who  happened 
to  meet  there,  and  were  greatly  pleased  with  the 
performance,  enter  into  a  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  music  in  general.     It  is  needless  to  follow  the  in- 


terlocutors through  the  whole  of  the  dialogue,  but  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  notwithstanding  the 
form  it  bears,  it  contains  the  sentiments  of  Artusi 
himself,  who,  after  delivering  some  very  obvious 
rules  for  the  ordering  of  a  musical  performance, 
whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  such  as  the  choice  of 
place,  of  instruments,  of  voices,  and  lastly,  of  the 
compositions  themselves,  declares  himself  to  the  fol- 
lowing purpose :  and  speaking  first  of  the  Comet,  he 
says  thfl^  the  tone  of  that  instrument  depends  greatly 
upon  the  manner  of  tonguing  it,  concerning  which 
practice  he  delivers  many  precepts,  which  at  this 
time  it  would  be  of  very  little  use  to  enumerate. 

The  comet  is  an  instrument  now  but  little  known, 
it  having  above  a  century  ago  given  place  to  the 
hautboy;  Artusi  seems  to  have  held  it  in  high 
estimation ;  his  sentiments  of  it  will  be  best  delivered 
in  his  own  words,  which  are  these : — 

*  To  give  the  best  tone,  the  performer  on  the  comet 

*  should  endeavour  to  imitate  the  human  voice ;  for 

*  no  other  instmment  is  so  difficult  to  attain  to  ex- 
'  cellence  on  as  this ;  the  trampet  is  sounded  by  the 

*  breath  alone ;  the  lute  by  the  motion  of  the  hands ; 
'  the  harpsichord  and  the  harp  may  be  attained  by 

*  long  practice ;  but  the  comet  requires  the  know- 

*  ledge  of  the  different  methods  of  tonguing,  and  the 
'  changes  to  be  made  therein  according  to  the  quality 

*  of  the  several  notes ;  a  proper  opening  of  the  lips 

*  joined  to  a  ready  finger  atteined  by  long  habit ;  all 
'these  excellencies  were  possessed  by  Girolamo  da 

*  Udine  of  Venice,  and  other  eminent  performers  on 
'  that  instmment  ^o  flourished  formerly  in  Italy.' 

In  his  observations  on  other  instruments  he  speaks 
to  this  purpose  :  the  different  constmction  of  instm- 
ments  will  occasion  a  diversity  in  their  sounds ;  first, 
in  respect  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are  formed ; 
secondly,  of  the  chords  of  some,  and  the  pipes  of 
others ;  and,  thirdly,  to  speak  of  stringed  instmroents 
only,  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  the  chords 
are  struck.  Under  these  several  heads  he  makes  the 
following  remarks,  viz.,  that  the  lute  being  a  larger 
instmment  than  the  guitar,  the  sound  thereof  is 
more  diffused ;  as  a  proof  whereof  he  8a}'s,  that  a 
string  of  the  one  being  put  on  the  other,  will  produce 
a  change  of  tone  derived  from  the  effect  of  the 
different  instrument ;  and  that  for  the  same  reason, 
a  gut  string  being  put  upon  a  harpsichord,  the  sound 
thereof  is  lost,  or  scarce  heard.  Farther,  that  a  silver 
string  will  produce  a  sound  more  or  less  sweet,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  and  degree  of  the  alloy  with 
which  the  metal  is  attempered ;  and  that  if  a  string 
of  Spanish  gold,  the  alloy  of  which  is  harder  than 
that  of  the  Venetian,  be  put  on  a  guiter,  it  will 
render  a  sweet,  but  a  string  of  pure  gold  or  silver  an 
unpleasing  sound.  As  to  pipes,  he  says  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  leaden  ones  have  a  sweeter  tone 
than  those  of  tin  or  any  harder  metal.  And  as  to  the 
percussion  of  chords,  he  says  that  if  a  chord  of  metal 
or  gut  be  stmck  with  the  finger,  it  must  produce  a 
sweeter  sound  than  if  struck  by  any  thing  else. 
These  observations  demonstrate  the  imperfections  of 
instniments,  though  in  general  they  are  but  little 
attended  to. 

Farther,  the  different  tuning  or  temperature  of 
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instnunents  is  such,  that  oftentimes  one  interval  is 
sounded  for  another ;  and  frequently  in  the  diatonic 
genus  one  performer  will  observe  the  syntonous 
division  of  Ptolemy,  another  that  of  Aristoxenus : 
and  this  also,  says  this  author,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
imperfection  insisted  on. 

He  cites  from  Ptolemy  a  passage,  wherein  it  is 
asserted  that  in  wind-instruments  no  certainty  of 
sound  can  be  depended  on ;  and  another  from 
Aristoxenus  to  the  same  purpose,  but  more  general, 
as  applying  to  all  instruments  whatsoever. 

fVom  hence  he  takes  occasion  to  consider  the  in- 
struments of  the  moderns,  and  the  temperaments  of 
each  species  or  class ;  the  first  he  makes  to  consist  of 
such  as  are  tempered  with  the  tones  equal  and  the 
semitones  unequal,  as  the  organ,  harpsichord,  spinnet, 
raonochord,  and  double  harp.  The  instruments  of 
the  second  class,  under  which  he  ranks  such  as  are 
altered  or  attempered  occasionally,  are  the  human 
voice,  trombone,  trumpet,  rebec,  comet,  flute)  and 
dulzain.*  In  the  third  class,  consisting  of  instruments 
in  which  both  the  tones  and  semitones  are  equally 
divided,  are  placed  the  lute,  viol,  bastard  viol,  guitar, 
and  lyre. 

From  this  arrangement  of  instruments,  and  a  com- 
parative view  of  die  temperaments  proper  to  each, 
Artusi  draws  a  conclusion,  which,  if  not  too  refined, 
appears  to  be  very  judicious,  namely,  that  in  music 
in  consonance  the  instruments  of  the  first  and  third 
class  ought  never  to  be  conjoined. 

In  the  course  of  the  dialogue  Artusi  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  interlocutors  this  question, '  Had 

*  the  ancients  music  in  consonance,  or  not  ? '  To  this 
the  answer  is,  'I  deny  that  the  ancients  had  the 
'  knowledge  of  all  those  consonances  that  we  make 

*  use  of,  as  clearly  may  be  read  in  Aristoxenus,  lib.  L 
'  in  Ptolemy,  lib!  I.  cap.  x.  and  in  Euclid,  who  says, 
''  Sunt  consona  diatessaron,  diapente,  diapason  et 
''similia;  dissona  autem  sunt  ea  quss  minora,  quam 
"  diatessaron,  ut  diesis,  semitonium,  tonus,  sesqui- 
"  tonus,  et  ditonus.**  From  these  authorities  it  must 
'  be  believed  that  the  ancients  had  not  the  imperfect 
'  consonances,  the  thirds,  and  sixths ;  or  if  they  had 
'  any  knowledge  of  them,  they  never  used  them,  but 
'  reputed  them  discords.' 

And  touching  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  music,  Artusi  delivers  his  senti- 
ments to  this  purpose  : — 

'  The  music  of  the  ancients  being  more  simple, 
'  caused  a  greater  impression  on  the  mind  than  can 
'  be  effected  by  that  of  the  modems ;  which  consisting 
'  in  a  variety  of  parts,  whereof  some  are  grave  and 
'  others  acute ;  some  proceeding  by  a  slow,  others  by 

*  The  Dnisain,  otherwise  called  the  Dulclno,  is  a  wind-instmment, 
used  as  a  tenor  to  Uie  hauthoj.  Brossard  calls  It  the  Quart  Fagotto ; 
and  adds,  that  it  Is  a  small  bassoon.  That  it  is  a  kind  of  hautboy  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  in  Don  Quixote.  In  the  adrenture  of  the  puppet- 
show,  the  boy,  who  is  the  Interpreter,  desires  the  spectators  to  attend  to 
the  sound  of  the  bells  which  rang  in  the  steeples  in  the  mosques  of 
Sansuenna  to  spread  the  alarm  of  Melisendra's  flight.  Peter,  the  master 
of  the  show,  is  all  the  while  behind  ringing  the  bells,  upon  which  Don 
Quixote  calls  out.  *  Master  Peter,  you  are  very  much  mistaken  in  this 
'  business  of  the  bells :  for  you  are  to  know  that  among  the  Moors  there 
'  are  no  bells,  and  that  instead  of  them  they  make  use  of  kettle-drums, 
'  and  a  kind  of  Dulzayns,  like  our  Chirlmias.'  Chirimia  in  the  Spanish 
dictionaries  is  interpreted  by  the  Latin  Tibicen,  inis :  and  Chirimias  is 
by  Jarvis  properly  enouffh  translated  Waits,  that  is  to  say  hautboys ; 
though,  by  a  mistake  aiising  from  his  want  of  skill  in  music,  he  has 
rendered  the  word  l>ulx4ynas,  Dulcimers. 


*  a  quick  motion,  divides  the  attention,  and  keeps  the 
'  mind  in  suspense :  so  that  although  it  may  be  said 
'  that  the  music  of  the  moderns  consists  in  a  richer 
'  and  fuller  harmony  than  that  of  the  ancients,  it  is 

*  inferior  to  it  in  respect  of  the  melody,  and  its  power 

*  over  the  human  mind.* 

In  the  course  of  this  dialogue,  Artusi  takes  occasion 
to  celebrate  Oypriano  De  Rore,  whom  he  styles  a 
skilful  composer,  and  the  first  that  accommodated 
judiciously  words  to  music,  a  practice  which  before  his 
time  was  but  very  little  understood  by  musicians. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  of  the  Ragionamenti  is 
a  madrigal  for  two  voices  of  Adriano  Willaert,  copied 
as  Artusi  testifies,  from  the  writing  of  the  author 
himself,  and  closing  with  the  interval  of  a  seventh, 
though  to  appearance  the  cadence  is  in  the  diapason. 

To  this  niadrigal  is  subjoined  a  letter  printed  from 
the  original  manuscript  of  Giovanni  Spataro  of 
Bologna,  dated  9th  September,  1524,  purporting  to 
be  a  criticism  on  it,  wherein  the  author,  after  many 
honourable  expressions  in  commendation  of  Messer 
Adriano  and  his  works,  censures  him  for  having,  by 
an  unwarrantable  kind  of  sophistry,  made  the  madrigaJ 
in  question,  by  the  use  of  the  flat  signature,  to  appear 
different  from  what  it  really  is. 

Spataro's  letter  is  replete  with  musical  erudition. 
Artusi  says  that  it  came  from  a  good  school,  and  that 
the  author  was  a  most  acute  musician.  It  is  followed 
by  reflections  of  Artusi  on  what  he  calls  Musica  finta, 
in  Latin  Musica  ficta,  or  feigned  music,  that  is  to 
say,  that  kind  of  music  in  which  a  change  of  the  in- 
tervals is  effected  in  various  instances,  by  the  use  or 
application  of  the  flat  siirnature  :  Artusi  seems  to  lie 
no  friend  to  this  practice,  and  censures  the  ranltipli- 
cation  of  the  transposed  keys  beyond  certain  limits. 

He  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  dispute  between 
Nicola  Vicentino  and  Vincentio  Lusitano  in  1551. 
The  latter  maintaining  that  the  then  modem  scale 
was  purely  diatonic,  and  the  other  asserting  that  the 
same  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  the  chromatic  and 
enarmonic  genera ;  Artusi  seems  not  to  have  attended 
to  the  concessions  made  by  Vincentio  Lusitano, 
which  are  so  much  the  more  worthv  of  note,  as  they 
were  made  after  a  determination  m  his  favour,  and 
nevertheless  adopts  his  first  opinion,  and  accordingly 
approves  of  the  sentence  against  Vicentino  by  the 
judges  in  the  controversy,  Bartolomeo  Esgobedo,  and 
Ghisilino  B'Ancherts. 

CHAP.  XCIL 

In  the  second  of  the  Ragionamenti  are  contained 
the  censures  of  Artusi  on  a  madrigal  in  five  parts 
by  an  anonymous  author,  which,  though  it  had  been 
much  applauded  by  the  vulgar,  is  by  him  shown  to 
be  very  feulty. 

Speaking  of  the  ancient  modes,  and  of  the  desig- 
nation of  each  of  them  by  Euclid  and  Ptolemy,  he  re- 
marks that  these  two  writers  differ  in  the  order  of  the 
modes,  though  they  agree  both  in  the  number  and  con- 
struction of  them ;  for  that  in  those  of  Ptolemjr  the 
tones  and  semitones  in  the  ascending,  succeed  in  the 
same  order  as  those  of  Euclid  do  in  the  descending 
series. 
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Notwithstanding  the  several  essays  towards  a  tem- 
perature which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of 
Artusi,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  not  of  the  Aristoxenean 
sect  of  musicians ;  for  of  Aristoxenns  himself  he  says 
that  he  is  *  una  discordante  discordia/  and  that  among 
his  followers  there  is  infinite  confusion. 

He  says  that  all  the  modems  are  at  variance  with 
respect  to  the  number,  the  order,  and  situation  of  the 
modes ;  and  that  neither  Odo,  Guido  Aretinus,  nor 
Jacobus  Faber  Stapulensis,  seem  to  have  understood 
the  meaning  of  Boetius,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  many 
errors  in  the  manuscript  copies. 

Artusi  seems  to  agree  with  Glareanns  in  making 
the  modes  to  be  twelve  in  number,  but  he  differs  from 
him  in  his  designation  of  them.  By  what  artifice  the 
modes  are  made  to  exceed  the  species  of  diapason,  has 
already  been  mentioned  ;  and,  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  modes  of  Glareanns  and  Artusi,  the 
subject  is  so  uninteresting,  that  it  merits  very  little 
attention  at  this  day. 

Towards  the  dose  of  this  treatise,  Artusi  observes 
that  every  cantilena  is  mixed  and  composed  of  two 
modes,  that  is  to  say,  the  authentic  and  the  plagal 
respectively  in  each  c^  the  several  species  of  diapason ; 
and  that  a  cantilena,  by  being  made  to  sing  both  back- 
ward and  forward,  may  consist  of  four  modes ;  and 
of  this  he  gives  an  example  in  that  enigmatical 
madrigal  composed  by  Costanzo  Porta,  inserted  in 
book  V.  chap.  XLIV .  of  this  work,  saying  that  it  is  a 
fine  and  new  invention. 

In  the  year  1603,  Artusi  published  a  second  part  of 
this  work,  the  occasion  whereof  is  related  in  the  pre- 
face, and  is  as  follows :  '  One  Francesco  Patricio,  in 
'  the  year  1586,  had  written  a  treatise  intitled  **  Delia 
''poetica  deca  historiale,  deca  disputata,'*  wherein 
'  discoursing  of  music  and  poetry,  he  takes  occasion 
'  to  speak  of  the  genera  of  the  ancients,  but  in  a  way 
*  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  was  liable  to  exception.* 

This  book  was  severely  censured  by  Hercole  Bot- 
trigaro  in  a  discourse  entitled  '  II  Patricio,  overo  de 
'tetracordi  armonici  di  Aristosseno,  parere  e  vera 
'  deraostratione  dell*  Illustre  Signer  Cavaliere  Her- 
*cole  Bottrigaro.'  In  Bologna,  1593,  in  quarto; 
and  Patricio's  book  coming  also  to  tiie  hfmds  of 
Annibale  Meloni,  a  musician  of  Bologna,*  he  too 
published  remarks  on  it  entitled  'H  Desiderio  di 
'  Alemanno  Benelli,*  a  name  formed  bv  the  trans- 
position of  the  letters  of  the  name  Annibale  Meloni ; 
in  it  are  some  reflections,  rather  on  the  doctrines  than 
the  character  of  Francesco  Patricio,  wherefore  he  being 
dead,  Artusi  undertook  to  vindicate  him  from  the  ca- 
lunmies  of  the  one  and  the  insinuations  of  the  other  of 
these  his  adversaries. 

The  conduct  of  Artusi  in  the  management  of  this 
controversy  is  somewhat  singular ;  for  although  the 
second  part  of  the  treatise  Delle  Imperfettioni,  and 
more  especially  the  Considerationi  Musicali,  printed 
at  the  end  of  it,  are  a  defence  of  Patricio,  and  an 
examen  of  Bottrigaro's  book,  II  Patricio,  in  which 
many  errors  contained  in  it  are  pointed  out,  and 

*  Annibale  Meloni  wu  a  roan  of  conaiderable  learning.  Artuii,  in  the 
preCKe  to  hia  aeeond  part  of  the  tieatlae  Delle  Imperfettioni,  mentions  a 
eertain  demonatration  of  lome  of  the  problems  of  Aristotto,  and  other 
works  of  his  writing.  For  his  profession  we  are  to  seek,  though  Bottrigaro 
styles  him  *  Molto  Ifag.  M.  Annibale  Melone  Deoano  de  Musica  ordinarii 
UlustriM.  Signoria  di  Bologna.* 


most  strongly  marked ;  yet  to  this  very  same  Bot- 
trigaro, the  adversary  of  Patricio,  and  the  aggressor 
in  the  dispute,  does  Artusi  dedicate  his  book,  and 
that  in  terms  so  equivocal,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  that  he  means  at  once  to  flatter  and  revile 
him.  In  order  to  do  this  consistently,  he  very  art- 
fully affects  to  consider  Bottrigaro's  book  D  Patricio 
as  the  work  of  an  anonymous  writer,  calling  him 
'  r Auttor  del  parere  ;*  and  sticks  not  to  say  that  in 
cahimniating  Patricio  he  does  but  bark  at  the  moon. 

Artusi^s  book,  besides  that  it  is  a  defence  of  Fran- 
cesco Patricio,  contains  also  an  enquiry  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  some  modem  innovators  in  music :  of  these, 
one  named  Ottavio  Ottusi,  conceiving  that  the  censures 
of  Artusi  were  meant  to  reach  himself,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Artusi,  wherein  he  advances  the  following  absurd 
positions,  viz.,  that  the  discord  of  the  seventh  is  sweeter 
to  the  ear  than  the  octave  ;  that  the  seventh  may  move 
up  to  the  octave,  and  the  fourth  into  the  fifth ;  the 
third  into  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  into  either  of  the 
sixths.  This  letter  produced  a  controversy,  which 
clearly  appears  to  have  terminated  in  favour  of  Artusi. 

To  this  second  part  of  the  treatise  *  Delle  Imper- 

*  fettioni  della  modema  musica,*  are  added  '  Consi- 
'  deration!  musicali ;'  these  contain  the  author's  senti- 
ments of  Patricio  and  his  work,  as  also  the  objections 
of  his  opponent.  They  are  delivered  with  a  becoming 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  memory,  and  in  terms, 
which  though  they  indicate  a  respect  for  the  rank  and 
station  in  life  of  Signor  Cavaliere  Hercole  Battrigaro, 
sufficiently  shew  how  far  he  ventured  to  differ  from 
him  in  opmion. 

Nor  did  Artusi  rest  the  dispute  here  :  Annibale 
Meloni,  it  seems,  was  his  friend  ;  Meloni  had  shewn 
him  his  book  II  Desiderio,  but  Artusi  excused  him- 
self from  perusing  it,  as  not  being  willing  to  forward 
a  publication  that  in  ihe  least  reflected  on  Uie  doctrines 
delivered  by  Patricio :  he  nevertheless  entertained  a 
high  opinion  of  its  author,  as  appears  by  what  he  says 
of  him  in  the  preface  to  the  second  part  of  his  book 
Delle  Imperfettioni ;  and  after  its  publication  in  1594, 
some  remaining  copies  coming  to  his  hands,  he  re- 
published it  in  1601,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he 
intimates  an  opinion  then  generally  prevalent  that 
Battrigaro  was  the  author  of  the  book;  and  upon 
this  he  takes  occasion  to  reproach  him  for  arrogating 
to  himself  the  merit  of  so  excellent  a  work,  and  for 
not  openly  and  publicly  disclaiming  all  pretence  to 
the  honour  of  writing  it 

The  moderation  of  Artusi  in  his  treatment  of  his 
adversary  is  very  remarkable,  for  he  blames  him  only 
for  suffering  an  opinion  to  prevail  that  he  was  the 
author  of  II  Desiderio ;  but  he  might  have  carried 
the  charge  against  him  much  farther ;  for  Bottrigaro 
having  got  possession  of  the  manuscript  at  a  time 
when  .^nil»le  Meloni  consulted  him  about  it,  he 
caused  a  copy  to  be  made  of  it,  and  had  the  effrontery 
to  publish  it  as  his  own ;  there  is  now  extant  an  im- 
pression of  it  with  this  title  *  H  Desiderio ;  overo  de* 

*  concerti  di  vari  stromenti  musicali,  dialogo  di  musica 

*  di  Ercole  Bottrigari.'  In  Bologna  per  il  Bellagamba, 
1590,  in  quarto.f 

t  N.  Haym.  Notlsla  de*  libri  rari  neUa  lingua  Itaiiaoa.  Lond.  17S6, 
ocUto,  pag.  169. 
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In  the  year  1604,  Artusi  published  at  Bologna 
a  small  tract  in  qiiarto,  entitled  '  Impresa  del  molto 
'  R.  M.  GioseiFo  Zarlino  da  Chioggia.'  It  seems  that 
Zarlino,  some  time  before  his  decease,  agreeably  to 
the  practice  of  many  learned  men  in  all  faculties, 
had  chosen  for  himself  a  device  or  impress  adapted 
to  his  profession,  and  alluding  to  that  method  of 
reasoning  which  he  had  pursued  in  the  course  of  his 
studies  for  demonstrating  the  harmonical  ratios.  This 
impress,  which  probably  he  might  make  the  subject  of 
an  intaglio,  or  otherwise  assume,  was  a  cube,  on  which 
were  drawn  a  variety  of  lines  intersecting  each  other, 
and  forming  angles  in  harmonical  ratios,  with  this 
motto  above,  'OYAEN  XOPfS  'EMOX  that  is  to  say, 
'  Nothing  without  me,'  and  underneath  this,  'AEI'  'O 
'ATTO'S  *  Always  the  same.' 


The  diagrams  inscribed  on  the  three  apparent  sides 
of  the  above  figure  are  such  as  Zarlino,  in  the  course  of 
his  writings,  had  invented  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating the  ratios  of  the  consonances.  Artusi's  book 
is  a  commentary  on  th«  impress  at  large,  with  a  formal 
declaration  of  the  doctrines  referred  to  by  it;  but  from 
what  has  been  said  of  the  Helicon  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
subsequent  improvement  of  it»  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
count herein-faiefore  given  of  Zarlino  and  his  writings, 
the  general  import  of  these  diagrams  may  be  easUy 
perceived. 

The  forgoing  account  of  Bottrigaro  and  Artusi, 
and  the  controversy  between  them  respecting  Fran- 
cesco Patricio,  renders  it  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
treatise  intitled  II  Desiderio. 

As  to  the  book  intitled  H  Bwiderio,  it  is  a  curious 
and  entertaining  dialo^e  on  the  concerts  which  at 
the  time  of  writing  it  were  the  entertainment  of 

fersona  of  the  first  rank  in  the  principal  cities  of 
taly,  particularly  Venice  and  Ferrara.  The  in^r- 
locutors  in  it  are  Gratioso  Desiderio,  who,  although 
the  title  of  the  book  is  taken  from  his  name,  seems 
to  be  a  fictitious  person,  and  the  author  himself  under 
the  name  of  Alemanno  Benelli.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation,  the  principles  of  harmony,  as  delivered 
by  the  Qreek  and  Italian  writers,  are  investigated 
with  great  learning  and  ingenuity,  with  a  view  to 
establM  a  preference  of  the  modem  to  the  ancient 


music  In  support  of  his  argument,  the  author 
recurs  to  that  which  is  ostensibly  the  subject  of  his 
book,  and  speaks  first  of  the  concerts  at  Venice; 
next  of  those  of  the  Academici  Filarmonici  at 
Verona;*  and,  lastly,  of  those  performed  in  the 
ducal  palace  at  Ferrara,  of  which  he  gives  a  par- 
ticular description;  for  after  taking  notice  of  the 
grandeur  and  elegance  of  the  apartments,  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  splendid  room  in  which  the  concert 
was  accustomed  to  be  given,  he  relates  that  the  duke 
had  in  his  service  a  great  number  of  singers  with 
fine  voices,  and  excellent  performers  on  various  in- 
struments, as  well  foreigners  as  Italians;  and  that 
the  instruments  made  use  of  in  concert  were  the 
comet,  tmmpet,  dulzain,  flutes  of  various  kinds,  the 
viol,  rebec,  lute,  cittern,  harp,  and  harpsichord,  and 
these  to  a  considerable  number. 

After  this  general  account  of  the  instruments,  the 
author  mentions  certain  others  which  himself  saw  at 
the  palace  of  the  duke,  and  were  there  preserved, 
some  for  their  antiquity,  and  others  in  respect  of  the 
singularity  of  their  construction;  among  these  he 
takes  notice  of  a  curious  organ,  formed  to  the  re- 
semblance of  a  screw,  with  pipes  of  box- wood  all  of 
one  piece,  like  a  flute ;  and  a  harpsichord  invented 
by  Don  Nicola  Vicentino  sumamed  Ardmusico, 
comprehending  in  the  division  of  it  the  three  har- 
monic genera.  He  adds  that  the  multitude  of  chords 
in  this  astonishing  instrument  rendered  it  very 
difficult  to  tune,  and  more  so  to  play ;  and  that  for 
this  latter  reason  the  most  skilfid  performers  would 
seldom  care  to  meddle  with  it:  nevertheless,  he 
adds,  that  Luzmsco,  the  chief  organist  of  his  high- 
ness, who  it  is  supposed  must  have  understood  and 
been  fieuniliar  with  the  instrament,  was  able  to  play 
on  it  with  wonderful  skill.  He  says  that  tiiis  in- 
strument by  way  of  pre-eminence  was  called  the 
Archicembalo ;  and  that  afiter  the  model  of  it  two 
organs  were  built,  the  one  at  Rome,  by  the  order  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  and  the  other  at  Milan, 
under  the  direction  of  the  inventor  Don  Nicola,  in 
or  about  the  year  1575,  who  died  of  the  plagoe  soon 
after  it  was  &iished. 

The  author  relates  that  the  duke  of  Ferrara  had 
many  Italian  and  foreign  musicians  retained  in  his 
service ;  and  a  very  large  collection  of  musical  com- 
positions, in  print  and  in  manuscript,  and  a  great 
number  of  servants,  whose  employment  it  was  to 
keep  the  books  and  instruments  in  order,  and  to  tune 
the  latter.     The  principal  director  of  the  musical 

*  The  Aeeadmnift  degU  FDanaoniei  wm  liiftltitted  flitt  at  Vioeon. 
The  tfane  when  oaanot  be  praelMly  asoertatned ;  bat  appears  by  aa  in- 
•trameiit  of  a  pnbUo  notary,  yet  extant,  that  so  eariy  as  ttie  year  1565  the 
Aooademia  degU  Incatenati  was  incorporated  with  it,  after  which  tba 
numbers,  upon  their  joint  application  to  the  magistxacy  of  Verona,  ob. 
tained  a  grant  of  a  idece  of  ground,  whereon  a  sumptuous  edifice  was 
erected ;  to  this  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  tlie  dty  were  used  to  lesoct 
once  a  week,  and  entertain  themselyes  with  music:  about  the  year  17SS 
a  theatre  was  added  to  the  great  hall  tor  the  perlbimance  of  operas. 
Walth.  Lex.  pag.  4. 

The  academy  above-mendoned  ic  supposed  to  be  the  moat  aadent  of 
the  kind  of  anv  In  Italy,  but  since  the  Instltation  of  it  others  hare  bens 
established,  which,  as  they  will  be  occasionally  spoken  of  hereafter,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  an  account  of  here.  And  *flrst  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  the  rear  16tt  a  society  was  established  at  Bologna  by  Gtrolamo 
Oiacobbi,  called  the  Aocademia  de'  Filomusi ;  the  symbol  of  this  fitatemltv 
was  a  little  hill  with  reeds  or  canes  growing  on  it,  the  motto  *  Voeis  dul* 
*  cedine  captant.*  In  1688  another  was  instituted  in  the  same  dty  by 
Domenioo  Bumetti  and  Francesco  Bertacchl,  called  the  Aceademla  daP 
Musld  Filachial,  having  for  its  symbol  a  pair  of  kettls^ruma,  and  ft»T  a 
motto  *  Oibem  demuloet  attactu.^  One  of  the  two  is  yet  snbsistfng,  h«t 
it  is  uncertain  which.    Ibid. 
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performances  was  (Tppolitol  f^orino,  maestro  dl 
cappella  to  his  highness  the  dnke. 

Whenever  a  concert  was  to  be  performed  at  the 
dnke's  pahice,  circdar  letters  were  issued,  requiring 
the  attendance  of  the  several  performers,  who  were 
only  such  as  had  been  previously  approved  of  by 
the  duke  and  Luzzasoo ;  and  after  repeated  rehearsals, 
was  exhibited  that  musical  entertainment,  which,  for 
order,  exactness,  and  harmony,  could  not  be  equalled 
by  anv  of  the  like  kind  in  the  world. 

Meloni  says  that  of  the  vocal  music  usually  per- 
formed in  this  and  other  concerts  in  Italy,  the  can- 
zones of  the  Flemish  and  French  composers  were 
some  of  the  best  He  speaks  of  a  custom  in  Bologna, 
though  it  is  common  in  most  cities  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Jrortugal,  viz.,  that  of  serenading  or  entertaining 
ladies  and  great  personages  with  ambulatory  con- 
certs under  their  windows,  and  in  the  night;  and, 
lastly,  he  celebrates  for  their  skill  in  music,  and  ex- 
quisite performance  on  sundry  instruments,  the 
ladies  of  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  the  nuns  of  St 
Vito,*  whom  be  resembles  to  the  Graces. 

CHAP.  XCIII 

BdPiora  CiBBiTO,  (a  PartraUy)  a  Neapolitan, 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  entitled  '  Delia  prattica 
'  musica  vocale,  et  strumentale,'  quarto,  1601.  This, 
though  it  appears  to  be  an  elaborate  work,  and  pro- 
mises great  instruction  to  such  as  delight  in  music, 
contains  little  more  respecting  the  science  than  is  to 
be  found  in  Boetius,  F^chinus,  Zarlmo,  Zaccone, 
and  other  of  the  Italian  writers.  It  appears  by  this 
author  that  in  his  time  instrumental  music  was 
arrived  at  great  perfection  in  Italy,  and  more  par- 
ticularly at  Naples,  for  he  gives  a  copious  list  of 
composers  and  excellent  performers  on  the  lute,  the 
organ,  the  viol,  the  guitar,  the  trumpet,  and  the  harp, 
who  flourished  in  his  time,  and  were  either  natives  of, 
or  resident  in  that  city. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  fourth  book  the  author 
intimates  that  he  himself  was  a  performer  on  the  lute ; 


and,  besides  giving  directions  for  the  holding  and 
touching  it,  he  explains  with  great  perspicuity  the 
tablature  of  the  Italians  adapted  to  the  lute  of  eight 
chords ;  and  first,  he  gives  the  characters  for  time, 
which  are  no  other  than  those  described  by  Adrian 
le  Roy,  and  which  have  already  been  exhibited.  And 
after  that  the  tuning  as  here  represented  : — 


Then  follows  the  succession  of  tones  and  semitones 
on  each  of  the  chords  in  this  order  : — 
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And  after  these,  the  tablature  by  figures  according 
to  the  Italian  manner,  as  here  represented : — 


8.  Cord.  Ce- 


7.  Cold.  De- 


6.  Cord.  GO-  • 
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Cap.  IX.  of  the  same  book  treats  of  an  instrument     author  Bordelletto  alia  Taliana ;    and  cap.  X.  of 
resembling  a  lute  of  seven  chords,  called  by  the     another  of  the  same  kind,  called  the  Lira  in  Gamba, 

•  mv_  1  u-*^  s   .v^   ,.«i .       -1  u-  M^^  M^  .V      having  eleven  chords,  with  their  several  tunings,  and 

*  These  iraiw  are  oeleteated  for  their  ekill  in  miaeio  by  Artuii,  Inthe         i*Ai.xi.ii_  x  i.*i*  ^^ 
befliuiiDg  of  his  disoourse.  •  DeUe  Imperfettloiii  deUa  modema  mosica.'        Of  the  tablature  proper  tO  each,  m  figures. 
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Cap.  XI.  treats  of  the  Viola  da  Oamba,  an  instru- 
meat,  as  the  author  remarks,  proper  to  accompany 
the  voice  in  singing.  It  appears  that  the  ancient 
method  of  notation  for  thi^  instrument  among  the 
Italians  was  by  figures.  This  kind  of  notation  was 
practised  both  by  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  and 
differs  from  the  French  tablature,  which  is  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet :  who  was  the  inventor  of  it 
we  are  yet  to  learn ;  Vincentio  Gktlilei  explained  and 
improved  it ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  has  long 
since  given  way  to  the  French,  perhaps  as  being 
more  legible  and  less  intricate. 

This  book  of  Cerreto  abounds  with  curious  par- 
ticulars relating  to  music,  but  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  language  and  style  of  it  are  very  indifferent. 

Besides  the  several  persons  herein-before  particu- 
larly enumerated,  there  flourished  in  this  century 
many  very  eminent  masters,  of  whom  little  more  is 
known  than  their  general  characters,  arising  either 
from  their  compositions,  or  their  skill  and  exquisite 
performance  on  the  organ :  among  the  former  these 
are  highly  celebrated,  Giovanni  Oavaccio  of  Bergamo, 
maestro  di  cappella  di  S.  Maria  Maggiore ;  Jacques 
Arcadelt,  a  fVenchman,  a  disciple  of  Joaquin,  and 
maestro  di  cappella  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain; 
Johannes  Knefel,  a  German,  maestro  di  cappella  to 
the  elector  Palatine ;  Ludovicus  Senfelius,  born  at 
Zurich,  maestro  di  cappella  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria ; 
Antonio  Scandelli,  maestro  di  cappella  at  Dresden ; 
Gio.  Maria  Rossi,  of  Brescia;  Nicolaus  Rostius,  a 
native  of  Weimar,  and  master  of  music  in  the  court 
of  the  elector  Palatine;  Gio.  Battista  Pinelli,  a  Genoese 
by  birth,  and  mastro  di  cappella  at  Dresden.  As  are 
also  these : — 

Agresta,  Agostino.  Ingegneri,  Marc  Ant 

Angelini,  Urazio.  Laura,  Dominica 

Animuccia,  Paolo.  Leoni,  Leon. 

Baccusi,  Hippolito.  Lucatello,  Gio.  Batt. 

Bassani,  Orazio.  Macque,  Giov.  de. 

Bellasio,  Paolo.  Mancini,  Curtio. 

Belli,  Giulio.  Manenti,  Giov.  Pietro. 

Bellhaver,  Vincenzo.         Marsolo,  Pietro  Maria. 

Bertani,  Lelio.  Masorelli,  Paolo. 

Blotagrio,  Guglielmo.        Massanio,  Tiburtio. 

Blasius,  Aramon.  Molinaro,  Simone. 

Bonhomitis,  Petrus.  Moscaglia,  Giov.  Batt 

Casati,  Girolamo.  Mosto,  Gio.  Batt 

Colombi,  Gio.  Bernard!.     Nasco,  Giov. 

Comis,  Michele.  Nenna,  Pomponio. 

Conversi,  Girolamo.  Nodari,  Gio.  Paolo. 

Corregio,  Claudio.  Nucetus,  Flaminius. 

Donati,  Baldassare.  Palma»  Gio.  Vincenzo. 

Duetto,  Antonio.  Pace,  Antonio. 

Eremita,  Giulio.  Pesenti,  Benedetto. 

Faipaient,  N06.  Pevernagius,  Andreas. 

Fanno,  Francesco.  Pizzoni,  Giov. 

Fattorini,  Gkibriello.  Ponte,  Giaches  de. 

Felis,  Stefano.  Pordenone,  Marc.  Ant 

Ferretti,  Giovanni.  PrsBtorius,  Hieronymus. 

Fonteijo,  Gio.  Quartiero,  Pietro  Paolo. 

Gabrieli,  Andrea.  Quagliata,  Paolo. 

Gastoldi,  Giacomo.  l^eg^o,  Spirito. 

Uandl,  Jacobus.  Rossi,  Salomon. 


Rubiconi,  Chrysostom.       Tumhout,  Giov. 

Ruffo,  Vincenzo.  Utendahl,  Alessandro. 

Sabino,  Hippolito.  Valcampi,  Curtio. 

Santini,  Marsilio.  Verdonck,  Cornelius. 

Scaletta,  Orazio.  Vespa,  Geronimo. 

Scarabeus,  Damianus.         Violante,  Giov.  Franc 

Spongia,  Francesco.  Waelrant,  Hubert 

Bpontone,  Alessandro.       Zoilo,  Annibale. 

Stabile,  Annibale. 

Of  organists,  the  following  were  some  of  the  moat 
eminent:  GioseffoGuammi,  of  Lucca;  OttavioBariola, 
organist  of  Milan ;  and  Annibale  Patavina,  of  Venice ; 
Johannes  Leo  Hasler,  of  Nuremberg ;  Jacobus  Paix, 
a  native  of  Augsburg,  and  organist  of  Lawingen. 

Of  these  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  were  for  the 
most  part  natives  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders ; 
for  it  is  strange  to  say,  that,  excepting  England,  those 
were  almost  the  only  countries  in  Europe  in  which 
music  may  be  said  to  have  made  any  considerable 
progress.  Doni  observes  that  Spain  had  in  the  course 
of  a  century  produced  only  two  men  of  eminence  in 
music,  namely,  Christopher  Morales  and  Franciscus 
Salinas ;  and  among  the  French  scarce  any  musicians 
of  note  are  mentioned  besides  Jusquin  de  Prez,  Jean 
Mouton,  Crequilon,  and  Claude  le  Jeune.*  In  Eng- 
land, T^e,  Tallis,  Bird,  Bull,  and  Dowland,  were 
highly  esteemed ;  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that 
in  the  general  opinion  they  were  equal  to  the  best 
musicians  of  any  country ;  and  the  same  is  said  of 
Peter  Phillips,  an  Englishman,  organist  to  the  arch- 
duke and  ducheto  of  Austria,  Albert  and  Isabella, 
governors  of  the  Netherlands,  residing  at  Brussels ; 
but  of  these,  and  other  of  our  countrymen,  mention 
will  be  made  hereafler. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  during  the  last 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  madrigal  was  the 
species  of  vocal  composition  most  practised  and  en- 
couraged; and  as  singing  was  the  usual  entertain- 
ment of  the  well-bred  of  both  sexes,  and  had  not 
then  given  place  to  cards  and  games  of  chance ;  the 
demand  for  variety  was  so  great  as  to  excit«  an 
emulation  in  all  that  were  qualified  for  it,  to  excel 
in  this  kind  of  composition ;  and  innumerable  were 
the  collections  of  madrigals  which  about  this  time 
were  given  to  the  world  by  their  respective  anthore. 
They  were  generally  published  in  an  oblong  quarto 
size,  with  both  the  notes  and  words  printed  in  a 
good  character  on  letter-press  types,  and  without 
bars ;  from  such  books  as  these  it  was  held  a  disgrace 
for  any  person  of  rank  or  education  not  to  be  able 
to  sing.f 

*  Jusquin  de  Pies  is  Justly  reokoned  among  the  earliat  of  the  French 
eomposen,  but  the  scienoe  of  eounteipoint  had  been  cultiTated  to  tome 
degree  before  his  time ;  one  OuOlaume  Ouerson  of  Longueville,  a  town 
In  Upper  Normandy,  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  printed  at  Paris  by 
Michael  Thouloie,  with  this  title,  '  Utillissime  rousicales  regule  cunctia 
neoessarie  planl  citus  siplisis  cOtrapunotI  rertt  f)sctarfl  tonorO 


'  sQmopere  neoessarie  planl  cItus  siplisis  cotrapunoti  rertt  nctarfl  tonorO 
*  et  arns  accentuandi  tarn  ezSplariter  quam  practice.*  (The  Colophon 
after  the  word  fSsctarO  adds  *  seu  organorum.']  The  book  bears  no  date, 
but  firom  the  style  and  character  of  it,  it  is  conjectured  to  be  nearly  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Franchinus. 


t  Castlglione  requires  of  his  courtier  that  he  be  able  to  sing  his  part  at 

*       ~ Ikh  ■ 

yi.*l 
buone  lettere,  si  dilettaua  mirabilmente  de  la  musiea,  cantaua  bene  la 


sight.    Bandello,  in  one  of  his  novels,  speaking  of  an  aecomplkhed  Toung 
man,  says, '  Era  U  detto  Oiouine  molto  coetumato  e  vertuoso,  ed  oltra  le 


'  sua  parte  e  soura  d*  ogni  strumento.*  Novelle  del  Bandello,  part  II. 
Nov.  XXV.,  and  in  Morley*s  Introduction,  the  reason  given  by  Phiknnatbea 
for  applying  to  a  roaster  for  instruction  in  music  is  as  follows :  Being  at 
*a  banket  or  master  Sophobulus,  supper  being  ended    and  muaic 
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In  consequence  of  this  disposition  in  the  public, 
such  a  profusion  of  vocal  harmony  was  poured  forth, 
as  served  rather  to  distract  than  oblige  the  votaries 
of  the  science ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  direct 
their  choice  by  a  judicious  selection  of  such  com- 
positions as  were  most  worthy  of  their  regard :  to 
this  end,  one  Melchior  Borchgrevinck,  organist  to  the 
king  of  Denmark,  published  at  Copenhagen,  in  the 
year  1606,  a  collection  of  madrigals  for  five  voices, 
entitled  'Giardino  novo  bellissimo  de  varii  fiori 
*  musicali  scieltissimi,*  in  two  parts,  the  latter  whereof 
is  dedicated  to  our  king  James  I ;  and  about  the  same 
time,  four  persons,  namely,  Pietro  Phalesio,  a  book- 
seller of  Antwerp,  and  Andrea  Pevemage,  Hubert 
Waelrant,  and  Pietro  Philippi  above-named,  three 
excellent  musicians,  in  a  kind  of  emulation  severally 
published  a  collection  of  madrigals  with  the  following 
titles,  Musica  Divina,  Harmonia  Celeste,  Symphonia 
Angelica,  Melodia  Olympica,  with  this  uniform  de- 
claration of  their  contents  in  these  words,  *  Nella 
'quale  si  contengono  i  piu  eccellenti  madrigali  che 
'  hoggidi  si  cantino.'  They  were  printed  for  Phalesio, 
and  sold  at  his  shop,  the  sign  of  king  David,  in 
Antwerp. 

These  compositions  were  to  words  of  Petrarch, 
Guarini,  Tasso,  Marino,  Fulvio  Testi,  and  other 
Italian  poets ;  and  in  the  memory  of  such  as  under- 
stood and  admired  music,  a  favourite  madrigal  held 
the  place  of  a  popular  song  ;  among  other  evidences 
to  this  purpose,  a  little  poem  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
printed  with  the  sonnets  at  the  end  of  his  Arcadia, 
beginning  *  Sleep  baby  mine,*  may  be  reckoned  as 
one,  as  it  is  directed  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of 
'  Basciami  vita  mia,*  a  fine  madrigal  of  Noe  Faignient, 
printed  in  the  Musica  Divina.. 

CHAP.    XCIV. 

Of  English  musicians,  the  first  of  note  after  the 
reformation  of  religion,  and  indeed  of  music  itself, 
which  had  been  greatly  corrupted  by  the  use  of  in- 
tricate measures,  was  John  Marbeck,  of  Windsor, 
a  man  to  whom  church-music  has  greater  obligations 
than  the  world  is  sensible  of ;  for  notwithstanding 
the  vulgar  opinion  that  TalUs  composed  it,  it  is 
certain  that  the  cathedral  musical  service  of  the 
church  of  England  was  originally  framed  by  Mar- 
beck,  and  that  the  musical  notes  to  the  Preces, 
Su£frages,  and  Responses,  as  they  are  at  this  day 
sung  in  choral  service,  were  of  his  composition. 

The  history  of  this  man  has  entitled  him  to  a  place 
in  the  Martyrology  of  the  zealous  and  laborious  John 
Fox,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

About  the  year  1544,  a  number  of  persons  at 
Windsor,  who  fevoured  the  Reformation,  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  society ;  among  them  was  Anthony 
Person,  a  priest,  Robert  Testwood,  a  singing-man  in 
the  choir  of  Windsor,  a  man  in  great  estimation  for 
kis  skill  in  music,  and  whose  name  occurs  in  Morle/s 
Catalogue  of  eminent  English  musicians  at  the  end 

bookee,  according  to  the  custoroe,  being  brought  to  the  table,  the 
'mistresse  of  the  house  presented  mee  with  a  part,  earaestlie  requesting 
'  mee  to  sing.  But  when,  after  manie  excuses,  I  protested  uniainedly 
'  that  I  could  not,  everle  one  began  to  wonder.  Yea,  some  whispered  to 
'  others,  demanding  how  I  was  brought  up.  So  that  for  shame  of  mine 
'  ignorance,  I  go  now  to  seek  out  mme  oide  fiinde  Matter  Gnorimus,  to 
'  make  mjself  his  scholler.' 


of  his  Introduction ;  the  above-named  John  Marbeck, 
who  by  a  mistake  of  bishop  Burnet  is  also  called  a 
singing-man,  but  in  truth  was  organist  of  the  chapel 
of  St  George  at  Windsor,*  and  one  Henry  Filmer, 
a  tradesman  of  the  same  town.  Upon  intimation 
given  that  these  persons  held  frequent  meetings, 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  procured  a  com- 
mission from  the  king  to  search  suspected  houses 
in  the  town  for  heretical  books ;  f  tipon  which  the 
four  persons  above-named  were  apprehended,  and 
their  books  seized,  among  which  were  found  some 
papers  of  notes  on  the  Bible,  and  a  Concordance  in 
English,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Marbeck.  Upon  his 
examination  before  the  commissioners  of  the  six 
articles  touching  these  papers,  he  said,  as  to  the 
notes,  that  he  read  much  in  order  to  understand  the 
Scriptures ;  and  that  whenever  he  met  with  any  ex- 
position thereof  he  extracted  it,  and  noted  the  name 
of  the  author; J  and  as  to  the  Concordance,  that 
being  a  poor  man,  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  a  copy 
of  the  English  Bible,  which  had  then  lately  been 
published  with  notes  by  Thomas  Matthews;  and 
therefore  had  set  himself  to  write  one  out,  and  was 
entering  into  the  book  of  Joshua,  when  a  friend  of  his, 
one  Tumer,§  knowing  his  industry,  suggested  to  him 
the  writing  of  a  Concordance  in  English,  but  he  told 
him  he  knew  not  what  that  meant,  upon  which  his 
friend  explained  the  word  to  him,  and  furnished  him 
with  a  Latin  Concordance  and  an  English  Bible; 
and  having  in  his  youth  learned  a  little  Latin,  he,  by 
the  help  of  these,  and  comparing  the  English  with 
the  Latin,  was  enabled  to  draw  out  a  Concordance, 
which  he  had  brought  as  far  as  the  letter  L.  This 
seemed  to  the  commissioners  who  examined  him  a 
thing  so  strange,  that  they  could  not  believe  it.  To 
convince  them,  Marbeck  desired  they  would  draw 
out  any  words  under  the  letter  M,  and  give  him  the 
Latin  Concordance  and  English  Bible,  and  in  a  day's 
time  he  had  filled  three  sheets  of  paper  with  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  work,  as  far  as  the  words  given 
would  enable  him  to  do.||  The  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry of  Marbeck  were  much  applauded,  even  by 
his  enemies ;  and  it  was  said  by  Dr.  Oking,  one  of 
the  commissioners  who  examined  him,  that  he  had 
been  better  employed  than  his  accusers.  However, 
neither  his  ingenuity  nor  industry  could  prevent  his 
being  brought  to  a  trial  for  heresy,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  three  other  persons  his  friends  and  as- 
sociates :  Person  and  Filmer  were  indicted  for 
irreverent  expressions  concerning  the  mass;  the 
charge  against  Marbeck  was  copying  with  his  own 
hand  an  epistle  of  Calvin  against  it,  which  it  seems 
was  a  crime  within  the  statute  of  the  well-known  six 
articles,  and  they  were  all  four  found  guilty  and  con- 
demned to  be  burnt,  which  sentence  was  executed  on 
all  except  Marbeck,  the  next  day  after  the  trial.^ 

Testwood  had  discovered  an  intemperate  zeal  in 
dissuading  people  from  pilgrimages,  and  had  stricken 
off  with  a  key,  the  nose  of  an  alabaster  image  of  the 

*■  Wood  so  describes  him,  vide  Fasti,  Oxon.  anno  1550 ;  and  he  is  so 
styled  at  the  end  of  a  composition  of  his  hereinafter  inserted,  taken  from 
a  MS.  in  the  hand-writing  of  John  Baldwine,  a  musician  of  Windsor 
which  was  completed  in  the  year  1591.  Nevertheless,  Bishop  BuineC 
calls  him  a  singing<man.    Hist.  Reform.  voL  I.  pag.  325. 


t  Acts  and  Montunents,  edit.  16i1,  vol.  II.  pag.  546. 
t  Ibid.  550.       )  Ibid.       H  Ibid.       S  Ibid.  553. 
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Virgin  Mary,  which  stood  behind  the  high  altar  of 
St  George's  chapel.*  It  is  also  related  of  him,  that 
in  the  course  of  divine  service  one  of  the  same  chapel, 
named  Bobert  PhiUips^f  singing,  as  his  duty  re- 
quired, on  one  side  of  the  choir,  these  words,  *  O 

*  redemptriz  et  salvatrix,'  was  answered  by  Testwood 
fflnging  on  the  other  side,  'Non  redemptris:  nee 
*salvatrix.*J 

For  these  offences,  the  four  Windsor  men,  as  they 
are  called,  were  severally  indicted,  and  by  the  verdict 
of  a  partial  jury,  composed  of  farmers  under  the 
college  of  Windsor,  grounded  on  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  three  of  whom  were  afterwards  convicted 
of  perjury,  in  their  evidence  at  the  trial,  they  were 
all  found  guilty  of  heresy,  and  condemned  to  be 
burnt,  which  sentence  was  executed  at  Windsor  on 
Person,  Testwood,  and  Filmer  the  next  day.§ 

It  seems  that  the  king,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  his  temper,  pitied  the  sufferings  of  these  men,  for 
at  a  time  when  he  was  hunting  in  Guildford  park, 
seeing  the  sheriff  and  Sir  Humfrey  Foster,  one  of  the 
conmiissioners  that  sat  at  the  trial,  together,  he  asked 
them  how  his  laws  were  executed  at  Windsor,  and 
upon  their  answering  that  they  never  sat  on  matter 
that  went  so  much  against  their  consciences  as  the 
trial  of  Person  and  his  fellows,  the  king,  turning  his 
horse's  head  to  depart,  said  '  Alas,  poor  innocents !' 

But  Marbeck  being  a  man  of  a  meek  and  harmless 
temper,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  skill  in  music, 
was  remitted  to  Gardiner,  who  was  both  his  patron  || 
and  persecutor,  in  order  either  to  his  purgation,  or 
a  discovery  of  others  who  might  have  contracted  the 
taint  of  heresy ;  but  under  the  greatest  of  all  tempt- 
ations he  behaved  with  the  utmost  integrity  and  up- 
rightness, and,  refusing  to  make  any  discoveries  to 
the  hurt  of  others,  he,  through  the  intercession  of  Sir 
Humfrey  Foster,  obtained  the  king's  pardon. 

Having  thus  escaped  martyrdom,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  his  profession,  and,  not  having  been 
required  to  make  any  public  recantation,  he  indulged 
his  own  opinions  in  secret,  without  doing  violence  to 
his  conscience,  or  giving  offence  to  others,  till  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.  which  happened  about  two 
years  after,  when  he  found  himself  at  liberty  to  make 
a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  as  an  evidence  whereof 
he  completed  his  Concordance,  and  published  it  in 

•  Acts  and  Monuments,  edit.  1641,  vol.  II.  pag.  548. 

f  Of  this  man,  Fox  sajrs  that  he  was  so  notable  a  singing-mAn,  wherela 
be  gloried,  that  wheresoever  he  came  the  longest  song  with  most  counter- 
verses  in  it  should  be  set  up  at  his  coming.  His  name,  spelt  Phelipp, 
occurs  as  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel  in  the  lists  of  the  chapel  establish- 
ment both  of  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Mary. 

t  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  II.  pag.  544.  $  Ibid.  54S. 

I  It  appears  by  sundry  expressions  of  Gardiner  to  Marbeck,  that  he 
had  an  affection  for  him,  possibly  grounded  on  his  great  skill  in  his  pro- 
fession. Fox  relates  that  at  the  third  examination  of  Marbeck  at  Win- 
chester-house, in  Southwark,  upon  his  appearance  in  tho  hall  he  found 
the  bishop  with  a  roll  in  his  hand,  and  going  toward  the  window,  he 
called  to  him,  and  said,  '  Marbeck,  wilt  thou  cast  away  thyself?'  upon 
his  answering  No,  *  Yes,*  replied  the  bishop,  •  thou  gocst  about  it,  for 

*  thou  wilt  utter  nothing.    VHiat  a  devil  made  thee  to  meddle  with  the 

*  Scriptures  t  Thy  vocation  was  another  way,  wherein  thou  hast  a  goodly 
*gift,  if  thou  ididdest  esteeme  it.'  'Yes,'  answered  Marbeck,  'I  do 
'  esteeme  it,  and  have  done  my  part  therein  according  to  that  little  know- 

*  ledge  that  God  hath  given  me.'  *  And  why  the  devil,'  said  the  bishop, 
*■  didst  thou  not  hold  thee  there  7'  And  when  Marbeck  confessed  that  he 
had  compiled  the  Concordance,  and  that  without  any  help  save  of  God, 
the  bishop  said,  '  I  do  not  discommend  thy  diligence,  but  what  shouldest 
'  thou  meddle  with  that  thing  which  pertaineth  not  to  thee  ?'  Acts  and 
Monuments,  edit.  1641,  vol.  IL  pag.  548.  These  expressions,  harsh  as 
they  were,  seem  to  indicate  a  concern  in  Gardiner  that  Marbeck  had 
brought  himself  into  trouble. 


1550 :  he  wrote  also  the  following  other  books,  'The 
'Lives  of  holy  Saincts,  Prophets,  Patriarchs,  and 
'others,*  quarto,  1574.  *A  Book  of  Notes  and 
'  Common  Places  with  their  Expositions,  collected 
'  and  gathered  together  out  of  the  workes  of  divers 

*  singular  writers,*  quarto,  1581.     *  The  ripping  up 

*  of  tiie  Pope's  Fardel,*  1581.  '  A  Dialogue  between 
'  Youth  and  Age  ;  *  and  other  books,^ 

The  history  of  Marbeck's  troubles  is  given  at  large 
by  Fox,  who  notwithstanding  he  was  acquainted  with 
him,  and  had  the  relation  of  his  sufferings  from  his 
own  mouth,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Acts  and 
Monuments,  published  in  1562,  instead  of  a  con- 
fessor, has  made  him  a  martyr,  by  asserting  that  he 
actually  suffered  in  the  flames  at  Windsor  with 
Person  and  the  other  two;  which  mistake,  though 
he  corrected  it  in  the  subsequent  edition  of  his  work,** 
exposed  him  to  very  severe  censures  from  Cope, 
Parsons,  and  other  Romish  writers.fl* 

The  musical  service  thus  framed  by  Marbeck,  and, 
for  aught  that  appears,  without  the  least  assistance 
from  any  of  his  profession,  was  published  with  Uus 
title,  '  The  Boke  of  Common  Praier,  noted.*  The 
Colophon,  'Imprinted  by  Richard  Grafton,  printer 
*to  the  kinges  majestie,  1550,  cum  privil^o  ad 
'imprimendum  solum,'  with  the  name  John  Mer^ 
becke  in  the  preceding  page,  to  intimate  that  he  was 
the  author  or  composer  of  the  musical  notes,  which 
are  so  very  little  different  from  those  in  use  at  this 
day,  that  this  book  may  truly  be  considered  as  the 
foundation  of  the  solenm  musical  service  of  the 
church  of  England. 

A  particular  account  of  this  curious  work  will  be 
given  hereafter,  in  the  interim  it  is  necessary  to  say 
that  it  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Romish  ritual ; 
as  first,  there  was  a  general  recitatory  intonation  for 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Apostles*  Creed,  and  such 
other  parts  of  the  service  as  were  most  proper  to 
be  read,  in  a  certain  key  or  pitch  :  to  the  introitus, 
supplications,  sufirages,  responses,  prefaces,  postcom- 
munions,  and  other  versicles,  melodies  were  adapted 
of  a  grave  and  decent  form,  and  nearly  as  much  re- 
strained as  those  of  St.  Ambrose  or  Gregory ;  and 
these  had  a  harmonical  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
service,  the  dominant  in  each  being  in  unison  with 
the  note  of  the  key  in  which  the  whole  was  to  be 
sung. 

The  abilities  of  Marbeck  as  a  musician  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  hymn  of  his  composition. 

%  Vide  Fasti,  Oxon.  anno  1550. 

«•  Vol.  II.  prhited  in  1576,  in  which  he  says  of  Marbeck.  <  ht  is  yet  not 
'  dead,  but  liveth,  God  be  praised,  and  yet  to  this  present  singetii  merrily, 
'  and  playeth  on  the  organs.' 

tt  To  say  the  truth,  Fox's  zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause  has  rery  much 
hurt  the  credit  of  his  history ;  as  a  proof  of  his  lightness  of  belief,  take 
the  following  story,  which  lord  chief  Justice  Coke  once  told  of  liim.  Fox 
in  his  Martyrology  had  related  of  one  Greenwood,  of  Suffolk,  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  perjury,  in  testif^g  before  the  bishop  of  Norwich  againtt 
a  martyr  during  the  persecution  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary ;  and  that 
afterwards  he  went  home  to  his  house,  and  there  by  the  Judgment  of  God 
bis  bowds  rotted  out  of  his  belly,  as  an  exemplary  punishment  for  his 

g)ijury.  A  priest,  who  had  newly  been  mode  parson  of  the  parish  where 
reenwood  lived,  and  was  but  little  acquainted  with  his  parishioners, 
preaching  against  the  sin  of  peijury,  cited  this  stoiy  from  Fox,  mention- 
ing  Greenwood  by  name,  who  was  then  in  the  church  listening  attentively 
to  the  sermon :  the  man,  extremely  scandalized  by  so  foul  an  aspersion, 
brought  his  action  against  the  parson,  which  was  tried  at  the  as^btes  be- 
fore Anderson,  who  ruled  that  the  action  lay  not,  inasmuch  as  the  words 
were  not  spoken  with  a  malicious  intent,  but  merely  to  exonplify  the 
divine  vengeance  for  so  heinous  a  sin.    Rolle's  Abridgm.  87.  PI.  5. 
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AQUEENE  ce  -  les-ti  -  al,     as  thisdaye 


A    VmGINEand     Mo       -       ther,     a  QUEENE  ce  -  les      -     ti 


al,  as     this 


daye  mak-eth    ex   -  em     -     pli  -  fi   -   ca  -  ci  -  on, 


bar©        our    Sa  -  vi  -  our 


^    Christ  the  Lord  im-pe-ri-al,  im-pe 


who       suff  -    •   'red       death  for    our   sal  -  va  -  ci-OBy     it    pleasedhim    so     to 


'red    death 


for   our   sal  -  va  -  ci    -    on,      it    pleas. ed       him    so     to 


^  do  for  oar  tnmsgres  -  si  -  on, 


trans     -    gres 


si      -      on, 


where - 


meeke    de    -    vo      -       ci  -  on  sing  we  In  the  ho -nor  of     his    incar-na 


forewithmeekcde- vo    -  ci-on      eing  we     in      the     ho -nor         of  his        in-car-na 
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A  .    .    .     Mayde  im  -  ma       -      cu    -  late, 


A  Mayde  im    -    ma  -  cu    -   late,  of         all 


wo -men the      flo 


ure,        hath  borne  Christ  Je      -      su  .    .    ourSa     -     vi    -     our, 


Sa 


vi  -  our,         hath  homo  Christ    Je  -  su  our  Sa 

-o- 


VI   -   our. 

/IS 


CHAP.  XCV. 

Christopher  Tye,  bom  at  WestmiDster,  and 
brought  up  in  the  royal  chapel,  was  musical  pre- 
ceptor to  prince  Edward,  and  probably  to  the  other 
children  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  year  1545  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  in  1548  was  incorporated  a  member  of 
the  university  of  Oxford;  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  he  was  organist  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  a 
man  of  some  literature.  In  music  he  was  excellent ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  Wood,  speaking  of  his 
compositions,  says  they  are  antiquated,  and  not  at 
all  valued,  there  are  very  few  compositions  for  the 
church  of  equal  merit  with  his  anthems. 

In  an  old  comedy  or  scenical  history,  whichever  it 
is  proper  to  call  it,  with  the  following  whimsical 
title,  *  When  you  see  me  you  know  me,'  by  Samuel 
Rowley,  printed  in  1613,  wherein  are  represented  in 
the  manner  of  a  drama,  some  of  the  remarkable  events 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  a  conversation 
between  prince  Edward  and  Dr.  Tye  on  the  subject 
of  music,  which  for  its  curiosity  is  here  inserted  : — 

*  Prince.    —  Doctor  Tye, 

*  Our  musick's  lecturer  ?    Pray  draw  near  :  indeed  I 
'  Take  much  delight  in  ye. 

*  Tye.     In  musicke  may  your  grace  ever  delight, 
'  Though  not  in  me.    Musicke  is  fit  for  kings, 

'  And  not  for  those  know  not  the  chime  of  strings. 

*  Prince,    Truely  I  love  it,  yet  there  are  a  sort 

*  Seeming  more  pure  than  wise,  that  will  upbraid  it, 
'  Calling  it  idle,  vaine,  and  frivolous. 


-       VI    -       -    our. 
John  Marbbok,  Oeoanist  op  Windsore. 

<  Tye.    Your  grace  hath  said,  indeed  they  do  upbraid 
'  That  tearme  it  so,  and  those  that  doe  are  such 

*  As  in  themselves  no  happy  concords  hold, 

*  All  musicke  jarres  with  tnem,  but  sounds  of  good ; 

*  But  would  your  grace  awhile  be  patient, 

*  In  musicke 's  praise,  thus  will  I  better  it : 

*  Musicke  is  heavenly,  for  in  heaven  is  musicke, 

*  For  there  the  seraphins  do  sin^  continually  ; 

'  And  when  the  best  was  bom  that  ever  was  man, 

*  A  quire  of  angels  sang  for  joy  of  it ; 
'  What  of  celestial  was  reveald  to  man 

'  Was  much  of  musicke :  'tis  said  the  beasts  did  worship 
'  And  sang  before  the  deitie  supemall ; 

*  The  kinely  prophet  sang  before  the  arke, 

'  And  with  nis  musicke  charm 'd  the  heart  of  Saul : 

*  And  if  the  poet  fail  us  not,  my  lord, 

*  The  dulcet  tongue  of  musicke  made  the  stones 

*  To  move,  irrationall  beasts  and  birds  to  dance. 

*  And  last  the  trumpets'  musicke  shall  awake  the  dead, 
'  And  clothe  their  naked  bones  in  coates  of  flesh, 

'  T'  appeare  in  that  hi^h  house  of  parliament, 

*  When  those  that  enash  their  teeth  at  musicke's  sound, 

*  Shall  make  that  place  where  musicke  nere  was  found. 

*  Prince.    Thou  givest  it  perfect  life,  skilful  doctor ; 

*  I  thanke  thee  for  the  honour'd  praise  thou  givest  it, 
'  I  pray  thee  let's  heare  it  too. 

*  Tye.    'Tis  ready  for  your  grace.     Give  breath  to 

*  Your  loud-tun 'd  instruments. 

'  Loud  musicke. 

*  Prince.     'Tis  well :  methinkes  in  this  sound  I  prova 
'  A  compleat  age, 

*  As  musicke,  so  is  man  govem'd  by  stops 
'  And  by  dividing  notes,  sometimes  alon, 

*  Sometimes  below,  and  when  he  hath  attaiud 
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*  His  high  and  lofty  pitch,  breathed  his  sharpest  and  most 

*  Shrillest  ay  re ;  yet  at  length  'tis  gone, 

*  And  fals  downe'flat  to  his  conclusion.     [Soft  music*'] 

*  Another  sweetnesse  and  harmonious  sound, 
A  milder  straine,  another  kind  agreement ; 

Yet  'mongst  these  many  strings,  be  one  untun'd, 

*  Or  jarreth  low  or  higher  than  his  course, 

*  Nor  keeping  steddie  meane  amongst  the  rest, 

*  Corrupts  them  all,  so  doth  bad  man  the  best. 

*  Tye,    Ynough,  let  voices  now  delight  his  princely  eare. 

*  j4  snng, 
^Prince,     'Doctor  I  thank  you,  and  commend  your 

*  I  oft  have  heard  my  father  merrily  speake       [cunning, 
'  In  your  high  praise  ;  and  thus  his  highnesse  saith, 

*  England  one  God,  one  truth,  one  doctor  hath 

*  For  musickes  art,  and  that  is  Doctor  Tye,* 

*  Admired  for  skill  in  musick's  harmony. 

*  Tye.  Your  grace  doth  honour  me  with  kind  acceptance, 

*  Yet  one  thing  more  I  do  beseech  your  excellence, 
'  To  daine  to  patronize  this  homely  worke, 

*  Which  I  unto  your  grace  have  dedicate. 

*  Prince,     What  is  the  title  ? 

*  Tye,   The  Actes  of  Ihe  holy  Apostles  tum'd  into  verse, 

*  Which  I  have  set  in  several  parts  to  sin?  : 

*  Worthy  acts  and  worthily  in  you  remembred. 

*  Prince.     I'll  peruse  them,  and  satisfy  your  naines. 

*  And  have  them  sung  within  my  ftither's  chapel. f 

*  At  the  time  when  Farinelli  was  in  England,  viz.,  about  the  year  1735, 
an  exclamation  of  the  like  kind,  and  applied  to  that  celebrated  singer, 
gave  great  ofTence ;  he  was  singing  in  the  opera,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
finished  a  favourite  song,  a  lady  from  the  boxes  cried  out  aloud,  '  One 
'God,  one  Farinelli.'  Mr.  Hogarth  has  recorded  this  egregious  in- 
stance of  musical  enthiisiasm,  in  his  Rake's  Progress,  plate  II.  by  re- 
presenting Farinelli  as  seated  on  a  pedestal,  before  which  is  an  altar,  at 
which  a  number  of  ladies  are  kneeling  and  offering  to  him,  each  a  flaming 
heart ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  foremost  of  these  enraptured  devotees 
issues  a  label  with  the  words  *  One  G — d,  one  Farinelli.' 

t  In  another  part  of  this  old  comedy  Cranmer  and  Tye  appear,  and  are 
met  by  one  young  Browne  (supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
master  of  the  horse  to  Henry  Fill,  and  one  of  his  executors)  with  the 
prince's  cloak  and  hat ;  Cranmer  enquires  of  him  what  has  become  of  the 
prince,  and  is  told  that  he  is  at  tennis  with  the  marquis  of  Dorset. 
Upon  which  follows  this  dialogue  :— 

Cranmer.    Goe  beare  this  youngster  to  the  chappell  straight, 
And  bid  the  maister  of  the  children  whippe  him  well. 
The  prince  will  not  leame,  Sir,  and  you  shall  smart  for  it. 

Browne.    O  good  my  lord,  I'll  make  him  ply  his  booke  to-morrow. 

Cranmer.    That  shall  not  serve  your  tume.    Awav  I  say.      [Exit.] 
So  Sir,  this  policie  was  well  devised :  since  he  was  whipt  thus 
For  the  prince's  faults 

His  grace  hath  got  more  knowledge  in  a  moneth, 
Than  he  attained  in  a  year  before ; 
For  still  the  fearfUl  bov,  to  save  his  breech, 
Doth  hourely  haunt  him  whereso'ere  he  goes. 

Tye.    Tii  true  my  lord,  and  now  the  prince  perceives  it, 
As  loath  to  see  him  punisht  for  his  faults, 
Plies  it  of  purpose  to  redeeme  the  boy. 

Upon  which  passage  it  is  observable  that  there  appears  by  an  extract 
from  the  Liber  Niger,  inserted  in  a  preceding  chapter,  to  have  been  in 
the  royal  household  two  distinct  masters,  the  one  called  Master  of  Song, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  teach  the  children  of  the  chapel  singing ;  the  other 
a  Master  of  the  Grammar-school,  who  taught  them  also,  and  probably 
other  children  in  the  paUce,  the  rudimenU  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  as 
Browne  does  not  appear  to  be  a  child  of  the  chapel,  it  seems  as  if 
Cranmer  meant  to  send  him  for  correction,  not  to  the  master  of  the 
children  properly  so  called,  i.  e.  the  master  of  song,  but  to  the  master  of 
the  grammar-school. 

It  will  doubtless  seem  very  strange,  seeing  he  had  not  been  guilty  of 
any  fault,  that  Browne  should  be  whipt  at  all,  but  Cranmer's  order  may 
be  accounted  for.  The  practice  of  whipping  the  royal  children  by  proxy 
had  probably  its  rise  in  the  education  of  prince  Edward,  and  may  be 
traced  down  to  the  time  when  Charles  the  First  was  prince.  Besides 
Brownehere  mentioned,  it  appears  that  the  prince  had  another  proxy  for 
correction,  namely,  Bamaby  Fitzpatrick.  a  very  ingenious  and  accom- 
plished youth,  who  became  the  founder  of  a  noble  family  of  that  name 
in  Ireland.  He  Is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  journal  of  king  Edward 
VI.  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Bamaby ;  and  in  Fuller's  Worthies,  Middlesex, 
pag.  179,  are  several  letters  from  the  king  to  him  when  upon  his  travels, 
containing  directions  for  his  conduct,  and  many  expressions  of  affection 
and  concern  for  his  welfare.  Burnet,  in  his  account  of  Mr.  Murray  of 
the  bed-chamber,  Hist,  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  I.  pag.  244,  says  he  was 
whipping-boy  to  king  Charles  I.  In  the  Spectator,  No.  SIS,  is  a  story 
somewhat  to  this  pupote  of  Mr.  Wake,  father  to  the  archbishop  of  that 
name.    A  schoolreJlow  of  his,  whom  he  loved,  had  committed  a  Ikult, 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going dialogue,  were  never  completed,  but  the  first 
fourteen  chapters  thereof  were  in  1553  printed  by 
Wyllyam  Seres,  with  the  following  quaint  title : — 

*  The  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  translated  into  Eng- 
'lyshe  metre,  and  dedicated  to  the  kynges  moste 
'excellent  maiestye  by  Christofer  Tye,  Doctor  in 
'musyke,  and  one  of  the  gentylmen  of  hys  graces 
'moste  honourable  Chappell,  wyth  notes  to  eche 
'  Chapter,  to  synge  and  also  to  play  npon  the  Lute, 
'  very  necessarye  for  studentes  after  theyr  studye,  to 

*  fyle  theyr  wyttes,  and  alsoe  for  all  Christians  tiiat 

*  cannot  synge  to  reade  the  good  and  Godlye  storyes 
'  of  the  lives  of  Christ  hys  Apostles.* 

The  dedication  is  'To  the  vertuous  and  godlye 

*  learned  prynce  Edwarde  the  VI.*  and  is  in  stanzas 
of  alternate  metre,  of  which  the  following  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  : — 

*  Your  grace  may  note  fro  tymc  to  tymc 

« That  fomc  doth  undertake 

*  Upon  the  Pfalmes  to  write  in  ryme, 

*  The  verfe  pleafaunt  to  make. 

'  And  fome  doth  take  in  hande  to  wryte 

*  Out  of  the  booke  of  Kynges,  J 

*  Becaufe  they  fe  your  grace  delyte 

'  In  fuche  like  godlye  thynges. 

'  And  laft  of  all,  I  youre  poore  man 
'  Whofe  doinges  are  full  bafe, 

*  Yet  glad  to  do  the  beft  I  can, 

*  To  geue  unto  your  grace, 

which  Wake  took  upon  himself,  and  was  whipped  for  at  Westminster 
school.  Mr.  Wake  was  a  cavalier,  and  had  borne  arms  under  Penruddock 
and  Grove  in  the  West,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  indicted  for  high- 
treason  against  the  commonwealth,  at  Exeter,  and  after  a  short  trial 
convicted.  It  happened  that  the  JudRe  of  assise  who  presided  in  court 
was  the  very  person  for  whom  Mr.  Wake  had  been  whipt  when  a  school- 
boy, and  recollecting  his  name  and  face,  he  asked  him  some  questions, 
the  answers  to  which  convinced  him  that  he  was  about  to  pass  sentence 
on  one  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  a  very  singular  instance  of  friend- 
ship, the  reflection  on  which  inspired  him  with  such  a  sense  of  gratitude, 
that  he  rode  immediately  to  London,  and  by  his  interest  with  the  Pro- 
tector procured  his  pardon.  It  is  to  Dr.  Grey^s  edition  of  Hudibras,  voL  I. 
pag.  S92,  in  not.. that  we  are  indebted  for  the  name  of  the  gentleman; 
and  as  Penruddock  in  the  course  of  the  trial  takes  occasion  to  mention 
that  he  sees  judge  Nicholas  upon  the  bench,  there  is  very  little  doubt 
but  that  he  was  the  judge  to  whom  the  story  refers.  See  the  State  Trials, 
vol.  II.  pag.  260. 

t  Thomas  Stemhold  was  the  first  that  attempted  a  version  of  the 
Psalms  in  English.  He  did  to  the  number  of  about  forty  of  them :  the 
rest  in  the  printed  collection  used  in  churches  were  afterwards  translated 
by  John  Hopkins,  William  Whittingham.  Thomas  Norton,  and  others. 
Stemhold's  version  was  first  published  in  the  vear  1549. 

In  the  same  year  was  published  a  version  of  the  Penitential  Psalms  by 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  and  in  the  year  after  *  Certayne  Psalmes  chosen  out 
'of  the  Psalter  of  David,  and  drawen  f\irth  into  English  meter  by 
'  William  Hunnis,  servant  to  the  ryght  honorable  Sir  William  Harberde, 

*  knight.'  This  William  Hunnis  was  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel,  temp. 
Edward  VI.  and  upon  the  death  of  Richard  Edwards,  in  1566,  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  children.  He  died  June  6, 1597,  and  was  succeeded 
bv  Nathaniel,  afterwards  Dr.  Giles.  Cheque-book  of  the  royal  chapel, 
nrther  mention  of  him  will  be  made  herei^er. 

In  the  year  last  above-mentioned,  viz.,  1550,  were  also  published 
'  Certayn  chapters  taken  out  of  the  proverbes  of  Solomon,  with  other 
'  chapters  of  the  holy  scripture,  and  certayne  Psalmes  of  David,  translated 

*  into  English  metre  by  John  Hall.  Whych  Proverbes  of  late  were  set 
'forth,  imprinted,  and  untruely  entitled  to  be  thedoyngesof  Mayster 
'  Thomas  Stemhold,  late  grome  of  the  kynge's  roaiestes  robes,  as  by  thys 
'  copye  it  may  be  perceaved,  MDL.'  The  chapters  above-mentioned  are 
the  sixth  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  called  Sapientia ;  the  ninth  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  and  the  third  of  the  second  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians :  the  Psalms  are  Psalm  xxi.  xxiii.  liil.  Ixiv.  cxi.  cxii.  cxiiL  and 
cxllv. 

The  whole  Psalter  was  translated  into  English  metre  by  Dr.  Matthew 
Parker,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  printed  by  John  Day 
about  the  year  1560.  The  book  is  very  little  known,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  only  for  presents.  An  account  of  it  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

The  passage  to  which  this  note  refers  has  a  plain  allusion  to  these 
parts  of  scripture  thus  rendered  into  metre,  and  to  a  version  of  part  of 
the  book  of  Kings,  which  has  escaped  a  diligent  enquiry.  In  prosecution 
of  this  design  of  turning  select  portions  of  scripture  for  the  purpose  of 
singing  them  in  churches.  Dr.  Tye  versified  some  chapters  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  set  them  to  musical  notes  as  above  is  related. 
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*  Haue  thought  it  good  nowe  to  recyte 

'  The  ftories  of  the  ades 

*  Eucn  of  the  twelve,  as  Luke  doth  wrjte, 

*  Of  all  their  worthy  fefics. 


*  Unto  the  text  I  do  not  ad, 

*  Nor  nothynge  take  awaye  $ 

*  And  though  my  ftyle  be  grofTe  and  baa. 

*  The  truth  pcrceyue  you  maye. 

'  And  yf  your  grace  ihall  in  good  parte 

'  My  iymple  worke  fo  take, 
'  My  wyttes  to  this  I  will  conuart 

*  All  vayne  thynges  to  fbrfake. 

*  My  callynge  it  another  waye, 

*  Your  grace  fhall  herein  fynde, 

<  By  notes  fet  forthe  to  fynge  or  playe, 

*  To  recreate  the  mynde. 

*  And  though  they  be  not  curious, 

'  But  for  the  letter  mete, 
'  Ye  ihall  them  fynde  harmoniouS| 
'  And  eke  pleaiaunt  and  fwete. 


'  That  fuch  good  thinget  your  gnce  might  moue 
'  Your  lute  when  ye  affiiye, 

*  InAede  of  fonges  of  wanton  loue 

'  Theie  ftodes  then  to  playe.* 

'  So  ihall  your  grace  pleafe  God  the  Lorde^ 

'  In  walkynge  in  his  waye, 
'  His  lawes  and  ibtutet  to  recorde 

*  In  your  heart  nyght  and  daye. 

^  And  eke  your  realme  ihall  floriih  ftyll, 
'  No  good  thynge  ihall  decaye : 

*  Your  fubjedes  ihall  with  right  good  wyll 

*  Thefe  wordes  recorde  and  {aye, 

«« Thy  lyfc,  O  kynge,  to  us  doth  ihyne 

<'  As  Gods  boke  doth  thee  reache : 
<  Thou  doil  us  fede  with  fuch  do^brine 
'<  As  Chriib's  t\t6t  dyd  preache. 

*  «         *         «         4>         «         « 

Here  follow  the  two  initial  stanzas  of  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  the  version  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  with  the  music  by  Dr.  Tye.  In  the 
original  the  author  has  given  the  music  in  separate 
parts,  but  here  it  is  in  score. 


they    oft    tymes  dyd  use.  To  -  ge  -  therthey    in  -  to    dyd   cum  Uie      Si    - 


na  -  goge        of 


To  -  ge  -  therthey    in    -  to    dyd       cum  the     Si  -  na  -  goge      of  Juc5, 


Joes,  where  they  dyd  preadie  and  one 


-     lye  seke  God's  grace  then  to       atcheve,  That  they  sospake 


they  dyd  preache    .      .     and  one    - 


lye  seke  God*s  grace  then     to  atchcve,Thatthey  so  spake  to 


Jues,  where  they  dyd  preache     and        one  -  lye  seke  Grod*s  grace  then  to    at   -    cheve,  That 


where  they     dyd     preache     and      one  -  lye  seke  God's  grace  then   to    at  -  cheve,  That  they      so 

*  This  stanza,  were  other  evidence  wanting,  would  be  a  proof  that  the  king  played  on  the  lute. 
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4^ 


to  .    .   .      Jae      and  Greke,  that      manye         dyd     be  -  leve,  that     manye        dyd  be    -    leve. 


Jue      and  Oreke,  That     manye         dyd      be  >   leve,  that  manye  dyd  .    .         be  -  leve,      be   -  leve. 
they      80     spake     to      Jue      and        Greke,  That   manye  dyd      be  -  leve,      be  -  leve. 


spake      to      Jae      and        Greke, 


That      many         dyd    be   -    -   leve,  ...       be    -    leve. 

Doctor  Christopheb  Ttb. 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Tye, 
w^re  sung  in  the  chapel  of  Edward  VI.  and  probably 
in  other  places  where  choral  service  was  performed ; 
but  the  success  of  them  not  answering  the  expectation 
of  their  author,  he  applied  himself  to  another  kind  of 
study,  the  composing  of  music  to  words  selected 
from  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  four,  five,  and  more 
parts ;  to  which  species  of  harmony,  for  want  of 
a  better,  the  name  of  Anthem,  a  corruption  of  Anti- 
phon,  was  given. 

In  Dr.  Boyce*s  collection  of  cathedral  music,  lately 
published,  vol.  II.  is  an  anthem  of  this  great  musician, 

*  I  will  exalt  thee,*  a  most  perfect  model  for  com- 
position in  the  church  style,  whether  we  regard  the 
melody  or  the  harmony,  the  expression  or  the  con- 
trivance, or,  in  a  word,  the  general  effect  of  the 
whole. 

In  the  Ashmolean  MS.  foL  189,  is  the  following 
note  in  the  hand-writing  of  Anthony  Wood  :  '  Dr. 
'  Tye  was  a  peevish  and  humoursome  man,  especially 
'  in  his  latter  days,  and  sometimes  playing  on  the 
'organ  in  the  chapel  of  Qu.  Eliz.  which  contained 

*  much  music,  but  little  delight  to  the  ear,  she  would 
'  send  the  verger  to  tell  him  that  he  played  out  of 
'  tune,  whereupon  he  sent  word  that  her  ears  were 

*  out  of  tune.*  The  same  author  adds  that  Dr.  Tye 
restored  church-music  after  it  had  been  almost  mined 
by  the  dissolution  of  abbies.    Ibid.* 

Thomas  Tallis,  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  that 
this  country  ever  bred,  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
organist  of  the  royal  chapel  to  king  Henry  VIII. 
king  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth ; 
but  the  inscription  on  his  grave-stone  warrants  no 
such  assertion ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VI.  and  queen  Mary  he  was  simply  a 
gentleman  of  the  chapel,  and  served  for  seven  pence 
halfpenny  per  diem :  under  Elizabeth  he  and  Bird 
were  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  and  organists. 

The  studies  of  Tallis  seem  to  have  been  wholly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  church,  for  his  name  is 
not  to  be  found  to  any  musical  compositions  of  songs, 
ballads,  madrigals,  or  any  of  those  lighter  kinds  of 
music  framed  with  a  view  to  private  recreation.     Of 

*  This  manuscript,  containing  brief  notes  and  memoirs  of  famous 
musicians,  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Antony  Wood.  In  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Manuscripts  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  published  by  Mr.  Huddes- 
ford  in  1761,  it  is  thus  numbered  and  described:  '8568.   106.     Some 

*  materials  toward  a  history  of  the  lives  and  compositions  of  all  English 
'musicians;  drawn  up  according  to  alphabetical  order  in  210  pages 

*  by  A.  W.' 


the  many  disciples  who  had  profited  by  his  in- 
struction. Bird  seems  to  have  possessed  the  greatest 
share  of  his  affection,  one  proof  whereof  was  a  joint 
publication  by  them  both  of  one  of  the  noblest 
collections  of  hymns  and  other  compositions  for  the 
service  of  the  church  that  ever  appeared  in  any  age 
or  country. 

The  work  above  alluded  to  was  printed  by 
Vautrollier  in  1575,  with  the  title  of  'Cantiones 

*  quae  ab  argumento  sacr»  vocantur  quinque  et  sex 

*  partium,  Autoribus  Thoma  Tallisio  et  Guilielmo 
'  Birdo,    Anglis,    serenissimse   regin®    majestati   k 

*  priuato  sacello  generosis  et  organistis.* 

This  work  was  published  under  the  protection  of 
a  patent  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  first  of  the  kind  that 
had  ever  been  granted ; '  and  as  the  privileges  con- 
tained in  it  are  very  singular,  and  serve  to  show 
what  a  share  of  royal  favour  they  possessed,  the 
substance  thereof,  as  priiited  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
is  here  inserted  : — 

*The  extract  and  effect  of  the  queues  maiesties 
'  letters  patents  to  Thomas  Tallis  and  William  Birde, 

*  for  the  printing  of  musicke. 

'Elizabeth  by  the  grace  of  God  queue  of  Eng- 
'  lande,  Fraunce,  and  Irelande,  defender  of  the  fai^ 
'  &c.     To  all  printers,  bokesellers,  and  other  officers, 

*  ministers,  and  subjects  greting,  Know  ye,  that  we 

*  for  the  especiall  affection  and  good  wil  that  we  have 

*  and  beare  to  the  science  of  musicke,  and  for  the  ad- 

*  vauncement  thereof,  by  our  letters  patents  dated  the 
*xxii.  of  January  in  the  xviL  yere  of  our  raigne, 

*  have  graunted  full  priviledge  and  licence  unto  our 
'  welbeloved  servants  Thomas  Tallis  and  William 

*  Birde  Gent,  of  our  chappell,  and  to  the  overly ver 
'  of  them,  and  to  the  assignes  of  them,  and  of  the 

*  surviver  of  them,  for  xxi.  yeares  next  ensuing,  to 

*  imprint  any  and  so  many  as  they  will  of  set  songe 
'  or  songes  in  partes,  either  English,  Ladne,  French, 

*  Italian,  or  other  tongues  that  may  serve  for  musicke 
'either  in  churche  or  chamber,  or  otherwise  to  be 

*  either  plaid  or  soonge.  And  that  they  may  rule  and 
'  cause  to  be  ruled  by  impression  any  paper  to  serve 
'for  printing  or  pricking  of  any  songe  or  songes, 
'  and  may  sell  and  utter  any  printed  bokes  or  papers 
'  of  any  songe  or  songes,  or  any  bookes  or  quieres  of 

*  such  ruled  paper,  imprinted,  Also  we  straightly  by 
'the  same  forbid  all  printers,  bookesellers,  subjects 
'  and  strangers,  other  then  as  is  aforesaid,  to  do  any 
'  the  premisses,  or  to  bring  or  cause  to  be  brough!^ 
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'  out  of  any  forren  realmes  into  any  onr  dominions, 

*  any  songe  or  songes  made  and  printed  in  any  forren 

*  conntrie,  to  Bell  or  put  to  sale,  uppon  paine  of  our 
'  high  displeasure,  And  the  offender  in  any  of  the 

*  premisses  for  every  time  to  forfet  to  us  our  heirea 
'  and  successors  fortie  shillings,  and  to  the  said  Thomas 

*  Tallis  and  William  Birde,  or  to  their  assignes,  and  to 

*  the  assignes  of  the  surviver  of  the,  all  and  every  the 

*  said  hokes,  papers,  songe  or  songes.  We  have  also 
'  by  the  same  willed  and  commaunded  our  printers, 

*  maisters  and  wardens  of  the  misterie  of  stacioners, 
'  to  assist  the  said  Thomas  Tallis  and  William  Birde 
*and  their  assignes  for  the  dewe  execution  of  the 

*  premisses/  * 

Ames,  in  his  Typographical  Antiquities,  pag.  353, 
takes  notice  that  ike  dedication  of  this  book  to  queen 
Elizabeth  is  very  remarkable ;  he  does  not  say  for 
what,  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  means  for  its  com- 
position and  style,  which  is  most  pure  and  elegant 
Latin.  The  epistle  dedicatory  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable was  written  by  Eichard  Mulcaster,  the  master  of 
Merchant  Taylor's  school,  an  excellent  grammarian, 
and  a  man  of  the  first  degree  of  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession. There  are  prefixed  to  the  book  some  Latin 
commendatory  verses,  with  his  name  to  them,  in 
which  is  the  following  compliment  to  queen  Elizabeth 
upon  her  skill  in  music  : — 

'  Regia  majestas,  a&tatis  gloria  nostras ; 
<  Hanc  in  deliciis  gemper  habere  solet, 
'  Nee  conteuta  graves  aliorum  audire  labores 
'  Ipsa  etiam  egregie  voce  manuque  canit.'f 

In  this  work  is  contained  that  admirable  com- 
position of  Tallis,  *  0  sacrum  convivium,'  better 
known  to  the  world,  indeed,  by  the  initial  words  '  I 

*  call  and  cry,*  which,  with  the  whole  of  that  anthem, 
were  adapted  to  the  notes  of  *  0  sacrum  convivium' 
by  Dean  Aldrich.  Charles  Butler,  of  Oxford,  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  known  to  the  world  by  his 
attempts  to  reform  the  English  orthography,  com- 
mends *  Absterge  Domine/  the  second  of  the  Cantiones 
Sacrae  of  Tallis,  in  the  highest  terms,  and  makes  use 
of  the  authority  of  it  for  several  purposes. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Tallis  was  organist  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  three  succeeding  princes  his 
descendants ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
any  establishment  of  the  land  was  known  till  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when 
Tallis  and  Bird  were  severally  appointed  organists  of 
the  royal  chapel.  And  here  it  may  be  necessary  to 
mention,  as  has  been  hinted  before,  that  the  rfhcient 
foundations  o£  conventual,  cathedral,  and  collegiate 
churches  in  this  kingdom,  although  less  ancient  than 
the  introduction  of  organs  into  the  church  service, 

^  The  power  of  the  crown  to  grant  such  privileges  as  are  contained  in 
this  and  other  patents  of  the  like  kind»  is  expressly  denied  by  Sir  Joseph 
Yates,  in  his  argument  in  the  great  case  of  literary  property,  Millar  v. 
Taylor,  where  speaking  of  the  patent  of  Tallis  and  Bird,  and  also  of  that 
granted  to  Morley,  he  says  they  are  arbitrary,  ftross,  and  alMurd.  Question 
concerning  literary  property,  published  by  Sir  James  Burrow,  4to.  1773, 
pag.  85.  And  it  appean  that  Morley  was  questioned  by  the  House  of 
Commons  three  years  t^ter  the  granting  it.    Ames's  Typogr.  Antiq.  569. 

t  Thus  translated  in  the  Biogr.  BrU.^  Art.  John  Bully  page  1007,  in 
note  :— 

'  The  Queen,  the  glory  of  our  age  and  isle, 
'  With  royal  favor  bids  this  science  smile; 
*  Nor  hears  she  only  others'  labor' d  lays, 
'  But,  artist-like  herself  both  sings  and  plays.* 


take  not  the  least  notice  of  such  an  officer  as  the 
organist,  but  are  endowments  uniformly  in  favour  of 
canons,  the  greater  and  the  less,  lay  vicars  or  clerks, 
and  choristers.  Nay  farther,  no  provision  for  an 
organist  appears  eiUier  in  the  list  of  the  choral 
establishment  of  Edward  VI.  or  in  that  of  queen 
Mary,  though  in  both,  trumpeters  and  players  on  the 
sackbut  occur.  Hence  it  may  fairly  be  presumed, 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  Rogers  was  of  that  opinion,  that 
anciently  the  duty  of  the  organist,  as  well  in  cathedral 
and  collegiate  diurches  and  chapels,  as  in  abbies, 
monasteries,  and  other  religious  houses,  was  per- 
formed by  some  one  or  other  of  the  vicars  choral,  or 
other  members  of  the  choir ;  J  an  evident  proof  of 
the  flourishing  state  of  music  among  us  in  those 
early  times.  In  this  view,  and  this  only,  can  Tallis 
be  considered  as  organist  to  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI. 
and  queen  Mary. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  was  a  diligent  collector 
of  musical  antiquities,  and  a  careful  peruser  of  the 
works  of  other  men,  the  compositions  of  Tallis, 
learned  and  elegant  as  they  are,  are  so  truly  original, 
that  he  may  justly  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  the 
cathedral  style;  and  though  a  like  appellation  is 
given  by  the  Italians  to  Palestrina,  it  is  much  to 
be  questioned,  considering  the  time  when  Tallis 
flourished,  whether  he  could  derive  the  least  ad- 
vantage from  the  improvements  of  that  great  man. 
It  may  therefore  be  conjectured  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  studies  in  the  works  of  the  old 
cathedralists  of  this  kingdom,  and  probably  in  those 
of  the  German  musicians,  who  in  his  time  had  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  Italians ;  and  that  he  had  an 
emulation  to  excel  even  these,  may  be  presumed 
from  the  following  particular.  Johannes  Okenheim, 
a  native  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  a  disciple  of 
lodocus  Pratensis,  had  made  a  composition  for  no 
fewer  than  thirty -six  voices,  which  Glareanus  says 
was  greatly  admired.  Tallis  composed  a  motet  in 
forty  parts,  the  history  of  which  stupendous  com- 
position, as  far  as  it  can  now  be  traced,  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

It  was  originally  composed,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  to  the  following  words,  '  Spem  in  alium 

*  nunquam  habui  prseter  in  te  Deus  Israel,  qui  iras- 

*  ceris,  et  propitius  eris,  et  omnia  peccata  hominum, 

*  in  tribulatione  dimittis,  Domine  Deus,  creator  coeli 
'  et  terrsB,  respice  humilitatem  nostram.*  In  the 
'  reign  of  the  first  or  second  Charles  some  person 

*  put  to  it  certain  English  words,  which  are  neither 

*  verse  nor  prose,  nor  even  common  sense ;  and  it 
'was  probably  sung  on  some  public  occasion;  but 

*  the  composition  with  the  Latin  words  coming  to 

*  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  formerly  organist  of  the 

*  cathedral  church  of  Ely,  he  presented  it  to  Edward 
earl  of  Oxford.  Diligent  search  has  been  made  for 
it  among  the  Harleian  manuscripts  in  the  British 

S  In  the  statutes  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  tit.  os  OABTioiriBrs  [1.  c 
of  the  grooms,  flrom  Oarcio,  a  poor  servile  lad,  or  boy-servant.  Cowxi^j 
it  is  said  that  the  duty  of  these  servants  is,  '  exculpent  ecclesiam,  com- 
'panas  pulsant  exsufflent  crgana,  et  omne  aliud  humile  offidom  ex- 
'  erceant  in  eeclesia  ad  Imperium  vergiferorum ; '  but  though  provision 
is  thus  made  for  blowing  the  organ,  the  statutes  are  silent  as  to  who  is  to 
play  it.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  an  organist  of  St.  Paul's, 
with  a  salary,  which,  upon  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Greene,  was  augmented 
with  the  revenue  of  a  lay  vicar's  place. 
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Museum,  but  without  effect  As  to  the  music,  it  is 
adapted  to  voices  of  five  different  kinds,  that  is, 
tenor,  counter-tenor,  altus,  or  mean,  and  treble,  eight 
of  each ;  and  though  every  musician  knows  that,  in 
strictness  of  speech,  in  a  musical  composition  there 
can  in  reality  be  but  four  parts,  for  where  there  are 
more,  some  must  rest  while  others  sing ;  yet  this  of 
Tallis  is  so  contrived,  that  the  melody  of  the  four 
parts  is  so  broken  and  divided  as  to  produce  the 
effect  of  as  many  parts  as  there  are  voices  required 
to  sing  it. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Cantiones  Sacrse  in  the  original  Latin 
words  at  a  time  when  it  is  well  known  that  our 
liturgy  was  completely  settled,  and  the  whole  of  the 
church  service  was  by  law  required  to  be  performed 
in  the  English  tongue.  It  is  true  that  the  first  act 
of  uniformity  of  Edward  VI.  allowed  great  latitude 
in  singing,  and  left  it  in  a  great  measure  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  clergy  either  to  adopt  the  metrical 
psalmody  of  the  Calvinists,  or  to  persevere  in  the  use 
of  the  solemn  choral  service  ;  and  accordingly  we  see 
them  both  practised  at  this  day ;  but  that  the  singing 
of  anthems  and  hymns  in  the  Latin  tongue  was  per- 
mitted under  the  sanction  of  this  licence,  there  is  no 
authority  for  saying ;  and  indeed,  the  original  com- 
position of  music  to  the  Latin  service  by  Tallis  and 
Bird,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  but  upon  a  suppo- 
sition, which  there  is  nothing  to  contradict,  that  they 
were  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  and  that  the  Can- 
tiones Sacr»  were  composed  for  the  use  of  queen 
Mary's  chapel :  with  respect  to  Tallis,  it  may  be 
observed  that  his  name  occurs  in  a  list  of  her 
establishment  yet  extant ;  and  as  to  Bird,  that  besides 
his  share  in  the  above  work,  there  are  several  masses 
of  his  composition  in  print,  which  favour  the  opinion 
that  he  was  once  of  the  same  communion. 

But  notwithstanding  his  supposed  attachment  to  the 
Romish  religion,  it  seems  that  Tallis  accommodated 
himself  and  his  studies  to  those  alterations  in  the 
form  of  public  worship  which  succeeded  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  With  this  view  he  set  to  music 
those  several  parts  of  the  English  liturgy,  which  at 
that  time  were  deemed  the  most  proper  to  be  sung, 
namely,  the  two  morning  services,  the  one  compre- 
hending the  Venite  exultemus,  TeDeum,  and  Benedic- 
tus ;  and  the  other,  which  is  part  of  the  Communion 
office,  consistmg  of  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  Nicene  Creed, 
and  Sanctus ;  as  also  the  evening  service,  containing 
the  Magnificat  and  Nunc  dimittis  ;  all  these  are  com- 
prehended in  that  which  is  called  Tallis's  first  service, 
as  being  the  first  of  two  composed  by  him.*  He 
also  set  musical  Notes  to  the  Preces  and  Responses, 
and  composed  that  litany,  which,  for  its  excellence, 
is  sung  on  solemn  occasions,  in  all  places  where  the 
choral  service  is  performed. 

As  to  the  Preces  of  Tallis  in  his  first  service,  they 
are  no  other  than  those  of  Marbeck  in  his  book  of 

*  It  may  be  remarked  that  neither  the  psalms,  Jubilate  Deo  in  the 
morning,  nor  Cantate  Domino  and  Deus  misereatur  in  the  evening 
prayer,  occur  in  the  service  of  Tallis ;  the  reason  is,  that  in  the  first 
settlement  of  the  choral  service  they  were  not  included,  the  most  ancient 
Jubilate  being  tliat  of  Dr.  Giles,  and  the  most  ancient  Deus  misereatur 
that  of  Mr.  Strogers,  both  printed  in  Barnard's  Collection,  hereafter 
mentioned.    When  the  Cantate  Domine  was  first  taken  it  appears  not. 


Common  Prayer  noted  :  the  responses  are  somewhat 
different,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  tenor  part,  which  is 
supposed  to  contain  the  melody;  but  Tallis  has 
improved  them  by  the  addition  of  three  parts,  and 
thereby  formed  a  judicious  contrast  between  the  sup- 
plications of  the  priest  and  the  suffirages  of  the  people, 
as  represented  by  the  choir. 

The  services  of  Tallis  contain  also  chants  for  the 
Venite  exultemus  and  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius ; 
these  are  tunes  that  divide  each  verse  of  the  psalm  or 
hymn  according  to  the  pointing,  to  the  end  that  tlie 
whole  may  be  sung  alternately  by  the  choir,  as 
distinguished  by  the  two  sides  of  the  dean  and  the 
chanter.  Two  of  these  chants  are  published  in  Dr. 
Boyce's  cathedral  music,  vol.  I.* 

"  This  method  of  singing,  though  It  corresponds  with  that  antiphonal 
singing  wliich  was  Intrc^uced  into  the  church  about  the  year  350,  by 
Flavianus  and  Diodorus,  the  one  bishop  of  Antioch,  the  other  of  Tarsus, 
and  is  in  truth  that  part  of  choral  service  which  is  best  warranted  by  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  fathers,  is 
that  which  the  Puritans  mean  when  they  inveigh  against  the  practice  of 

•  tossing  the  Psalms  about  like  tennis-balls ; '  their  sentiments  are  con- 
ttdned  in  that  virulent  libel,  the  first  of  those  two  Admonitions  to  the 
Parliament,  the  one  written  by  Field,  minister  of  Aldermary,  London, 
the  other  bv  Thomas  Cartwright,  printed  in  the  year  1572,  wherein  is  the 
following  bitter  invective  against  the  form  of  divine  worship  as  then 
lately  established :  '  In  all  theyr  order  of  service  there  is  no  edification 
'  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Apostle  but  confusion :  they  tosse  the 
'  Psalmes  in  most  places  like  tennice-balles.  They  pray  that  all  men 
'  may  be  saved,  and  that  they  may  be  delivered  from  thundering  and 
'  tempest,  when  no  danger  is  nigh.    That  they  sing  Benedictus,  Nunc 

•  Dimittis,  and  Magnificat,  we  know  not  to  what  purpose,  except  some 
'  of  them  were  ready  to  die,  or  except  they  would  celebrate  the  memory 
'  of  the  Virgine  and  John  Baptist,  &c.  Thus  they  prophane  the  holy 
'  scriptures.  The  people,  some  standing,  some  walking,  some  talking, 
'  some  reading,  some  praying  by  themselves,  attend  not  to  the  minister. 
'  He  againe  posteth  it  over  as  fast  as  he  can  galloppe ;  for  eyther  he  hath 

•  two  places  to  serve,  or  else  there  are  some  games  to  be  playde  in  the 
'  afternoone,  as  lying  for  Ike  whetstone,  heathenishe  dauncing  for  the 
'  ring,  a  beare  or  a  bull  to  be  baited,  or  else  jackan^>e8  to  ride  on  horse- 
'  backe,  or  an  interlude  to  be  plalde ;  and  if  no  place  else  can  be  gotten, 

•  this  enterlude  must  be  playde  In  the  church,  &c.  Now  the  people  sit, 
'and  now  they  stand  up.  When  the  Old  Testament  is  read,  or  the 
'  lessons,  they  make  no  reverence,  but  when  Gospel  commeth  then  they 
'  al  stand  up,  for  why,  they  tliinke  that  to  be  of  greatest  authoiitic,  and 
'  are  ignorant  that  the  Scriptures  came  from  one  spirite.  When  Jesus  is 
'  named,  then  of  goeth  the  cap,  and  downe  goeth  the  knees,  wyth  such 
'  a  scraping  on  the  ground,  that  they  cannot  heare  a  good  while  after,  so 
•that  tne  word  is  liindered;  but  when  any  other  names  of  God  are 
'  mentioned,  they  make  no  curtesie  at  all,  as  though  the  names  of  God 
'  were  not  equal,  or  as  though  all  reverence  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
'  syllables.  We  si>eake  not  of  ringing  when  mattens  is  done,  and  other 
<  abuses  incident,  bicause  we  shal  be  answered  that  by  the  boke  they  are 
'  not  maintayned,  only  we  desire  to  have  a  boke  to  reforme  it.  As  for 
'  organes  and  curious  singing,  thoughe  they  be  proper  to  Popyshe  dennes, 
'  I  meane  to  cathedrall  churches ;  yet  some  others  also  must  have  them. 

•  The  queenes  chapell,  and  these  churches  (whych  should  be  spectacles 
'of  Chiystian  reformation)  are  rather  pattemes  and  presidentes  to  the 
'  people  of  all  superstition.' 

Hooker,  Eccles.  Pol.  book  V.  sect.  33,  has  defended  with  great 
learning  and  lugment  the  practice  of  chanting  or  singing  the  Psalms  by 
course,  or  side  after  side,  against  an  objection  of  Cartwright,  in  another 
part  of  his  works,  to  wit,  that  '  it  is  the  more  to  be  suspected,  as  the 
'  Devil  hath  gone  about  to  get  it  authority ; '  nevertheless,  so  lately  as 
the  time  of  king  William,  endeavours  were  used  to  get  it  banished  from 
the  church,  for  in  1689,  an  ecclesiastical  commission  issued,  and  we  are 
told  thai  in  execution  thereof  it  was  proposed,  among  other  reformations  of 
the  chureh-serriee,  to  lay  aside  chanting  in  cathedrals.  Vide,  Calamy's 
Abridgment  of  Baxter's  History  of  his  Life  and  Times,  Vol,  I.  p.  440-458. 
Hooker  professes  to  wonder,  as  indeed  any  man  would,  how  the 
Devil  can  be  benefited  by  our  singing  of  Psalms ;  and  for  singing  the 
Benedictus  and  other  hymns  he  thus  apologizes :  *  Of  reading  or  singing 
'  Magnificat,  Benedictus,  and  Nunc  Dimittis  oftener  than  the  rest  of  the 
'  Psalms,  the  causes  are  no  whit  less  reasonable ;  so  that  if  the  one  may 
'  very  well  monthly,  the  other  may  as  well  even  daily  be  iterated.  They 
'  are  songs  which  concern  us  so  much  more  than  the  songs  of  David, 
•as  the  Gospel  toucheth  us  more  than  the  law,  the  New  Testament 
•than  the  Old.  And  If  the  Psalms,  for  the  excellency  of  their  use, 
'  deserve  to  be  oftner  repeated  than  they  are,  but  that  the  multitude  of 
•them   permitteth  not  any  oftner  repetition,  what   disorder  is  it,  if 

•  these  few  Evangelical  hymns,  which  are  in  no  respect  less  worthy,  and 

•  may  be.  by  reason  of  their  paucity,  imprinted  with  much  more  ease  in 

•  all  men's  memories,  be  for  that  cause  every  day  rehearsed  t  In  our  own 
'beh^  it  is  convenient  and  orderly  enough,  that  both  thev  and  we 
'  make  day  by  day  prayers  and  supplications  the  very  same ;  "Why  not  as 

•  fit  and  convenient  to  magnifie  the  name  of  God  day  by  day  with  certain 
•the  very  self*same  Psalms  of  praise  and    thanksgiving:    Either  let 

•  them  not  allow  the  one,  or  else  cease  to  reprove  the  other.  For  the 
'ancient  received  use  of  intermingling  hymns  and  psalms  with  divine 

•  readings,  enough  hath  been  written.    And  if  any  may  fitly  serve  unto 
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The  care  of  selecting  from  the  Common  Prayer 
the  offices  most  proper  to  be  simg,  was  a  matter  of 
some  importance,  especially  as  the  Rubric  contains 
no  directions  about  it ;  for  this  reason  it  is  supposed 
that  the  musicaJ  part  of  queen  Elizabeth's  liturgy  was 
settled  by  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who, 
besides  that  he  was  a  great  divine,  an  excellent 
canon-lawyer  and  ritualist,  and  a  general  scholar, 
was  also  a  skilful  musician  *  Besides  the  offices 
above-mentioned,  constituting  what  are  now  termed 
the  Morning,  Communion,  and  Evening  Services  in 
four  parts,  with  the  preces,  responses,  and  litany, 
that  is  to  say,  the  versicles  and  suffrages,  Tallis 
composed  many  anthems,  as  namely,  *  0  Lord,  give 
*  thy  holy  spirit,'  in  four  parts ;  *  With  all  our  hearts,* 
'  Blessed  be  thy  name,*  *  Wipe  away  my  sins,'  and 
others  in  five  parts,  which  are  printed  in  a  collection 
entitled  *  The  first  Book  of  selected  Church-music, 
'collected  out  of  divers  approved  authors  by  John 
'  Barnard,  one  of  the  minor  canons  of  the  cathedral 
'  church  of  St  Pad,'  1641. 

Tallis  died  the  twenty-third  day  of  November,  1585, 
and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Greenwich  in 
Kent.     Strype,  in  his  Continuation  of  Stow's  Survey, 


published  in  1720,  says  that  in  his  circuit-walk  round 
London  he  found  in  the  chancel  of  that  church,  upon 
a  stone  before  the  rails,  a  brass  plate  thus  inscribed  in 
old  letters : — 

Enterred  here  doth  ly  a  worthy  wyght, 

Who  for  long  tyme  in  mufick  bore  the  bell : 
His  name  to  fliew,  was  Thomas  Tallys  hyght. 

In  honeft  uertuous  lyflf  he  dyd  excell. 
He  feru'd  long  tyme  in  cbappel  with  grete  pray(e, 

Power  fouercygnes  rcygnes  (a  thing  not  often  feene) 
I  mean  kyng  Henry  and  prynce  £dward*s  dayes, 

Quene  Mary,  and  EVna^th  our  quene. 
He  maryed  was,  though  children  he  had  none, 

And  lyu'd  in  loue  ^1  thre  and  thirty  yeret 
Wyth  loyal  fpowfe,  whos  name  yclept  was  Jone, 

Who  here  entombM,  him  company  now  bears. 
As  he  dyd  lyue,  fo  alfo  did  he  dy^ 

In  myld  and  quyet  fort,  O  happy  man  ! 
To  God  ful  oft  for  mercy  did  he  cry. 

Wherefore  he  lyues,  let  deth  do  what  he  can. 

The  stone  on  which  this  inscription  was  engraven 
was  repaired  by  Dean  Aldrich-f 

The  following  motet  of  T^is  is  the  second  in 
order  of  the  Cantiones  Sacr»  published  by  him  and 
Bird  in  1575.  The  Miserere  that  here  follows  it,  is 
the  last  composition  in  the  same  collection : — 


ab  -  8ter      -     go    Do  - 


*  that  purpoee,  how  should  it  better  have  been  devised,  than  that  a  com- 

*  petent  number  of  the  old  being  first  read,  these  of  the  new  should 
'  succeed  in  the  place  where  now  they  are  set  ?  In  which  place  notwith- 
'  standing,  there  is  Joined  with  Benedictus,  the  hundred  Psalm ;  with 

*  Magnificat,  the  ninety-eight ;  the  sixty-seventh  with  Nunc  Dimittis ; 

*  and  in  every  of  them  the  choice  left  free  for  the  minister  to  use  in- 
« differently,  the  one  for  the  other.    Seeing,  therefore,  they  pretend  no 

*  quarrel  at  other  Psalms  which  are  in  like  manner  appointed  also  to  be 

*  daily  read,  Why  do  these  so  much  offend  and  displease  their  taste  ? 
'  They  are  the  fint  gratulations  'yrherewlth  our  Lord  and  Saviour  was 
*JoyfUlly  reeelvedat  his  entrance  into  the  worlds  by  such  as  in  their 
'hearts,  arms,  and  very  bowels,  embraced  him;  being  prophetical  dis- 
'coveries  of  Christ  already  present,  whose  future  coming  the  other 

*  Psalm  did  but  fore-signifle ;  they  are  against  the  obstinate  incredulity 

*  of  the  Jews,  the  most  luculent  testimonies  that  Christian  religion  hath : 
'  yea,  the  only  sacred  hymns  they  are  tlutt  Christianity  hath  peculiar  unto 
'  itself;  the  other  being  songs  too  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  but  songs 

*  wherewith  as  we  serve  God,  so  the  Jew  likewise.'  Eccles.  Polity,  bk.  V. 
sect.  40. 


"  i^trype,  in  his  life  of  this  prdate,  page  4,  relates  that  in  his  youth  he 
had  been  taught  to  sing  by  one  Love,  a  priest,  and  also  by  one  Manthorp, 
clerk  of  St.  Stephen's  in  Norwich ;  and  in  his  translation  of  the  Psalms 
of  David,  a  book  but  little  known,  and  which  he  composed  during  his 
retreat  from  the  persecution  of  queen  Mary,  are  certain  observations  on 
the  ecclesiastical  tones,  which  shew  him  to  have  been  deeply  skilled  in 
church-music 

t  There  was  also  in  the  old  church  of  Greenwich  an  inscription  on 
brass  in  memory  of  Richard  Bowyer,  gentleman  of  the  chapel  and  master 
of  the  children  under  king  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary,  and 
queen  Elizabeth.  He  died  26  July,  1561,  and  was  succeeded  by  Richard 
Edwards,  from  Oxford. 

There  was  also  in  the  same  church  a  stone,  purporting  that  Ralph 
Dallans,  organ-maker,  deceased  while  he  was  making  the  ornn,  whkh 
was  begun  by  him  February,  1672.  and  finished  by  James  White,  hia 
partner,  who  completed  it,  and  erected  the  stone,  167S.  But  the  old 
church  being  pulled  down  soon  after  the  year  1720,  in  order  to  the  re- 
building it,  not  the  least  trace  of  any  of  these  memorials  is  now  n- 
maining. 
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bi    so  -  U       fi  -  dit     a    -    ni  -  ma     me 


-     a, 
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stall    -    tur     la    -     chrimoa     me    -      -    re. 


do  -  lo    -     -   rem  me    - 
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Do -mi  -  ne, 


BIS  memor     Do 


mi  -  ne,  . 


bo   -  D8BV0-lmi 


mi  -  ne, 


sis  memor  Do  •  mi  -  ne,     sis    memor  Do 


sis  memor  Do 


mi  -  ne,       bo  -  nsavo-lun  -  ta-tis   tu 


mi .  ne, 


bo  -  naa 


^    -     ^ 


sis     memor  Do 


mi-ne,  bo     -     na  vo  -  lun- ta-tis       tu 


ta 


bo   -   nae  vo  -  lim    -ta-tis^bo-nse    vo-  Imi  -ta-tis  tu    - 


£C, 


Nunci  ex  -  au  -    di  pre        -       ces    me  -  as, 


::t 


SB, 


Nunc  ex   -    au   -   di  pre-ces    me 


Nunc  ex  -  au    -  di  pre  -  ces         me     - 


Nunc  ex  -  au    -  di   pre    -     ces    me 


Nunc  ex  -  au   -  di  pre  -  ces      me 


as.        Nunc  ex-  an  -   di  pre 
Nunc  ex  -  au     -   di  pre     - 
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Nunc  ex-au    -    di  pre  -  ces  me      -      -     as»  et    ser  -  vi-et    per     «    -     - 


Nunc  ex-au  -   di  pro    -    ces     me 


as,  pre -ces  me  -  as, 


et     ser    -     vi- 


.    ces,        Nunc  ex  -  au  -  di    pre 


ces. 


pre-ces    me  -  as, 


et       aer   -  vi-et    per 


-   ces         me 


pre-ces   me      -       as. 


us,     ti-bi  spi    -    ri-tus      me 


et    ser  -  vi-et  per 


vum, 
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ti-bispi  -  ri  -  tus  me    -     us,  ti-bispiri-tus  .  .  me 


MB,       A      "      men. 


ti-bi   spi  -  rl-tos  me     -     us,    ti-bi  spi   -    ritus      mo     -     us,       A      -     men. 


Thomas  Talus. 


CANON. 


MI  -  SE  -  RE  -  RE  no6  -  tri  Do      -        -       -      mme,mi  -  se  -  ro  -  re 


MI     -      -     SE    -     RE     -     RE        no6 


mi     -     ne,  mi 
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The  Miserere  above  exhibited  is  in  its  contexture 
extremely  curious  and  artificial,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  analysis  of  its  parts  : — 

1   c„^«^;«-  ,^^-*«««      (  ^®  Partes  in  una,  Canon  in 

1  Snpenus  pnmus  -  |      ^^^^^^ 

2  Superius  Secundus    Canon  in  unisono. 

(  Quatuor  partes  in  una,  Canon 

3  Discantus  -     -     -  |      ^^  unisono,  crescit  in  duplo, 

(      Arsin  et  Thesin. 

4  Contratenor     -     -     Canon  in  unisono. 

5  Tenor   -     -     -     -     Voluntaria  pars. 
8  Bassus  primus      -     Canon  in  unisono. 
7  Bassus  secundus   -    Canon  in  unisono. 

Richard  Farrant,  a  fine  old  composer  for  the 
church,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal  in  1564, 
and  after  that  master  of  the  children  of  St.  George's 
chapel  at  Windsor,  with  an  allowance  of  81Z.  6*.  Sd. 
per  annum  for  their  diet  and  teaching.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  clerks  and  one  of  the  organists  of  the  same 
chapel.  Upon  occasion  of  these  latter  appointments 
he  resigned  his  place  in  the  chapel  royal,  but  in  1569 
was  called  to  it  again,  and  held  it  till  1580,  when 
Anthony  Todd  was  appointed  in  his  room.  His  places 
in  the  chapel  at  Windsor  he  enjoyed  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  1585, 
Nathaniel  Giles,  then  a  bachelor  in  music,  being 
sworn  into  both  of  them  on  the  first  day  of  October 
in  that  year.  His  compositions  are  in  a  style  re- 
markably devout  and  solemn ;  many  of  them  are 
printed  in  Barnard's  Collection  of  Church-music 
above-mentioned,  and  a  few  in  Dr.  Boyce's  cathe- 
dral music 

Robert  Parsons,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  by 
Morley,  Persons,  was  organist  of  Westminster  abbey. 
The  following  epitaph  on  him  is  in  Camden's  Remains. 

Upon  Master  Parsons,  Organist  at  Westminster. 

Death  passing  by  and  hearing  Parsons  play. 
Stood  much  amazed  at  his  depth  of  skill, 
And  said  *This  artist  must  with  me  away,' 
For  death  bereaves  us  of  the  better  still ; 
But  let  the  quire,  while  he  keeps  time,  sing  on. 
For  Parsons  rests,  his  service  being  done. 

He  was  sworn  of  queen  Elizabeth's  chapel  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  October,  1563,  and  was  drowned  at 
Newark-upon-Trent  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January, 
1569.    Many  of  his  compositions  are  extant  in  MS. 

Butler,  in  his  Principles  of  Music,  page  91,  speaks 
in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  "  In  Nomines" 
of  Parsons,  and  those  also  of  Tye  and  Tavemer.* 

*  The  tenn  In  Nomine  is  a  very  obscure  designation  of  a  musical 
composition,  for  it  mav  signify  a  fugue,  in  ivhicli  the  principal  and  the 
reply  dilTer  in  the  order  of  sofanisi&on ;  such  a  fugue  being  called  by 
muricians  a  Fugue  in  Nomine,  as  not  being  a  fugue  in  strictness.  Again, 
it  may  seem  to  mean  some  oflBce  in  divine  service,  for  in  the  Gradual  of 
the  Romish  church  the  Introitus,  In  festos  sanctissimi  nominis  Jesu,]ia8 
this  beginning,  'In  nomine  Jesu  omnegenu  fleotatur:'  and  this  latter 
drcumstance  seems  to  be  decisive  of  the  question.  But  upon  looking 
into  an  In  Nomine  of  Master  Tavemer,  in  that  venerable  old  book 
entitled  '  Morning  and  Evening  Praier  and  Communion  set  forth  in 
*  fower  partes,  to  be  song  in  churches,'  printed  by  John  Day  in  1565,  it 
dearly  appears  that  the  term  refers  to  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Vulgate,  though  it  is  the  twentieth  in  our  translation,  and  that  by 
reason  of  the  follotnng  verse  in  it,  '  Lsstabimur  in  salutari  tuo :  et  in 
'  nomine  Dei  nostri  magnificabimur.' 

In  the  Life  of  Milton  by  his  nephew  Phillips,  prefixed  to  the  English 
translation  of  his  State  Letters,  it  is  said  that  John  MUton  the  fsther, 
who  was  so  eminenthr  skilled  in  music  as  to  be  ranked  among  the 
masters  of  the  science  in  his  time,  composed  an  In  Nomine,  for  which 
hs  received  of  a  Polish  prince  a  present  of  a  gold  chain  and  medal    ._ 


Parsons  left  behind  him  a  son  named  John,  who 
became  master  of  the  choristers  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  the  year  1616,  umn  the  recommend- 
ation of  Dr,  Mountain,  the  Dean,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  parish  clerks,  and  also  organist  of  the 
Parish  church  of  St,  Margarets,  Westminster. 
See  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

CHAP.  XCVL 

In  what  manner  the  theory  of  music  was  anciently 
taught  in  the  universities  of  this  kingdom,  especially 
that  of  Oxford,  may  in  some  measure  be  collected  from 
the  accounts  given  by  Wood  of  the  studies  and  exer- 
cises of  candidates  for  degrees  in  that  faculty.  As  t© 
the  practice  of  it,  it  is  evident  that  for  many  years  it 
was  only  to  be  acquired  in  monasteries,  and  in  the 
schools  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches.  The  music 
lecture  in  Oxford  was  not  founded  till  the  year  1626 ; 
and  before  that  time,  although  there  were  endowments 
for  the  support  of  professors,  and  the  reading  of  lec- 
tures in  divinity  and  other  faculties,  we  meet  with  no 
account  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  respecting  music. 

It  is  probable  that  this  consideration,  and  a  view 
to  the  benefit  that  might  accrue  to  students  in  music, 
in  common  with  those  intended  for  other  professions, 
from  public  lectures,  were  the  motives  of  that  princely- 
spirited  man.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  to  the  foundation 
of  that  college  in  London  known  by  his  name,  which 
within  these  few  years  has  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the 
endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  persons  of  suf- 
ficient ability  to  read  public  lectures  in  the  faculties 
and  sciences  of  divinity,  astronomy,  music,  geometry, 
law,  physic,  and  rhetoric. 

To  this  end  he  by  his  will,  bearing  date  the  fifth  of 
July,  1575,  declares  the  uses  of  a  conveyance  made  by 
him  dated  the  twentieth  day  of  May  preceding,  to  his 
lady  and  certain  other  trustees  therein  named,  that  is 
to  say  :  '  As  to  a  moiety  of  his  buildings  in  London 
'  called  the  Boiall  Exchange,  after  the  determination 

*  of  the  particular  estates  in  the  whole  by  the  said 
'  conveyance  limitted,  to  the  maior  and  cominalty  and 

*  cittezens  of  London  and  their  successors,  willing  and 

*  disposing  that  they  shall  every  year  give  and  dis- 
'  tribute  to  and  for  the  sustentation,  maynetenaunce, 

*  and  findinge  foure  persons,  from  tyme  to  tyme  to  be 
'  chosen,  nominated,  and  appointed  by  the  said  maior 
'and  cominalty  and  cittezens,  and  their  successors, 
'  mete  to  rede  the  lectures  of  divynitye,  astronomy, 
'musicke,  and  geometry,  within  his  then  dwelling- 
'  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Hellynes  in  Bishopsgate- 
'streete,  and  St.  Peeters  the  Pore,  in  the  cittye  of 

*  London,  the  somme  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  law- 
'full  money  of  England,  that  is  to  say,  to  every  of 
'  the  said  readers  for  the  tyme  beinge,  the  somme  of 
'  fifty  pounds  yerely,  for  their  sallaries  and  stipendes 

*  mete  for  four  sufficiently  learned  to  reade  the  said 
'  lectures,  the  same  to  be  paid  at  two  usual  tearmes 

*  in  the  yere  yerely,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  feastes  of 
'  th'  annunciation  of  St,  Mary  the  virgin,  and  of  St. 

*  Mighell  th*  archangell,  by  even  portions  to  be  paid.* 

And  as  concerning  the  other  moiety  which  he  had 
by  his  said  will  disposed  to  the  wardens  and  comi- 
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nalty  of  the  mistery  of  the  mercers  of  the  cittye  of 
London,  the  testator  wills  and  disposes  it  to  them 
and  their  successors  that  they  shall  *  yerely  pay  and 
'distribute  to  and  for  the  finding,  sustentation,  and 
'  mayntenaunce,  of  three  persons  mete  to  read  the 

*  lectures  of  law,  phisicke,  and  rethoricke,  within  his 

*  dwelling-house  aforesaid,  150i,  viz.  50/.  to  each  of 
'  the  said  three  persons.* 

These  endowments,  by  the  tenns  of  the  will,  were 
postponed  during  the  life  of  lady  Gresham.  Sir 
Thomas  died  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  November, 
1579,  and  his  lady  on  the  third  of  November,  1596  ; 
upon  which  the  provisions  for  the  lectures  took  effect. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  succeeding  the  death  of 
lady  Gresham,  the  mayor,  &c.  of  London,  and  the 
Mercers' Company,  wrote  to  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  requesting  a  nomination  to  them  seve- 
rally of  persons  properly  qualified  for  professors,  in 
consequence  of  which  nomination  three  were  chosen 
from  each  university ;  the  seventh,  that  is  to  say,  the 
music  professor.  Dr.  John  Bull,  was  appointed  by  the 
special  recommendation  of  queen  ElizabetL 

Having  elected  the  professors,  the  city  and  the 
Mercers*  Company  next  proceeded  to  settle  the  course 
and  subjects  of  the  lectures ;  and  this  was  done  by 
certain  ordinances  and  agreements,  bearing  date  the 
sixteenth  day  of  January,  1597,  between  the  mayor 
and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  London  on  the  first 
part,  the  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the  mystery  of 
Mercers  of  the  same  city  of  the  second  part,  and  the 
lecturers  elected  and  appointed  and  placed  in  Gresham 
house  on  the  third  part. 

It  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of  debate  whether 
tiie  lectures  should  be  read  in  English  or  in  Latin,  or 
in  both  languages  ;*  the  reasons  for  reading  them,  or 
at  least  the  divinity  lecture,  in  English,  are  extant  in 
Strype*B  edition  of  Stowe's  Survey,  but  at  length  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  be  read  in  both  languages. 

The  ordinances  above-mentioned  may  be  seen  at 
large  in  Strype*s  edition  of  Stowe,  vol.  IL  Append.  II. 
page  2,  and  also  in  the  preface  to  Ward's  Lives  of 
the  Gresham  Professors  :  what  concerns  the  music 
lecture  is  in  these  words  : — 

'  The  solemn  musick  lecture  is  to  be  read  twice 

*  every  week,  in  manner  following,  viz.,  the  theorique 

*  part  for  half  an  hour,  or  thereabouts ;  and  the  prac- 
'  tique  by  concent  of  voice  or  of  instruments,  for  the 

*  rest  of  the  hour ;  whereof  the  first  lecture  to  be  in 
'  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  second  in  the  English 
'  tongue.    The  days  appointed  for  the  solemn  lectures 

*  of  musick  are  Thursday  and  Saturday  in  the  after- 
'  noons,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four ;  and 
'because  at  this  time  Mr.  Doctor  Bull  is  recom- 

*  mended  to  the  place  by  the  queen's  most  excellent 
'  majesty,  being  not  able  to  speak  Latin,  his  lectures 
'  are  permitted  to  be  altogether  in  English  so  long  as 
'he  shall  continue  the  place  of  the  music  lecturer 
'  there.' 

The  ordinances  above-mentioned  appoint  the  days 
and  hours  for  reading  the  several  lectures ;  but  these 
were  not  finally  adjusted  till  the  year  1631,  when 

•  Book  I.  pag.  128,  edit,  1720.  ) 


the  reading  was  confined  to  the  law  terms,  and  that 
in  the  following  order : — 

Monday,  Divinity. 

Tuesday,  Civil  Law. 

Wednesday,  Astronomy. 

Thursday,  Geometry. 

Friday,  Rhetoric. 

And  this  is  the  order  now  observed.! 

William  Bird,  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Thomas 
Bird,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.$  was  one  of  the  children  of  the  same ; 
and,  as  it  is  asserted  by  Wood  in  the  Ashmolean  MS. 
was  bred  up  under  Tallis.  There  are  some  par- 
ticulars relating  to  this  eminent  person  that  emban-ass 
his  history,  and  render  it  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely 
either  the  time  of  his  birth,  or  his  age  when  he  died, 
and  consequently  the  period  in  which  he  flourished. 
That  he  was  very  young  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
may  be  concluded  from  the  circumstance  that  he 
lived  till  the  year  1623,  at  which  time,  supposing 
him  to  have  been  bom  in  the  first  year  of  that 
prince's  reign,  viz.  anno  1546,  he  must  have  been  of 
the  age  of  seventy-seven.  And  yet  there  are  many 
of  his  compositions,  particularly  masses,  extant,  which 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  made  while  the 
church  service  was  in  Latin,  and  bespeak  him  to 
have  arrived  at  great  excellence  in  his  faculty  before 
the  final  establishment  of  the  liturgy  under  queen 
Elizabeth.  The  most  probable  conjecture  that  can 
be  formed  touching  this  particular  seems  to  be,  that 
he  was  a  child  of  ^e  chapel  under  Edward  VI.  and 
as  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  chapel  establish- 
ment of  queen  Mary,  that  he  was  either  not  in  her 
service,  or  if  he  was,  that  he  did  not  receive  a 
stipend  as  Tallis  and  others  did  whose  names  are 
entered  on  the  roll 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt,  considering  the 
time  when  they  lived,  and  the  compositions  by  them 
published  separately  and  in  conjunction,  but  that 
both  Tallis  and  Bird  were  of  the  Bomish  com- 
munion. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  those 
times  the  servants  of  the  chapel  should  be  either 
divines  or  casuists,  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  Tallis  in  particular  accommodated  himself  io 
those  successive  changes  of  the  national  religion 
which  were  made  before  the  reformation  was  com- 
pleted ;  or  that  he  and  Bird  should  afterwards  iaXL  in 

f  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  present  king  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
for  carrying  into  execution  an  agreement  of  the  city  and  the  mercer's 
company  with  the  commissioners  of  the  excise  revenue  for  the  porchjiae 
of  Oresham-college,  and  the  ground  and  buildings  thereunto  belonging, 
and  for  Testing  the  same  in  the  crown  fbr  the  purpose  of  erecting  and 
building  an  excise-office  there,  and  for  enabling  the  lecturers  of  the  said 
coUege  to  marry,  notwithstanding  any  restriction  contained  in  the  will 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  knight,  deceased. 

The  bUl  was  strongly  opposed  in  the  house  of  commons  by  the  pro- 
fessors, with  Dr.  Pemberton,  the  physic  professor,  at  their  head ;  oat 
a  clause  being  inserted  therein  that  gave  him  an  additional  sum  of  50L. 
a  year  for  his  life,  he  was  satisfied,  as  were  the  other  professors  with  the 
sum  of  50/.  a  Year  in  lieu  of  their  ^Nirtments  in  the  c«ril6ge  over  and 
aboye  their  stipends,  and  that  provision  in  the  act  that  left  them  at  liberty 
to  marry.  The  city,  and  also  the  mercer's  company  were  obliged  to  find 
and  provide  a  proper  and  sufficient  place  or  places  for  the  prafessors  to 
read  in ;  and  accordingly  the  lectures  are  now  read  in  a  room  over  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

X  Besides  being  a  ^tleman  of  the  chapel,  it  seems  that  he  was  clerk 
of  the  cheque.    He  died  in  1561. 
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with  that  establishment  which  banished  superstition 
and  error  from  the  church,  and  become  good  and 
sincere  protestants. 

Upon  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
resolutions  taken  by  her  to  reform  the  choral  service, 
Richard  Bowyer,  who  had  been  master  of  the 
children  under  king  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  and 
queen  Mary,  was  continued  in  that  station ;  Dr.  Tye, 
who  seems  to  have  been  out  of  employ  during  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary,  and  William  Blitheman,  were 
made  organists,  and  Tallis  continued  a  gentleman  of 
the  chapel  royal.  As  to  Bird,  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  provision  made  for  him  at  court :  on  the 
contrary,  he  went  to  Lincoln,  of  which  cathedral  he 
had  been  chosen  organist  in  1563 ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  he  had  any  employment  in  the  chapel  till 
the  year  1569,  when  he  was  appointed  a  gentleman 
thereof  in  the  room  of  Robert  Parsons,  who  about 
a  month  before,  by  accident,  was  drowned  at  Newark- 
npon-Trent.*  Upon  his  being  elected  into  the 
chapel.  Bird  was  permitted  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
to  execute  his  office  of  organist  of  Lincoln  by  a 
substitute  named  Butler,  of  whom  there  are  no  me- 
morials remaining. 

It  appears  that  in  1575,  Tallis  and  Bird  were  both 
gentlemen,  and  also  organists  of  the  royal  chapel ; 
but  the  time  of  their  appointment  to  this  latter  office 
cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Wood,  in  his  account  of  Morley,  Fasti,  anno  1588, 
says  of  Bird  that  he  was  skilled  in  the  mathematics ; 
and  it  there  and  elsewhere  appears  that  Morley,  who 
was  his  disciple,  was  taught  by  him  as  well  mathe- 
matics as  music. 

These  are  all  the  particulars  of  his  life  that  can 
now  be  recovered,  excepting  that  he  died  on  the 
fourth  day  of  July  in  the  year  1623,  and  that  he  had 
a  son  named  Thomas,  educated  in  his  own  profession, 
who  in  the  year  1601  was  the  substitute  of  Dr.  John 
Bull,  and  while  he  was  travelling  abroad  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  read  the  music  lecture  for  him 
at  Gresham  college. 

The  compositions  of  Bird  are  many  and  various ; 
those  of  hifl  younger  years  were  mostly  for  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  favour  strongly  the  sup- 
position that  he  then  adhered  to  the  Romish  commu- 
nion ;  for  with  what  reason  can  it  be  imagined  that 
a  protestant  musician  should,  not  to  mention  other 
Latin  offices,  compose  masses  ?  and  of  these  there 
are  three  at  least  of  Bird's  actually  in  print,  one  for 
three,  another  for  four,  and  another  for  five  voices. 

The  .work  herein  before  spoken  of,  entitled  '  Can- 
'tiones,  qusd  ab  argumento  sacrse  vocantur,  quin- 
'  que  et  sex  partium,  Autoribus  Thoma  Tallisio  et 

*  Guilielmo  Birdo,*  London  1575,  oblong  quarto,  was 
composed  by  Bird,  in  conjunction  with  Tallis,  and 
seems  to  be  the  earliest  of  his  publications,  though 
he  must  at  that  time  have  been  somewhat  advanced  in 
years.  He  also  composed  a  work  of  the  same  kind  en- 
titled *  Sacrarum  Cantionum,  quinque  vocum,'  printed 
in  1589,  among  which  is  that  noble  composition 

*  Civitas  sancti  tui,*  which  for  many  years  past  has 

•  This  disaster  befel  Parsons  Jairaary  25, 1569,  and  Bird  was  iwom 
in  bis  room  February  22,  in  the  same  year.    Cheque  Book. 


been  sung  in  the  church  as  an  anthem  to  the  words 

*  Bow  thine  ear,  0  Lord.* 

Besides  these  he  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
'Gradualia,  ac  Cantiones  sacras,  quinis,  quatemis 
'  trinisque  vocibus  concinnatse.  lib.  primus.  Authore 

*  Gulielmo  Byrde,  Organista  regio  Anglo.*     Of  this 
there  are  two  editions,  the  latter  published  in  1610. 

In  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  Henry  Howard, 
earl  of  Northampton,  the  author  testifies  his  gratitude 
to  that  nobleman  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  pro- 
curing for  him  and  his  fellows  in  the  royal  chapel  an 
increase  of  salary.  His  words  are  these :  *  Te  suasore 
'ac  rogatore,  serenissimus  rex  (exemplo  post  regis 

*  Edouardi  tertii  aetatem  inaudito)  me  sociosq ;  meoa, 
'qui  ipsius  majestati  in  musicis  deservimus,  novis 

*  auxit  beneficiis,  et  stipendiorum  incrementis.f 

The  contents  of  this  first  book  of  the  Gradualia  are 
antiphons,  hymns,  and  other  offices,  in  the  Latin 
tongue  for  the  festivals,  that  is  to  say.  In  festo  Puri- 
ficationis.  In  festo  omnium  sanctorum.  In  festo  cor- 
poris Christi,  In  festo  nativitatis  heated  Mariaa  Vir- 
ginis,  and  others,  probably  composed  during  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary. 

Another  collection  of  the  like  sort,  and  by  the 
same  author,  was  published  by  him  in  the  same  year 
1610,  with  this  title,  *  Gradualia,  sen  cantionum 
'sacrarum:  quarum  idiae  ad  quatuor,  alise  vero  ad 

*  quinque  et  sex  voces  editae  sunt.* 

These,  vnih  the  masses  above-mentioned,  after  a 
careful  enquiry,  seem  to  be  the  whole  of  the  com- 
positions for  the  church,  published  by  Bird  himself; 
and,  that  he  should  think  it  proper  to  utter  them  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
church  had  rejected  these  and  numberless  other 
offices  of  the  like  kind,  which  formerly  made  a  part 
of  divine  service,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  that 
disposition  which  then  prevailed  in  the  public  to 
receive  and  admire  whatever  had  the  sanction  of  his 
name. 

Although  it  appears  by  these  his  works  that  Bird 
was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  church  musician,  he 
occasionally  gave  to  the  world  compositions  of  a 
secular  kind ;  and  he  seems  to  be  the  first  among 
English  musicians  that  ever  made  an  essay  in  the 
composition  of  that  elegant  species  of  vocal  harmony 
the  madrigal.  The  La  Verginella  of  Ariosto,  which 
he  set  in  that  form  for  five  voices,  being  the  most 
ancient  musical  composition  of  the  kind  to  be  met 
with  in  the  works  of  English  authors. 

To  speak  of  his  compositions  for  private  entertain- 
ment, there  are  extant  these  that  follow : — 

*  Songs  of  sundry  natures,  some  of  gravitie,  and 

*  others  of  myrth,  fit  for  all  companies  and  voyces, 
'  printed  in  1589.* 

'  Psalmes,  sonets,  and  songs  of  sadness  and  pietie 
'made  into  musicke  of  five  parts,  whereof  some  of 

f  This  passage  has  an  allusion  to  a  grant  of  James  T.  anno  1604,  after 
a  long  and  chargeable  suit,  with  the  furtherance  of  the  earl  of  North- 
ampton, and  other  honourable  persons,  lirhereby  the  stipends  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  chapel  were  increased  from  thkty  to  forty  pounds  per 
annum,  and  the  allowance  for  the  twelve  children  firom  sixpence  to  ten- 
pence  per  diem,  with  a  proportionable  increase  of  salAry  to  the  seijeant, 
the  two  yeomen,  and  the  groom  of  the  vestiy.  A  memorial  of  this  grant 
Is  entered  in  the  cheque-book  of  the  chapel-royal,  with  an  anathema 
upon  whosoever  shall  take  out  the  leaf.  A  copy  of  the  whole  verbatim  is 
Inserted  in  a  subseq^uent  page  of  this  work. 
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'  tliem  going  abroad  among  divers  in  untrue  coppies, 
'  are  here  truly  corrected ;  and  th'  other  being  songs 

*  very  rare  and  newly  composed,  are  here  published 

*  for  the  recreation  of  all  such  as  delight  in  musicke, 
'  by  William  Byrd,  one  of  the  Gent,  of  the  Queens 
'  Majesties  royail  chappell.' 

The  last  of  his  works  published  by  himself  is 
entitled  '  Psalmes,  Songs,  and  Sonets  :  some  solemne, 

*  others  joyfull,  framed  to  the  life  of  the  words,  fit 

*  for  voyces  or  viols  of  3,  4,  6,  an4  6  parts.*  Lond. 
1611. 

Besides  these  he  was  the  author  of  many  com- 
positions published  in  collections  made  by  other 
persons,   namely,  that  entitled  'Parthenia,  or  the 
maiden -head  of  the  first  musick  that  ever  was 
'printed   for    the   virginalls,    composed    by   three 

*  famous  masters,  William  Byrd,  Dr.  John  Bull,  and 

*  Orlando  Gibbons,  gentlemen  of  her  majesties  chap- 
pell,*  in  which  are  three  lessons  for  that  instrument 

of  hiB  composition.  In  the  printed  collections  of 
services  and  anthems  published  at  sundry  times, 
namely,  those  of  Day  and  Barnard,  are  many  com- 
posed by  him,  and  still  many  more  which  exist  only 
in  the  manuscript  books  of  the  king's  chapel,  the 
cathedral,  and  collegiate  churches  of  l£is  kingdom. 

That  he  was  an  admirable  organist  there  cannot 
be  the  least  doubt :  a  very  good  judge  of  music,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  him,  says  that  *  with  fingers 

*  and  with  pen  he  had  not  his  peer  ;'*  and  we  need 
but  advert  to  his  compositions  to  judge  of  his  style 
and  manner  of  playing  on  that  noble  instrument.  If 
he  had,  as  the  passage  above-cited  seems  to  indicate, 
a  free  and  voluble  hand,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  the  exercise  of  it  was  sufficiently  restrained  and 
corrected  by  his  judgment ;  and  that  his  voluntaries 
were  enriched  vnAx  varied  motion,  lofty  fugues,  artful 
syncopations,  original  and  unexpected  cadences,  and, 
in  short,  all  the  ornaments  of  figurate  descant,  form- 
ing a  style  solemn,  majestic,  and  devout 

His  music  for  the  virginals,  or,  as  we  should  now 
say,  his  lessons  for  the  harpsichord,  are  of  a  cast 
proper  for  the  instrument;  and  as  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  he  was  able  to  play  them  himself, 
bespeak  in  him  a  command  of  hand  beyond  what 
will  readily  be  conceived  of  by  those  who  imagine, 
as  is  the  truth  in  many  instances,  that  the  powers  of 
execution,  as  well  in  instrumental  as  vocal  music, 
have  been  increasing  for  two  centuries  past  even  to 
this  day.  In  the  collection  entitled  Parthenia  above- 
mentioned,  the  lessons  of  Bird  are  none  of  the  easiest ; 
but  in  a  manuscript  collection,  consisting  solely  of 
his  own  compositions,  and  presented  by  him  to  a 
scholar  of  his,  the  lady  Nevil,  are  some  as  difficult  to 
execute  as  any  of  modem  times.  In  this  collection 
is  that  composition  taken  notice  of  by  Dr.  Ward  in 
his  Life  of  Dr.  Bull,  entitled  '  Have  with  you  to 

*  Walsingham.*f 

*  See  the  verses  of  John  Baldwin  in  a  subsequent  page. 

t  This  lesson  Is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ward,  as  being  In  a  manuscript 
volume  in  the  library  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  the  contents  whereof  he  has 
given  at  large ;  in  that  collection  it  stands  the  first,  and  is  called  only 
Walsingham.  The  Doctor  in  a  note  styles  it '  As  I  went  to  Walsingham/ 
and  says,  without  vouching  any  authority,  that  this  tune  was  first  com- 
posed by  Bird  with  twenty-two  variations,  and  that  afterwards  thirty 
others  were  added  to  it  at  different  times  bv  Dr.  Bull. 

Dr.  Ward  in  this  note  seems  to  confoimd  the  lesson  with  the  time ;  for 


But,  notwithstanding  the  number  and  variety  of 
Bird's  compositions,  the  most  permanent  memorials 
of  his  excellencies  are  his  motets  and  anthems,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  fine  service  in  the  key  of  D 
with  the  minor  third,  the  first  composition  in  Dr. 
Boyce's  Cathedral  Music,  vol.  III.  and  that  well- 
known  canon  of  his  *  Non  nobis  Domine,'  concerning 
which  in  this  place  it  is  necessary  to  be  somewhat 
particular. 

There  seems  to  be  a  dispute  between  us  and  the 
Italians  whether  the  canon  *  Non  nobis  Domine' 
be  of  the  composition  of  our  countryman  Bird  or  of 
Palestrina.  That  it  has  long  been  deposited  in  the 
Vatican  library,  and  there  preserveSi  with  great 
care,  has  been  confidently  asserted,  and  is  generaUy 
believed;  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  ItaJian  mu- 
sicians is  that  it  was  composed  by  Palestrina  may  be 
collected  from  this,  that  it  has  lately  been  wrought 
into  a  concerto  in  eight  parts,  and  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  name  of  Carlo  Ricciotti,  with  a 
note  that  the  subject  of  the  fague  of  the  concerto  is 
a  canon  of  Palestrina ;  and  that  subject  is  evidently 
the  canon  above-mentioned  in  all  its  three  parts. 

Now  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  canon  *  Non 
'nobis  Domine*  does  not  occur  among  any  of  the 
works  of  Bird  above  enumerated,  and  that  its  first 
publication  was  by  John  Hilton,  at  the  end  of  his 
collection  of  Catches,  Rounds,  and  Canons,  printed  in 
1652 ;  yet  there  seems  to  be  evidence  more  than 
equipollent ,  to  what  has  yet  been  produced  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  that  he  and  he  only  was 
the  author  of  it :  in  such  a  case  as  this,  tradition 

it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  wu  composed  upon  the  ground  of  a  tone 
to  an  old  interlude  or  ballad  in  Pepy's  coUection  mentioned,  by  Dr.  Percy 
in  his  Reliques  of  ancient  English  Poetry,  vol.  II.  pag.  91,  and  begin- 
ning thus  :— 

'  As  I  went  to  Walsingham, 

'  To  the  shrine  with  speede, 
'  Met  I  with  a  jolly  palmer 

'  In  a  pilgrlme's  weede. 
"  Now  God  you  save  you  jolly  palmer ! 

•♦  Welcome  lady  gay, 
"  Oft  have  I  sued  to  thee  for  love, 
"  Oft  have  I  said  you  nay." 
To  confirm  this  opinion  of  the  Doctor's  mistake,  it  may  be  observed 
that  many  of  Bird's  lessons  were  composed  on  old  grounds  or  popular 
tunes :  to  give  an  instance  of  one  in  particular,  in  Lady  Nevfl's  book 
above-mentioned  is  a  lesson  of  Bird,  entitled  Sellenger's,  i.  e.  St.  Legcr'e 
Round ;  this  Sellenger's  Round  was  an  old  country  dance,  and  was  not 
quite  out  of  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there 
being  persons  now  living  who  remember  it.    Morley  mentions  it  in  his 
Introduction,  pag.  118,  and  Taylor  the  water- poet,  in  his  tract  en- 
titled '  The  world  runs  on  wheels.'    And  it  is  printed  in  a  collection  of 
country-dances  published  by  John  Playford  in  1679,  the  notes  of  it  ai«  as 
follow ;— 


■^Jjr»r-g4t£ir:iir-prr 

Bird's  lesson  called  Sellenger's  Round  above  mentioned,  is  apparently 
a  set  of  variations  on  the  country-dance  of  the  same  name ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  lesson  *  As  I  went  to  Walsingham,'  was  also 
a  set  of  variations  on  the  tune  of  some  old  ballad  which  had  these  for  its 
initial  words. 
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must  be  deemed  of  some  weight,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  a  falsehood  of  this  kind  could  ever  gain 
credit,  and  still  harder  that  it  should  maintain  its 
ground  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Dr.  Pepusch  in  his 
Treatise  of  Harmony  has  expressly  ascribed  it  to 
Bird,  and  if  he  and  tifie  rest  of  the  world  concurred 
in  believing  it  to  be  a  composition  of  his,  we  at  this 
day,  without  any  substantial  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
can  hardly  be  justified  in  doubting  whether  he  or 
another  was  the  author  of  it 

From  the  nature  of  his  works  it  is  easy  to  discover 
that  Bird  was  a  man  of  a  grave  and  serious  temper, 
the  far  greater  part  of  them  being  for  the  church ; 
and  as  to  the  rest,  they  are  in  general  as  he  terms 
them,  'Psalmes  and  songs  of  sadnes  and  pietie.' 
Nevertheless  he  could  upon  occasion  exercise  his 
fancy  on  lighter  subjects,  but  never  in  the  composition 
to  words  of  an  indecent  or  profane  import.  Twice 
in  his  life  it  seems  he  made  an  essay  of  his  talent  for 
light  music  in  the  composition  of  the  madrigals, '  La 
'  Verginella  h  simile  un  rosa'  and  *  This  sweet  and 
'merry  month  of  May:**  of  the  former  of  which 
Peacham  says  it  is  not  to  be  mended  by  the  best 
Italian  of  them  all. 

There  is  extant  of  Bird  one,  and  one  >nly  essay  in 
that  kind  of  composition  which  tends  to  promote 
mirth  and  good  fellowship  by  drinking  and  singing, 
namely,  the  Hound  or  Catch.  It  is  printed  in 
Hilton's  collection  ;  the  words  are  '  Come  drink  with 

*  me,'  (fee. 

Morley  relates  that  Bird  and  master  Alfonso,  [the 
elder  Ferabosco]  in  a  virtuous  contention,  as  he 
terms  it,  in  love  betwixt  themselves,  made  upon  the 
plain -song  of  a  Miserere  each  to  the  number  of  forty 
ways,  and  that  they  could  have  made  infinite  more 
at  their  pleasure.  From  which  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  he  was  a  man  of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  that 
between  him  and  his  competitor  [Ferabosco]  there 
was  none  of  that  envy  which  sometimes  subsists 
between  the  professors  of  the  same  art,  and  which,  as 
Morley  insinuates,  is  chargeable  on  the  times  when 
they  both  lived. 

The  testimonies  to  the  merits  of  this  most  ex- 
cellent musician  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
authors,  at  least  of  this  country,  who  have  written 
on  the  science  or  practice  of  music  since  his  time. 
In  the  cheque-book  of  the  chapel -royal  he  is  called 
the  father  of  music ;  and  in  the  commendatory  verses 
before  the  second  part  of  the  Gradualia,  '  Britannico 

*  music®  parenti.*  Morley  styles  him  'his  loving 
'  master  never  without  reverence  to  be  named  of 
'  musicians ;  *  and  Peacham  asserts,  that  even  by  the 
judgment  of  France  and  Italy  he  was  not  excelled  by 
the  musicians  of  either  of  those  countries.  Speaking 
of  his  Cantiones  sacrse  and  Gradualia,  he  says,  what 
all  must  allow  who  shall  peruse  them,  that  they  are 
angelical  and  divine ;  and  of  the  madrigal  La  Ver- 

*  Taken  fVom  the  Orlando  Forioso,  canto  primo.  The  first  of  these 
madrigals  is  in  five  parts,  and  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  '  Psalmes, 
Sonets,  and  songs  ef  sadness  and  pietie ; '  a  translation  of  the  words 
IStted  to  the  same  notes,  may  be  seen  in  a  collection  entitled  '  Musica 
'  Transalpina ; '  the  other  madrigal  is  printed  in  a  collection  entitled 
'  The  first  sett  of  Italian  madrigals  Englished  by  Thomas  Watson,'  it  is 
set  both  in  five  and  six  parts.  In  the  title-page  of  the  latter  book  the 
two  latter  madrigals  are  said  to  be  composed  after  '  the  Italian  yaine  at 
the  request  of  the  sayd  Thomas  Watson.' 


ginella,  and  some  other  compositions  in  the  same  set, 
that  they  cannot  be  mended  by  the  best  Italian  of 
them  all. 

Besides  his  salaries  and  other  emoluments  of  his 
profession,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Bird  derived 
some  advantages  from  the  patent  granted  by  queen 
Elizabeth  to  Tallis  and  him,  for  the  sole  printing  of 
music  and  music-paper :  Dr.  Ward  speaks  of  a  ^ok 
which  he  had  seen  with  the  letters  T.  R  for  Thomas 
East,  Est,  or  Este,  for  he  spelt  his  name  in  all  of  these 
three  ways,  who  printed  music  under  that  patent 

Tallis  died  in  1585,  and  the  patent,  by  the  terms 
of  it,  survived  to  Bird,  who  no  doubt  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  permitted  East  to  exercise  the  right  of 
printing  under  the  protection  of  it :  and  he  in  the 
title-page  of  most  of  his  publications  styles  himself 
the  assignee  of  William  Byrd.  This  patent  granted 
for  twenty-one  years  expired  in  1595 ;  and  afterwards 
another,  containing  a  power  to  seize  music  books  and 
music  paper,  was  granted  to  Morley. 

The  music  printed  under  this  patent  was  in  general 
given  to  the  world  in  a  very  elegant  form,  for  the 
initial  letters  of  the  several  songs  were  finely  orna- 
mented with  fanciful  devices;  every  page  had  an 
ornamented  border,  and  the  notes,  the  heads  whereof 
were  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  were  well  cut,  and  to 
a  remarkable  degree  legible. 

Wood  seems  to  have  erred  in  ascribing  to  Bird  an 
admired  composition  in  forty  parts,  which  he  says  is 
not  extant.  Compositions  in  forty  parts  are  not  very 
common ;  there  is  one  of  Tallis,  of  which  an  account 
has  been  given  in  a  preceding  page,  and  is  probably 
the  composition  alluded  to  by  Wood,  who  seems  to 
have  been  guilty  of  a  very  excusable  mistake  of  one 
eminent  musician  for  another. 

In  a  manuscript  collection  of  motetts,  madrigals, 
fantasias,  and  other  musical  compositions  of  sundry 
authors,  in  the  hand -writing  of  one  John  Bald  wine, 
a  singing-man  of  Windsor,  and  a  composer  himself, 
made  in  the  year  1591,  are  many  of  the  motetts  of 
Bird  in  score.  The  book  is  a  singular  curiosity,  as 
well  on  account  of  its  contents,  as  of  certain  verses  at 
the  end  composed  by  Baldwine  himself,  in  which  the 
authors  whose  works  he  had  been  at  the  pains  of  col- 
lecting are  severely  characterised.  The  verses  are 
very  homely,  but  the  eulogium  on  Bird  is  so  laboured 
and  bespeaks  so  loudly  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held,  as  well  abroad  as  at  home,  that  the  in- 
sertion of  the  whole  will  hardly  be  thought  to  need 
an  apology  : — 

Reede,  here,  behold  and  fee  all  that  muficions  bf  e  : 
What  is  inclofde  herein,  declare  I  will  begine. 

A  ftore-houiTe  of  treafure  this  boolce  may  be  faiede 

Of  fonges  moft  excelentc  and  the  befte  that  is  made, 
Colle^ed  and  chofen  out  of  the  beft  autours 

Both  ftranger  and  Engliih  borne,  whiche  be  the  beft  maken 
And  flcilfulft  in  muficke,  the  fcyence  to  fett  foorthe 

As  herein  you  /hall  finde  if  you  will  fpeake  the  truthe. 
There  is  here  no  badd  fonge,  but  the  beft  can  be  haddy 

The  cheefeft  from  all  men :  vea  there  is  not  one  baddy 
And  fuch  fweet  muficke  as  dothe  much  delite  yeelde 

Bothe  unto  men  at  home  and  birds  abroade  in  fields. 
The  autors  for  to  name  I  maye  not  here  fbrgett, 

But  will  them  now  downe  put  and  all  in  order  (ett* 
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I  will  begine  with  White,  Shepper,  Tye,  and  Tallis, 

ParfonSy  Gyles,  Mundie  th*ouIde  one  of  the  queenes  pallis, 
Mundie  yonge,  th'oulde  man*s  fonne  and  like  wyfe  others  moe ; 

There  names  would  be  to  longe,  therefore  I  let  them  goe  j 
Yet  muft  I  fpeake  of  moe  euen  of  ftraingers  alfo : 

And  firfte  I  moft  bringe  in  Alfonfo  Ferabofco, 
A  ftrainger  borne  he  was  in  Italie  as  I  here  ; 

lulians  faie  of  hime  in  ikill  he  had  no  peere. 
Loca  Merenfio  with  others  manie  moe, 

As  Philipp  Demonte  the  emperour*s  man  alfo  ; 
And  Orlando  fay  name  and  eeke  Creqaillion, 

Cipriano  Rore :  and  alfo  Andreon. 
All  famous  in  there  arte,  there  is  of  that  no  doute  : 

There  workes  no  lefle  declare  in  euerie  place  aboute, 
Yet  let  not  ffaaingers  bragg,  nor  they  thefe  foe  commende  ; 

For  they  maye  now  geve  place  and  fett  themfelves  behynd 
An  Engliihe  man,  by  name,  MHllm  Birde  for  his  /kill 

Which  I  fhould  haue  fett  firft,  for  foe  it  was  my  will ; 
Whofe  greate  ikill  and  knowledge  dothe  excelle  all  at  this  tyme 

And  hr  to  firange  countries  abroade  his  fkill  dothe  ihyne  : 
Famus  men  be  abroade,  and  fkilfiil  in  the  arte, 

I  do  confeiTe  the  fame  and  will  not  from  it  fbrte ; 
But  in  Ewropp  is  none  like  to  our  Englifhe  man, 

Which  doth  fo  farre  exceede,  as  trulie  I  it  fcan, 
As  ye  cannot  finde  out  his  e^uale  in  all  thinges 

Throwghe  out  the  worlde  lo  vride,  and  fo  his  ^me  now  ringes. 
With  fingers  and  with  penne  he  hatbe  not  now  his  peere ; 

For  in  this  world  fo  wide  is  none  can  him  come  neere. 
The  rareft  man  he  is  in  muficks  worthy  arte 

That  now  on  earthe  doth  liue  :  I  fpeake  it  firom  my  harte 
Or  heere  to  fore  hath  been  or  after  him  fhall  come : 

None  fuch  I  feare  ihall  rife  that  may  be  calde  his  fonne. 


O  famus  man !  of  /kill  and  judgemente  greate  profounde ; 

Lett  heauen  and  earth  ringe  out  thy  worthye  praifc  to  fo\fnde  ; 
Ney  lett  thy  ikill  it  felfe  thy  worthie  fiime  recorde 

To  all  pofbretie  thy  due  defert  afforde  j 
And  lett  them  all  which  heere  of  thy  greate  ikill  then  faie 

Fare  well,  €ut  well  thou  prince  of  muilcke  now  and  aye ; 
Fare  well  I  fay,  fare  well,  fare  well  and  here  I  end 

Fare  well  melodious  Birde,  £ue  well  fweet  mufickes  frende » 
All  thefe  things  do  I  fpeake  not  for  reward  or  bribe ; 

Nor  yet  to  flatter  him  or  fett  him  upp  in  pride. 
Nor  for  afFeccion  or  ought  might  moue  there  towe. 

But  euen  the  truth  reporte  and  that  make  known  to  yowe. 
Lo  heere  I  end  farewell,  committinge  all  to  God, 

Who  kepe  us  in  his  grace  and  ihilde  us  from  his  rodd. 
Finis. —  Jo  Baldwine. 

The  two  following  motets,  the  one  printed  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Gradualia,  and  the  other  in  the 
Cantiones  Sacrae,  are  evidences  of  the  skill  and 
abilities  of  this  admirable  chnrch  musician. 

Of  the  latter  of  these  compositions  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  it  is  in  eight  parts,  that  is  to  say, 
Snperins  primus  et  secundus,  Oontratenor  primus  et 
secundus.  Tenor  primus  et  secundus,  and  Bassus 
primus  et  secundus ;  and  that  in  the  printed  book 
each  of  these  eight  parts  is  in  canon  of  two  in  one, 
rect^  et  retro.  The  whole  is  in  the  judgment  of 
some  of  the  ablest  musicians  at  this  day  living,  a 
most  stupendous  contrivance. 


VE-NI 


TE    ex  -  ul  -  te-mns  Do    -    mi  -  no,     ex  -  ul  -  te    -      mus  Do 


T    If    r     TT"j.J   J  \A^^JU 


^ 


VE-NI 


TE  ex  -  ul-te  -mus  Do  -  mi -no. 


ex-ul-temus    Do 


mi  -  DO, 
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I"  1^  r      ^  I  f  ='J    I     -=r^r-rr  r  —^^=3^ 


W 


Ja  -  bi-le     -      mua  De     -    o. 


Ju    -    bi  -  le      -    rnus  De     -    o. 


^SE 


T=^=T     If   r-zzit^^^ 


r'n  I  I 


-no» 


Ju      -      bi-le    -  mus  De 


Ju  -  bi-le  -mns 


-    -  DO,       Ja- bi-le     -     mus  De    -    o»    De 


0,         Ju    -     bi-le    -     mus  De-o,     Ju-bi- 


-    -     no. 


Ju  -  bi  -  le  -  mus  De     -     o,        Ju  -  bi  -le-mus  De    -    o. 


no, 


Ju     -     bi  -  le    -  mus  De       -       o,    Ju  -  bi  -  le  -  mus  De  -o. 


Ju*  bi-le -mus    De-o,        Ju  -  bi  -  le-mus  De    -     o. 


-     lu  - 


-    -   le-mus  De-o,  Ju  -  bi  -  le  -  mus     De   -    o    sa     -     lu  -  ta     -     ri  nos 


lu- 
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-   pe    •    muB  fa      -     ci  em  e  -  jus,  priB  -  oo  -  ca  -  pe    -     mus  fa    -    ci-em 


t^^i*  r  '^~pr-t^=^ 


-^■-Ti-r-rz^ 


^M^^g-f4zfi 


fa  -    oi-em       e     -     jus, 


pr»  -  oc  -  cu  -  p©    -     mus 


£ft    -     ci-em     e    -     - 


^^^^=^^^F^F^^^ 
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00    -     en        -        pe    «    mus  fa     -    ci-em     e 


jus, 


g^i^z=fc^f^— I  r     i-rtrr^-r  I  J=j^^ 


^i 


prffi     -     oc      -       cu      -     pe    -     mus  fa   -    ci-em    e 
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ne, 


et         in    Psal  -  mis       Ju  -  bi  -  le    -    mnS|  Ju    -    bi  -  le  -  mus      e    - 


ly  I       ,  '■ 


-    -  ne,        in  con  -  fes    -    si    -    e    -        -     ne, 


m 


j=^j-^J  I J  J  --^ 


E^ 


fes    -    si 


^ 


-    o    -        -    ne,  Ju  -  bi  -  le    -    mas, 


et         in    Psal  -  mis      Ju  -  bi  -  le    -     mus,  Ju   -    bi  -  le  -  mus        e    - 


et  in   Psal  -  mis      Ju  -  bi  -  le  -  mus,  Ju  -  bi  -  le  -  mus     e 


r^nrr  ^i 


W 


ztz 


-  h 


Ju  -  bi  -  le  -  mus        e 


m 


et     in   Paal  -  mis      Ju  -  bi  -  le   -  mus,  Ju  -  bi  -  le  •  mus      e 


4^  '  ri»i^— rtr— r  rTr  J  f  ir  r  "'"iP— r-  i  "       i 


et  in   Psal  -  mis      Ju  -  bi  -  le   -  mus,  Ju  -  bi  -  le  -  mus      e 
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et  in    Psal  -    mis        Ju  -  bi-lemos,    Ju  -  bile-mus         e 


Ju  -  bi-le-mus,  Ju  -  bi  le-mus     o 


et     .      .  iu        Psal  -    mis  Ju  -  bi-lcmus         o 


Ju  -  bi  -  lemus,  Ju  -  bi  -  le-mus   o 
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^-rr^ 


g  r  p  ir 


m 


m-^^—f--f^^ 


S 


Ju    -   bi-le-mus,  Ju   -   bi-le-nms    e 


Al 


le  «    la  -  la. 


Psal     -     mis  Ju    -  bi-le-musy  Ja   -   bi-le-mns    e 


^       Ju    -  bi-le-mus     e 


Ju   -   bi-le-mus    e 


Al    -   le  -  lu  -  ia. 


Al.le-lu   -  ia,      Al-lo-lu  -  ia,  Al  -  le-lu  -  ia,  Al-lo-lu  -  ia,     Al-le 


Al    -    le  -  lu  -  ia,     Al-le-lu  -   ia,      Al-le- lu    -  ia,  Al-le-lu  -  ia,      Al-le-lu  -  ia,    Al-le 


lu  .  ia,      Al-le-lu  -ia,        Al     -     le-lu    -     -     -    ia,         Al    -     -     le-lu 


-     la, 


J   I-  r-pf  I  °         J    N^iUN^r^-^H^-— ^^fT^^^^ 


-     le-lu   -   ia, 


Al     -     -     le     -     lu 


Al-le     - 
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ia. 


Al    -    -    le   -    lu 


Al-le     • 
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"«-        -  -        -      men.  A  -  -  -  -  -  -        men. 


men, 


William  Bum. 


CANON  RECTE  ET  RETRO. 


DI  -  LI  -  GES      Do  -  mi  -  num      De   -    urn    ta  -  urn,     ex       to  •  to      cor   -de  ta 


DI  -  LI  -  GES      Do  -  mi  -  nmn     De-um      tu  -  iim,  ex     to  -  to    cor    -    de   tu    -      -    o,    tu    -     - 


DI  -  LIGES  Do-mi-num  De  -  um      tu  -   um,         tu  -   urn,  ex  to  -to      cov  -  de  ta 


DI  -  LIGES  Do-mi-num      De-nm  tu    -    um,  ex  to  -  to      cor  -  de  tu  -  o,  tu  -  o, 


DI  -  LI  -  GES  Do-mi   -    num      De    -   um   tu  -  um,     tu  •   um, 


ex  to-td 
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ex     to  -  to   cor    -     de  ta    -        -        -    o, 


et        in   to  • 


o,   ex   to  -  to   cor  •  de  tu  -   o, 


etin      to-ta      a-ni.ma         ta-a,    tu- 


to  -  to   cor    -    de    tu  -  o,     ex   to  -  to   cor    -    de   tu  -  o,  et    in    to      -     ta   a  -  ni  -  ma        tu  -  a, . 


o,      tu 


ex    to  -  to   cor-de.  .    tu     -      -     o,      et         in      to-ta   a-ni  -  ma,        et 


et     in      to    -    ta     a  -  ni  -  ma  tu     - 


-    a, 


et   in    to     -    ta    men  -  te       tu   -   a,    men    -    te     tu     -     a,         in   men    -    te     tu 


a  -  ni-ma     tu 


et    in     to    -     ta     men  -tetu-'-a,  tu 


in      to    -    ta   a  -  ni  -  ma         tu    -    a,    et  .   .     in      to    -    ta  men-te    tu  -   a,        men-te     tu  -  a,    tu 


in    men-te      tu    - 


et    in      to    -   ta     men  -  te       tu 

4 


a,    .    .    . 


et        in       to    -    ta    men   -   te      tu    - 
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-  a,        Di    -    li      -      ges         prox  -  i  -  mum      tu  -  mn,       tu  -  um,  Di  -  li  -  ges         prox  -  i  -  mum 


w 


a,        Di     -     li    -   ges  prox    -    i  -    mmn      ta   -    mn,  ta     -      -      am,        si  -  cat       te       ip      -      som. 


-     a,      Di  -  li   -    ges     prox-i  -  mum  tu     -     um,      si  -  cut      te        ip  -  sum,    te         ip  -  sum,  Di  - 


-  a,    Di    -    li  -  ges  prox-i  -  mum        ta     -     um,        Di    -    li  -  ges  prox   -    i     -     mum        tu    - 


a,       Di     -    li  -  ges  prox-i  -  mum  ta  -  am»      si  -  cut  te     ip    -      -    sum  prox    -    i  -  mum       tu   *   um,  si  - 


^P^-"=viEE^g^= 


a,        Di    -    li  -  ges        prox       -       i  -  mum  tu  -  um,       si  -  cut       te    ip  -  sum,      si-cut        te  ip    ~ 


a,        Di     -     li    -    ges  prox    -    i  -  mum      tu  -  am, 


li    -    ges    prox  -  i  - 


a,       Di     -     li    -    ges  prox-i    -      mum       tu    -    um,  si     -     cut     te  ip-sum, 


Di    -     li  -  ges      prox  -  i  -  mum  tu     -     am,         ta    -    am,  si-cut    te  ip  -  sum,  si  -  cut 


li     -    ges       prox  -  i  -  mum        tu  -   am,  si  -  cut     te        ip  -  sum, 


Di   -   li-ges  prox-i  - 


-    am,  si  -  cut      te  ip  -  sum. 


si  -  cut  te    ip.«um,  si  •  cut       te   ip-som. 


-    cut     te        ip  -  sum,        te         ip-sum,  Di-ll  -ges   prox  -  i-mum  tu-um    si    -    cut  te   ip-sum,      prox- 


sam,  prox-i -mum       ta     -      -     am,  a -cut    te    .       ip-sum,  Di -li-ges  prox   -  i-momta    -    am,  si -cut 


mum     ta  -  am. 


prox 


i    -    mum  tu-um,   si  -  cut    te      ip  -  sum,         Di     -     li    -   ges 
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cut       te  ip-Bom, 


Di   -   li  -  ges    prox  -    i-moin      tu  -  um,      si  -cut     te        ip-sum,      ip 


sum. 


-  mum  tu- am,    .    .    si -cut        te   ip-sum,        Di    -     li    -    ges       projc  -  i  -mum,         si    -   cutte     ip    -  sura, 


i  -mum  tu  .  um,    si  -  cut       te   ip  -  sum, 


81  -  cut  te   ip 


sum,        si  •    cut   te    Ip    -   ram. 


cut  te    ip    -     sum,      Di -li -ges  prox -i- mum  tu  -  um,    si  -cut   te  ip-sum. 


te  ip-sum,  si 


>  Di     -     li  -  ges      ppox-imum  tu  -  um, 


CHAP.  XCVII. 

Alfon'80  Ferabosco,  as  Dr.  Wilson  used  to  say, 
was  bom  of  Italian  parents,  at  Greenwich  in  Kent. 
He  never  arrived  to  any  academical  honours  in  the 
faculty  of  music,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  had  even 
any  employment  in  the  royal  chapel,  or  about  court  ;♦ 
nevertheless  he  is  ranked  among  the  first  musicians 
of  Elizabeth's  time.  Morley  says  that  in  a  virtuous 
contention  betwixt  them,  he  and  Bird  made  about 
forty  waies,  as  he  terms  it,  upon  the  plain-song  of  a 
certain  Miserere ;  and  Peacham  speaks  of  another 
between  the  same  persons,  to  wit,  who  of  the  two 
should  best  set  the  words  of  a  certain  ditty,  *  The 
Nightingale  so  pleasant  and  so  gay,'  in  which 
Ferabosco  succeeded  so  well,  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
Peacham,  this  composition,  as  also  another  of  his, 
*  I  saw  my  lady  weeping,*  for  five  voices,  cannot  be 
bettered  for  sweetness  of  air  and  depth  of  judgmentf 

He  had  a  son  of  the  same  Christian  name,  who  for 
that  reason  is  often  mistaken  for  his  father ;  he  was 
the  author  of  a  book  with  this  simple  tide,  *  Ayres 
by  Alfonso  Ferabosco,'  printed  in  folio,  1609, 
with  the  following  commendatory  verses  by  Ben 
Johnson : — 

To  my  excellent  friend  Alfonso  Ferrabosco. 

To  urge  my  lov'd  Alfonso  that  bold  fame 

Of  building  townes  and  making  wild  beasts  tame 

Which  musique  had ;  or  speak  her  known  effects. 
That  she  removeth  cares,  sadness  ejects, 

Declineth  anger,  persuades  clemency, 
Doth  sweeten  mirth  and  heighten  pietie, 

■  In  Rffmer*9  Fadera  Vol.  16,  pageBU,  is  a  grant  of  an  annuUff  of 
£50  a  fear  to  Alfomto  Ferabosco,  who  is  thus  described,  "  one  of  the  ex- 
traordinary grooms  of  our  privy  chamber."  The  grant  is  dated  22nd  March, 
1605,  and  is  said  to  be  made  in  regard  of  Ferabosco* s  attendance  npon 
prince  Henry,  and  instructing  him  in  the  art  of  music.  The  annuity  is  to 
be  paid  quarterly  fivm  the  previous  Christmas. 

t  Both  printed  in  the  Musica  Transalpina,  pnhlished  b}  N.  Yonge 
in  16S8. 


si  -  cat         te  ip   -  sum,  te         ip      -       -    sum. 

WiLLUM  BiBD. 

And  is*t  a  body  often  ill  inclined. 

No  less  a  soveraign  cure  then  to  the  mind. 
T'  aUedffe  that  greatest  men  were  not  ashamed 

Of  ol^  even  by  her  practice  to  be  fam*d. 
To  say,  mdeed,  she  were  the  soid  of  heaven, 

That  the  eight  sphere,  no  less  than  planets  seaven 
Mov'd  by  her  order,  and  the  ninth  more  high, 

Inducung  all  were  thence  call'd  harmony ; 
I  yet  had  utter'd  nothing  on  thy  part, 

When  these  were  but  the  praises  of  the  art, 
But  when  I  have  saide  the  proofes  of  all  these  be 

Shed  in  thy  sougs,  'tis  true,  but  short  of  thee. 

Besides  these  verses,  there  are  prefixed  to  the  book 
the  following : — 

Musick's  maister  and  the  offspring 

Of  rich  musick's  father. 
Old  Alfonso's  image  Uving, 

These  fair  flowers  you  gather 
Scatter  through  the  British  soile  ; 

Give  thy  fame  free  wing, 
And  gaine  the  merit  of  thy  toyle. 

We  whose  loves  affect  to  praise  thee. 
Beyond  thine  own  deserts  can  never  raise  thee. 

By  T.  Campion,  Doctor  in  Physicke.t 

Besides  the  two  above-mentioned,  there  was 
another  named  John,  of  the  family  of  Ferabosco, 
a  musician  also,  as  appears  by  an  evening  service  of 
his  composing,  in  D,  with  the  major  third,  well  known 
in  Canterbury  and  other  cathedrals ;  as  one  of  the 

X  Of  this  Thomu  Campion,  Wood  uys.  Fasti,  vol.  I.  pac.  229,  that  he 
was  an  admired  poet  and  musician ;  there  is  extant  of  his  an  Art  of 
Poesie  in  12mo ;  and  it  appears  that  he  wrote  the  words  of  a  masque 
represented  in  the  banquettinff-room  at  Whitehall  on  St  Stephen!  night, 
1614,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Carr  earl  of  Somerset  and  the  Udy 
Fraaees  Howard,  the  divorced  countess  of  Essex,  the  music  to  which 
was  eomposed  by  Nicolas  Laniere,  John  Cooper,  or  Coperario,  as  he 
affected  to  call  himself,  and  others.  One  of  that  name,  a  Dr.  Thomao 
Campion,  supposed  to  be  the  same  person,  was  the  author  of  a  book 
entitled  *A  new  way  of  making  four  parts  in  counterpoint,*  and  of 
another  entitled  '  The  art  of  setting  or  composing  music  in  parts  ;*  printed 
at  the  end  of  Playford's  Introduction,  the  second  edition,  1660,  with 
annotatioBa  by  Christopher  Simpson. 
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same  surname  was  formerly  organist  of  Ely  minster, 
it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  above  person  was  he. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  Mostyn  Ferabosco,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  royal  navy,  from  which  circumstance  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  family  is  yet  in  being. 

WiLUAM  Blitheman,  a  gentleman  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's chapel,  and  one  of  the  organists  of  the  same,  is 
by  Wood  [Fasti,  anno  1586,]  celebrated  as  the  ex- 
cellent master  of  the  famous  Dr.  John  BuU.  He 
died  greatly  lamented  on  Whitsunday,  1591,  and 
was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St  Nicholas  Cole- 
Abbey,  London.  The  following  epitaph  was  en- 
graven on  a  brass  plate  and  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the 
church,  but  being  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London, 
it  is  now  only  to  be  found  in  Stow*s  Survey,*  and  is 
as  follows  : — 

Here  Blitheman  lies,  a  worthy  wight, 

Who  feared  God  aboue, 
A  friend  to  all,  a  foe  to  none. 

Whom  rich  and  poore  did  loue ; 
Of  princes  chappeU  gentleman 

Unto  his  dying  day, 
Whom  aU  tooke  great  delight  to  heare 

Him  on  the  organs  play  ; 
Whofe  pa^g  flcill  in  mufickes  art 

A  fcholar  left  behinde, 
John  Bull  by  name,  his  mafters  ueine 

£xprel&ng  in  each  kinde ; 
But  nothing  here  continues  long. 

Nor  refting  place  can  haue. 
His  foule  departed  hence  to  heauen, 

His  body  here  in  graue. 

It  seems  that  as  a  musician  Blitheman's  performance 
on  the  organ  was  his  greatest  excellence.  Wood, 
who  was  likely  to  have  known  it»  had  he  been  a 
composer  for  the  church,  gives  not  the  least  hint  to 
&vour  an  opinion  of  the  kind ;  in  short,  he  was  a 
singular  instance  of  a  limited  talent  in  the  science  of 
his  profession. 

John  Bull  (a  Portrait,)  was  bom  in  Somerset- 
shire, about  the  year  1563,  and,  as  it  is  said,  was 
of  the  Somerset  family.  He  was  educated  under 
Blitheman  before-named.  In  1586  he  was  admitted 
at  Oxford  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music,  having 
practised  in  that  faculty  fourteen  years ;  and  in  1592 
was  created  doctor  in  the  imiversity  of  Cambridge. 
In  1591  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  queen's 
chapel  in  the  room  of  his  master,  Blitheman. 

Bull  was  the  first  Gresham  professor  of  music,  and 
was  appointed  to  that  station  upon  the  special  re- 
commendation of  queen  Elizabeth.  However  skilful 
he  might  be  in  his  profession,  it  seems  that  he  was 
not  able  to  read  his  lectures  in  Latin ;  and  therefore, 
by  a  special  provision  in  the  ordinances  respecting 
the  Gresham  professors,  made  anno  1597,  it  is 
declared,  that  because  Dr.  Bull  is  recommended  to 
the  place  of  music  professor  by  the  queen's  most 
excellent  majesty,  being  not  able  to  speak  Latin,  his 
lectures  are  permitted  to  be  altogether  English,  so 
long  as  he  shall  continue  music  professor  there.f 

*  stow,  in  the  leoond,  and  probably  in  the  first  edition  of  hit  Surrey, 
mentions  that  Blitheman,  an  excellent  oreanist  of  the  queen's  chapel, 
lay  buried  there  with  an  epitaph.  In  a  subsequent  edition,  publiihed  in 
1633,  with  additions,  by  A.  M.  [Anthony  Munday]  and  others,  the 
epitaph  as  above  is  inserted. 

t  In  this  instance  it  seems  that  the  queen's  affection  for  BuU  got  the 
better  of  her  judgment,  for  not  beinr  able  to  speak  Latin,  it  mar  be 
presumed  that  he  was  unable  to  read  it ;  and  if  so,  he  must  have  been 
Ignorant  of  the  yery  principles  of  the  science,  and  consequently  but  very 
indifiezently  qualified  to  lecture  on  it  eren  in  EngUih. 


In  the  year  1601,  he  went  abroad  for  the  recover^' 
of  his  health,  which  at  that  time  was  declining ;  and 
during  his  absence  was  permitted  to  substitute  as  his 
deputy  a  son  of  William  Bird,  named  Thomas.  He 
travelled  incognito  into  Prance  and  Germany ;  and 
Wood  takes  occasion  to  relate  a  story  of  him  while 
abroad,  which  the  reader  shall  have  in  his  own 
words : — 

'  Dr.  Bull  hearing  of  a  famous  musician  belonging 
<to  a  certain  cathedral  at  St  Omer's,  he  applied 
'  himself  as  a  novice,  to  him,  to  learn  something  of 
'  his  faculty,  and  to  see  and  admire  his  works.  This 
'  musician,  after  some  discourse  had  passed  between 
'them,  conducted  Bull  to  a  vestry  or  music-school 
'joining  to  the  cathedral,  and  shewed  to  him  a 
'lesson  or  song  of  forty  pi^rts,  and  then  made  a 
'  vaunting  challenge  to  any  person  in  the  world  to 
'  add  one  more  pai;^  to  them,  supposbg  it  to  be  so 
'complete  and  full  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
'  mortal  man  to  correct  or  add  to  it ;  Bull  thereupon 
'  desiring  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  ruled  paper,  such 
'as  we  call  musical  paper,  prayed  the  musician  to 
'lock  him  up  in  the  said  school  for  two  or  three 
'  hours ;  which  being  done,  not  without  great  disdain 
'  by  the  musician.  Bull  in  that  time  or  less,  added 
'  forty  more  parts  to  the  said  lesson  or  song.  The 
'  musician  thereupon  being  called  in,  he  viewed  it, 
'  tried  it,  and  retried  it ;  at  length  he  burst  out  into 
'  a  great  ecstasy,  and  swore  by  Uie  great  God  that  he 
'that  added  those  forty  parts  must  either  be  the 
'  Devil  or  Dr.  Bull,  <fec.f  Whereupon  Bull  making 
'  himself  known,  the  musieian  fell  down  and  adored 
'him.  Afterwards  continuing  there  and  in  those 
'  parts  for  a  tune,  he  became  so  much  admired,  that 
'  he  was  courted  to  accept  of  any  place  or  preferment 
'suitable  to  his  profession,  either  within  the  do- 
'  minions  of  the  emperor,  king  of  France,  or  Spain ; 
'  but  the  tidings  of  these  transactions  coming  to  the 
'English  court,  queen  Elizabeth  commanded  him 
'  home.'     Fasti,  anno  1586. 

Dr.  Ward,  who  has  given  the  life  of  Dr.  Bull  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Gre^am  professors,  relates  that 
upon  the  decease  of  queen  Elizabeth  he  became  chief 
organist  to  king  James, §  and  had  the  honour  of  en- 
tertaining his  majesty  and  prince  Henry  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  hall  with  his  performance  on  the  organ ;  the 
relation  is  curious,  and  is  as  follows : — 

'  July  the  16, 1607,  his  majesty  and  prince  Henry, 
'with  many  of  the  nobility,  and  other  honourable 
'  persons,  &ied  at  Merchant  Taylors*  hall,  it  being 
'  the  election-day  of  their  master  and  wardens ;  when 
'  the  company's  roll  being  ofifered  to  his  majesty,  he 
'  said  he  was  already  free  of  another  company,  but 
'that  the  prince  should  grace  them  with  the  ac- 
'  ceptance  of  his  freedom,  and  that  he  would  himself 
'  see  when  the  garland  was  put  on  his  head,  which 
'  was  done  accordingly.  During  their  stay  they  were 
'entertained  with  a  great  variety  of  music,  both 
'  voices  and  instruments,  as  likewise  with  several 

I  An  'exclamation  perhaps  suggested  by  the  recollection  of  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  More, '  Aut  tu  es  Erasmus,  aut  Diabolus/ 

§  The  llKCt  Is  that  he  succeeded  Tallis,  and  was  sworn  in  his  room,  Jac. 
1585  [Cheque  book].  He  was  also  in  the  service  of  prince  Henry ;  the 
name  John  Bull,  doctor  of  music,  stands  the  first  in  the  list  of  the 
prince's  musicians  in  1611.  with  a  salary  of  401.  per  annum.  Append,  to 
the  Life  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  by  Dr.  Birch. 
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'  Bpeechea  And  while  the  king  sat  at  dinner,  Dr. 
'  Boll  (who  as  Stow  says)  was  free  of  that  company, 
<  being  in  a  citdzen's  gowne,  cappe,  and  hood,  played 
'most  excellent  melodic  nppon  a  small  payre  of 
'  organs,  placed  there  for  that  purpose  onely.'  The 
anthor  proceeds  to  relate  that  in  1613  Boll  quitted 
England,  and  went  to  reside  in  the  Netherlands,* 
where  he  was  achnitted  into  the  service  of  the  arch- 
duke. Woodf  says  that  he  died  at  Hamburg,  or 
rather,  as  others  who  remembered  the  man  have 
said,  at  Lubec. 

A  picture  of  Dr.  Bull  is  yet  remaining  in  the 
music-school  at  Oxford.  It  is  painted  on  a  board, 
and  represents  him  in  the  habit  of  a  bachelor  of 
music.  On  the  left  side  of  the  head  are  the  words 
AN.  ABTATI8  8VAE  26. 1589 ;  and  on  the  right 
side  an  hour-glass,  upon  which  is  placed  a  human 
skidl,  with  a  bone  cross  the  mouth ;  round  the  four  sides 
of  the  frame  is  written  the  following  homely  distich : — 
*  The  bull  by  force  in  field  doth  raigne, 
<  But  Bull  by  skill  good  will  doth  gayne.' 


The  only  works  of  Bull  in  print  are  lessons  in  the 
odilection  entitled  '  Parthenia,  or  the  maiden-head  of 
the  first  music  that  ever  was  printed  for  the  virginals,' 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  An 
anthem  of  his,  *  Deliver  me,  O  God,'  is  to  be  found 
in  Barnard's  Collection  of  CSmrch-music. 

Dr.  Ward  has  given  a  long  list  of  compositions  of 
Dr.  Bull  in  manuscript  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Dr.  Pepusch,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  equally 
excellent  in  vocal  and  instrumental  harmony.  By 
some  of  the  lessons  in  the  Parthenia  it  seems  that  he 
was  possessed  of  a  power  of  execution  on  the  harpsi* 
chord  fiur  beyond  what  is  generally  conceived  of  the 
masters  of  that  time.  As  to  his  lessons,  they  were, 
in  the  estimation  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  not  only  for  the 
harmonv  and  contrivance,  but  for  air  and  modulation, 
80  exceUent,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  prefer  them  to 
those  of  Oouperin,  Scarlatti,  and  others  of  the  modem 
composers  for  the  harpeichord4 
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John  Dowland,  the  famous  lutenist,  was  bom  in 
1562,  and  admitted  to  his  bachelor's  degree  together 
with   Morley.     [Wood  Fasti  anno  1688.  §]    The 

*  Dr.  Ward  snggatts  as  the  reaaon  for  BoU't  retiremeDt,  that  the 
aelenoe  began  to  sink  in  the  reicn  of  king  James,  which  he  infers  fhnn 
that  want  of  court  patronage  which  it  seems  induced  the  mustdans  of 
that  day  to  dedicate  their  works  to  one  another.  There  Is  some  truth  in 
this  observation,  but  see  the  next  note.  Morley  complains  of  the  bck  of 
Ifecsnates  In  his  time,  for  notwitlistandlng  the  loye  which  queen 
Ettaabeth  bore  to  music,  thejprofessors  of  it  began  to  be  negleeted  even 
in  her  reign.     John  BosweU,  who  in  157S  published  a  book  entitled 

*  Workes  of  Armorie,'  describing  a  coat-armour  in  which  are  organ-pipes, 
uses  this  exclamation,  'What  say  I,  music  one  of  the  scTen  liberal 

*  sciences ;  it  is  almost  banished  the  realme.    If  it  were  not  the  queenes 

*  majesty  that  did  ferour  that  exoellente  science,  singiiw-mea  and 

*  choristers  might  go  a-tN^pging,  together  with  their  master  the  player  on 
'  the  organes.' 

As  to  8in^ng4nen  in  general,  not  to  speak  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
royal  ohrael,  irao  I9»pear  at  all  tbnsa  to  haye  been  •  set  of  decent  orderly 
men,  and  many  <rf  them  exquisite  artists  in  their  profession,  they  seem  to 
haTe  had  but  Itttle  dahn  to  the  proteetlan  of  thefar  betters.  Dr.  Knight, 
in  his  Life  of  Dean  Colet,  pag.  87,  represents  the  choirmen  about  the 
time  of  the  reformation  as  venrdisordeny  fellows;  as  an  instance  whereof 
he  relates  that  one  at  St.  Paul's,  and  a  priest  too,  in  the  time  of  divine 
service,  flung abottle down  upon  the  heads  of  the  ooncregation.  And 
Cowley,  in  a'poem  of  his  entitled  *  The  Wish,'  printed  to  his  Sylva,  haa 


>  there 


'  From  stoging-men's  religion,  who  are 

*  Ahrm  at  church.  Just  Wee  the  crows, ' 

*  They  buUd  themselves  a  nest ; 

*  From  too  much  poetry,  which  shtoes 

*  With  gold  to  notUng  but  its  Unes, 

*  Free,  O  ye  pow'rs,  my  breast.' 

Osborne,  somewhere  to  his  works,  represents  them  as  lend  and  dis- 
sotote  feltows  to  his  time;  and  Dr.  Sarle,  who  lived  some  years  after 
Osborne,  and,  being  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  must  be  supposed  ae- 


*are  the  eight  parts  of  speech  which  go  to  the  S^taxls  of  servloe, 

*  sie  disttoffulBtted  by  their  noises  much  like  bells,  for  they  make  not  • 

*  consort  but  a  peaL  Their  pastime  or  recreation  is  prayers,  their  ex- 
*erelse  drlnktog,  yet  heieto  so  religiously  addicted,  that  they  serve  Ood 

*  oftest  when  they  are  drunk.  Their  humanity  Is  a  leg  to  the  Residencer, 
•their  learning,  a  cbBptet,  for  they  learn  It  common^  before  they  read 
*lt:  yet  the  old  Hebrew  names  are  little  beholden  to  them,  for  they 
*mlsn]l  them  worse  than  one  another.    Though  th^  never  expound 

*  the  soipture  they  handle  it  much,  and  pollute  the  Oosnel  with  two 

*  thtogs,  their  conversation  and  their  thumbs.    Upon  woncy-days  they 

*  behave  themselves  at  miners  as  at  their  pots,  for  they  swallow  them 
'  down  to  an  instant.    Tbdr  gowns  are  laced  commonly  with  streamton 

*  of  ale.  the  supvflulties  of  a  cup  or  throat  above  measure.    Their  skill 

*  to  melody  makes  them  the  better  companions  abroad,  and  their  anthems 

*  abler  to  sing  catches.  Long  lived  for  the  most  part  thev  are  not, 
*especiaUy  the  base,  they  overflow  their  banks  so  oft  to  drown  the 

*  organs.  Briefly,  if  they  esrape  arresting,  they  die  constantly  to  God's 
*tsrvlee;  and  to  take  their  death  with  more  patience,  they  have  wine 


same  anthor  says  that  he  was  the  rarest  mnsician 
that  his  age  did  behold,  whidi,  though  he  was 

'and  cakes  at  their  fhnenl;  and  now  they  keep  the  church  a  great  deal 
'better,  and  help  to  flUlt  with  theb  bones  as  before  with  their  noise.' 
'Mlorocosmography,  or  a  pieoe  of  the  world  discovered  to  essays  and 
characters,'  ratoted  without  a  name  to  16U,  but  to  a  subsequent  edition 
of  17SS,  aseiibed  to  Dr.  John  Earle^  successively  Mshop  of  Worcester 
and  Salisburr. 

James  I.  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  understood  or  loved  music, 
vet  was  disposed  to  encourage  ft,  for,  after  the  example  of  Charles  the 
Ntoth  of  France,  who  had  founded  a  musical  academy,  he  by  his  letters 
patent  tocorporated  the  musicians  of  London,  who  are  stlU  a  socie^r  and 
corporation,  and  bear  for  their  arms  Asnre,  a  swan  Argent  withto  a 
trsssure  oounterflure  Or ;  and  to  a  chief  Oules,  a  rose  between  twottons. 
Or:  and  for  their  crest  the  sign  called  by  astronomers  the  Orphean  lyre. 
See  the  dedication  to  the  Prtactoles  of  Harmony  by  Charles  Butler. 

Bv  this  act  of  regal  authority  the  only  one  of  the  llbexal  sdenoes  that 
conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor,  was  itself  dagraded,  and  put  upon  a  foot- 
ing with  the  lowest  of  the  meraanio  arts ;  and  under  the  protection  of 
their  charter  the  honouraUe  f^atendty  of  musicians  of  the  city  of  London 
derive  the  sole  and  exdnslve  privllece  of  flddUnc  and  trumpeting  to  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  of  scrambttng  for  the  fragments  or  a  d^  feast. 

f  Bull  had  none  of  thoee  reasons  to  eomplain  of  betoff  slighted  that 
others  of  his  profbesion  had.  He  was  to  the  servloe  of  tne  chapel,  and 
at  the  bead  of  the  prince's  musldansji  to  the  year  1604  his  salary  for  the 
chapel  duty  had  been  aufmented.  The  droumstance  of  his  departure 
fkom  England  mav  be  cdllected  flrom  the  followtog  entry,  now  to  be  seen 
to  the  cheque  book, '  161S,  John  Bull,  doctor  of  music,  went  beyond  the 
*  seas  without  license,  and  was  admitted  into  the  archduke's  service,  and 
'entered  toto  pale  theie  about  Mkh.  and  Peter  Hopkins  a  base  fhan 
'  Paul's  was  sworn  toto  his  place  the  27th  of  Dec.  followtog:  His  wages 
*tNm  Mkh.  unto  the  daye  of  the  swearing  of  the  said  Peter  Hopkins 
'was  disposed  of  by  the  Deane  of  his  nu^esty's  oh^el.'  By  this  It 
should  seem  that  Bull  was  not  only  one  of  the  organists,  but  a  gentleman 
of  the  chapel. 

I  This  li  a  flwt  whkh  several  persons  now  living  can  attest,  together 
with  the  following  curious  particulars.  The  doctor  had  to  his  colleetton 
a  book  of  lessons  veiy  richly  bound,  which  had  once  been  queen 
EUaabeth's;  to  this  were  contained  many  lessons  of  Bull,  so  very 
dUBcult,  that  hardly  any  master  of  the  Doctor's  time  was  able  to  play 
them.  It  Is  well  known  that  Dr.  Pepusch  married  the  femous  opera 
singer,  SIgnora  Margarita  De  L'Pine,  who  had  a  very  fine  hand  on  the 
haipeichord :  as  soon  as  they  were  married,  the  Doctor  inspired  her  with 
the  same  sentimento  of  Bull  as  he  himself  had  long  entertained,  and 
prevailed  on  her  to  practise  his  lessons,  to  whkh  she  succeeded  so  well, 
as  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  numbers  to  resort  to  bis  house  at  the  comer 
of  Bartiett's  BuHdtogs  to  Fetter-Lane,  to  hear  her.  There  are  no  re- 
maining evidences  of  her  unwearied  application  to  order  to  attain  that 
degree  of  exoeUenee  which  It  k  known  sne  arrived  at,  but  the  book  itself 
yet  to  being,  which  to  some  parts  of  It  k  so  discoloured  by  conttoual 
use,  as  to  dkttogukh  with  the  utmost  degree  of  certatoty  the  veiy  lessons 
with  which  she  was  moot  delighted.  One  of  them  took  up  twenty 
mtoutes  to  go  through  it. 

I  Wood  says  he  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  her  majesty's  chapd,  but 

the  truth  of  thk  assertion  k  doubtful ;  for  he  does  not  assume  that  titk 

•  to  any  of  his  pubUcattons :  on  the  contmy,  he  eomplatos  to  the  prefMO 

to  hk  PUgrime's  Solace,  that  he  never  could  attsto  to  any  though  evsrao 

mean  a  place. 
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donbtlees  an  eminent  oompoeer,  is  not  eo  true  as 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  excellent  Intenists  of  his 
time.  Mention  is  made  of  him  in  a  sonnet  ascribed 
to  Shakespeare,  but  how  truly  we  cannot  say.  It  is 
entitled  friendly  Concord,  and  is  as  follows : — 

*  If  musicke  and  sweet  poetiry  agree, 

'  Am  they  must  needs  (Uie  sitter  and  the  brother), 

*  Then  must  the  love  be  great  twixt  thee  and  me, 

<  Because  thou  lov'st  the  one  and  I  the  other ; 

*  Dowlajid  to  thee  is  deer,  whose  heavenly  touch 
'  Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 

'  Spenser  to  me  whose  deep  conceit  is  such, 

*  As  passing  ail  conceit,  needs  no  defence ; 

<  Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 

*  That  Phosbus'  lute  (the  queen  of  muaick)  makes, 

*  And  I  in  deep  delist  am  chiefly  drown 'd, 

*  When  as  himiself  to  tinging  he  betakes : 

'  One  God  is  God  of  both,  as  poets  faine ; 

'  One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  remain/* 

Peacham,  who  was  intimate  with  him,  says  that  he 
had  slipped  manjr  opportunitiee  of  advancing  himself, 
in  allusion  to  wmch  nis  misfortnne  he  gave  him  an 
emblem  with  Uiis  anagram, 

JOHANNES  D0VLANDU8 
Annos  Indendo  hansL 
The  emblem  is  a  nightingale  singing  in  the  winter 
season  on  a  leafless  brier,  witii  tiie  following  yenes : — 

*  Heere  Philomel  in  tOenoe  tits  alone, 

*  In  depth  of  winter,  on  tiie  bared  brier, 

'  Whereas  the  rose  had  once  her  beautie  showen, 

<  Which  lordet  and  ladies  did  to  much  desire : 

*  But  firuitlett  now ;  in  winter's  frost  and  snow 

*  It  doth  despb'd  and  unregarded  grow. 

*  So  since  (old  frend)  thy  yearet  have  made  thee  white, 
'  And  thou  for  others  hast  consum'd  thy  sprine, 

*  How  few  regard  thee,  whome  thou  didst  delight, 

*  And  farre  and  neere  came  once  to  beare  thee  sing  I 

*  Ingratefull  times,  and  worthless  age  of  ours, 

*  That  lets  us  pine  when  it  hath  cropt  our  flowert/f 

That  Dowland  missed  many  opportanities  of  ad- 
vancing his  fortones  may  perhaps  1m9  justly  attributed 
to  a  rambling  disposition,  which  led  him  to  travel 
abroad  and  neglect  his  duty  in  the  chapel ;  for  that 
he  lived  much  abroad  appears  from  the  prefiusee  to 
his  works,  published  by  him  at  sundry  times,  and 
these  furnish  the  following  particulars  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1584  he  travelled  the  chief  parts  of 
France ;  thence  he  bent  his  course  towards  Germany, 
where  he  was  kindly  entertained  by  Henry  Julio, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  learned  Blaurice,  land- 
grave of  Hessen,  the  same  of  whom  Peacham  speaks, 
and  commends  as  being  himself  an  excellent  musician. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Alessandro  Orologio, 
a  musician  of  great  eminence  in  the  service  of  tiie 
landgrave  Maurice,  and  Gr^orio  Howet,  lutenist  to 
the  duke  of  Brunswick.  Having  spent  some  months 
in  Germany,  he  passed  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and 
saw  Venice,  Padua,  Genoa,  Ferrara,  Florence,  and 
divers  other  places.  At  Venice  he  became  intimate 
with  Giovanni  Groce,  who,  as  he  relates,  was  at  that 
time  vice-master  of  the  chapel  of  St  Mark.    It  does 

*  From  the  PMstonate  Pflcrime  of  Shakespeare,  flnt  printed  in  IS09, 
and  Poems  written  bjr  WiL  Sbaketpeaie,  Gent.  12mo.  1640. 
f  Oaiden  of  Heioical  Devices  by  Henry  Peacham.  pag.  74. 


not  appear  that  he  visited  Rome,  but  he  eniojred  the 
proffered  amity  of  Luca  Marenzio,  and  received  from 
him  sundry  letters,  one  whereof  was  as  follows : — 

'Multo  magnifico  Signior  mio  oeeenrandisaima 
'Per  una  lettera  del  Signior  Malueri  ho  inteso 
'quanto  con  cortese  affetto  si  mostri  desiderbeo  di 

*  essennl  con^rionto  d'  amicitia,  deve  infinitamente  la 
'ringratio  di  queeto  suo  buon*  animo,  offerendo 
'  megli  all'  incontro  se  in  aloima  ooea  la  poeao  servire, 
'  poi  che  gli  meriti  delle  sue  infinite  virtii,  et  qualitk 

*  meritano  che  ogni  uno  et  me  I  ammirino  et  osser- 
'  vino,  et  per  fine  di  questo  le  baacio  le  mani.  Di 
'  Roma  k  18  di  Luglio  1595.  i>.  v.  s.  AffettJonatissimo 
'  servitore,  Luca  Marenido.' 

All  these  particulars  are  oontained  in  a  work  of 
Dovdand  entitied  'The  first  booke  of  Bonges  or 
'Ayres  of  fours  Parts  with  TaUature  for  the  Lute.' 
In  a  second  book  of  Songs  or  Aires  by  Dowland  for 
the  lute  or  Orpherian,  with  the  viol  de  gamba, 
printed  in  1600,  he  sidles  himself  lutenist  to  the 
king  of  Denmark ;  to  this  book  is  prefixed  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  celebrated  Lucy  countess  of  Bedford, 
dated  from  Helsingnoure  in  Denmark  the  first  of 
June,  1600. 

In  1608  he  publbhed  a  third  book  of  '  Songes  or 
'Aires  to  sing  to  the  lute,  Orpharion,  or  VioUs.* 
Some  time  after  tiiis,  but  in  what  year  is  not 
mentioned,  he  published  a  work  with  this  title 
'  Lachrimn,  or  seaven  Teares  figured  in  seaven  pas- 
'  sionate  Pavans,  with  divers  other  Pavans,  Qaliards, 
'and  Almands,  set  forth  for  the  Lute,  Viols,  or 
'  Violons,  in  five  parts.' ^  This  book  is  dedicated  to 
Anne,  the  queen  of  king  James  the  First,  and  sister 
of  Chricrtaan  IV.  king  of  Denmark.  In  the  epistle 
the  author  tells  her  that  hastening  his  return  to  her 
brother  and  his  master,  he  was  bv  contrary  winds 
and  frost,  forced  back  and  compelled  to  winter  in 
England,  during  his  stay  wherein,  he  had  presumed 
to  dedicate  to  her  hands  a  work  that  was  begun 
where  she  was  bom,  and  ended  where  she  reigned. 

In  1609  Dowland  published  a  translation  of  the 
Micrologus  of  Andreas  Omithoparcus ;  at  this  time 
it  seems  that  Dowland  had  quitted  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  for  he  styles  himself  only  lutenist, 
lute-player,  and  bachelor  of  music  in  both  universities. 
In  1612  he  published  a  book  entitied  '  A  Pilgrime's 
'  Solace,  wherein  is  contained  musical  harmony  of  8, 
'  4,  and  5  parts  to  be  sung  and  phdd  with  lute  and 
'  viols.*  In  the  title-^Nige  he  styles  himself  lutenist 
to  the  Lord  Walden.d    In  the  preface  to  this  book 

t  Thiiikae«ntwMaoiMntedwork:  it  ii  alluded  to  Ib  •  oomedy  •T 
TlMxaas  lOddletoB,  eotltlad  *  No  wit  Uk»  a  woman's,'  in  whioh  •  aenraat 
taUa  bad  newi,  and  it  that  answered  >- 

*  Now  thou  plaiett  Dowland'a  Laeluyiiue  to  thy  nattwr.* 

I  Wood  it  graatty  mistaken  in  the  acoount  which  he  gives  of  Dowland. 
whom  he  topposea  to  have  been  taken  into  the  aenrioe  of  the  king  of 
Denmaik  in  1606,  whereas  it  is  plain  that  he  was  his  Intenist  in  1600, 
and  probablysomewhat  before;  again,  there  is  not  the  least  leastm  to 
snppoee,  as  wood  does,  that  he  died  in  Denmarlc,  for  he  was  in  England 
in  161S,  and  Intenist  to  Lord  Walden ;  and  it  nowhere  appears  that  after 
this  he  went  abroad.  He  might,  as  he  says,  have  a  son  named  Robert 
trained  op  to  the  late  at  the  charge  of  Sir  Thomas  Bf  onson.  who  it  is 
well  known  was  a  great  patron  of  muslo ;  bat  that  the  Pilgrim's  Solace 
was  composed  \n  him  and  not  by  his  fotber,  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  title,  the  dedication,  or  the  prefkee  to  the  book,  which  aflbrd  the  best 
evidenoe  of  the  foot  that  can  be  required.  It  nunr  not  be  improper  here 
to  mention  tliat  the  king  of  Denmark  had  beared  Dowland  of  James,  as 
he  did  afterwards  Thomas  Catting,  another  pelebrated  lateniit,  of  l&U 
mistress  the  lady  Arabella  Stuait. 
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he  says  that  he  had  received  a  kingly  entertainment 
in  a  foreign  climate,  though  he  conld  not  attain  to 
any,  though  never  so  mean,  place  at  home.  He  says 
that  some  part  of  his  poor  laboors  had  heen  printed 
in  eight  most  famous  cities  beyond  the  seas,  viz., 
Paris,  Antwerpe,  Oollein,  Nnrembnrg,  Fnmkfort, 
Liopsig,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg,  but  that  not- 
withstanding he  had  found  strange  entertainment 
since  his  return  by  the  opposition  of  two  sorts  of 
people,  the  first  simply  Cantors  or  vocal  singerd,  the 
second  young  men  professors  of  the  lute,  against 
whom  he  vindicates  himsel£  He  adds  that  he  is 
entered  into  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  because 
he  wants  both  means,  leisure,  and  encouragement, 
recommends  to  the  more  learned  sort  of  musicians, 
who  labour  under  no  such  difficulties,  the  defence  of 
their  lute-profession. 

The  preface  of  Dowland  to  this  his  translation  of 
Omithoparcus  is  dated  from  his  house  in  Fetter-lane, 
10th  of  April,  1609.  This  is  the  last  of  his  publi- 
cations, for  it  appears  that  he  died  in  1615. 

Pbtsr  Phillips,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  better 
known  to  the  world  by  the  Italian  name  Pietro 
Philippi,  was  an  exquisite  composer  of  vocal  music 
both  sacred  and  profane.  He  styles  himself  Ganonicus 
Sogniensis,  i  ^ .  a  canon  of  Soigny,  a  city  or  town 
in  EUiinault,  and  was  besides  organist  to  the  arch- 
duke and  duchess  of  Austria,  Albert  and  Isabella, 
governors  of  the  Low  countries.  Peacham  calls  him 
our  rare  countryman,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
music  in  Europe,  adding,  that  he  hath  sent  us  over 


many  excellent  songs,  as  well  motets  as  madrigals, 
and  that  be  affeoteth  altogether  the  Italian  vein. 
The  works  published  by  him,  besides  the  collection 
of  madrigals  entitled  Melodia  Olynipica,  heretofore 
mentioned,  are  Madrigali  k  8  voci,  in  4to.  an.  1599. 
Cantiones  sacne  5  vocum,  in  4to.  an.  1612.  Gem- 
mulsB  sacrsB  2  et  3  vocum,  in  4to.  an.  1613.  Litaniss 
B.  M.  V.  in  Ecclesia  Loretana  cani  solitae  4,  5, 
9  vocum,  in  4to.  an.  1628.  He  is  celebrated  by 
Draudius  in  his  Bibliotheca  Olassica. 

His  employments  and  the  nature  of  his  com- 
positions for  the  church  bespeak  him  to  have  been 
of  the  Romish  communion.  The  Cantiones  Sacra 
are  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  following 
terms : — 

'  Gloriosissim»  Virgini  Marise,  Dei  nostri  parenti 

*  dignissim»,  coeli,terraBque  reginae,  angelorum,  homi- 
'  num,  et  omnium  creaturamm  visibilium,  et  in  vi- 
'  sibilium  post  Deum  Dominn :  in  honorem  ejus  sa- 
'  cm  ffidis  Aspricollis,  ubi  ad  D.  0.  M.  glorianiy 

*  Chrisdani  popnli  consolationem,  et  salutem ;  Catho- 
'  lie®,  ApostoUcae,  et  Roman»  fidei  confirmationem, 
'  et  amplificationem  ;  cunctarum  h»reBum,  et  hsBre- 
'  ticorum  extirpationem,  et  confusionem,  per  poten- 

*  tisrimam  ejus  interventionem,  frequentissima,  di- 
'  vinissima,  et  exploratissima  patrantur  miracula,  hoc 
'  sacrarum  cantionum  opusoulum  Petrus  Philippi  cum 
'  omni  humilitate  offert,  dicat  consecratque.' 

The  following  madrigal,  printed  in  the  Melodia 
Olympica,  is  of  the  composition  of  Peter  Phillips : — 
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